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I. 

WAS very much 
displeased 
when P h i n a 
came to me 
with the news 
that she was 
engaged to 
Eustace Man- 
vers. 

It seemed so 
sudden ; and 
he was the one 
man amongst 
our acquaint- 
ances whom I 
should have 
w i s h c d m y 
sister not to 
choose ; but as 
my wishes had 
not been con- 
sulted, I shut my lips tightly, and said nothing. But 
Phina’s flashing dark eyes read the dissatisfaction in 
rny face, and in a moment her arms were round me. 

‘^'Now, little sister, don’t be cross. I know Eustace 
is not a bit like your dear sedate Robert ; but, you sec, 
you and 1 are so unlike, that it is unreasonable of you 
to expect me to choose a man of Rpbert’s stamp.” 

I began an indignant defence of my absent Robert, 
but Phina waxed more eloquent. 

“ Yes, yes, I know he is a model husband, the dear 
old slow-coach. But you know, Christine, if I were 
really bound to such a quiet, ea.sy-going man, 1 should 
positively grow to hate him in time. I could settle 
down for ever in a quiet country place ; I want Xotlive^ 
not to stagnate. Eustace and I mean to travel a great 
deal ; we shall be toj^ethcr^ and sec all the glorious 
sights and wonderful places of which I have dreamed. 
Yes, I know we shall be happy ; so don’t look grave 
over it, little sister.” 

“ Life is not a dream ; it is a stern reality, as you 
will find,” I answered shortly ; but my impulsive sister 
was looking out at the sunset, and vouchsafed no 
reply. 

Phina always called me “ little sister,” though I was 
several years her senior, and liad been married three 
years ; but it was no wonder she chose the appella- 
tion. We were so unlike — I so small and insignificant, 
and she so tall, graceful, and handsome. 

Looking at the matter in a worldly sense, I ought 
really to have been proud and pleased at my sister’s 
contemplated union with Eustace Man vers. He be- 
longed to a good old family, possessed a comfortable 
little estate of his own, and was generally considered 


handsome. His claim to good looks i oould not deny, 
as far as graceful contour of leature went ; but to nfe 
the keen grey eyes, gleaming beneath thick fairbroWs, 
had an expression that marred the whole beauty of the 
face. There was that in their keen penetrating glance 
which made me intensely uncomfortable, and at the 
same time attracted while repelling me. I said so to 
Robert once, but he only laughed. 

“ Do you know, little wife, that you arc an extremely 
nervous and sensitive plant ? In one thing you and 
Phina are much alike : a man with a strong will, 
mingled with a certain animal magnetism, could make 
you do almost anything.” 

I repudiated the idea of such a thing at the time ; 
but afterwards my eyes were opened to see that 
Eustace really had an influence over me, and delighted 
to make his power felt. From that time I began to 
fear as well as dislike him. 

Eustace Manvers exerted all his most fascinating 
powers in the days that followed the announcement of 
the engagement, and made himself so agreeable that 
my old dislike began to fade away. If Phina was 
deeply in love with her fiance^ he certainly was as much 
in love with her ; he seemed to take pleasure in every 
word that came from her lips, and watched her every 
movement with the most lover-like devotion any 
woman could desire. I did not wonder at this — it 
was so natural ; for my sister appeared to grow more 
beautiful than ever as days went by. Her whole 
nature seemed elherealised ; every little pleasure 
was a mine of wealth to her ; every-day worries 
and troubles she laughed away. Her world had 
become glorified. With the beauty of our Jewish 
mother, Phina had inherited the passionate nature, 
and 1 trembled sometimes as 1 noted the intensity of 
her affection for the man she loved. Once I ventured 
to remonstrate with her, and bade her bev/are of 
setting up an idol in her heart. 

“ As if 1 could love him too much ! ” she said im- 
petuously. “Do you think such a thing is possible, 
Christine? No ; I am sure the (kod who implanted 
in our hearts the love for each other meant us to love 
with all the strength of our nature.” 

“Nevertheless, it is well sometimes to admit the 
possibility of a separation,” I said. 

“ I cannot admit it. Nothing but death could 
separate us ; and even that, to true hearts,^ is but a 
bodily separation. Now, don’t croak, Christine ; let 
me be happy. You were happy when Robert was 
your lover, and not your husband.” 

“ I am happy now,” I answered softly,^Ietting my 
memory flit back to those glad days when Robert 
wooed me. 

Yes ; sweet as was the dawn of love’s dream, I felt 
I would not exchange the deep calm joy of my wedded 
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life for my former freedom, light-hearted glad as 
it had been. . * I i . 

As weeks passed by, I was conscious tha:t ra barrier 
had risen between Phina and myself^;? no longer 
spoke to me of Eustace ; if 1 mentioned his name, she 
apparently took no notice. I began to torment myself . 
for having been so cold and unsympathetic that she 
could no longer confide in me. Sometimes I felt very 
jealous of Eustace and her growing manifestation of 
affection for him. It was Eustace first and last, and 
his diurnal visits were the culminating points of joy 
in days that were all happiness to her. 

A few miles from our little village of Eltonbridge 
was a small country seat named the Priory — a quaint 
romantic building, reputed to be the oldest in the 
neighbourhood. 

For many years the place had been uninhabited, the 
owner finding a difficulty in selling it, and not caring 
to reside there himself. 

At last it was purchased by a Mr. Seldon, a wealthy 
manufacturer. The neighbouring families were at first 
reluctant to acknowledge a man who had made his 
money in trade ; but Sir Alfred and Lady Joyce, of 
Joyce Court, called upon the new-comers, and the rest 
of their circle followed suit. 

1 was not at all prepossessed in favour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seldon or their daughter, an only child. The daughter 
was certainly the most presentable of the three ; but 
there was a brusqueness of manner and want of 
refinement that jarred upon my too sensitive nerves. 

The Priory estate joined that of Eustace Manvers : 
which fact was sufficient to account for Phina’s head- 
strong overtures of friendship towards Miss Seldon. 
They had been in their new home just three weeks 
when “ Beatrice as Phina had already learned to call 
her— -was invited to spend a few days with us. 

With our house and grounds she was rapturously 
enchanted. 

The gardens were “ quite too lovely for anything,” 
she declared. “ Pa must come over and take pattern 
by them, as he meant to do up the Priory in tip-top 
style.” My little two-year-old Bobby was “ the 
sweetest cherub that ever breathed ” ; but unfortu- 
nately he did not appreciate the superlative appella- 
tions lavished upon him ; he sturdily refused to let 
Miss Seldon nurse him, and screamed if she tried to 
kiss him. I could not understand the attraction this 
new|fricnd had Ibr Phina, nor how Eustace could 
share the infatuation. 

On the last evening of Miss Seldon’s visit we were 
sitting in the drawing-room, the windows widely 
opened ; for it had been one of those overpowering 
days which sometimes burst suddenly upon us with 
almost tropical heat — a kind of recompense for the 
cold bleak spring which has made us doubt the possible 
approach of summer. Robert was dining out, and I 
was anxiously listening for his return ; for the air was 
sultry anefoppressive, and dark clouds were beginning 
to gather. Conversatjop had flagged ; perhaps it was 
too much trouble to talk^in such an atmosphere. 

Miss Seldon broke the silence ; she was never still 
for more than a few moments. 


‘^MV; Manters, do you t>elire^| iV^gfjjCnsm ? ” 
k might have been 

started and changed colour, * 

**1 beg your pardon, Miss S<?labn,^ 

‘^Do you believe in mesmerism/f asked— because I 
donH,^and I don’t think anybody Will jever m^ke hie> 
either. Pa took us to some place in London once^ 
and I would go up and let . them experiment on me. 
Of course^ ma was awfully shocked ; but I was deter- 
mined to see if there was anything in it. But it was 
no go ; the fellow could make nothing of me, and. at 
last ho had to give it up as a bad job^ Didn’t I laugh, 
too!” 

‘‘ Who was the gentleman who failed so ignomini- 
ously } ” Eustace asked, in calm clear tones. 

“ I think he called himself Professor Latreille, or 
some such name.” 

‘‘ Ah ! I have heard of the man. I am sorry he 
could not convince you of the wonderful power of his 
mysterious art ; for it is a power— a marvellous power 
— in spite of your ridicule, Miss' Seldon. I firmly 
believe in it ; in fact, at one time I practised the art 
myself, and with no little success.” 

“ Did you really ? How interesting ! And has the 
power left you, Mr. Manvers 'i ” 

“ Hardly, I think ; but long neglect and disuse ” 

“ Oh, do try and see if you can do anything ! You 
may experiment on me if you like— now doP 
Eustace crossed the room and stood in front of the 
entreating beauty. I turned my head away, for 1 was 
annoyed that the subject had been brought up, and 
mentally decided that it was the first and last lime 
such an exhibition should take place in my drawing- 
room. 

For a few moments there was silence, then the 
sound of Miss Seldon’s suppressed laughter, which 
finally broke out into a loud “ Ha ! ha I ” 

I rose and closed the window ; for the gardener was 
outside attending to some plants, and I was ashamed 
that he should hear such loud unlady-like tones. 1 
looked at Eustace ; he was very pale, 

“You are the first woman with whom I have 
failed,” he said at last. 

“Try me,” said Phina, who had been silent hitherto. 
It might have been my foolish fancy again, but I 
thought I really did detect a curl of the lip as he 
turned away from Miss Seldon, and said in even 
tones — “ I shall have a very easy task.” 

“ Phina, I beg that you will desist,” I said authori- 
tatively. 

“ Nonsense, Christine I — it is only fun. Go on, 
please, Eustace.” 

When she spoke in that tone, I knew well from past 
experience that remonstrance was useless. 

I was seriously displeased by this time — so much 
so that in my anger I forgot good breeding and 
courtesy, and deliberately turned my back upon the 
three inmates of the room. 

Again there was dead silence, more heavy and 
oppressive than before. 

How I wished Robert would come and put an end 
to this unseemly farce ! 




" 'YOU ARE THE FIRST WOMAN WITH WHOM I HAVE FAILED,* HE SAID AT LAST*' {p. 2). 


A moment later I sprang from my chair at the 
sound of a fall, my exclamation of surprise being 
drowned by Miss Scldon’s scream of fright. 

Phina had fallen from her seat, and lay upon the 
floor, white and rigid. Eustace lifted her gently, but 
she made no sound. 

In my fright and terror, my anger did not die down. 

“You have been guilty of unwarrantable imper- 
tinence, Mr. Manvers. You deliberately set my wishes 
aside, and with this result. I hope ” 

In the midst of my indignant tirade speech suddenly 
failed me. Those half-opened eyes were fixed upon 
me with a gleam of command which, without words, 
bade me be silent, and 1 dared not disobey. All my 
pulses were thrilling with a strange excitement ; power- 
less and trembling, I stood, unable to move or speak. 

It seemed like an hour — I dare say it was but a mo- 
ment — then 1 heard the sound of a familiar footfall. 


“ Robert ! ” I cried, and the spell was broken. 

“Will you kindly ring the bell, Miss Seldon?” said 
Eustace, in his suavest manner. 

I was thankful to see my guest take ner creparturc 
on the following morning. Phina was quite unnerved 
and prostrate for several days. 

I nursed her carefully, and was at last rewarded by 
seeing the death-like pallor of her face give place to 
a faint pink tinge, which told of relurniig health. 
She was very silent during those days, and I fore- 
bore to tease her with needless conversation, and 
studiously avoided all mention of what^had taken 
place on the evening of her sudden illness. 

We had an engagement to dine at the Priory the 
following week. 

“ I think you had better remain at home, dear,” I 
said. 
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Oh, no ; I feel quite well, and I really wish to go. 

I am longing to see IJeatrice again,” she replied. 

Eustace had made his visits very short and infre- 
quent during this time ; but Phina made no remark, 
and expressed but little pleasure when told that he 
had called. 

Of course, we went to the Priory. Phina deter- 
minedly refused to stay at home, oven when Eustace 
added his entreaties to mine. Masons were already 
busy about the old place adding a new wing, which 
was to comprise a ball-room and billiard saloon. 

“ Spoiling the place completely,” as I said to Robert. 

The dinner passed off much as such dinners do, 
save that there was an ostentatious display of silver, 
and a very poor display of brilliant conversation. 

Afterwards, in the drawing-room. Miss Scldon sat 
on the sofa by my side, and detailed the merits and 
imperfections of several of the single gentlemen 
among the guests, each of whom, she said, “ wanted 
her.” 

It has always been unaccountable to me that girls 
should be so fond of talking about the different men 
who have fallen in love with them, or ‘‘ wanted ” them, 
as Miss Scldon called it. 1 am very thankful indeed 
that no one but Robert ever “ wanted” me, or, if any- 
one did, he or they never took the trouble to tell me so. 

I am afraid Miss Seldon found me a very unsympa- 
thetic cotijidante^ for presently she moved away and 
left to me my own comfortable corner, with no one 
near enough to speak to me. The soft cushions being 
very conducive to drowsiness, I fell into a doze for a 
few moments. 

I was awakened by the sound of a masculine voice 
from behind the screen at the back of my sofa. 

It was Major Thorn who was speaking — 

Savours rather of Americanism, doesn^t it ? Well, 
there’s plenty of money, I suppose, and in these days 
cash covers a multitude of sins in the social world.” 

“True. I see Miss Seldon is creating a sensation 
among our marriageable gentlemen. If our friend 
Manvers were not already engaged, I should say that 
he was smitten.” 

I recognised the voice of my old friend Mr. Summer- 
hayes, the rector. 

“ It is a thousand pities Miss Elkington fell in love 
with him,” returned the major. 

“ He would nev^r be so foolish as to think of put- 
ting Miss Seldon in the place of his betrothed, to say 
nothing of the dishonour. There is no comparison 
between them.” 

“ Of course not, to our way of thinking ; but the 
money might be a temptation. Miss Seldon is an 
only child, and the Priory grounds join the Manvers 
estate.” * 

“ Pray do not entertain the idea for a moment, 
major. Really our conversation is degenerating into 
gossip.” ^ 

“ Yes. Well, we will say no more — only I know a 
thing or two about Manvers which makes me* suspi- 
cious. He is not as rich as you might imagine.” 

‘ What a splendid sunset ! ” said the rector. 

Dear old man ! I knew how he hated anything 


approaching scandal, and Phina was one of his 
favourites. 

I spent a mauvais quart d'heiire until Phina came, 
and sat dowm beside me. I noticed that her face was 
flushed, her hands trembled, and beads of perspiration 
stood on her forehead. 

“ Do let us be going, Christine,” she said, with an 
appealing look in her dark eyes. 

“ Are you not well, dear } ” 

“Yes; but I want to go. Eustace thinks Iliad 
better,” she replied. 

“ It is of no consequence to me what Mr. Manvers 
thinks,” I answered crossly. 

“ But I cannot — oh, I dare not — stay,” she said, 
standing up. 

The eyes of the other ladies were turned inquiringly 
towards us, and, fearful of making a scene, I took leave 
of Mrs. Seldon, and departed. 

I noticed that Eu cce did not see us to the carriage, 
as was his custom on such occasions. 

“ What did you mean by saying you dared not 
remain?” I asked on the way home. 

“ Oh, nothing. My head ached, and 1 did not know 
what I was saying.” 

And yet she had told me that she felt quite well. 
The more 1 thought of it, the more convinced 1 be- 
came that Eustace Manvers, for some purpose of his 
own, had exercised what I mentally designated his 
“ unholy powers ” over my darling sister. 

As the summer waned, I began to hope, and yet to 
fear, that Phina would come to me one day and tell me 
that she was going to be married. I hoped it for the 
sake of her own peace of mind ; 1 feared because I 
believed that, whatever Eustace had felt at the com- 
mencement of the engagement, all his love for his 
promised wife had now died out of his heart. 

There was no real necessity for long waiting. Phina 
had her own small fortune, and would be no burden to 
any man. As the weeks flitted by, I noticed that she 
drooped more and more. Sometimes she was silent 
and depressed, at others elated and excitable. 

Eustace came as seldom as he consistently could, 
and I knew that all the neighbourhood was talking of 
his marked attention to Miss Seldon. She visited us 
often enough, and at times 1 could scarcely bring 
myself to be civil to her. 

At last I could bear it no longer. If Phina was 
blind, it was time someone opened her eyes. 

She listened to all 1 had to say without a single 
denial or interruption ; but when, at the end, I besought 
her for her own honour’s sake to give Eustace up, her 
fiery indignation burst forth. 

“ What right have you, Christine, or anyone else, to 
say that he no longer loves me ? 1 tell you, jealousy 

and malicious tongues will never separate us.” 

“ You are separated already in everything but the 
outward bond ; and that, if you do not break it your- 
self, will soon be broken for you. Phina, dear, believe 
that it is only for your good I speak.” 

“ I will never believe he has ceased to love me unless 
I hear it from his own lips. Christine, was there ever 
any insanity in our family ?” 
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1 was startled by the query. 

“ What makes you ask such a thing ? ” I inquired. 

I wish particularly to know. I was asked the 
same question myself once. You would not condemn 
a man for breaking his engagement if he believed the 
git'] he loved had any tendency that way, would you.^” 

“Certainly I should. lie should think of these 
things beforehand. In my opinion, a betrothal is as 
sacred and binding as marriage: ‘ For better, for worse, 
for richer or poorer, in sickness and in health.* You 
know all the rest, Phina.” 

“ You have not answered my question. There was 
some relative of o^irs who died insane, was there 
not ? ” 

There was a peevishness in her tone which warned 
me to give a direct answer without further waiting. 

“Yes, there was, Phina ; but mind, I believe it was 
temper, and not insanity.” 

“ How foolish you are, Christine ! Tell me about it.” 

“ It was our mother’s mother. She was a Jewess, 


and very beautiful, but having a p.assionate and un- 
governable temper; When her daughter — our mother, 
Phina—married a Christian and renounced the Jewish 
faith, she cursed her, and vowed never to speak to her 
again. It was the keeping this wicked vow, I firmly 
believe, that caused her reason to forsake her. Aunt 
Lena told me about it years ago; I think it would 
h«ave been as well to have .said nothing.” 

Phina sat silent for a time. Presently she asked — 

“ Do you think such things are hereditary ? ” 

‘‘No, 1 do not,” I responded firmly. 

To tell the truth, I had never given the subject a 
thought, and to have Phina asking such strange ques- 
tions made me very uncomfortable. 

How I wished that our dear father and mother had 
been spared ! They could have governed this wild 
and passionate nature of my sister’s, which was always 
causing me so much anxiety. Then it struck me how 
iDuch Phina resembled the portrait I had seen of our 
grandmother. 

1 told Robert of all this, and he looked grave. 

‘•We must not allow this, little wife. You and 
Phina shall have a holiday. You will forget all your 
little difficulties, and come home fresh and happy.” 

VVe paid a scries of visits among old friends, and I 
was delighted to note the effect of a change of scene 
on the drooping spirits of my sister. Once more she 
was radiant and beautiful ; and so numerous were her 
admirers, that 1 comforted myself with the thought 
that, should Eustace Manvers prove unfaithful, there 
would be no lack of c.indidates to fill his place. Only, 
if Phina loved him as I loved my Robert, it would be 
impossible to displace him for another. I could only 
hope her love, like her nature, was different from mine. 

Alas for my hopes ! As soon as we returned to 
Eltonbridgc all her old restlessness 
and excitability returned. I knew, 
without asking, that she was help- 
lessly, hopelessly miserable. 

I could see that a crisis was 
approaching, and I hoped and 
prayed that it might speedily come, 
and end the unendurable sus- 
pense. 

Little did I think how terrible 
that crisis was to be ! 

I had been to See my friend Mrs. 
Summerhayes, and had prolonged 
my stay beyond the hour for making 
fashionable calls but in the coun- 
try we do not adhere strictly to 
fixed rules-~in the case of intimate 
friends, at least. • 

The day had been dull, and it 
was unusually dark for the hour. I 
did not mind the shor^ walk, but 
.the chill greyness which wrapped 
the landscape in gloom had a de- 
pressing influence, and 1 hurried 
along, anxious to reach the more 
congenial atmosphere of mv bright 
happy home. 
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"SHE LOOKED ROUND AS WE ENTERED” (/. 7). 


She uttered the last words with 
an unearthly scream. 

Paralysed as I was with terror, 
the dreadful truth dawned upon 
me — my sister had lost her reason ! 

Two days later, Eustace Man- 
vers called. Doubtless the news 
had spread, in spile of my precau- 
tions, and he had come to condole 
with us in our calamity. I was 
too weak and unnerved to go down 
at once ; but when Robert had 
been with him for about ten 
minutes, I summoned all my 
courage and entered the morning- 
room. 

“ I have seen it coming on for a 
long while,” he was saying as I 
went in. 

“Your perceptions are unusually 
acute,” i said, without a word of 
greeting. 

Me looked uncomfortable, and 
stood up as if anxious to go. 

“ I have been explaining to Mr. 
Eielden that under the circum- 
stances it will be advisable to con- 
sider the engagement between your 
sister and myself at an end. It 
would be folly to continue it.” 

“ Are you sure it was not at an 
end before this happened ? ” I 
asked, looking him fully in the 
face. 

He turned a shade paler, but 


The hall door stood open, and not a sound could 
be heard. 

A sudden sense of desolation fell upon me as I en- 
tered the dark drawing-room, hoping to find Robert or 
l*hina there. The room was deserted ; but even in 
the fading light 1 could detect an air of unusual dis- 
order ; chairs were disarranged, and a choice vase on 
a little table had been knocked over on its side. 

“ Bobbie has been here,” I said to myself, trying to 
shake off the feeling of oppression and apprehension. 

As I turned to cross the room, my foot struck some- 
thing small and hard. 1 stooped and picked it up. 

It was Phina’s engagement-ring, battered and 
crushed. 

Then f knew that at last the crisis had come. 

My poor darling ! 

1 rushed up the stairs to my sister^s room. It was 
ablaze witlxlight ; and there, seated before the looking- 
glass, her white arms and neck glittering with jewels, 
was Phina. 

She turned to me with a loud wild laugh. 

“ He will never find another as handsome,” she cried. 
“Am I not more beautiful than she? Yes, I know I 
am ; but we arc separated now— separated I 


gave no answer. 

“ I found this on the floor the 
evening my sister was taken ill. 1 will return it to 
you.” 

I handed him the battered ring as I spoke. 

If I wanted confirmation of my suspicions, 1 had it 
in his face as he mechanically took the ring, and with- 
out a word to either of us, left the house. 

The interview had been too much for me. I felt a 
throbbing in my head ; the room seemed whirling 
round me ; Robert’s arms were about me, then they 
seemed to lose their hold, and 1 fell— deeper and 
deeper — into an abyss of darkness. 

II.' 

I MUST apologise for intruding my uncouth narrative 
in the midst of a story so ably told ; but Mrs. Fielden 
insists that I alone can finish what she has begun. 

I am a plain, homely man, and writing is a new 
thing to me ; therefore, what 1 have to say will be 
told in as few words as possible. 

When Mrs. Fielden, with her invalid sister and an 
attendant, look^ a small house in our quiet watering- 
place, 1 called upon her— partly because her husband 
was an old friend of mine, and partly because I had 
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heard her sister’s sad story, and was anxious to gain 
a few more particulars. 

Some years ago I was in the medical profession, but 
the death of a relative leaving me comfortably pro- 
vided for, I decided to leave the somewhat crowded 
arena, thereby making elbow-room for some young 
fellow who needed the proceeds of a practice more 
than 1 did. I had known Eustace Manvers, too, in 
days gone by, therefore the affair had more than an 
ordinary interest for me. Mrs. Fieldcn was very 
grateful for my visits, and by-and-by 1 ventured to 
ask for an interview with her sister, to which, rather 
unwillingly, she consented. 

Shall I ever forget the first time I saw Phina ? 

She was sitting by the window, looking listlessly out 
at the dancing waves. She looked round as we en- 
tered, and her large, dark, mournful eyes met mine. 
The depths of their sad appealing seemed to say, 
“ Save me from myself ! ” and from my inmost being 
the determination arose to save this radiant young 
creature from the terrible fate that hung over her. 

She responded to my greeting* in a quiet, inert 
manner, and then sat silent, scarcely removing her 
eyes from my face, whilst Mrs. Fielden and I carried 
on a somewhat dcsultor^^ conversation. 

The clock struck four. As it did so, the pallid hue 
of Miss Elkington’s face changed to a deep crimson, 
her hands trembled, and her eyes grew bright. 

“We had better go,” said Mrs, Fielden uneasily. 

“ Pardon me — I wish to remain. I think I can be 
of service,” I answered, in an undertone. 

' Miss Elkington had risen to lier feet, and was talk- 
ing to herself in an incolicrcnt manner. 

1 crossed the room, laid my cool hand on her 
fevered wrist, and looked fixedly into her eyes. 

“ Bring me a basin of cold water,” 1 said to the 
attendant, without moving my eyes from my patient’s 
face. 

With the water I laved face, brow, and hands. 

The effect was magical. 

The flush faded, the trembling ceased, and the eyes 
assumed a natural expression. 

“ I feel better now,” she said softly. 

“ I think she is safe for this evening,” I said to the 
attendant ; and wishing Mrs. Fielden farewell, I took 
my leave. 

Strange memories of my old life as a medical stu- 
dent came back to me that night. 1 remembered how 
I had once made insanity and its connection with 
nervous disorders my especial study, and had evolved 
some rather curious theories from it — theories which 
had been much ridiculed by some of my colleagues, 
but which were, I was convinced, perfectly feasible. 

Then I remembered when my dearest friend and 
fellow-worker, Arthur Vane, had broken down in a 
course of study, and how I had nursed him in his 
terrible nervous affliction. Yes ; and my theories 
and treatment would have been effectual ; but one 
dreadful day he was taken from me, and carried away 
to some place of cortfinement. 

“ Insanity,” the doctors called it. I knew it was no 
such thing. 
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“ The doctors will soon find out,” said my fellow- 
students. 

Alas ! before they had time to study the case Arthur 
died. 

It was rather strange that all these old memories 
should come crowding my brain after my interview 
with Miss Elkington ; yet the more I thought of her 
the more 1 became convinced that she was no more 
insane than myself ; and when my memory reverted to 
Eustace Manvers, as he had been years ago, I felt 
1 had the clue to much that was unintelligible to other 
medical men who had studied the case. 

1 set myself to study her temperament. It was, as 
1 had surmised, highly nervous and sensitive : an 
yEolian harp cqj^ld not have responded more readily 
to the passing breeze than the pulsations of her highly- 
strung nerves to the will-power of the man she had 
loved so passionately. He had swept the strings of 
this human harp with no light hand — hence the result : 
the strings jarred out of tune ; but, with God’s help, 
I knew and felt 1 could set them once more to 
sweetest music. 

1 persevered in my method. Mrs. Fielden, delighted 
with the result of my first experiment, placed her sister 
entirely in my hands. 

I persuaded my patient to take short drives or walks, 
encouraged her to talk on trivial subjects, and to notice 
people and things about her. 

The attacks of wildness grew less and less, and at 
length a touch or a word from me was sufficient to 
ward them off completely. 

1 am aware that in some cases I should not have 
been so successful. In this instance I thoroughly 
understood the temperament, was well acquainted 
with all the circumstances, and above all, was dog- 
gedly determined to succeed at all costs. 

It was a work of time, but the day came when my 
efforts were crowned with success. I saw my patient 
mingle with the people around her with all the ease 
and self-possession of a well-bred woman — her smile 
as sweet and her manner as composed as that of her 
sister or any other lady. 

“You have worked wonders; we can never repay 
you,” Mrs. Fielden said. 

“ I will ask for my fee another time,” I replied 
enigmatically. 

I did not mean to be premature* but Mrs. Fielden 
began to talk of going home, so I had no alternative. 

I had no well-rounded phrases at command — no 
honeyed words or flatteries. I simply went to Phina, 
and asked her plainly if she would be my wife. 

“ I must tell you something before I give you an 
answer,” she said ; and I listened patiently#to what 
she had to say. 

“ When I became engaged to Eustace Manvers, I 
loved him with all the intensity of which my nature 
was capable. You do not know — Christine does not 
know — what happened on that dreadful evening when 
the engagement was broken off. 1 was alone in the 
drawing-room, and he came to me — as he had come so 
often — with a cruel mocking smile and stinging words, 
instead of the caresses and tenderness he had formerly 
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piVished upon me. Then he told me he had ceased to 
%ve me ; for 1 was mad, and it was impossible to love 
a mad woman. 1 got angry at last; I pulled his ring 
from my finger, and flung it away. But he knew his 
power over me : no bird caught in a net was more 
helpless than I. He made me believe that I was 
really mad, and then he left me. Just as he had told 
me 1 should do after he was gone, that 1 did ; some 
unseen power urged me on. 1 cannot tell you all I 
endured ; but the spell he cast over me is broken for 
ever, and by your hand. I cannot love as I loved 
him ; all the fire has died out of my nature ; what 
affection 1 have is yours. If you are content to have 
me thus, I will be your wife.” 

“ 1 am content with love without passion,” I 
answered. “ But one thing I must tell you : Eustace 
Man vers is not the only man who has a strong will ; 
and, Phina, I mean to make you love me.” 

What I read in the tender pathos of those dark eyes 
was sufficient answer for me. 

When Mrs. Fielden returned to Eltonbridge, it was 
with the distinct understanding that I was shortly to 
follow, and claim Phina as my own. 

We were married with what Mrs: Fielden called ‘in- 
decent haste”; but I was glad to get it (juietly over, and 
to carry off my wife to new scenes and sunnier ciinics. 

She grew brighter and more beautiful every day, and 
I was so happy that I never once thought of asking 
her if she had learned to love me. She was always 
sweet and gentle to me, and what could a plain, homely 
man like John Leslie desire more than that? 


One morning, when we were walking along the Rue 
du Beaune, Paris, we came face to face with Eustace 
Manvers. 

I felt Phina’s grasp on my arm grow more firm, but 
she walked bravely on, after looking fixedly at her former 
lover. Neither of us returned his polite bow. When 
we were in our private room at the H6tel de 
TElysde, free from interruption, 1 looked at my wife, 
to see what effect this unexpected encounter had had 
upon her. 

Perhaps she read in my face the question my lips 
would fain have asked ; for she looked up at me with 
a glad smile, and said— 

“ I am so thankful, John, that I am your wife, and 
not his. I cannot understand how he could ever have 
gained such influence over me.” 

‘‘Shall 1 tell you the secret?” I asked, “Eustace 
Manvers is one of the most clever mesmerists I ever 
knew, and in you he found an easy subject. You were 
loo nervous and sensitive to resist.” 

“ 1 wonder if he practises his arts on his wife ? ” 
Phina said dreamily. 

‘‘He has no wife.” 

“ Hut, John, when we were married it was reported 
in Eltonbridge that the next wedding would be that of 
Mr, Manvers and Mi.s.s Scldon.” 

“Yes; but that happy consummation has not yet 
taken place. I believe he went so far as to offer him- 
self to Miss Scldon.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Well, she refused him.” 


GARDENING IN D E C J^: M B E R. 
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ECEMHER is a 
month of few 
flowers, at least 
of those that ap- 
pear naturally in 
the garden. But 
the amateur gar- 
dener, whether in 
town or country, 
may have choice 
specimens to 
adorn his table, if 
he so wishes. 
Where means are 
at command, and 
ample time is 
given to the 
plants, forced 
bulbs, violets, and many other things may be ob- 
tained. 

It is hot, however, everyone that can thus indulge 
his hobby for gardening, and the majority of flower- 


lovers have to rest content with things that require 
far less attention. 

'Fhe chrysanthemum is a poor man’s flower. It 
thrives as well in the suburban districts of large towns 
as in the pure country air. It belongs rightfully to 
November, gilding the month of fogs with brilliant 
colour ; but the flowers may be gathered through the 
present season if the cuttings are struck in March, 
(hardening is, it must be remembered, a recreation 
that demands patience and perseverance. If things 
fail at first don’t get discouraged, as one in time learns 
the likes and dislikes of the various things from many 
([uarters of the globe that find a home in the small 
border or the humble greenhouse. Even the varieties 
that bloom in November may be had in perfection now 
by striking the cuttings in August, whereas the show 
blooms are produced on plants struck the previous 
November. 

To get floVvers in December simply mean's striking 
the cuttings la^er in the year. A few varieties are in 
full beauty naturally in the festive month, and' the 
most popular is Princess 'feck, a very old but worthy 
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kind, the flowers white, beautifuliy incurved, and pro- 
duced with great freedom. Then one may have the 
tasselled kinds, usually known as the “Japanese*' — 
waving masses of florets, flung about in a charmingly 
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irregular way, a kind of flower that sends the artist 
into raptures of delight. 

Of such a type, Golden (iem, rich orange touched 
with red, Kthel, pure white, Pelican, creamy white, 
and White Ceres may be mentioned as of great merit. 
Grow the plants on with little stopping of the shoots, 
pinching them back when about four inches in height 
to encourage side growth. It is advisable to reduce 
the shoots, otherwise they will be unduly crowded, ill- 
ripened, and the flowers consequently poor. It must 
not be e.xpected that they will rival the large specimens 
to be seen at exhibitions, for these are produced by 
high feeding, an elaborate system of disbudding, and 
untiring energy throughout the year. 

A little greenhouse attached to the house will shelter 
a host of beautiful things, but none more charming 
than the gay chrysanthemum, the joy of the Japanese 
and the pride of luiglish gardens. Whilst this Kastein 
flower is before us 1 should like to draw the attention 
of my readers to its beauty as a wall shrub. It may 
appear at first siglrt a mad freak to plant it against a 
wall, but last year the writer was pleased to sec in 
quite a small garden in Hammersmith a wall smothered 
with, blossom, a perfect covering of the brightest 
colours. 

The secret is to choose good, strong, well-ripened 


plants, and put them out in the month of Marph, at 
the base of the wall, in rich, well-prepared soil. Leave 
a space of from two feet to three feet between each 
example, and the bottom of the wall may be beautified 
with the dwarf-growing pompone kinds, such as White 
Travenna and St. Michael, which has rich, golden- 
yellow flowers. 

Very careful selection is necessary, as the plants 
have to fight against the trials of an English winter. 
The incurved and reflexed classes are of peculiar 
value, the flowers throwing off heavy rains, which 
quickly spoil the more lumpy blooms. It is wise 
in the event of unpleasant weather to throw a 
canvas over the wall; or, better still, fix a coping 
board to the top, on which the curtain can be ad- 
justed. Protection will be afforded the flowers when 
necessary, and on fine days the curtain can be easily 
drawn up. 

My selection of varieties for walls would be, of the 
incurved and reflexed classes, Mr. George Glenny, 
bright primrose yellow ; Princess of Wales, blush ; 
Venus, pink; Nil Desperandum, bronze; (iolden 
Empress, Jardin des Plantes, deep yellow (a lovely 
kind) ; Golden and Pink Christines ; and King of the 
Crimsons, deep crimson. 

Of the Japanese section choose Peter the Great, 
yellow ; Margot and Bouquet Fait, two well-known 
kinds ; Mens. Mousillac ; Elaine, white, and Jules 
Lagrav^re, which is the king of outdoor chrysan- 
themums. Its deep purple marone flowers keep in 
perfection over a long season, and their colour is riph 
and telling. The soil at the base the wall must be 
enriched by a liberal addition of manure, and well 
trodden about the roots of the plants. With the ex- 
ception of the pompones, which should have six shoots 
to each plant, reduce those of the other varieties to 
four, and they must be nailed to the wall as in the 
case of ordinary climbers. 

Do not top the branches, but carefully train them 
out. During the summer give liquid manure, water 
occasionally, and syringe the plants in the evening. 
This refreshes them, and removes dust from the 
leaves. They will continue to bloom throughout 
November and December, unless the weather is 
exceptionally wet. Damp kills more flowers than 
frost. 

A small greenhouse is a blessing# One may have in 
it the Christmas rose, llelleboms niger^ and this is 
the most precious jewel of December. It is the flower 
of the festive month, and an appropriate table adorn- 
ment. Why the helfcborc is not more grown by 
amateurs is to me a mystery! It is perfectly hardy, 
and the while flowers are of great beauty.^ Except 
perhaps a stray primrose, or the fragrant coltsfoot, it 
stands alone in dreary December. The plants may be 
purchased, if of ordinary varieties, for about ninepence 
e.'ich, the price varying according to their Hze. 

There is a liost of kinds, differing merely in degree 
from each other, and from this imposing throng may 
be selected Altifolius, which blooms early, being in 
perfection in late November; the pure white St. Brigid 
and Major. One variety would be sufficient in small 
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■gardens, and my choice would be Major. Its flowers 
are large, of the purest white, and a spreading clump 
in the garden is full of charm. But please remember 
that it is necessary, in order to protect the flowers from 
heavy rains, to place over each clump a handglass, 
putting this on when the buds first show themselves in 
the thicket of leafage. They will then expand in fresh 
beauty, unsullied by the treacherous weather of 
December. 

The Christmas Rose, like the homely Hepatica, 
strongly dislikes disturbance at the root. Amateurs 
are strangely fond of killing their plants with kindness. 
The Hellebore, once at home in a light, loamy, well- 
drained soil, should be left alone for a few years. An 
ideal staple for it is loam mixed with sufficient 
leaf mould to make it moderately light ; but it is un- 
necessary to provide such a diet when the ordinary 
soil of the garden is deep and moderately rich, not a 



medley of brick ends and broken glass, the usual con- 
dition of small plots, in the suburbs of large cities in 
particular. 

I can tell of another way- to get an abundance of 
Hellebore flowers in winter. Lift a large clump from 


the open ground, remove a little of the rougher portion 
of the soil, and place it in an ordinary market basket. 
Fill up with cocoanut fibre refuse, which may be pur- 
chased cheaply at a neighbouring florist’s, and place it 
in the warmest corner of the greenhouse. Keep the fibre 
moderately moist, but not too wet. You will be re- 
warded by splendid fiowers, as pure as the driven snow, 
and with nice long stalks. 

When the beauty of the winter rose ” is over, place 
the clump out of doors, protecting it from frost wdth a 
mat, and when the ground is in working order again, 
transfer to Mother Earth. This clump must not be 
lifted again the following year, but if you have, say, tw'o 
or four clumps, you can ring the changes upon them. 
The forcing treatment is too much for them ever>' 
December. 

A bright, hardy plant this month is the Winter 
Cherry, known botanically as Physalis Alkekengi^ 
which belongs to the same family as the potato, and 
was introduced into England from Southern Europe 
in 1548. It does not flower in winter, although in 
full beauty now. This arises from a large calyx of 
scarlet colour enclosing the small tomato-like fruit, and 
these calyces hang on the shoots like little Chinese 
lanterns. 

Good plants cost from sixpence to one shilling each, 
and must have a warm light soil. Damp and shade 
are fatal. A large clump makes a brilliant picture of 
colour, and the slioots, with their gay-coloured calyces, 
last, when cut, and used like everlasting flowers, 
over twelve months. I w'as in a drawing-room recently 
where several spikes were placed in a large epergne, 
and I was astonished to find that these were the same 
‘•sprays,” if I may so call them, that I had given the 
hostess fourteen months ago. They looked as fresh 
as when first gathered, and brighter in aspect than 
many flowers. 

Once a good clump is secured, the plants may be 
divided in the spring and exchange made, if possible, 
with friends for other things. 

One of the most beautiful berried shrubs this month 
is the popular Fiery Thorn. It is not expensive. At a 
respectable nursery a good plant can be purchased for 
two shillings, and it is money well expended. The 
Thorn will succeed in either a north or east aspect, and 
if you can get the variety named Ljelandi, which costs 
no more, it will be an advantage, as the berries are 
borne more freely. 1 have not yet described the Fiery 
Thorn. 

Firstly its proper name is the Pyracantha or 
Cratcegus pyracantha^ and it belongs to the Thorn tribe. 
Its shoots are covered in the dull time of the year with 
a profusion of orange-scarlet berries, thickly massed 
together, and very brilliant in the weak sunshine of a 
winter’s day. It has a fine aspect when planted 
against an old wall, and in the early summer its white 
flowers are pretty, standing out in contrast to the deep 
green evergreen leafage. 

This fine wall Thorn will succeed in ordinary soil, 
and when established grows quickly. The feathered 
songsters rathler appreciate its gaudy fruit, which 
provides a splendid banquet in the hungry winter 
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season. It is unkind to drive them off, but it must 
be done in the interests of the garden. Provide other 
food to tempt them from the 'J'liorn berries. Through- 
out the whole of the year the Craticgus is presentable. 
Its rich green leafage is strikingly handsome, and in 
the winter the shoots are a blaiJC of colour with the 
bright fruit. 

Now as to a good climbing plant for the winter. 
My selection is the Winter Jasmine, which, when pur- 
chased, -should be described as Jasminum nudijlorum. 
It will live in gardens of all kinds, town or country, 
even in backyards where one would consider plant 
life impossible. Put there, amid uncomfortable sur- 
roundings, the leafless shoots of this climber are 
throughout the winter brightened with yellow flowers. 
If an Ivy happens to be climbing near, intermingle the 
twigs to get a rich contrast of colour— deep green 
foliage against intense yellow. 

An excellent specimen may be purchased for about 
one shilling or eighteenpence. It is a mistake to buy 
a weakly plant for the sake of a few pence. When 
vigorous they grow at once, and soon clothe the 
wall with beauty. Last winter a wall in a suburban 
garden was a sheet of yellow — a glorious feast of 
colour, and a perfect picture. Such splendid results 
are easily obtained. It is only necessary to plant in a 
good soil and keep the shoots carefully trained to the 
wall. 

Doubtless many amateur gardeners are caught 
napping in the winter, and their plants get frost-bitten. 
I his is serious ; but death may be averted by keeping 
the afflicted things quite in the dark until they have 
recovered, not plunging them at once into strong heat 


or exposing to bright sun. The temperature should 
be just sufficient to prevent further catastrophes. 
When the leaves have revived, gradually accustom the 
plants to the light, and water carefully. Unless plants 
are quite hardy they must be kept in a warm corner 
during periods of severe frost. Remember also that if 
the foliage is kept dry and the soil not too wet plants 
are less liable to suffer from frost. The greenhouse 
can be sufficiently heated with a small oil stove, which 
will enable “ geraniums,'" fuchsias, and similar things 
to be kept throughout the winter in health. 

Little work has to be done in the garden during this 
month. All bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips and 
daffodils, not yet planted must be got in without delay 
when the weather is favourable. Hardy plants may be 
put in, but everything depends upon the condition of 
the soil. 

Frequently in December it is impossible to do 
much work in the garden, but ther^ is no need to be 
idle. Get out a list of annuals you want for sowing in 
the spring, and make labels or sticks for flowers from 
deal laths. 

As regards the plaYits in the greenhouse, give 
water cautiously during the winter months. It must 
not be sprinkled about as in summer. Sunshine is 
now too weak to dry up superfluous moisture quickly, 
and a small oil stove does not give out a very strong 
heat. 

Remove decaying leaves and flowers ; kftep every- 
thing sweet and clean. Cleanliness is important in the 
culture of flowers. On fine, warm mornings admit a 
little air to sweeten the atmosphere ; December is not 
always a month of frosts and cold winds. 
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THE MODERN SERVANT GIRL. 


I hear a great deal now 
about “ service not 
\g what it was, and 1 
not help thinking that 
e is some truth in the 
ement. Without com- 
mitting myself to “Re- 
actionary ” or “ Retro- 
grade ” views in general 
— without laying all 
the blame on the 
School Board — I am 
disposed, for reasons 
which I will proceed 
to explain, to echo the 
popular cry. 

It is against young 
girls as servants— the 
products, presumably, 
of “ improved educa- 
tion ’’—that I bring 
my charge. I do not want to complain of servants in 
general, for 1 have received from them in my life 
more kindness than I can ever repay ; it is against 
the raw, untried, unapprenticed article that I inveigh. 
For five years I have suffered from a succession of 
these. They have been of all kinds : quick, slow, 
active, lazy, pleasant, sulky ; but one and all incom- 
petent to do the work they professed to do. When I 
have exhausted the resources of London, I have tried 
the country — for the unknown is always desirable. The 
results have been equally disappointing. While dis- 
claiming any tendency to Mrs. Carlyle’s spirit of 
romancing, and with no such awful revelations as hers 
to disclose with regard to cither girls — or insects — I 
think I may safely say that, with rare exceptions, the 
young servant girl, under present conditions, is, to use 
a colloquial but expressive phrase, “more trouble 
than she is worth.” 

I began with a little damsel of sixteen, named 
Martha, who came to me from a large well-managed 
orphanage in the J£ast End. In many ways she was 
vastly superior to her successors, being willing and 
obedient ; but she was absolutely devoid of method. 
This, I will allow, was not altogether her own fault, 
for she had been “ driven ” like a machine all through 
her short life. One day had succeeded another at the 
orphanage with monotonous regularity, and the girls 
had been taught everything except to teach them- 
selves. Martha, pr&bably as a result of this training, 
was easily depressed ; she took a saddened view of 
life, and ^jverything made her weep. She could 
supply no originality, or even “gumption.” 

“ What shall we have for dinner ? ” I once asked her 
vaguely, and waited for a suggestion. 

Martha’s eyes grew round as she revolved in her 
mind the dinners of the preceding days. 


“ Ye’ve ’ad chops, and ye’ve ’ad steaks,” she said, 
after a prolonged pause ; “and I don’t see what else 
ye can ’ave.” 

Martha’s kitchen was a sight to behold, and she 
never had a clean face ; but she was sympathetic — 
almost too sympathetic. If I inadvertently com- 
plained of a headache in her hearing, I was always 
reminded of it for a week afterwards. 

“ Got the ’edache agin, m’m she would say as her 
morning greeting. “ It is miserable, ain’t it, to feel 
like that?” 

Poor little Martha ! I never enjoyed good health 
until she took her departure. 

My next experience was with a young person named 
Marianne — a girl of eighteen, with curly brown hair, 
a round rosy face, and a perpetual smile. I flattered 
myself that I should spend several pleasant years 
with Marianne. Alas! I reckoned without my host. 
Like “jane,” in that well-known little work called 
“ Reading without Tears,” Marianne was “ a nice 
girl, but she stole and told lies.” She stole as un- 
blushingly as Topsy, and told lies with at least equal 
ingenuity. She had also other affinities with Topsy, 
for one could not overcome a certain liking for her, 
notwithstanding her faults. She was so good-tem- 
pered, and directly after a severe reprimand would 
come up again smiling so sweetly. “The more you 




‘A nicp: girl, dut siik stole 
AND TOLD LIES.” 
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'“my ’ed’s all of a goggi.e, and my legs are all 
OF a fur."' 

squeezed the bolster on her (and it needed a deal of 
squeezing !) “ the more she looked round the corner 
of it.” Reproofs rolled off her like water off a duck, 
and she was always pleasant and amiable. She was 
very fond, too, of reading— -a pursuit which I en- 
couraged until I found it hopeless to elevate her taste. 
Many servants, I have noticed-— and many mothers 
too, for that matter — appear to think that “reading” 
is a virtue in itself, entirely independent of the thing 
read ; and Marianne was addicted exclusively to 
Dream Books and cheap “ Dreadfuls.” Her character 
cannot be better shown than by the fact that her first 
month’s wages went in buying a showy gilt Albert 
watch chain, which, as she possessed no watch, and 
her only pair of stockings showed large holes, seemed 
rather superfluous. Even Miss Ophelia herself would 
have given Marianne up, anti yet to this day I 
occasionally regret her. 

My next attempt was of a very different kind. 
Susan was as fragile as Marianne had been big and 
strong. She was seventeen ; neat, and precise ; and 
she gave herself all the airs of a little old woman. 
Poor girl ! she was not particularly robust, but no 
confirmed out-patient of an hospital could have de- 
scribed her complaints more fondly than she did. 

“ My ’ed’s all of a goggle, and my legs arc all of a 
fur,” she would say ; adding, wdth a weak little 
smile, “ I think it’s carryin’ the coals as does it.” 

Poor Susan was already an expert “class leader,” 
and her school prizes, which she proudly showed me, 
were many and various. I couldn’t help thinking 
that almost any walk in life would have suited this 
young woman better than that of a general servant. 
Her mother came to see me one day, to ask me if I 


couldn’t manage to make the work easier — “ Must she 
carry the coals ? ” for instance. 

“ Well, you see,” 1 said, “ I engaged her to 
carry coals, and she wouldn’t be of much use to me, 
if I did all the work while she sat in the parlour.” 

Susan left at the end of two months. 

“ I feel better in meself, m’m,” she said at parting, 
with the manner of a dame of sixty, “but my meals 
they lay there'^ (pointing to her chest); “and as 
for the meat, 1 can turn it round and round in my 
mouth, but swaller it I can’t.” 

After Susan’s departure I tried a registry office. 
Now, to my mind, registry offices arc nets for the un- 
wary. How often have we not entered their voracious 
maw, and paid ten, or even fifteen, shillings without 
getting any return ! And the cheap registry offices 
are just as bad as the dear ones. After trying a few 
“ high-class ” offices with no result, I thought I would 
try another kind, and applied for a servant at a dingy 
little place near Tottenham Court Road, where the 
usual charge was a shilling only. A crowd of girls 
and women filled the small shop — and it was certainly 
not a pleasant-looking crowd. Girls with bold eyes and 
long straight fringes, and feathers of the Whitechapel 
type ; women, on whose bloated faces drink was but 
loo plainly written — a brazen, pitiful group ! 1 paid 

the shilling, gave my address, and one of the nicest- 
looking of the waiting damsels was brought forward 
for interrogation. She was a pert, red-cheeked girl 
of twenty, with a dirty face, a frayed ulster, and a wild 
red fringe that obscured her eyes. I stated my re- 
(jtiirements. The girl did not budge. 



"SHE was a pert, RED-CHKKKEL) cikl 
WILD RED FRINGE.” 
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'‘Business ’ousc ?'^ she inquired, without moving an 
eyelid. 

“ What’s that ? ” I asked. 

The woman in charge explained that it meant a shop. 

The girl was dismissed— or, rather, dismissed me — 
with contempt ; for mine is not a “ business ’ouse.” 
With two others I fared no better. They made the 
same query, and departed ; and I departed too, leaving 
my shilling behind me. The shopwoman promised 
to send me a suitable damsel, but I need hardly say 
that no one came. 

I may state in this connection that the real slum- 
girl is, like her better-educated sister, very con- 
temptuous of service. I remember once sending a raw 
girl of fifteen from a starving family to a registry office, 
enclosing the necessary fee for her in an envelope. 
Subsequently wc found that her mother had appro- 
priated the fee, and drunk— so to speak — the clothes. 
Finally the girl refused a place I eventually got for 
her, because she had expected at least ten pounds a 
year, and was only promised nine pounds. She pre- 
ferred a daily trudge to and from the factory at two 
shillings per week. 

But to return to my own girls. After the failure of 
the registry offices to supply my wants, I advertised 
for “a strong country girl.” 

The numbers who answered my advertisement 
seemed certainly encouraging, and I congratulated 
myself—a little too hastily, as it afterwards turned 
out. All the applicants represented themselves as 
giants of strength, paragons of virtue, and of unflag- 
ging industry. I engaged the most promising, wdio, 
among her other virtues, boasted that she had never 
had a day’s ill-health. At the end of three days I 
found her weeping in the pantry. 

“ What’s the matter, Ellen ? ’' I said. 

“ Oh, m’m, please, my legs is all of a tremble, and I 
think my ealth is bound to suffer if I stay. The fogs, 
they make me feel fainty-like.” 

“ But I thought you said you were so strong.” 

“ Well, m’m, Tve ’card say as ’ow the strongest goes 
off soonest.” 

I administered some sal volatile, and did the little 
work there was to do myself, sending the patient to 
bed. Next day I sent her out for an hour’s run in 
the fresh air. She went out at lo a.m., and did not 
return for twelv^ hours. At ten at night the invalid 
walked in smiling. She did not stay long after this. 
From experience of Ellen and the three girls that 
followed her, I have come to the conclusion that many 
girls come up from the country just for a week or two’s 
jaunt in London, and get the fares for the proposed 
jaunt from the ladies who are foolish enough to en- 
gage ‘them. Ellen and her successors seemed 
surprised that any work at all was expected of them. 
One of them proposed to leave after a w'cek, saying 
plaintivfly — 

“ I ^uldn’t live, m’m, where there ain’t more things 
kep’.” 

Another, the second day, began to remark, This 
ain’t my work,” which remark she made unceasingly, 
until requested to leave. 


AU these damsels seemed highly-educated, but one, 
named Amelia, “took the cake” in the matter of 
education, if not' in house- work. 

“ Why, where did you learn to sweep ? ” I asked 
her one day, seeing her raise clouds of dust with a 
broom. 

“Well, m^m, I ain’t had much experience of sweep- 
ing, but I can do crool.work, and play the pianner 
beautiful." 

' “Well,” I said incautiously, “it’s a pity you don’t 
take lessons in sweeping from little Jane next door. 
I don’t know about her crewel-work, but she keeps 
the house like a new pin.” 

“ Tl^a/ girl ! ” Amelia cried contemptuously, 
flourishing her broom. “ I’ve been at school with ’er. 
Why, the girl’s a perfect fool. She were past twelve 
year old, and couldn’t move the decimal point.” 

I was bound to confess that though much more than 
twelve years old myself, neither could 1 move the 
decimal point— whatever that may be. 

And here, before I close my paper, I would like lo 
make a few general remarks. There should be 
some previous training required for service. In no 
other profession is no apprenticeship required, and 
yet, no one will deny that this requires an apprentice- 
ship quite as much as any other. Girls arc received 
into service, are paid wages at once, while all the time 
they may know nothing, or next to nothing, of their 
work, and what experience they do gain is generally 
at the expense of their employer, “ Crool-work ” and 



“‘l CAN DO CROOL-WORK AND PLAY THK PIANNKR 
BEAUTIFUL.'" 
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“ planner playing/^ or even the power of moving the 
decimal point, are but poor substitutes for diligence 
and honesty in service. And the girls’ mothers are to 
blame for this as much as and more than the Board 
Schools. The mothers, as I heard one of the wise 
among them remark, “ bring their girls up too soft.** 
They teach them nothing, and treat them as delicate 
plants, on which the wind must not blow too roughly. 
Yet they imagine that these useless incumbrances 
deserve high wages, while the incumbrances them- 
selves, like Amelia, think that they confer upon you 


a high favour by remaining. But the learned Amelia 
was my last trial of her kind. Since then I have 
eschewed all dealings with young servant girls, 
whether ignorant or educated, and have got, in- 
stead, a nice, respectable, middle-aged woman, who 
has passed through the stur$n und drang period of 
her life, and has had time to develop a conscience and 
understanding of her own, and to learn the hrst great 
principles of all useful service : not a mere smattering 
of badly-taught machine work, or an incomplete top- 
dressing of science and art. 


THE SLEEVE OF CARE. 

By C. E. C. WEIGALL, Author of “ The Temptation of Duloe Carruthers,” etc. etc. etc. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

O, dear, nothing^ positively nothings 
will reconcile me to it,” said Mrs. 
Humphreys, with feeble stubborn- 
ness and a suspicious quiver in 
her voice, 

“ Mother, dearie, I am so sorry, 
but it is inevitable — you must see 
that It is inevitable,” answered Tessie, with quick 
vivacious utterance, and all the assurance of nineteen 
years. “ How can we all go on living on one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and have meat to eat every 
day, or even a scrape of butter on our bread } Phyllis or 
I must go out as a governess, and it is only fortunate 
that we have both been decently educated, and fitted 
for the position.” 

“What will Raymond say.^” said Phyllis, looking 
up with a sudden flash of mischief in her quiet eyes. 

“ WhaPs Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?” quoted 
Tessie with fine scorn. “And what on earth has 
Raymond to do with the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear, I did not say that when I was engaged 
to your poor dear father,” put in Mrs, Humphreys 
tremulously. 

“ Is it the same ? 1 ask you, dear mother, do you 

imagine that 1 am in tove with Raymond ? ” 

Tessie looked down at her mother with an amused 
smile, 

“ Tessie,” began her mother plaintively ; but the 
girl was speaking again in a meditative fashion, with 
her eyes wandering away to the quaint little street 
outside. 

“ Miss Dale told me that the test of being in love 
was blushing when you thought of the man you 
loved. Now, I ask you, Phyllis, did you ever see me 
blush when Raymond’s name was mentioned 

“ I think, perhaps,” said her sister cautiously, 
“ that you care for him rather more than you think.” 

“ Well, anyhow, ‘ revenons tl nos moutons^ ” rejoined 
Tessie carelessly. “In spite of what the whole world 
says, I am going to help my family.” 


“What a dreadful thing it is to be sure,” groaned! 
Mrs. Humphreys wearily. “ Are you quite sure, dear, 
that you have hunted everywhere to see whether a 
few bank-notes may not have been carelessly stuffed 
away by someone in your dear father’s lifetime V 

Tessie shook her head, but her mother con- 
tinued — 

“ I know that once when I was a girl I came across- 
a five-pound note in an old book— a “ Breeches Bible 
or some such curiosity, and I think it quite possible, 
my dear, that 1 may have, perhaps— quite accidentally,, 
of course, marked some book with a bank-note. What 
do you think ? ” 

She looked so eagerly up from the sofa where she 
was lying, into her daughter’s face that Tessie’s eyes 
dimmed with tears as she answered her— 

“ No, dear, everything was overhauled when papa 
died ; and, besides, since the sale we have not so many 
places left where notes might be hidden.” 

She took her mother’s hand caressingly in hers, and 
looked down with intense pity at the fraH, crape- 
gowned figure of the mother who had all her life through 
been thought for, and shielded from every trouble and 
anxiety. 

It seemed to be so hard that now, at the very time 
when Mrs. Humphreys most needed comforts, she 
should be deprived of them at one blftw. And Tessie’s. 
quick thoughts sped back to her father’s death in the 
old home, and to their sudden discovery that the care- 
lessness of their lawyer had deprived them of the 
greater part of their income ; then to the sale of their 
treasures, and their arrival at the little furnished house 
among the Yorkshire hills and moors, where tkey had 
taken refuge. 

Phyllis, on her knees at her mother’s side, look the 
other white, diamond-ringed hand in hers, and pressed 
her lips gently upon k. d 

She was the silent, brown-haired daughtcp, whose 
insignificant features formed such a foil for 'Jessie’s 
perfect beauty. 

But, at the same time, Phyllis was capable of a good 
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deal of hidden wit ; and, if she was a violet 
hidden beneath a stone of reserve, she was full of 
sweetness. 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ” wailed Mrs. Humphreys, 
“ which is it to be ? There is only a year between you, 
but Tessie certainly looks much the older. You know 
I really cannot imagine which of you I could spare the 
best. Of course Tessie is the life and soul of the 
house, and there are a hundred things that would go 
utterly to pieces without her ; but then, again, what 
should I do without Phyllis when 1 had a headache.^’* 

“ The only thing to do,” said Tessie solemnly, laying 
her slim fingers on her mother’s lips, and looking 
across at her sister with a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes, “ is to toss up. Don’t look shocked, mother 
mine, but if anyone can boast of a shilling, hand it 
over at once. What ! not even a shilling in this 
poverty-stricken household } Then it is indeed time 
that 1 should go out into the world and make my 
fortune.” 

She dived into her pocket and produced a penny, 
which she balanced on the tip of her pretty finger with 
a saucy air. 

She looked so lovely standing in the June sunlight 
that Mrs. Humphreys could not repress a smile of 
maternal pride. 

Tessie Humphreys vvas one of those perfect 
brunettes whose hair is caught with threads of 
burnished gold, dancing and gleaming among its 
coils. 

Her eyes were melting grey, and the pure blue-white 
beyond the pencilled iris was clear with the brilliancy 
of complete health. 

Her tall, slim figure was well proportioned, and 
actiive as a wild creature of the woods and fields ; and 
as she stood, swaying slightly backwards and forwards 
on one shapely foot, she reminded one of a fiiir Diana, 
innate with life and happiness, caught and imprisoned 
in the shabby little room. 

“ Don’t be so frivolous, Tessie ; it is no jesting 
matter ! expostulated her mother. 

“ Heads, Phyllis — tails myself,” she replied, turning 
her laughing face towards the spinning penny. “ Tails, 
as I live 1 Then I must be immolated on the altar of 

. Oh ! mother, dear, dearest mother, don’t 

cry ! ” 

For Mrs. Humphreys had burst into a flood of 
teaVs. ^ 

Tessie flung herself down by the shabby green rep 
sofa, and tried by words and caresses to comfort her 
mother, while Phyllis on the other side begged to be 
her sister’s substitute, and valiantly declared her 
willingness to battle with the world. 

Afttfr a few moments Mrs. Humphreys recovered 
herself and sat up, pushing back her hair with an 
attenipt at a smile. 

“ Noi|;5ense, my dears, I should feel just the same 
whichever of you two I had to part with. Tessie, 
after all, you are the one most fitted to batvle with the 
world. God help you, my child ! ” 

Tessie looked round the little room with a sensation 
of something like triumph at her heart. 


She was another Hannibal, with her Alps uncrossed 
as yet, and she had the world before her. 

The room looked particularly distasteful to her just 
then. 

It certainly possessed in a great measure an 
atmosphere of poverty, for Mrs. Humphreys had 
insisted on selling everything that would realise any 
money whatsoever, and in reserving only their personal 
treasures. 

The chairs were covered with green rep, darned in 
several places, and were of that depressing shape which 
is common to lodging-houses. 

The coloured family pictures on the walls and the 
wax flowers on the chimney-piece had been removed, 
and their place filled by one or two of Tessie’s delicate 
water-colour drawings, and by a few rare pieces of 
china. 

Phyllis’s embroidery lay on every available spare, 
and decorated the “ cosy corner ” which the sisters 
had planned with so much delight. Scarlet flamingoes 
and blue peacocks wandered up the walls, and branches 
of apple blossom disguised the ugly painted mantel- 
piece, which even a Vandal would have scorned. 

What could not be disguised were tlie ceiling and 
the wall paper, the former of which was adorned with 
a blue and brick-red centre-piece of colour-wash ; the 
latter of which was a fine buttercup yellow, pricked out 
wdth magenta. 

Mrs. Hogg, the landlady from whom they had rented 
the tiny house, had called it “ very tasty,” and neither 
Phyllis nor Tessie had found it in their hearts to crush 
her evident satisfaction. 

“ If I get much money,” said Tessie slowly, “ I will 
repaper this room, and mamma shall have sweetbreads 
twice a week. ’ 

This vista of wealth w'as so all-absorbing that none 
of the trio perceived a visitor march up the little street 
and ring at the apology for a bell, which was all that 
Woodbine Cottage possessed. 

Helmdale was a little country town in the heart of 
the moorland, and as it was not the shooting season a 
stranger was considered such a curiosity that the whole 
place turned out to gape at him. 

“ Please ’uin,” said Mary Jane at the door, with 
a wide stare of astonishment (for sl'*e was a native 
of Helmdale), “ there’s a strange gentleman in the 
dining-room, asking for the missis.” 

As she spoke, she handed Tessie ilfcard, on which 
was engraved the name of “ St. John Baker.” 

“Who is it, dear.?” said Mrs. Humphreys, her 
voice fluttering with nervousness. 

Tessie set her lips in a hard firm line. 

“ It is Mr. Baker, mamma,” she said, as she tore 
Uie scrap of pasteboard into a hundred pieces. “You 
lie still, and Phyllis shall give you a dose of 
your palpitation mixture. / shall see him, and if 
I don’t ‘ wither’ him before I have done with him my 
name is not Tessie Humphreys.” 

Her mother, at the mere mention of the lawyer 
who had wrought so much havoc in her life, lay 
back upon h^r pillow, white and shivering. And 
Tessie, with her head in the air, marched off 
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She opened the door firmly, and the man who 
was standing w^th his back to the window, turned 
round at her approach. 

Her quick eyes saw that he was about forty, 
spare and dark, with a well -cultivated moustache, 
and those telKtale lines about his eyes that speak of 
a life of dissipation. 

He scrutinised her keenly, with some surprise, for 
he had never seen either of the Miss Humphreys ; 
and Baker was exceedingly susceptible to feminine 
beauty. 

And this scornful, beautiful girl, with the queenly 
head, and the pure pale colouring of a brunette, 
with the exquisitely arched lips, and the sensitive 
little nose, seemed to fulfil every requirement, every 
possibility of loveliness. 

“ Miss Humphreys ? ” he said in his smooth voice, 
as he came forward with hand outstretched, “how 
glad I am to make your acquaintance, and to assure 
you of my sympathy.” 

Tessie entrenched herself behind the table, the 
indignant colour flashing into her cheeks. 


“ I wonder that you dare come here to sec us— 
your victims — when your very presence is an insult ! ” 
she said, tremulously. 

Baker started a little, then passed his hand over 
his moustache, as if to conceal a smile. 

“ Really, Miss Humphreys,” he said, his eyes de- 
vouring every detail of the beauty which indignation 
only heightened — 

“ Really, 1 am at a loss to understand your 
meaning.” 

“ Your story was very plausible,” went on the girl, 
with unconscious tragedy in her voice. “ It Mjas un- 
lucky about the failure of that gold mine, and certainly 
remarkable that the bank should suspend payment 
on the same day. But why was our monev played 
ducks and drakes with in that fashion.^ ft should 
have been invested in some safe affair, especially 
where three helpless women, with no advisers, were 
concerned.” 

He winced under her words, and shrugged his 
shoulders uneasily. 

“ Really, Miss Humphreys,” he expostulated, 
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“ those investments, the Indian Bank and the Santa 
Jos6 mine, seemed to me so thoroughly reliable when I 
advised your using them, that a great part of my own 
fortune was invested in them, and has been swept 
away in their ruin " 

“Then,” cried Tessie, her eyes flashing with the 
indignation that was devouring her — “Then why, 
since our misfortune, in six short months have you 
set up a carriage and pair ? ” 

She meant it for a master stroke, but he saw his 
advantage, and drew himself up haughtily. 

“ I fail to see by what right you arc subjecting 
me to a cross-examination. All my eggs were not 
invested in one basket. And where one venture has 
failed, another has succeeded beyond expectation.” 

The light died out of Tessie’s face. She had hoped 
to confuse him, but she had only succeeded in placing 
herself in the wrong, and she turned dumbly towards 
the door. 

“ Pardon me,” said Baker, his hand already on 
the latch ; “ I only came to offer you my help— to 
inquire if there was anything that I could do for 
you. As my presence is, I fear, so distasteful to 
you, I will at once take my departure.” 

She looked at him, her eyes flashing back defiance. 

“ We need no visits of sympathy,” she said. “ Thank 
God, we have the best of earthly blessings to us, 
health and— honour.” 

Without another word Baker opened the door, and 
the sound of his footsteps was heard dying away 
up the rough pavement of the little street. Tessie, 
left alone, stood still for an instant, her hands locked 
tightly together, till she had regained her self-control. 
Then, with an attempt at a laugh, which was half 
a sob, she rejoined her mother and sister *in the 
little drawing-room. 

“ Don't ask me about anything, darlings,” she said, 
in answer to their anxious faces. “ He is a perfectly 
inexplicable brute, and P made no impression 
on him whatever. Now, Phil, let us retire to the 
kitchen to toast the muffins, and, after tea, we 
will set to work over the advertisement which is 
to dp wonders, and to restore the fallen fortunes of 
this fomily ! ” 

When St. John Baker had walked a few yards 
up the street, hf stopped short, as if struck by 
some sudden thought. Then he turned, and retraced 
his steps towards the house he had just left. 

His face was not looking its best at that moment. 

“Just one more look at her,” he muttered between 
his teeth. “ Little vixen ; I want to know her again 
when next I see her ! ^ 

He stble cautiously through the wicket -gate, and 
along the small border of stocks and Virginian 
creeper that ran along in front of the house, till 
he reached the kitchen window. 

He peered into the drawing-room as he passed, and 
saw it was empty, save for the motionless figure of Mrs. 
Humphreys on the sofa. But when he caught sight 
of the two girls in their big epoking aprons, talking 
and laughing over the muffins, he drew himself 
noiselessly close up to the sash, and peered through 


the tendrils of ivy and the nodding roses, that hid 
him from sight. 

“ Such a horrid wretch I ” he heard Tessie say in 
her clear voice; “ What cm he have come for, 
save to gloat over us dn our poverty ? And oh I 
Phyllis, he is so destestably ugly ! Like tfiis ” 

And Tessie drew down her pretty mouth in a 
hideous grimace. 

Baker smiled grimly, as he fixed his cruel eyes 
on the lovely face with the steady stare of a cat 
attracting an unfortunate mouse. 

“ Oh no, young lady, Tessie as they call you. So I 
look like that, do I ? Well, well, perhaps so,” he 
muttered. “ Anyhow, some day when I have my foot 
upon your pretty writhing neck, I may perhaps see 
you kneel to me for mercy, and you shall find none ! ” 

With which amiable speech he departed as he 
had come. 

It was only when the two girls were together 
that night in the room that they shared, that they 
allowed themselves to look their future seriously in 
the face, and to indulge the grief that had to be so 
religiously hidden from their sleeping mother. 

Tessie was sitting curled up in the window seat, 
with the masses of her lovely hair falling in thick 
waves upon her bare neck and arms, while Phyllis 
was kneeling at her side, her face half hidden in 
her hands. 

“Oh, Tessie, what shall I do without you, for 
we have never been separated ; no — not even at 
school,” she said tremulously. “Do you remember 
how we used to share every little bit of trouble or 
joy, even then ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t talk of those happy times,” cried Tessie, 
with a suspicious quiver in her voice. “It is all so 
horrid now; and how I shall hate going out as a 
governess ! But for all that, I know I shall do 
better than you would, for you are so sensitive, my 
little Phil, and not the least good in keeping trouble- 
some children in order.” 

“ Oh, no ; I should never be any use as a governess. 
But don’t look at the dark side, darling. Think 
of the masses of unpaid bills that you are going 
to pay, and the money that you will bring back to 
us at the end of the year ! ” 

“ I will try to ! ” said Tessie, dolefully, as she kissed 
her sister tenderly, and watched Phyllis climb up into 
the funereal four-post bed, which was a relic of 
bygone days. 

But long after her sister’s even breathing told 
her that she was asleep, Tessie sat motionless in 
her place, thinking deeply. 

She did not regret the step that she had taken 
for one instant, or forget the help that she would 
be able to give her mother and sister. 

But she thought of the dreary careworn governesses 
that she had known, and wondered whether she would 
ever .become like them. 

Then, rising to her feet hastily, she drew aside the 
blind to look out ^t the sleeping village! 

The church clock was chiming midnight, and the 
moonlight fell upon the narrow street in a pale silver 
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shower, flooding the distant slopes of moor and 
covert. 

It seemed to her like the long shadow of an angel’s 
wing, and she fell asleep with a smile, for the peace and 
protection of the night had laid its holy mantle upon 
her heart. ^ 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

“ One, two, three— yes, three dresses and a coat. Oh, 
Tessie, your best gown is so shabby. Won’t you have 
my new one? You know that I don’t want it a bit 
here ; no one sees what one wears in Helmdale, and 
perhaps Mrs. Magniac will like you to be well- 
dressed.” 

“ No, thank you, Phyllis ; if Mrs. Magniac does not 
like me as I am, old clothes and all, she must ///jlike 
me. As long as I do my duty to heT two girls nothing 
else matters,” replied Tessie, as she lifted her flushed 
face from the trunk she was packing. 

Mrs. Humphreys was far too much overcome at the 
impending parting to do more than tremulously hold 
her daughter’s linen to the kitchen fire piece by piece, 
for fear, as she said, of Tessie taking cold, and dying 
of inflammation of the lungs. 

The advertisement which Tessie had answered, and 
which had proved apparently satisfactory in every way, 
was from a Mrs. Magniac, of Mervyn Court, in 
Hertfordshire, where her duties would be to act as 
governess and companion to (wo girls of twelve and 
sixteen, whose education had been neglected. 

Her salary was to bo a sum which seemed very 
large to Tessie’s unsophisticated mind, and it was 
with very high hopes that she packed her neat gowns 
and meditated on the new life that was just opening 
before her. 

She had fancied Mrs. Magniac’s letters very short 
and business-like, but, as Phyllis had said in her 
quaint fashion — 

“ Much better be to the point, my dear ; and after 
all what does it matter if she does not include tender- 
ness in the salary ? 

But when Tessie waved her last adieu to the ivy- 
covered little house, where the sparrows built round 
and under the latticed windows, she felt, with a choking 
sensation in her throat, that, after all, she was not as 
hard as she would gladly have made out. 

And if she had not been ashamed to let the old 
driver see the mist of tears in her eyes that prevented 
her from seeing the three waving figures at the gate, 
she would have dearly loved to have had a good 
cry. 

“ Eh, missie, but leavin’ home’s ill wark,” said old 
Jonathan, with a wag of his iron-grey head, and Tessie 
did not contradict him. 

It was a long journey to Mervyn, and the girl was 
thoroughly tired out before the slow train stopped 
with a jerk at the little wayside station, and she roused 
herself into action, with the dismayed consciousness 
that there was a smut on her nose, and that her eyes 
were heavy witlx many tears. 

A smart dogcart was at the station to meet her, 
and a groom, who gave her the first realisation of her 
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dependence by the manner in which he studiously 
refrained from saluting her. 

But he succumbed after a short time to Tessie’s 
dignified manner, and ended by infusing an uncon- 
sciously large amount of respect into his tone. 

“Is this Mervyn?” said the girl at last, as thc]* 
drew up outside the park gates, at the fqot of a gradud 
slope, winding away between rows of stately oak 
trees. 

The remains of an ancient Norman castle lay on one 
side, green with the touch of age, and Tessie hardly 
heard the groom’s reply as they sped up the 
avenue. 

Mervyn Park had been recently rebuilt after a 
disastrous fire, but part of the original building still 
remaining proved it to be a Georgian mansion of 
considerable size. 

The whole situation of the place was very grand, 
.and the view from the summit of the avenue, where 
the slender brown deer fed among the trees, stretched 
over an immense area of wooded plain and hill. 

The further side of the park was enclosed and 
railed off, and there the red deeir made their home- 
wild, unapproachable creatures, whom no one, save 
their keeper, ventured near. 

The groom delivered Tessie into the hands of a 
pretty young maid, who led her through innumerable 
corridors and i)assages to a charming south-facing 
room, dainty with fresh pink and white chintz, which 
she was told was her own special bedroom. 

“Mrs. Magniac would be glad to see you, miss, so 
soon as you have had a cup of tea and are rested,” 
said Ada as she departed with a smile, for Tessie’s 
beauty had won her heart. 

‘‘ This argues well for my future,” said the girl to 
herself, as she glanced round her pretty apartment, 
noting, with quick eyes of pleasure, the bowl of roses 
on the writing-table, and the dainty fineness of the 
embroidered bed linen. 

She hastened to arrange her hair and gown and to 
drink her cup of tea, and was quite ready when the 
smiling maid came to her room again, and informed 
her that Mrs. Magniac was in her boudoir and would 
see her at once. 

“ I hope as how you will always let me know when 
I can do anything for you, miss,” volunteered Ada, as 
she gave Tessie into the charge of Mrs. Magniac’s 
French maid Hortense. “ I am the young ladies’ 
maid, and I shall be always pleased to wait upon 
you.” 

Tessie smiled upon her, and then turned her thoughts 
to the meeting that lay before her. 

“ She’s a sweet-looking young lady,” was* Ada’s 
comment in the servants’ hall that night ; “ but if she 
can get on with the mistress she’ll be a saint upon 
earth. I’m sorry for her — that I am I ” • 

When Tessie entered Mrs. Magniac’s boudoir, she 
realised that never till then had she imagined what 
wealth and taste combined could produce. 

The room was octagon in shape, and the colouring 
was that delicate green which suits so well the auburn 
hair beloved by the old painters. And on a lounge of 
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shaded chestnut and silver was seated the most 
beautiful .woman that Tessie had ever seen. 

The room was discreetly shadowed, and the light 
filtered in through delicate blush-pink hangings, but 
although Mrs. Magniac sat with her back to the light 
Tessie took in every detail of her figure— from the rich 
Oriental embroidery of her tea-gown to the masses of 
auburn hair turned back from the pale beautiful face, 
that looked as though it were carved in cold perfect 
marble. 

Mrs. Magniac raised her pencilled eyebrows when 
she saw the slim black-gowned figure standing in the 
doorway. 

Tessie was far too lovely to be a desirable inmate of 
the household, and the delicate peacock fan that she 
held in her hand fell unheeded to the floor as Mrs. 
Magniac reflected on what she had done in one brief 
instant of coldly calculating thought. 

How do you do ? Pray sit dowm, Miss 
Humphreys,” she said, motioning the astonished 
girl to a seat at a short distance from her lounge. 


She scanned her in silence a moment or two, 
but even in the full light which fell upon her in that 
particular seat, no flaw could be observed in Tessie's 
complexion, and Mrs. Magniac was roused to anger. 

“ You are very young,*’ she said insolently. “ Surely 
you must have misled me as to your attainments. 
You cannot be the Miss Humphreys referred to in 
your letter, who has passed so many examinations ? ” 

I am indeed,” said Tessie quietly. “ I am sorry if 
you are disappointed in my. appearance.” 

“ Oh, no, no. Still, of course, my girls require firm- 
ness in their governess, and Lalla is sixteen ; such a 
great, awkward, clumsy creature. I cannot imagine 
how I came to have such a child. But if you can 
lick her into shape, I will forgive you a great deal.” 

“ I will do my best,” said Tessie nervously, giving 
one rapid glance downwards at her pretty hands, and 
wondering whether they would be strong enough for 
such a task. 

“ Metaphorically T mean, of course,” said Mrs. 
Magniac languidly, reaching out her hand for a massive 
cut-glass and silver scent-bottle, which infused a 
delicate, delicious perfume through the room as she 
opened it. 

“ And now let me describe to you your duties, which 
could not be accurately described on paper. Of 
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course you will have to give my daughters the usual 
amount of lessons, and walk and drive with them. I 
shall require you to appear at luncheon with them 
every day, and to come dowm to the drawing-room 
every evening after dinner and give us some music, as 
we constantly need a piano accompanist. Have you 
a suitable evening dress of some simple fashion } If not 
I will give you one.” 

‘‘ 1 have plenty of gowns,” returned Tessie quietly, 
although the woman’s calm insolence was almost more 
than she could bear. “ Would you care to hear me 
play, so that you may judge of my talent in that 
line ? ” 

Mrs. Magniac bent her head and pointed to the piano 
that stood in one corner of the room, much bedizened 
with photographs and vases of flowers. 

Tessie, every nerve throbbing with indignation, sat 
down and touched the notes with fingers that trembled 
at first, then, with sudden strength, drew music and 
passion from the ivory keys. 

She played as she had seldom played before, the 
tears raining down her cheeks, full of the sorrow and 
the pathos of life, full of home thoughts, and of fear 
for the future. 

She did not notice the door open softly, and it was 
only when she at last turned back into the room, 
trying to steady her voice and clear her blinded eyes 
that she saw that her audience was increased by a 
man, standing with his back to the fireplace looking 
at her with keen interest. 

Tessie, thinking that it must be Mr. Magniac, rose 
to her feet, and her hostess, in a tone of evident 
annoyance, said hastily — 

“ Lord Chesney is a great admirer of music, Miss 
Humphreys ; you must play to him again to-night. 
Now pray find your way to the schoolroom, and intro- 
duce yourself to the young people.” 

She bowed dismissal, and Tessie turned to grope 
her way to the door, thankful to find it opened for 
her courteously. 

She gave one appealing glance up into Lord 
Chesney’s face as she fled, and he returned to Mrs. 
Magniac’s side, thrilling with the glance he had just 
received from a pair of exquisite, tear-dimmed eyes, 
and the thanks that had tremulously fallen from those 
perfect red lips, belonging so evidently to the governess 
of the house. 

Chesney had reached the age of five-and-thirty 
years, and had passed through as varied a life as any 
man of his position and standing, but he never re- 
membered to have met with a face that touched 
him so deeply by its simple innocence "and flower- 
like loveliness as the face from which he had just 
parted. 

“ My new little governess is quite a pretty little thing 
and really plays remarkably fairly,” said Mrs. Magniac 
with a careless laugh, though she gave one searching 
glance up into the dark, handsome face at her 
side. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he answered, enthusiastically ; “ I 
could not resist the notes of that delicious symphony. 
She and Mark Corelli will be simply perfect to-night.” 


Mrs. Magniac vowed secretly that she would keep 
Tessie under her dragon -eye for the future. Artistic 
temperaments were so hasty in their impulses ; but 
she felt sure that she could manage to arrange that 
Tessie should speak to no one save the great violinist 
that night, and he was at least fifty and detestably 
plain. 

Mrs. Magniac was a woman who, having been used 
to admiration all her life, could not endure the thought 
of a rival in the field. 

And, indeed, she had been known to refuse invita- 
tions to any house where she was not certain of 
being incontestably the most beautiful woman there. 
It was a nuisance that the new governess was such 
an undeniable beauty, but Mrs. Magniac was so 
perfectly unscrupulous as regarded her own personal 
wishes and desires, that she did not seriously fear any 
chance of rivalry. 

Tessie soon recovered herself sufficiently to make 
her way to the schoolroom, and though it was with 
some trepidation that she turned the handle of the 
door, the two girls lounging round the fire guessed 
little at the storm that had been raging in the bosom 
of the tall, dignified girl, who entered the room with 
the carriage of an empress. 

‘‘How do you do.^” she •. :iid cheerfully, as she 
looked into a pair of great black eyes, and then into 
two sullen blue ones, whose lack-lustre depths might 
have been pretty had they not been so devoid of any 
expression save that of obstinacy. 

Lalla and Isobel shook hands, and the younger girl 
said glibly — 

“ I hope you have had a pleasant journey, Miss 
Humphreys. We heard you playing the piano in 
manima’s room. Was Lord Chesney there? Wc 
thought we heard him pass the door — he always 
walks so decidedly.” 

“Yes,” said Tessie briefly, as she decided that cer- 
tainly sharp-eyed Isobel would not be a companion to 
her mind, and that even Lalla, who looked obstinately 
determined to be sullen, was better than this pert little 
chit. 

The two girls were so thoroughly untidy in their 
dress, their hair so rough, and their manners so un- 
formed, that Tessie wondered in dismay where such 
girls could have been educated. 

But Isobel speedily enlightened her. 

“ Do you ‘know, Miss Humphreys,” she said glibly, 
“ you are the twelfth governess that we have had in 
three years. Mamma never can get on with them for 
very long ; and before then, why we used to run wild 
among the stables and thd back garden, for the 
nursery-governess who was supposed to teach us was 
really secretly engaged to the head groom. Oh, my 
gracious ! it was a time when papa found it all 
out ! ” 

“ Isobel,” said Lalla savagely, ‘‘ whaf a fool you 
are ! ” 

“ Not half such a , fool as you look, my love,” re- 
torted her sister ; and Tessie hastened to turn the 
conversation into a more decorous channel. 

She was simply appalled by the two pupils with 
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whom she would have to spend her life. Of course, 
there might be possibilities of good in both of them, 
but as yet they were securely hidden under a very 
disagreeable outer crust. 

,, Wheri Ada came to volunteer her services to help 
"Bessie to dress, she confided a little of the history 
of Mervyn Court to Miss Humphreys' astonished 
ears. 

** Oh, yes, miss, Mrs. Magniac usen't to care what 
happened to the two young ladies. She didn't seem 
to like having two such big daughters when she 
still looked so young, and was so much admired — 
and-^ ” 

“ Perhaps, Ada," put in Tessie gently, “we ought 
not to discuss Mrs. Magniac’s shortcomings behind her 
back. And if the young ladies have been neglected 
by those w'ho were put over them, it is our duty to 
teach them better things.” 

“ Oh, yes, miss,” said Ada respectfully, as she 
fastened the last hook of Tessic’s black grenadine gown 
and stepped back to get a better view of the whole 
effect, secretly thinking that no one would be able to 
approach the governess of Mervyn Court in looks that 
night. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

The drawing-room seemed very deserted and large 
when Tessie crept down the stone staircase and pushed 
open the heavy door. 

Dinner was nearly over in the dining-room, and she 
could hear the chattering hum of conversation as she 
wailed, with her music in her hand. 

Everything at Mervyn Court was bn a grand scale, 
calculated to overcome the meek spirited. 

And although Tessie had become accustomed to 
every luxury and refinement of ordinary life in her old 
home, the mosaic pavements and marble pillars of the 
big room filled her with a sense of desolation. 

The ceiling was painted between the carved rafters 
as a blue firmament gemmed with stars, and the bosses 
of the pillars were sculptured angels' heads after 
Raphael. 

But Tessie, as she wandered in and out among the 
malachite and gold tables and the brocaded chairs, 
longed with all her soul for the home like shabbiness 
of Woodbine Cottage, where there were no Louis XV. 
suites, and no suggestion of sculpture and marble. 

As the ladies trooped into the drawing-rbom each one 
scrutinised the shy figure by the piano with the coldly 
critical air that is born of long eye-glasses and much 
self-satisfaction. 

Tessie, in her black gown, with the suspicion of 
silver gauze round the bodice, was so unlike the 
ordinary j^overness of every-day life, that each guest 
wondered in turn who was this lovely girl with the 
grave, dignified manner, towards whom Mrs. Magniac 
was so colddy rude. 

“ Lady Silverdale, may I show you my new Pom- 
padour miniature?” said Mrs. Magniac, breakjing into 
the little group round the fireplace, and taking captive 
a tall woman in a grey gown. “ Jt is considered very 
perfect.” 


Then, as they bent over the table, she con- 
tinued — 

“That is my new governess—not very good style 
I fear ; what do you say?" 

“My dear, she's alarmingly pretty," said Lady 
Silverdale, laughing, “ and we shall all have to look 
to our laurels when the men arrive.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Magniac, casting one rapid 
glance into the mirror at her superb figure in the 
trailing emerald gown. “ I don’t think that we shall 
have much to complain of in that respect.” 

Tessie, when she found that neither by word nor 
gesture did Mrs. Magniac take any notice of her, 
turned hastily away to hide her indignant tears, and 
began to arrange with trembling fingers the music on 
the piano. 

“ Are you fond of music, Miss Humphreys ? " said a 
pleasant voice at her elbow, and she looked round to 
find an elderly woman, in a high black silk gown, 
looking keenly and kindly at her. 

“Since Mrs. Magniac lias apparently forgotten us, I 
must introduce myself to you as Miss Lavinia Home, 
an artist, if no*: of great talent, of some celebrity.” 

“Oh, are you Miss Home?" cried Tessie eagerly, 
forgetting her troubles as she looked straight into 
the plain, kindly face of the little woman at her 
side. “ How much I have wanted to make your 
acquaintance I ” 

Was this — could this be the lady artist who had won 
every distinction that could fall to the lot of living 
being, and whose picture of “Venus Sleeping” had 
been the rage of the whole season ? 

“ How kind of you to say so,” went on Miss Home 
cheerily. “ I can see that you are new to your work, my 
dear ; and, if you will take an old woman’s word for it, 
don’t let trifles discourage you, and remember that, 
though the whole world should ignore you, your position 
is always the same— nothing can prevent you from being 
a true lady. Do you think that if 1 had not happened 
to make a name for myself, I should be anywhere here 
but in the servants' hall ? Mrs. Magniac is one of 
the most insolently proud women I ever met, and if 
you take my advice, my child, you will keep clear 
of her.” 

Miss Home nodded sagely, then took up her glasses 
and looked critically at Tessie’s sensitive face, and 
resumed — 

“ You would make a perfect Diana, my dear, for my 
new picture, and if I may beg a sitting or two during 
the intervals of painting our lady hostess's portrait, I 
shall esteem it a real favour.” 

Tessie blushed with delight, and with a good- 
humoured smile Miss Home moved back to the group 
as the men came in from the dining-room. 

“ Miss Humphreys,” said Mrs. Magniac languidly, 
as she glided up to the piano, “ may I introduce to you 
Signor Mark Corelli ? ” 

And Tessie looked up, to find the great violinist’s 
eyes fixed upon her with patronising admiration. He 
was absolutely certain that this pretty little girl would 
make a hash of his accompaniments, but as she was 
so nice-looking it would not matter so much. 
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“Do you think you can play for me, Miss 
Humphreys ? he said good-naturedly. “ I am very 
fiery when I am put out, so I warn you be careful, 
and do not murder the musicmf great men with your 
pretty white fingers.’* 

He looked so like a shaggy giant that Tessie 
laughed merrily ; then, looking up involuntarily, 


«3 

Here was a perfect musician, who must have been 
trained^ in one of the best schools of music, and he 
chuckled to himself with delight as the notes sobbed 
and swelled through the room, and the violin sighed 
like a spirit, in pain under his magic touch. h 

A round of applause awaited them when it was oveJj 
and Tessie flushed with triumph as Corelli, completely 



“‘BUAVO! bravo! ^IOST EXCtLLKNT, LITTLR MUSICIAN!'” 


caught Lord Chesney’s eyes fixed upon her with grave 
pleasure. 

The rippling, silver chime of laughter had been so 
natural that it had seemed like a breath of freslvair to 
him in this atmosphere of affectation. 

Mrs. Magniac saw his glance, and her full red lips 
closed firmly in a hard line that boded ill for the slim 
girl with the daisies at her waist. 

“ Play this 1 ” said Corelli suddenly, as he seized 
upon his violin and thrust a sheet of paper under her 
nose. 

It was new to Tessie, and she gave «an alarmed look 
at it ; then, with a new feeling of eagerness, she attacked 
the score with a force and precision that made the 
maestro start. 


ignoring his audience, stooped over her and clapped 
her on the back. 

“ Bravo ! bravo ! Most excellent, little musician ! ” 
he cried. “ There is witchcraft in those pretty fingers. 
How I wish my engagements permitted me to remain 
longer here ; it would he heavenly to play with thee 
every night ! ” 

Mr. Magniac, a quiet, insignificant, bald-headed 
little man, with an aimless manner, wandered up to 
the piano and shook hands limply wdth il»c girl at this 
point. 

“ Thank you, miss — ah— hem— Humphrey ; I— um — 
ah — have enjoyed it,” he said ; and then disappeared, 
with a vaguely-alarmed glance at his wife. 

To Tessie’s astonishment, she now saw seated at 
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J^rs. Magniac’s side upon the sofa a figure which 
Instantly struck her as a familiar one. 

And as he raised his head and stared at her she 
recognised the hard face of St. John Baker, who evi- 
dently had no intention of renewing his previous 
* acquaintance with her, for no gleam of recognition 
came into his eyes* 

She returned his glance haughtily, and the 
recollection of their last painful interview jarred upon 
her mind, and made her quiver with pride as she noted 
the insolence of his expression. 

When the music was over and Tessie rose to retire 
for the night Baker was nearest to the door, but he 
paid absolutely no attention to her movements, and 
had it not been for Lord Chesney, who pushed for- 
ward to her help, she would have been obliged, laden 
as she was with heavy music, to open the door for 
herself. 

She thanked him with an eloquent look, and hurried 
up to the schoolroom. 

He was evidently the only true gentleman in the 
house — the only one who thought it the least necessary 
to be civil to the governess. 

As it was still early she slipped off her evening gown 
and put on a soft white wrapper, a relic of her days of 
many gowns. 

Then she went into the schoolroom, took up a 
book, and settled herself into an armchair for an 
hour^s comfortable enjoyment. 

The girls would, of course, have been in bed for 
some time, and as their room was next in the 
corridor to the schoolroom, they were still under her 
eye. 

As the time crept on, Tessie heard the ladies come 
upstairs, and separate for the night outside the 
door. 

She caught one or two laughing remarks about “ the 
little governess,” and Miss Homers gruff tones in 
reply— 

“ She’s too pretty for her position, my lady ; and if I 
have a chance I’ll do her a good turn, poor, pretty 
little creature.” 

“ My good Home,” cried Lady Silverdale’s shrill 
accents, she is far too pretty to get on in life, and 
our beloved hostess is jealous of her already ; she 
monopolises far too much of ” 

“ Hush ! ” said Miss Home cautiously, and they 
rustled away. 

Tessie laughed a little to herself, though her cheeks 
were burning and her eyes full of indignation. 

The light in which she was regarded in the house 
was far from being an agreeable one ; still, she could 
extract a good deal of amusement from its contem- 
plation aVid from the jealousy of these fine ladies, who 
“ made up ” so carefully to conceal the ravages of 
years, but who could still be envious of a young girl 
without adrantage of dress or position. 

She sat thinking over the strangeness of human 
nature till the clock over the stables struck twelve, and 
she rose to her feet hastily and lighted her bedroom 
candle, preparatory to putting out the electric light. 

As she did so she became aware that some stealthy 


step was creeping up the passage, and she heard the 
heavy breathing of a man outside the door. . 

“ Lalla, Lalla, are you there ? ” 

She recognised in the hoarse whisper the voice of 
St. John Baker, and flinging open the door she faced 
him with an indignant face. 

“ What do you mean, sir,” she said, by daring to 
address nty pupil at this time of night ? Miss Magniac 
long ago went to her own room. What right have you 
in the schoolroom corridor ? ” 

Baker started back when he saw the tall white-robed 
figure holding the candle above her head. 

He had little expected to be confronted by Tessie, 
and the shock of the encounter at first deprived him 
of his self-possession. 

‘‘ 1 really did not expect to see you here,” he 
stammered. 

“ I should think not,” said the girl, with withering 
scorn. 

Every detail of the man’s figure was so repulsive to 
her, from the diamond ring on his white, cruel- 
looking hand to the scarlet velvet of his smoking 
coat. ' 

Her words stung him into coolness again, and he 
felt for his eye-glass, which in his confusion he had let 
fall. 

‘‘Really, Miss — ah — Humphreys, I believe.?” 

“You know my name, sir, well enough, and you 
know also that had it not been for your villainy, or 
knavery, I should not have been occupying my 
present position in this house,” returned Tessie 
haughtily. 

“ Enough of that nonsense,” he said roughly ; then, 
falling into his usual smooth voice, he continued : 
“ Really, your tone towards me is a little surprising. 
Miss Humphreys. I am on my way to my room after 
an exciting, and, let ‘me say, costly game of billiards 
with my host, and seeing a light in this room at an 
extraordinarily late hour, I naturally conclude that 
one of my little friends is burning the midnight oil. 
Voil^ tout / ” 

“The girls are, neither of them, very little , said 
Tessie in her most stately tone, “ and if you will 
kindly allow me to pass, Mr. Baker, I will go to my 
room.” 

It was unfortunate that at this juncture Mrs. Mag- 
niac should have chosen the schoolroom corridor for a 
nocturnal ramble. But she had that day left a book 
upon the table, which she was most anxious to finish 
before sleeping. 

And so it happened that she came upon the two 
figures at the schoolroom door with a suddenness that 
gave them no time for flight. 

That her appearance was absolutely unpremeditated 
was evident from the complete dishabille of her 
attire. 

She had donned a tea-gown which had long ago 
seen its best days, and her face wore an extraordinary 
look of incompleteness, the effect of jthe removal of 
every atom of paint and pearl powder. 

“ Miss Humphreys and Mr. Baker I ” she said in a 
voice of astonishment, all the more angry in that they 
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had discovered some of the secrets of her toilette. “ I 
am too much astonished for words.^ 

“ The meeting was purely accidental,*^ said Baker 
in a voice of gre^it annoyance. “ I was merely pass- 
ing the door and this young lady chanced to come out 
upon ipe unexpectedly.” 

He bowed and hurried away, knowing that his 
hostess would be far more grateful to him for his de- 
parture than for his excuses, and the two women were 
left alone together. 

Mrs. Magniac, with lifted brows, surveyed her 
governess from, head to foot. 

*‘May I beg to state that I will not permit this 
conduct in my house, Miss Humphreys? It is not' 
usually considered respectable to have a rendezvous 
with a gentleman at midnight.” 

The pure scorn of Tessie’s beautiful eyes shone into 
her malignant angry ones. 

“ Do you think that 1 would do such a thing — above 
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all, with such a man ?” she said, in clear ringing tones 
of indignation. “ Mr. Baker was in search of your 
daughter Lalla, and called her name outside the 
door.” 

Mrs. Magniac laughed unpleasantly. 

“ I suppose that you think 1 am a fool,** she said. 

However, so long as it dies not happen again, there 
is no harm done.” 

She had suddenly remembered that the girl was a 
musical genius, and as such an invaluable possession 
for a woman whose great ambition in life was to make 
her house known for the talent and the brilliancy of 
its inmates. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Magniac,” said Tessie sud- 
denly. 

She felt that she could bear no more— that another 
w'ord would utterly break her down. 

It was such an unfortunate beginning to her life at 
Mervyn Court, and she wished with all her heart that 
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she had gone straight to her own room, instead of 
lingering in the schoolroom. 

“ 1 am very tired, and I think that I cannot bear 
any more to-night.” 

No pity came into the liard eyes as Mrs. Magniac 
stared at the quivering, sensitive face, but she bowed 
and sWept haughtily onwards to her own room. 

It was only when Tessic was alone that she allowed 
herself to break down. 

She realised her loneliness as she missed her 
mother’s tender good-night kiss, and the warm touch 
of Phyllis’s loving arms. 

She was alone and homesick. But she was now a 
woman out in the world, vowed to battle in the field 
of life, and with all her strength she prayed that she 
might not be conquered in single fight. 


CHAPTKR THE FOURTH. 

“ Laela, I do wonder how, at your age, anyone can 
be so stupid ! ’’ said Tcssic in despair as she gazed at 
her pupil, sitting stolidly in a lump, with her elbows 
on the table. “This is the easiest bit of French 
that anyone could give you to do ! A girl of 
your age ought to think nothing of it. Why, when 
I was ten years old 1 could have done more than 
this ! ” 

“Then I suppose you were a genius,” returned 
Lalla sullenly ; “ and I am not one, and what is more 
1 don’t want to be any difierent from what I am.” 

Tessie looked at her whimsically, and Isobel, who 
was always inclined to ingratiate herself with the 
“ powers that be,” said glibly — 

“ Lalla, how absurd ; why, no one will marry you 
when you grow up if you look so dowdy and so 
stupid as you arc now 

Sudden passion flared darkly in Lalla’s eyes, .and 
proved, to Tessie’s amazement, that Lalla had capa- 
bilities of bciiuty which only needed rousing to be 
developed. 

“ You little pert idiot ! ” she said, her mouth quiver- 
ing with anger. “ Do you imagine that no one admires 
me already ? Do you ” 

Then she stopped dead short, and took up her 
exercise book. 

“ Instead of abusing me, perhaps you will show me 
how to do it ? ” che concluded ; and Tessie was too 
much taken aback to rebuke the impertinence of the 
words. 

But when lessons were over, and the girls had de- 
parted to their various amusements, Tessie began to 
wonder over Lalla’s sudden awakening to life. Had 
there Ijf en any truth In her half-suggested words, and 
if so, why did she connect St. John Baker with the 
girl’s transient flash of beauty ? 

She must watch Lalla carefully, and above all, poor, 
neglected child, win her affection if possible ; for by 
love and* tenderness many a stony heart has been 
melted. 

Presently she heard the girls’ voices outside, raised 
in what was evidently a sharp quarrel ; and into the 
room they came, jangling and arguing— Lalla in her 


outdoor clothes, and Isobel dangling her hat by its 
string. 

“ What is the matter, children ? ” said Tessie wearily. 
“ And, my dear Lalla, what have you put your best 
clothes on for? Surely your old hat would have done 
for the garden.” 

For the girl, in a gown of some soft, clinging 
material, and a big black hat bright with Parma 
violets, looked wonderfully well, and Tessie again saw 
the strange look of l^eauty flit across her face. 

“Well, Miss Humphreys,” she began sulkily, “if 
you were as tired as 1 am of the dreary schoolroom 
and my old serge frock you woidd not be surprised 
at my taking every opportunity of escaping from both 
of them.” 

“ It isn’t that ! It isn’t that ! ” cried Isobel impishly, 
with a cunning laugh. “ She’s going to meet someone 
near the Red Deer Forest ; 1 know she is, because 
1 saw her with someone else in one of the glades 
yesterday.” 

If looks could have slain, Lalla would have killed 
her sister on the spot. 

Tessie noticed that the girl’s fingers were playing 
dangerously near a pair of sharp cutting-out scissors, 
and fearing a serious injury, she sternly despatched 
Isobel to her room, and summoned Ada to take her 
for a walk, so that she might have the field clear for 
action. 

Lalla sauntered over to the open window, and 
knelt upon the window seat, letting her handkerchief 
dangle in the fresh breeze that was dancing in among 
the honeysuckle and the ivy. 

“What are you doing, Lalla?” said Tessie, coming 
upon her suddenly, and scanning the landscape with 
an eager air of anxiety. 

She feared she did not know what, but she knew 
that the main thing was at present to avert Lalla’s 
suspicions. 

“ Seeing which way the wind blows,” said Lalla 
curtly ; “and as it is due south I think I wall go out 
to the gardener’s lodge about those geranium-cuttings 
mamma wished me to speak about. I will be home 
in plenty of time for lunch. Miss Humphreys.” 

And she sauntered out of the room. 

This was always supposed to be one of Tessie’s 
quiet hours when she was not expected to be with her 
pupils, so that in reality there was nothing strange 
in Lalla’s behaviour. 

Tessie sat down by the window, half hidden by the 
curtain, to watch ; and presently she was rewarded by 
seeing Baker stroll out of one of the conservatories 
and walk up the avenue, and between the trees a 
glimpse of a bright gown straying under cover of 
leafage and fern towards the same destination. 

It was what Tessie had dreaded, and she prepared 
for action with a beating heart. 

It was the work of a moment to slip on her hat and 
leave the house by the avenue door. 

But she walked very cautiously, as she did not 
want to scare her couple by coming upon them too 
soon. 

She knew that it w'ould be thoroughly necessary to 
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establish her conviction before coming upon the guilty 
pair, or Baker would, with his calm insolence, deny 
everything. 

He was quite capable of laughing to scorn the very 
testimony of her eyes, and she was determined to risk 
no such affront. 

She came up with them through the mist of' 
foliage, where the pale green beech leaves wove 
their arms tightly round the richer green of the fuller 
oak. 

They were walking arm in arm ; or, rather, Baker’s 
arm was slipped round Lalla s waist, and she was 
half reclining with her head on his shoulder. 

They paused under the oak behind which Tessie 
stood hidden, her cheeks burning, her eyes aflame with 
the knowledge of the man’s villainy. 

“Darling,” said Baker in a low, caressing . voice, 
which, however, was quite distinct enough to reach 
Tessie’s ears, “ has no one really ever told you before 
how lovely you arc ? Your eyes so dark and beautiful 
“ true eyes of the south — and your lips, sweetest, 
dewiest rosebuds.” 

For an instant Tessie felt an overpowering desire to 
burst into a fit of laughter at the epithets so quaintly 
bestowed upon her pupil. 

Were ever lips more unlike rosebuds than Lalla’s 
two sulky ones ? 

But still, at that moment she looked almost pretty, 
with all the woman in her aroused to life, strange 
infatuation shining in her eyes. 

Tessie felt a shiver of disgust pass through her as 
she saw Baker stoop down and press a kiss upon the 
girl’s cheek. It was so carelessly done— so palpably 
unloving a caress, that Tessie realised at that instant 
the reason of Baker’s pretended passion. 

He cared nothing for Lalla, save that she was an 
heiress, and money was the one passion of his greedy 
soul. 

“ Mamma and papa will never consent,” she said 
plaintively. “ They would never allow us to be 
married. When I am too big to be kept in the school- 
room any longer mamma is going to take me up to 
London and marry me to a duke.” 

Through the oak branches Tessie caught the con- 
tempt that curled the man’s lips, but he checked it at 
once. 

“ Darling, we will be married privately. Not a soul 
shall know it save we two. We will ” 

“ Mr. Baker, allow me to say that this young lady 
is in my charge,” said Tessie with calm triumph, 
stepping out on to the sward, and taking Lalla’s 
arm. 

The girl fell back with a scream, and Baker uttered 
an oath so deep and so blasphemous that Tessie 
shivered. 

“ You little fiend ! You little marplot ! ” he hissed 
through his clenched teeth ; “ what are you doing 
here ? ” 

“ I am doing what I shall have the honour of 
reporting to Mrs. Magniac later on,” said Tessie, 
turning from him with the stately carriage of an 
ei^ipress. “ Lalla, my poor, misguided child, do you 


know that that man is a villain } Come home with 
me.” 

Without a word Baker marched off up the sunlit 
road, and Lalla sullenly followed her governess, with a 
quietness at which Tessie marvelled. 

“What made you do such a foolish thing, Lalla.?” 
said Tessie at last, with grave gentleness. “ Do 
you not know that it is terribly wrong to allow 
an unprincipled man to make love to you privately ? 
And do you not know that none but an unprin- 
cipled man would have taken advantage of your 
youth ? ” 

“No, I don’t ! ” said the girl savagely. “ He said 
that you were a regular meddlesome thing, and ” 

“ Lalla, I cannot allow you to speak to me in such 
a fashion.” 

“Oh.! Miss Humphreys,” broke in Lalla with a 
sob, “ if you knew how dull 1 was before he ca!ne, 
and how little amusement 1 have had in my life, 
you would not wonder at my delighting in his 
love.” 

His love ! 

Tessie’s lips curled as she thought of the sallow, 
dark face, and the restless, unlovely eyes of St. John 
Baker. What a mockery to call this clandestine affair 
by the name of the most hallowed gift that has been 
given to men, and which turns life into a heaven. 

“ Lalla, I entreat you to believe me,” she said 
eagerly. “ Wait a little longer — do not give your heart 
away until you have seen the world and the men in it 
who are worthy of love.” 

But Lalla was sullen once more. 

“ I will never give him up as long as I live ! ” she 
said. 

And Tessie, in despair, left her, and knocked at the 
door of Mrs. Magniac’s boudoir. 

She had made up her mind to the unpleasant task 
of telling Lalla’s mother, for she felt it to be her duty 
to allow no chance to slip of persuading the girl of her 
folly, and of showing up Baker in his true light to the 
inmates of the house. 

At her gentle knock there was a laugh in the room 
that froze her with disgust, and Baker himself lounged 
out, and gave her a vicious nod of triumph. 

“A little too late on the scenes, my young lady,” 
he said under his breath ; and strolled off down the 
passage, humming a snatch of song. • 

Mrs. Magniac was standing with her back to the 
window when the girl entered, and the soft light did 
not conceal the concentrated fury that was expressed 
in every beautiful feature. 

“And so, Miss Humphreys,” she said, with a quick 
movement of her jewelled hands, “you ha^e been 
going to considerable lengths in my house under the 
impression that I was not aware of your behaviour. 
Your meeting with Mr. Baker that night was at least 
not accidental on your part, and the though t*that now 
you are , anxious to implicate my poor, innocent 
child on account of your disappointed envy and 
love ” 

Tessie lifted her exquisite eyes from the contempla- 
tion of the diamond serpent that was flashing and 
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writhing cn Mrs. Magniac’s wrist, and fixed them on 
the angry wonian^s face. 

“ I cannot allow such an idea to remain in your mind 
for one instant, madam,” she said. “ Mr. Baker was 
the cause of my father’s ruin, and since I came and 
found him here he has tried to be offensive to me in 
every possible fashion. I scorn to deny that I 
love him, for the feeling which dominates my whole 
heart towards him is — God help me !— the bitterest 
dislike. But can you not save Lalla, whom I found 
to-day ” ^ 

“ 1 will not hear one single word,” cried Mrs. 
Magniac, stamping her foot passionately on the ground. 
“ Mr. Baker has already warned me of every word 
that you were likely to speak. You, a mere governess, 
with no style about you whatever, to imagine that 
every gentleman in my house is in love with you— to 
court their attention — to ” 


“ Mrs. Magniac, I can endure no more,” said Tessin 
faintly, laying one trembling hand upon her heart. “ 1 
must leave this house to-morrow.” 

“ Leave it, for goodness’ sake,” shrieked the fury. 
“ I will send you your wages by one of the servants 
to-night, and I must request that you do not come 
down as usual to the drawing-room. Mr. Baker says 
he can no longer endure the marked way in which you 
pursue him and demand his attentions.” 

The girl bowed and hurried from the room, overcome 
with horror. 

When she reached the outer corridor she caught 
sight of Baker lounging against the wall with a cigai 
in his mouth. 

He waved his hand to her gaily, and disappeared 
down the wide staircase, doubled up with silent 
laughter. 

BND OF CHAPTER THB FOURTH. 


EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVERS. 


HILST it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that 
dainty and artistic 
bindings often 
stand in the way of 
the real use of 
books, yet there are 
few who can deny 
that beautiful ex- 
teriors, fittingly en- 
shrining the still 
more beautiful 
thoughts within, 
add greatly to their 
pleasure in litera- 
ture. Delicate 
bindings make the 
true following out 
of the Grolier 
motto, “for self and 
friends,” little short 
of a heavy penance 
to many of us. 
Everyone feels that 
books are to read — not to look at. Everyone like- 
wise feels that having gained some good from a book 
he slyjuld like others, to have the same chance ; and it 
is only the very selfish who do not wish to share 
pleasure with their^ friends. But there is no question 
that to find books we have treasured return, after 
many hays, scratched and with bent comers is a 
severe trial of friendship. 

In spite of all this, dainty coverings never fail to 
attract us. We like to see, them about our rooms. In 
old days kings and queens, and a few of the nobility, 
were the proud possessors of books bound magnifi- 


cently in embossed silver, highly decorated leather, 
gilded and silvered papier-machd, embroidered velvet 
and siik. Books were treasures in those times ; now 
they are so innumerable that they are tossed about 
anyhow by half of their owners. 

Women have during the last few years woke up to 
the fact that it is not alone the wealthy who can 
indulge their desires of seeing their favourite volumes 
in suitable garb. The costly, rare, old specimens oi 
book-binding are in the hands of collectors, or in 
museums, and it is well that such is the case, for they 
are out of harm’s way ; but it is quite within any 
woman’s power to make covers every whit as perfect 
as the old ones. These cannot have the interest ol 
the antique specimens, but time goes on only too fast, 
and a century or two hence our embroideries will be 
treasured for the sake of past associations in their 
turn; meantime, we can enjoy them to our hearts’ 
content. 

The modern fashion of embroidering book-covers 
admits of great variation. It would seem that velvet 
and silk were the two chosen materials in the days ol 
our ancestresses who followed the art. They indulged 
in a lavish use of gold and silver, and whilst conven- 
tionalised floral designs were general, yet figures and 
animals were not tabooed. There is a well-known, 
quaint old book-cover in the British Museum on 
which a stiff, unnatural rose-tree is worked ; the red 
roses and leaves are quite out of proportion to the size 
of the tree. At the four comers of the front cover are 
deer in queer attitudes, and decidedly of the Noah’s 
Ark build ; whilst snakes and other creatures are seen 
in the midst of foliage, for the , rose-tree grows in a 
park. On another book Tudor roses form the pretty, 
simple decoration. Both are from the old Royal Col- 
lection — one is the “Orationis Dominicae Explicatio;” 
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the other, “De Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae.’’ 
The roses could be easily reproduced, but the deer 
and rose-tree could only be copied satisfactorily by 
an experienced hand. 

The materials which are now most fkshionably used 
are velvet, silk, satin, and silk brocades. All the best 
covers are made of one of these ; then come the linen 
and serge covers. These two simpler materials are 
much liked for books to be used in bedrooms, more 
especially the linen. Of quite a different style, but as 
charming as any of 
the most beautiful 
silken covers, are 
the embroidered 
parchment bindings. 

The smooth white 
surface is a good 
set-off to the deli- 
cately tinted decora- 
tions in* silk. Not 
quite so popular, 
though more dur- 
able, are the bind- 
ings of coloured kid 
and chamois leather. 

Many are the 
means employed in 
decorating all these 
covers. Silks of 
almost numberless 
shades are available, 
and these also vary 
greatly in make. A 
very soft, fine silk is 
used for the parch- 
ment work ; and the 
washing silks, which 
will stand boiling, 
are by many workers 
preferred to the flax 
threads, which, how- 
ever, still hold their 
own for the embroi- 
deries on linen. 

Gold and silver bullion, cord and thread are not 
only employed for enriching coloured silk designs, 
but a whole decoration is occasionally carried out by 
their aid alone. Spangles, either of gold pr silver, are 
freely introduced ; as are also “ jewels,” mounted and 
unmounted. The mounted jewels are generally large ; 
four of oval shape are placed one at each corner of a 
book-cover, and possibly a round one will be set in the 
centre. They are only seen on large books, the bind- 
ings being generally of velvet. 

A prayer book covered with red velvet of a quiet 
tone can be effectively worked with a gold Cross out- 
lined with gold thread. The cross can be done with 
silk or with bullion, and the corners ornamented in 
imitation of the pierced gilt ones so often seen on 
velvet books. For this decoration the bullion is better 
than silk; but some workers object to using it on 
account of the cost. Nothing is more suitable as a 


decoration for velvet covers than the Tudor rose. The 
designs in which this flower figures are manifold. It 
is charming, done in silver bullion, outlined with silver 
cord on dark-green velvet ; the stems and leaves done 
with green silk, and edged with cord. Yellow and 
. white is a favourite combination. Here is a suggestion 
which a novice could carry out successfully. A cover 
of yellow velvet, just touched with a copper tinge, is 
decorated with appliques of white corded silk. A 

tracing is made on the silk, then it is laid on the 

velvet, cut out, and 
outlined with two 
rows of gold thread, 
the veining of leaves 
and marking of 
petals being also 
given with gold 
thread. Yellow silk 
is used for sewing 
down the gold 
thread. Only one 
thread must be sewn 
down at a time, and 
the silk stitches must 
be straight across it. 
Different effects are 
secured by using 
silks of contrasting 
colours for this pur- 
pose. On a soft 
golden-green velvet 
a dt sign is wrought 
out with laid- work 
in gold and cream 
silks, and the out- 
lines are of gold 
thread, sewn down 
with red silk. The 
thread is of a copper 
tint, and the warm 
effect is strength- 
ened by the silk 
stitches. In laid- 
work the silk is 
carried straight across from one edge of a flower 
petal, for example, to the other. The whole petal is 
closely covered and the strands of silk are sewn down, 
four or five at a time, with long stitches at right angles, 
and at regular distances apart. Lattice-work and lace- 
stitches are sometimes done on this flat grounding in 
place of the right-angle stitches just mentioned. Laid- 
work should always be outlined. It is much used in 
Florentine and Venetian designs. Flowers nwst be 
conventionalised for the decoration of velvet book- 
covers. The introduction of the small oval and round 
jewels expedites the work ; they make a showy piece 
with very little trouble, but it is probable tnat their 
popularity will not be of a lengthened period ; so, if 
our book-cover is to be a real work of art which will 
be admired throughout several generations, the jewel 
embroidery should not be selected. 

The thick corded silk and damask covers are even 
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prettier than the velvet. These materials lend them- 
selves better to embroideries ; finer work can be done 
on them and the designs are usually more elaborate. 
White or delicately-tinted silks are preferred, though 
all colours are permissible. Conventionalised and 
naturalistic flowers are equally suitable on these 
fabrics, but there is no doubt that the former for all 
decorative work are the most artistic and satisfactory. 
We tire far sooner of naturalistic flower designs than 
of conventional. Tulips, roses, and lilies are some of 
the favourite flowers when conventionalised, forget- 
me-nots and Violets being chosen constantly when 
naturalistic effects are desired. These last are charm- 
ing as powderings on white or cream silk. If a rich 
brocade is in hand, only a little embroidery is needed. 
For instance, a white brocade with flowers woven 
with silver thread will have green foliage worked on 
it with silks, and the centres of the shaded pink 
flowers enriched with French knots or lace-stitches 
done with yellow silks. 

White, silver-grey, and cream corded silks make lovely 
covers. One of the most taking decorations is a con- 
ventionalised tulip design with border, the colours used 
for the flower being cream and pale pink, with touches 
of the old-fashioned puce at the tips of the petals. 
The leaves are of shades of yellow-green. In the border 
the colours are repeated with the addition of silver 
thread. The ground may be sparsely sprinkled with 
tiny silver spangles. Now that reproductions of old 
embroideries are all “the go,” puce shades are well 
to the fore in most pieces of work; they are more 
especially used on light-coloured and whitfe grounds. 
Another style of ornamentation which is uncommon is 
the “ lace design.” The embroidery is done to look 
like old rose-point appliques. Naturally, the design 



must be arranged specially to suit the size of the 
books. A margin of the silk, an inch or less wide, 
shows beyond the e^ge of the lace. The embroidery 
is done in black silk on white, thick, corded-silk cover, 
or on white ground the lace may be white also. The 
design being much raised in parts, it stands out effec- 
tively without the contrast of colour. A pale shade of 
cream may be used to give the appearance of old lace, 
but no other colour must ever be employed, for 
coloured lace, except black, is a barbarism ; and on 
no account should gold or silver be introduced here. 
Louis Quinze designs of baskets and garlands of 
flowers are pretty for books of lyric poems and the 
lighter kinds of literature. 

Small books are sometimes bound together, such 
as prayer-books and hymns, or two volumes of poetry. 
They are then bound so as to open in contrary 
directions ; the back of one lies parallel to the front 
edges of the other, so each must be perfectly covered 
before being attached to the other, 'fhesc twin books 
are fashionable for wedding presents, more especially 
the prayer and hymn books. The reverse sides of 
books are generally decorated slightly. A narrow 
border with ornamental corners and a centre pattern 
are all that is requisite, except in the case of the 
double books, and these should be decorated in equally 
good style on both sides. The backs of all books are 
finished with narrow bands of work ; sometimes the 
title is added, or the name of the author. Monograms 
occupy the centre or left-hand top corner of some 
covers, and on others mottoes are given, but seldom 
in the best embroicleries. These are mostly reserved 
for the linen or serge covers, to the consideration of 
which we now come. 

White and blue linen bear away the palm, but 
cream and a quiet red (Venetian) are also liked, and 
yellow is not forgotten. For designs, we have con- 
ventionalised and naturalistic flowers, but fruit (of 
many* kinds) is the greatest novelty. Strawberries and 
cherries are mixed with flowers ; lemons and oranges 
are seen, as branches, each alone. Then there are 
plums, figs, and, of course, the ubiquitous pome- 
granates — the best of all fruits for decorative purpose, 
as artists, old and modern, all agree. Fruit and 
flowers are worked flat or in high relief— the latter is 
the mode of the moment. Flowers which are con- 
ventionalised are thickly padded, then worked with 
flax threads in one colour only, or white ; the petals 
arc outlined with French knots, and the centres, which 
are flat, arc filled in with lace-stitches. The leaves 
are only slightly raised ; one half of a leaf will be 
closely worked over padding, the other half will show 
the linen ground, being only veined and outlined. It 
goes without saying that several colours can be used 
in the work, but the blue linen with white embroideries 
are most fashionable. On the other hand, the fruit 
and flower designs, many of which may be adapted 
from old illuminated books, are carried out on whitp 
linen in natural colourings, even to the bright red 
strawberries and golden pips. On white, again, a bold 
foliage design ddne in white flax threads and outlines 
of rather thick cord is admirable. The border may be 
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of cord arranged as lattice-work with lacc-stitches 
between. All the articles in a bedroom which can be 
embroidered should correspond in material, colour and 
design ; these include wriiing-table sets, work-bags, 
footstool-covers and toilet-slips. 

The parchment work is the most difficult of all, but 
it is well worth accomplishing. Glove needles are 
used for it, and the great point to remember is that no 
wrong stitches can be made without detriment to the 
whole piece, for the holes pierced with the needle, if 
beyond the outlines, will always show ; so it is im- 
pocsible to unpick work on parchment. Then the 
stitches must be close enough to each other for the 
work to look fine, but never so close that the skin is 
split. Satin stitch is principally employed on parch- 
ment, though French knots and lace-stitches may 
relieve the pattern. The lace- work is done on the 
satin-stitch grounding. Light sprays of climbers, like 
the wild rose and the honeysuckle, thrown on the 
parchment to look as natural as possible, make the 
daintiest decorations. As a general rule the shades of 
colour used are pale ; a brightly coloured flower spray 
looks too showy. Delicate pink, water-blue, soft yellow- 
green and blue-green, cream and pale gold are the 
most appropriate. Sometimes richer colouring is de- 
sired, then a conventional flower piece — possibly an 
adaptation from a bit of old Florentine — is chosen. 
Rich blues and reds are then combined with cream, 
nnd light green added in small quantities. The out- 
lines will probably be of two rows of gold, which are 
sewn never t/i roughs the parchment. The naturalistic 
flower pieces are not outlined at all and gold thread is 
not used in them. Borderings of forget-me-nots with 
their own foliage are done in their natural colouring. 
In the best examples of parchment embroidery the 
blending of the colours is so perfect, the gradations of 
shades are so subtle, that we arc reminded of ex- 
quisite paintings rather than pieces of needlework. 
At the same time, the pureness of the silks and the 
extreme evenness of the stitches give all the sheen of 
satin. 

Frames are used by all workers in embroidering 
book-covers of any value whatever. Light silks and 
parchment soil without the greatest care, and they 
must be fingered as little as possible while the 
decoration is in progress, and they should always be 
kept in a piece of muslin or linen between whiles. 

Ladies often cover their books themselves, but this 
they can get done for them. Silk covers may be sewn 
on, in which case the inner side of the binding is lined 
with plain silk or satin of the same colour as the out- 
side. The sewing must be very neat and just within 
the edge of the cover. The binding eff the book itself 


must, of course, be quite plain, as any irregularities 
would show through the silk. Just the edges of the 
silk should be pasted and turned over the inside of the 
binding. The inside lining of silk or satin must be 
stretched over the thinnest cardboard obtainable, the 
edges only to be pasted down over the back of 
the card. It is then laid in the book and stitched to 
the outside cover. Another plan is to put on the out- 
side cover, pasting the edges as before, then line with 
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white paper with satiny surface. This paper must be 
a double sheet ; one half lines the cover, the other is 
pasted over the first page of the book. 

To go back for a moment to the silk cover. It 
should always be cut a good deal larger than the book ; 
for one reason, it has to be put on the frame, and, 
again, large turnings make the covering process easier. 
Whenever possible, slip the silk, after having cut it so as 
to make this practicable, between the*back of the book- 
binding and the leaves. When this cannot be done 
the silk must be doubled in and just caught with a 
stitch to the binding at top and bottom of the back 
of the book. The loose covers need no description. 
They are intended for railway time-tables and cheap 
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TOO TIGHT CLOTHING. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


is an old French say- 
'ing to the epfect that we 
must suffer if we would be 
beautiful. However true this 
may be as regards moral 
characteristics, it is certainly 
erroneous when applied to 
physical appearance. There 
is no beauty in deformity — 
and to the trained and ob- 
servant eye there is some- 
thing repulsive in the pain- 
fully distorted foot and the contracted waist — too 
often seen in those who faithfully follow the follies 
of Sfashion. 

It is difficult to persuade some people that there is 
beauty merely in perfect health and vigorous life. Yet 
we cannot see a prettier sight than the healthy play of 
a group of children at an age when conventional 
clotliing has not placed its restraints upon them. We 
do not think of the regularity of feature or of details 
of clothing at such a time ; we admire the activity 
and grace of movement, and — above all — the natural 
healthiness of the children. 

It is to be regretted that, in his exhaustive work on the 
Philosophy of Clothes, Carlyle did not add a chapter on 
the influence of tight clothing on happiness. Perhaps 
he thought the dignity of his subject was too great for 
him to descend to a criticism of the follies in dress for 
which so many women (and men) suffer in silence. 
The first and main object of wearing clothes is to protect 
the body — to keep it warm in cold weather and cool in 
hot weather. Mere personal adornment was originally 
a secondary consideration. Clothes act in virtue of 
being bad conductors of heat and so preventing the 
too quick passage of heat to or from the body. 
Different kinds of materials are efficacious according 
to the slowness or quickness with which they allow 
the conduction of heat. Woollen materials are best 
(hence the value of woollen underclothing, which 
tends to maintain a very equable temperature of the 
body— so that we ?re better able to withstand sudden 
changes of weather, draughts, etc.), and an order of 
comparative merit through furs, silk, and cotton, to 
linen might be drawn up. But in this paper I 
propose to consider more particularly the influence 
upon health of tight-fitting clothing. 

The more loosely clothing fits, the less it conducts 
heat, because a layer of air is interposed between it and 
the body — and air is an exceedingly bad conductor of 
heat. This protecting layer of air enables the body in 
winter to Meep its normal temperature the more easily, 
because the heat given off at the surface of the body 
passes slowly through it ; whereas if the clothing fit too 
closely to the skin, heat is dissipated with much greater 
rapidity. In summer time, on the other hand, the air 
in which we move is not so warm as the objects upon 


which the sun’s rays fall directly, and so the surface 
of the clothes may become much hotter than the air 
surrounding them. The advantage of the layer of air 
is obvious also in this case. Therefore we see that 
in hot ^ and in cold weather, too tightly-fitting clothing 
defeats the first and great object of wearing clothes 
and tends to exhaust the bodily strength and make 
it unfit for work. 

Again, the clothing must be so constructed as not 
to interfere with the freedom of the movement of any 
part of the body ; otherwise the due performance of 
some function is interfered with, so that injury results. 
There are two articles of clothing very frequently 
worn too tight. A small foot may be a desirable 
possession, but it is useless to attempt to obtain it by 
the compression of the foot by too small a pair of 
boots. Freedom of movement is at once impaired 
and graceful easy walking is a sheer impossibility. 
The victim of tight boots is self-revealed by the 
ungainly gait — a much more conspicuous infirmity than 
a large foot. In addition to the discomfort necessarily 
experienced, permanent injury may be caused to the 
structures of the foot. Deformity of the toes results, 
and one particular deformity, known as “Hammer 
toe,” is often thus produced, the pressure of the boot 
causing the toes to override one another. The great 
toe becomes turned outwards, the ball becomes unduly 
prominent and walking becomes difficult. A com- 
moner result of a tight shoe is the formation of corns. 
Whenever any part of the body is subjected to in- 
termittent pressure, thickening of the tissues occurs 
at that spot, and a corn is the result — which is capable 
of causing extreme pain, especially if slightly inflamed. 
The ill-effects of tight shoes are sometimes increased 
by having the heel (which is generally much too high) 
placed almost under the middle of the foot and the 
climax of absurdity is reached by making the front of 
the shoe point sharply. By this type of shoe ingrowing 
toe nail — a most painful condition — is often induced. 

The corset is also very frequently worn too tight. I 
recognise the futility of protest. I admit its usefulness, 
but I also assert its pernicious influence when too 
tight. As a means of support the corset is doubtless 
of use, but worn too tightly it presses down the 
diaphragm, and it interferes with the organs of 
digestion and circulation. It is notorious how fre- 
quently very tightly-laced ladies suffer from chronic 
indigestion. How often do they faint in church and 
other places where the heat may be excessive ! Nor 
is the effect of tight clothing confined to such 
complaints. The bones and organs suffer from its 
influence, and after death they are found to be deeply 
grooved corresponding to the points of pressure and 
greatly displaced. 1 have no doubt whatever but 
that many of the nervous complaints from which 
women suffer originate in this way. 

Nor are men altogether free from this fault of tights 
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lacing. Many wear tight belts, especially when about 
to engage in violent exercise. Rupture may thus be 
•caused. 

The frequency with which soldiers are affected has 
been attributed — no other cause can be assigned— to 
the tight tiinic in which they are habitually dressed. 
Tight cravats are also injurious ; the neck should be 
loosely clothed. Tight garters interfere with the flow 
of blood through the veins, and a tendency to varicose 
veins results. How great the influence of tight cloth- 
ing is. is shown by a comparison of the frequency with, 
which soldiers and sailors suffer from diseases of the 
great blood vessels. 

Pressure of clothing from its weight may also act 
injuriously. The full-flowing long skirts are suspended 
from the waist, which is thus tightly compressed. 
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Lastly, tight gloves may cause much discomfort. I 
know of no more painful sensation than that produced 
by wearing a tightly-fitting pair of kid gloves on a cold 
day. 

The only defence of tight clothing which has been 
offered is that it is a dictate of fashion and that It is 
artistic. It can never be too fully realised that a bust 
out of all proportion to a small waist is a defiance of 
the laws of symmetry, and its incongruity is its most 
definite and absolute condemnation. Any interference 
with the natural conformation of the body re-acts by 
interfering with some bodily function and when the 
bodily functions are hampered and checked, injury to 
some particular pait generally results. Very often the 
gcn:^ral health suffers, and another victim is sacrificed 
to the ruthless dictates of fashion. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE GREV HOUSE. 

BY J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 


UR village occupies 
a commanding po- 
sition. It is scat- 
tered along the 
crest of a semicir- 
cular ridge, and if 
wc take in one or 
two outlying houses 
and farms which 
seem naturally to 
belong to it, it 
covers more than 
two miles of ground. 
In the very centre 
of the semicircle 
stands the Grey House. There are houses to which 
any name seems appropriate, and yon may call them 
Towers, or Granges, or Manors: it is all the same, 
and when a new occupier lakes a fancy to alter the 
name to some other, that seems to do just as well. 
But the Grey House could never liave had any other 
name. Standing on the crest of a hill, with its long 
frontage of flint and brick and its slate roof, it is 
seen like a landmark for miles around. Every coach- 
driver and carrier, every travelling showman and tinker 
— every creature, in fact, that moves along the roads 
and lanes, must know it well, and recognise it to himselt 
as the old Grey House. What helps to make it con- 
spicuous is its dark setting of massive trees — old elms 
and chestnuts, into whose leafy recesses no ray of 
sunlight seems able to penetrate. The knowledge of 
those trees must have been propagated for centuries 
amongst the feathered tribes, and carried into far 
distant lands. It is the first resting place of the 
nightingales when they appear in April ; there they 
.assemble in such numbers that 1 have heard an 


inmate of the Grey House, though the most patient and 
long-suffering of mortals, declare that it was even 
possible to have “ too much nightingale.'^ 

In front of the house is a broad lawn flanked by two 
magnificent cedars. It slopes gently downward, and 
terminates abruptly in a haha, or sunk fence, under- 
neath which runs the highway, which is the main 
artery of our village. 

When I have been reading history and my head 
has been full of battles, I have reconnoitred the situation 
from end to end, and it has always appeared to me to 
be the place 1 should pitch upon to fight an enemy 
advancing from the south. At the back of the village 
the ground slopes gently downwards for about a mile 
and a half. It is well supplied with interior lines of 
communication, such as roads, lanes, and foot-paths, all 
converging in the town of Great Wellerby, which lies 
in a low valley by the side of a sluggish stream. To 
the front the ground slopes steeply down all along the 
amphitheatre, and ends in a fiat or slightly undulating 
country, which extehds for miles. It is beautiful to sit 
dreamily on a stump and survey this vast stretch of 
land, chequered by hedgerows or broken by purple 
masses of beech woods ; to follow it through its 
“changing zones of light and shade,” until the eye 
rests on the dim blue line of the Chiltern Hills in 
the extreme distance. 

About the flanks of the position, strategically con- 
sidered, I feel a little doubtful, especially about the 
right flank, where the land slopes tamely, and ends in 
an almost level road which leads straight into Gicat 
Wellerby. I have had misgivings that an eifterprising 
enemy might give me trouble in that quarter ; but 
I feel a serene confidence that my centre would be 
quite impregnable. 

The Grey House would, of course, be my headquarters. 
Seated on the verandah in front of the house, with a 
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powerful glass I could observe every manoeuvre of the 
advancing enemy. The town of Great Wellerby in 
my rear, with its butchers’, bakers’, and grocers’ shops 
and its public-houses, would, of course, be my base 
from whence I drew my supplies. I should plant a 
battery of guns on the edge of the haha, another m 
the churchyard on my extreme right, to command a 


It is unlike others in some respects. We have out 
blacksmith, our shoemaker, two carpenters, our shop 
where they sell everything, from bacon to brandy- 
balls, our deserving families and our undeserving, out 
poor old women who struggle to exist on two shillings a 
w'eek doled out to them by the parish authorities; vie 
have church-people and chapel-people, Conservatives 



steep road which comes over the common, and a third 
in what is known as Fagg’s Farm, which stands on a 
knoll on my extreme right ; and with a good staff of 
aides-he-cawp mounted on serviceable nags to carry 
my orders from flank to flank, and if necessary to 
gallop down to Great Wellerby for more provisions, 
1 should<await an attack with perfect confidence. 

This digression — for I fear it is one — has been intro- 
duced for the benefit of military readers and students 
of Allison’s “History,” who will understand from it 
instantly the nature and lay of the land occupied by 
our village of Little Wellerby. 


very attractive to those who desire to lead a retired 
life, whether for health’s sake or owing to pecuniary 
circumstances. To certain men after middle age there 
comes an inexpressible weariness of the great world; 
they have cast off all the frippery of false hopes and 
impossible ambitions ; they have learnt to take a just 
view of the possibilities of life ; what it can bring them 
in the way of comfort and enjoyment ; and they long 
for communion with Nature, for rest and retirement, 
for the simple pleasures of gardening or farming an 
acre or two, for country life, in fact. Such men we 
have amongst us,; and in their conversation, which 
turns, as country conversation mostly does, on 
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weather, crops, and sports, they give one strange 
glimpses, at times, of another life which they once 
lived, a life of restless ambition, toil, and strife. 

This society used to find its centre and rallying 
place in the Grey House. I am speaking of days which 
have gone by, alas ! never to return ; memory only too 
promptly and readily calls up the image of better days. 
As I sit here and write, the phantoms flit before my 
mind’s eye; I see them and I hear them speaking, I 
even feel the iron grip of Colonel Maitland’s hand, 
lie was the straightest and stiffest-backed man I ever 
saw, even when over sixty. He walked with his chest 
forward and his chin raised, a picture of strength and 
( hsticity ; but this rigidity, unfortunately for himself, 
was only physical. Mentally and morally he was 
made of very malleable material ; he could not say 
“No” three times in succession, and any schemer of 
average ability could get round him, and lure him into 
a ruinous investment. 

Next in the procession comes Mrs. Maitland, who 
was beiiutiful with a beauty which could not grow old : 
which could only get dimmed as a landscape is dimmed 
after a long drought. She was highfy cultivated, and 
there was an exquisite sympathy in her manner ; but 
Miss Betty and I (Miss Betty shall be duly introduced 
later on) long ago came to the conclusion that a 
mystery, and with that mystery a deep shadow, hung 
over Mrs. Maitland’s life which was inscrutable to us. 

These were the master and the mistress of the Grey 
Ho\ise ; but the poetical charm which hung .around it, 
and which seemed to pcrviiao every part. of it, which 
turned to music the rustling of the old elms and chest- 
nuts, and made classic groves of the gloomy paths 
l)cncach them, was the presence of his three daughters. 
In speaking of the two t.dost Agnes and Rachel, I 
. all find no epithet in general use as descriptive of 
the fair sex exactly applica.vic ; beautiful is quite inad- 
m'ssible, and pretty hardly appiopiiate. If there were 
n'ords which could express a combination of stateliness 
and grace, of a classic severity of courfenance com- 
bined with sweetness of expression, and of extreme 
earnesiiics.s, as applied to life, with great mirthfuln iss 
and humour, those would be the epithets wherewith to 
describe Agnes and Rachel Maitland. The youngest, 
Mary, dilTored from them ioto cev’o. In the first place, 
she was quite surpassingly beautiful. She was fresh 
and rosy, with auburn air; whereas her sisters were 
dark and pale, with something of their mother’s 
slightly olive complexion. Mary did not seem to be 
genuinely earnest on any subject, and her mirthfulness 
had a hollow ring, as a thing put on. She was evidently 
her father’s pet ; and whilst the two elder sisters were 
moving with their stately glide around the village on 
errands of charity, Mary would be riding or driving 
with the colonel. 

From the position of the Grey House, it is visible 
from all the houses in its neighbourhood, and in its 
palmy days it was a brave sight which brought every- 
one to their windows when on a hunting morning the 
horses were led round to the front door. It was 
admirable to notice the patience and devotion of the 
grooms, who would lead them to and fro, though they 
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champed at their bits and indulged in wild plungings 
and curvetings, out of sheer eagerness for what was 
coming. Finally, since watching is a tedious occupa- 
tion, there would come a thrill which vibrated through 
the windows of the village when the colonel and his 
family made their appearance. I am speaking of 
long ago. The first to mount would be Mary on 
her piebald pony, then Rachel, then the colonel and, 
perhaps, his son, of whom we saw but little, as he went 
into the army, and served his first years on foreign 
stations. Both of these would be resplendent in scarlet 
and spotless breecheS and boots. Then a phaeton 
would drive up, with a pair of cobs, for Agnes, Mrs. 
Maitland, and any visitor who might be staying in the 
Grey House. And then the cavalcade would trot away 
along the drive, changing into black silhouettes, like 
the striking plain portraits we remember in early days, 
as they passed under the shadows of the elms and 
chestnuts, and then gleamed out again in scarlet and 
white, with the flash of polished harness and gleam of 
glossy beasts, until they emerged through the stone 
gates and went off to the meet. 

There were greater occasions still, when there was 
a steeplechase or agricultural meeting in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then all Little Wellerby society would 
be requisitioned — as many as would come or could be 
persuaded to comfe. There were drags and brakes, 
with impatient horses, and jingling chains, and splinter 
bars ; footmen running about stowing hampers, 
and the colonel, slightly more excited and ejaculatory 
than usual, seeing that everyone was fitted to his most 
appropriate place. 

Those were great days, truly ; but they lessened and 
grew dimmer as years rolled on. Mary grew up into 
a lovely girl, and married a soldier. She was only 
once seen at the Grey House after her marriage. We, 
of course, made a point of asking after her, and the 
response for two years or so was uniformly cheerful 
and favourable ; then we became aware of a painful 
sense of restraint in answering. What at first had 
seemed a natural subject to burst into in the first onset 
of conversation, became a delicate question, only to be 
approached furtively, with nice trimming necessary, so 
as not to appear indifferent, and yet not to stir up 
painful sensations. This state of things lasted awhile, 
and then we were definitely informed that Mary was 
ill. Mrs. Maitland was the first to disappear, then the 
girls, and then the colonel. Months passed before 
they returned, and in the interim we learnt that Mary 
was dead. 

It seemed to me that the colonel was never the 
same man after that event. He had been a first-flight 
rider, sticking at nothing ; then he graduall/ gave 
up hunting, and acknowledged that he had lost his 
nerve. The loss of his daughter was a terrible blow to 
him, but other things were evidently amiss alao. 

Around the Grey House are one hundred acres of 
land, which it was once his hobby to cultivate and 
improve. It was a little domain where he could amuse 
himself at small cost ; but the time came when it 
seemed to be a burden to him, and he ceased to look 
after it. 
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Land would appear to be the noblest of possessions. 
Here are one hundred acres of the earth^s crust, which, 
according to the laws of freehold property, represent a 
wedge-shaped segment of the same extending to the 
centre of our planet, which is the colonel’s very own. 
He might if he pleased, or could, cut down along the 
lines of that segment, though it would be considered 
illegal to go beyond the centre, as interfering with the 
rights of Antipodean freeholders. 

I find it‘ a very fascinating idea that this planet 
Terra, as she swings round amid the star-dust and the 
ruins of exploded comets, is pahly the property of me, 
John Smith, of Hatton Garden, and that in the event 
of gross negligence on the part of the managers of a 
comet which collided and did me damage, 1 should 
have valid grounds for an action, provided the de- 
fendants could be brought into court ; or, indeed, a 
court could be found wherein the case might be tried. 
Some occult fascination there undoubtedly is in the 
possession of land, though it represents mainly an 
unalienable and indefeasible right to spend more money 
than you can afford : and we see the shrewdest men in 
matters of investments losing their heads and plung- 
ing into it. It looks so beautiful and so inviting ; the 
lush green meadows spread themselves out, and all the 
discs of unnumbered dowers turn upwards to the sun ; 
the hedgerows are tangled in festoons of blossom, 
and the sturdy oak and graceful ash spread their 
varied arabesques upon the sky. And yet this lovely 
land which poets, you gentle reader, and I also in a 
less degree, can find it in our hearts to rave about is, 
after all, a delusion : at least from the possessor’s point 
of view. To him it is simply an incubus, a deadly and 
relentless possession, from which he cannot escape, 
and which slowly and surely eats him up. It is greedy 
evermore ; feed it and lavish your money on it, and it 
will respond, oh, how bounteously ! how beneficently ! 
And then it cries for more. Feed it again and still 
again, and yet you never give enough, and perforce 
you must be satisfied with so little in return. May 
not an impatient freeholder sometimes lose heart, and 
say to himself, “ I wish I could cut out my segment 
and send it, like a piece of wedding-cake, to the man 
in the moon ” ? 

He who lives in the country gets an eye for land, 
as a doctor gets an eye for complexions. He sees at 
a glance that ifioney is not being spent upon it. A 
peculiar look comes over it ; and it came gradually 
over the hundred acres round the Grey House. There 
were fewer men about the gardens, lawns and paths 
began to look less trim and tidy, the ga*ci and fences 
less secure, the cattle and the horses disappeared one by 
one, ^d it became evident to all that some deadly 
canker was eating into the heart of the grand old 
Grey. House. 

But iis hospitality never ceased, nor did it become 
less genial, only there was a something none could 
define. It hovered overhead, like Horape’s cares, 
iaqueata circum tecta volantes. We used to say that 
Agnes and Rachel looked paler, but they had done 
that ever since their sister’s death ; and the dull trouble 
in their eyes was also not new. They ceased not in 


their care of the poor, of ihe sick and ailing, the aged 
and infirm, and they were as chatty and mirthful as 
before. And so things dragged on through the long 
hard winter of 1892-93. But with the first bird notes 
of spring it was bruited round the village that the 
Maitlands were leaving. Some believed, some dis- 
believed, until the matter was definitely set at rest by 
their own admission. 

It was ptiin and grief to everyone in Little Wellerby, 
and I need not dwell on the sadness of it all, which 
culminated when the long painted vans drew up before 
that hospitable door, and we saw the furniture being 
stowed away ; or a more bitter moment still when they 
departed, and over the lawns and paths and under the 
shadows of the elms and chestnuts was left a litter of 
straw, and shreds of paper, drifting hither and thither 
in the wind. 

The Grey House stood like a landmark over the 
wide landscape as before, but it was struck blind. Its 
sightless windows were obscured by a film of dull grey 
shutters, the doors were barred, and on the lawn was 
erected a hideous wooden placard, bearing this in- 
scription : “This House to be Let or Sold.” 
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My humble domicile stands on the outskirts of the 
common, to the extreme right of the strategical 
position 1 endeavoured to describe at the beginning 
of this paper, and when 1 sally forth for an afternoon 
walk, I usually follow the crest of the hill to Fagg’s 
Farm, which stands at the opposite end of the arc. 
By this way I pass the Grey House, and some two 
hundred yards beyond it a pretty cottage, on the 
opposite side of the road, whose back windows over- 
look the view. It is built partly of flint, partly of brick 
and timber, and is covered with roses up to the eaves. 
On two posts at the entrance to a little garden, which 
lies between it and the high road, there is a partially- 
effaced inscription which suggests to the passer-by in 
a very hesitating way that the tenement is, or ought 
to be, called Rose Cottage. But no one in Little 
Wellerby knows it by that name. It is always spoken 
of as Miss Betty’s; and when 1 stroll past it at the 
season of the year 1 am describing — namely, the month 
of May— I mostly see Miss Betty herself at work in the 
garden. She always xomes to the paling and leans 
upon it, to tell me some piece of news. She is stout, 
not very young, and flushes easily after exertion ; and 
I verily believe that suppressed news would be de- 
trimental to her constitution. But in that respect she 
is vei*y careful of herself, and does not allow the burden 
of a piece of gossip to weigh upon her longer than is 
prudent. * 

One afternoon, about six weeks after the Maitlands 
had “ flitted,” the necessity for such disburdenmeni 
had become so imperious that she would not abide 
until 1 came, but hurried round to my house. 1 heard 
her voice in the garden talking to my wife, and left my 
books to see what was the matter. She was rather 
heated and breathless, and had to be forced into a 
wicker chair and made to sit still whilst I expatiated 
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on the baneful persistence of fine weather which 
allowed nothing in the garden to grow. This was 
apologetically intended to palliate the ragged appear- 
ance of a herbaceous border on which I pride myself ; 
but Miss Betty’s thoughts at the moment were not 
horticulturally bent. She broke in impatiently, as soon 
as she had recovered breath — 

“ What do you think ? ” she said. “ There have 
been people to look at the Grey House — two separate 
lots.” 

“ What like are they, Miss Betty ? ’’ 

. “Very unlike each other,” she answered, “except 
that in each case there were two men. My perspicacity 
is not equal to the first lot — they beat me altogether. 
One of them was a tall fierce-looking man, with bushy 
black eyebrows, almost meeting, and black moustache 
and whiskers. He wore a tall hat, black frock coat and 
waistcoat, and dark trousers, and looked like a mixture 
of an undertaker and a pirate captain of the Spanish 
main. He would be exactly like the last if his chin 
was not shaved, and he had a belt with a big buckle, 
some pistols, and a basket-hiked sword. Perhaps he 
had concealed those things and was dissembling, as 
pirate captains do when they mean mischief. The 
other man was of inferior rank: probably his mate or 
henchman. He was dissembling also, and looked like 


a prize-fighter. He had very broad round shoulders, 
with a neck like my Jersey bull-calf, with the same 
creases on it— a strong stupid-looking fellow, who 
would obey his chiefs orders to the' letter, and make 
people walk the plank or chop them to pieces without 
hesitation. They stayed a long time in the house. 
When they came out, old Hawke wanted to show them 
the garden and stables ; they did not care about 
those, but merely glanced round, and then trudged 
away in the heat and dust. . When they went away, 
I toldnnother I had a presentiment of some mis- 
fortune. 

“ But the next lot was quite another thing. I was at 
the back looking at the cows, and heard the sound of 
wheels. I naturally ran round to see, and there was 
the trap from ‘ The Dragon * and such a nice — oh ! such 
anice— man in it, with a young fellow : I suppose his son. 
The father had a blue serge suit, and the young fellow 
was in grey and knickerbockers ; they did look so nice 1 
They were not a quarter of an hour in the house, and 
all that time they were in the billiard-room, because I 
could see them at the window. But they were an 
endless time in the stables and the farm buildings, and 
went all over the land. You know Griffiths^ meadow } 
there is a shed in it ; they stayed there everlastingly 
talking to Hawke, and I said to mother after they had 
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driven off and I had time to collect my thoughts, that 
they meant keeping horses, and that we should have 
their ladies down to look at the house. 

** That’s how the case stands at present,” said Miss 
Betty ; **an<l Id^outly hope, whoever takes it, it won’t 
be the pirate ^ 

In my om 1 have often compared Miss Betty 
to a lots whhh ^tben up all the rays of gossip and 
enlarged, but I am very fond 
of her the phraseology of extreme youth, ^ 

coiiltd^.]^ a ^dear old thing.” Her solicitude about 
Uie 6m House is natural, seeing that in the Maitland 
day# tbii^ and the fwo eldest girls of the house had 
oi^ganjj^ and carried out a complete system of domi* 
ciliary visitation, under the guidance of the parochial 
doctor, which has very much fallen through now for 
want of means and hands to work it. 

Some two days after the interview just described I 
saw her again, and she was bursting with news. 

“ It was just as I said,” she exclaimed : “ the nice 
man and his son’s ladies came down. She looks 
awfully good form— I mean the mother— with such a 
pretty daughter, in a blue serge jacket and skirt and a 
straw hat. Hawke says they were pleased with every- 
thing, and I do hope they will take it. But there has 
been a third party ; I can’t quite make him out. 
Dittos, a round hat, a beard, and a pipe was what I 
could sec, but he stood straight, like the old colonel 
used to ; has been in the army, I should guess. He 
spent his time in the garden, and told Hawke there 
was no glass to speak of, that he should have to build 
an orchid house, that the heating arrangements were 
wretched— in fact, he means gardening. His women- 
kind have not come down, so perhaps that is off.” 

A few days later she had still more important — at 
least more definite — news to impart : namely, that the 
Grey House was let, it was quite certain, though she 
did not know who was to be the tenant. 

It is easily imagined that all these rumours con- 
nected with so important a subject as the occupancy 
of the principal house in our village should cause no 
little stir in our small community; and Miss Betty 
being the recognised head-centre of the intelligence 
department, was daily surrounded by eager inquirers. 

At length the actual facts were definitely ascer- 
tained, and I cannot forget the expression of Miss 
Betty’s face as the threw her fat arms up,, and ex- 
claimed in a voice of despair — 

“It is the pirate captain, after all. There is a 
rumour that he is a doctor. I should say, by the look 
of him, he must give very powerful medicines. Some 
womankind — I suppose his wife — came down to look 
at th^ house : a little spare woman, who jerks her 
skirts in Walking. What such people want with such 
a place baffles conjecture and sets all prescience at 
naught.” 

“A brave phrase that, Miss Betty,” said I. ‘‘ But if 
you will pardon the apparent rudeness of the remark, 
you seem to have taken a prejudice agdinst these 
people on imperfect grounds.” 

Miss Betty turned her face round to me with what 
was intended to be a stony expression. 


‘‘ It grieves me,” she said, that after so long an 
intimacy you should still misunderstand me. No one 
is more careful or deliberate than I am in forming an 
opinion. The fact is that people who are not in the 
habit of observing are quite unaware what important 
results are arrived at by the comparison of apparently 
trivial details.” 

1 simply bowed humbly at this ruthless resort to 
the argumentum ad hominim. 

‘*1 will not pursue this distressing altercation 
farther,” she said. I will only add one fact out of 
many: that the pirate captain told Hawke he had 
never seen company/ and only kept one horse and a 
*shay.’” 

What a pity ! what a pity 1 ” she went on, ap- 
parently talking to herself. 

I will pass over all the rumours and counter-rumours 
which filled the air for the space of three weeks : such 
things are unsubstantial nothings ; and this, gentle 
reader, is sober history. If we can by an effort of the 
imagination invest inanimate things with pathetic 
interest, the fate of the Grey House may well assume 
the aspect of a melancholy drama. And ye who are 
wont to dwell with complacency on tlie recollection 
of former favours, and who love to recall the savour 
of banquets long since eaten and digested, when ye 
shall have perused this narrative will doubtless feel a 
touch of sympathetic grief for the sorrows which have 
overtaken Little Wellerby. 

I must remind my readers that the Grey House had 
in former years been noted for its lavish hospitality — 
a hospitality all loo lavish, probably, for its owner’s 
fortune : that the family of Colonel Maitland had been 
unremitting in all kind offices to the poor : and that 
the scale on which he lived and the land he cultivated 
had employed many labourers. And 1 will turn from 
that picture, and try to depict the present state of 
things. 

The new tenant— a certain Dr. Crunch— had been 
in possession about a week, when .Miss Betty came to 
pass the afternoon with us, and her narrative, which 
was carefully posted up to date, will best convey to the 
reader an idea of what had happened. It is, no doubt, 
a little jerky and discursive, but allowance must be 
made for the impulsive character of her mind, and her 
habit of presenting things to herself visually rather 
than by a process of ratiocination. 

“You can’t conceive, my dear,” she > began, turning 
to my wife, “ the commonness and meanness of those 
people ! they haggle with^ the poor people about a 
penny. Doctor Crunch went to Sale, the blacksmith, 
and told him he could not think of paying him three 
shillings a set for horse-shoes ; he had never heard of 
such a price. You know what a fellow Sale is ; he 
simply crossed his great hairy arms and said, ‘ that 
three shillings was his price, and if he objected to pay 
it he might shoe his horses himself.’ It was downright 
impudence on his part, but he is savage because the 
doctor only offers young Tom, his son, twelve shillings 
a week all the year round to work in the garden and 
groom his wretched old horse ; and he won’t take that, 
of course, although he has been out of work ever since 
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the Maitlands left, except an odd job or two at cherry 
picking. But 1 must tell you about the moving in. 
That evening, by the bye, he came to the dairy ; it was 
just after milking-time, and I was there. He called 
me * Miss’ at every sentence, and said something about 
a penny each being too dear fpr country eggs. I was 
so wild. 

“ Well, you never saw- anything like the furniture-^ 
painted deal for the most part — and two long narrow 
tables, I suppose meant for diniiig on, and any number 
of beds, all of the same pattern ; he must have put 
some in the billiard-room. There were four of them 
helping the van-men to move in : the doctor and his 
wife, and then the prize-fighter man, or pirate’s mate, 
whom I call Bill Bones, and another more decent- 
looking man, who is, I should say, an old soldier. The 
mattresses were extraordinary. It was all Bill Bones 
and the old soldier could do to carry some of them. 
They were great huge rolls tied up with ropes, and 
what they were for I can’t imagine.” 

“ There must have been several tied together,’* said 
my wife. 

“ Oh, no ; . they were all in one piece, and the rolls 
I should say were ten feet long. In fact,” she went on, 

“ at this moment a mystery hangs over the Grey 
House, and 1 am not going to risk my reputation by 
hazarding a solution ; we shall know quite soon 
enough.” 

Miss Betty soon solved the mystery. 

She camCvTunning in one day breathless, and wring- 
ing her hands. ‘‘Oh, only think!” she ejaculated; 
“it is too dreadful! ' The Grey House is to be a 
private lunatic asylum ! ” 

We made her sit down to get her breath and com- 
pose herself. 

“ Yes,” she said at last ; “ and I half suspected it. 
Bill Bones and the old soldier are the keepers.” 

“ And the mattresses } ” said my wife e.agerly. 

“For the padded room, of course, where they put 
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the violent lunatics, and when they make too much 
noise Bill Bones goes in and sits on them.” 

“ But how could the colonel allow such a thing ? ” I 
asked. 

“Just as he allowed himself to be ruined,” said Miss 
Betty, with tears in her eyes ; “ by not looking after his 
own affairs. He was tricked by his agent, who, of 
course, was bribed by the doctor. He never knew 
tha^ the other people were after it-— both of them rich 
i^n, it appears, one a great breeder of hunters and 
very well connected. 

“ The colonel in his careless way signed the lease 
without reading it, and the agent had left out the 
clause which would have prevented the Grey House 
from being used except for a private residence. Was 
ever anything so unfortunate ? 1 declare 1 shall never 
venture out of my garden, and certainly not take poor 
mother, with the roads filled with infuriated lunatics.” 

“No danger of that, Miss Betty,” I said. “Bill 
Bones will be sitting on them.” 

Here she relapsed into silence and sat for a time 
rocking herself to and fro, to resume again, in a more 
pathetic strain — 

“Wijat will’ the poor people do.^ With this long 
drought there is no hay, and many of the farmers don’t 
mean to cut at all. Fagg is ploughing up his clover, 
and if it goes on like this there will be no barley. 
What will they do next winter? Ah ! Agnes Maitland 
was an angel ; no one knows what she did, but we 
shall all learn before long.” 

And so ends the story of the Grey House. It looks 
forlorn and shabby, the paths and walks unkept, and 
one solitary ewe-necked raw-boned horse, not fit for a 
cab, roams about the paddock. But there are no in- 
furiated lunatics yet. Colonel Maitland, having done 
one imprudent thing, is trying to correct it by another. 
He has brought an action to restrain Dr. Crunch from 
turning his house into an asylum ; but I fear he will 
lose his case. 
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bee buzzed blindly in to knock his awkward body 
against the bedpost. The heat became greater. 

A nurse fanned the gasping man with a more vigor- 
ous motion of her strong arm. 

He lay with his face turned towards the open window. 
He could see the dusty road winding, a white ribbon, 
over the hill to the little town in the valley— the road 
his body would be carried to the grave. 

He muttered something. 

He wants to speak to you, miss.” 

A girl seated by the open window rose and drew 
near the bed. 

“You must lean down, miss, or you won't catch 
what he says,” the nurse said. 

With a visible shrinking of her whole body, the girl 
bent her ear to the dying man’s mouth. 


** ‘BUT WHAT IS MISS MARGARET 'fO DO?”’ {/ 44)- 

she could not feel more sorrow for Mr. Fen- 
ham’s death. He had taken her from her father’s 
care, or carelessness, when she was a small child of 
three or four, to bring her up as his^ heiress 
to spite his only son, with, whom he had quarrelled. 
Uncle Geoffrey — she had always called him uncle foi 
want of a better title-4tad, in his way, treated her 
kindly. But Geoffrey Fenham was not the man to 
inspire either Tespect or love in those around him. 
She could only sigh that she felt no sorrow, and regrfet 
the angry words she had said to him a week ago. 
Not because they had cost her a fortune (Margaret 
was too young to know the value of what she had lost)*, 
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but because those words were the l^ist she had said to 
him. It was horrible to remember that she and Mr. 
Fenham would never make it up in this world. Those 
few muttered syllables in the room upstairs were all 
that; bad passed between them since the quarrel. 

A door was opened and shut. The nurse and 
doctor’s steps came down the stairs, their lowered 
voices audible in the silence of the house. 

“ Mr. Fenham is dead,. Miss |-ester.” 

An awkward silence (bilowed the announcement. 
Dr, Wtts^de^d Ws, throat and contia^ 

^ will see to everything. 1 am 

and will cai) at Cole!s 
auheitor, is ht not ? Hei will arrange 
St(^*^er---comtnunicate with -er— young 
ts there anything else I con do for you, 
Kiss Dressmakers, and that sort of thing, 

^ No thanks. I can send a groom.*’ 

As proud as sin,” muttered the doctor huffily. “ I 
wonder what the old man’s left her, I^erything he 
can, Til swear. Not a penny more thaiv he can help 
to his son.” , 

He was careful to avoid letting the supposed heiress 
see his annoyance with her curt manner. He bowed 
himself from the room with the suave manner which 
Margaret disliked. 

The curtains were drawn ; the bright June sunshine 
was shut out of the house of death. Servants neglected 
their duties to talk in whispers about the mourning 
. they would be given, uniil Mrs, Jones, the housekeeper, 
scattered them to their work with cutting remarks 
upon *'idle hussies.” 

Margaret wandered from one darkened room to 
another, too restless and miserable to read or work. 

“ Mr. Cole’s come, Miss Lester. He’s in the library 
and would like to speak to you. If you feel too 
upset ” 

“ I am not at all upset.” 

Mrs. Jones felt the importance of the occasion. The 
family solicitor was come to tell the heiress of her 
inheritance. Her spoilt and petted Miss Margie 
acquired a new dignity in her eyes. She spoke to her 
in a manner befitting the future mistress. 

“Come with me, Jones,” said Margaret, “you will 
understand things.” 

“ You’ll have to learn business ways now, Miss 
Margie,” said Mrs.'jones, dropping the formal “Miss 
Lester,” and returning to the name in use between 
them. * 

Margaret shook her head ; but there was no time 
for Mrs. Jones to ask the meaning of the shake. They 
were in the library, and the little dried-up lawyer was 
shaking hands with Margaret. 

“ This is sad news, very sad news, Miss Margaret. 


“ He was sorry at the last,” said Margaret softly. 

“Did he write anything before witnesses? No! 
Urn— m. That’s sad ; a great pity— a very great pity,” 

“ Hasn’t he left Miss Margaret anything, sir?” 

“ Nothing, I am afraid. A week ago he came to 
my office, had a new will drawn up, and it was signed 
and witnessed on the spot, I did my best. Miss 
Lester, to. stop it, but— you know what Mr. Fenham 
was.” 

“Do you .mean to say he’s left Miss Margaret 
nothing ? , Not a penny piece ? ” 

“ By: that will, nothing. And I am afraid it was his 
last It was driving back from my office that the 
accident happened.” 

“But what is Miss Margaret to do ? Not a penny I 
And she never having sewn a button on even.” 

“ I can work,” said Margaret proudly. 

The lawyer and the old woman looked at the slight 
, figure and childish, spirited face. How could she work? 
What could she do ? 

“Oh! l^iss Margaret, Miss Margaret! Whatever 
did you say to him that he should have served 
you so ? ” 

“ I quarrelled with him. I am sorry now.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes and overflowed. 

“ Uncle Geoffrey, poor Uncle Geoffrey ! Oh! I am 
sorry. I did not know 1 should never speak to him 
again.” 

“ There, there, Miss Margie. I don’t suppose you’ve 
aught to blame yourself for. Where’s the money gone 
then, sir, if I may make so bold as to ask ?” 

“To his son.” 

“ La ! to Mr. Geoffrey ? He’ll see you’ve some- 
thing, Miss Margie. Mr. Geoffrey was always as 
generous as the day. Well, I’m glad if you weren’t to 
have it, Miss Margie, that Mr. Geoffrey has come into 
his rights.” 

“ Mr, Geoffrey Fenham may have changed since he 
left home fifteen years ago, a boy of eighteen, Mrs. 
Jones. I should not raise hopes that may only meet 
with disappointment. I shall consider it my duty to 
advise Mr. Geoffrey Fenham to make Miss Lester a 
suitable allowance, but ” 

“ I shall not take it from him.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! — that is childish.” 

“Mr. Fenham was angry with me. He did not 
mean me to have his money, and I shall not take 
it I ” 

“ I understood you to say that at the last he regretted 
what he had done.” 

“Yes; but he did not say he wanted his will 
altered.” 

“ Well, we need not discuss a contingency that has 
not yet arisen. I have cabled to Mr. Geoffrey Fenham 
and shall probably hear from him shortly. In the 


Doubly sad for you, I am afraid.” 

His voice was as dry and thin as his body ; but 
there was no mistaking the accent of Jcindness and 
commiseration running through it. 

“ I have been away for the last few days, or I should 
have come over and seen Mr. Fenham. I might have 
induced him to change his mind. 


meantime you will continue to look upon this as your 
home. Miss Lester.’’ 

Margaret opened her eyes; she realised for the 
first time that Fen Court was no longer her own, that 
she was here only as a guest. 

“ Mrs. Jones, ygu will make suitable arrangements 
for the servants’ mourning, etc. The funeral will take 
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place at three o’clock next Friday if that suits you, 
Miss Lester. And — your mourning— get everything 
you may require. Um— m ! ** 

Mr. Cole couched in a deprecatory manner. 

“I will see to it all, sir/' said Mrs. Jones before 
Margaret could speak. 

‘‘That is settled then. I want to speak to your 
husband, Mrs. Jones, before I go. Good-bye, my dear 
young lady. You may depend on me to help you in 
any way I can.” 

Mr., Cole followed Mrs. Jones from the room. 

“ This is a bad business for Mi$s Lester— a very bad 
business,*' he said when they were>l9trejte the hou^^ . 
keeper's snug sitting-room, “ He has hot lift her a 
farthing, and she has nothing of hir own. Her Scamp 
of a father spent every penny of her mother's money, 
and here she is thrown on the world at nineteen." 

“I don't wish to say no barm of him that's lying 
dead, but I call it a shame, sir, a wicked shame, after 


Geoffrey's feeling it. I can't help saying it, sir. 'Tis 
a wicked, spiteful thing.” 

“I have always feared it. Look how he served 
his only son ; sent him off without a penny for some 
boyish scrape, and never felt it as far as 1 could see." 

“ He was cruel, hard, and spiteful loo. There was 
no pleasing him at times, and to think he should have 
served Miss Margaret so for just a bit of childish 
temper. But Mr. Geoffrey won’t let her suffer ; he's 
not like his father. How did you know where he was, 
sir? I thought he was lost sight of altogether.” 

“ He has written to me from time to time. He has 
.prospered in Australia. I always said his head was 
screwed on tibe right way," 

“ He'll $ce Miss Margaret don't sufrer." 

“I can't say about that, but from what I know of 
him I should say he will do what is right. Don’t let 
the child get a maggot into her head about refusing to 
take an allowance from him." 



all these years, when Miss Margaret's wanted for 
nothing, and he's always said she was his heiress, to. 
go and leave it all away from her in a fit of wicked 
spite." 

“To his own son, remember, Mrs. Jones; to bis 
own son.” 

“ He might have left her something without Mr. 


“ ril do my best, sir, but she's as wilful as any 
Fenham when her mind’s made up.” • 

‘‘Urn! Well, send for your husband and let us 
arrange the details of the funeral.” 

The days passed in a whirl of milliners and dress- 
makers. Margaret hated the sight of black cloth 
before Friday came. The June sun shone upon Feiji 
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Court with a scorching glare, yet she had to bear the 
Stifling heat of the darkened rooms, to stand to be 
fitted in hot black dresses, to be draped in crape to 
the throat. 

She murmured and rebelled, but Mrs. Jones was firm, 
and Margaret was silenced by the horror painted on 
that good lady’s face when she proposed there should 
be no crape, and that print might take the place of 
cloth. 

No Crape I Miss Margaret, whatever would people 
say?” 

Enid Seymour wore none when her aunt died.” 

; *\YoWA never wish to deck yourself out like Miss 
Seymour did. She was the laughing-stock of the 
countryeiitie, and her people must have been fair 
l|il^ her,dkked out in white as she was, and 
of Winter, too.” 

? black is a barbarism.” 

:li{rl Jones, who thought black the most respectable 
Wtt&^^niffed contemptuously. 

'.'‘liiiss Seymour has queer ideas, miss^^ You*ll never 
jfb end wear white now. I should die 01 shame to see 
you, that I should.” 

Margaret, whose courage was not sufficient to brave 
the conventionalities, allowed that she would not wear 
white. Mrs. Jones, afraid of what might be the re- 
sult if she persisted, promised that the depth of 
mourning should be a little relieved. 

The morning of the funeral came. * 

“ Enid will be here by the one o’clock train. I am 
so glad,” cried Margaret, waving a letter before ^Mrs. 
Jones. “ I shall not be alone after all. Isn’t it good 
of her to come— to leave London and all her gaiety?” 
Mrs. Jones grunted. 

“ I suppose she wants to show herself off dressed up 
in some white, draggle-tailed garment.” 

“You are not to speak of Miss Seymour in that 
manner.” 

Margaret’s grey eyes flashed, and her slender figure 
was drawn up. 

“ Well, well, Miss Margie, I didn’t mean anything 
against Miss Seymour, but she does dress different 

from other folks, and ” 

“ She dresses beautifully, and I would dress the 
same if Mr, Fenham had allowed me. But, of 
course, country people can’t understand that artistic 
style.” 

“ Sakes alive ! Don’t tell me they dress like that 
in London, Miss Margaret.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Miss Seymour descended from the carriage with a 
slow, languid movement. Margaret’s impetuous em- 
brace and cry of, “ You darling ! How good of you 
to ’ come to me ! ” met with a sad smile and a pat^n 
the cheel^ from Miss Seymour’s slender, ungloved 
band. 

She leant on Margaret’s shoulder as though too 
fatigued to be capable of walking alone, and sank into 
an armchair with an exhausted sigh when they reached 
the dining-room. 


“You must have something to eat, Enid, after 
your journey. You will come with me to the funeral ? 

I have dreaded being alone, and everyone said I ouglu 
to go.” 

Margaret knelt by Enid’s side, stroking her hands 
and gazing into her face with an adoring expression. 

It was not a face that attracted many adoring looks. 
A quantity of black hair and a clear, pale complexion 
were Enid Seymour’s only claims to beauty. Her 
eyebrows and lashes owed something to art ; her eyes 
if opened wide might have been seen to be of the 
lightest grey, but Enid knew her failings, and only in 
moments of excitement were they opened enough 
to show their colourlessness. A nose that was neither 
better nor worse than, the generality of noses, and a 
mouth thin-lipped and determined completed a not 
very attractive face. Her tall, thin figure was dressed 
m a white garment that trailed and clung about her 
feet ; from her shoulders floated a long white cloak of 
some thin material ; a broad-biimmed white hat with 
drooping white ostrich feathers finished a costume 
which was startling in the house of death. 

“ You are wearing black, Margaret ! ” 

She might have said, “You are taking poison,” so 
tragic was her tone. 

Margaret blushed, and hung her head. 

“They made me, Enid, they really did; and— and — 
people would stare so if I wore white.” 

“People!” 

“I know you despise what people say; but I am 
not brave like you, and I should mind.” 

“ You must conquer that foolishness if you wish to 
live for Art.” 

Margaret was not sure that it was for Art she 
wished to live ; at present it was to please her darling 
Enid. 

“ Here is lunch. Let me bring it to you ; you must 
be so tired after your journey. Just Sit there and I 
will wait upon you.” 

In attending upon Miss Seymour’s wants, Margaret 
forgot her own, and Enid did not remind her that she 
was eating nothing. 

“ Come upstairs, the people are arriving. Oh, why 
must I go to the funeral ? I dread it.” 

Miss Seymour, who was enjoying the prospect of 
standing among the mourners, a . white figure, the 
cynosure of all eyes, assured Margaret that it was 
becoming she should be present. 

“Yes, I suppose I must,” and Margaret put on 
the hat and heavy veil that Mrs. Jones had provided 
lor the occasion. 

Heavy steps came trampling up the oak stairs, and 
Margaret clutched Enid’s arm. 

“ They have come.” 

The girl was shaking, her face colourless under the 
long black veil. 

“ Margaret ! ” said Enid sharply. 

“Must we go down? Oh, there is Mrs. Jones to * 
fetch me.” 

“ I’ve brought you a glass of wine. Miss Margie. 
Drink it, lhere.’s a lamb ; ’twill do you good. You 
must come down now, everyone’s waiting. Good- 
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afternoon, Miss Seymour, I’m glad Miss Margaret’s 
got a lady to be with her/' 

“ Though she might have worn a more decent dress,” 
Mrs. Jones muttered to herself, eyeing the trailing 
white gown preceding her down the stairs. 

A piece of carving, the head of a rose, had been 
knocked off the banisters. 

“ Look 1 ” said Margaret, pointing to the place. 

“They must have done it when they— -carried— him 

How angry he would be. He said it was the best 
carving in England.” 

Two cousins of Mr. Fenham, elderly meit, had (:ome 
to the funeral of the man with whom they had quarrelled 
many a year ago. They stepped forward to shake 
hands with the heiress ; no hint had yet been given 
that her inheritance was nothing. 

“ My wife was sorry she could not come,” said Mr. 
Thorpe, the elder of the two, “but we hope you will 
pay us a long visit ; and you must look upon us as 
relations, you know. You must not be ceremonious, 
but just come to us when you like. You’ll always be 
welcome.” 

Mr. Cole interrupted the jovial tones and stream 
of talk. 

“We are ready to start, Miss Lester.*’ 

He led her to the carriage, followed by Miss 
Seymour, whose white garments made a stir among 
the servants, officials, and the few men v/hom business 
or duty had brought to the funeral of quarrelsome 
Geoffrey Fenham. 

The churchyard where the Fenhams were buried 
belonged to the parish church of the little town of 
Lessington, a mile and a half from Fen Court. 

It was a hot, dusty drive. The funeral procession 
was grey with dust long before the town was reached. 
Groups of persons were scattered along the country 
road, and many were the curious glances directed into 
the carriage where Margaret and Miss Seymour sat. 
Margaret cowered back and begged that the carriage 
blinds might be drawn down ; but Enid said that she 
would be stifled, and devoted Margaret would suffer 
anything rather than inconvenience her friend. So she 
said no more, but shrank into her corner ; and Enid, 
in her strange white garments, with drooping head and 
pensive face, enjoyed the wondering glances of the 
gazers with a carefully indifferent expression. 

The churchyJ’d was reached and the procession 
halted. ^ 

Margaret gasped, and clutched Enid’s hand. She 
realised that they had come to bury Mr, Fenham ; that 
the strong man with fiery eyes and sarcastic tongue, 
whom she had seen every day of her life, was lying 
within that six feet of oak, his wounding tongue silent 
for ever, his eyes closed : or were they staring up 
unseeing to the coffin lid ? 

Margaret shuddered and began to sob. 

The church was filled with people : some come to 
pay a last mark of respect to the great man of the 
neighbourhood, others out of curiosity to see who were 
there. Enid, in her white dress, supporting Margaret's 
sobbing form, felt and enjoyed the stir and murmur 
that ran through the crowd as they followed the coffin 


up the aisle. Margaret's hysterical sobs were heard 
throughout the church, and called forth pitying re- 
marks and the little kindness that was ever felt 
towards Geoffrey Fenham. 

“ He must a’ been good to her for the lass to cry like 
that,” said one woman. He was a hard 'un and a 
spiteful 'un was Squire Fenham, but the lass must bo 
fond- of 'un to sob like that.” 

“ Gals '11 cry for aught and she’s got all his money> 
they say ; not a penny has he left to his son,” said 
another. 

Margaret alone shed a tear for Geoffrey Fenham. 
Mrs. Jones would have cried in a composed manner 
with a very white pocket handkerchief held to her 
eyes, if she had not burnt with indignation against 
the dead man; 

“ After what he's done to Miss Margaret I couldn't 
have squeezed up a tear if you'd paid me a thousand 
pounds for it,” she said afterwards to her husband. “ L 
felt like a stone, and to hear that poor lamb's sobs just, 
made me wilder against him,” 

Geoffrey Fenham was laid to rest beside his fathers^ 
and the mourners returned to Fen Court. Margaret 
dried her tears and looked timidly at her companion. 

“ I am sorry I cried. I could not help it.” 

Enid, who felt that Margaret's sobs had been the 
finishing touch that gave feeling to the scene and won 
sympathy from the crowd, held up her long white hand 
to check Margaret's self-accusations. 

“ Dear heart, I sympathise,” she said softly ; and 
Margaret felt that never had there been such a friend, 
as Enid. 

“What should I have done without you?” she said;, 
rubbing her cheek against Miss Seymour's shoulder. 
“It was good of you to come. What shall I do when 
you are gone ? ” 

“ I can stay with you if you wish, dearest.” 

“ But I do not know what is to become of me. 

I ” 

The carriage stopper, before the door, and the words 
were checked upon her lips. 

A small company assembled in the library to hear 
the will read. Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Ranger curious to. 
know what Geoffrey Fenham might have left in the 
way of legacies, and how much he might have en- 
cumbered the entailed estate to annoy his son, Enid, 
with drooping eyelids and folded ^hands, sat beside 
Margaret, who occupied the place of honour on Mr. 
Cole's right. At the farther end of the room, seated 
upright in straight-backed chairs, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, perspiring with nervousness and the heat of 
their thick black clothes. 

Mr. Cole cleared his throat and opened the rustling 
parchment. * 

“Young Mr. Fenham regrets that he could not be 
here for his fatlier's funeral. He sailed yesterday from 
Sydney, and will be in England on the 2 <ith of next 
month,’' said Mr. Cole in his small dry voice. 

He put on his spectacles, turned to get a better light 
upon the will and began to read. 

It was as short as a lawyer would consent to make 
it. To Mr. and Mrs. Jones— Mr. Cole coughed and. 
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glanced at their expectant faces— was left five pounds 
apiece. They had stolen from him sufficient to live 
upon in comfort for the rest of their lives, therefore 
they did not require a larger legacy, the will said. 
Mr. Jones smiled painfully, and Mrs. Jones looked 
indignant and opened her lips to speak. But Mr. 
Cole hurried on with the reading, and Mr. Jones 
nudged his wife to be silent. To his only son Geoffrey 
Fenham was left everything. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
with their five pounds each, were the only legatees. 


lawyer’s face; “do you mean to say that Margaret 
is to have nothing, after all these years that he has 
called her his heiress? 

“ Miss Lester is not left one penny.” 

“It is like Geoffrey Fenham,” murmured Mr. 
Thorpe. 

“ I protested against the will, but Mr. Fenham was 
resolved,” said Mr. Cole, with a shrug of his thin 
shoulders. 

There was a pause, and all looked at the deposed 
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Mr. Cole folded up the will and looked round at 
the surprised faces. 

“ Is that all ? Is there no codicil ? ” said Mr. Thorpe, 
the first to speak. 

“This is Mr. Fcifham’s last will, made last Monday 
week a^my office. Driving home from making this 
will he was thrown from his carriage, and, I believe, 
only recovered consciousness a few seconds before his 
death.” 

“ Has he left Miss Lester nothing?” 

“ I am sorry to say— nothing.” 

There was a pause, and all eyes turned on Mar- 
garet. 

“But this is monstrous,” said Enid, leaning for^ 
ward, her light eyes opened wide and fixed upon the 


heiress, who appeared the least concerned at the loss 
of the fortune that was never hers. 

“ I must work,” she said, in her fresh, clear young 
treble, answering the unspoken thoughts of those 
around her. 

“ My lamb, what can you do ?” burst in Mrs. Jones, 
no longer to be restrained by her husband or by the 
awe of the solemn occasion from speaking. “ I call 
this a shameful will, to never say a word about Miss 
Margie, who^s lived with him all fhese years and been 
allowed to spend money as she pleased, and then to 
take it all away from her, every penny, and to accuse 
me and Jones of stealing— us who’ve never taken one 
penny that wasn^t our own. I wish Mr. Fenham could 
hear what I think of him, that 1 do ! ” 
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“ My good woman ” 

“ I know 'tis dreadful my saying it of the dead, 
but when a body^s accused of stealing, when IVe 
never taken one penny it^s more than a body can 
stand.” 

Mrs. Jones burst into angry tears and allowed her 
husband to lead her from the room. 

Mr. Geolfrey Fenham wishes you to stay on here, 
Miss Lester, until he returns, when arrangements will 
be made. Everything is to continue the same until 
he is in England ; servants and establishment are to 
be kept up precisely the same as in his father’s 
time.” 

“ A very good plan,” said Mr. Thorpe, with a sigh 
of relief. 

There had been floating before him unpleasant 
visions of returning to a sour-tempered wife with a 
penniless girl as guest for an indefinite time. 

“ Capital,” grunted Mr. Ranger. 

“Perhaps Miss Seymour will stay with you, Miss 
Lester,” said Mr. Cole. “It will be lonely for you 
without a companion.” 

“ Certainly I will stay,” said Enid, who had re- 
covered her placid serenity. 

“ But— but—ought I to stay in this house? Mr. 
Fenham did not mean to leave me any money, and I 
will not take money from his son. Ought I to stay in 
this house ? I— 1 ” stammered Margaret. 

“ Tut 1 tut ! childish nonsense. Where can you go ?” 
said Mr. Thorpe irritably. 

Margaret looked at Miss Seymour, but her face was 
irresponsive : Mr. Cole’s head was bent over the 
papers he was placing in his bag, and there was little 
encouragement in the cold faces of Mr, Thorpe and 
Mr. Ranger. No one offered her a temporary home, 
and she could not walk out of the house to take up her 
abode in the fields. 

“ You must stay here,” said Enid. “ I will stay 
with you.” 

“ Do you wish me to stay ? Do you think I 
should?” 

Enid bent her head in assent. 

Margaret’s firm mouth trembled and a little frown 
came upon her forehead. 

“Then I will stay until Mr. Geoffrey Fenham comes 
home,” she said. 

“ Quite right,” grunted Mr. Ranger. “ Miss Seymour 
gives you good advice.” 

Margaret put her hand into her friend^s. 

“ I always do what Enid tells me,” she said defi- 
antly, as though daring anyone to deny it. 

“ She’s an obstinate little girl,” observed Mr. Thorpe 
when the girls were gone and the men were taking 
refreshment before departing their several ways. “ It’s 
a good thing Miss Seymour can manage her.” 

“ That won’t last long. She’ll soon see through Miss 
Seymour, and then she’ll go her own way. Look at her 
mother ; good old family ; well off; a distant connec- 
tion of Fenham ; but she would marry that Lester .in 
spite of everything, and never owned to the very last 
the mess 'she had made. This girl’s the same ; I can 
see it in her face. But I km sorry for the child. She 
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has been cruelly served. I suppose young Fenham 
will do something for her. Cole ?” 

But Mr. Cole refused to commit himself as to his 
client’s intentions. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Several weeks had passed. The day was drawing 
near when Mr. Geoffrey Fenham might be expected in 
England. 

The slender second finger of Margaret’s right hand 
was stained with ink which neither pumice stone nor 
nailbrush could remove ; a stain resulting from the 
hundreds of possible and impossible advertisements 
she had answered in her search for work. Several 
shillings of the remains of her last allowance had been 
spent in stamps and notepaper, but Margaret was as 
far from finding employment as on the day of Mr. 
Fenham’s death. She and Miss Seymour were still 
at Fen Court. 

A letter was brought to her one afternoon when thfe 
girls were having afternoon tea on the lawn. 

“An answer at last,” said Margaret, her fingers 
trembling with eagerness. 

Her face fell when she began to read, but it bright- 
ened towards the end. 

‘‘It is from a Mrs. Lester, a distant cousin of , my 
father’s. Read it, Enid.” 

“ * My dearest Margaret ’ — she is aflfeciiooate. Do 
you know her well ?’^ 

“ I never heard of her before.” 

“ Mv Dearest Margaret,—*! feel that you are, 
indeed, my dearest Margaret, though you will not 
recollect ever having seen me. You were a sweet 
little fair-haired fairy of two . in. your mother’s arms 
when I last saw you. Your father and my clear hus- 
band were cousins and devoted to .one another, and I 
need not say how deeply \ve felt the severance of all 
connection with you — a severance that we should 
never have permitted had it not been for your 
good — Mr. Geoffrey Fenham’s proviso on adopting you 
as his heiress. But now, * nowi^ after all these years, 
may I and my daughters (I cannot say how they long 
to meet their dear cousin Margaret) — may we gather 
up the broken threads of our relationship, and take 
you to our hearts ? ” ^ 

“ How kind she is ! ” said Margaret, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“We saw Mr. Fenham’s death in the papers, and 
felt for you in your affliction,” continued Enid, reading 
the letter, “ the more deeply that we ourselves have 
passed through a flood of ^rrow in the loss of a be- 
loved husband and father. With what joy he would 
have welcomed his dear cousin’s child could he have 
been spared to enjoy the happy re-union. But 
Providence saw otherwise, and we can bu^ bow our 
heads and submit to the cruel stroke. And now, 
dearest girl, I have a proposition to make. Can yo(i 
leave your beautiful home, and spend a little time with 
your relations in this grimy town ? We long to see 
you, and we can provide a few distractions to pass the 
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time. Give us a really lorig visit. Months would not 
be too long, considering how many, many years we 
have been without you. My girls will be frantic with 
delight if you can honour us with a visit. Need I say 
how I shall welcome you ? 

“My dearest Margaret, 

“ Your loving cousin, 

“ Letitia Lester.*' 

“ Is it not kind of her ? Fancy my having relations 
on my father’s side and not knowing it, and such kind 
relations ! See, they want me for months ! ** 

“They think you have inherited Mr. Fenham’s 
money,’* said Enid, looking over the letter. 

Margaret’s face flushed, and she looked indignantly 
at Enid. 

“ How can you think of such things ? I did not 
know you ” Her voice quivered and stopped. 

“ Ough ! how the paper is scented. 1 ake it. You 
had better accept the invitation.” 

“ I must tell her first that I have nothing in the 
world.” 

Enid shrugged her shoulders. She did not believe 
that invitation would be again given when Margaret’s 
poverty was known by Mrs. Lester. 

Margaret threw herself on the grass by Enid’s side 
and pressed her face against her knee. 

“ Do you mean that everyone will change to me 
because I have no money? Is that what you are 
meaning, Enid ? ” 

Miss Seymour looked down at the smooth fair head 
and hesitated. She was not heartless ; Margaret 
might be left to find out for herself how the world 
would treat a penniless girl. She would not make 
matters more uncomfortable by giving Margaret a hint 
of the life that lay before her. Therefore she laughed 
lightly, patted Margaret’s shoulder and said — 

“ How tragic we are ! Write to your aunt or cousin, 
or whatever relation she calls herself, and I am sure 
she will be charmed with your letter ; and if you 
stay with her, I know that she will love my dear 
little Margaret.” 

Margaret, with tears in her eyes, threw her arms 
round Enid’s neck. 

“That is like yourself, Enid. You did not mean 
that people would change because 1 have no money. 
I ought not to have thought it of you, my noble 
Enid.” 

Enid’s eyelids quivered ; she could not meet Mar- 
garet’s earnest eyes. But Margaret was blind. 

“ >Vhat shall I say to Mrs. Lester ? ” she asked at 
length. 

“ Oh^ anything.” 

Enid was growing tired. 

Margaret’s hearty young affection always bored her, 
but in the past there had been a motive for hiding the 
weariness^. Now there was none ; and she had no 
compunction in yawning in Margaret’s face, or pushing 
the girl’s anfis from around her neck. 

Margaret took her letter and went to Mrs. Jones for 
advice. 

“ Mr. Fenham couldn’t abide that Mrs. Lester, my 


dear ; but it’s a very kind letter, and if you’d like to 
go away for a bit ” 

“ For a bit ! It will "be for always ! You forget, I 
have nothing to do with Fen Court now.” 

“ Well ! well ! don’t catch a body up so short ! If 
you’d like a change, and Miss Seymour hasn’t asked 
you to stay with her 

“ She cannot. Her stepmother would not like it.” 
Mrs. Jones grunted, and Margaret turned upon her 
with flashing, angry eyes. 

“ You are always hinting things about Enid, and I 
will not have it. How can she ask me to her house 
when she is not the mistress ? ” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way, Miss Margie.” 

“ Be quiet, Jones. You shall not say such things 
to me.” 

Margaret drew herself up, and Mrs. Jones dared 
say no more on the subject of Miss Seymour. 

“I shall write to Mrs. Lester and ask her to have 
me on the twentieth of this month. That is the day 
my cousin is expected and I do not wish to meet 
him.” 

“You’ll have to see him. Miss Margie, there’ll be 
business to settle.” 

“What business can 1 have with him? He walks 
in and I walk out of Fen Court. 1 do not wish to 
see him.” 

Margaret tossed her head and put on the mutinous 
expression which always made Mrs. Jones long to 
shake her. 

“ I do not wish to. see him, she said grandly, and 
walked away to write her letter to Mrs. Lester. 

“ It was very, very kind of you to remember me,” her 
letter ran. “ Mr. Fenham has not left me any money ; 
he has left everything to his son, which, of course, is 
quite right. I shoul<J:like to stay with you very much. 
May I come on the 20 th of July? I am looking out 
for a place as governess ; pqrhaps I shall hear of one 
before the twentieth, and thAi 1 hope you will allow 
me to stay with you in the Christmas holidays.” 

Enid smiled covertly when that part was read to her. 
“ I want to see my cousins very much,” the letter 
continued, “and it is very kind of them to want to 
know me.” 

The letter was despatched. Margaret seemed con- 
tented, and to dread no cold reply or abatement of 
warmth. 

By return of post an answer came. 

Margaret read the letter, and Enid curiously watched 
the change in her face. From bright and glad it grew 
dark and gloomy, a frown came on the white forehead, 
and a hurt look into the grey eyes. 

“ It is different,” she said, throwing the letter into 
Enid’s lap, “ quite different. Will everyone change to 
me because I have no money ? ” 

She ran from the room to liide the tears that pride 
prevented her from allowing to be seen, even by Enid. 

“My Dear MARGARET,”-^[“Nolongerdearest,” said 
Enid to herself]— “ I am astonished and horrified at the 
news in your latter. It was always understood that 
Mr. Fenham would leave you his money. I can 
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scarcely believe that he has left^'ou penniless after 
adopting and bringing you up as his heiress. I can 
scarcely be counted as ’^irelation at all. 1 regret to 
say that we cannot have you on the twentieth ; we are 
going away to the seaside, and shall not be back until 
the end of August. Then, if you have not found a 
situation, we can have you for three weeks. At the 
end of that time we are going to Scotland to stay with 
some friends, so I am afraid that three weeks is the 
longest I can ask you for. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Letitia Lester.’' 

“ I wonder she asked her to stay with them again 
after hearing of her poverty,” thought Enid. “The 
end of August ; what is to become of her until then ? 
She cannot stay with me, that is certain.’’ 

The same thought was in Margaret’s mind. What 
was to become of her if she did not find a situation ? 
Three pounds remained to her from her last allowance. 
Three pounds ! and Margaret had never realised the 
value of money. She looked at that three pounds and 
the odd shillings and pence in her purse.* What would 
become of her ? She set her lips firmly and her chin 
looked squarer than usual as she resolved afresh that 
nothing-nothing that could be said or done— should 
make her take a penny of Mr. Fenham’s money. She 


meant to make her own living, as she had told him she 
would.. If she starved she would not accept help from 
Geoffrey Fenham. 

She had never felt a pang of hunger in her life. 

A stiff acceptance of Mrs. Lester’s, cold invitation 
was written and posted. With all Margaret’s foolish- 
ness and childish pride there was a vein of common 
sense running through her nature, and she recognised 
the fact that beggars cannot be choosers. Her first 
impulse to refuse the invitation was followed by the 
thought that Mrs. Lester was her on^ relation. She 
could not afford to offend her. 

So to Enid’s and Mrs. Jones’s surprise the invitation 
for the three weeks at the end of August was accepted. 
To the surprise of Mrs. Jones and Enid, because they 
were acquainted with only the impulsive, headstrong 
side of Margaret’s character. 

The twentieth of July came and passed, and Mar- 
garet and Miss Seymour were still at Fen Court. All 
Margaret’s endeavours to leave had been unavailing ; 
nobody wanted her services, and Enid’s presrtice pre- 
vented her from any impulsive action such as running 
away, leaving no address behind her. There were 
moments when the thought of doing this crossed her 
mind, but she could not leave Enid ; Mrs. Jones, too, 
knowing her young mistress’s nature, was watching. 

Mr. Cole visited Fen Court on business connected 
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with the estates. He was the only visitor ; the exist- 
ence of Margaret appeared to be forgotten by the .few 
neighbours. To be sure, Mr. Fenham had quarrelled 
with most of the families in the neighbourhood, but 
there were one or two who might have been expected 
to 'call on Margaret. 

|Enid Seymour noted the absence of their cards on 
thie hall table if Margaret did not. The visits of the 
diji^-up, wizened little lawyer were the only break in 
thi^ monotonous existence. Enid did not like him, but 
slje grew to welcome his appearance before the five 
wb'elcs of her stay at Fen Court were ended. She had 
neVer stayed with Margaret during Mr. Fenham^s life- 
tiili^e, and she had never imagined that such a quiet, 
solitary existence was led by her. 

Iph the twentieth of July Mr. Cole came with the 
n^s that Mr. Geoffrey Fenham would not be in 
England for another week, Margaret drew a long 
breath at the week's respite. Enid wished that it was 
ended ; the dulness of Fen Court was oppressive. 
But she was curious to see the new owner, and her 
people were staying at a house where she was not 
liked, so she agreed to remain with Margaret for 
another week. 

On the Saturday after this, Margaret and Miss 
Seymour were seated on the lawn, under the chestnut 
trees, drinking their tea. The weather was close and 
sultry, and the copper sun and heavy clouds threatened 
a thunderstorm. 

The oppressive heat was making Miss Seymour 
more languid than usual ; she was lying back in a long 
garden chair, her head upon a heliotrope silk cushion 
to match the shade of her loose flowing dress, Mar- 
garet, in a heavy black frock, was seated on the grass, 
her back against the trunk of a tree, fanning herself 
vigorously with her sailor hat. 

“ How cool you look, Enid. I am growing warmer 
every second.” 

“ Your fanning makes you warm.” 


** There is not a breath of air. How dreadful it must 
be in a town on a day like this,” 

She paused in her fanning ‘and her hat dropped 
from her fingers. In a week, or perhaps less, she 
would be pent up. in some town — Fen Court would be 
a memory of the past. The low, rambling house, with 
its gables and black and white woodwork, the lawn 
tfiat sloped so gently to the pond (lake, Mr. Cole 
called it), the chestnuts in the avenue, the water-lilies, 
the roses that crept over the porch and up to her bed- 
room window ; in a week or a fortnight all this would 
be left behind. A lump rose in her throat, 

A man was passing the front of the house ; he 
looked up at the windows, then turned with hands in 
his pockets, and looked across the lawn at the two 
girls. 

“ Who is that man ? ” asked Enid. 

“ Some tramp begging. He has come to the front 
of the house by mistake.” 

The tramp ” was crossing the lawn towards them. 

“ Go round to the kitchen,” said Margaret, in her 
clear, imperious young voice ; “ they will give you 
some bread and cheese, but I never give money to 
beggars.” 

A droll smile twisted the man's features. 

“ That's a pity,” he said. 

Enid roused herself at the tone of voice, and Margaret 
flushed and looked at the “ beggar.” His clean-shaven 
face, and tall, lithe figure reminded her of someone. 
Who was it ? Who could it be ? 

Mr. Cole came hurrying from the house, his thin legs 
working their fastest, 

Margaret rose to her feet ; she knew what was 
comirjg. 

“ Margaret takes me for a beggar,” said the man 
over his shoulder td^he little lawyer. 

“This is Mr. Geoffrey Fenham,” said Mr. Cole, 
panting from his exertions. 

END OF CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


A TALK WITH MR. JEROME K. JEROME. 

HY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


H VERY quiet, retiring man of some 
thirty-odd years, Mr. Jerome is, 
nevertheless, possessed of a quietly 
humorous way of putting before 
his listener the most ordinary inci- 
dents of human life. He is, there- 
fore, a very delightful companion, 
and a many-sided one also. 

For fo less remarkable than is his fund of genuine 
humour is his great earnestness of manner, his evident 
thoughtfulness, and the curiously wide range of his 
reading. He is not in the least the flashy, cheaply- 
clever, shallow and superficial person that some have 
imagined him to be. On the contrary, a quite remark- 
able serlous-mindedness is constantly displaying itself 


in his conversation, and frequently in his work, which 
has many touches here and there of a very genuine 
pathos and a very dainty thoughtfulness. You can 
read this in the face of the man : a very kind face, 
conveying a wonderful amount of tender-heartedness 
and gentle consideration for others ; nothing weak 
about it though. 

Weakness and tender-heartedness go so nearly 
together that by the superficial observer they are fre- 
quently not to be separated. But in the rather youth- 
ful face of Mr. Jerome one can trace plenty of strength, 
some amount of patient perseverance, which, indeed, is 
one of his chief characteristics. We sat together one 
long summer 'Vnorning — he and I —in the verandah 
which runs round the pretty little house in St. John's 
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Wood in which he lives, and all these characteristics I 
noted as he lay back in his arm-chair, quietly and 
shrewdly talking to me upon the trend of present-day 
literature. 

After a while I turned the conversation upon his 
own work in particular, asking him how it was he was 
abler out of his own inner consciousness as it were, to 
evolve so many curious specimens of humanity, and 
yet so true to life. 

“ Well,” he thoughtfully replied, “ it is rather diffi- 
cult to say ofif-hand, because though I am alw'ays 
studying life in the rough, yet I rarely pick out solitary 
specimens of humans. Things sink in unconsciously, 
1 suppose. I couldn’t tell you what a man had on 
five minutes after he had left me, but after a while, if I 
thought about him, he would all come back to me. 
As to what they say and think — the characters in my 
books — I always feel as if I knew what a man would 
say ; if I see his face I can always tell what he is 
going to say, for words, modes of expression, are so 
much the part of a man. 

“ Take, for instance, that double character in my 
‘Novel Notes,’ where a man is a gentleman for one 
month and an East-end blackguard the next month. 
Whenever I conjured up the two faces of that one 
man I knew exactly what each would say. Lavater 
says that you can alter your feelings by your facial 
muscles. 

“‘Stick out the jaw,’ he says, ‘and you. feel de- 
termined at once.’ 

“ I often do that myself. The muscles have a dis- 
tinct effect on the will-power. It simply means that 
body and mind react on one another. Wag a dog’s 
tail to make him good-humoured. If you can make 
a man laugh against his will, his bad humour goes, 
dispersed by the muscles of laughter,’ You notice this 
often in the House of Commons. 

“ I always enter into my characters’ thoughts and 
feelings ; I can’t help myself. Mr. Solomon in paint- 
ing my portrait the other day noticed that. I hap- 
pened to think of a murder in my story, the savageness 
of it came into my face, and he had to paint the 
expression over again when my thoughts were of a 
more cheerful nature. 

“ I don’t work from my head, but from my heart. 
For the time being I am the man I am describing. I 
could not possibly describe him and his doings in cold 
blood. 

“Take ‘Uncle Podger’ hanging the pictures in 
‘Three Men in a ^oat.’ I actually was that man 
putting up the pictures, or rather, I was the people 
standing round him. He was only reflective. I did 
not take him from his point of view ; I was his dis- 
gusted wife looking on. I dare say he thought the 
onlookers a pack of fools. 

“ My characters really live while I am writing about 
them. Now tfiey-are like people gone abroad— they 
have dropped out of my life. It is not till I have got 
two-thirds through iny book that 1 know, my new 
characters. 

“Many authors go back to their old characters. 
Bret Harte must have loved to go back to Bill.’/. 


“And what class of people do you best like to 
describe } ” 

“There again it is difficult to say definitely,” replied 
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my host, as he lit one of his never-faiiing cigarettes. 
“ There is a keen study underneath the surface to be 
found in the quieter and better-educated classes ; 
bizarre effects in the eccentric strong characters ; but it 
is the totally uncultivated who provide the strongest. 
My great point, I think, is in making people talk ; but 
I don’t think you can train yourself to it. If you have 
a strong sympathy generally you can at once get msid^ 
a man. 

“ You think with him and express yourself with him. 
Each class has certain subtleties. The costermonger, 
the politician, the society Jldneur ; imagine them 
gathered round one subject, and how differently each 
of them would view the same thing, each one from his 
own point of thought. t 

“There would be little turns of wording and expres- 
sion — the reflex of the man’s thought, and this, without 
taking into account accent or grammatical accuracy — 
merely the bent ofanind.” 

“ How do you explain to yourself your own motives, 
Mr. Jerome.^” 1 asked, as we rose from our jeats to 
take a turn round the pretty little garden. 

“ I don’t do so at all. Where you can explain your 
motives and analyse your work you are sure to be 
weakest. The strongest worjc is always* the most 
unconscious.” 

“ Well, now,” I interrupted, anxious to get at the 
genesis, so to speak, of so thoughtful a writer, “what 
has formed your mind : reading, study, or experience 
of life and men } ” 
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I have read very little/' he replied, to my very 
considerable astonishment, for his conversation quite 
naturally and unconsciously 'had implied the very 
reverse. I am not a reader — I have never been fond 
of it since boyhood. The only reading I really care 
for is history, so that my knowledge, whatever it is, is 
simply the experience of life. There is more interest 
in life than in anything else. 

“To be always about and thinking —that is the 
main point, though I own that one is obliged to read 
nowadays to be able to hold one’s own at a dinner- 
table. 1 like anything that gives one facts, as 1 sup- 
pose history does. It is, however, very interesting to 
me to read people’s motives— you get so good an in- 
sight into actual character. 1 like to think of Robes- 
pierre joining in the village politics, and then to think 
of him as he was in power, tracing back the germ of 
the savage nature in the man. 

“ But as a whole, my taste for reading passed away 
when I ceased to be a boy and began to think.” 

“ And now tell me,” said I, “something about your 
best known book, ‘ Three Men in a Boat.’ ” 

“ Well,” he humorously replied, “ I didn’t write it of 
malice prepense— ‘I liked the work. It cleared away 
my boyishness, it was the outcome of sheer animal 
spirits. 1 did not sit down to it in cold blood, regard- 
ing it as a mere literary effort. 


Jerome K. Jerome. 

“ Dickens could never have turned out ‘ Pickwick Mn 
mature age. You know, I don’t think the best works 
are always literary. I was dreadfully pitched into by 
the critics for ‘Three Men’ — vulgar, slangy, inane, 
illiterate— I don’t know what they didn’t call it and me. 

“ But, after all, it is a piece of realism, and not very 
unclean realism cither. What I say is this : if you write 
a book dealing with the present day, write facts. Con- 
vention is not fact. I grant you ‘Three Men* is 
calculated to irritate the superior article. I have 
taken it up myself in one mood, and flung it aside in 
disgust. 

“Now, look here,” continued my host, as he deftly 
rolled me up a cigarette, “people don’t seem to 
realise that a man is a being of many moods. Can’t 
your superior critic see that I like the serious side of 
humanity quite as well as the mere frivolous side? 
Can’t he understand that almost invariably humour 
and pathos go together? The serious public don’t 
seem to think a thing is serious unless it is put in a 
serious manner. 

“ The modern serious public would never take 
Voltaire as serious. on account of his style. But he is 
every bit as serious as Carlyle. If I want to say any- 
thing serious, it is easier for me to say it in the form 
of a farcical tale than to put it forward in an essay 
with big-sounding words. 
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“It is so difficult to get the public to see a serious 
thing under a light way of putting it. If i£sop came 
and wrote *to-day, only the editors of children’s 
magazines would notice his fables. Some of Josh 
Billings’s sayings are as serious as Thomas Hardy’s, 
but yet everyone looks on Josh Billings as an American 
drole, 

“ Humour is often very deep seriousness run to 
bitterness. A man often attempts to laugh and 
joke over a thing lie feels is tpo deep and painful to 
discuss in any other way. There are thoughts, you 
know, that lie too deep for tears ; but can you not ex- 
press them with a laugh, however paradoxical it may 
sound ? 

“ Humour is not so much a peculiar way of looking 
at life as of expressing what one sees and knows of 
life. Humorists see as clearly as anyone, and 
perhaps more clearly than most, the serious side of 
human life.” 

“But do English people really appreciate humour.?” 
1 asked. 

“ Well, that depends, of course, on the kind of 
humour and the kind of people. Humour is natural, 
and wc are meant to laugh ; of that I am certain, but 
humour is not of the intellect, and it cannot be forced, 
as seriousness can ; it must be spontaneous, I 
think this, you know : that culture docs away with the 
humorous faculty. 

“The lower orders all have humour. The third- 
class carriage always provides it. The Oxford don 
may give you a cynical observation now and again, but 
he rarely jokes. The cultured man is irritated by 
humour, though perhaps he gives way now and again 
after dinner, when the animal is apt to predominate 
over the intellectual.” 

I happened to remark upon the number of young 
men who are rising in the literary firmament, lay- 
ing special stress upon their youth and the agreeable 
freshness of their outlook upon life. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Jerome, “ you lose in after life what 
you can never regain — the freshness of opinion. At 
first it is all so new to one that one delightedly puts 
down on paper thoughts and feelings that never come 
in after life. 

“May I instance my own ‘Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow ’ ? They contain the views of a very young 
man on the world in general. All the critics could do 
was. to shrug their shoulders and say it had all been 
done before. Precisely, I don^t deny it, but I felt it 
was interesting just because it came fresh from one’s 
self— myself, yourself, or anybody else— it doesn’t 
matter, 

“ A fool’s opinion is often more interesting than a 
wise man’s comments oh someone else’s views. I 
always like to get a ’bus driver’s opinions, for instance. 
Not that I mean for a moment to imply that they are 
fools— the very reverse ; but because it is their opinion, 
pure and undiluted, not somebody else’s watered down. 
Your man of wisdom merely echoes his memories of 
what forty different people have said or written. And 
then it is for this very reason that a young man’s 
views of life are more interesting than an older man’s. 
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“I believe we often lose intelligence as we grow 
older. As young men we are fresh and original : as 
middle-aged men we are the mere echoes of what we 
have heard or read.” 

We fell into a discussion as to the various kinds of 
reading public. 

“Ah,” said my host, “how curiously varied it is 
nowadays. You find intelligent appreciation of the 
best very often where you least expect it. Take, for 
instance, our artisan class. You have no idea how 
really clever and artistic these men sometimes are. 
We have been doing up our house lately, and the other 
morning 1 had a talk with some of the men, and to 
my astonishment 1 found they read and appreciated 
Kipling, Hardy, Barrie, and others. They had joined 
free libraries, and so they were able to get these 
writers, and were well up in them. 

“ They don’t all appreciate things specially written 
for them, I can tell you. I assure you they don’t 
regard it as a compliment by any means. What a 
writer in the present day has to contend against is the 
dense stupidity of our small provincial classes,” 

“ You were very daring in starting with so high* 
class a magazine as that,” I observed, as I caught 
sight of a copy of The Idler lying on the window-sill, 

Mt. Jerome laughed quietly as he replied — 

“ We determined we would begin at the top and not 
at the bottom. Indeed, there was no room except at 
the top. There’s always room at the top— room for 
the best. I don’t believe nowadays in beginning at 
the bottom rung of the ladder. It is the big scheme 
now that wins. One must put it to the touch to win 
or lose it all. It only wants pluck.” 

At this moment the clever young wife of the author 
joined us, catching up at the moment his last words — 

“ It only wants pluck.” 

“ Ah ! ” she laughingly said, “ my husband doesn’t 
want for pluck, does he .? ” 

“Well,” he very modestly observed, “I have re- 
quired it, I can assure you, in my career through life. 

I had a pretty rough time of it at the outset, I began 
life in an office, then 1 quitted that for the work of a 
shorthand writer, a mere reporter, going to ’political, 
social, scientific meetings, and if I saw no one else 
there I would take notes, write them on a ‘ flimsy,’ and 
take them round to different offices. 

“ A wretched life then, but splendid training. My 
method of work now is very uncertain, I am always 
at work, as I told you, studying character chiefly, and 
different types of life— sometimes as a shorthand writer 
in the streets, sometimes in the study in a frenzy of 
thought. 

“ I write just as I can, generally of a mornii"^. My 
work is only of myself, and can only be done when I 
am in the humour. 

“Trollope once told a young fellow who asked him 
what he should strive to acquire most if he settled 
down to the career of a writer— a bit of cobbler’s 
wax, 

“ But that may have suited him, to be glued to his 
seat and to turn out so many pages per day. The 
less fortunate must wait for the inspiration.” 
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“A LITTLE MUSIC.” 

(ILLUSTRATED FROM SKETCHES FROM LIFE BY T. W. COULDFCRY.) 
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“ BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD.” 

IS MARRIAGE A LOTTERY? MARRIAGE IS NOT A LOTTERY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

S IR JOHN MORE (father of And when he docs marry her (we must not take 
the Chancellor, Sir Thomas) those who say that they arc not marrying men too 

;^as often heard to say — seriously) friends on both sides say— 

“I would compare the multi- “Well, I never could see what Mr. So-and-so saw 
tude of women which are to be to like in Miss So-and-so.” 

chosen for wives unto a bag of That is just it ; they could not see it, and the young 
snakes, having among them a man himself could not see it, but it was Nature 

single eel. Now, if a man st)eaking to him in his strongest feelings and say- 

should put his hand into this ing — 
b^ he may chance to light on the eel ; but it is a “ Marry her, for she is the complement— the one who 
hundred to one he shall be stung by a snake.” completes or fills up your nature— and you will be happy 

Perhaps the lottery theory of marriage was never ever after. Refuse her, for the sake of another with 

stated more strongly or with greater cynicism ; but is more money or more influential connections, and you 
it true ? 1 think not. Indeed, if I had thought other- will be as miserable as those deserve to be who refuse 

wise I never would have written “How to be Happy to hear the voice of God speaking through me.” 



though Married,” for the object of that book was to 
show that if people will take some care in choosing 
their life-partners, and will, when married, use common 
sense and obey their best feelings, they will, as a 
general rule, be happy, even though the estate of 
marriage is surrounded by cares and difficulties which 
are only less than those of single life. 

“ No man e’er gained a happy life by chance. 

Or yawned it into being with a wish.” 

The lottery theory, as generally understood, implies 
that this statement is ‘not true. According to it happi- 
ness or unhappiness in domestic life comes with as 
little regard to merit' or demerit as victory in a game 
of chance or a prize in a lottery. We think, on the 
contrary, that, as a rule, those who earn and deserve 
matrimonial happiness get it. 

Of course there are many ex- 



ceptions, and wc all know that 
no amount of either prudence or 
goodness can keep away sick- 
ness, loss of fortune, and the 
other changes and chances that 
so greatly atfect happi ness. Still, 
if the right sort of life-partners 
have been chosen, these things 


N6w, when a young man obeys his healthy instincts 
and marries the young woman whom, in his own in- 
terest and in the interest of the human race Nature 
designed for him, should marriage in his case be 
called a lottery.^ If we eat and drink what we like it 
would be an abuse of words to speak of dinner as a 
lottery. 

The revelation of science in 
this matter is not doubtful. If 
Darwin had been asked “Is 
marriage a lottery?” he would 
have answered, “It is sexual 
selection and natural selection, 
and anything rather than the 
haphazard thing we understand 
by a lottery.” 

But it is said love is blind, and a young man head 
and ears and eyes in love cannot discover whether the 
young lady to whom he is drawn has or has not a bad 
temper, for instance, or any of the other infirmities 
that make marriages failures. Men were deceivers 
ever, it is said, and even women can do a little in 
that way. Indeed, some of them do it so well that 
those who marry them discover^ that, like Jacob, they 
courted one woman and married another. Then we 



• will be taken in the proper spirit, 
and borne together in a way that increases rather than 
diminishes love. All depends upon the choice that is 
made. A prudent one will prevent a man from being 
stung by a snake, and will give him a goodly eel as 
his marriage portion. 

Of cQurse, young people cannot be expected to 
choose their partners in life simply from prudential 
reasons, as if they were setting up a shop together^ 
They fall in love— and quite right, too, for they are 
following fhe dictates of Nature. The first time a 
young man meets a certain young woman he is drawn 
towards her by a strange, invincible influence. He 
says to himself— 

“ Pm not a marrying man, but if I were I might do 
worse than marry that young lady.” 


are reminded of the old conundrum : Why are women 
like bells ? Because you do not know what metal they 
are made of until you ring them ; and of Robert Hallos 
answer to the young man who asked if a certain lady 
would make a good wife — 

“ How can I tell ? I never lived with her.” 

To this we answer that love is seldom so blind as it 
is here represented. Most young men of the period 
keep a weather eye open, and are by no means very 
ready to give themselves away. And to those who 
have a little experience of life, and who do not rush 
into marriage when mere children, there will appear 
small notes of character and* indications which show, 
to speak familiarly, whjeh way the wind is blowing. 
Having, in his “ Advice to Young Men,” told them 
that there is no condition of life in which industry in 
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a wife is not necessary, Cobbett goes, on to answer the 
question — 

“ How is the purblind lover to icscertain whether 
she, whose smiles have bereft him of his scnses—how 
is he to judge whether the beloved object will be in- 
dustrious or lazy ^ , 

In answer to this question he suggests several out- 
ward and visible signs, and then goes on to tell of a 
young man in Philadelphia, who, courting one of three' 
sisters, happened td bd on a visit to her when all the 
three were present, and when one said to the 
others— 

“ I ixfonder where our needle is ? 

Upon which he withdrew as soon as was consistent 
with politeness, resolved never to think more of a girl 
who possessed a needle only in partnership, and who, 
it appeared, was not even too well informed where that 
share was deposited. 

When Cobbett gave these hints on choosing a wife 
he spoke to young men as if they were going to play a 
game of skill and not of chance — as if they had free 
wills and were not lottery tickets to be drawn ou^.of.a 
hat by the first woman who cared to try her luck. 
Chance only means our ignorance of the cause of 
things, nor do we think that success and failure in 
marriage is more a matter of chance than success 
and failure in other departments of the business of* 
life. 

A servant-maid told a lady to whom she had applied 
for a situation that she had a 
fortnight’s character from her 
last place. With even less 
knowledge than this of his char- 
acter a girl will sometimes 
marry a man. 

She docs so in her “salad 
days,” when she is “green in 
judgment;” or she wants a 
home and independence, and so 
she rushes into matrimony, not with the man, but 
with the first who asks her. When too late she 
sees her husband as other people have all along seen 
him. 

Marriage has not brought to her the ease and com- 
fort she counted upon. And perhaps the husband has 
also been disillusioned. He married a, girl only for 
her pretty face or graceful figure or skill at tennis, or 
because she flattered him, and now he finds that his 
bird of paradise is only an indifferent barn-door 
hen. 

Then, when they marry, many people live for them- 
selves just as much as they did when unmarried. They 
will not study the characters of their life-partners, and 
accommodate themselves to them. They reckon that 
they have a right to so much service, care, and tender- 
ness from those who love them, instead of asking 
how much service, care, and tenderness they can 
give. 

“ Love and joy are torches lit from altar-fires of 
sacrifice,” and it is just because marriage gives con- 
tinual opportunities for denying and effacing self that 
it is so blessed. How is it, however, when men and 



women who are tied together indulge and exalt self, 
and instead of giving and taking, in order to pull 
together comfortably, insist on having their own 
way ? 

People who act in these and such like ways are 
surely not justified in saying that marriage is a lottery. 
If they had entered any profession or business as 
carelessly, and practised it with as little common-sense 
and selMtnial, they would have failed quite as much. 
Our point is that marriage is not more a lottery than 
other conditions of fife. Uncertainty reigns every- 
where. We ourselves are the accidents of accidents. 
If it be true that one look may mairy us it is also 
true that in other departments of life a so-called 
chance and trifling occurrence may determine a man’s 
career. 

A kiss from my mother,” said West, “ made me a 
painter.” 


“ Chance //.” 


“A lucky chance,” Thomson tells us in his 
“Seasons,” “oft decides the fate of mighty mon- 
archs.” 

The conclusion to which a broad survey of life 
brings us is that everything is a lottery, or that nothing 
is, and that marriage is no ex- 
ception. For my part I do not 
think that there is such a thing 
as chance, but believe that 
there is “ a divinity that shapes 
our ends,” and that He, as 
Shakespeare again says (though 
He is too little consulted in 
the matter), “is the best Maker 
of marriages.” 

If marriage be a lottery it is only in the sense that 
marriages are made in heaven. 

“ The lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord.” 

He makes, and as a rule brings together, the right 
people to marry ; but “ Mrs. Grundy ” seeks out many 
inventions for separating them. They are not in 
exactly the same social set, or they have not just as 
much money as “ Society ” in her wisdom thinks they 
ought to have, or they cannot get introduced (and wc 
know that an Englishman cannot rescue a fellow- 
creature from drowning, much less from the slough of 
matrimonial despond, if he has not been introduced) ; 
or they have not enough opportunities to judge of each 
other’s characters. 

All this hinders the action of the marriage of the 
fittest, and makes matrimony appear to be a game of 
chance, in which there is no room at all for skill. 

And the consequences of "this wrong theory, as we 
hold it to be, are very disastrous. If people think that 
it is an even chance whether they are happy oV miser- 
able in married life they will take no pains to choose 
rightly their life-partners or try in any way to work out 
their matrimonial salvation. They will reaKoii as did 


Macbeth 

“If chance will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me, without my stir.” 

This is especially the case with the thoughtless 
and uneducated. I knew a man who tossed up a 
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mmy and inairriada.tBei^ti merely because ii 

pm down “ hea^** ' J ' * 

A couple hailing from die Old Kent Road were 
being married* wbdp tbe .fal!owi|[^ dialogue took 
place ;— 


Parson: -3ViU thou take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?*' 

*Arry : Yus»” . . , 

Parson (repeking same again) : Wilt thou,” etc. 


^Atry (getting fmpatieSit)^ Yus* I will, and ehaiice 

This "chance it?" diotirs the feeling about 
matrimony that prevails in the Old Kent Road 
and shhilar places, and it is fa feeling which 
causes that honourable wtate to be enterprised and 
taken in hand unadvisedly and lightly rather than 
“reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God.” 


MARRIAGE IS A LOTTERY. 

BY G. B. BURGIN, AUTHOR OF “a QUAKER GIRL,” “HIS LORD3HIP,” ETC, 


I SAT in a fair garden by the 
sea when the discussion of 
this subject was suggested to 
me by means of a London 
missive. Below me, to the left, 
a little fleet of fishing boats 
with red- brown sails, floated 
merrily along in the sunshine 
—merrily, that is, to persons 
familiar with the insidious restlessness of the sea— a 
restlessness which reduces that noble animal, Man, to 
a limp mass of motionless misery. A little above me, 
to the right, sullenly worked Jenkins the gardener, 
whose red-brown, warty nose inharmoniously reflected 
the hue of the sails below. 

“ Jenkins,” I said questioningly, “ you are reputed to 
have had a wide experience of matrimony. Do you 
know anything about it ” 

Jenkins, glad of an excuse to cease from toil, dropped 
his scythe and prepared to consider the question, first 
throwing out a preliminary hint that he was “ mortal 
dry,” (The aridity of Jenkins, mentally and bodily, is 
a never-failing source of shame and wonder to his 
friends.) 

“ It is a dry subject, Jenkins, but I want to know in 
time for this evening's post whether matrimony is a 
lottery.” 

“'Pali depends upon the people,” quoth Jenkins 
judicially. “ It's a lottery when people argify with 
their learned betters, but t'aint when they dussent. 
When my new wifjp argifles with me, I just fetches her a 
clip on the ear with anything handy, and that finishes 
the argifying. Now, a gentleman talks back soft-like, 
and lets his wife come over him, the foolish dodderel '' ; 
and Jenkins once more put on the pretence of working 
with the air of a man who had said all that pertained 
to the subject. 

But he hadn't, the ill-conditioned son of Adam ! To 
“ fetch a woman a clip on the ear," d ia Jenkins, by way 
of argument, is like brushing the gold-dust from the 
heart of a^lorious lily, thereby robbing it of all beauty 
and power of expression. 

And yet Jenkins had been married three times, 
his latest success accepting him for the apparently 
inadequate reason “ he be such a masterful man, be 
Jenkins.” ' 


From Jenkins in the concrete, 
my thoughts wandered to mar- 
riage in the abstract. 

Theoretically, marriage is a 
lifelong union of two people who 
shall grow together, live together, 
become one together, walk the 
thorny paths of life together, 
bravely helping each other over 
the rough places, bearing mutual sorrows and mutual 
weaknesses until they reach the mountain top and 
stand upon the summit of the sunlit land, comrades 
yet — comrades who have fought the good fight- 
comrades who, bathed in the golden glory of the 
setting sun, feel the painful burden of mortality fall 
from off their feeble frames, and soar on new-found 
pinions higher still — together ! 

That is marriage theoretically, according to some 
people's idea of it ; but, if you interrogate your fellow- 
creatures, you shall find that most of them regard it as 
a lottery. 

Take, for instance, a pair of great poets. Milton’s 
idea of married happiness was that it ceased to be a 
lottery when the man did all the talking— a radically 
wrong conception if he hoped for matrimonial happi- 
ness, for no woman with any self-respect will allow 
herself to be out-talked by a mere man. Even if she 
is not talking sense (this does sometimes happen), the 
continuous murmur of her pretty babble is so con- 
vincing— to herself— that, like Tennyson’s brooklet, 

“ Men may come, and men may go,** 

but she goes on for ever I ever! / ever !! ! 

Byron, tempestuous human torrent that he was, 
found marriage a lottery because his wife inter- 
rupted him when he was turning out “copy” for 
Mr. Murray. 

“ I hope I do not interrupt you, Byron,” she said, 
smilingly, one morning as she entered his study. (It 
was probably on the occasion he strove to find a rhyme 
for “ intellectual,” and achieved “ hen-pecked you 
all.”) 

“ Yes, you do,” he said ; and added a brutal word 
fit only for the lips of a costermonger, thereby convinc- 
ing her that marriage Vas a lottery in which she had 
lost. 



Marriage 
in the 
Abstract, 




“ Both Sides or Shield." 


6i 


'' ' / 

The three jpreat reasons 
marriage is Web a lottery are 
probably*^ 

(1) No woman ever tho- 
roughly understands herself. 

(2) No man ever thoroughly 
understands a woman. 

( 3 ) No woman ever tho- 
roughly understands a man* 

Man is supposed to be a reasoning animal 1 say 

supposed to be/’ because an acute reasoner rarely 
marries (he is not so unreasonable), whereas most men 
marry. 

Even women, who notoriously prefer instinct to 
reason (that is why they also are so unreasonable), 
unconsciously admit this. 

My friend Mr. Zangwill tells the story of a Jew who 
wanted to be married, but who knocked at the door of 
the wrong Rabbi. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the woman who came 
to the door. 

“ I want to be married by the Rabbi,*' said the 
Jew. 

“You have made a mistake,” replied the woman. 
“ My master does not marry people ; he is only a 
hringer of consolation to theml^ i.e.^ a preacher of 


he hji done nothing of the sort^ but 

the creature of his own imagtnatibul 

woman who ultimately proves to be 

He has, Innocently enough, committed a 

and the rest of his life is spent in a vain atteibp^to 

reconcile the dream woman and the real woman to 

each other, although in most cases, they will not even 

bow when they meet 

Omithologically considering matrimony, in the days 
of their courtship the female bird is attracted to her 
mate by the splendour of his plumage. Among human 
beings, this rule is reversed, for the man is attracted 
by the appearance of the woman. Then the woman, 
actuated by that desire to please which is one of the 
most amiable Instincts of her sex, unconsciously as- 
similates the man’s ideas and tastes, and gives them 
forth as her own—he, all the while, unwitting that in 
time she will “ revert *’ to her former self. With 
insects, the scientific term for a material approxima* 
tion to their surroundings is called “ simulation, and 
is adopted by them for safety’s sake. Among human 
beings, however, it is frequently a' source of danger 
and has sometimes a monosyllable prefixed to it which 
certainly alters the sense. 

All men and women are likely to find marriage a 
lottery because, as Goethe says— 



funeral sermons. 

The reason women so rarely understand themselves 
is because they are generally impressionable. Like 
water, they take their colour from their surroundings. 
One sunny day, they are bright, mirthful, optimistic ; 
the next day it rains, and they are dissolved in tears, 
looking back to what might have been, and utterly 
oblivious of the 

" Days chat are lost lamenting o'er lost days." 

In their sunny mooci they have married a man of 
cheeiful temperament, and, now that they are de- 
pressed, he loses touch with them, becomes a noisy 
nuisance whose high spirits are an outrage, whose 
robust health is an insult to finer-fibred beings. When 
a temporarily pessimistic woman is tied for life to a 
permanently optimistic man, she feelsthat marriage is 
a lottery. 

Reverse the cases, and the 
experience is the same. If 
one thinks of the diametrically 
opposite people who do marry 
each other, there is a certain 
point in the Yankee’s comment 
on a buffalo bull which butted 
at an engine going full speed. 

“ Wal,” said he, gazing upon 
the scattered fragments of the bison as they rapidly 
dispersed to the four corners pf the universe— “ Wal, 
I reckon to admire your courage, but I despise your 
judgment” 

Of coqrse, it is easy (too easy, alas 1) to sheer, and 
say that the lottery of marriage is all a woman’s fault, 
but it isn’t In nine cases out of ten, a man woos a 
woman under the profound impression that he has, to 
use a medical term, “diagnosed ’’her correctly; whereas 



Love feels, and cannot reason/’ 

and is often evanescent If every man who marries 
were to sit down and calmly consider the chances for 
or against him in the marriage lottery, he would never 
marry at all. But he doesn’t He says to himself— 

“It is not good for man to be alone. My whole 
heart is filled with passionate yearning and tumultuous 
pain and loAging for my better, sweeter self. Without 
her, I cannot attain the glory of my manhood— do the 
great deeds I mean to do— live the beautiful life I 
have planned — without her 1 loathe life and do not 
know how to live. 

“True, there are unhappy marriages. Man and 
maiden have loved each other before now as I love 
her, and the ‘ little rift within the lute’ has made the 
music mute, the world has gone wrong with them, 
coldness has crept in and sundered all their ways. They 
have drifted apart in their Garden of Love, the serpent 
Dissension has reared its brilliant coils between them 
to hiss forth its volume of venomous hate. But 
surely our love is proof against such mischance. 
Surely, we understand pach other so well that there can 
be no lottery in our union. 

“ Oh, no ; we will teach ,the world it is all wrong ; 
that there is no chance about it. I am not perfect, but 
she is ; I am ugly, but she is beautiful.; I am unworthy, 
but she is all worthy. There 
can be no risk, 1 shall always 
love her, always deem her fair 
and sweet and good. 

“ In lieu of going down the 
hill of life together, as the 
poets feign— the poof, blind 
poets who pretend to sing and 
fancy that old age is the death 
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The Odd One, 


of love, who is immortal !— we shall soar on blended 
pinions to the end, and, when the great Creator of 
all good takes us unto Himself, welcome Heaven 
because it will not be strange to us but the beautiful 
place in which we have already lived our holy lives.” 

And so, they chance the lottery, and as time goes on 
he objects to cold mutton and she wonders why he will 
grow so fat, and their beautiful dreams flee one by one 
into the land of “Things that Never Last ” 

Once upon a time, there was an old heathen 
philosopher who said that man and woman were the 
corresponding halves of a wheel. These halves were 
set rolling through the universe by the Fates (the 
Fates were three old women, and therefore bound to 
make mistakes) until they met and became one. It is 
several thousand years ago since this marriage lottery 
began. 

Try to conjure up in your mind's eye all that world 
of whirling wheels knocking against each other, 
becoming inextricably mixed, and setting everything 


wrong. It is stupendous — bewildering—overwhelming I 
Your own poor little half-wheel is knocked hither and 
thither, tossed and tumbled, shaken and spun here and 
there, by these revolving semi-spheres ; you are over- 
come by the dust and the din ; and yet you hope to 
find your other half-sphere, although there is nothing to 
guide you, no clue by which you can distinguish it as 
it goes turning blindly about in what I once heard 
a gifted but somewhat too imaginative poet describe as 
“rudderless Chaos.” You can only say to yourself : — 

“ I have another life I long to meet, 

Without which life my life is incomplete. 

O sweeter self, like me art thou astray, 

Striving with alt thy heart to find the way , 

To mine ” 

But very often it is not to be. Every man must take 
his chances, and philosophically abide by the result. 
Your wheel matrimonial is a lottery ; and the blind 
Fates which set it going will sometimes put a spoke in 
it whether you like it or not. 


THE MOTH AND THE STAR. 


Qt^HE ermine gleams in its royal pride, 

The crown is bright on my lord the king ; 
The music rings through the palace wide. 
And laughter hovers on golden wing. 

But the laughter dies as the years run down, 

The music ceases, the tale is told ; 

The rust has eaten the shining crown. 

The moths devour the ermine-fold. 


There shines a star in the summer night, 

Over the palace, pure and far ; 

And the moths, that swarm at the \vindovvs bright, 
Are trying ever to reach the star. 


But the lamps are lit, so fair, so bright. 

The star grows pale in the midnight sky, 

And the moths are lured by the traitor light, 
There in the flames they fall and die. 

So the crown is rusted, for all its gold, 

The pride of the palace for ever fled ; 

And close by the eaten ermine-fold 
The moths that ate it, themselves are dead. 
But the star still shines as the years go by, 

No moths can reach it, no rust can stain 
For the star is Love, that will never die, 

Though men must perish and kingdoms wane. 

Frederic E. Weatherly. 


THE ODD ONE. 


HERE are nine of us, and I 
am the odd one. The four 
eldest are fair and good- 
looking, and the four 
youngest are dark and 
strong. The fair and good- 
looking ones are brilliant, 
with a touch of genius ; the 
dark and strong ones are 
plodding and dependable. 
As for me, I atn neither fair nor dark,~for my eyes are 
brown and my hair is red ; I am by no means strong, 
and nobodj^would venture to call me good-looking ; 
I am not in the least brilliant, and nobody ever 
depends on me for anything.. Of those above me in 
age; two are girls and two are boys, and there are two 
girls and two boys younger. Tom says that I am 
neither a girl nor a boy ; but I pass as a girl. 


I occupy the middle place on the see-saw of family 
life. I get none of the swinging and none of the falls. 
Whoever is up and whoever is down, I always keep 
the same place, I have a name, like the rest of my 
brothers and sisters, but acquaintances always forget 
it, and call me “ The Odd One.” 

I don’t wish to grumble or appear discontented, for 
everybody is very kind to me : that is, as kind as they 
can be under the circumstances ; but it must be 
acknowledged that circumstances have been very 
much against me. I emphasise this because if there 
is any blame anywhere I wish it to be laid upon the 
circumstances, for I should feel it very unjust to blame 
any of my friends. An odd one ! what can be done 
with me.? Think of it— an odd anything— an odd 
book, for instance ; what do we generally do with it ? 
It doesn’t belong to any set. It is so thin and tall, or 
so thick and short, so bright or so dingy, so entirely 




^‘THERK WAS NO ROOM FOR THE ODD 01^*^ (A 

odd, that it would ruin the symmetry of any of our 
rows in the book-case ; so we either wedge it in as 
padding at one of the corners, or drop it out of sight 
behind the Scotts or the Dickenses. Sometimes I 
have stood and meditated before a shelf of odd volumes 
outside a second-hand book-shop. There is some- 
thing almost pathetic to ‘me in the label which says 
“Any of these for id.,” and 1 find myself wondering 
where their fellow-volumes are, and thinking how soon 
their value would in- 


on second thoughts, I considered that 
it was due to justice that their worth 
should be made known. I told the 
II story to the bookseller, and he ex- 
pressed his regret for the mistake he 
had made ; but he was an honourable 
man, and nothing would satisfy him 
except that he should abide by it. 

So I paid my second penny, and 
it was a moment of triumph for me 
when I re-united the odd volumes ; 

54 ). and, although I find that I do not 

care to read them, I never look at 
the pair standing side by side upon my shelf without 
a glow of pleasure. 

But I have been digressing. I believe that my 
good mother was really pained because of the strangely 
isolated position which I occupied in the family. 

“ I do wish you could be more like the others, 
my dear,” she would say ; and my father would 
add— 

“ I can’t think why you are not more friendly with 


crease if they could only 
be brought together. 

Once a strange thing 
happened to me. In a 
moment of pity I pur- 
chased an odd volume — a 
little calf-bound “Jerusa- 
lem Delivered” (Hoole’s 
translation, Vol. II.). I 
only paid a penny for it, 
and, in spite . of Lord 
Macaulay’s superior scorn, 
I remembered that Dr, 
Johnson used to like it, 
and having doctored its 
wounds, I gave it an 
honourable place on my 
shelves. Months after- 
wards 1 was passing the 
same shop, when I was 
arrested by the sight of 
a familiar-looking binding 
among the odd volumes. 
I drew nearer, and re^ld 
on its back, “ Hoole’s 
Tasso, Vol. I.” With 
hasty hands I took it 
from its place, and by 
means of the original 



DD One. 


and sisters were to me, how persistently they l^roke off 
their mutual confidences when I approached, and how 
hard they tried to make me feel at ease with them. 
The politeness was so well done that it was positively 
chilly, and unfortunately, I was so much in need of 
something warmer that I was sensitive enough to be 
aware of the srpallest effort that was made in my 
behalf. I have no doubt that I shall be called ‘‘ morbid, 
and no doubt I was ; but it was not morbidiiy which 
made me feel “left out”; it was being “left out” 
which made me' morbid — an important distinction 
which is not sufficiently noticed in such cases. 

As was quite natural, directly they grew up my 
brothers and sisters began to get engaged and to be 
married. While these events took place among the 
elder ones, I found them interesting, but when Dan 
Cupid passed me by and re-commenced his archery 
among the “ children,” as I still called them, 1 began 
to feel a little dull ; and when, in due time, the 
youngest in the family became engaged, and the pairs 
of well-matched individuals among whorn I lived were 
all lovers instead of brothers and sisters, it was only 
in the nature of things that I should feel more “ l^ft 
out ” than ever. 

One day— a day which I am never likely to forget — 
k large party, chiefly consisting of elderly people and 
lovers, went for a picnic to a most beautiful place in 
Surrey— :a famous place for picnics, I believe— called 
Boxhill. I tried, as usual, to escape, but was so over* 
whelmed by reproaches for 'my “ oddity that I gave 
> way. We packed ourselves into drags and drove 
' :down from town \ and, being wedged between two 
" ^ ;pair8 of lovers, and having another pair facing me, I 
had; as T expected, rather a silent and lonely drive. 
The meal was eaten on the brow of the hill, and when 
it was finished the whole party dispersed. I smiled 
as I noticed the large and merry gathering break up 
your brothers and sisters, chU(L You must really try most systematically into pairs, and, resigning myself 
to overcome that sullenness of disposition.” to a little quiet meditation, 1 had just begun to muse 

Neither of them seemed to understand that, as each upon the duality beloved of Nature and the misfortunes 
brother and sister had one special friend in the family, of the “ odd,” when I heard a voice beside me saying— 
there was no room for the odd one. One person there “ It seems to me that we are rather left out in the 
was who knew all about it. This was nurse— a keen- cold.” 

sighted, sharp old woman, who was superannuated I looked up, and saw a sunburnt face shaded by a 
and lived in an almshouse, it was my greatest broad-brimmed straw hat and a pair of kindly blue 
pleasure to go and visit her, and many a time when 1 eyes, which were looking down at me with a slightly 
have been feeling sad she has folded me in her amused expression. The man who owned the dark 
motherly arms, and sighed— face and the kindly eyes had greatly attracted me 

“ Ah, deary me, my love ! Ah, deary me ! Why when I was introduced to him at lunch-time, and 
wasn*t you twins, you odd little left-out one ? ” although he had paid little attention to me, I had 

Yes, there was the sting. I was one too many ; listened breathlessly to his graphic descriptions of 
nobody wanted me, so Twas just “ left out.” I must African travel. And now he was actually speaking to 
own that everybody who knew me struggled hard to me I 

preveift this, but I did not help them ; indeed, all my “Are you strong ?” he asked briefly, as he jointed 

activity was expended in the opposite direction. I the handle of a mighty butterfly net. 

took the greatest pains to be “ left out ; ” and I did so “ Not very,” I answered. 

in self-df fence. It was comparatively easy for Tom “ Will it tire you to take a long walk 

and Mary to invite me to stroll with them beside the “ Oh no,” I cried— too eagerly for strict propriety, 

river, but it was impossible for them to make me I fear. 

believe that they were as happy as they would have “ I wish you would come and help me with my 
been alone. As we all grew up I could not fail To butterflies,” he said? 

notice how polite and scrupulously kind all my brothers , He spoke indifferently, as if it were a matter of no 
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moment, but my heart gave a great leap of pleasure, ** Do you know that I have been thinking of your 

and without a word, I seized one of his tin cases and sad little face for six months ?” 

marched off down the hill by the side of this splendid Of course I answered, “ No.” 
giant of a naturalist. It would take far too long to Then he said— 

tell of all we did and said that day. My new friend ‘‘ Do you know what conclusion I have come to?” 

opened to me the secrets of a wonderful unknown Again I answered, “ No.” 

world of insect life, and he seemed gravely pleased at It’s a kind of sum,” he said. “ Vm not much at 
the interest I took in his pursuits. We talked of many arithmetic, but this is simple. Twice one are two. 
out-of-the-way things together, and as I had always We are both odd ones, and two odd ones make a pair, 

been a reader, 1 found that 1 had little difficulty in Shall we ? ” 

understanding him. I did not answer his question at once. I thought 

When we joined the rest of the party at tea-time, he might have waited a little longer ; and feeling that 
nobody had missed either of us ; and when my friend 
bade me good-bye, he said— 

“ You are the first person I have been able to talk 
to since I came back to England. I have got out of 
practice, and can’t enter into the general talk, and 
somehow, until I met you, I had been feeling rather 
odd and out of it all ” 

It made me very happy and proud to hear him talk 
like that, and I had to live on the memory of his words 
for six whole months, for during that time I never 
once saw him. But it was worth a great deal to know 
that for one day in my life I had lived on terms of 
friendship-giving and receiving pleasure— with a 
human being. 

I was at a picture-gallery, dragged unwillingly 
thither by the kindness of my relations, and sitting 
apart, when I next heard my naturalist’s voice. 

“ Have you seen the pictures ? ” he asked. 

1 was thinking about him, and, without a start, I 
looked up and answered as if he had only just left 
me^ 

/‘No; Tm no judge of art. I find that I always 
admire the wrong things.’’ an impetiwhs, ovm1)eanQg man like this 

“ So do I/' he said. “ Will you come with me and taught phtience, I made him v^ait untU tl^e next day 
look round ? ” before I gave him the answer which leapt to my lips 

“Yes— that is, if you like; but I would rather sit when he spoke, 
still and talk.” It was “ Yes.” \ 

He laughed in his great beard, and sat down beside This really ends my story as; “the odd one,” and I 
me. . did not mean to write any more, but I have just been 

We again talked of too many things to be set down to the almshouses to read what I have written to my 

here, but I suppose 1 must tell one of the last things old nurse, and as she thinks it incomplete, I must give 

he said. Of course it was a very strange thing for her opinion in her own words— 
him to say when he knew so little about me, but “ Well, I never did I ” she exclaimed. “ But there, 

he was a bold, outspoken man, and I have no doubt you always was an odd one* Only to think that you 

that roughing it in Africa makes people decided should leave out the best bit of the story, and never to 
and inclined to come quickly to the point. He tell that your very first baby was twins, and that there 
said — never was a blesseder or more beautifuller pair ! ” 

Albert E. Hooper. 
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WITH THE DEVONSHIRE LACE-MAKERS. 



‘ROSE POINT. 



LACE PILLOW. 


HE beautiful fabric for 
which Devonshire is 
so justly famous is 
essentially a cottage 
industry. Those who 
visit the “ Royal British 
Lace Manufactory” in 
the Cathedral Yard at 
Exeter with the idea 
of seeing something of 
: the process of making 
are doomed to disap- 
pointment. No- 
thing is to be 


seen except beautiful lengths of finished work, 
and we look in vain for the rows of workers, 
with their pillows, which our mind’s eye, that 
“ bliss of solitude,” had so vividly depicted. 

All the Exeter lace is made by workers in 
their own homes, under the superintendence of 
Miss Herbert, who succeeded the late Mrs. 
Treadwin. Both these ladies have personally 
taught many of their poor workers, but a lace 
school has not been established, though Miss 
Herbert would greatly like to start one at 
Exeter. 

A, thing of beauty when made, the whole pro- 
cess of lace-making is artistic, from the very 
pillow upCfb ’ which the threads are cunningly 


cotttttty what pieWe is 
a lace-worker seated at 
^ surrounded tiy 
' 'i[eh"Deii[on» 

, ;sjtofc ii^o .kfe indo- ^ 
f pttBisti^tiy etuiSkM 

1 suspiciQH 



and dislike upon any attempt to help and improve, 
meanwhile, and flooded the market with cheap bad 
work, and nearly ruined their trade. 

English buyers turned in disgust to France and 
Italy, and the country was ail the poorer. 

Fortunately, before lace-making became a lost art 
a revival set in. The workers understand their trade 
now, as a half-made spray showed me. It was simply 
perfect in stitch and design, and it ought to be per- 
fection, for it was going to be worn by the highest in 
the land — the friend who has never failed the women 
of Devon since the days of long ago, when a few 
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fishcrwomen belonging to the small hamlet of Beer 
sang over their work as they sat on the shore, and 
wrought with exquisite fineness the wedding-dress 
for our queen ; which same dress was worn by the 
Princess Beatrice upon her marriage day. 



ANCIENT HONITON. 


The lace ordered for Her Majesty is Honiton Point 
•—the modern Honiton, as it is called— made on a 
machine-made net. Wc can tell the old Honi- 


taught how to work well— only w^ork which is perfectly 
done being taken. They also have the benefit of first- 
rate designs, which is an inestimable boon, A poor 
woman working independently will pull and prick her 
pattern quite out of its original shape. She has no idea 
of drawing, and as she cannot tell where it is wrong, 
she gets into the habit of making ugly inartistic sprays, 
because she possesses neither the perception of their 
grotesqueness nor the money to pay for having them 
re-drawn. 

Many years ago Mrs. Tread win, keen on her work, 
started on a journey to Paris to look for an artist to 
design a very beautiful flounce. Fortunately, she 
stopped half-way in London, where, taking the advice 
of an art critic, she offered a prize for the design she 
wanted to the students of Somerset House. 

The successful design was so excellent that it is 
illustrated in Mr. Digby Watts’s “Industrial Arts of 
the Nineteenth Century”; while the whole set of draw- 
ings sent in were so first-rate, that Mrs. Tread win gave 
up the Idea of Paris studios, feeling that England was 
well able to supply all that she requued; while at the 
present time her lace-workers take a great pride and 
pleasure in the beautiful patterns, many of which are 
made for the firm by Mr. George Townsend, of Exeter. 

Devonshire lace .has indeed returned to its original 
beauty, and has added many new excellences. The 


ton lacc in an instant by noticing the irregu- 
larity of the ground. It was impossible when 
the net was made by hand to make every hole 
the same size, and the labour was in those 
days, of course, very much greater. 

Interesting as the history of lace is, we can 
hardly enter upon it here, though we must 
record that lacc-workers are still living who 
remember when men used the bobbins. They 
were glad to earn something in their spare 
hours, though in those days the workers were 
rarely paid in money, and often got nothing 
but a grocery ticket, value a few pence, for 
tmapy hours’ work. The Trolly lace, which is 
very beautiful, was at one time made largely 
by men. 

The Exeter manufactory does not confine 
itself to. Honiton lace. They have reproduced 
manjr antique laces, Mrs. Treadwin never 
resting tiU: she felt her atelier could equal 
thoee of and Paris. 

Qevonstdr# <3ia tm ^ Span- 
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good and beautilu) 
fabrics can be made in 
our native country; and 
only a few months ago> 
the Princess Mary of 
Tech set an example 
which others would do 
well to follow, by order- 
ing only articles of home 
manufacture for the 
trousseau ofher daughter* 
Many indeed were the 
lavish commendations 
passed on the beautiful 
bride by the workers who 
fashioned the buds and 
roses of the lovely Honi-* 
ton Point ordered for her 
trousseau ; while they 
seemed to weave plea- 
sure and goodwill with 
the fairy lightness of the 
Cupids and flowers in the 
lovely reproduction of 
old Flemish garniture 
and flounce, which was 
conspicuous among the 
wedding presents. Orders 
flow in from all parts 
of the world, and the 


workers themselves are now well paid, and no longer 
break their poor backs by stooping, for the pillows are 
raised high in the air, which makes the work much easier. 

A great part of this revival is due to the exertions of 
the employers of labour. The London and Continental 
Exhibitions have also given a great impetus to the in- 
dustry, which has tended towards improvement in style 
and design, while local and county societies have 
offered prizes for good work and well-drawn patterns. 

English ladies have at last awakened to the fact that 


only difficulty is to get 
capable workers to carry them out. There are few 
women to whom lace is not precious, and those wha 
can afford to indulge the taste will do well if they 
turn to our native industries. They will find a large 
variety of choice woik m Ireland, Devonshire, Not- 
tingham, Buckinghamshire, and the Isle of Wight ; 
and^^hile gratifying their artistic perceptions, they 
will have the comfoit of knowing that they are 
helping to ma|ce life more easy to a large number 
of ihtir fellow-countrywomen, * 

Edith Long Fox. 
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W HEN does youth 
end ? Here is 
a problem sug- 
gested by the title of 
Mr. Hardy new 
book. ‘‘The Sunny 
Days of Youth** the 
work is called, and, 
while some of its 
chapters are ad- 
dressed particularly 
to young readers, if 
the kindly hints 
thrown out by this 
genial mentor were 
taken, youth would 


A SKETCH FROM *'WITH THACKERAY IN bC perCOnial, Uttd EgO 


AMERICA.*' 


lose half its terrors/ 


America ’* forty years ago, it very amdsing, in no 
degree owing to the admirable pen-sketches by which 
it is illustrated. Probably the America it shows is as 
strange to present-day Bostonians and New Yorkers 
as to us. But the pleasant glimpse is worth the giving, 
and is enjoyable reading* 

The study of “ The Outdoor World ** does not sound 
very inviting at this season of the year. But any reader 
who would instil into the mind of a youthful relative 
a love for this study should procure for him or her a 
copy of , Messrs. Longmans* work under the title we 
have quoted. Its author is Mr* W. Furneaux; F.R.G.S., 
and the sub-title by which he explains the purpose of 
his work is, “The Young Collector’s Handbook.** That 
is, in brief, a description of the book, and if handy size, 
good coloured plates, hundreds pf wood engravings, 
and bright, easily-understood writing can make a book 


To say die work is 
anecdotal is only another way of saying it is by the 
author of “ How to be Happy though Married.** The - 
interest of the book — which is published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin — is by no means confined to the “boys 
and young men** to whom it is specially addressed, 
and for whom it would, assuredly, make a suitable 
Christmas gift. There is a world of pathetic history 
in the touching Tittle dedication which only those who 
know the‘au^of’4 home can grasp. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., adds one more to the long 
line of artists whd. have, in lecent year^. challenged 
critics to jod|e Q^ their literary as well as their artistic 
worfc He f^or a , Thackeray's factotuni and 

anuinuensis,: published by 

Messes. CasscU, of ^ “ With T^i^^keray in^ 


popular,^ then the success of this admirable volume 
is secure. Readers of more matiirS years, whose 
tastes lie in the same direction, should not ftiil to see 
“ All the Year with Nature,** by Mr/ Anderson 
Graham, which is published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co, We have seen some of the chapters which go 
to make up this interesting little volume before, but 
their excellent i^ouping for the four seasons in the 
book gives them fresh meaning add value. 

There wasa tiine wh^h the only “Christmas JBooks,” 
so called, were.ijhose fop young people. They have 
ha^iy the saihO monopoly now, though they still 
occupy a Ihfge share of attention at this i^eason. Fore- 
most among publishers of such works are Messrs. 
Blhckie & Son, and of the authors at their command 
; jfurely none is, more popular than Mr. G. A. Henty. 
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“Through the Sikh War” is the first of three stories 
by him which Messrs. Blackie send us. The story has 
an “ unearned increment ” of interest by reason of the 
recent death of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. It is 
full of healthy incident and that “life” which all 
British Boys love. “A Jacobite Exile” carries us 
further back in our own history, and “ Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve” to a still earlier period of French 
history. But the vividness and air of reality which 
Mr. Henty gives all his tales are so marked that he 
would be a bold man who would award the palm 
as among these three excellent stories. “ Gold, Gold 
in Cariboo” is the title of a story of adventure in 
British Columbia, by the author of that clever tale 
“ Snap,” which met with such favour a few years ago. 
And its successor is equally good, in our judgment. 
Mr. Robert Leighton has already done good work in 
the writing of sea-stories for boys, and “ The Wreck of 
the Golden Fleece” will certainly not lower his re- 
putation. “The White Conquerors of Mexico,” by 
Kirk M unroe opens up new ground to young readers, 
and deserves attention if for that reason alone. But, 
apart from that quality, the tale is well told and the 
interest admirably maintained. 

Christmas books and Christmas cards have this one 
feature in common, that they may generally be bought 
together ; so, while we are speaking of the former, may 
we not fittingly say a few words about the latter.^ 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons send us a box of their 
truly “ artistic ” cards and souvenirs, noticeable among 
which are the dainty autograph cards that have this 
year reached a pitch of perfection hitherto unapproach- 
able. Clever effects of metallic colouring and a 
delicate forget-me-not blue are among the latest 
novelties. And some tasteful calendars deserve a 
hearty word of appreciation, 

A year ago we suggested a viva-voce examination of 
the “general reader” on the subject of “Women 
Writers,” ^ propos of a series of bright anecdotal 
sketches under that title by Catherine J. Hamilton. 
Now Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden send us a 
“second series” of these sketches. As this volume 
includes sketches of writers as well-known as Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Biowning, Mrs. Gaskell, “George Eliot,” 
and “L. E. L.,” the probable “pass list” might be fuller, 
but we are quite sure that even about writers so well- 
known as those whose names we have cited there is 
much need of fresh information. And when it is 
brightly put, as it is by the author of this pleasant 
volume, it is doubly welcome. 

If the facts of this last book would afford a trying 
subject for ah examination, the geography of “ How I 
Shot M/ Bears ” presents even greater difficulties to 
any but an Anglo-Indian, for Kullu and Lahoul, Bara 
Bhagal and Railing are names so little known that 
our author differs from her own map-maker as to the 
spelling of two out of the four ! Mrs. R. H. Tyacke is 
the lady-Nimrod who writes the book, and it is pub- 
lished for her by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


Despite the natural prejudice aroused by the sight on 
its first page of that hoary old misquotation “ Fresh 
fields and pastures new ” (which is no improvement on 
Milton’s line) we have found the work a very interest- 
ing account of a sporting tour. Another book of 
“Indian Memories” is one under that title by W. S. 
Burrell and Mrs. Cuthell, published by Messrs. 
R. Bentley & Son. That the work has been called 
for is another proof of the growing interest in 
matters Indian and Anglo-Indian, which is so marked 
just now. And to the satisfaction of this interest 
such vivid and picturesque sketches as make up this 
volume are well adapted. 

Stories for children are always wanted, and never 
more so than at this time of the year. One is before 
us, published by Messrs Methuen & Co., under the 
title of “Toddleben’s Hero,” by M. M. Blake, who 
also supplies thirty-six illustrations, large and small, to 
the story. The tale is a pathetic picture of heroism 
during the march of the Camel Corps, and of another 
piece of heroism which, perhaps, little readers will 
hardly understand, but which gives the book just that 
touch which was wanted to make it acceptable to 
readers whether young or old. The same publishers 
send us a story for boys, by Mr. Baring Gould, under 
the title of “The Icelander’s Sword.” It was first 
published some six-and-thirty years ago, but has since 
been re-written as the result of a journey to Iceland on 
the part of its author. It deserves, and we hope it 
will meet with, popularity among the second generation 
into whose hands it now falls. We must extend a 
friendly greeting to n. story by another of our con- 
tributors (Mrs. Cuthell, the author of “ Lady Lor- 
rimeris Scheme”), which is also sent to us by Messrs. 
Methuen. Its title is “Two Little Children and Ching,” 
and the tale it tells is fresh and taking. The 
Christmas volume of “ Little Folks” (Cassell) contains 
upwards of 400 pages of stories, pictures, poems, and 
sketches, and is in itself a library of delight for young 
readers. 

Nearly everybody keeps either a dog or a garden, 
or both. Mrs. de Salis, who is well-known as a writer 
on cookery and household management, has now issued, 
through Messrs. Longmans, a little work on “ Dogs,” 
which she describes as “a manual for amateujrs.” It 
is well-arranged, concise and practical. The second 
volume of “Cottage Gardening” (Cassell), edited by 
Mr. W. Robinson, offers quite an encyclopaedic store/ 
of information, not only on the growing of useful plants 
and vegetables, but on their right use afterwards, and 
on all matters connected with allotments and kindred 
subjects of interest to dwellers in the country. 

Amateur photographers ought to be very grateful to 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. for producing the 
“ Interchangeable Photo .Scrap Album,” which they 
have just issued. It is so arranged that, without 
trimming or mounting, photographs may most easily 
be inserted (and afterwards removed) and the effect 
is quite as good and neat as if they were mounted. 
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HOW I SET UP FOR MYSELF. 


£S, my friend, I am down in 
my luck, and you find me 
in a very different position 
than when last we met. 
You were abroad at 
the time of my mis- 
fortunes, but I wonder 
you missed seeing the 
account of the sale. 1 
paid eightpence in the 
pound, and my pretty 
furniture and all my 
stock went to my 
creditors. I am what 
they call ‘clean broke, ^ but thankful at any terms 
to be quit of the business. 

“It is the fashion nowadays for ladies to go into 
trade. Their friends rally round them, and the profits, 
when calculated on paper, are very easily made, as 
perhaps they might be under an exceptional set of 
circumstances. 

“ If I began again I should act differently, because I 
have now had the benefit of experience, the want of 
which is one reason why ladies so constantly fail. 

“ Few tradesmen set up for themselves without 
having served an apprenticeship in someone else’s 
shop or work-room, in which they gain a thorough 
knowledge of the business, to which a lady goes utterly 
ignorant and untrained. 

“You ask how we succeed.^ You had better hear 
how I failed, and draw the inference for yourself. 
First and foremost, I began with no capital. This, 
though insane, is constantly done, and is the worst of 
all barriers to success. 

“1 took a shop in Sloane Street upon a lease, trusting 
to luck for my rent. My friends had often admired 
my bonnets, so 1 determined to become a milliner, as 
it is a trade requiring less outlay than most others. 

“ I furnished as cheaply as possible. My girls com- 
plained that my work-room was an icy barracks ; but 
what if it was, when I had to spend such a very large 
sum upon the decoration of my shop and show-rooms ? 
Unless they were unique and much above the average, 
the society and fashion papers would not condescend 
to notice me, and everything goes by ‘ booming ' now. 
adays. 

“ I had for my first offset to choose stock from Paris. 
This necessitated a journey which cost a good deal. I 
brought back a first-rate Parisian modiste and a 
large amount of ouirt! millinery. 

“ I opened with a series of tea-parties. These were 
expensive, for the cakes, ices, and champagne were of 
the best ; and flowers cost something in winter. In 
spite, however, of all these ‘incidentals,’ I paid my 
way during my first year. My friends were kind, my 
house and teas became a fashion, and my prices were 
proportionately high. 

“Royalty smiled in my bonnets^ a famous actress 


praised my hats, my fortune seemed made ; and if only 
the love of greed had not overmastered modqratcly fair 
dealing, I think I should have kept my head above 
water ; but, alas I womanlike, I failed to distinguish 
between fair profits and usury, and shipwrecked upon 
that rock. 

“ I began my second year with a light heart, having 
cast dull care to the winds. I resolved, if possible, to 
double my income ; so I cut down my expenses by 
dismissing my French modiste^ who had taken charge 
of the work-room, and whose clever brain had been a 
fortune in itself. 

“ I dismissed also some of my first hands, and took 
girl apprentices, whom I resolved to train to my 
methods, and to whom I was to pay nothing during the 
first two years. I left the wholesale house from which 
I had hitherto bought my materials, because I had 
found a place where I could buy cheap imitations at a 
quarter of the cost. 

“All this saved money, and my first three months* 
profits were exceedingly large. They decreased iri the 
fourth month, when a customer returned a hat, com- 
plaining that she had paid for real velvet and feathers, 
and had been supplied with an inferior quality. She 
was a valuable patroness; and though I apologised 
humbly,, and put it all down to a mistake of one of 
my young ladies, she refused to be pacified, and I lost 
her custom from that hour. 

“ Tljis was my first misfortune, but it was quickly 
followed by a more severe one. A stranger gave me 
an order for some bridesmaids^ hats, for which, in 
order to secure her custom, I gave her a very low 
estimate. Soon afterwards I heard, to my chagrin, 
that she was one of the richest women in London. 
Why should I lose through a paltry estimate ? 1 sent 
in my account, and added three guineas to the price of 
each hat. 

“ Well, small as the sum-total was, that lady 
millionaire refused to pay it, and when I began to 
threaten she actually brought a lawsuit against me for 
breach of contract. She won, too ! I had all the 
publicity of the courts, and the mortification of listen- 
ing to any amount of spiteful remarks about ladies in 
business. The lawyers were not choice in the language 
they used, and thought nothing of such expressions as 
“swindling” and “sweating”; the pictorial papers 
look the matter up, and published sketches of my 
work-room and the artistic sale-room, giving me as a 
signboard ‘ a whited sepulchre.’ 

“ All this was against me, and trade languished ; the 
fact was, my day had passed ; my teas, the fashion of last 
season, were now a tale which was told. People were 
tired of me and my hats, and were full of a new craze. 

“ My apprentices, too, were difficult to manage. 
They were terribly slow, and made it impossible to 
send work home up-to-date. I would agree to send a 
bonnet on a certain day, and constantly be a week 
late. I hardly realised how very disappointing and 
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aggravating this habit was till I saw how many 
customers it lost me. 

“ Had I made an effort to stand on my own merits, 
I might have succeeded, but I expected tot) much from 
the kindness of my acquaintances, and forgot that there 
are two sides to every bargain. 

‘‘ The worry of bad debts is terribly wearing, and 
seemed to take all the art out of my fingers. I could 
no longer invent new designs. I fell back to copying 
Bond Street milliners, and all originality departed. 

“ Every lady who has been in business will agree 
that bad debts are more distinctly their portion than 
that of the ordinary shop-keeper. It is difficult to 
pester a friend for money, and you hardly know how 
long to let an account run on ; while, in addition to 


customers, there arc always people with whom we are 
on business relations, some of whom are ready to take 
advantage of the very fact of our ladyhood and 
ignorance of trade. Even’Woraen who have succeeded 
admirably have told me^ that at times they have felt 
overwhelmed in the sea of their own ignorance. 

“I am earning my br^d now, but not in any 
fashionable manner. I am first hand in a shop in the 
High Street. I do not get high wages, but they are 
aure, and I sit in a work-robm which, in comparison to 
mine in Sloane Street, is a paradise. My name is 
unknown, and I make hats and bonnets for people I 
neither know nor see ; but though the life is an obscure 
and weary one, I feel that I am earning my living 
more honestly than when I set up for myself/* 


WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

DECEMBER. 


§ HE cheery month of December has come 
round to us again with its exhilarating air 
keen with frost, that brightens and freshens 
the beauty of our fair English maidens. It 
is the month when heart and hearth glow with warm 
hospitality toward the welcome guest, and a cosy chat 
anent our winter garb will help to while away a 
winter’s evening. 

The three favourite notes in thfe scale of colour 
harmony this season are undoubtedly brown, green, 
and red. 

Brown, of a warm tint of chestnut, red-brown named 
**dos de li^vre,” and beige. Green, bronze, a quiet 
leaf-green and “emerald;** let this word summon to 
your mind's eye the exquisite colour of the jewel or 
the equally lovely tint of the turf of our Sister Isle, as 
best may suit your fancy. Red^ “ Amaranthe " — a beau- 
tiful purple shade, and “ tomato,’* a red with just a 
suspicion of yellow in it. The materials, combined 
with handsome furs, recall the extreme richness of 
the costumes worn in the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

^ Millinery, 

It is essentially a velvet season, particularly in the 
millinery department ; the “ Picture ** hat we have 
chosen for our illustration is one of many lovely 
.specimens that almost defy^ description. The shapes 
are varied, culled from different periods in history: 
Cavalier, Louis XI 1 1., Gainsborough, Rembrandt, etc., 
all in exquisite taste, and made in rich velvet, lace 
and lovely plumes, so daintily put together one could, 
imagine tfhey had been so placed by the west wind’s 
lightest breeze. 

I will describe one ; a very broad brinl of black 
velvet, faced with purple-orchid tinted velvet which 
again appears in the crown, covered with cream- 
coloured Venetian lace, black ostrich feathers, and a 
big jet stud fastening the nariow satin ribbon that 


encircles the crown. The accompanying illustration 
is the same design but in black throughout. 

These picture hats are a good investment. They 
always look charming, and with care may be worn 
through •several months, only requiring a little 
judicious alteration in bows or feathers— which at 



THE “<»ICTURE'‘ HAT, 

{fiy Meitn, Rutttil 6* A lien. Old Bond Strut) 
{From tl^kotograph by Meurt, Waltry, Regent Street, ^.) 
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AN ORIGINAL DESIGN IN A TEAGOWN. 
(iS> ih$ Author.) 


present Fashion decrees should be upstanding— and 
they appear resuscitated, retaining their charm, at 
garden-party or wedding in the summer. 

Another favourite form of headgear will be the 
velvet toques, fitting well down on to the head ; these 
are made in a daring contrast of colour to the costume, 
and are often accompanied by a deep full collar or 
shoulder cape also in the velvet, full at the edge, with 
upstanding collar edged sable. In the centre of the 
front of the toque are little sable tails drawn through 
jet rings. 

Thus, a black costume had a toque and gape of 
emerald green velvet, Jet and sable. 

The bonnets are quite fascinating ! A fair girl, I 
saw, wore her hair waved from the centre parting, into 
which the peak of her little black velvet bonnet fitted, 
the tiny crown was of ermine, with large “ bat^s-wing ” 
bow of black velvet across the coil of hair at the 
back ; this coil was worn broad at the top, and 
tapered slightly to the nape of the neck. This is quite 
the acknowledged style. 

Another bonnet was shaped like a miniature 
“casque,” and made in shot gold and green miroir 
velvet, sable tails, and gold ornaments, the narrow 
velvet strings being tied in long bows and short ends. 

^ Seasonable Costumes. 

Fashion is kind to us, and has decreed that our 
walking' skirts shall be one inch off the ground all 
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round; close-fitting to the hips and set into three flutes 
at the back, otherwise only moderately full. A pretty 
costume was made in blue cloth—the blue tint of 
distant mountains— with chestnut-brown oblong dots 
woven on the surface, a deep square collar, and 
pointed revers of brown velvet, edged with fur, sleeves 
also of velvet, formed with a double puff, and deep 
cuff fur-edged at the elbow. The basque was full and 
seamless. 

But'we cannot hope for a month of sunshine, and 
without doubt “ some days must be dark and dreary” 
when we shall sigh “ Heigh ho ! the wind and the 
rain ! ” 

However, there are those of us who are energetic 
and enjoy exercise in all weathers — it is they who will 
appreciate a costume of waterproof cloth in blue and 
several other equally becoming colours (by Messrs. 
Marshall and Snelgrove) which makes a delightfully 
inexpensive dress, light in weight and most useful ; one 
thing it lacks— warmth, but this can be remedied by 
wearing a plain under-bodice of chamois leather. 

I would suggest a tight-fitting jacket with long 
basque, 



beige-coloured cloth, or red would better please the 
fancy of those who “love a bit of bright colour” 
— braided in horizontal lines of blue. The skirt 
skould be cut as described above, with balayeusc, 
or deep hem if preferred, of shot waterproof, re- 
sembling silk, in divers colours, off which the splash- 
ings of mud can be washed. Add a close-fit- 
ting cloth hat and waterproof • gloves, and one 

might set the 
elements at 
defiance. 

Teagowns. 
How indis- 
pensable has 
become the 
go\yi which, for 
want of a better 
name, we call 
the tea-gown, 
whether it takes 
the form of a 

DIAX3RAM OF CUFF OF TEAGOWN. loOSCly graCCful 
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dishabille in 
cashm ere 
and silk 
trimmed with 
fur, or a hand- 
some bro- 
cade, cut 
“Princess/* 
and draped in 
gauze or lace, 
thus forming 
a compro- 
mise between 
the home 
afternoon 
gown and the 
dinner dress. 
The accom- 
panying de- 
sign would 
look charm- 
i n g for a 
fair matron, if 
made in blue 
silk or vel- 
veteen— that 
becoming 
shade of blue 
like the re- 
flection of the 
summer sky 
in water — 
with front 
and sleeves 
draped in 

net-mesh gauze, the hue of a robin’s wing. Yet again 
for a brunette, the whole scheme of colour, even to 
the jet embellishments, carried out in brown and gold. 
However, my object is not so much to expatiate upon 
the charm of harmony in colour, as to give a few 
useful hints to facilitate the making of this gown. 

For a figure of 5 feet height, and 41 inches in front 
of skirt, 9 yards of 22 inches brocade, and 5 yards of 
gauze would 6e required. 

Cut a plain “ Princess ’* lining : the word Princess 
infers that the lines of the figure are followed with 
exactness to ensui^ a perfect fit. Mark out on the 
lining a square yoke, centre front,* 6^ inches, back, 
6 inches ; from this yoke place a width of material on 
your lining, with the selvedge straight down the centre 
of the front— this will allow sufficient for fulness, as 
shown in the design — and lent to shape the whole 
length at under-arm seam. Place the next piece of 
bodice lining on another length of brocade two inches 
from the selvedge towards the front, cut to shape, and 
gore off towards the hem. ^ 

The foregoing only describes half the gown, face 
the material to duplicate. One full width from yoke 
to hem will form the back “ Watteau ” pleat, and the 
pieces will cut collar, cuffs, and shoulder frill. 

For a tea-gown allow the gauze front to hang 
straight from neck to hem, fulness to come from 


the collar band and shoulder seams ; cover the yoke 
at the back in the same way. The jet trimming 
“neatens*'* the outline of the square, which is the 
same shape back and front. For a dinner dress sew 
a jet belt at one side, and fasten it across the waist 
to the opposite side with hooks and eyes, a little in 
front of side seam. 

A more economical way of making up this des*<yn 
would be to use cashmere in place of the brocade, 
and silk instead of gauze, but with much less fulness, 
trimmed across the feet with a narrow border of fur, 
which should also be used round the outline of the 
square and neck. One inch bands of silk on the 
sleeves in place of jet would complete a pretty and 
useful gown. Of double width cashmere, 4J yards 
would be required. Allow 2 yards of silk for the 
sleeves, 3 yards for the front, slopings will cut square 
at the back of bodice, plain to lining. 

Children's Party Frocks, 

Social gatherings, home parties, and school parties 
being the order of the day, the children’s dresses 
claim attention, particularly little evening frocks ; so 
the accompanying design may prove of use. It would 
be a very charming style for a child of seven or 
nine years of age, and could be made in crepon, silk, 
or cashmere. This season there is such a wide range 
of colours to choose from, sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting fancy ; for example, pale yellow erdpon, with 
heliotrope velvet “Baby” ribbon, which heads the 
tucks on skirt, and edges the yoke, put on in three 
rows in the favourite Vandyke pattern. 

The embroidered muslin pinafores have the sweetest 



effect girdled with ribbon, as in the small sketch ; 
the ribbon— about 4 yards, 2 inches wide— is doubled 
and passed over each shoulder to hang in a V shape 
down the centre of the back to the depth of a short- 
waisted bodice, the rosettes are next formed and sewn 
on either shoulder, then the ribbon is passed across 
the front (see sketch) under the arms through the 
loop at the back, and tied firmly with the ends allowed 
to hang down. 

Another pretty style f6r velveteen, is the “ pinafore *’ 
shape worn over a little blouse or smock frock— a silk 
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frock that has been worn during the summer would do 
very nicely. The velveteen is cut quite low in the 
neck, back, and front, ako Very much cut away 
round the armhole ; this leaves a narrow strap to 
fasten on each shoulder with a rosette of narrow 
ribbon, it is cut in one with the seam under each arm 
well gored, and is worn without a sash. For example, 
a pale pink silk under-blouse with petunia-coloured 
velveteen pinafore, and rosettes to match. 
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In our next number I purpose giving a sketch of a 
fancy dress which will serve the double purpose of 
gracing tableaux vivants or bazaar ; also a walking 
costume for a young lady. 

Cut paptr pattirm fo^ making costumts from thi original designt 
published in this ariicit may b« had on application to the A uthor of 
** Chit-Chat on Dress care of the Editor ^Cassell’s Magazine, 
La Belle Sauvage^ London^ E.C. 


THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


' Correspondents are requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresse.s of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gatherer may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventt>rs 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


A New Miner's Lamp. 

The electric niiner^s safety 
lamp, which is shown in the 
tigure, is a thoroughly handy 
and practical appliance, in- 
troduced recently. It gives 
a light of one candle-power 
for eight to twelve hours, 
at a cost of about 3d. 
The lamp weighs 4 lbs., 
and the primary battery it 
contains can be replenished 
for another spell of work in 
two minutes. The materials 
for charging the battery are 
arranged in a simple form, 
and the lamp is as easily managed as an ordinary 
safety lamp. 

Wood Ashes for Oattle. 

Wood ashes are recom- 
mended by an American 
agriculturist, Mr. J. M. 

Stahl, as a good medicine 
for cattle. He keeps the 
ashes, with charcoal mixed 
with salt, accessible to his 
hogs, and he administers 
them to his horses by 
putting an even tea- 
spoonful with their oats 
twice a week, or by keep- 
ing the above mixture 
before them. 


has been erected across the Nervion River, at Las 
Arenas, near Bilbao, and is the invention of Sefior 
Arnodin, a Spanish engineer. It is really a suspension 
bridge, but there is no foot or carriage-way in the usual 
place. In fact, the horizontal platform serves only as 
a railway, on which a trolley runs, and from this trolley 
a second travelling platform, or cage, is suspended as 
shown. Passengers, freight, or cattle are in this way 
ferried across the estuary of the Nervion without 
interfering with ships passing up or down. 

Lesueur's Lizard. 

Visitors to the Reptile House in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, have now, for the first time, 
an opportunity of seeing this rare lizard from New 
South Wales. The species made known to science 
through the specimen brought back by the French 
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A Transporting Bridge. 

The singular bridge 
shown in our engraving 
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lesueur’s lizard. 


side axle bearings carried by side 
springs, and two end partitions, E, 
which are seen projecting from the 
interior, are fitted into their ])lace8 
when the vehicle is expanded. 
Obviously, such a peram- 
bulator is very conveniently 
transported or stored up. 
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The Ant as a Gardener. 
Herr Alfred Mollcr, of 
Blumenau, finds that the leaf- 
cutting ants of Nicaragua 
not only cultivate fungi for 
their maintenance, but by 
judicious selection have pro- 
duced a special variety, with 
swollen lateral knobs. Their 
' fungus bed is enclosed, 

shaded from the light, and 
the leaf-cuttings are brought to it for 
making vegetable mould. The ants 
appear to live entirely on the knobs 
of the funei. 


expedition to the Australian Seas in the early part of 
the present century. In appearance this reptile is not 
much unlike the Tuatdra Lizard from New Zealand, 
which lives in the enclosure outside the Reptile House, 
but it belongs to a much more modem family — the 
Agamids, which has representatives widely distributed 
x)ver the Old World It is about two feet in length, 
with a large head and long tapering tail. The general 
colour is dark brown, varied with pale lines, and reddish 
on the undei. surface ; the scales on the head are 
conical, and there are conical tubercles on the head 
and neck ; a crest of short, compressed spines runs 
down the back, and cross ban^s df oval, keeled scales 
run along the sides and the li^bs and taiL 

Like the rest of 
fed on 
ciinetlifeiand 
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A CVUAKiNQ PSKAMBULATUK. 


A Stair Light.,. 

Persons ascending stairs to their rooms after the gas 
has been turned off for the night may find the tra> 
veiling night lamp which we illustrate useful. The 



lati^ to two guides by indans ojt't 

9 nsamer that when, the persbt^ 
itfier fighting tokes hold of as shown In 

the figure, the lamp moves up tfie'^stair^ Along wiih' 
him. V 

The Wembley Tower. 

The erection of our English rival to ttMjpfiTel^Tower 
at Wenitdt^ Park goes 'on apace, add the wotk will 
probably be cothpletOd by the end of next year.. y^Odio 
bley Park lies between Neasden and Harrow, aud the 
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cnviroiTS of the tower have already been laid out and 
opened as a pleasure ground for the enjoyment of the 
people. The design of the tower may be gathered from 
our illustration. It has a general resemblance to that 
of Eiffel, but is more pointed and slender. The total 
'height is 1,150 feet— that is, 175 feet higher than the 
Eiffel Tower. Its weight will be 7,500 tons, which is 
less than thj\t of the Eiffel Tower; but as Sir 

Jienjamin 
Baker, engi- 
neer of the 
ForthBridge, 
is superin- 
tending the 
construction 
for Sir Ed- 
ward Wat- 
kin, there is 
every confi- 
dence in the 
stability of 
the structure. 
The four legs 
which sup- 
port it are 
founded in 
concrete to a 
depth of 75 
feet, and 
stand soofeet 
apart. The 
entire work 
is of steel. 
The tower 
will comprise 
three plat- 
forms at 
heights of 

I50i 5POf and 

950 feet, the 
first ^ing 
about 200 
feet square. 
It, win con- . 



safely and expeditiously lift and turn chops or steaks, 
cakes, eggs, or potatoes in a hot oven, or pan, or boiling. 
w»ater.— The “ Crocodile Candle-Grip ” stands next on 
the list. It is a candlestick which has no fixed socket, 
but, in place of one, a strong spring claw or grip,^ 
cohtrolled by a simple lever. By means of this device 
candles of any size desired. may be used, and are held 
firmly without packing until they are quite burned 
out.— -Now is the turn of the schoolroom, for which we 
have Philips^ “Graphic” globe, which is a light and very 
pretty geographical globe, some four-and-a-half inches 
in diameter, mounted on a light brass stand. Apart 
from its clearness and fulness, which is remarkable in 
so small a globe, its chief recommendation is the low 
price at which it is sold, which brings it within the 
reach of every family.— And then for the sick-room 
we have an improved “Portable Vapour Diffuser,’^ 
which consists of a telescopic tube, by means of which 
any ordinary kettle may be converted into a bronchitis 
kettle at a moment's notice. The perforated funnel at 
the head of the tube is removable and may be filled 
with tow or cotton wool, saturated with any medica- 
ment, should a special vapour be required. 

Advances In Photography. 

An apparatus for photographing the sea bottom has 
been introduced by M. Louis Boutan. The camera is 
adapted for several exposures, and enclosed in a metal 
box provided with glass windows, and mounted on a 
weighted tripod for standing firmly on the sea bottom. 
In depths up to six feet the camera takes photographs 
by direct sunlight with an exposure of about ten 
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$<;toolrop«n, and sick-toom ate ail ciateted 
noveldea befpre os fw 

Wtdw *e have a new toastingrforfc* with, si* 
pronffji set in a ei«!l«> and epdi provided with a day 
diield'to prevent the bread stippinE too far ftw dte 
point By the use of this new fork the toast is readily 
turned, and is held so securely that all danger of 
dropping it is practically at an end.— The “ Helping 
Hand,” or Three-Handed Servant," is the next 
novehy before us, and this is an ingenious frame of 
hiqged wirey so contrived that by its aid a cook may 
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and also cxtfacting roots, whiqh, in point of 
simplicity, compactness, and ease of working* 
is a great improvement on its predecessors. 
It is only 12 inches long, 5 inches broad, and 
6 inches high, so that it can stand on the desk 
or table for use at any time. It gives products 
up to thirteen, and a larger size, for special use, 
up to sixteen figures. We need npt describe 
ihe mechanism in detail, but we may mention 
that the elaborate wheels of the older machines 
are replaced by a single barrel with projecting 
pins, which actuate toothed wheels and move 
the figures, something after the manner of a 
musical box. For addition and multiplication, 
the handle is turned in one direction, and 
for subtraction and division it is turned in 
the other. The proJ:)lems are set by movable 
keys, and the products are shown in the 
apertures seen on the base of the machine. 
They are quite reliable, and the machine 
checks itself. Decimal fractions are, of course, 
computed in the same way as integers. 
Business men and statisticians, electricians 
and engineers,, public companies and schools, 
will find this machine of great service. 


PHOrOGRAHHING FIVE POSITIONS AT ONCE. 


minutes ; and the best images arc got by placing a blue 
glass in front of the lens and using a small diaphragm. 
At greater depths the apparatus is planted by a diver, 
and a flash light is' made by blowing magnesium dust 
into the flame of a spirit lamp fed by a stream of 
oxygen gas contained in a reservoir. The powder is 
projected into the flame by pressing an indiarubber 
ball. We may add that Mr. Shaw, an American 
photographer, has devised a simple means of taking 
“five views of the same person at different angles on 
the same plate and in one operation. It consists 
in forming the background by two plane mirrors 
inclined to each other at an 
angle of 45^ As shown in 
our illustration, the sitter is 
placed at the junction of the 
mirrors. 'I wo extra views of 
her are given ky her reflec- 
tion in each mirror, which, 
with the direct image, make 
five in all. Of course, such a 
photograph is a better souvenir 
of the person than a sin-Ie 
view, and it may be usefuN 
from an artistic or a scientific 
point of view. 

A Itew Calculating 
Machine. 

Our illustration represents a 
new calculating machine — the 
“ Brunsviga "—for adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing, 


Silk from Wood. 

Silk is now manufactured from wood at Bc- 
sanijon in France. The process was first shown 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, but since then it has 
been much improved by the inventor, M. dc Chardonnet. 
The wood is reduced to pulp like that employed in 
making satin paper, then dried in an oven, and after- 
wards plunged into a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, then washed in several water baths and dried 
by means of alcohol. The product is dissolved in 
ether and alcohol, and the resulting collodion is puri- 
fied- in a filter, then drawn through a die into fibres, 
which are washed in water, and when dry resemble 
ordinary silk. To render this artificial silk iminnani- 
mable it is passed through a solution of ammoni.i. 
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A Topographical Rule. 

The ingenious device which we illustrate is the in- 
vention of Captain Delcroix, and will be found useful 
by intending travellers, settlers, officers of the army, 



and amateur surveyors. By its means distances can 
be estimated, levels and'angics taken, slopes estimated, 
and sketches made. It consir.ts essentially of several 
graduated scales and a magnetic compass, with 
attached siglvls and mirrors (see Fig. i), and it is used 
as shown in Fig. 2. The det-dls of its construction 
and mode ofaction arc too technical to be given here, 
and our object is chiedy to bring the littjc instrument 
under the notice of the reader. 


Papain. 

The papaw, or CaricOi Papaya plant of South America 
and the West Indies, is one of the Parsifloreae, and 
grows to a height of nearly twenty feet. It is 
herbaceous, and shows a tuft of palmate leaves at the 
top of its stem from which the papaw fruit depends. 
The fruit is edible ; but the remarkable thing about 
the plant is that its leaves and trunk contain a milky 
juice which is able to make the toughest meat tender, 
and the leaves are also used for soap in washing. 
Papain, a chemical product from these parts of the 
plant, is the active principle of the juice obtained by 
treating it with alcohol, dehydrating the resulting pre- 
cipitate, and extracting with water at a temperature of 
36*^ to C. According to Mr, 



A TOroGRAPHICAL RULE.— FIG. 


sample the more energetic it is in its digestive action on 
fibrin. He finds that papain is a digestive in neutral 
and weakly alkaline media, but its action is stopped 
by a mere trace of hydrochloric acid. Contrary to 
another experimenter, he does not find it capable of 
digesting living tissue. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


have much pleasure in presenting the Awards in the Short Story and the Holiday Competitions, 
which were announced in the last Volume. Judging by the number of competitors and the high 
quality of the work submitted, both of these Competitions have proved very satisfactory. We hope 
the New Series (of which full particulars are given on the next page) will prove equally attractive and stimulating 
to our readers. 


HOLIDAY COMPETITION. John T. Rodgers, 223, Cable Street, St. George’s-in-the- 

The First Prize of is awarded to London, K, 

The Rev. R. C. MacLicod, Bolney Vicarage, Hayward'S ^ 

Heath. SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 

The Second Prize of to The First Prize of is awarded to 

WlU.iAM Seddon, 34, City Road, Higher Openshaw, Man* Amvas Srlwyn, care of S. E. Richardson, Esq., War- 
Chester. rington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

The Third Prize of £3 to The Second Prijie of £B to 

S. St, John Gard, Westbounu House, Dudley, Worcs. Bessie £. Duffett, Mead Vale, Redhili 

Honourable Mention is accorded to The Third Prize of £6 to 

Harriett K D. Mills, 8, Florence Terrace, F.almouth, and Eliza Turpin, Foresidene, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 

We hope to announce in our next number the results of the Cookery Recipe and the Three-Part 
Story Competitions, the manuscripts of which are under consideration as we go to press. 


SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 

The First Prize of is awarded to 
Amvas Srlwyn, care of S. E. Richardson, Esq., War- 
rington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

The Second Prijie of £S to 
Bessie E. Duffett, Mead Vale, Redhili 

The Third Prize of £6 to 

Eliza Turpin, Foresidene, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

A NEW SERIES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN TO ALL OUR READERS. 

NEW Series of Competitions, fairly within the reach of all readers of CassELL^S 
Magazine, must of necessity include a repetition of some features which have already 
appeared in previous lists. But wherever this happens the field is opened to all new- 
comers by the action of the first of the General Regulations, and the Editor hopes that 
* more of his readers may thus be enabled to become contributors as well as subscribers 
to the Magazine. The awards made on the previous page in two competitions in- 
cluded in the last series have resulted in both cases in the first prize going to a com- 
petitor who is new to the Magazine. This most satisfactory result gives the Editor 
the greatest confidence in putting before his readers the details of the new Competitions. 
Those announced below are only part of our Scheme ; others will follow in the course of 
the Volume. Competitors are earnestly req^uested to read with great care the General 
Regulations, which apply to all the Competitions. 

The following are the Four Competitions 

(1) Puzzle Maze Competition.— -A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best and most ingenious 
original Puzzle Maze, suitable for reproduction in this Magazine. The designs need not necessarily be on so 
small a scale, but must be capable or reproduction within a space not exceeding four inches in either direction, t 
Each design must be drawn on Bristol board and in Indian ink, and must reach the Editor not later than* 
February 1st, 1894. The declaration required by the General Regulations must be written on the back of the 
design. The words “ Puzzle Maze Competition ” should be inscribed on the wrapper enclosing each design. 

(2) Debate Competition. — Our readers will see that a new feature is added to the Magarine this 

month, under the heading “Both Sides of the Shield.” A Prize of Two Guineas is offered. for the best and 
most suitable paper taking one side^bn any subject appropriate for debate in the Magazine,^ The choice of the 
subject is left to the competitor, but all subjects announced under this heading in the programme of the 
Magazine for 1894 are excluded from the competition. Each' MS. must contain not less than 1,500 or more 
than 2,000 words, and must be written legibly on one side of the paper only. February 15th, 1894, is the latest 
datjffof receiving entries, and the words “ Debate Competition” must in every cas^ Be inscribed on the wrapper 
enclosing each MS. No MS. will be received which does not comply with the General Regulations, printed 
below. * 

(3) Short Story Competition. — Three Prizes of ^4, and £2 respectively, are offered for the 

best, second, and third best Short Storied of Adventure, complete in one number^ and suitable for the 
pages of this Maj^azine. No story must be 16 ss than 3,000 or more than 4,000 words in length. Each MS. 
must comply in every respect with the General Regulations, and must be written legibly on one side of the 
paper only. All entries must reach ^he Editor not later than April loth, 1894, and must in every case be accom- 
panied by a brief outline (not more ihan 300 words in length) of the plot of the story. The words “ Short Story 
Competition ” should be written on the wrapper enclosing each MS. > 

(4) Sftc-PART Serial Story CoMPEXiTiON.—Subject to the General Regulations printed below, three 

Prizes of ^40, and .respectively, offered for the best, second, and third best story of domestic 
interest, Suit^le for publication in this Magazine. Each MS. must be divided into six parts of not less 

than 8,000 or mor#th^ 9,000 words in length, and must be accompanifed by (i) a short outline, about 500 
words in leffeth, plot of the story, toother with a description of the principal characters in it, and 

(2) a plan snowing how that plot is developed in each of the six parts. All MSS. must be legibly written, on 
one side of ^ paper only, and be in, the Editor’s hands not later than June ist, 1894. In this competition 
brightness of^tyle will be taken into cohrideration, as well as originality of plot. The words “ Six-Part Story 
Competition ” should be inscribed ^on the wrapper of every MS. 

The following are the General Regulations under which all the above Prizes are offered : — 

I. Evey reader of the Magazine (not being an ordinary contributor to its pages, or the wi^cr of the first prize in a former 
competition of a similar nature, in connection with this Magazine) is eligible to enter, the, competition. No competitor is allowed to 
send in more than one MS. for the same competition. 

3. The Editor cannot undertake to answer Inquiries having reference to the treatment of manuscripts In detail. T/ie Particulars 
given under each keadanfsujficieut for the purposes of the competition, and everything else is left to the judgment and discretion of 
the competitors, ' ' \ 

3. AH communications regarding MSS. entered for the above competitions must be sent in the .<^me packets with the MSS. 

No previous qjr subsedhent communications (except under Rule 7) can receive any consideration. ITie award of the judges will 
be published in the Magazine as soon after the close of the competition as possible, and no information respecting the award 
wUl be given before this publication. . 

4. Every MS. or other entry must have inscribed on it, or otherwise securely attached to it, the name and postal address 
of the author, together with 1 declaration \that the toork is original and entirely the sendeiPs own, to be signed by the author and 
countersigned by some other trustwdhby person-^i.e., a magistrate, minister of religion, or householder— with the postal address 
in both cases. 

5. The copyright of the prize work, or works, will become the property of the proprietors of this Magazine. 

6. Should twcTSlSS, in the opinion of the judgps, of equal merit, any prizes may be divided between their authors at 

the discretion of the Editor. Any, or all, ^ the prizes may be withheld in the event of no entries in the competition being thought 
by the judges to be worthy of distinction. " 

y.fAU packets containing MSS. or other entries diould be prepaid. The Editor will not be liable for loss or miscarriage of 
any work. Unsuccessful competitors may have theif work returned to them at their own risk, upon application to the hkiiior, after 
the publication of the award. Any such application must be made within one month of the publication of the award and be accom- 
panied by stamps to defray the cost of carnage. (Competitors should not send stamps, or instructions for return, with their MSS,^ 
as no notice can be taken of any communications of this nature, made before the award is published.) 

8. All entriesi should be addressed— The Editor of Cassell’s Magazine, La Belje Sauvage, London, E.C. Each packet 
should bear on the top left-hand corner of the envelope or wrapper in which it is enClpsed namvof the Competition for 
which it is sent. / 
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IN. PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

BY ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


I.-SOM 1 E OLD PARLIAMENTARY HANDS. 



THE REAL FATHER OP THE HOUSE. 


the afternoon of 
Thursday, August 4, 
1892, assembled for 
the first time the 
thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Queen Vic- 
toria — a Parlia- 
ment which, by 
general consent, 
may be considered 
certain to leave its 
mark upon cofisti- 
tutional history. 
New members 
flocked to West- 
minster, eager to 
initiate themselves 
into the minor as 
well as the major 
mysteries of parlia- 
mentary life, desir- 
ing not only to see 
a Speaker elected 
but to test the capa- 
city of the library, 
the comfort of the 
smoking-room, and 
the glories of the 
river terrace. So great was the number of faces un- 
known to those familiar with the Lobby, that it was 
irreverently compared to a Saturday afternoon throng 
of country visitors. But suddenly the crowd parted, 
and way was made for a deeply bent but still active 
figure, who sought his seat in the legislative chamber 
with no trace of the shyly proud hesitation which 
marked the younger members around. And well might 
there be no faltering, for the figure was that of Mr. 
Charles Villiers, who has sat uninterruptedly for the 
borough of Wolverhampton since the general election 
of January, 1835, and who has thus won the proud 
title of “ the Father of the House of Commons.” 

As Mr. Villiers entered the House, there were to be 
seen conversing near the table Mr. Gladstone, who 
was first sent to Parliament in December, 1833, and 
Mr. Peel, son of the illustrious statesman whose banner 
the present member for Midlothian was originally 
chosen to support and the member for Wolverhampton 
to oppose ; and* in the trio was typified that highest 
form of parliamentary tradition which has done so 
much to sustain and strengthen the Hduse of Com- 
mons, and to add weight to its decisions. By the side 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Villiers, Mr. Peel, though 
he has sat in Parliament for nearly thirty years, must 
feel politically juvenile ; but all three, ii^. their respective 
capacities, are instances of the most striking variety 
of “the old parliamentary hand”— a phrase which, 


though in that form first used by Mr. Gladstone in the 
debate upon the Address in January, 1886, which 
led to his becoming a third time Prime Minister, 
had, like every good saying, been long anticipated, 
Roger North having referred in his autobiography two 
centuries ago t( the art of “an old Parliament stager.” 

How old a “ Parliament stager,” for instance, is Mr. 
Gladstone can best be realised whei]^^ it is recalled that 
he^s the only member of the House of Commons who 
has sat. in St. Stephen's Chapel— a dingy, contracted 
apartment, as it has been described, the sides of which 
had been drawn in by wainscoting to hid^ie pictures 
of the old Roman Catholic times, an<|i|be ^height 
lessened by a floor above and a ceiling below the 
original ones. This ancient and most inconvenient 
meeting-place, from which the Palace of Westminster 
continues colloquially to be referred to as “St. 
Stephen's,” was destroyed by fire three months before 
Mr. Villiers was earliest chosen for Parliament ; but, 
if a gallant fight Ivid had a successful issue, that gentle- 
man— then dubbed “the game chicken” by a banter- 
ing opponent— would have sat therein n^ore than s^ 
years before Mr. Gladstone. The imagination almost 
reels before the fact that there Jt; in the House of 
Commons, elected in July, Who fought a 

keen contest in June, 1826, when Geofge IV. had still 
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some years to reign, when Canning led the Commons, 
and when Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, three 
of the great landmarks in modem party history, were 
causes which were cither uridreamed of or regarded as 
hopeless. ^ 

But, if we leav^%e stormy surroundings of the 
House of Commons for the serene air of the House of 
Lords, there will be found on the roll of that assembly 
another illustrious candidate at this same general 
election of over sixty-six years since, when the Queen 
was a girl of seven, and when Lord Salisbury, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir William Harcourt, Mr, 
Chamberlain, and every man, save Mr. Gladstone, 
who to-day is a leading figure in politics^ were yet un- 
‘^born. Earl Grey, as Viscount Howick, and then little 
more than twenty-three, stood unsuccessfully for 
Northumberland (though returned for the now dis- 
franchised borough of Winchilsea) ; and Charles, Earl 
Grey, his more illustrious father, so far departed from 
his usual attitqde of haughty reserve as to speak at 
Alnwick in his som^s favour. Hq recalled the fact that 
it was ih 1786 that he himself had first been chosen 
for the county, and in stately periods affirmed : “ My 
first Counsel to my son has been, and I am proud to 
say that it fonnid a ready acceptance in his natural 
dispositibfl, to throw awa^ all disguise and conceal- 
ment, to resort to no unworthy arts, to 'hold no am- 
biguous language, to pl&c^ himself before you in all 
the plainness and sincerity of truth, to be explicit in 
the declaration of his opinions, firm in the assertion of 
his prindl^es, and, standing on the high ground of 
private and public Independence, to look to that free 
and honourable spirit by which the county of North- 
umberland has long been distinguished, as the only 
source from which he can hope or wish for support.” 
Simultaneously, Mr, Villicrs, who was nearly a twelve- 
month older than Lord Howick, was telling the free- 


men of Hull that “ I am not anxious to go to Parlia- 
ment to lounge in and out of the House, as many do^ 
whenever it may Suit their convenience, but to contri- 
bute my influence in supporting the happiness of my 
fellow-countrymen.” How the Lord Howick of 1826 
has profited by his father^s sonorous advice, how 
Charles Villiers has kept his earliest electoral pledge, 
should be known to all. 

It is curious to think of these oldest of old parlia- 
mentary hands as ever having been young ; and it is 
almost with a shock that one reads in a Hull news* 
paper of 1826 of Mr. Villiers as “ a very prepossessing 
young man,” and in a Nottingham journal of 1832, re- 
garding the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s candi- 
dature for Newark, “ who he is, no one knows there.” 
But it is just as singular to recall the fact that a 
veteran Irish , peer, the Earl of Mexborough, one of the 
few remaining survivors of the unreformed House of 
Commons, was returned in the spring of 1831 for the 
historic borough of Gatton— and what politician has 
not heard of “ Gatton and Old Sarum ” ? — before he 
had attained his majority. This fact, had it been 
pressed, might have invalidated the election, for thC ; 
precaution had not been taken in his ciU|je that had ' 
been adopted in that of Lord Castlerea^l^at the dis- 
solution of 1826, when John Stewart, a cousin of the ; 
young peer, was nominated for Downshire, and con- 
tinued polling a few votes day by day, in the leisurely 
fashion of those times, until the morning on which his 
lordship came of age, when he at once resigned and 
Lord Castlereagh was immediately elected. 

Striking, however, as are the instances of parlia- 
mentary longevity to be seen in the legislative 
assembly of 1892, no chance can ever restore to us the 
absolutely unique feature of the House of Commons 
elected so recently as November, 1885, when, in 
addition to a member who had sat uninterruptedly 
since 1830, there was a representative of every general 
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election from the passing of the hrst Reform Act in 
1832 to the Redistfibution Act in 1*885. Mr. Gladstone 
had been earliest returned in 1832 ; Mr* Villiers in 
183s ; Sir Thomas Acland in 1837 ; Lord John Man- 
ners (now the Duke of Rutland), the late Mr* Beresford 
Hope, and the late Sir Mathew Wilson ill 1841 ; Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir Gilbert Greenall, and the late Mr. 
Coope in 1847 ; Mr. Samuel Whitbread, the late Sir 
Charles Forster, Sir Rainald (now Lord) Knightley, 
and Sir Hussey Vivian in 1852 ; Lord Hartington 
(now Duke of Devonshire), Sir Richard (now Lord) 
Cross, Mr. Bramston Beach, Mr. Sclater Booth (now 
Lord Basing), Sir Francis Powell, Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan, and Sir Edward Watkin in 1857; the 
late Lord Addington (Mr. Hubbard), Mr. E. A. 
Leatham, and Mr. Stansfeld in 1859, with representa- 
tives also .who had first entered Parliament at the 
general elections of 1865, 1868, 1874, and 1880. ^ 

But although, in the House of Commons as it now is, 
there is a gap between 1835 and 1852, which is scarcely 
likely ever to be filled, no lack exists of Parliamentary 
experience, and the House always makes avail of all 
it can find. The Standing Orders Committee* for 
instance, which has to deal with many a delicate 
matter, is in the new House of Commons, as in the 
old, to be presided over by Sir John Mowbray, who has 
•served his country at Westminster since 1853, and it 
will have again among its members Mr. S. Whitbread 
and Mr. Stansfeld, who, as has been shown, have sat 
in Parliament for forty and thirty-three years respec- 
tively. Sir John Mowbray also may be considered 
certain to be once more seen in the chair of the 
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ON HIS WAY TO THE LORDS. 
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Committee of Selection, which has an invidious duty 
to perform in nominating the various standing and 
select committees ; and to be again assisted by Mr. 
Whitbread, as well as by Sir Hussey Vivian, another 
who dates from 1852, and Mr. Illingworth, who first 
entered the House in 1 868-- the father-in-law of the 
last-named, Mr. Isaac Holden, whose parliamentary 
birth was in 1865, having the distinction of being, next 
to Mr. Villiers, the most aged member, surpassing 
Mr. Gladstone’s age by over two years. 

Mr, Peter McLagan, who has sat without inter- 
mission for Linlithgowshire since 1865, succeeded 
to the onerous but honorary duties in connection with 
the private bill business of the House,, which used to 
be undertaken by the late Sir Charles Forster. The 
death, towards the end of the last Parliament, of that 
veteran and of Mr. Dillwyn removedr two of the most 
striking and best known of the older figures in the 
Commons ; and that Parliament, indeed, was specially 
fatal to veterans. The tall and striking form of Mr. 
Christopher Talbot, who had represented Glamorgan- 
shire without a break from the general election which 
followe^i^the death of George IV. in 1830, and the 
somewhat weird figure of the O’Gorman Mahon, who 
had nominated O’Connell at the epoch-making contest 
for Clare in 1828, who was himself returned for that 
county in 1830, and who had foi%ht more duels than 
he had leisure to recollect, alike were taken away by 
death ; and nOne so picturesque can again be developed 
for a long period, if ever. 

There are, of course, veteran members whose private 
counsel is much valued in the House, but who, from lack 
of desire to speak or otherwise to make themselves 
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father attended. There was some uncertainty about 
the time of leaving, owing to the tide, and Rex went 
up to tell Mr. Cheveley when the boat was ready; 
After some search, and much sending of messages by 
black waiters, the party was collected, for beside Mr. 
and Miss Cheveley, there were a young lady and 
gentleman who were going to Jamaica in the VaUntina^ 
and whose luggage had been sent on board during the 
day. Some friend from the other side of the island 
had presented Maud with a great basket of . flowers, 
and she handed it to Rex with a smile, asking hitn to 
carry it for her. The night was. so lovely that the 
party all decided to walk rather than drive to the 
quay, and the captain fell behind with his scented 
burdea He felt at that moment that he hated every- 
thing : the dowers, the moonlight, the waving trees, 
the merry black people who passed—and all because 
Miss Cheveley was walking in front, laughing and 
talking pleasantly, her hand on the arm of that fellow 
, Basford, with whom he hiihself hfid sampled efferves- 
cing dHnks at the Icehouse only three years ago. Not 
a bad sort of chap, Basford, in his way, but nothing 
special about him, and he might walk with Miss 
Cheveley^ and tpuch her hand, and talk to her on 
equal terms, and Rex Joscelyn might not. No, there 
he was wrong ; it was Richard Jenkins who might not.. 
The whole thing was his own fault, and he was a fool 
for his pains. With this in his mind, he went on board 
again, and kept himself as much as possible apart from 
the passengers during the voyage. 

But this self-isolation was noticed by Mr. Cheveley, 
who, being a kind-hearted man, and having formed a 
high opinion of his younjp; captain, did not like him to 
imagine himself slighted l^cause there were new- 
comers on board, and was wont to consult him in their 
presence on points of interest, and otherwise to show 
that he held him in respect At first, Rex was afraid 
that his identity might be discovered on one of these 
occasions, but the beard he had grown during his 
Arctic voyagings had altered his appearance very 
much, and the change of name prevented any sus- 
picion. He was careful, however, to meet Mr. Basford 
as little as possible face to face. Miss Basford, 
hapiMly, he had not met before, so there was no fear 
of her recognising ^im. But his disguise was not 
quite impenetrable, as was proved one evening when 
the young ladies had gone below to their cabins, and 
Mr. Cheveley called him up to the bridge, where he 
and Mr. Ba^foid were smokings 

^ Have you ever been to Qayti, captain ?” he asked. 

I thought you might like t6 hear what Mr. Basford 
was telling me about it.** 

Beastly place, Hayti,” observed Mr, Basford, be- 
tween the puffs of his cigar ; ** always got a revolution 
on, or something of that kind. I know a man who’s 
be^ there, says he never wished to leave it but once, 
and that was always, after he had got into Port-au- 
Prince harbour. Niggers all think themselves 
the biggest people in creation ; whites have to sing 
small.” 

^ Well, there might be worse things even than that,” 
said Mr, Cheveley, laughing, 


So there are, sir,” sid Mr. Basford impressively. 

The niggers are all cannibals at heart, and some 
fearful cases have been proved. There’s a sect of 
serpent-worshippers, who make cannibalism a part of 
their religion. Sacrificing ttie goat without horns, they 
call it,” 

“ I know the people you mean,” said Rex. “ Vau- 
doux is what they are cledled. When I was there I 
heard that they had a secret association r over the 
whole island, and kidnapped people for their sacri- 
fices,” 

“But you don’t really believe that?” said Mr. 
Cheveley, 

“I do,” said Rex, while Mr, Basford nodded 
assent. “I was assured of it by men who know 
the country intimately, and facts have been brought 
out in a court of justice which place it beyond a 
doubt.” 

“So you see,” said Mr. Basford, “not much fun 
in Hayti, without counting the fevers and the 
filth of the towns. I rather wonder at your going 
there.” 

“It’s my daughter’s choice,” said Mr. Cheveley. 
“This is her voyage, and she directs our course.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Basford, “ I should advise you to 
be careful about going on shore. ' In the towns the 
niggers are very unpleasant, and in the country they 
may be dangerous. I wouldn’t go on shore anywhere 
from the large ports without an armed guard, for 
though I’ve never hear(J of the Vaudoux kidnapping 
a white person for sacrifice, there’s no saying what 
they might do.” 

“ Can I speak to you for a moment, captain ? ” said 
the boatswain’s voice from the deck ; and the captain 
excused himself, and went down to him. 

“Did you say that fellow’s name was Jenkins?” 
asked Mr. Basford of his host. “ 1 seem to have seen 
him somewhere, but I can’t think where.” 

“Jenkins is his name,” said Mr. . Cheveley. “He 
came to me very highly recommei|ded by Mr. Joscelyn, 
the former owner of the ship. Perhaps you saw him 
when he was here with him three years ago.” 

“ 1 suppose so,” said Mr. Basford indolently, watch- 
ing the light of the match he held flicker out, “ Don't 
you find him a little above his work ? ” , 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Cheveley. “ He suits me 
excellently.” f 

“ Then there’s no more to be said,” observed the 
guest, and said no more accordingly ; and Rex never 
knew how nearly his secret had been penetrated |hat 
night. • . 

A few days later the Basfords were landed at Port 
Royal, and after a^tay of a week there, the Vaientina 
sailed for Hayti, her owners proposing to themselves a 
longer visit on their^ return. The Basfords had not 
found favour on board, the crew suspecting them, rather 
unjustly, of a tendency to regard them as “white 
niggers,” and everyone, from the captain to Tommy 
Wastl^^ felt glad to hqve the ship free of .them. But 
they had unintentionally implanted in Maud Cheveley’s 
mind a resolution which caused the captain some 
anxiety and her father some anticipatory groans. 
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She had learnt from them what was the ordinary West 
Indian opinion, and their own also, of Hayti and the 
Haytians, and she disagreed with it entirely. Starting 
from the belief that the people of Toussaint TOuverture 
could not be what they were popularly supposed to be, 
she meant to convince others that they were an inno- 
cent and much-maligned race. For this purpose it 
was necessary that she should converse with them 
individually, and inquire into their customs and beliefs. 
To do this fully, she would have liked to take a house 
on. shore and live among them for some time ; but 
Mr. Cheveley, privately incited by Rex, refused most 
unexpectedly to do this, promising, however, to allow 
any number of excursions on shore. Having gained 
this concession, she demanded its fulfilment imme- 
diately upon the yacht casting anchor, in the harbour 
of St‘. £lie aux Haies. 

** I rather wish you had waited *to land until we 
reached Port-au-Prince,*’ said Rex to her, when she 
appeared on deck, ready for her trip. ** The people of 
this place have a bad reputation, and the town is very 
unhealthy.” 

‘♦jTwo more slanders upon these poor people ! ** said 
she^ 

“Well, if you will not receive anyone’s testimony 
but your own, I’m afraid you will have to learn by 
experience,** said he. 

‘‘ Really, Captain Jenkins,” she said, in displeased 
surprise, ” I think you forget my father is going too.” 


‘‘ Mr. Cheveley would be quite content to stay on 
board if you were,” said Rex incautiously. 

She gave him a withering look. ^ 

When your remarks on my conduct are desired, 
Captain Jenkins, they will be asked for. Oh, papa, 
are you ready ? ” 

She went down into the boat without bestowing 
another glance on Rex^ and he returned to the deck- 
house with a sigh. She would not allow him to offer 
her any counsel, resented his saying a word to her, 
and once more he wondered whether it was in her 
nature to soften towards anyone. He had an insane 
conviction, which be himself kn*ew to be ridiculous, 
that if he could once give her a glimpse of his real 
feelings towards her, she could not, for very shame, 
treat him so unkindly again. Surely she must pity a 
man who loved her, as she" would think, so hopelessly, 
must speak gently to him, and make allowances for his 
anxiety on her behalf* He knew it was absurd, yet he 
allowed himself to continue in this conviction all the 
morning, and spent a blissful time amid alf the horrors 
of coaling. But when the coal was all gp board, and 
the yacht began to assume her usual aspect once more, 
the full extent of his foolishness dashedoipon him, and 
he took himself seriously to task. Maud would be 
angry and insulted if he told her his tale, and she 
would have a right to be so ; if he spoke, he woul^ be 
acting a cowardly part, and trying to save himself 
mortification by indicting it on her. At least he wo uld 
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bdiave and 

kiep hia secret atiU|,CMtdy )i^ would not 
by herharshnoiu^t^^^l^^'l^t^^ ielf^mtraint to6 
. hardly. If 4ie n^t in the fnood in which 

she had staHisdi bri^i^t^at he could not trust himself 
to refrain from dbciaring his feelings and entreating 
for mercy. 

But wBen hiaud and Mr. Cheveley returned in the 
evening, after a loi^ shores they were both 

weary and : Maud a httle penitent. 

Thfe dM for while they sailed out 

,,of dib hm-bour she sat Up on deck with her father as 
UsUal^ and talked gaily of all they had seen in the day : 
the, p^ty white houses, set amid a wealth of tropical 
verdu^ the lovely scenery of the interior, and, above 
all,, the people--the bl^^ gorgeous with gold 

lace, the la^es with dresses of the latest Paris fashions 
' and: vivid scarlet parasols, the countrywomen with 
their long blue gowns and bright-coloured handker- 
chiefs.: Rex, listening to her, would have been left 
with the impression that^she had seen nothing but 
what was pleasing and delightful, if she had not sud- 
denly, as though half-ashamed, mentioned the ruinous 
state of all the buildings, the hoirible condition of the 
streets, and the disagreeable manners of the people. 
Just now she had spoken of the primitive quaintiress 
of the native restaurant where they had lunched, but 
now she added, with some embarrassment— ^ 

** The restaurant was really too dreadful. Papa and 
I took care to eat different things, so as to give all a 


fair triad, and we can't dieeti^ whljji'k had ^ miatiest'^ 
Then she looked up at Rex, andj^d frankly : ^ Yow 
wm nght, afret all, Captain Jentdhs^ St. Elie is a 
homd place, and ! wish ^ hadn't gone on shore. 
But you mustn*t give wise mvict of that kind too ofreu. 
1 can't bear people who are always in the rights" • 

“ When they prove you in the wrong, I suppose," 
said Mr. Cheveley wearily. Maudie, I don’t think you 
will want to sit up late to-night. At any rate; if you 
are not tired, I am," , 

** I hope he has not got a touch of sunstroke," said 
Rex uneasily to himself, recalling his employer's silence 
and lassitude since his return on boaid ; but he said 
nothing to Maud, hoping it might prove to be only 
fatigue. 

Before morning he had something else to think 
of, for as they sailed along the coast a sudden squall 
came down upon the Valentina ixnm the mountains, 
carried away one of her spars and strained her 
rigging seriously. A halt to re-fit became necessary, 
but Rex was very much averse to taking the ship into 
Port-au-Prince for this purpose. Mr. Cheveley did 
xiot'come on deck in the morning, so he told this to 
Maud, saying that the harbour was extremely unhealthy, 
and the workmen notoriously dilatory, and adding that 
he and the crew could easily manage the work by 
then^selves if they could put into some sheltered cove. 
Maud was pleased at being consulted, and showed 
herself very gracious. 

Do you know,” she said, “ I think I know the very 
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place imt "We only saw one t^ea^ petsoov 
yestet^aVi^a^d that, pras'<a’nice oM negro man who 
talked to us at the restaurant He (old me that near 
Cape Hardouin there was a lovely estate called Mon* 
Wjou, at the head of a dee]f bay. Some of his family 
live thete> and tt said they nrould show me two or 
three beautiful places to sketch. It would be very nice 
to gif there to do our repairs,*^ 

Hex brought out the chart) ^^a^ found that Cape 
Hardouin was only a iew miles further oO^ and that 
the bay of MonbiJou, befog protected irom:.the sea by . 
a long reef, or cay, at ita mouth, was a very suitable 
place for their purpose. Maud brought word that her 
father was still tired and was not coining on deck, but 
she went to ask his sanction to the proceedings, and 
obtained it. The wind was in their favour, and by ' 
noon the VcUenHna^ in spite of her semi-crippled 
condition, was safely anchored in the bay. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

CAPTAIN JENKINS FORGETS HIS PLACE. , 

The afternoon was spent ,in preparing the materials 
for work on the morrow, Maud taking an intelligent 
interest in all that went on. Her manner was so much 
softer and kinder than usual, that Rex read in it 
her desire to atone for the harshness of yesterday, 
and immediately--so foolish and so easily uplifted is 
the heart of man— the impulse to try his fate and 
throw himself upon her mercy returned upon him 
with double strength. Fortunately for him, he had 
no opportunity of being alone with her, and was 
obliged to try to * put aside his feelings, and devote 
himself to his work. He scarcely knew whether the 
fact that Maud was sitting under the awning close 
at hand, nominally reading, but in reality watching 
and offering suggestions from her deck chair, was 
more of a hindrance or an encouragement to him, 
and he feared that his conversation must be some- 
what incoherent at times. Shortly before sunset, by 
way of showing that she had quite forgiven him for 
his unpalatable advice of the day before, and received 
him once more into favour, she suggested that he 
should take Tommy Wastle and herself in the dinghey 
to the reef to look for curiosities to take home. The 
suggestion was a tempting one after his hot day’s 
work, and he accepted it gladly, taking advantage of 
the opportunity to give the cabin-boy a lesson in 
sculling. 

Reaching the reef at last— for it was about a mile 
distant from the spot where the ship lay— they found 
it a storehouse of marvels. It was almost entirely 
under water at high tide, and all about it were pools, 
more or . less deep, in which strange and beautiful 
things were visible ; corals, sea • weed^ brightly 
coloured fishes. They wandered about until the sun 
set, and then returned to their boat, finding that the 
tide had risen some feet since their landing. ^ To their 
horror, the bottom of the boat was full of water, and 
on hauling her in, they found that as the tide rose she 
had been lifted gently by the waves and dropped again 
upon the sharp points of the jagged coral rocks, which 


» h^ pierced the planks. Rex and 
higher up, baled the water out with 
stuffed up the worst holes with pocket*handkertiM^% 
but when they floated her again th^y found thaf^^e 
water still came in, and that Tommy was the only onA 
who could enter her with any hope of secutity. tWa* 
being the case, there was nothing to be done but to 
despatch him to the ship to send another boat at once^ 
and Rex and Maud retired to the highest point of the 
reef to wait For a time they sat there very content* 
edly, watching the moon rise behind the hills, and the 
twinkling lights shine out from the huts among the 
trees, l>at at last, when the tide began to lap round their 
feet, Maud remarked that Tommy was a long time 
gone, and asked the captain how high he thought the 
water would rise. 

Unhappily,” he ’said, ** we are just at the spring 
tides, so 1 am afraid the reef will be quite covered, 
but there may be only a few inches of water where 
we are. The tides are not very high on these 
coasts.” 

Still,” said Maud, 'Mt might be a good deal 
deeper, and it is not far from here to the shore. 
Would it not be better to get across? I can 
swim.” 

Oh, we could do it well enough,^ said Rex. “ Pve 
taken many a longer swim than that, though 1 think 
that you would find it more difficult to do in your 
clothes than you think. But I don’t want to try it if 
I can help it.” 

“ Why ? asked Maud. + 

“No need to think of it before the time comes,” 
said he. , 

“ Sharks ? ” queried Maud, with wide-open eyes of 
fright. “How dreadful ! ” 

“Don’t *be frightened,” he said reassuringly. 
“ There may be none in the neighboufnood, or we may 
not even have to swim at all At any rate, you 
may be sure that not . the slightest harm shall 
happen to you so long as I am alive to prevent 
it.” 

“The moonlight is making you quite sentimental. 
Captain Jenkins,” laughed Maud, struck by a certain 
earnestness in his tone which scarcely accorded with 
his former cheering words. 

“ Only bringing to the surface thrf sentiment which 
is always there,” said he. 

“ 1 don’t understand you,” said Maud icily, but with 
a desperate feeling that whatever might be at hand, it 
was best to get it over. ' . 

“ I don’t expect you to understand it,” said he. 
“As other men have done, I have learned to love you. 
Miss Cheveley, and, like them, in vainl” 

“Whoever these gentlemen may be,” said Maud 
angrily, “ I think you can scarcely mean put your- 
self on a level with them, Captain Jenkins.” 

“ My love is as m§ch to me as theirs is to them,” 
he said. “ Understand me, Miss Cheveley, I have no 
hope of its being returned* * I do not offer it to you, 
for I know you would reject it, but it is there ; and 
you can count on my renderihg you any services in 
my power.” 
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vi^SM^'^wuEi on earUi could^aot bring tbnt 
M n^nst you,” said Rex. 
jr^lknow enough of you to be aurit^ tiiat if ^tt 
would' care little for iny 
fortune between ;.yourself and 
him^K^But 1 know quite well that I am not that 
tnang^'/ 

I might do in such a case, it is nothing 
to youi^ said Maud “ You have taken a great liberty 
in spewing to me at aU on such a subject, and I hope 
1 shsdl hear no more of it” 

' ^YOu have a right to command,” said Rex, 
you shall be obeyed My life will be ho harder thsm it " 
has been for months past, and 1 shall not feel that 1 
am wronging, you by seeking your society under false 
pretences.” 

It*s all very well for you, but you seem to forget 
how very horrid and mortifying it is for me,” said 
Maud, with the angry tears of wounded pride in her 
eyes. “ I really thinl^ if your feelings are so honour- 
able, you might have kept them from me, instead of 
worrying me like this ” 

“ I am sorrv that the sudden opporftinity over- 
powered my resolution,” said he, “ If you wish it, I 
will leave the ship as soon as we return to Port 
Royal.” 

Now, you know I should not wish my father to have 
the trouble of finding a new captain— just when he is 
ill and tired, too,” said Maud. ** And besides that, I 
should be sorry to spoil your prospects on account of 
this piece of foolishness, for if he heard what you have 
said to me, he certainly would not give you a recom- 
meimtion. I sifppose people would say that it was 


^manner 

Mtv' vp^ilir ^ 

The^ckptaih siiw tbat^sho aiant^ lUHa 

amdous about Mn Chtytiifiy than iOta cared to 
and turs;^ bis mad predptency of the night befoce, 
which hi^ done him no gdod„ and kept her from 
confiding m binu But the hem was done now, 
and a^ be could do was the gig to take 

hbr on shmre, the dinghey being under "repair. He noted 
the spot whm she and Tommy settled themselves for 
their woric, and watched them trough a telescope at 
intervals during the day. Maud was genendly sur- 
rounded by an interested crowd of inquisitive coloured 
women and children, all eager to be included in, the 
picture, but everyone seemed friendly and inofiensive, 
dnd Rex breathed freely. Even throi^h the hottest 
part of the day Maud remained at her work in the cool 
shadow of the trees, and at sunset the gig was sent 
again to fetch her and her faithful squire. She mounted 
the side with a face full of importance and resolution. 

“Oh, Captain Jenkins,” she said, as Rex met her, 
“ I have found out something which will do my father 
good. You remember the old negro at St Elie, of 
whom I told you, who spoke to me of this place ? He 
is staying with his friends here, and came and talked 
to me to-day. I tOld him of my fathers illness, and 
that we could not make out what it was. He says it is 
very common among foreigners here, and he told me 
of an old negress in a hamlet called Les Chaumettes, 
in the mountains, who knows of a specific — a remlde 
they call it— which will cure it. He is going to take 
me up to see her to-morrow,” 

“ I am afraid you will find the journey very tiring,” 
said Rex. 

. “ Oh, I don’t mind that. I am tired of being idle so 
long,” said she. 

“ Very well, Miss Cheveley. I will tell Mr. James, 
the boatswain, and two of the men to accompany you, 
well armed,” said Rex. 


partly my fault, and that I had turned your head by 
just trying to be kind to you. How can it be my fault 
if people will be so silly? I should be ashamed to 
confess that you had ventured to speak to me in such 
a way ; it seems to reflect on me. So if you will not 
recur to the subject, I will not tell my father about 
it.” . 

“I will do as you wish, and I thank you for your 
considera|}on,” said Rex. “ But let me help you up 
higher on ^e rOck, or the tide will wet your feet.” 

“ Oh, there is the boat at lasi I ” cried Maud, in a 
tone of int^se relief, and after a few minutes of un- 
steady balstncing on the highest point of the reef, they 
were releasM from their uncomfortable position, Maud 
feeling more angry with the captain than she had ever 
imagined she could with anyone. They returned to 


Maud stared at him. 

“ But I don’t want anyone but Tommy. He carries 
my things, and is very good.” 

“ But excuse me, Miss Cheveley, it is not safe. 1 
dare not let you leave the ship to go inland without an 
armed escort” 

“ Your permission will not be asked, Captain Jenkins. 
I made particular inquiries of the old negro— Jupitre is 
his name— and he told me that the way was perfectly 
safe, but* that he could only take Tommy and me, 
because the natives might object, and the old negress— 
Citoyenne Dordide he called her— would not like to 
have so many white people coming to her house.” 

“ But have you Yorgotten the reputatibn which these 
natives bear? This old man Jupitre may be only a 
decoy, and I haven’t a doubt that Mrs. Dordide is one 
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of this ship, I cannot allow you to go inland without a 
proper escort” • 

“You arc excessively impertinent, Captain Jenkins, 
and you forget that you have not the^lightest authority 
over me. If only my father were well, I should com- 
plain to him of your conduct.” 

“ Let me beg you to listen to me, Miss Cheveley,” 
began Rex earnestly; but Maud» thoroughly exasper- 
ated, turned her back upon him, and went below to the 
saloon. He saw no more of her that night, but before 
turning in, he gave strict injunctions to the boatswain, 
who had the morning watch, not to allow any boat to 
be lowered without consulting him. What he should 
do in the morning, if it came to a wordy war with Miss 
Cheveley in the presence of the men, he did not know, 
but he trusted that her own good sense would show 
her the rashness of htr proposed course. Vain hope ! 


told me to hail a native boat whic6 was coming in 
from fishing, and she and young Tommy went ashore 
in her.” 

Rex astonished his crew by a peremptory order to 
lower the gig, and hurried on shore to try and catch the 
fugitives. But Maud had been too quick as well as too 
clever for him, and they seemed to have been gone* for 
some time. No one on board knew the situation of 
Les Chaumettes, and the people they met and ques- 
tioned on the subject either could not or ^ould not 
understand them,Wivhile the paths through the forest 
were numerous and confusing, and there were no means 
of finding the right one. Angry and uneasy, Rex re- 
turned to the yacht, charging his men not to alarm 
Mr. Cheveley, who was lying on a sofa in the saloon 
in a state approaching torpor, and seemed to take 
no notice of anything that passed, except that when 
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anyone spoke to him, he begged almost fretfully to be cooked up. So then the old ^ooman put on a big pot 

allowed to rest. The day passed on, and as the missing writh all sorts of things— hawftil^Qokin’ things, some on 

ones did not return, Rex became increasingly anxious. ' 'em— in it, ai^d Miss Chevdey She set down on the 

Late in the afternoon he took the renovated dinghey roots of a tree and began to draw, and I looked about 

and sculled himself to the shore. Drawing it up on the the place a bit. I came bn a sort of place in the trees 

beach, he began to explore the paths at the entrance to new as I thought might be one of their temples, and I 

the forest After penetrating to some distance, he found loofed about to see if there was any hidols, like the 
the path he had followed growing broader, and taking vicar told us about in Sunday-school. But there was 
a distinctly upward direction. Immediately on per- only a lot of bits from picture papers and a box, but I 
ceiving this, he determined to follow it further, for it couldn't see what were, in it, 'co* that there old nigger 
was evident tlUU it led to the mountains, and in the came and 'unted me out So then I jest set down 
mountains was Les C^aumettes. He had no weapons 'sjde of Miss Cheveley and went to sleep. Pre- 
with him k clasp-knife, but he cut a stout stick scntly I woke up, feelin' Miss Cheveley’s hand on 
from the bushes and went on. In the shadow of the me, and she looked very white, and says, * Tom,’ says 

trees it was almost dark, and he stumbled blindly she, ‘ I'm afraid we're in great danger. These people 

upwards over the rough path for someway. Stopping mean to sacrifice us to their hidols. I 'card them* 

after a time to try and get a glimpse of the setting sun, whisperin’ about it when I went to fetch some more 

from which he might take his bearings, he heard foot- water jest now. They was talkin’ about the goat 

steps in front, and presently a small figure became without 'oms, and I know what that means.' I says, 

dimly visible, plodding wearily, but resolutely, down- ‘ Let's cut and run for it, miss. I'm game? But she 

wards. Catching sight of Rex, the boy uttered a cry says, ‘ I can’t. They can see me from where they are 
and tried tomm away, but caught his foot and fell, settin’, but they can't see you. Slip away, and run down 
sobbing out incoherent prayers for mercy. to the ship and get 'elp/ ‘ But ain't you better try, 

Why, Tommy ! " said the captain, stooping over miss ? ' says I. So she got up, but the old 'ooman come 

him, knd giving him a good shake,* what's the matter? out and 'ollered at ’er, very hangry like, and I see the 

Where’s Miss Cheveley?” old man be’ind 'er with a gun in ’is 'and, and Miss 

“Up at that there place, and they're goin’ to kill Cheveley she says to me, ‘ It's no go, Tom. They say 

her,” sobbed Tommy. they've 'ad no end of trouble makin* the medicine, and 

The captain’s hand tightened on his shoulder. • they won't let me go 'ome till it's done, so you bunk 
“Tell me what you mean this instant, Tommy, and fetch 'elp.' So then I sloped, as cunnin' as one of 

Get up, and don't be a baby. If Miss Cheveley is in Buffler Bill's Injins, and come as fast as I could till 

danger, she must be rescued.” I found you, sir.” 

Thus adjured, Tommy choked back his sobs and “ And you rnust go on to the ship,” said Rex. “ I 
told his story. will hurry up to the village, and try to get Miss 

“ When me and Miss Cheveley got on shore this mor- Cheveley away before they can bring any more people 

nin’, there was that there old nigger a-waitin' for us — and together. Tell Mr. James from me — stay, I had better 

a rum old cove 'e is, too. And ain't 'is 'air done up write the message, if I have any paper.” 
queer, just ! all in knots, like the 'orses' tails on May- Feeling in his pocket, he found a letter, one that had 
day. Miss Cheveley she says it's becoz ’e’s one of been forwarded to him under cover at Fort Royal, and 
their parsons. 'E brought a moke — leastways, I means scribbled on the back of the envelope with a stumpy 
a donkey— for Miss Cheveley to ride on, and 'e takes pencil, “ Bring ten men well-armed, and let Tommy 
us up 'ere hever so far, till we come to a, 'ousc and a show you the way. Lose no time. It is a matter of 
old mggtr 'ooman, the ’orridest-lookin’ old gal I hever life and death.” In the dim light he could scarcely see 
see. Miss Cheveley she talked to 'er, and ihe.old gal what h^ had written, but he gave the paper to Tommy 
she^ answers vyy pleasant, and Miss Cheveley she and bade him run for his life, then resumed his upward 
says to me as the medicine 'ud take some time to make, path,with feverish haste, 
and she was goin' to take a sketch while it was bein' end or chapter the fourth. 


IN THE UNITED STATES WEATHER OFFICE. 


M MONG the numerous “ sijj^tt '' which Wash- The work of the Weather .Bureau as a whole em- 

ington offers' to visitors, one of the most braces, contrary to the popular impression, a great 

intemting, thongb, perhaps, one of the deal more than the mere forecasting of the weather 

leaii visit^, is afforded by the Weather from day to day, A brief consideration shows that 
Bureau during the few hours each day when the fore- the general meteorological work, the study of clima- 
. casting of the weather is b^g done and the weather tology in all its bearings upon vegetation and plant 
map prepared. growth, as well as on animal and human health, is a 




v^ry broad subject, and I think it may be stated with- 
out exaggeration, that nowhere is it carried on on so 
broad a scale as in the United States, where over 
three thousand volunteer observers keep a daily 
weather record ; where over 156 stations, in charge of 
salaried officers of the Bureau, are scattered throughout 
the country, maintaining daily telegraphic communi- 
cation with each other, and with the central office in 
Washington ; where, besides, many of the States co- 
operate with the Bureau by maintaining a State 
weather service, a system which, since the transfer 
of the Weather Bureau from the War Department to 
the control of the Department of Agriculture,* is likely 
to be greatly extended by enlisting in the meteoro>> 
logical work of the country the numerous agricultural 
experiment stations, nearly seventy in number, which, 
in connection with the State agricultural schools, 
draw a large annual allowance from the National* 
Treasury. The fact, however, that the work of fore- 
casting is, so to speak, the spectacular feature of the 
Weather Bureau work, and that the weather prognosti- 
cations are published throughout the country, heralded 
by the signal flags from the thousands of “display 
stations,” as they are called, which receive daily tele- 
graphic communication from the central office in case 
of sudden weather changes ; and that at over sixty 

* The Weather Bureau was developed while under the control of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the War Department, but on July .x, 1891, the 
Weather Bureau was separated fr^m the Signal Service, the latter 
remaining, Qf course, connected with the Army,' while the former was 
transferred to the' Department of Agriculture, and a chief (Acer 
aiipointed who is known as Chief of the Weather Bureau, and who is 
directly responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


ACCOUNTS DIVISION— WEATHEX BUREAU. 

{Pram a ^hotosraph fy Mr» Alexander A/cAdie,) 

stations, including the central office, weather maps are 
published daily showing the condition of the weather 
throughout the country during the previous twenty- 
four hours, and containing prognostications for 
a period of from twenty-four to thirty -six hours, 
inclines the popular mind to believe that the 
work of the Weather Bureau consists largely in 
foretelling the, weather, which is certainly not the 
case. It will, however, no doubt interest your readers 
if they will endeavour to accompany me for an hour or 
so to the Washington Weather Bureau, at say about 
8.30 to 9 p.m., when the forecasting is bcin| done. 



PROFESSOR MARK W. HARRINGTON. 
(Ffvm a^tegra^k by Mr, C\ Af. Bellt Wtukingtony 
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Being stopped at the door by the coloured messenger 
we will send our cards up to the Chief, Professor 
Mark W.. Harrington, formerly of the University of, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and at one time in charge 
of the Observatory at Pekin, China, a genial looking, 
pleasant-faced gentleman in the early forties, who, if 
we are fortunate enough to find him, will give us a 
^cordial welcome to his domaip, and after a few words 
of general conversation in regard to the work of the 
Bureau, will then conduct us through the library, one 
of the best ineteorological libraries, we Mieve, in the 
world, to the forecast room. Here we shall find a high 
double desk, wt^h three persons on a side ; just be« 
yond them a recess, furnished with printers* cases, at 
which two men are statione<^; while extending to the 
left as we enter is a good-sized room, lined with large 
weather maps, including one immediately opposite the 
entrance made of stiff board and full of little holes, 


telegram is in cypher, and as we look over the shoulder 
of the reader— we might call him the translator— we 
read the. following apparently meaningless words, 
** Memphis, target, German, butfoon, tense, frost, cigar, 
normal,** which, however, he proceeds to read aloud, 
with little or no reference to the Cypher-key which lies 
by his hand, as follows ; “ Memphis, Tennessee. 
Barometer 29*92 ; temperature 44^ ; wind south-east ; 
weather cloudy j precipitation *52 inch ; wind velocity 
10 miles per hour ; minimum temperature 38* ; river 
observation 10 feet above zero of gauge and falling ; 
light frost due point, 42® ; time 8 a.m. ; upper clouds 
hidden ; amount of clouds icVio,.kind, stratus ; direc- 
tion, south.** 

The principle of this cypher is the particular arrange- 
ment of certain of the letters in each word by which 
they are given a different value, and the use of a com- 
mon word in such an arrangement has been found 
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each or^ repreifenting a station along the great lakes 
and the Atlantic coast, in which holes we find little 
pegs inserted, the tops of which are coloured to repre- 
sent the flags indicating the storm signals^ displayed 
’ at these various points during that day for the»benefit 
of the .|nariner8. Qo$e l^y, and almost underneath ' 
this map, we find, on what printers call a proof-press, 
a copper sheet of the exact size of the d&ily weather 
map, having the shape^-of the United States, with a 
portion ^f the British Dommions to the north, and 
studded with curiou$ Ihtle square boles, each . one re- 
presenting ^ne of the sUtions in daily telegraphic 
communication with the main office^ Just as we enter 
a boy follows us, coming from the direction of the 
click, clicking sound wjiich indicates a telegraph office 
close by, and hands to a gentleman sitting on one 
side of the high desk referred to, a telegram. The 


desirable to secure accuracy on the part of the operator, 
who is less liable to make a mistake when the letters 
fill out a^word with which he is familiar. In this form 
the cypher has been found to conduce to correctness 
rather than the reverse, fewer mistakes having been 
: found to occur in telegraphing since the cypher system 
was adopted tfcan were detected when the telegram 
. was expr^sed in plain ferms. Of course the main 
advantage of the cypher, as can' be seen by a com- 
parison of thp above telegram with its translated 
meaning,, is in the immense saving of the expense, 
which amounts in the aggregate, even with all the 
economy thus effected, to a very large sum. 

As soon as the translator begins to read every man 
goqi to work, those al the same desk with the reader 
each recording on the m$p before him that phase of 
the weather which his particular map represents. For 
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instance, one notes the temperature, another the 
barometric pressure, another the cloudiness or sun- 
shine, as the case may be, while the operator standing 
by the copper map dotted with square holesj to which 
rrference has been made, notes by the insertion of 
logotypes the direction of the wind, as well as the 
condition of the atmosphere* Each logotype represents 
an arrow traversing a circle. . The arrow marks of 
course the direction of the wind, while the circle, if of 
solid black, represents cloudy ; if black and white, 
partially cloudy, and if white, clear weather. 

While all* these particulars are thus being simul- 
taneously noted on the several maps, the two com- 
positors at the cases above mentioned, proceed to set 
up, using logotypes mostly, the particulars nf the 
weather for the points named. The names ot the 
stations are, of course, already set up, and all that is 
necessary is to insert, with a rapidity which only 
practice can give, the data relating to the weather, 
opposite the station called. About a quarter to nine 
the telegrams begin to come in from the various 
stations at which observations are taken simultane- 
ously at 8 o’clock . p.m., Washington time, and by 
about half-past nine all of the reports are in an<} noted, 
and at that hour one of the three forecasters who arc 
assigned to this duty monthly, in turn, makes his 
appearance, and takes his place opposite one of the 
maps, which wMhen observe contains most of the data 
announced by the cypher reader, the other maps being 
apparently used largely as checks. A number of red 
and blue pencils are lying on the desk opposite this 
map, and the forecaster, taking a blue pencil, proceeds 
to draw the isotherm lines, as they are called, connect- 
ing all those stations showing the same temperature. 


These are represented on the printed map by dotted 
lines. Then taking a red pencil he proceeds to mark 
the isobar lines, connecting all points showing the 
same barometric pressure— >the barometric pressure, 
by the way, being reduced at all stations to sea-level 
before reporting. Then with the map before him 
made up twelve hours previously, namely, 8 a.m., 
Washington time, he compares it with the one he has 
just traced, any variation which strikes him as unusual 
being verified by reference to one of the other maps. 
The condition of the clouds and the direction of the 
wind are noted, a storm-line perhaps is also traced, the 
rainfall is studied, and he sees before him, as it were, 
the entire country, with all its varying meteorological 
conditions, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from away 
up in the British possessions, for between the weather 
stations under the Canadian Government and those 
in the United States there is complete accord and co- 
operation, to the Gulf of Mexico. After a few 
moments’ study of the subject’s physiognomy, as one 
might say, he proceeds to dictate his forecast to the 
clerk seated by him, who writes on small sheets of 
paper between which carbon paper is inserted so as to 
make three copies simultaneously. Only a few words are 
written on each sheet, and the triplicate copies arc 
immediately distributed, one to one of the compositors 
in the room, one to the telegraph office adjoining for 
transmission to other forecasting stations, while the 
third is retained by the forecaster. In forecasting, the 
forecaster divides the entire country into regions, thus*: 

For New England and Eastern New York, generally 
fair, preceded by light showers in northern portions ; 
south-west winds. 

For district of Columbia, Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
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Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, fair till Friday night ; south-westerly winds. 

For South Carolina and Georgia, fair; slightly 
wanner ; southerly winds. 

And so forth ^and so on, until he has covered the 
entire country,, id forecasts are added, as occasion 

requim, probable fall or otherwise of 

the , coahuy. , 

is done, which is usually 
about rChi^^ciock or very sobn after, a representative 
froijti j^e ^hogrnphic establishment attached to the 
naakes IHs appearance to carry off the maps 
upQa^yJbich the isobars and isotherms'and the rainfall 
areunairked, for transfer to the stone. For this pro- 
cess all the Unes and figures are first duplicated upon 
a ih&p of the size of the regular daily weather map, 
made of specially prepared paper, and with a particular 
kind Q^ink. As soon as this is completed it is brought 
to the proof-press containing the copper sheet in 
which the logotypes have been inserted, representing 
the condition of the atmosphere and the direction of 
the wind. These .are duly inked, the paper map ad- 
justed Over th^in, and these data thus triinsferrcd to it. 
The map now oonuins all the information shown on 
the map proper, and by this time proofs of the prog- 
nostications arp ready, as well as of the weather record, 
which had been set up as the data were being an- 
nounced by the reader. ^ These proofs are attached to 
the map in the left-hahd and right-hand corners 
respeaively, the spate representing a portion of the 
Pacific Oc^ being utilised for the one, and that space 
representing a portion of the Atlantic Ocean for the 
other. As soon as this is done the process of trans- 
ferring to the stone begins. This is but the work of a 
moment, and usually before a quarter to eleven the 
visitor is gratified having presented to him a copy of 

the following day^s map */and before Midnight nearly 
one hundred copies of this map 'have found their way 
to the general ^st Office for transmission to various 
points within a few hours* reach of Washington. A 
similar process takes place simultaneously at over 
sixty forecast stations in the United States, though at 
none o&, them is the' forecasting made to cover the 
entire country as in Washington. 

The work lOf forecasting is, 1 understand from 
foreigners who have visited our Washington Weather 
Burea^ more thoroughly and completely done here 
than in any ottfercoun^ In the first place, Ameri- 
can anget^i^ has brought the principle of simultaneity, 
« if I may. use the term, in evepr detail of the work to 
the greatest perfection ; but, what is far more import- 
^ ant In ibe., matter of forecast^ no other country pre- 
sents so vut a territory from ocean to ocean at which 
simuliian^hs observations can be taken; at so many 


stations all under the control of one chief officer. 
Of course, numerous complaints are beard through- 
out the cojuntt/ of the unreliability of the wea\hW fore* 
casts, and yet a careful record shows that during thfe 
past ten months, the weather has been accurately 
forecasted on an average of eighty-eight times out of 
one hundred. Naturally,. however, the twelve times 
when the weather has varied from the forecasts have 
attracted a great deal more attention than the eighty- 
eight times^hen the forecast has been fulffiled to the 
letter. 

In the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1891, the record of the weather at principal points 
throughout the United Statfs is given for every day in 
the year, by means of a diagram. Such a record for a 
scries of years will, taken in conjunction with the con- 
dition of the Various important crops, and of the plant 
diseases or insect pests by which they have been 
affected, undoubtedly form a most interesting study, 
as they indicate more and more surely to agriculturists 
the co-relation between meteorological conditions and 
the several vicissitudes by which our various agricul- 
tural products are affected 

In closing this brief sketch of one of the most in- 
teresting features of the meteorological work in the 
United States, it may be interesting to describe briefly 
one or two of the methods adopted for keeping an- 
accurate record of meteorological conditions. One of 
these is the recording of sunshine automatically. ' An 
instrument has been devised which follows the course 
of the sun in such a manner as to its rays upon 

a chemically-prepared surface which gradually changes 
Colour wherever the sunlight strikes. Naturally, if 
the sun be completely overcast there is no change of 
colbur, while if partially cloudy, the surface is blurred, 
or the colour changes fitfully, according as the sun 
shines or is obscured. The course of the sun from 
sunrise to sundown^ and the periods when the sun 
shines or is cloudy, are thus accurately r&piesented 
upon the surface of the machine. 

Another ingenious device records automatically the 
force of the rainfall at di(fei:ent periods of the day, in 
addition to giving the total precipitation. The princi- 
ple by which this is accomplished is very simple, the 
rain-gauge containing a pan which tips over whenever 
it is full, depositing the contents in the rain-gauge 
proper. The tilting of the pan is automatically re- 
corded, and the quantity of what it q^ains being 
known, and the length of time taken for it to fill being 
shown, the rate of the precipitation at any time of the 
day or night can be calculated very closely. 

The total cost of running the weather service of the 
United States is a little under ^900, 000, or about 
^220^000 sterling. Anglo-American. 
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JlUl^ »t work 

dMe) t6i window of 
? ipPw • anomp^oittin^i^m one 

injgf for her lover, Tom 
Midbnrst vwis at his post in the Metropolitan Bank ; 
and besides^ ho only came on Wednesdays and Satur* 
days. No; Alice was looking, half in hope, half in a 
Idird of dread, to see whether anyone would call in 
response* to an advertisemi^ which her grand-aunt 
had Inserted in that day’s paper. The advertisement 
ran thus t— 

A partments, furnished, to let, in a quiet, select neigh. 

boulilpod. Bveiy home comfort, ‘l^eniis very moderate. Address, 
S, M*, Acada Grove, FerohiU, 8.£. 


Alice opeiied the door, and 

behdd a' sD^'^^iM^ .old mapi in. an overcoat, the 
c^lar of vfSm ,m"lhtned up to oat»i and a tall 
Jiat., '.T* ^ . '* " > 

‘^ You haveorooWto let?^ he demanded, in a queers 
high-pitched voice. ' 

‘ “ Yes, we have. Will you walk in ? 

The old gentleman entered and followed Alice up 
the narrow staircase, Mrs: Moore ascending last of 
all. 

^This is tho sitting-room, eh? and the bedroom 
beyond ? I see. Any children or other lodgers ? " 

“No," answered Mrs, Moore, “Will you sit 

down ? " •< 

The stranger did not sit down, neither did he make 
any reply to the invitation. Instead of doing so, he 
stared hard at the widow for three or four seconds, 
then turned and bent a similar glance at Alice, then 
looked back again at her aunt. 

“Could I have the rooms at once?" was the 
stranger’s neitt query’, 

“ Certainly. To-night if you wish it.’’ 

“ Overlooked ? ” 


It cost poor Mrs. Moore many a thought, many a 
sigh, and many a tear before she could bring herself to 
let lodgings. She was the widow of a clergyman, who 
had lived in what is called good society, and it hurt 
‘ her pride to think that she should be spoken of as 
“the landlady." It was even more unpleasant to 
^ think tha^ lUhcp the rough girl who was their only 
servant was hot always presentable, aqd as she herself 
was growing feeble, it would be sometimes necessary 
for Alibe^tq^aiten^to the wants of the lodger. It was 
not a nfoh ^itipn for a gjrl who had been brought up 
like a kdy^ a^fAbce h^d beeR ; and Mrs. Moore was 
mueh ai^id that Tom Miditurst might be indignant 
on hearing ^ tbit c^tingeni^ 

But necessity has ho law. ' rent had to be paid 
somehow, and the widow’s iilcttdcr income, joined to 
what Alice earned as a daily gdverhess, watnot nearly • 
en^gh to meet their expenses. So the advertisement. 
haH been at last prepared and duly inserted, and now' 
the two women were wondering what fortune would 
l^ringthem* 

I It seemed as if fortune meant to bring them nothing 
at all. iThe postman did not call, much less a possible 
t)pnant> With a sigh of disappointment Alice, turifed 
ail^ay^^ fr<Sn the darkening landscape^ and went , down^ 
stairs to get tea ready. . ' 

^^We can’t cxjpcct anybody to come on such a Wet 
day ; perhaps theire may be some letters to- 
inpitbw,^ she said to her aunt as cheerfully as she 
could.' ’ ' ' '-’■ 

The long winter evening went by, and the sbiitude 


“ No : open back and front. I can refer you, sir, to 

the vicar of the parish, or to " 

“ Oh, all right ! ’’ interrupted the stranger ; 

and as he spoke he turned, and without saying another 
word marched downstairs. • 

Mrs. Moore’s face flushed as she slowly seated 
herself on the little couch. 

“ He can'^ be a gentleman, my dear," said she, “A 
gentleman would have taken off his hat, and would 
not have gone off in that brutal manner, without a 
word to say that he was going. Well, perhaps, it is as 
well. We should never have been able to put up with 
him. Alice, my love, will you run down and shut the 
front door. That person has left it open." 

However, they webt down together, and when*they 
reached the open door, what was their surprise to see 
the old gentleman coming back, accompanied by a 
cabman, who carried a packing-case on his shoulder. 

“ What do you mean ?" stammered out the widow. 
“ Do you wish to ta^c the rooms ? " 

“Of course.*^ 

“You didn’t say'so." . 

“ Didn’t I ?' iforgot."^* 

“But you didn’t ask about th#rcnt" 

“ Well, what is it?" V 

“ A pound a weeki" 

“ Very good^ 1 always dine at hi^e, mind." 

' "The widow itralghfened herself. up. ' 

' “ Madam, 1. meant," said' the stranger, with a queer 
smile. ' :C , 

* hi ajgv minutes the new lodging with his packing- 





Sh»' was cl6S^ to Id# now, ## 
wore an u^ bfowii ^b 

aU over with wrinkles. ' /.’ *' s'-* -^T 

When he got the tools, Mttv Moalda iierao«iec|th4^)id< 
from his packing-case, and dis(sl|ne4/.a>|u|^'i(dd- 
fashioned, square looking-ghus. Out 

carefully, ^ * 

1^9 a strange thing/’ he observedpae be placed the" 
mirror on the top of the chest of drapers, " that in 
lodgings one mn/er gets a decent glass. Tm 
particular about my shaving-glass, for 1 always cut 
myself if 1 shave with a bad mirror. Therefore I 
always carry mine with me.” , 


Mr. Meakin was a man who lived a very retired life, 
and gave very little trouble. Sometimes he would 
go for a solitary walk before breakfast ; generally he 
spent the whole day indoors, reading and smoking. 
He was punctual and even liberal in his payments. 
He hardly ever got a letter or received a visitor. 
Once, indeed, a few days after he first came to Acacia 
Grove, he had a visitor whom he declined to see. 

!He. happened to be looking out of the window one 
morning after breakfast, while Alice was helping Anne, 
the maid-of-all-work, to remove the tea-things, when 
he suddenly exclaimed — 

“If that’s not my young scamp of a nephew, George ! 
No ; is it ? Yes, it is ! And a friend with him, too. I 
won’t see them. That young man plagues the life out 
of me — he makes me ill. 1 shall be nervous and 


tRrtu* Ocf vhlioi^ k - 

P the door Wtlnd thjtitf. , 

iliAwll lIbwdokWyw?’’ cried ' 
gen^num i^atight 
taid Atme sttdidly, as she 
(#to , • - 

inde^ A sik0«eded in making h» way 


in bii wh^ ^an canie m 
Ibe fo^d the strahger there. iA ' 


At Alice pass(ed bit; door^^ iW Meakin 

saying loudly— ' ' " i ' ' 

“I told you I hadn't got ! 

Jhen Mr. Meakhi’s bell was pul^dMotedtly, and to 
Alice's surprise, she, as well as her aunt and tho servant- 
girl, were summoned to the lodger’a 4 t>oin. When they 
reached it they , stepped back each of tbaxn in astonish- 
ment. Mr. Meakin’s trunk had been carri^ in^from 
the bedroom. It was open, and a great quantity of 
papers which bad been taken out of it, as well 'as 
sundry articles of clothing, lay strewn about the door. 
The stranger stood leaning against ^he mantd[|l|ece 
with a disi^tished^air. » 

Mr. Meakin, who sat in a chair by (he fire, wa$ the 
first to speak. 

“This gentleman,” he said^ “is a solicitor, an old 
acquaintance of mine. He’s taken it into bis head 
that 1 have some papers which* I ought to give up to — 
to a client of his. I said I never saw them, though I 
know what documents be means. That’s so,^isn’t it, 
Mr. Abel?” ' ' V ^ , ' • 

The stranger nodded gravely. / 

“My friend found it hard (o belieVe me— lawyers 
are suspicious creatures, you know — so, just to. satisfy 
his mind, I’ve turned out the contents of my trunk, as 
you see,” pointing to the scattered papers. “Well, he 
doesn’t seem satisfied even now. He thinks J have not 


sleepless for a week if I see him. Pray, Miss Moore, 
go down and say I don’t live here. It’s no use saying 
^ I’m riot at home. He would only*wait for me. Say 
it’s a mistake that-r-you have no lodgers — never had 
any. . Quick, now I they’re a| the door ! ” and he 
bundled the girl out of tbe roo||k 
Alice stood on the landing, not knowing what to do.: 
She did not like to be disobliging, bu^it was impossible 
for her to do as she was asked.' Meantime, the 
knocker had been used with some freedom, 

“ Never yod mind, mum— /V/ see to it, mum,” ^id 
Anne, running down Sf^^she spoke and opening Uie 

',/■ 

Frona the spot wheie s£e stood Alice could bee^ 
hervoied— 'v; ^ ’"'V" 

. ** No ; no bnerof-tbaf beief : ' . , '<V: 

“ Sure ? Ah eWc^ly' a brown wig and a 

wrJhlded face ?*^ - ' ' ‘ ’ ‘ ' --.v .. ■ 

^No/' . 


turned out all my luggage. And I believe be wishes 
to put a few questions to you if you don’t mind/ Mrs. 
Moore.” 

“ Have you any desk, or pocket-book, or mytUnfr^ 
in factj belonging to Mr. Meakin ?”::demanded the 
stranger, speaking to Mrs. Moore, without troubling 
himself to ask her permission' to questioii her.. 

“ No— nothing.” 

“ Has he any trunk or box beside^ (his one ?” . 

‘*No/’ . 

“ This is all his luggage ? ” 

'■ !"Yes.” V ' , 

“ Has he sent away any bo^ or anything, rin ftict, 
since he came to live here ? ” ' ^ 

“ No— nothing at all ” , . 

AlicO and the servant corroborated; this evidence, 
and the stranger b^pan to draw on his gloves. 

“ I hope you are satisfied if^re^/' said Mr. Meakin in 
a mollifted tone, ^hullt was too bad of you to mistruaer 


loo 


Mr. MRAKIn’s LoOKlNG*GLASi^. 


an old friend like me. Have a glass of skerry before 
you go 

The offer was declinedi and the stranger t^ok his 
leave. 

Shortly after, Alice remembered that her annt^s reply , 
had not bee^ strictijn correct. They still kept in the 
back kitcheipk packihg-base belonging to Mr. Meakin. 
But of course t^ lawyer could not, be referring to an 
box. Mhe thought she would go and see if 
anything was in !t ^ She did so, and quickly came to 
the Conclusioit tbaf^her aunt’s incorrect answer had 
^done nq possible him. The box contained nothing 
but a llttln straws 

Mr. Mealcin remained an inmate of Mrs. Moore’s 
house jtbr nearly two years. 

As the^ good widoti^ad 


Cany^ ki€p « fecntt^ 

What woman, asked such a question, Would say* 
Ho ? What man, either ? 

Alice did <ay No, but fu^itated, saying finally : 

"Yes, I think so. But perhaps you had better 
trust ^ 

SomeWder person ? No, thank you. The vicar, 
did you say ? Yes ; he’s a good man, and I like him ; 
but this^tsn^ quite in his line. Your aunt is too old. 
I have nobpdy else to ask.’* 

Then I wiU keep your secret, Mr. Mealdn,^ said 
Alice ; and her heart beat with a very natural 
curiosity. • 

*'You like my looking-glass?” he asked, darting a 
' swift glance at her. 

“Yes, I do. I like old 


predicted, ]^r. Thomas 
Midhtirst, to whom Alice 
had been engaged for 
some time, was very much 
averse to his being there. 
Still, Tom had sense 
enough to know that for 
Alice and himself to get 
married on his present 
salary would be little short 
ofmstdness, and that since 
they must wait^ it was 
better that she should live 
in tolei able comfort rather 
than m penury and 
anxiety, even at the sacri- 
fice of some personal dig- 
nity And certainly no 
unprotected women could 
wibh for a quieter or a 
moie considerate lodger 
than Mr. Meakin. 



furniture, and this mirror 
IS so solid and plain, and 
the glass itSelf so per- 
feet” 

give it to you — 
when I am dead, you 
know.** 

«Ohl Mr. Meakin!” 
cried the girl, surprised 
and disappointed at the 
same moment 

“ You’ll want some fur- 
niture by -and -by, when 
you’re married.” — Alice 
blushed like a rose 
“that’s newly sprung in 
June.” — “Will you keep 
this mirror always, for my 
sake ? ” 

“ Yes ; but I beg^ you, 
Mr. Meakin, don’t talk of 
dying — I can’t bear to 


In the second year of 
his stay in Acacia Grove 
Mr. Meakin’s health sud- 


••‘GOT A HAMMER AND CHISEL?' HE 
ASKED ’ (/. 99). 


cV 




hear you speak in that 
way.” 

To the young girl, the 


idenly failed. He became 

seriously ill Of course, a doctor was sent for. He 
*came, looked very gmve, and advised that a professional 
nurse should be en^ged at once. The sick man looked 
very gloomy at hearing this, and Alice, noticing his 
look said that her aunt 'and she, with Anne’s assist- 
ance, would take care of him in the meantime. She 
Was rewarded^ by a grateful glance from the old man, 
and for a time things went pretty well. Before long, 
howdvor, It became evideiU that a night-nurse was 
ndeded,-and one was engaged, Alice taking the after- 
noon and evening hours as her share. 

Onq night, about nine o’clock, when Alice was 
alone |t the bedside, Mr. M^kin took her strong 
supple fingers in his lean and wdsted hand. 

“ Miss Moore, you’ve been very good to me,” he 
said, in faint a/id <^uivering tones ; “ you are about the , 
‘only friend I have in th^ wbrld,” 

“ Oh f sorely not, Mr’. Meakin.” 

Suddenly " ^tretchlfig out his long skinny neck 
towards he ashed : 


very idea of death was 
intolerable. The old man smiled grimly. 

You won’t sell it, or give it away ?” 

“ Oh. no ; no ! ” • “ But the secret, Mr. Meakin ? ” 
she wohld have added, if she had dared. 

“‘And now,” said Mr. Meakin, searching under his 
pillow^ “ I give you fhis. It is yours, just as the 
Jooking-glass is yours. ^But you must promise to keep 
it unopened for ten years.' It should be fifteen, but I 
will make it ten.” 

“ This ” was an ordinary envelope, securely sealed, . 
but not addressed. 

“ Do ybu promise ? ” asked Mr. Meakin, suddenly 
staying his hand in the act of handing her the en- 
velope. ‘ « 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 

She put the envelope in pocket ' 

“Mrs, Morton” he said to the hiursc, Who just 
then entered the roomy ^t>iease bakr witness tbqt 1 
give that looking-glase td'Miss Moore as a .wedding 
present” . ' 


Mjkv MsAititi’s 

. Very jgood sir ; but;^^u^ 3 n[ii^^ sj^ slo^ 
word to-night*” ■ ‘ ^ ‘ ,; ; ; .. ' . " '< ' 

Alice bardy time tp tKaijilt the eceepbrip old. 
man, before she )vas forced itp leave ibe rpom# ; « -J' 
Two days later George M^kin di^* ' . 
in due time he wa,s buried*^ : ^ . 

The house seemed very empty and lonely after the 
funeral ;^^ and in the afteriioon Alice tb^ht ^she*, 
might as well employ herself in examining her legai^. 
It was a very handsome mirror* .T^re wem three 
drawers in front, all good-sis^, and auempty. Alice 
was secretly a little disappointed- She had hoped 
that there might be a concealed drawer somewhere 
about the old-fashioned mirror, with, perhaps, a for- 
gotten trinket or two in it ; but nothing of the kind 
could be found. 

So Alice carried the looking-glass to her oWn little 
room, and jglaced it on the dressing-table. The 
sealed envelope she locked away carefully in her desk, 
beside an old programme, a dainty Christmas card, 
and a withered bunqh of flowers. Many a time did 
she feel sorely tempted to break the seal, especially 
after she had been indulging for a time in / vain 
speculations as to the nature of the mysterious trust 
iniposed upon her. But she withstood these tempta- 
tions, and allowed the dead man’s secret to remain, as 
he had desired it to remain, inviolate^ 

III. 

After Mr. Meakin’s death troubles fell thick and 
fast on Mrs. Moore and her niece. Alice lost her. 
situation as a daily governess, through her pupils 
going to school ; and try as she might, she could not 
obtain another one. And the rooms upstairs, which 
had proved a steady source of income so long, re- 
mained unlet The nearest railway station was too 
far off to suit business men ; and most people thought 
Acacia Grove dull. 

Alice had little comfort for many a dreary month, 
except on the nights when her lover came to see her 
and Tom, poor fellow, could do little but offer her his 
sympathy. He would have urged her to marry him, 
small as his income was ; but his employers rigorously 
enforced an autocratic rule they hid laid down, to the 
effect that any clerk who marri^ before he possessed 
a certaii^income would be summarily dismissed. If 
that were to happen, the prospect before the young 
couple would be frightful. And two years must elapse 
before Tom’s salary would reach the marrying point. 

At length a day came to which Mrs. Moore had 
long looked forward, with an anxietjr that cbuld not be 
put into words* The baUiffs took possession of h^r 
fuiliiture. . ' , 

The widow salt ^ohe in her bedroom, speechless 
and tearless, her face white and transparent, like a 
ghost’s, go it had corhe tp this, she thrtiught, after her 
long and honourable life-i-it had come to this ! 

-^ice had made her eyea with crying;. It seemed 
as if in a few days*" f he axid her aunt, was feeble 
with old age, would not have a place to lay their « 
heads, v '* "" 


Looking-glass. t<;[l 

, A»' she sat weepingin her ovsrh little rdom,jt 
dart^, through her mind — Mr. Meakin’s ses)}od Mtti^ l' 
Theto'ilpight be money in it, and that money might be 
destmed for her. If so, she resolved to use it, in 
spite of her promise. Mr. Meakin could not fqijc- 
see that they would ^ver be redut^d to such 
'straits. ' ^ 

. No sooner had the idea falHy presented iUelf to her 
mind than Alice jumped up (secretly afraid lest the 
old instinct of fidelity to, her trust should re-asseh 
itself before she had even time tp ^ the letter), 
hastily opened her desk, and in another moipent had 
the sealed envelope in her hand; Fpr an *inislanf she 
hesitated, then resofutely broke 4he s^aL 

Only a scrap of papef^a scrap that looked like the 
Unused half-sheet torn from an old Icd^i . : " 

Across it, ip a trembling hand which slm rCcpmised 
as that of Mr. Meakin, were wriit^ the words 

“To Miss. Alics Moors,— I n gr»tttud«')(SDr your cars of mo, and 
because 1 like;^, I have given yoo mf looldngf^tass. I hope you 
have kept it, aa ‘you promised to do. off two of the four knobs 

on which the ,^l||§irror stands— the two at the back. Then shake the 
lookmg*glaM. ' AlLthat you find you may keep. 1 havS no further use 
for th^.— J. Msakin.*' 1 

Alice, amazed beypnd measure, read the sjrange 
letter a second time, then dropped it on the floor and 
flew to the looking-glass. In a few MConds she had 
removed the knobs ; then she held it over her bed, 
an*d shook it vigorously. There was no ^result. $he 
shook it again. Still nothing happened. 

Could Mr. Meakin have miant to mislead her? 
Surely not. Then why did this stupid thing-r^? 
Alice lost her temper, lifted up the mirror, and shook 
it so heartily that it fell with a crash to the floor. The 
thick glass w|^.not broken, but the frame that held it 
was smashed to pieces ; and wh^ Alice lifted it up 
there fell* from it several packetl of paper. The girl 
picked tip one of thein,^and found that , she held in her 
fingers a bundle of bank-notes, folded in two, each for 
fifty pounds sterling 1 

Alice sank to tlfe ground, and clasped her hand 
tightly to her heart to stay its wild beating, closed her 
eyes, and rested her head, against the bed. It was too 
good to be true, and yet here was the money, clasped 
tightly jn her hand . . 

After a minute or two she became calmer, and began 
to count the notes— one, two, three — twenty notes of 
fifty pounds each— :one thousand petunds ! She took 
up another packet These must surely be hut five- 
pound notes, she thought, or at most teii-pound ones. 
Her hands fairly trembled as she caught sight of^he 
uppermost one: It-was for one hundred pounds. And 
tnere were twenty in the packet--two thousand pounds 
in that bundle alone 1 There were several packets of 
one hundred-pound nO^es, one of five hundred-pound 
ones, and one solimry note for one thousand pounds. 
Alice bad counted up tbe whol^ and she had settled 
that tfie ^total was somewhere Uittween ;^ 24 ,ooo and 
when she suddenly remembered. Jthe man 
.downstairs./ Snatching one of the fifty-pound notes, 
she hastily placed the precious packages in a drawer, 
locked the drawer, rushed .downstairs, and thrust the 
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note into the hands of the estoidslte^ St^in^, in 
an excited tone — 

*^Here is your money. had it in the house.* 
Kow go, and leave us in peace.^ 

The man stared first at the girl and then at the 
bank-note, hel^ it at ^orm^s length and scowled at it, 
held it cl^ to his lace and peered a^ it, and finall^ 
shook his head. \ ^ 

“You see, miss^^^he eaid, "this here^s a note for 
fifty pounds, ^ow a cut above what I’m used 
to. It may be a good note*-l dare say it is— but Ihen 
agath it H^oightn’t'” 

The gm^l face turned as white as a sheet 
" Suppose ^ go td the bapk and change it now,” 
said the b^i^s man persuasively. 

Alice took it m silence, and hurried off to the little 
branch bank, at which, until lately, her aunt had kept 
an account The grey-headed cashier examined the 
note and cashed it at onca In anothdr quarter of ah 
hour thp^ bailiffs were paid off, and Alice, with nine 
pounds tii^tve shillings lefi; in her hands, ran up to her 
aunt^ room jemd told her the wonderful news. , 

Ah diis happened on a Tuesday. Alice could *not 
sl^p that night, and in one of n the sweetest of her 
waking dreams she pictured to herself over and over 
agmn jber lover’b surprise^ and ^ delight when she told 
him on the foUoadng evening that she was an heiress. 
As the next day w^s Wednesday, he was sure to knock 
at the door at seven p.m. 

About four o’<ilo<de, however, on that Wednesday 
aAmoon, two persons called. One of them seemed 
to be a gentkmah. The othef looked strangely at 
Alice as she walked into the little sitting-room, and 
when he spoke she recognised his voice. It was Mr. 
Meakin’s bephew— the young man who had called on 
Mr, Meakin soon aft^ he came to Acacia Grove, and 
whom t^e old man had refused to see. 

From the first Alice had a 4 )resentiment that this 
visit was itbont the money she had fOund, and when 
the moipe gen^emanlike of the two visitors pulled a 
bafik*not% his pbeket, she knew that her golden 
dreams v^abesdy beginning to fade away. 

"Thia^te hote you cashed at Drummond and 
Fairleij^sJyeste^di^, I think?” said the stranger, 
sjhowing hqr her^name, which she had put on the 
back of note. 

" Alice fiintly. 

"Mayi hO^it came into yOur possession?’’ 

" gave it to me.’* 

"Was thst an elderly ihaa who came here about 
suddenly asl6ed the other stranger. 

^Lilwit t ” Cried man,*striking his fist on bis 
UKKiff jlCftew that gkl was lying 1 ‘Where is he— 
tms wmU, as you hup— adhere is he?” 

"#e jp dead^” sai^^ce gravely. 

The stsmsgor grocmed. ^ 

" Too late^ Giigsw^ said the other visitor.<t^ . 
aiKT 'Very sorry^ You ime his nephear, aren’t 
^^^cd Alice. 

ThetWb n^en laughed loudly, and the girl blushed ; 
then, drawing herself up,'r6se to leave the room. 


Looking-glass. 

" Stop a bit, young ikdy said Mr. Grigsby sharply. 
"Where are the mi qf them?” 

"The rest of what?” 

"The rest of the notes. You had better produce 
them at once.” , . » 

" What right have you to ask for them ? ” 

"1 am a uluperintendent of police.” 

Alicq was Silent She did not know e^hat awful 
poweis a jsiUperintendent of police might possess. 

" Yctt are tooSfast, Grigsby,” said the other stranger. 

“ My name is Senior,” he continued, turning to Alice, 
"and I am a solicitor. Rather more than two years 
ago one of the branches of the Midland Counties Bank 
was broken into by burglars, and nearly twenty-five 
thousand pounds in bank-notes were stolen, besides 
some gold. The affair never got into the papers, as the 
bank did not wish, u to be known that they had lost so 
heavily. We-— that is the bank ; I am their solicitor- 
have caused a watch to be kept at the Bank of England 
ever since, hoping that if one of the notes was paid in 
and detected by its number, the dthers might be found 
by means of it. Meakin, whose real name was Judson, 
was a professional receiver of stolen property. If 
he gave you any more bank-notes, perhaps you had 
better produce them. I can give you a list of the 
numbers of the stolen notes, and you can see for 
yourself whether they correspond with those in your 
possession.” 

Alice took the list upstairs and compared it with the 
notes. Alas 1 there was no doubt where they had come 
from. The numbers corresponded exactly. 

* She took them downstairs, and Mr. Senior held out 
his hand quickly. But it was hard, oh ! it was hard, to 
yield up in a moment the wealth which had come to 
her, and scatter the bright visions which had made 
her so happy. Almost unconsciously, the girl’s 
fingers closed more tightly over the precious bundles ; 
but the lawyer gently though firmly loosened her 
grasp, took the notes from her, and put them into his 
pocket 

"Now, miss, I think you’d better get on your 
bonnet and come with me,” said Grigsby. 

"What do you mean?” cried the girl, starting back 
in affright , 

" Only that it’s my duty to arrest you for receiving * 
thqse bank-notes, to the value of nigh twenty-five 
thousand pounds, well knowing the same to knve been 
stolen.” 

" But I didn’t know they were stolen ! They were 
bidden behind the looking-glass.’^ 

"You’ll have to prove that. I suppose you thought 
that old villain hid away all that money because be 
came by it honestly, eh? That won^t go dowiu^li 
me, and I’m pretty sure it won’t go down witlMbe 
^magistrates, or a jury. 1 have a cab ‘at tHfi door. 
Please be quick.” • * ' 

Jftefore they left the house/ Mr. Senior drew the 
officer aside, and dropped a hint that he had better be 
care^— that he had qo instructions that the bank 
would prosecute, and so on. 

But Grigsl^y was enraged to think that he had been ' 
fooled at tbq' doorpfihis house, and had in that way 
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lost the reward pffeM for^the ]»q>very.of the itotes.^ ^t |tf>mebpdy euess'tUati^e notes mieitolei^t I 
He muttered some^ihjj' aliout ^tce .imd. tilte publici shall diMt the |iry to acquit ^the prisoner. I iidleim 
prosecutor, and carried the iteb^nj^' (md unifqst'l,. her to be perfectly innocent.” ' 


famtmg girl away with him in a cab 


V ' 

Th^T night, when Tom Midhubt toS^ 

Moore’s door, the widow hebel^ o|>en^^ and told 
him with many tern the awful thing: tha^ 
pened. Alice was in gaol, and would^ broug 
before the magistrates in mohnng, ; 

Before nine next day, Midhtirst had seen^a lawydr, 
who, being a bu^sy man, advised him to retain counsel. 
There .was barely time to do this' before Alice was 
placed in the dock. 

But as soon as the barrister had had a little con- 
versation with his client, he turned to 
Midhurst with an easy smile. 

** I think it’s all right,” he said. 

And so in the end it proved. The 
magistrate committed Alice for trial, hut 
at the sessions, when Alice surrendered 
to her bail, Mrs. Moore had-come to 
the court, bringing with her the 
broken looking-glass, and also 
the note in Mr. Meakin’s hand- 
writing ; and she let the court 
know that the nurse who attended 
the old man in his last illness was 
ready to swear that she had over- 
heard him give the looking-glass 
to Alice, and bid her keep the 
note unopened for ten years. 

The judge examined the 
looking-glass closely ; and 
as he did so, «one of the 
detectives present told him 
that he had himself visited 
Meakinand searched his lug- 
gage^ but had never doubted 
that the looking-glass be- 
longed to the house, and had 
therefore paid no attention * 
to it beyond peeping into 
the drawers. 

“A very eleven trick, I 
mu^t say,” said his lordship ; 

^ and, ho doubt, Meakin 
made it a Condition that the 
hoard was . not to be touched^ 
for ten ' years, because he 
Igmuglit that after that lapse 
plMme the notes c^ould be 
pasjed ^easily. I efon^t see 
how the police can hope to 
prove their case, 1 think 
the account given, by the 
joung. hdy is feasonahle. , 

The receiver Meakth must / 
have bequeathed^ hjs secret 


As Alice with her lover left the court, the barrister 
who had defended her stopped' her, and put a qubUCM 
or two to her respecting Mr. Seniors taking the notes 
from her by force. . 

* “It seems to me,” smd be, “that you may possibly 
recovw these hank«notes from Mr. Senior. Bank* 
notes are Uke sovereigns* You had a right to hold 
them against the world, since you ^ame by them 
honestly.” 

“But I couldn’t jtouch themt^ How^cotild I, as 
they were stolen ftom the bank? ” cried Mce. 

“Very good I dnly thought Td mention it,” said 
the barrister, turning away. 

Tom Midhur^t was not so Sure> on the point as 


to somebody. Hoif; 
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Alice wa? ; but she felt sp strongly on the subject that 
Le.di4 not attemptno argue with her. Only, he went 
down to Birniingham and had an interview with the 
l^nk directors, with the result that .they cbh^ented to 
pay Alice the whole sum they had offered as a reward 
for the recovery of the stolen notes-f j£2,ooa 
This happy wii^fall madp it possible for the two 


young people to be married as spon as they chose, and 
they not choose to delay the ceremony very long. 

Tom and: Alice live ih a small but charming house 
in one of thhVnorthem suburbs ; and Mrs. Midhutst 
keeps in her bedroom a piece of furniture which is to 
litde Tom ahd baby ^ce a source Of endless amuse- 
ment and del^ht— Mr. Meakin’s Looking-Glass. 


A WORD ON MEGRIMS. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

** These aro his megriniB, firks and melancholies.'*— -Foao. 



|HE colistant association of ^certain 
qualities in man with certain 
physical appearances has long 
been observed, and this associa- 
tion led, in ^incicnt medicine, to 
the doctrine of temperaments: a 
subject of sufficient interest and 
importance tP deserve separate 
consideration. For example, dark 
people are popularly supposed to 
be most liable to those nervous dis- 
orders which are undoubtedly be- 
coming more frequent nowadays. A 
possible explanation of this greater 
frequency may be found in the recept 
observation that the number of fair* 
haired people is diminishing, while 
jdaik people are becoming more numerous ; but after 
flip the exacting conditions of modern life may be the 

e cause, One of the most well-defined forms of 
rous disorder is an attack of Megrim — a word which 
Itself requires passing notice. It is derived fropi the 
Latin hemicrania, through the French migraine. It 
^as first applied to headaches affecting one side only, 
but ft is now used to describe a sequence of nervous 
pymptoms of which one is pain in the head, whether it 
)o^ pr general, Beginning with a fit of the blues, or 
|>erhaps with unusually high spirits, sometimes with 
mere uneasiness or fidgets, occasionally with irritability 
for no obvious reason|the attack gradually develops 
imtll it prostrates its victim, relaxing its hold only when, 
^er a varying Interval, he falls asleep. The attack 
soften bt^ns abruptly. The sufferer may waken with 
,the headache hilly developed,; more generally, how- 
over, Some previous warning is given, Disturbances 
of Ytsion m frequent. The sufferer may sep stars,*^ 
|he |>ijnted page may become blurred, definite picture^ 
!pf a fortification pattern may be visfole. < He may also 
lose control of his speech— forget wbrds or use wrong 
' condition teclmically known as aphasia, At 

Wee tltPrp Is a feehngpf chillihess, apd his hands and 
feet become cpld. After a while the headachp begins, 
which gradually iherea^ in intensity until the patieht 
goes to bed in p dar9|tied room. Noise, however ^ 


slight, is intolerable to him. Nausea is almost always 
experienced, which often results in actual vomiting. 
Relief is thereby obtained, and for this reason the 
complainjLis widely known as a “Bilious Headache.” 
Little canbe done in the majority of cases to cut short 
an attack once it begins, but with constant care their 
frequency can ^ be greatly diminished. Many power- 
ful drugs, such as antipyrin, have become fashionable, 
but I wish most emphatically to protest against their 
general and indiscriminate use. Serious results have 
often followed when such drugs have been taken with- 
out skiSed advice. There is also the further danger of 
the i^rmation of a drug habit, more intolerable than 
the disease itself At the outset of the attack a dose 
of the old-fashioned, but effective, rhubarb mixture is 
best in the greater number of cases, followed by retire- 
ment to rest for a few^ hours. 

Megrim is a functional disorder, like most other 
nervous complaints, and depends generally upon some 
form of irritation. It is best regarded as a nerve 
storm,” and all its symptoms are in reality due to 
nerve-action. The causes of megrim are numerous. 
Anything which lowers the tone of the system, as 
anaemia, over-exertion, tends to induce an attack. 
Over-fatigue of the muscles of the eyes, due to the un- 
natural strain experienced^ by them during a visit to a 
picture gallery, is a most efficient cause. Tdo long 
abstinence from food, especially missing a meaj, over- 
rich or unaccustomed fo(^, irregular habits, indigestion, 
and constipation, produce gastric irritation, and coij^se- 
quently are immediate causes of megrim. The 
of habitual regular exercise partly explains why women 
are so much more subject ^o this complaint than men, 
who (however sedentary their occupation) are gener- 
alljr obliged to spend a considerable time out of doors. 
There can be no doubt but that such games as lawn- 
tennis and the gradual introduction of cycling ^a 
relaxation for women have done much to provide them 
with necessary and attractive forms of exercise. Ip 
many cases, increased physical edition has been 
followed by most satisfactory results.. It is obvious 
that many of the causes* of megrim are undOr the direOt 
control of the suffer^, and If he deliberately trans- 
' gresseif the law he does so with the certainty of paying 
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the, penalty. Althougl^ the regular life, which thpse Common, ThOgfirst is an error of refraction^ cansingr 

subject to me^m ought to lead may be irksobi^ at astigmatism, and the megrim disappears when suitable 

first, the relief from prostrating headaches is So ihcense glasses are supplied. The second cause is any con* 

that it more than counterbalances the temporary lose stant form ^of irritation, as a decaying tooth, and as 

of enjoyment due to the selMenial of mony pleasureSi long as the irritation is allowed to continue so long will 

involving either undue excitement or interfei^ence with attacks of megrim be frequent and severe, 

the routine of daily life. Heredity is an important One word of consolation ; megrim is more frequent 
factor in the predisposition "^tp megrim) and many in youth, and as years roll on It diminishes in intensity 

members of the same family may suffer. There are, and frequency. Jt has been said that it implies more 

however, two other causes, apparently trivial and fre- , than average ability— it is at least ceruin that many 
quently neglected, but which are, nevertheless, very of our most distinguished men suffer from it. 


MARQUETERIE V^OOD STAINING. 



DESIGN FOR A PHOTOGRAPH PRAMS. 


sensible fashion of taking up an ait 
work which will enable us to improve 
HKfHH the appearance of our homes, by 
decorating walls and wood-work of 
HflHHli rooms, and by ornamenting articles 
of furniture and embelli^ing knick- 
knacks, is spreading quickly. It is a notice- 
mm able fact- that ladies living in the country 
are eager to hear of all the work of this 
kind which is being done in town ; and there Is 
no doubt that many would be glad to try their 
hand at Marqueterie* Wood Staining, if they could 
see the excellent specimens that are now beipg daily 
produced. 

Although imitation marqueteries have been in for 
some time, it is only lately^ that exam^es which could 
fairly be calli^ good haye been shown in any number. 
Here and there we have^seen welUexecuted. pieces; 
but, as a rule, the colpuring; of the patterns has been, 
garish, and the designs poor ahd often bad^y drawa^ 


All this is changed now. What may be termed truly 
artistic work is turned out by ladies, both professional 
and amateur. They excel in neatness of work, the 
outlining is firm and clear, and they chqose designs 
which, though bold and free, yet display some of the 
fine details which play important parts in much of the 
old marqueterie. 

Many artists object to the word Imitation ’’ being 
used in connection with modern art work, and 1 
heartily feel with them that it has not an attractive 
sound. Mostly imitations are undesirable ; often they 
are worthless. False gems are execrable, because 
they pretend to be the real things ; they do their level 
best— poor as that if — to deceive ; but marqueterio 
wood staining, though it resembles real marqueterie, 
can stand on its own merits ; like tapestry painting, 
it is artistic work, anot merely a mechanical copy of 
something else. 

Almost any sort of decorative design may be selected, 
’so that wo£ers need not go out of their groove-^if 
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they have a special one-^nd wartder wildly in new 
paths, 4s they often feel they must do on taking up a 
fresh pursuit If they arc clever at drawing flowers, 
they can k^ tp that style of decoration ; if flgures 
are their they can introduce amongst 

scrolls intertwined with foliage. Should conventional 
floral designs appear easier to them, there is a vast 
hunting-ground /eady to hand. Celtic, Scandinavian, 
Italian, and French designs, Arabesques, Louis XV. 
scrolls, bows and garlands of flowers, Sheraton inlays, 
^1 suggest styles of decorative treatment which cannot 
fail to delight. Perhaps the Celtic designs, though 
very popular, arc least suited to the art if we consider 
the subject; critically, but fashion goes far in the 
present day to reconcile us to what otherwise we might 
think slig^it anomalies. The Celts are responsible for 
the decorations of our ^ifive o’clock” napery, carved 
oak-chests, leather , chair seats, as well as marqueterie 
tables, and what not besides. 

Granted that designs innumerable are to the fore, 
there remains a scarcely less important factor in the 
successful working out of our decorations to be con- 
sidered. On good colouring so much depends. 
Excellent work may be quite spoilt by using. bad 
stains, or stains which are too bright in cdlour. There 
is no excusq now for employing unsuitable ones, for 
professionals have learnt, by studying pieces of old 
marquetene, and by continued experiments, to pro- 
duce stains by means of which decorations of beauti- 
fully soft colouring can be executed. A dozen of 
these sets up a worker completely, but only three of 
four are used in some of the best pieces of work ; 
indeed, the most charming effects are secured by the 
simplest colouringSi To 'give anjdea--a low-toned 
fgreeh combines delightfully with satin-wood shaded 
with brown for decorating a walnut panel, the outlines 
being done with ebpny.‘ Walnut, rosewood, mahogany, 
ebony and satih-wopd stains are used ^r grounds* 
The remaining st^ns are yellow, red, blue, pltve. 


crimson, andgfrey. Outlipesfxmy be pt:|t ip with ebony 
Of tbe and colouring of 

compares 

as re- 

'"m. 

Hjnne 


sold ' with the stains, to. the ;<t6. 

spreading. Continuit^r^eJiM^^ 

^4 cptne to saucers for hold^ tte^osi^lbise-pa^ 
of trtb qualities (the flnest paf/ie. i^^^ 

V finishing tbe rubbing down methylated . 

spirits, and some linen. ,4; . ■ !< 

There is a large choice or woods : holly, sycamore, 


and lime are the best kinds. It is advisable to begin 
on a close-grained wood, as the work is likely to be 
far more satisfactory, and fewer difficulties have to be 
encountered than when woods of coarser grain are 
selected. Whatever kind it may be, it must undergp^ 
thorough preparation before any staining is attempted. 
We will take, let us say, a table-top to commence 
with, as that, being flat, is an easy article to manage. 
First, it is necessary to bring the wood into a good 
condition for working. No unevenness must mar its 
surface, which should be as smooth as glass. To 
secure this, it must be rubbed down with glass-paper 
until it is perfectly smooth to the touch. Some 
workers who are very particular about getting an 
irreproachable surface wet the wood next with water, 
let it dry, and again rub it down with tbe glass^^papet 



boyEE>OR A BLOTTiNQ-BOOK. 
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tfiid therev thhe wood is « trifll roug^'or even 
scored with lines Welt, It mnttereJosttWs^ much i 
that the 9it>ecks ^ill show dark when the staining is 
done, and the lines will afipear as a legion of 
scratches. « « 

A rough sketch of the design is first mad<; ; this is 
either original or adapted. It would be most inad- 
visable for a b^inner to draw direct on the table*top ; 
this is not done generally even by professionals. A 
drawing must be executed next, so that the^design may 
be of the right size, and that it may be such as will 
best accord with the shape of the article to be 
decorated. This is done on drawing-paper. When 
quite correct and complete, a tracing of it is taken by 
laying a sheet of tracing-paper over the drawing, and 
•going over all the outlines (which are easily seen 
through the semi-transparent tracing-paper) with a 
sharply-pointed hard pencil. The tracing is then 
laid on the table-top in exact position, a sheet of 
black-lead transfer-paper is carefully slipped beneath 
it without disturbing its position, and, lastly, the out- 
lines of the tracing are gone over with a style, or with 
the hard pencil if a style is not at hand. Remove the 
papers, and the impression of the drawing will be found 
on the table-top. 

In marqueterie wood staining artists work somewhat 
differently. Some stam the design first apd then stain 
the ground ; others reverse this order, ai^ stain the 
ground first, then stain the dhsign, and finish by out- 
lining it. The latter is decidedly the better plan, and 
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PESIGK FOR MINIATURE GRXnDFATHER^S CLOCK. 


for this reason : on the natural light wood ground a 
stained design will look very different from what it 
would if the, ground were dark. So if we mean to 
have a rosewood ground, that should be stained before 
the design, otherwise we shall be unable to judge 
of the effect the stained design will produce when the 
table is hnished. With a satinwood background a 
strongly-stained design will present too harsh a con- 
trast, whilst a deep^toned design may be admirable, on 
a dark/background. 

The stains wolrk better if they are mixed some time 
before they are used. A small qiiantity of stain is 
turned out into one of the saucers, ahd tq this is added 
one-third part of medium. -Mix^all the " stains ■ in 
diifferenij^ucers before commencing the decoration^ 
If we say 'mahogany or walnut will be wanted for the 
ground : well, put sufficient out to “do the whole of . 
that Then for the design satinwood iand olive may 


Satinwood may be shaded with walnut or mahogany. 
To give rdief, fine shading lines are often put in with 
the point of a fine brushy For figures these lines an 
indispensable, and they need to be very carefully put 
in. They are as fine as 'the lines of an etching, anc 
should almost look as if done with a pen. To deepex 
a tint already laid that may have proved too light, ; 
second application of stain may be given. If a ligh 
tint is desired, the stain must be diluted sufficiently t( 
make it so ; for stronger shades the stains are use( 
in a dryer state. Ebony for outlines must be allowci 
to dry Up in thC saucer after mixing with medium, an( 
be slightly moistened with the brush when needed foi 
use. Walnut is also treated so when it is employee 
for outlines. 

Ebony and ivory marqueterie is done with ebon; 
stained background and white enamel design. ,AI 
the markings or the design— like the centres of flbWcrt 





io8 Marqueterik Woop Staining. 

for instance, and the veining of leaves and the shading . Briefly to mention how the designs may be carried 
of the chcrubs—are done sharply and clearly with the out in marqueterie.wood staining, ,The photo frame 
point of a fine .brush which is dipped in ebony stain. may be ebony with ivory design f ^the veining of 
All workers would do well to obtain a piece of old foliage and the shading being also done with ebony, 

inlay; it will be such a help to them in executing a The round 'taWe-tgp is extremely pretty and effective; 
design to have a good example to refer id : not the ground should be of walnut and all the design of 

necessarily to reproduce exactly, either as regards satinwood, whilst the outlines may be given with ebony, 

pattern or colouring, but to gain ideas which they. The blotter, which is of holly-wood, is left the 
' may modify or enlarge upon as they will v' natural white as far as the ^^round is concerned. This 

Now, to return to our tabie-top. The outlines being throws up the quaint 

all sharp and Arm, ^^d all the tints of the right design in which the 

strength, we may conirifder the omamentotion finished, dragon is done with 

and the work is now ri^ady for French polishing. It olive green shading to 

must be set aside for two or three days, that the stains walnut, and the flowers 

may get quite dried in. Artists who are particular and foliage with various 

about getting the best possible result now go over the subdued colours, 
whole work a^^in with the finest glass-paper very The grandfather’s 
carefully. Remember that glass-paper is never used clock is a most dainty 

in the hand alone ; it is laid over a block of wood little article, and the 

specially made for the purpose. This keeps it flat and fine patterns require 

smooth while the rubbing is accomplished. If, during care in reproduction, 

this • rubbing-down process, a defect in design or It is worth taking 

background becomes apparent, re-touch with stain. . some time over, as it 

Any cabinetmaker will undertake to French polish has an exceeding good 
the table-top, or it may be done at home if the worker effect when well exe- 

can spare the time and does not mind the trouble, buted. The design of 

As all housewives know, French polishing is rather varied colours contrasts 
an expensive' process, on account of the time it takes ; well with a rosewood 
but for amateurs who have sufficient of that valuable . ground. Green, walnut, 
commodity to spare, the work costs but a trifle. The ' and mahogany should 
great point, is not to hurry over it. Get colourless be the principal stains 
French polish, and proceed ^ter the following mannen employed. 

Make a pad of cotton-w.ool covered with flne linen. I have left the most 
Let the wool be first dipped in the polish, then charming, and cer- 
draw the linen tightly over it. 1 dare say we have tainly the most difficult, 
all of us at some time or another in our lives watched design until last. This 
a French polisher at work in our homes, and noticed is a panel for furniture ; 
how gently and regularly he passed the pad over for instance, it could 
the surface he was polishing. At . first he rubbed be suitably used for 
very lightly, we may have seen ; then, as the polish the door of a high 
penetrated the wood, he increased the pressure and narrow cabinet or the 
rubbed more quickly , Just a suspicion of linseed-oil, back of qne of the 
not more than a drop or two, is applied to the face of fashionable spinners’ 
the pad. Now pass the pad gently over the table-top, seats. The design is 
and to avoid injuring the stains by too early rubbing, to be entirely of satin- 
leave the work fora wl^ile until the polish has been wood, delicately shaded 
absorbed by the wood. Rubbing should not be con- with brown and thef 
tinned too long at a time, but the worker must return ground of walnut, 
to it again and again throughout the day until a good, We must glance just 
brilliapt surface is secured. Next a second pad is. for a moment at the 
wanted, but now the wool j^s; slightly damped with articles suited for marqueterie staining. Almost any 
methylated spirit before being covered with the linen, piece of furniture which is of light dainty design may 

Touch the, pad with oil, and , go ov,er the, table-top be chosen. Occasional chairs, five^ o’clock tea-tables, 

carefully with this. With the polish pad again rub cabinets, small bookcases, brackets, Victoria Stools, 
the suefac^ and then complete the work by using the Hamlet and Louis XV. seats, and the quaint spinners’ 

spirit pad encased in three layers of linen. AU fur- chairs can all be charmingly decorated in this style, 

niture can be improved in this way, but it is a rather * We may decorate a drawing-room or boudoir ^ost 
monotonous task. * attractivdy by executing a series of panels for the 

Our. readers will, > doubtless, value the' original dado, which will be arranged with plain * wooden 

designs for marqueterie which Miss Turck, a well- mouldings between eadh Above these could be a 

known artisl, has kindly placed at our disposal for frieze, with quiet toned floral design of stained mar- 
their benefll " queterie, and the fiUing-in of brocade” paper. 

E. Crossley. 
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Novelette m A, for Vio'uir afd Pianoforte. 

• . J. M. Bentley, Mus.Do& ' 
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LADY JANE’S REBELLION. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

ENNY, whatever can be the 
numerl Here’s your pa 
btxSi; lookiog'ivst- 


or you^U be ill ; ccrtnc m |uid don t worry , there are 
more bi ewers in the Ctty thi^n Vatsons^; you’ll soon 







^Doii^ fidg^ dii^n^s a 
dear I ** and /enny )Buisbe 
weStt %n j^aeidly washing 
lip the breakfast things. 
She waa not a partkiylarly 
pretty but diere was 
charact^ in every line bif 
her brown face; ahd resolution in the firm mouth, that 
even the hitmorpus. curvej^ at the corners could not 
conceal. 'She. was talf and erech and moved about in 
a masterful sort of way, that would Ikver lead you to 
suppose *sbe spent nine hours a day, and somej^imes 
more, bending over a sewing Imachine, or that she had 
lived all her life within a stone’s throw of the City 
Road. Mrs. Busshe was a thin, faded little woman, 
with light hair, eyes, and eyebrows, a querulous voice, 
and irritable temper, and a nice ccfhipanionable 
chronic rheumatism, just enough to prevent her from 
working herself, and give her ample time for finding 
fault with those who did. She said she had once been 
pretty, and she insisted that she was still something 
more than genteel. In some of her notions she was 
little short of being aristocratic, and it was one of her 
greatest troubles that her husband and her daughter 
had no pride, and did not think themselves 

a bit better than any of* tl>f other occupants of the 
. ten red-brick seven-roomed cottages that constitute 
Paradige Place. 


fait, cried scornfully, 
which was 
ll^^esideavounng 




I 


Mowed 

her father into the sUting4o^i$^^lto Busshe 
*wa$ leaking herself "hjarC easily find 

another berth, Pm kfraSd; pdor)i^dil^Ws getting on 
Heighol another wait for ^hil am happmess ; and 
Jenny smothered a sigh, at^ tos^ her head proudly, 
asjfin defiance of adverse fate!;/ . v/ ' 

Meantime Mr. Bussbe^had thibwn dowxi his hat, 
established himself with bis baeV to the fire, and 
thrusting bis hands into his pockets, looked down 
at his wife and up at his daughter solemnly. 

“ My dears ! 1 have left Vatsons’ for ever I ” he said 
slowly. . 

Oh, Granard, how could you ; what’ll become of] 
us?” Mrs. Busshe exclaimed, the ever-ready tears 
pouring down: her cheeks. I’m sure they were very 
kind to you, and always ready to advance — — ” 

Be silent, Amelia, and listen attentively. Look at 
me, Jane, do you know who I am 

Pa, what is the matter, are you— are you ” 

*^Not m^d, my dear, and nat drunk, but. for all 
that, 1 am nOt the man 1 was ^hen 1 left this house 
an hour ago. Then 1 was simply Granarcf Loftus 
jBusshe, clerk in Vatson Brothers’ Brewery, now I 
am Granard Loftus, ninth earl of Mulberry. You, 
my dear Amelia, are the Countess of Mulberry, and 
you,” turning ,to his daughter, “ are the Lady Jane 
Ann Busshe ! ” * , 

There was silence for a few moments and then Mrs. 


Whatever did I do to have s^ch a husband, and 
such a daughter ? ” she would exclaim, plaintively ad- 
dressing a faded photograph over the fire-place. Oh,, 
papa ! if you could only see your Amelia now 1 ” The 
papa apostrophised had been a tax-collector, and n 
particularly dis^eeable specimen of that often un- 
pleasant class. He did not look, in his photograph, 
as if he would have much sympathy for woes, real 
or imaginary, and >it wqs ' considered an excellent 
likeness. . \ 

. . Meantime Mr. Busshe reached the door and knocked 
, loudly. Even Jenny was suiprised, it was so unlike his 
usual modest little.tap ; and the moment she opened it 
he threw his bf ms round her and fell sobbing on her 
neck. 

‘ ** Oh ! my clear, my dear, it’s come at last, I knew it 
'‘would; I waited, I hoped in secret oh, Jenny it’s too 
much 1 • 

** What Is it pa,? Don’t excite yourself, there’s a dear, 


Busshe burst into a fiood of eloquence. She accepted 
the Situation at once without doubt or question. It 
was no more thin her due, no more than she felt herself 
entitled to.* Had she not always been quite the lady ? 
she asked triumphantly. Had she not always kept her 
head up in Paradise Place ? It was for others to be sur- 
prised, perhaps frightened at the honour, but Mrs Busshe 
felt herself as equal to the dignity of being a coqntess 
as any other lady in the city of London, be that lady who < 
slie might. Jenny glanced from the important, almost 
defiant little figure of her father standing on the rug, 
to the faded figure of her mother reclining in a cre- 
tonne covered chair which “ contrived a double debt to 
pay— a bed l>y ni^t, an easy chair by day,” and sniiled 
a little sadly ; then a sudden gleam of humour danced 
in her grey eyes and rippled round he| firm, rather 
large, mouth. The Earl and Countess of Mulberry ! 

It was very droll, but it was a little pathetic too, for 
evidently they bodi believed in it 
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Nor was the crazy notiip^^ ‘altogether novel. Years 
ago her father used to talk mysteriously about birth 
and blood, and family Connections, and wear a black 
band on the sleev^of his shabby tweed coat when any 
member of the noble family of Mulberry passed away. 
He used to lament that tlley were $uch a very long- 
lived ra^e, and so incurably es^travagant ; but as Jenny 
grew up she chaffed him so unmercifully that at last 
he gave up boastihg about the family^ and almost 
forgot that he wa^ ind^d a branch or rmer a feeble 
little twig of Mdlb^ty tree. An fdr Mt^ 

Bosblw, anycrtlelWd t^hf Her whs ' 

Serene Hi^mess ft iWf 


daughter to a chair with a glance that ho meant’ to be 
commanding.' . ; 

" Ladies of title do not open the front door , to their 
father’s legal kdvisersjj’ he said severely. “ Bear that 
in mind, Lady Jane.” v ’’ 

Jenny sat down iool^ng both abused and Jrritated. 
She was an)dbus to get to her work, but*she was Sorry^ 
for her father, too, and really believed that^ tl^e loss 6 § 
hiS situation had upiit his head ; probably; too, t^e 
manager had given him somethmg^o drigk to cheer 
bim ixriifs trouble ; she might as well humour hun a 

' *^111 f ftw n;io(|»ctat» entered t]|e''rooin, followed bjr 
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' MY DEARS ! I HAVE LEFT VATSONS’ FOR EVER !*”(/. 1 12). 


the least, though it is only fair to the poor lady to say 
that she had only the haziest idea of how those exalted 
personages differed from ordinfiry individuals, except 
in being idle, select, delicate, anyd cultivating a distaste 
for small shell fish and onions. ; 

“ Well, dad, I hope you’ll find being an earl more 
profitable and comfortable th^n clerking in a brewery,” 
Jenny said, with a final glance round the room to see 
that everything was in order. “ Now I must sit down 
to my work ; 1 am all behind with those ulsters. Just 
knock if you want anything, ma 1 

“Jane, sit down and listen to me ; I have several 
things to say to you : and, first of all, I strictly forbid 
you ever to touch a sewing-machine again, or even 
glance at such an — an ignominious garment as an ulster. 
Ah, I see you are still sceptical ; but here’s someone 
who will soon convince ybu that your father is in very 
surety the ninth Earl of Mulberry.” As he spoke 
there was an impatient ftnock at the door, which the 
old man hastened to ar>swer himself, waving his 
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the gravest-looking gentleman ever seen outside an 
undertaker’s, who in a very few words explained — 
and it was noticeable that from the instant he glanced 
at her face all his remarks were addressed exclusively 
to Jenny — that her father, owing to the death of John 
St. John Loftus, eighth earl, at the advanced age 
of ninety-six, being next of kin, succeeded to the 
title. 

“ But not the estates, I regret to say, or rather the 
small remnant of them that remains. His late lordship 
has left ^everything, absolutely everything, to the son . 
of an old college friend who emigrated nearly thirty ' 
years ago, and has never been heard^of since. Failing 
him or his heirs, everything goes to the County Lunatic 
Asylum, and Mount Mulberry is to be allowed to fall 
into picturesque ruins.” 

Jenny listened attentively, following the lawyer’s slow 
words with her eyes, or rather anticipating them. 

“There is absolutely nothing,” she said quietly— “ I , 
mean in the way of money ? ” 
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i Absolutely nothung^ but the title/' 

“ Well, that won’t f/un ; ^ title nothing and can* 
eicist withoi^t a hou^eHf one. We should 

\)e no worse o<f M t|iiSiM^x6efore li father had jnot 
lost hi$ ^ t ^ 

IWn, with a really 
you have your 

^week » ^ 

It does^ihem a little oomioif^'j^ \ bul ibven an earl 
etx^i W^ofd to dts^^ thirty shillki||e a week when he 
has nothing else. And you didn't seem to diidike the 
place, so much — 

“ Jane Aon,1te4iieat^ and permit to Upeak,” sud- 
denly exclaimed* tne countess. ‘‘There must be some 
mistake, some underhand business going on. Who 
ever heard of an /0rl without castles and estates, and 
robes and coronets, and a rent roll and title delsds ? If 
my husband is the rightful lord — and J, for one,' have 
not a shadow of doubt about it-^where's his property, 
sir? I demand where iS his property?" and her thin 
voice rose almost to a screatn as she fixed her moist 


man either to work or take apy manner of thought 
where such commonplace vulgar nec^jifuies as food 
and jfliel, lent and clothing, tmi His tastKu^ 

were extremely simple, he ate what placed before 

him Without comment or r ^ 

doubtful whether, hi those tot days h? 

knew what ii® was Bpt ,^|!ji^y^&ad||lne bad 

t< 3 t.fly fasmr than ever, andldr hjfirWown 

toe began Iq look careworn 
lost much of its elasticity. It ke^. 

sense of the ludicrous, added to 
sense, to sustain her m her weary^ IplHl^^ and 
from the warehouse in Wood Street fet/which she 
worked, laden With huge bundk^ unmade 

shoddy ulsters. She, the Ladjr jB^pAitei only 
child of the Earl of Mulberry, It ^s 
The work was not the hardeit JiartW W it 

was bad enough ; but the questionii^ the^^Ogratula- 
tions, the pity, the incredulity, the amusement of the 
people she met every day, nearly drove hqr crazy; 
and then to be met at home with reproaches, fault- 
findings, and sorrowful head-shakings, l^cause she was 


eyes on the immovable face of the lawyer. 

“ Madam, the property was not entailed, and the late 
carl was at perfect lib^ty to dispose of it. There is 
really nothing more to be said," turnid|Lagain to Jenny. 
“I can scarcely congiatulate you oh^Ji^ acquisition 
of an empty title, and ye| ‘j^any people ^;?ou)j|iyalue it 
highly and use it as a stepjping-stone to fortuhe.^S^ 

. “ Sell it and myself for money ! * I shan’t do thlkjJ 
think," she said thoughtfully. . 

“ Ah, we shall see, we shkll see," the lawyer said, with 
a galvanic smile. ‘‘ You-wfll not be very many hours 
older before you discover that it is something to be an 
earfs daughter. And you, my lord, will also find out 
that an earl, even without an income, has privileges 
and prerogatives. Should anything fresh arise in con- 
nection with this most strange business, I will com- 
municate with you without delay. Meantime, if I can 
be of any service, command me; ".and with, a low 
comprehensive bpw he glided out, leaving two people 
supremely happy, and one profoundly perplexed. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

A MONTHS had passed since the Earl of Mulberry had 
come into his title,. and as yet the novelty and delight 
had pot worn away. He was insanely proud, inanely 
happy, and perfectly content. Rank had brought him 
respect, homage, ppd hospitality, from one end of, 
paradise Place to the other. 

. Men who were his superiors in the brewery touched 


not sensible of her exalted station,, and did hot take a 
proper pride in herself, was almost unbearable. 

“ I declare some day /*// sit down opposite rna, and 
fold my hands and do nothing either, like any other 
lady of title. I wonder how long I could live on my 
nobility 1 " 

“ Oh, Jane, if I could only see you respect your«;pIf ! 
I could bear everything else," the countess wailed 
one evenine. “ You say you must work, but I really 

» jssity for your carrying sitch great 
le streets ; surely they would send 
entioned who you are. And then I 
that young man this afternoon, and 
apron and a paper cap on." 
was glad to see him, and it was a 
very becoming cap,” Jenny replied 
x gleam of fun in her eyes. “IVe 
to spare for him lately, poor boy." 
is not a fit acquaintance for an 
e countess said fretfully. “A low, 


clean oHj^nd a ^ 
gravely, a 
not had SjMime t 

earFs daugh1|Bke 
common prira^^L 

printer, who tnj^^ 
ought to be do|H 
half inclined to tlH 
aristocracy, only lifl 
my misfortune than^ 
“ Lady Jane ! " si 
hands. ‘‘Lady Jan< 
this?" 


lost uncommon high and mighty 
^arls, lords, dukes and princes 
my with, and seems more than 
me over because I belong to the 
^mniscs the fact that it is more 

^Her mother^ raising both her 
I^Hat have I done to deserve 


their hats to him, and even the Brothers Vatson shook 
ills hand heartily and called him “ My Lord," True the 
:ountess’s queries about the rents, robes, and coronet 
vere a trifle wearisome, but the earl suddenly found 
hat he had a great many things to attend, to, and 
isually left home early in the morning and did not 
eturn till late at night. He did not return to the 
reweiy, from which he had not been dismissed at all, 
or did he seek for any other occupation or means of . 
ving. It was clearly beneath the dignity of a noblie- 


“ I might ask that with a good deal more 

reason," the girl though^B she busied herself tidying 
the room and preparing IH frugal tea, which was be- 
, coming more aristocrawLliy slender every day. 
“Whatever shall we do »en the sla<^> time begins 
and I have no more work ? 1 really believe this ridicu- 
lous earl business has turned poor 'pa’s brain; as 
for ma, poor dear, ’she never fhjtd any to turn ! " 

It was characteristic of Jenny Busshe that', while^ 
always taking her own reso/lute' way, she i^eefmed the 
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most deferential and dutiful of daughters. She never 
answered, contraiUnted, or argued with either of her 
parents; her siniAng silence yras aln^a^ taken fbr con- 
sent She rarely spoke ohout hprse)^ being of a re 


cepdve lather thhn cottddentiaL and she had 
earl^ learned observano^^thi^l^li^fieople, if nn* 

Opposed, rarely Ips^t 
so it hap|^ed^ti»t 4 i 
of her shf, 


** 1 4on*t like it but Tm not going to blailie Jenny ; it^s 
not her fault, and besides nc 11 soon forget about it 
Good-night ; ” and befoie the old man coi^ recover 
from bis amazement or formulate a suitable replyi^UBi" 
young man was striding down Paradise Place 
a popular tune. 

Well*— I never! ” was all the earl could manage to 
:4epl«ipi% nos ho «nto*«d the house, “ but Pve got rid of 
pdotfott; he won^t be likely to come again 


fkther orfnoth^b', Mi both fdrblddcn the house.” 

surprised to ^d hoi* opposing apy exj^tpssed wisH Of ^ Jonny meantime had lighted the lamp and was' 
theirs. r / ; : - .V .,., .,mafangbutton«holes at a rate which, to the unpractised 

It was late before "the earP!i|fe%n|^ welhnigh miraculous. In and out 

and the mon^t he entered the ibom,'^Jenny sa:w some^ , needle flew^ and tbotlgh , she never raised her eyes 
thing unii^al had occurred. hia ^ her work she knew that her father had established 

"himself on the rug, put on his spectacles, and was 
regarding her attentively. At l<mgth he said suddenly: 
‘^Jane, iVc had a very flattcrfiig proposal on yOur 
behalf made to me this afternoon, no less than an 
offer of marriage ! ” 

“Yes, pa.” 

“And as it seems to me in* many ways highly suit- 
able, and it is most desirable that you should have an 
establishment of your own, it is needless to say that I 
accepted it.” 

“Yes, pa,” Jenny repeated, without looking up and 
without the faintest trace of interest or curiosity. 

“ The gentleman who has done you the honour pro- 
poses to settle upon you the sum of ten thousand 
pounds. You shall have a detached villa in Brixton, 
a carriage, four servants, as many dinner-parties and 
amusements as you like. Yojur father and mother will 


step was light, and his^ smile a study of selfrcomn 
placency., * , \ 

“ Just come in, my dear, jUiaPs well ; take off your 
things and rit down, I have something very important 
to say to you.” < 

“ Later on, please, pa ; I have an engagement and 
am late as it is,” she replied, glancing at the clock on 
the mantel: “ Til be in by ten.” 

“ My dear Jane, I require your presence now on a 
matter of the utmost importance. I must request of 
you to take off your things and sit down. It^s not 
seemly for a lady of your position to be out of doors 
after dark.” . 

“ Jenny, are you ready ? ” 

The voice came through the open window, and the 
speaker, a tall broad-shouldered young man, leaned ^ 
his arms* on the sill and nodded familiarly. “Come 


along, nly dear ; Pve been waiting twenty minutes.” 

“Young man, you forget yourself,” the earl ex- 
claimed, fiercely for him. “ Are you aware that you 
addressed the Lady Jane Busshe, only daughter of the 
Earl of Mulberry?” 

“ Oh, that’s all right ; I know it is not her fault. 
Come along, Jenny.” 

“ You must excuse me to-night, Phil ; pa says he 
v/ants me then drawing nearer and stretching out her 
hand, she said softly, “good-night, dear, and never 
mind ; I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

“ All right,” the young man said, returning her smile. 
“It is hard lines, though, and must soon come to an 
end. We can’t stand much more of this sort of thing, 
can we, darling ? ” 

“ Pm afraid not, Phil ; it’s wearing and hopeless.” 

“ And useless into the bargain. To-morrow at twelve, 
then. Here I ” and he thrust a little bunch of violets ‘ 
into her hand and raised his hat— “ for all the world 
as if he was a lord himself,” one of the neighjbOurs 
said — and turned away, only to find himself confronted 
by t’le earl, who had noiselessly left the room. 

“ Mr. Philip Methuen,” he began nervously. “ I — I 
wish you to„ understand that I haye — that in fact cir- 
cumstances have altered, and I have other views for 
my daughter, the Lady Jane, and I really must request 
of you to discontinue your visits, and in short to re- 
gard that boy and girl jf^riendship as a thing of the past. 
The difference in your respective positions is so great.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the young man replied easily. 


always be honoured guests, but they will not reside 
with you. Oh, no, my son-in-law magnanimously pro- 
poses to settle on me the sum of two hundred a year, 
or, more accurately speaking, four pounds a week. 
We shall probably retire to the country and only visit 
your fashionable world occasionally. There, my dear, 
is it not something to be an earl’s daughter after all ?” 

“ She never appreciated the dignity,” the countess 
murmured through her tears. “But I shall be glad to 
see a real noble wedding. I’ll wear pea green silk, 
Granard ; it always suited my complexion, and a chip 
bonnet with blush roses ; but, Granard, you have not 
told us yet who the gentleman is, an earl or a 
marquis ? ” 

“ No, Amelia ; unfortunately, our lack of wealth pre- 
vents us from allying ourselves with our equals, but 
the gentleman is in everyway eligible, and enormously 
wealthy ; indeed, before our ennoblement we could never 
dream of allying ourselves with him, but our birth he 
considers quite atones for our lack of fortune, as he 
generously says he has enough for both, and everyone 
must admit that his proposals have been most hand- 
some ! ” 

“ Princely ! ” exclaimed the countess, “ taking every- 
thing into account ; but, Granard, who is he ? ” 

“ Mr. Jeremiah Vatson^ ot the firm of Vaison 
Brothers, City Road.” 

The countess drew a deep breath and shut her eyes 
as if the prospect was too dazzling, and Jenny laid 
down the ulster she was finishing, glanced from her 




father to her mother, and then burst into such a peal 
of laughter as was rarely heard in Paradise Place. 

‘‘Allow me to congratulate you, my dear. Ten 
thousand pounds settled on yourself and the house in 
Brixton, and the carriage and the servants,” 

“ Oh ! it's too good to be true,” the countess inter- 
rupted. “ I oan*t believe it.” 

“My dear, it’s gospel,” said the earl solemnly, and 
yet triumphantly. “ Look I here^s the proof! a cheque 
for one hundred and fifty pounds to defray the ex- 
penses of the wedding, which is to take place immedi- 
ately, and Mr. Jeremiah will do us the honour to take 
tea with us tp-morrow evening at seven, when he and 
Jane can fix the date. Let me once more congratulate 
you, .my dear. It gives me great, I may say supreme, 
satisfaction to have you so well settled. It relieves 
me of a very heavy load of anxiety.” 

“ You have a brilliant future before you, Jane ; I hope 
you will appreciate it and have a proper pride in your- 
self. I could wish you had married into the nobility, 
still, the Laldy Jane Ann Vatson will sound very well. 
Fix an early date, Jane, and be sure it's on a Wednes- 
day. It's the only lucky day.'' 

“Very good, ma, Wednesday it shall be,” Jenny 
replied with a smile th^ was even more comicaj than 
her laugh, “ and an early Wednesday too.'' 

# « * # t • 

The next evening, punctual’/ at seven o’clock, Mr. 
Jeremiah Vatson presented himself at Paradise Place. 
His knock was answered by vhe earl himself, who tried 


very hard to patronise his former employer, though 
painfully conscious that Mr. Vatson was contempt- 
uously surveying his humble home. Mr. Vatson was 
short, stout, florid, bald, middle-aged, vulgar, and rich. 
He wore a scarlet necktie, a great deal of genuine 
jewellery, and was permeated with the odour of beer 
and tobacco ; bad-tempered pomposity, and immeasur- 
able vanity were stamped on every line of his face, 
and his voice was quite in accordance with his appear- 
ance. 

“ Good-evening, ma'am — my lady I should say ” — and 
he bowed half deferentially, half patronisingly. “ I 
hope you find yourself well .1 ” 

“ I have not enjoyed any health for a long time, sir,” 
the countess replied languidly, and then cbnversation 
came to a standstill. Presently Jenny entered carry- 
ing the tea-tray. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Vatson,” she said quite calmly, 
as she arranged the table. 

“Good-evening, miss-— I mean Lady Jane,” Mr. 
Jeremiah stammerfed, rather confused by her self- 
possession. “Won't you shake hands with me?” he 
continued with an attempt to look sentimental. 

“ Certainly and she gave his hand a' shake that 
caused him to wince. “It would be very unkind 
of me not to do so, and let me thank you for the 
honour you have done me in wishing to make me your 
wife I” 

“ Don't mention it, my dear ; you're welcome, quite 
welcome.” 
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“ And say how yery sorry I am that I cannot accept 
your very flattering offer,” she continued quite calmly, 
with a critical glance at the table. 

** Miss ! Jane I Jane Ann ! ” three voices exclaimed, 
in three different keys, of incredulity, indignation, and 
reproach. 

** Can’t accept my offer, miss ! May I make bold to 
ask why?” Mr. Vatson stammered, after a minute of 
suffocating silence. 

“ Well, Mr. Vatson, the fact is Vm married already,” 
Jenny replied with a blush. “ Ma begged of me to fix 
an early date, and a Wednesday for my wedding, so 
I married Phil Methuen this morning.** 

“ Married ! ” roared the earl. ^ 

“To that miserable pauper ! ” shrieked the countess. 

“Fooled, swindled ! ” yelled Mr. Vatson. 

“ Tea is quite ready,” said Jenny, “ and here’s Phil. 
Come and sit here, Mr. Vatson, and let me introduce 
my husband to you. Don’t blame poor pa, he didn’t 
know anything at all about it ; he doesn’t quite under- 
stand it yet. You see, the fact is, sir, Pm only a work- 
ing girl ; I’ve been one all my life, and even ten 
thousand pounds and a villa at Brixton wouldn’t make 
a lady of me ! ” 

“No, my dear, for the best of good reasons, that 
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you’re one already. Ladies are born, not made either by 
title or money,” Phil said, glancing proudly at his 
bride. “ I’m a working man, too, and I’m proud of it, 
but, my lord and my lady. Pin something else too, 
which may, perhaps, give you more pleasure than it 
has given me. Pm the only son of Gerald Methuen, 
the late earl’s friend, and heir to Mount Mulberry and 
all it contains. Forgive me, Jenny, dearest ; you had 
your romance, I wanted mine too. I want^ to be 
loved and married for myself alone, but I am none the 
less proud and happy to be able to restore the old 
home to its rightful owner ; ” and he bowed to the old 
earl, who was looking completely bewildered. “ You, 
my lord, and your ladyship will occupy Mount Mul- 
berry, and when you invite us, Jenny and 1 will pay 
you a visit; now there’s nothing more to be said except 
to wish us joy, and shake hands all round.” 

“ You must forgive me, pa,” Jenny said, seizing her 
father And kissing him heartily. “There’s no use 
trying to hold out, because you see it’s no manner 
of use. Come, cheer up, iha ; Lady Jane Methuen 
sounds a good deal better than Lady Jane Vatson. 
Besides, it’s my first offence, I never rebelled before 
and I promise never to do so again ; ” and she never 
did in quite the same way. H. B. D. 


THE ART OF GETTING ON IN BUSINESS. 


B S it an art, or but a persistent atten- 
tion to one duty in life ? Still, to 
every earnest young man or woman 
launching out of the home circle, 
and especially to those intending to 
devote themselves to professional 
or commercial pursuits, the same 
question always presents itself : 
“ How am 1 to get on in the career 1 have chosen ? ” 

In whatever station, a constant and steady applica- 
tion of one’s duty, to one’s neighbour, one’s employer, 
and one’s-self, at once presents itself as the golden 
rule, “ How to get on,” not only with the world, but 
with self-content and comfort. If this rule be followed 
conscientiously, material welfare may not immediately 
result, but ease and happiness will. The first departure 
from it becomes the first step on the downward road 
to failure, and fortunate indeed will ,it be if simple 
failure in getting on be the only result. A few trite 
maxims, with instances of their application, or want of 
application, present themselves as the readiest guides 
to the golden rule referred to, and many of them will 
be applicable both to domestic and business life. But 
let us confine ourselves first to the business afepec^ of 
the question, and, supposing our beginner just launched 
in a career, give some guides for future conduct J 

fnmetuaL^K stoppage for “lost time” or a fine 
for late attendance will not condone the fault or re- 
move the bad impression £fiveh to those employing 
you. You may be a very small cog in the business 


wheel, but the cog, however small, must always be in 
its place. Many a train has been lost by a master 
owing to the absence of the lad who should have 
carried the parcel to it. 

Carry out your orders implicitly ^ even if you think 
your master is making a mistake, and execute them to 
the best of your ability. Your master must be supposed 
to know his business best, and if he has been wrong, 
your time has been of less importance than his, and 
he will think better of you for having made the trial. 
On the other hand, if the work had been done your 
way, and turned out wrong, the irritating excuse, “But 
I thought,” would soon have been found to make 
matters worse. 

Don^t be impatient when shown you are wrong, or 
when you are told how to do a thing, even if you think 
you know. Nothing wearies a superior more than the 
exhibition of feeling, whether expressed in manner or by 
the petulant “ Oh, bother I” of young people. “ I know” 
soon gets let alone, and either remains untaught, or, 
like Little Uzbec, in “Tales of the Sixty Mandarins,” 
has to learn by bitter experience. 

Always keep your temper^ jeven if unjustly accused, 
and be civil both to those above and beneath you. “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath,” and silence with an 
angry employer is best, for you can justify yourself in 
calmer moments. Such an instance occurred recently 
in an accountant’s office, when the principal accused a 
clerk of causing a heavy loss by not attending to orders. 
In the heat of the moment a denial would have been 
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followed by dismissal, but two days after a modest 
presentation of the principaFs memorandum (from 
which the order was omitted) not only brought an 
apology, but was the prelude to promotion. 

Don't be above your work^ or mind doing little things 
— they are steps to something greater. It is an every-day 
occurrence in large offices for juniors to be passed over 
when vacancies happen with the remark, He does not 
do his present work properly, and cannot therefore be 
trusted with better.” It is not often that a false pride 
has been conquered in the amusing manner in which a 
manager cured a junior clerk, who, on being asked to 
take a bundle of papers to another office, responded : 

“ He had not been engaged to carry parcels.” Instead 
of dismissing him for his impertinence, the manager 
said, “ Oh, get your hat and come with me ; ” and the 
lad, to his dismay, found himself walking up the street 
by the side of his superior, who himself carried the 
parcel. The lesson went home, and it was not long 
before the culprit was begging to be allowed to take 
the package. 

Don't be afraid of trouble — what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. The temptation to scamp 
work in order to get it over or to find time to play is 
very common, but its effect is always disastrous. Even 
if you do not obtain a character as a careless workman, 
the habit will speedily grow to an extent which will 
prevent your being able to do good work, even when so 
disposed. “ It^s not worth while to take the trouble,” 
or “ What is the good ? ” are both sayings far too 
common— -they are indications of a lazy mind, and, 
their exponents never get on. 

Keep yourself clean and tidy^ and your tools and 
papers in proper order. A lad who is always present- * 
able is sent about more than an untidy one, thus 
getting more knowledge both of his work and of the 
world. To have tools and papers always to haqd and 
in order will save time and worry both to yourself and 
others. 

Before commencing anything,1iave all your materials 
and tools collected, and to your hands. Nothing is 
more annoying than to have to jump up in the middle 
of work to seek a missing tool or book ; the attention is 
distracted, the mind unhinged, and frequently the work 
has to be begun afresh, even if mind and hand have 
not lost their cunning. We may laugh and joke at tales 
of workmen who come to look at a job, come again to 
find an important tool is missing, and so on, until the 
job is “ spun-out ” indefinitely. It may be very well for 
the workman when paid by time, but he does not do it 
when on piece-work (uitless, indeed, he has got into the 
habit, and cannot break himself of it, when he becomes 
himself the loser). But reverse the position— those 
who have to pay for it or suffer the annoyance do not 
see the joke ; and at th? best, the man spoils himself 
for a master^s or a better position. 

Dotit waste your own and your employer’s .time, or 
his materials. It is only equal to stealing. Place your- 
self in your employer’s position, and consider what you 
would do with a servant who so acted. 

Always give your best worky even if you think the 
present reward to be .inadequate. 111 only do what 


the pay is worth,” is a saying ofieij used, but almo'st 
invariably breeds distrust, and often results in no work 
at all. An instance of this came under the writer’s 
notice in the office of a large publisher, who was in 
the habit not only of requiring good work, but of 
paying a good price for it. A very good engraver had 
an introduction, and was asked his terms for engraving 
an illustration. .With the object of entering into 
business relations, he named a very low'price, and the 
publisher, though surprised, determined to give him a 
trial. But the engraver, after leaving, made up his 
mind only to give what he thought the payment to be 
worth, with the result that he never received further 
business from the house in question. 

Never promise to do what you cannot perform^ no 
matter whether the reason be want of time or want of 
capability. Failure from the latter cause would be 
disastrous, even though it arose from over-rating your 
powers and having attempted to do too much ; and 
even if want of time be known to be the reason, you 
will be mistrusted on another occasion. Besides, there 
is more than a probability that lack of time will be 
taken for lack of capability. 

Learn dll you can from those about you, and be only 
too willing to assist those kbove you. In so doing, you 
will be qualifying yourself for a better position when 
the opening presents itself. 

Teach your juniors as you advance in life. There 
is no greater mistake, nor a more common one, than 
the notion that in doing so you would be training a 
rival to yourself. Every great actor finds it necessary 
to have an ‘.‘under-study” to take his or her place in 
the case of illiiess ; and the same applies in business 
life. There is great comfort in feeling there is someone 
able to assist you, or to, in a measure, “keep things 
going” when absent in holiday or sickness. It may 
operate, too, in another way, as shown in the following 
'instance. Branch banks of any cize are conducted by 
a manager assisted by a deputy manager. The death 
of the manager of a branch of a large bank rendered 
it necessary to appoint a successor— and naturally 
that should have been the deputy. But no ; he had 
trained nobody to take his place — consequently, a 
deputy manager from another branch was appointed 
over his head. 

Don't carry idle tales^ or make unnecessary trouble 
•for your superiors, but rather endeavour to smooth 
matters. You will create enemies amongst your equals 
by tale-bearing, and only annoy your superior by the 
latter habit. If. anything is going wrong, a little trouble 
or quiet word of remonstrance to the offender will often 
put things right, nor does it follow that the absence of 
trouble to your chief will not be appreciated and placed 
to its true source. 

The business, side of the Art of Getting On has 
been considered in the preceding, but there are some 
tnaxims which particularly relate to general conduct. 

Be honest. The number of temptations to dishonesty 
in all walks of life are innumerable, and almost always 
without exception arise from- a craving for indulgences 
beyond those permissible to one’s proper station in life. 
The moral sense pf the child who steals pence wherewith 
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to buy fruit or sweet$ soon becomes blunted, and the suffer the greatest temptations on these heads, haying 
descent is easy to the taking of larger amounts for more freedom than girls. Betting, biUiar^-rOoms, 
greater and more injurious luxuries. And it is curioua drinking-bars, are the commonest causes of downfalls 
to notice how common it is to find that people who in life, and apart from the moral temptations arising 
would not on any account take irioifiey have no scruple from the company found there, almost always arcLthe 
in appropriating things which c6st' mbneyrppostagfe ^foad to embezzlement. In the first year of the writer’s 
stamps, for instance. ;: ” w^v,^U8iness life, he had to accompany his employer when 

JLive wUhiH your income^ and never run into dcbti/ into custody a clerk who, having lost money in 

It is very e^sy td run into debt, but evenrif uUiriiajtety \ beUing, had made free with his master's cash-box. 


able to pay,' you will always be a loser, either in an 
increased price for what you require or in the quality 
of your purchases. And if not able ultimately to pay, 
ruin must ensue, whether from the action of creditors 
or from the temptation to gamble or embezzle to make 
good the deficiency. Unfortunately, the prime cause df 
running into debt is often want of thought as to what 
can be afforded. F rom a commercial point of view, an 
employer is bound to distrust a servant who lives 
beyond his income and runs’ into debt. Knowledge 
of the temptation to which he is exposed, whether the 
temptation be as regards cash or goods, or tp borrow 
from the employer’s tradespeople (so gettiJI^ in their 
power), is always a bar to trust and confidence. 

Be saving, but with judgment There is no wisdom 
in saving for the meie sake of putting money by. 
Many a sound constitution has been ruined for want 
of proper nourishment, with the idea of laying up the 
supposed saving. Take proper food, and dress neatly, 
according to your station in life. 

Avoid bad company and vicious amusements, 
whether in your own or business time. Young men 


Poor fellow (in one sense), he had taken and taken 
again, in the vain hope of a lucky venture enabling 
him to make up the deficiency. But, as might be 
expected, he went deeper and deeper, and it is a 
question which of the three — employer, clerk, or 
lad— felt the most as the culprit was charged with 
the theft and searched at the police-station. And 
the misery of taking the news home to the young 
man’s family made too great an impression to be ever 
effaced. 

Even when studying with the view of improving 
yourself, donU Jorget your healthy but keep mind and 
body in tone by healthy recreation. Qver-study affects 
the mind, rendering it less able to perfonn the duties 
to be carried on from day to day, and in time will 
affect the bodily health. 

Many other points more or less suitable and applic- 
able to special ca^es will suggest themselves, but the 
main lines are the same. In all cases, duty to one’s 
God and duty to one’s neighbour constitute the road 
to all success, and these remarks are only put forward 
jis finger-poilBts io the way. 


STUDENTS’ DAY AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 



BY FRANCES A. GERARD. 


HE ordinary Londoner, as a rule, 
not seek his pleasure 
in picture galleries, 
unless it be the 
Academy in the 
season. 

I have found my- 
self many a time 
almost the sole 
tenant of the large 
rooms in the Na- 
tional Gallery. On 
Saturday after- 
noons, indeed, ijhey 
are pretty full, for 
then the >yorking- 
man comes in his 
SiindaydotheSjwith 
his wife And a couple of children, to whorn he 
explains after his own manner the subjects^ of the 
pictures. Of course there is the inevitable country 
cousin, catalogue in hahd^ who^has so many questions 
to ask, and not only of the officials, but of everyone 
who is at hand; and there are. the schools^ led: by 


a Mrs. Jellyby in spectacles, I heard one of these 
walking encyclopaedias say to her young charges, who 
were following her like sheep, Young ladies, pause 
and consider that picture — Daisy, attention, if you 
please ! What period of history does it remind you 
of?” 

On the students’ days, however (Thursdays and 
Fridays in each week), the Gallery is full enough. 
From ten' in the ‘morning there is a constant stream 
of visitors pouring in at the entrance on the left. The 
hall is full of students— girls in large hats (the girls 
are in majority generally), young men with long hair; 
the regular artist type. There is a murmur of voices 
going on— a perpetual chatter, accompanied by a 
continuous? ripple of laughter, pleasant from young 
voices. The talkers arc mostly very young ; there are 
others who have a more business air. They pass 
through the hall without joining the groups of chat- 
terers. Many of these are long past their student 
days ; their faces— poor souls! — show signs of the hard 
battle of life in many lines and wrinkles, and a general 
air of weariness. They are artists who come to make 
copies ei^er on commission or for sale on their own 
account. 
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There is a third class : the dilettante ladies and 
gentlemen, who drive up in broughams and hansoms, 
and who enjoy playing at artist life, having none of its 
cares. These can be easily distinguished by their 
choice of subjects, generally the most unsuitcd to 
their inefficient brash, which unfortunately docs not^ 
keep pace with their desires. TKis^ overleaping am- 
bition is not, however, confined altog^her to amateurs. 
As a rule, the youngest and least capable artist will be 
found in front of the most difficult subject. These 
attempts are sure to end in failure, and for this reason, 
as well as a score of others: the system of copying, 
which is more or less servile, has been discouraged 
by some of our best masters of the art. 

Sir Joshua, in his discourses, says: consider 

copying a delusive kind of industry. The student 
satisfies himself with an appearance of doing some- 
thing— he falls into the dangerous habit of imitating . 
without selecting, and colouring without a determinate 
object. He sleeps over his work,' those powers of 
invention and disposition which ought particularly to 
be called out and put into action lie torpid, and lose 
their energy for want of exercise.” 

There is no lack of copyists on this Friday morning, 
which, by the way, an obliging official informs us, is an 
** extra ” full day. As we ascend the principal stair- 
case, we see a dainty figure, in a large straw hat and a 


profusion of blue ribbons, seated on the first landing, 
just in front of one of Gainsborough’s harmonious 
groups “The Baillie Family” : father, mother, and four 
children.. It is well known that this matter of group- 
ing presents to the portrait painter a difficulty out of 
which he rarely manages to escape without some 
detriment to his reputation ; it requires, in fact, infinite 
tact to deal with a subject which, suggesting as it does 
the desire of making the most put of every square 
inch of canvas, materially affects the poetry of the 
picture. Sir Joshua, well aware of this stumbling- 
block, was careful to avoid the danger. He painted 
few groups ; his best effort in this line, being the three 
“Ladies Waldegrave,” whose easy attitudes as they sit 
round the table cannot be Joo much praised. The 
“Members of the Dilettante Club” is rather a stiff affair, 
and does not bear comparison with Gainsborough’s 
“Group of Sporting Gentlemen.” 

It is now close on eleven o’clock, and the students 
seem to be settling to work. ‘ In the first room we enter 
a bus^ scepe is going on. Some are superintending the 
placing of their easels, others are making their palettes, 
a few are clustered round a friend’s picture, criticising 
the work. I notice that pretty bright-coloured 
pinafores are much worn. They are of every shade, 
scarlet over black frocks being very popular. On an 
inverted box in the middle of the room stands a little 
lady, wearing one of those over-dresses prettily striped ; 
her hair is cropped close to her head, and she has a 
Rosa Bonheur air. She is engaged upon Gains- 
borough’s beautiful picture of “ The Market Cart,” and 
her copy has a good deal of merit. It has taken her 
three months, she says ; adding, with a weary air, 
“ And it is not half finished 1 ” A lijftle further on 
another student, arrayed in a bright scarlet pinafore, 
has tackled one of George Morland’s inexhaustible 
stables. One always wonders why he found these so 
attractive as to make so many replicas of the same 
. subject ; but the wonder ceases when we know the 
secret. Morland, whose dissipated habits 
made him always in want of money, 
fanned himself out to an eminent pic- 
ture-dealer, who, as a conditicJlh of pay- 
ing him, covenanted that Morland should 
paint at the dealer’s house. No sooner 
bad the artist left than good copyists 
set to work to make replicas of the 
picture on the easel (so far as it had 
gone), and in this way four or five copies 
were carried out at the same time* 
Morland was at his best in scenes of 
rustic life: “Domestic Happin.ess in a 
Cottage;” “Two Lovers on a Turnstile.” 
It was a mania with him to introduce a 
white horse in almost every picture. Wouver- 
mans had the same fancy, to which, in his 
case, some superstition attached. Unfortunately 
for Morland, his total ignqrance of anatomy 
ri^dered him incapable of painting a horse 
unless the animal was in the effete condition of 
old age. Therefore it is that we generally fipd 
the same ancient -looking quadruped in all his 
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pictures. He duly appears in No. 1030, which the 
catalogue informs us is a masterpiece ; it represents 
the inside of a stable, said to be that of the ** W Wtc 
Lion, Paddington.’^ There are two horses and 
very fat pony, led by a boy. In, the corner a man is 
stooping and collecting 
some straw. 

At a little distance from 
Scarlet Pinafore there are 
a group of industrious 
ladies, who are copying 
some Dutfh landscapes. 

They are evidently ama- 
teurs. 

In the next room Land- 
seer seems the favourite. 

There are always several 
copyists round his pic- 
tures ; very young ladies, 
in particular, affecting 
some of his largest types. 

This appears to be the 
rule generally, the women 
tackling the more mascu- 
line subjects, while the 
men prefer the tranquil 
home landscapes, tender 
little bits, romantic glades, 
and green foliage. 

The two large lions 
which have lately joined 

the worshipful company have a tall ladder in front 
of them, upon which two elegant young ladies are 
planted. “ Hgnity and Impudence” has four copyists, 
none of whom are in any way equal to their self-im- 
posed task. “The Sleeping Bloodhound” has three, 
and so on. Why is it that Landseer achieved such 
a reputation } He is nowhere, in comparison to the 
animal painters of the past. Compare him with 
Wootton, put his lions side by side with Gilpin’s 
“King of the Forest,” his dogs with Reinagle’s, his 
horses with those of Sartorius, and you will gauge more 
accuraflly his merits as an animal painter. His 
“Shoeing” is now being reproduced by a lady in 
aesthetic costume, whose ideas as to painting are a 
little mixed. She is receiving instruction from her 
neighbour, whose own copy of the same subject would 
hardly warrant his taking upon him th^ task of 
teacher. His pupil is learning another lesson. What; 
will come of that “ Shoeing ” is easily to be guessed ! 

Here are a trio of delicious Constables. There has 
never been an artist who so thoroughly understood 
and appreciated Nature in all her delightful moods as 
did Constable. He was to art what Mr. Hardy is to 
literature ; the best exponent of country life, “ I love 
every stile and stump and lane in the village,” he 
Would say, “ and as long as I am able to hold a brush 
I shall never cease to paint them.” So long as men 
and. women live they will thank him for his rcsoliitioft, 
which has given pleasure to many a weary sou). 

Aplea^nt looking lady, who is making an excellent 
copy of the “ Hay-Wajn ” and who riptes my admiration, 
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tells me what a comfort it i$ to hgr to think she will 
have her copy always to look at. “I have been 
working at it two years,” she says, “and I grow 
fonder of it every day ; it is to hang in my dining- 
room.” 

In Gallery No. XXL there are' far more students at 
work than in the other rooms. They seem all 
congregated on one side ; large canvases jo.stle one 
another, the colour boxes are disposed on stools, so 
that there is a sort of block. Before Rosa Bonheur’s 
famous “ Horse Fair ” two easels are drawn up facing 
one another, and two girl students in bright pinafores 
are at work ; one, indeed, is only in the initial stage of 
cross-barring the canvas with mysterious lines and 
measuring distances ; the other is much more ad- 
vanced, and aithough far from being a work of art, it 
is not a bad copy. “It has taken me an awful long 
time,” its owner says: “close on two months. It 
wouldn’t have been so long, only that we come but 
two days in the week, and in winter, with short days, 
that is little for a big picture like this ; don’t you think 


so 




“ Most undoubtedly,” I answer ; and then Dr. John- 
son’s remark to the performer on the piano occurs to 
me. It would be hardly polite, however, to say I wish 
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excellent copy of Leslie’s delightful picture, of Sancho 
Panza and tlic Duchess,” which isa reproduction of the 
original which was painted for Lord £gi;emont,‘ who 
was one of Leslie’s first patrons. i ^ 

In the next room a young lady with very fluffy hair 
is busy with an admirable copy of Dante Rosetti’s 
wonderful “ Beata Beatrix.” ' She has copied the very 
tints of the original both in the curious shade of the 
green tunic and the still ihore'curious flesh tint. (In 
this Rosetti was the harbinger of the Burne-Jones 
school.) Better still, she has caught the expression 
with* marvellous* exactness. If I were a wealthy 
piitron, I should at once secure this really good piece 
of work, or, if it be. a commission, order a replica. 

We now stroll into the Turner room, which, to my 
joy, is nearly empty, and those who are busy (at long 
intervals) know what they are about. After all, it is 
only an artist who would care to copy Turner, just as 
it is an intellectual mind only that can read Carlyle. 
If Constable approximates to Hardy, so does Turner 
to Carlyle. Both men failed to impress their own 
generation with their greatness. Ruskin says Turner 
was hunted to his death by the malignity of small 
critics and the jealousies of hopeless rivalries. We 
must, however, consider that the art of Turner was in 
advance of his time. In the Victorian Exhibition, only 
lately closed, we of the present generation have evi- 
dence of the style of art that pleased our fathers : the 
tea-tray horrors by Ward, royal christenings, mar- • 
riages, and the like, the 'sign-board portraits of Sir' 
Martin Shee; and the Madahie Tussaud performances 
of Daniel Maclise. What chance had Turner when 
such men were popular favourites, smiled upon by 
royalty? It was the fashion to mock at the Turner 
pictures, and to say the artist was mad. Stories were- 
told of his eccentricities; as when he put a large red 
spot upon his finisSed picture to give it colour.* 

It makes one hot all over with indignation to 
“remember all he suffered of slights and mortifications, 
as when the Council of the Royal Academy rejected 
his pictures., Wounded to the quick, Turner sulked in 
his house in Queen Anne Street, surrounded by his 
works. Some of the very best were used fo stop the 
windows and keep out the rain. Here. Mr. Gillott 
found liim. The Yorkshire merchaiit had come to 
change some of his bank-notes into Turner^s, and. 
having a* will of his own, he .carried his point, in spite 
of the artist’s gruff reception. 

“ Arc you the pen-ma^r ? What do you know of 

pictures?” " 

■ 

* This was in 1832, when Consti^le exhibited his ** Opening of Water- 
loo BridRe ‘ it was placed next a sea piece by Turner, a grey picture, 
beautiful, btit with no positive colour in any*part of it. Constable's 
** Waterloo" seemed as if painted in liquid silver and gold. Turner came , 
several times into the iroom while Constable was heightening with yet*- 
inilion and lake the decorations of his sea barges ,* after lookiujg from 
one to the other, he brought his palette from the next room, and putting 
a large dab of reii had vermilion as big as a shilling, wenf awgy witb*^ 
out saying a word. The intensity of>^the red lea!d, made^more vivid by , 
the coolness of the grey, caused even the vermilion of Constable to look 
weak. At the last moment he glazed ^his scarlet seal, and slmped it 
into a buqy. — Redford’s Art Sales. ' / 
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“ I khaw enbugh to like ymtkJ* f 
** You can’t buy *em.” 

“ 1 know that f but I want to swap with you some 
pictures I hAye ih uiy pocket ^ and then Mr. Gillott 
pulled out i luUidfuL of notes, value one thousand 
pounds each.; ^ 

Mr. Redfordj-^who tells the* story, goes on to say 
that Gillott offered \;£35^0oa. for all in the house, 
including the ‘‘^Finding of Carthage,” but this offer 
Turner refusedl^rtunatcty for the National Gallery, 
to which he Wqueathed his finest , pictures, > Mr, 
Gillott, however, did secure a cab-full, which he carried 
off in triumph. " • ' 

It is growing late, so we hurry on, pausing a, moment 
before the easel of a pleasant lady, who is making an 
excellent copy of Maclise’s “ Play Scene ” in Hamlet 
One feels inclined to ask her why she attempts so un- 
grateful a task ? She acknowledges she thinks there 
is no chance of a buyer, but then she is an enthusiast 
for Maclise, “ Look at the armour,’^ she says ; “this 
pictur^is equal to the Dutch in close finish of every 
detail. And then the portrait of Macready — what ex- 
pression ! They say Mr. Tree came almost every day 
to look at it before he produced his Hamlet^ ** Then, 
perhaps he will buy your picture.” But to this she, 
shakes her head. “ Nobody buys copies now ; the 
worst original fetches a .better price.” 

Putting aside the fact that this is a healthy sign 
from the art point of view, it is not to be wondered at 
that .buyers would hardly care to have a reproduction 
of Maclise’s enormous canvases. To have a big pic- 
ture of his staring one perpetually in the face would 
generate a loathing as great as would looking con- 
stantly at one of Madame Tussaud’s groups.* 
Nevertheless, in his own day he had a large follow- 
ing of admirers. Those wlio remember the Academy 
day forty years ago will recall crowds round “The 
Crossing of the Brook ” ; but this last was one of his 
best. Maclise was a strange being ; he suffered all his 
life from a disappointment in love, and from thence- 
forth the world to him was full of bitterness. 

We are now in the Sir Joshua Room. The collec- 
tion of the Prince of Painters is a large one, and in- 
{ eludes some . of his best works. Here, too, nearly 
every picture has an ’ easel before it. The gentle, 
courteous president’s advice to students as to. the fatal 
habit of copying is set aside before his very face, so 
to speak, for his portrait, painted for Mrs. Thrale, 
looks silehtly down on an army of copyists. Alas ! for 
the murders perpetrated in this room. The large can- 
vases escape fairly well. The picture of the three Miss 
Montgomerys, t which occupies nearly one side of the 
wall, and which goes by the name of “ The Graces,” h^s 
no following, neither has “ Lord Ligonier,” one of the 

* The late Mr. John Forster had iti his collection (which he bequeathed 
to Kensington Museuin) the enormous canvas of-“ The First Experiment ■ 
, in Riming by the Caxtons." It occupied one side of his difling**rooih, 

. and was preserved by silk curtains, which were drawn aside on • 
r particular occasions. • ' 

f The Mbs Montgomerys were beauties in the day in which they 
- lived : 1770. Ope marned tbd Marquis of Townshend, the 'Mcond the 
Hion. Mr.^Oardener, afterwards Lord Biessington, thS youngest the 
Hon. Mr/Beiesford. ' * ' 
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finest ofSir Joshua’^ portraits. There is sm inJimte charm 
in this picture, as well as (hat of '* Captain Orine Lean- 
ing on his Charger.” AU Sir Jdshua^s men have that 
indefinable something which makes a gentleman, just as 
his women have the dignity which should, mark a lady. 
An eminent authority tells us that the effect of a fine 
portrait emanates more from the pdthierihm from the 
sitter. " All the people' Reynolds paints,” says Leslie, 
**secm irradiated, by something of the amiability, 
sense, and breeding of the artist.” It was otherwise 
with his great rival, Romney. His imagination was 
so steeped im admiration ofEmmaLyon, Lady Hamilton, 
that he could paintmo %^oman without producing her 
features. As someone said recently, *'It was like 
Mr. Dick and King Charles^ head.**^ His picture of 
her as a Bacchante haiigs in this room ; it draws one 
irresistibly to her side. What a witchery in the face 1 
one can hardly wonder at all the mischief it worked in 
the woman^s lifetime. I am inclined to agree with an 
artist who is copying the portrait for a Bond Street 


dealer when she said that she clas^^ isu^h beings 
with the birds and the flowers : they fiuUer through 
life unconscious, and not accountable W thdiiarm they 
do. “ But this is surely a dangerous doctrine, which 
may even excuse murder,” *1 answer gravWy. ” It 
would not do to teach to the young, most certainly,” 
she says, with a smile; “but still, I cannot help 
thinking it must be so.” And then she went on to 
make out her case. She was very weary -looking, and 
the talk seemed to refresh her. Her own story was 
sad enough, poor soul ! No one could live on the pro- 
fession, she said ; but in her case she had a home, and 
an occasional sale eked out her living. She com- 
plained bitterly of the rush made of late by rich and 
titled ladies into the field which already afforded such 
slender support to those who needed it sorely. “ I 
should not mind; so much” she went on, ‘Mf their 
work was as good as ours, or eveh their own ; but 
many a time it is finished and touched by one of us— 
ghosts, they call us — for a couple of guineas, and sold 
by my lady for fifty, sixty, perhaps a hundred, 
pounds. That does seem hard, for she does not 
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want the money, and we do. 1 sometimes think, 
she went on, that if some of these ladies onl)^ 
knew, they would not crowd us out , as . they do. 
They are often good and charitable, only their 
vanity, is greater than either.” . 

I am afraid this was a right conclusion ; still, 
I think there are depths in every heart that can 
be stirred, and that if the right string were 
touched, these fair “pirates” would cease 
robbing— for we must call it by that name— 
their poorer sisters. 

This conversation rather saddened 
me, .and there was little more to note. 
Passing throjjgh the Hogarth Room, I 
was refreshed at seeing a young pair 
A who were enjoying their happy hour 

f I together. She was^by way of painting 

rif the shrimp girl, while he was advising ; 

she was very fair, in a soft grey (rock.. 
I Her mother sat near her working. 

/ It made a pretty scene, end dwelt on 

^ jt' my mind as I left the English 

.'r / school and betook myself to the 

' foreign galleries. Here 1 found Only 

h'l ’t||| one or two students. Mv footsteps 
‘echoed mournfully through the der 
serted rooms where the masterpieces 
of Cimabue and Leonardi da Vinci 
hang. I could not help thinking 
; that if our students must waste their 

K • time and energies copying, it would be 
better worth their while and. more ele- 
vating tQ their mind to study from these 
giants of old than copy “ Dignity and 
* Impudence,” or make hopeless attempts 
at the Turneresque colouring. 
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CHAIJTER TJHE. XHiRD. 

** Every bullet hw its billet:" 

LYEEN was looking as bright and 
peaceful On the day before Alec 
left the Isle of Man for Bristol as 
though no devastating mob had 
ever howled their . anathemas on 
the front lawn. 

The garden with its stiff par- 
terres, fashioned in imitation of 
the Chelsea Hospital flower beds, was glowing with 
spring flowers, and Rosemary was flitting to and fro in 
her white gown on the terrace. She carried a big 
bunch of flowers in her hand, and held her hat 
dangling from a blue ribbon string. She was evi- 
dently expecting a visitor, and when a knock came 
at the outer door she stepped through the long French 
window into the morning room, where her aunt sat in 
state. 

Miss Marvin had insisted on being present at the 
farewell interview with Alec, and she sat bolt upright 
on the very edge of a straight-backed chair, doing 
string-work of some peculiarly knotty bature, with 
vicious energy. 

“ Is this the young man ? ” she Said,' fixing a cold 
eye on her niece, as she entered, in all her radiant life 
and beauty. “No doubt you have been peering, up 
the front drive watching for him.” 

“Oh, aunt, I wish' yoiuiwould go away,” said Rose- 
mary, folding her hands in desperate supplication. “ I 
would give anything to see Alec alone for a moment, 
and if I don’t see him now alone, I shall certainly 
walk part of the way home with him.” 

. “While I remain in this house, Rosemary, the 
' claims of decency and propriety shall be duly observed, 
and you shall not have secret interviews with young 
men of whom I do not approve.” 

“It does not the least matter whether you approve 
of Mr, Constantinp or not,” cried the girl. “My 
father ^does, and his approval is all Acare for in the 
world.*’ 

“ I can turn your father round with my little finger,*^* 
said Miss Marvin, darkly, pulling at the twine ; “ so 
be careful, Rosemary.” . ^ 

It was certainly, and unfortunately, true that Miss 
Marvin had her brother under her thumb to a great 
extent. For he was indebted to her for a large sum of 
nioney, which she had advanced to him at a time of 
great commercial depression. So far he was utterly 
unable to repay it, and i^ she were to call her money 
in, which she was quite capable of doing, it would put 
him to great straib, as she. well knew. 

“Oh! ’’-cried Rosemary, frantically stamping her 
little foot, “you are so cruel, just because you have 
never been pretty or hdd a lover yourself. You would 


have been very different if you had ever known what 
love is.” 

No woman likes to have her claim to love and good 
looks disputed, and there was a mythical legend extant 
in the family annals that Mis^s Maria had once been 
young and f^air, and betrothed to a gay and gallant 
soldier. So that this onslaught was particularly dis- 
pleasing and disturbing. Miss Marvin glared vindic- 
tively at her rebellious niece, and swallowed an 
imaginary fish-bone in her throat, then she rose and 
shook out her drab skirt. 

“ After this ” she began. 

But at that instant, to Rosemary’s great relief, “Mr. 
Annesley ” was announced, and Hector, spruce and 
smiling, walked into the room. Miss Marvin sat down 
again, and forced her features into a grim smile, while 
her niece showed such unmistakable relief at his 
appearance that Hector took the flattering unction to 
his soul, and told himself that, after all, Rosemary was 
not quite so much in love with Alec, but that she had 
a very warm comer’ in her heart for himself. 

“ I have come to say farewell,” he said, seating him- 
self carefully by Miss Marvin, and stealing a glance at 
Rosemary, who was arranging her flowers in a china 
bowl. 

She tried to prevent the tears of disappointment 
from springing to her eyes, for now her farewells to her 
lover must be said under the scrutiny of two pairs of 
eyes— eyes that were not friendly to her hopes and 
fears. » 

“i leave for Bristol to-morrow. Miss Marvin,” said 
Annesley, after having duly inquired after the health of 
“Min,” the snapping little spaniel, which was the delight 
of that lady’s heart. “ So this is really a farewell visit 
to you and your niece, for I feel that-I must no longer 
call her by her name, now that she really belongs to 
another. So that pleasant custom slides into a thing 
of the past, and I must forget that she and I were 
children together years ago.” 

“ How absurd,” said Rosemary, with a little laugh 
and a heightened colour. “ I am sure you may call 
me Rosemary if you like, although our acquaintance 
terminated when I was seven and you were twelve, 
and while it lasted was distinguished by nothing save 
a violent quarrel. Don’t you remember that day when 
you pretended to have a massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and cut off my dearest doll’s head with papa’s 
sword ? ” 

“ Don’t you remember?” is apt to be rather fatally 
fascinating, and when Alec arrived, depressed by the 
impending parting, he found Rosemary and, Hector 
sitting close "together, absorbed in trifling reminis- 
cences. But how Was he to know that they were 
trifling ? He could only see Rosemary’s bright, glowing 
face, and hear her ringing laugh, ds Hectoi'* brought 
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back to her mind some ridiculous childish escapade’— 
dear to him because she held so large a share in it. 

So that Constantine’s heart sank s^nd his face grew 
stern as he entered. . 

Rosemary might, at least, have remembered that this 
was his last day, and have granted him a tite-d4ite 
interview, or, at any rate, she need not hang with such 
deep interest on the words of a dangerous rival. 

The girl rose, with a touch of remorse, at her lover’s 
entrance^ and the slight feeling of shame made her 
manner confused, and dried up within her the rapid 
flow of conversation in which she had been indulging. 

She is sorry to see me. She gets on much better 
with that fellow,” was Alec’s sombre thought, as he 
touched the scornful forefinger that Miss Marvin held 
out to. him. 

The conversation became decidedly forced after his 
arrival, for he and Hector were like cat an4 dog, 
jealous of one another, but intensely polite. Perhaps 
they might be compared to a couple of skaters on a . 


pond marked “ dangerous,” neither of whom is gifted 
with an intense knowledge of his art, bpt keeps slipping 
and sliding nearer and nearer to the abyss. 

And Miss Marvin did not tend to soften the 
difficulties of the^visit, for her share in the conversa- 
tion consisted in an occasional snarling word, which 
she hurled like an arrow at Constantine’s head, and 
which was generally tipped with venom. Rosemary 
at last, in despair, rose to her feet, and in spite of 
her aunt’s look of fury, beckoned her lover out into 
the garden. 

He followed her as silently, and it was only when 
they were out of sight of the house that she turned 
to him, with a look of entreaty in her eyes, and 
in another instant she was clasped, sobbing, to his 
heart. 

He drew her down to a seat at his side, and, till 
she was calmer, he looked away out over the radiant 
landscape with a lump in his throat, as he remembered 
that it was the last time for many a long day that they 
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would sit there together. The place to which Rose- 
mary had brought him was a grotto, formed- 
rocky mountain dell. The artificial opening h?id b^n 
so skilfully hidden, by clumps of Avild heather^ that no 
eye could discover the rqugh formations of the 
hands of man. Rbsemary had decorated the sides of the 
grotto with brilliant shells and lichen, and had 
planted flowers and shrubs on the outside of the cave. 
Farther up the rock a little mountain stream fell in 
a wild cascade brawling down to the sea, and from 
their seat Could be’ seen a great part of the beautiful 
little island. Cronk .Urleigh, a conical hill, surrounded 
by distant mountains, which had once been the scene 
of the out-of-door Parliament held in the ancient 
kingdom of Man, was on one side, the Mull of 
Galloway bounded the, horizon, and .the blue hills of 
Mourne marked the dawning of Ireland. 

“Rosemary,” said Alec, at last, “you break my 
heart with your tears, and 1 have only a few moments 
to spend with you, as there is so much to be done 
before leaving for Bristol to morrow morning 
early.” 

Rosemary dried her eyes and smiled faintly. 

“Are you going alone to-morrow .J* I begged my 
father so sorely to let me come and see you off, but 
he was npt inclined for the journey.” 

“ It is better not to prolong our parting, dearest,” he 
answered tenderly. “ I start with young Annesley tb- 
morrow ; you know it is his father who has pro- 
‘ cured this berth for me, and I am grateful to him.” 

“And so am I,” she said, nestling closer to him. , 
“ And you have quite forgotten your absurd jealousy 
of Hector? There never was any reason for it, you 
know.” 

Alec looked down into her earnest eyes with a 
searching fiance, as though he would read her inmost 
soul. 

“ Has there never been anything between you two ? 
Have you no secret between you ? Oh I forgive me, 
Rosemary, sweetheart, for even one doubt of you, for 
if you are false, then all the world must be a lie, and 
there is no truth in any living thing 1” 

‘ Rosemary fhlt a pang of uneasiness go through her 
as she remembered her gift of the miniature, and the 
secret bond that it jfnade between them, but she said 
nothing, for she jvas afraid to rouse Alec’s anger 
by admitting that she had done so foolish a 
thing. 

“Hector will never break his word, and tell Alec 
of my gift,” she argued to herself. “ And why should 
I make him more unhappy than he is already ? ” 

•Btit she said aloud— 

“ Dear Alec, you must never doubt me, for I have 
never loved anyqne like you. And now tell mb all the 
ports at which you will touch, for I want sometimes to 
write a line to you. And oh, dear one, it makes me 
shudder sometimes to, think of the dangers you may 
run from those qrtiel Frenc||menr-those 'tiger cats,’ 
as M;" Voltaire calls them! What *a hateful . thing 
war is, and how doubly hateful when those we love are 
within reach of danger ! ” 

“ You need not be alarmed, the Commirc€jm\\ sail 


insafe Ayater,” laughed Cppstafttipe, gaily., “And I 
must own that | not at aU -pliiebt to seeing a little 
life. To look bn at war .from a safe distance will be a 
new . experience to ; But how, as time is drawing 
on, I must tell yob, ks far as I know, of our move- 
ments.” 

He sketched rapidly an outline of the places^ they 
intended to touch at on the voyage, and then sprang 
to his feet with an effort at cheeriness, 

“ Good-bye, darling ! ” he said, v ‘VI must be off ; or, 
rather, not ‘good-bye,’ but ‘adieu,’ for I shall be back 
again before ever you have finisheS the parrot in that 
wonderful strip of embroidery, or half ended all your 
quarrels with your dear aunt.” . ! * 

Rosemary clung to him in silent agony for a moment. 
She would not prolong his suffering by tears and 
protestations, but, like a sailor’s brave sweetheart, she 
kissed him in silence, and so they separated. 

Alec watched her out of sight, and then turned away 
aiid left the grotto by the mountain path. 

Rosemary walked with as blithe a step as she 
could command, till she knew that he could no longer 
see her, and then, blinded by a rush of tears, she ran 
towards the house, and almost fell into the arms of a 
young man who was walking to meet her. 

“Who on earth is it?” she said, irritably. “Oh, 
you, Mr. Constantine,” as she recognised the dlder 
brother of her lover. “ What do you want ? I should 
have thought you might have left me alone just now, 
when you know I am in such trouble 1” 
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"I— oh, parddii,, Rosemary I” stammered Charles 
Constantine, his pale face growing criipsQn with the 
injustice rebuke.. “ I did npt mean to disturb 

you. I—I-^ronly fo say ’gop4%e 
His evident dejection touched the girPs heart a 
little.^. -'v,' ' 

going away, too ? Oh,: ;why are all my 
friends tp be taken from me ? ” she cried, “ First Aleo-^.; 
then H^ctor^andyott 1^' " ' 

‘‘l^y regiment is bordered to the West Indips,’,’ he 
said’ ' awkwardly, his hat in his handlh'a^d 
feeling for the first tithe in his^life as though his inebps : 
were very much in his way and I have come tq^say^ 
goorf^bye.” \ ,• 

“Sb you said b^ore;” flashed Rosemary/ wiitK!^ 
renewed petulance.; “ Why can't you, say it, and have 
done with it ? I hate the nasty wordi*f 
“ Well then—good-bye,” stammered Charles, with 
clumsy insistence, holding out his hand, with a look of 
such pain in his honest eyes, that had the girl but 
looked into them she must have been melted. But 
she put her hand lightly into hiS, 

Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye I ” she said, reck- 
lessly ; “ and I hope you’ll bring back a coloured wife 
and a pile of dollars from your dear West Indies.” 

And she was gone, without a tender word for that 
aching heart. . 

He stood dumbly gazing after her, and then, as if 
stunned, followed her back to the house. He had 
loved her, nay, he loved her still, with a depth of 
affection of which she never dreamed, for Charles 
Constantine was a reserved, quiet young fellow, whose 
deepest affections and feelings were those that lay 
deepest in his breast, hidden from every human eye. 
But Rosemary was wrought up to such a pitch that 
her mind could go no farther. She had reached the 
limits of tragedy, and all beyond that point was 
comedy. It seemed simply absurd to her that any- 
one else should ’grieve at leaving her, for was not 
her trouble all-absorbing ? and beside the shadow of 
Alec’s departure all other sorrows faded into pale 
insignificance. 

So she could find no sympathy for Charles, not even 
a touch of cold pity, for her own grief absorbed her 
every thought and feeling. » 

Alec, as he threaded his way from rock to rock, 
clambering down the hillside towards his home, was 
wrapped up in his own thoughts, gloomy at first, after 
his parting with Rosemary, but gradually gaining more 
brightness as the distance grew between himself and 
Clyeen, and he thought of the life of adventure that 
lay before him. 

He was dreaming of an encounter with the French, 
and imaginary exploits of great daring and gallantry, 
in which he took a humble share, when hie was startled 
by a crack— a sharp report— and the whizz of a 
bullet that sped past; him and buried itself in thq 
opposite. rock. 

^‘A qear shave,’' he fluttered to himself. thank 
God ft(ir that 1 One of those ric^ters of the other day, : 
1 suppose mid he looked keenly roui^ him to see if 
he could discover the^\vher^jE>^^ 


had fired the shot. But there was nothing to be seen, 
and though he searched every cleft and bush afound, 
he found no witness to the cowardly outrage, for that 
r^the bullet had been aimed at him he had no doubt. 

He had been just too late to recognise a dark face 
peering through the heather clumps above him, a face 
that darkened as the bullet missed its deadly aim, for 
it was the face of Hector Annesley. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

“My love has gone a*saiUng.” 

The Commerce was a fine vessel, of 400 tons burden, 
laden with hides and tallow, consigned by Mr. Annesley 
to his agents at Boston, 

Alec was too wretched at parting with Rosemary to 
take much interest at first in the cruise, but spent 
most of his time leaning over the side of the ship, 
watching the flash of the water as they skimmed 
through its blue depths. The Commerce^ with her 
swelling sails, looke^ to his eyes like some great swan, 
as she clove the waves with her sharp bows, riding 
proudly in the sunlight, as though she were queen of 
. the seas. Every now and then a big sjea-gull or wild 
sea-bird swooped down upon her, settling for an 
instant upon the shrouds. And iff her track a flight of 
geese or a crowd of kittiwakes, white as sea foam, 
followed and chattered. 

Alec thought that in every passing bird he saw a 
messenger to his little sea-girt home, and in his 
imagination he loaded it with messages for his 
sweetheart. 

He had taken with him on his journey an old family 
servant, who had also been bitten with a desire to see 
the world, and had announced his intention of going 
anywhere with Mr. Alec. McDermot had been em- 
ployed in ingratiating himself with the crew, who, 
one and all, adored him, for the yarns he could spin 
and the horqpipes he could dance. 

He was hovering round his master now, seeking 
an opportunity to rouse him. from his abstracted 
melancholy. 

There’s been a bit o£ an accident in the waist, 
your honour,*’ he ^aid at last. “ I’m thinking that you’d 
better be off down there, for he’s groaning awful.” 

“Why, what's the matter?*' said Alec, aroused at 
once by professional interest, for though they Had' been 
four days at sea, this was the -first time his services 
had been called into request. 

“Well, it was just irt this way,” said McDermot, 
with' an air of fine indifference, fixing his eyes on the 
horizon. “It was Jem Shorter, who chanced to be a 
bit saucy to Mr. Annesley, and somehow— I'm not 
saying, you understand, sorr, that it was anyone’s fault 
complately — but, somehow, Mr. Annesley he iip’d with 
' his foot, and Jem took a flying leap down the com- 
panion which he hadn't meant to take, and the 
result is contused spin^ and a general feeling of 
soreness. Mr. Annesley 's a fine, upstanding gentleman, 
but there's many in this ship that wishes he hadn’t 
come. He's got a powerful way with him and a 
mighty strong foqt,'' 
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his bunk, but whose feelings turned out to be more 
hurt than his body. 

He tried to rub in a little good advice with his 
embrocation, but Shorter was in . no mood for ad- 
vice. ^ 

“ It’s easy enough to talk," said he; ‘*but if I catch 
that young fellow on a dark night, I’ll tip him over 
into the sea, as food for the fishes. I’ve served on 
board his father’s ships these twenty years, and never 
been treated as he’s treated me this> day ! Now, I’ll 
give you a bit of my mind, sir, and that is, have a care 
of Mr. Annesley, He bears you some sort of a grudge, 
and he’ll pay you yet, I’ll be bound ! But there, you 
can’t make a gamecock out of a barn-door fowl-— and 
old Annesley swept a crossing in his young days ! ” 

There seemed to be a mutinous spirit afei*Qad below 


a furtive glance at Alec, ** I didn’t mean to hurt him, 
you know, but I can’t endure impudence from an 
inferior, and I’ll teach the men that ! ” 

Constantine wondered at his bullying tone, and at 
the evident difference of* discipline on board a mer- 
chant ship from that prevailing on a man-of-war. But 
he only said, in a dry tone of voice— 

“ You have evidently the wisdom of the serpent 
without the harmlessness of the dove, my friend. But 
is ittrue, as McDermot informs me, that we arb going 
a bit out of our course, to cruise about and put in at 
various ^orts ? ’’ 

** said Hector, carelessly. ^ My father made 
this consignment .an excuse to send me to see the 
worid. We are to touch at the teewards, and one or 
two other pl^^s.!’ 
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he str^e in vain to conceal \ i V 

“ Wnat a comfort it must be to you to bavie Miss 
Marvin’s miniature,” he said. 

“I did not know that you had ever seen it," said 
Alec, touching unconsciously the place on his breast 
where the little gold trinket lay concealed. 

“ I ? Oh, yes ! I know it intimately — and a very 
good likeness it is of Rosemary, too. It was very nice 
of her to think of an old friend, as well as of her lover. 
And a face so fair is especially good to look at out at 
sea.'* 

Alec faced him fiercely. 

“ Did she give you one ? he said. 

“ Oh, well, 1 promised not to tell, you know,” said 
Hector, with a shrug. ** But, is this the same as 
yours ? ” ' and he slipped the miniature from his 
waistcoat, and held it out for Alec to look at. 

It was the same face, the same smile that was 
painted on the enamel against his heart, and beside 
himself with jealousy and disappointment, Alec caught 
the glittering thing from Hector’s hand, and flung it 
out to sea. 

It hung for an instant in mid-air, flashing in the 
sunlight— then fell in the wake of the ship, and was 
caught by a white-tipped breaker, that broke and 
sent a shower of spray up at the vessel as they 
passed. 

A look so malevolent came over Hector's face that, 
had Constantine seen it, it might have put him go. his 
guard more completely ; but his eyes were fixed on the 
flight of the jewel, and he saw nothing save his own 
passionate thoughts and imaginings. 

After all, Rosemary was false to him. She on whom 
he had staked his faith — his love — his happiness. 
But even in that supreme hour of trouble he was true 
to himself, and true to her. His first impulse had 
been to tear the miniature from his own heart, and 
fling it after the other one, but used to govern and 
control his own feelings, he resisted that impulse, and 
turned in another moment to Hector again. 

“ Pardon me," he said, steadying his voice with an 
effort “ I had no right to treat your possession in that 
summary fashion. But 

" Oh, I understand, my dear fellow ! said Hector, 
forcing a smile. “ You are naturally upset at first tb 
find that your pearl is not so flawless as you sup- 
posed. But 1 can quite sympathise with. your natural 
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little glamour you had woven round your sweetheart — 
who is only a woman, after all ! " 

Alec bowed and moved away. 

He was' in no humour for further conversation at 
that moment, especially with a man who was, to some 
extent, a favoured rival. 

If it had not been for the proof of the miniature he 
would never have believed that Rosemary could have 
been faithless to him, even to such a small extent. But 
the scene in Douglas Bay flashed back upon his mind, 
and he knew now that Rosemary had given Hector 
her miniature on that morning. Hector, he was 
aware, was not by any means a perfect character, and 
would probably not stick at “ weaving fringes to the 
truth,” but the evidence of the picture was incon- 
testable, and could be got over in no w-iy. 

As he stood brooding over his wrongs, he saw 
the quaint figure of McDermot advancing to- 
wards him again, in a mysterious, roundabout 
fashion. 

He looked with a flash of amusement at the 
angular figure, in the long black coat and white stock, 
whose legs were so much too thin for the knee- 
breeches which he sported with so much care. 
McDermot had once been discovered by a mischievous 
young Constantine busy in the pantry, manufacturing 
“ calves ” out of a wisp of hay. This bad suggested a 
telling situation to young Bob Constantine, and that 
very same night, when McDermot bustled into his 
pantry with an armful of silver, he was horrified to see, 
in the semi-darkness of the room, this legend in- 
scribed upon the 'wall, in glowing letters of fire, 
“ Calves of Baal." 

He was discovered groaning horribly, in a sitting 
position on the pantry floor, surrounded by forks 
and spoons, and almost speechless from fear. 

The secret of the phosphorus was never disclosed 
by Bob, who erased it at dead of night, arid to that 
day it was McDermot’s fervent belief that the legend 
was a warping sent to deliver his soul from vanity. 
So that bis legs, instead of being delicately rounded, 
were displayed in all the lankiness of their natural 
propottions. 

He hovered in Alec’s neighbourhood for a few 
moments, and then advanced cautiously to his 
side. 

** There is such a thing as gratitude in this world, 
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sorr/’ he said, screwing up his mouth mysteriously, and 
hissing out the words between his teeth, was 
always under the impression that the more you^did^for 
folk, the less pleased they were, and was td 

trace an enmity to its foutidation you?d^fihd always 
that it was begun by a faivour/ , . ^ 

Tm very glad to hear your opirtibiii McDermbt,^' 
said Alec, impatiently, ^^ but jqs&now I’m rather busy 
and would like to be alone.** < » 4 

“Just what the cat saud when the cook came up and 
found her with the breast of a partridge, sorr,’’ said 
McDermot, with cheeifid alacrity. “ But as this con- 
cerns yourself, and yourself only, perhaps you’ll lend 
me your attention for a moment.** 

“ Well, then, out with it--*out with it— my good friend/ , 
and don’t keep me havering here all day long.” 

McDermot did not seem to be in the least offended. 
He was too full of the importance of his communica- 
tion to consider his own dignity at that moment. 

“ Shorter says that Jem Hartkey— that’s the steward’s 
.mate, sorr— told him you had better keep a sharp eye 
yan that young gent over yonder.” ‘Here he jerked 
a large and bony thumb in Hector^s direction, “ He’s 
got a design upon you of some sort, and the men’d be 
sorry to see you hurt. Hankey met him crawling and 
sneaking to your cabin door late last night, and what 
he had taken one of the* table knives for, goodness 
knows, for Hankey didn’t ! And a sharp carving 
knife is an easy thing to cut a man’s throat with.’* 

“ Nonsense,” said Alec, sharply. “ It’s youfr love of 
gossiping that makes you hear all these cock-and-bull 
stories. What you’re doing, my friend, is just fostering 
a mutiny, so perhaps you’ll let me hear no more of this 
rubbish.” 

Alec was not in the habit of speaking with any 
degree of harshness to his subordinates, and McDermot 
was so astonished that he went off without another word. ., 
“ Heavens and earth,” he ejaculated, with his hands 
and shoulders uplifted. “What’s got the young master 
now ? If it’s love that makes the world go round, it’s 
love that makes the world’s axletrce a trifle rusty 
occasionally,” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

** A black hearted villain,*’ 

Not many days after, the Commerce cast anchor off 
one of the Leeward Islands— Guadeloupe. They 
anchored beyond shot range, for, at that disturbed 
period, it was hard to know where an English ship 
might put in safely ; and, for fear of treachery, they 
determined to despatch one of the officers, in a small 
boat, to reconnoitre, with the security bV knowing that, 
even were the fort to open fire upon them, they would 
be safe. Hector Annesley was the man chosen for 
the reconnaissance, or, rather, he himself volunteered 
for duty, declaring that be had come out to see the 
world, ► and he wished to be at the head of every forlorn 
hope— in the thick of every adventure. ' ' , 

‘ “I suppose you would be unwilling to come with 
me I ” he said to Alec, with a half-concealed sneer. 

“ There is a trifle of danger in the affair, for the 
Governor, Victor Hugues, a revolutionary beggar, is 


supposed to hate the English nation with keen intensity. 
He ^s.eveil,cau^^ the bones of spme of our officers 
whqlwere up and 

blamed, ^Qise the land. He 

r>k a vei7 tonhentV man, wd Anyone with any pre- 
tensions, to, let "US say, nerves, had better keep him at 
arm’s length.” ; , ^ 

- “I feel no fear,** said Alec, drily. “By all means 
let us beard this terrible monster in his den. You and 
*^McDeriuot, being what we might call bony fellows, 
^wiM make a nice bagful of manure, ^ior he may even go 
so far as hsdig you up, Annesley, to frighten the 
birds .from the seeds j you would m^e a lovely scare- 
crow,' and your gold buttons will make a gorgeous 
. cloak trimming for Mrs. Hugues and all the little 
Hugues.” ^ 

Annesley forced a laugh, which was as unpleasant to 
see as to hear, for his mouth curved upwards under his 
heavy moustache and showed a gleaming cruel row of 
teeth between his thin lips* 

When the boat came alongside, the three men 
stepped into it, and were rowed ashore. 

The guns from the fort never attempted to open 
fire upon them, but lay like sleeping dogs, their black 
muzzles turned out over the waste of waters. 

But once Alec, happening to glance at Hector, saw 
that he was deadly white, and that his two hands were 
gripping the gunwale of the boat convulsively. He 
looked up towards the fort at once, and saw that a 
sober-coated soldier was observing them, with a glass 
at his eye. But as he speedily and quietly stepped 
down out of sight, Alec was astonished, and a little 
amused, to see his companion mount the white flag at 
once, in spite of all his protestations. 

“ Methinks my lord protested over much,” he said to 
himself ; then aloud, with a touch of mischief, “ Pray, 
. Annesley, as you seem to be so intimately acquainted 
with Victor Hugues’ modus vivendt) do you happen to 
know if that is the person who will have the felicity of 
boiling us down into patent fertiliser?” 

“Ay, faith, sorr,” broke in McDermot, who had 
equipped himself with as much care for their expeditioh 
as though he were going to a wedding, “They’re 
pretty certain to let me go free. They’ll want some- 
one to carry back a potful of your ashes to your ma, 
and the pretty young lady at Clyeen. A Frenchman’s 
revenge wouldn’t be Complete without some pleasant 
’ little romancing of that sort.” 

The boat was allowed to land without molestation of 
any sort, much to Alec’s astonishment. There were 
two or three men standing about at the quay side, and 
a knot of blue-bloused red-capped revolutionists furthefr 
up the landing stage, to whom Hector addressed him- 
self| in the best French he could muster, and asked' to 
be at once taken to the Governor’s house. 

The men pointed vaguely up the white, dusty road, 
and one of them hissed out between his teeth, “ d das 
Us Anglais 

He was a surly-looking ruffian, with a shock of red 
hair, on which, the cap of liberty blazed, and Alec, 
suddenly watchful, kept an eye on him while Annesley 
continued speaking to the others. 
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MY OLD FRIEND, CHEER UP’”(^ I 32 ).* 


It was fortunate that he did so, for in another instant 
Hector would have been a dead man, had not Alec 
sprung at the ruffian^s throat and wrested from his 
hand a clumsy pistol, which he had suddenly* aimed at 
his companion’s head. 

“Not this time, my friend,” he said, calmly, as the 
man sullenly relapsed,, after a convulsive struggle, into 
quiet, and stood with slouching figure and bent head, in 
his opponent’s grasp. 

But that instant was the signal for a sudden outburst 
of national hatred, and before Alec had time to do 
more than put himself on the defensiVe, the other 
Frenchmen were upon him, and the three companions 
were, in an instant, taken prisoners and rendered 
helpless. ^ 

Mad with hatred .and terror, Annesley struggl^ 
violently for freedom. 

“ I am not English,” he shouted d bas UiArgloist 


I shout with you, my friends ! These two are accursed 
Engli^. I am of another nation, a friend of la belle 
France, Take them, and leave me to go free and re- 
joice that two enemies of your magnificent nation hav.c 
been captured 1 ” ^ 

This noble speech took the revolutionists by 
surprise, and for an instant they relaxed their hold 
upon him. 

“ Of what nation, then, are you ? ” grumbled the man 
who had first accused him of being an Englishman. 

“ Of the nation of the Three Legs,” cried Hector, with 
a mighty bound freeing himself from his captors* 
hands, and making off like an antelope for th^ quay 
side. . 

He Was famed for his running, and almost before 
they had recovered from their surprise, he had leaped 
into the boat, and was being pulled back to the ship, as 
'’^fast as four brawny seamen’s arms could row. 
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They did not think it worth their while to pursue 
him, but, changeable creatures as they arc, the knot of 
ferocious Frenct^men went into a convulsion of laughter, 
and stood holding their sides, as they ejticuiatedr» 

“ Bravo M. Thre6 Legs, of the nation of the swift 
feet I 

Alec, to his utter astonishment, watched the boat 
glide from the shpre, and when it reached the side of 
the ship, saw it hauled in, and before many moments 
were over, saw the Commerce unlurl her white sails 
and leave the unfriendly shores^ of Guadeloupe behind 
her, as she stood out to sea again, 

1 say to his utter astpnishmcnt, for, although the 
black-hearted cowardice and betrayal of Hector did not 
surprise him; his desertion by the officers and men of 
the Commerce filled his soul with horror and wonder. 

He could guess pretty .well that both he and 
McDermot were in the power of a merciless tyrant, 
than whom heart never conceived a more malicious 
and cruel wretch. 

He looked at his old servant, \yho was regarding 
|irith disgust the ruffian who held hin), and who was 
a true type of the sons of liberty, with his long, matted 
hair and scowling, lowering brow. 

“This is not quit^ the thing Tve been accustomed to, 
sorr,” he said, in a calm voice. “ It’s a trifle unlucky 
weVe been to-day ; and if this dirty villain doesn’t take 
his bloodstained hand off my coat sleeve, Til knock 
him senseless. But talking of villains, sorr, yon 
smooth-faced chap’s the biggest of the lot, and if I was 
only behind that big gun in the fort, Td blow him to 
powder I Didn’t we all warn you of him ? Of the 
nation of the Three Legs;^ indeed ! iVs Ireland that 
would scorn to own you, and Man’ll kick you out if 
you ever reach that country alive ! ” ^ 

McDermot clenched his fist and shook it after the 
retreating boat. But this action on his part did not 
exactly please his'eaptors, for he received a blow in 
the mouth that silenced him. 

“ Keep quiet, McDermot,” said Alec, quietly. “ We 
must put Qur trust in God, since we are dewrted by 
man.^ We are as safe here, in the nSidst of tfoubleand 
danger, as though we .were in the garden of tJrleigh 
Court. Nothing can happen to us without the will 'of 
Gdd, and if it pfeases Him to deliver jus, in His good 
time He will do so ” 

“ There’s a comfortableness about that saying. 
Master Alec, .which should console any Christiaaman, 
but it’s a litt)c hard to revise just now/ wa^s Mepermot’s 
answer, as he spat out a mouthful of blood, and felt his 
front teeth doubtfully, Pondering to find them still there; 
, “ Yes, you thundering villain,^ Tm coming along with 
you,” he continued, as his captor began hauling him 
up the road by his coat collar, though ^^e had been 
a sack of potatoes. 

Alec was equally maltreated, an^^hetvtl^ arrived 
at the outer gate of a low grey building,. guarded by 
two or three bright-coated Sentnesf with! ih^ tricolour 
ribbon pinned across their breast^ they were breathless 
and ragged from mugh usage. 


But Alec, when they paused outside the iron-clamped 

door of wh^ was evidently to be their prison, collected 
himself, and drew himself up with all his natural 
dignity. 

“I demand to see the Governor,” he said, in excellent 
French. “I am Alexander Constantine, son of Mr. 
Claudius Constantifte, of the Isle of Man, and I 
demand the rights that a citizen of a free country may 
expect.” 

His only answer was a brutal laugh nnd a jeer, as 
tbe revolutionists in blouses gave him into the charge 
of the revolutionists in uniform, who pushed him and 
his old servant through the prison door. They forced 
them down a flight of damp stone steps into a low- 
roofed dungeon, reeking of filth and damp, and then 
chained them together to a ring in the wall. 

When the footsteps of their guards died into silence, 
and the last notes of their wild, harsh song rang away 
into the echoing vaults of the building, MbDermot 
looked at his young master, who, pale as death, 
was striving to change the galling position of his 
fetters. . 

“Master Alec,” he said, in a broken voice, that 
strove to be gay in spite of everything, “ ’tis a mercy 
your honoured family is not of Irish extraction, and 
gifted with second sight 1 What would your lady 
mother say if she saw you now ? and what would — 
Miss Rosemary — say ? ” 

He broke off short, and laying down his head on his 
chained hands, broke into a fit of choking sobs, which 
he tried vainly to repress. 

At the mention of Rosemary’s name Alec grew only 
a shade whiter. He was tearless, for his grief was 
beyond tears. A mist swept before his eyes, but he 
brushed the tears away, and steadied his voice. 

“ McDermot— -why, my old friend, cheer up. Crying 
never mended matters yet, and there’s a silver lining 
to every cloud.” 

He spoke cheerfully, feigning a light-heartedness 
which he was far from feeling, and McDermot revived 
at his words ; and it was well for the honour of old 
Ireland that he did so, for, before long, a quick, firm 
step was heard upon the stairs outside, a key grated in 
the rusty lock, and one of their gaolers entered the 
prison again, this time with a different air. 

“ The Governor desires your immediate presence,” 
he said, with rough civility. 

And without a word Alec and McDermot followed 
him into the outer world again. 

“ A quare look-out this,” whispered the old servant. 
“ In these days, and with these mighty quare ideas about, 
who knows but what we are going to be made governors 
of some little island of our own. The sentry fellow 
seems mighty civil all of a sudden.” 

“ Far morq likely, my dear fellow, that we’re follow- 
ing our executioner to the scaffold. This civility is 
proba1:)ly a blind, put on to make death more surprising. 
Pray God we may be ready for what He sends Us,” 
answered Constantine solemnly. 

iNO OF CHAPTBR TKS FIFTH. 
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FORTUNES IN FACES. ; 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “HOW TO BE HAPPY T&OUGH MARRIED,"' “ THE BUSINESS OF LIFE,” ETC. 



JOSEPHINE DE LA PAGEftIB. 


“ IS my fortune, sir, she saict” Talcing 

this as our text, we propose to discourse 
about women who by reason of the gift of 
r 4 s\ beauty which they possessed were able to 
tnarrjrinto an exalted position, and become iifectly 
or indirectly great social influences. As we have no 
sympathy with mere worldly marriages, we shall select 
for mention only those who won their husbands with* 
out, as far as it is known, designing to do so. 

Many cases of the kind might be mentioned in the 
histories of ancient Rome and Greece, and the in- 
stances recorded in the Old Testament are bven more 
familiar. Coming down to our own history, we re- 
member how the' beauty of Dame Elizabeth Grey (born 
Woodville), the widow of Sir John Grey, - made her 
queen to Edward IV. It could hardly be called good 
fortune, perhaps, when the lovely face of Jane Seymour, ' 
daughter of Sir John Seymour, raised her to the 
throne beside that professional, widower, Henry VIIL 
Still, there were many women, no doubt, who envied 
^her the dangerous elevation. Not very fortunate 
either, really, though she seemed to be, was? Josephine 
de la Pagerie, the Martinique girl, when her beauty.r- 
she was called “the pretty Creole ’’—caused her to 
become wife of the so-called great Napoleon and 
Empress of the French. Wb shall only just mention 
the Empress Eugdnie, as she is still living. Her rise 
and pathetic fall are quite modern history. 

Several English princes have wished to marry sub- 
jects with whose beauty they were captivated, but 
they huve been prevented from doing so l?y the law 
which requires the sovereign’s consent to all royal; 
marriages. The beauty of the Widow of a certain 


Thomas Fitzherbert, Esquire, won the heart of Geqrge 
IV. when he was Prince of Wales, and in 1787 he 
married her. She was as good as she was beautiful,, 
and she obtained a great hold over her wayward and 
inconstant husband. Unfortunately, the royal mar- 
riage law stepped in, and destroyed the only chance 
George IV. had of domestic happiness and respect- 
ability. English society, however, refused to endbrse 
the verdict of the law ; and she tvas treated to the 
^nd of her days,with the utmost respect by all ranks 
of society. 

One old countryman said to another : “ If everyone 
had been of my mind, everyone would have wanted 
to marry my old woman.’’ His friend answered : “If 
everyone had been of my mind, no one would have 
wanted to marry her.” So it is that each eye forms i 
its own idea of beauty. This, no doubt, was .the 
reason why John, Duke of Argyll, who, next to Marl- 
borough, was the most distinguished soldier whom 
England welcomed back on the Conclusion of the 
peace of Utrecht in 1715— this is why. a. laurel- 
crowned, accomplished, and generally . fascinating 
duke married Jane. Warburton, one of Queen Anne’s 
maids of honour, who was only the daughter of a 
Cheshire squire, and was not generally considered to 
hdve personal charms. Plain truth and' honbsty 
were the principal features of her character, and when 
these ar£ in a woman’s character they make her face 
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attractive to one who, like the Duke of Argyll, could 
appreciate a good woman. 


years, “Jones*’ read in a paper news of the death of 
, his unclc,v;th^^pl^^ that his presence 

wfi^M now^hei^ BitiflUey:House by Stamford 

‘ Town,” ^ tbld his that he wa^. called on business 
>iht6'i]meoinshi^ that he wished her to accompany 
J^binC. They set out without delay, she sitting, as was 
f'^he fashion of the day, on a pillion behind him. They 
)ms$ed the seats of various gentlemen and noblemen 
pii the road,, but at last they came to a particularly 
dne mansion and park. Sarah gazed in admiration, 
and quietly Yemarked— 

“ What a magnificent house ! ** 

, ^ “ How should you like, my dear Sally, to be mistress 
of such a place ? ” was her lord’s reply. 

“ Very much indeed, if we were rich enough to live 
in it.” 

“I am glad that you like it^the place is yours. 
I am Earl of Exeter, and you are my countess.” 

“ And a gentle consort made he, ^ 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble bdy, 

And the people lov*d her much.” 

The poet has beautifully described the drooping of a 
flower removed from its native air into a higher level, 
but the “ Peasant Countess ’* died, as a matter of fact, 
at the birth of her third' child. Her picture in the 
billiard-room at Burleigh House represents the face 
which made her fortune as very beautiful ; but an old 
woman and man belonging to Bolas, who were inter- 
rogated about the matter a few years ago, were not as 
enthusiastic as might have been expected. “ She 


. From the day when King Cophetua wedded the 
beggar-maid,” cases "have from time to lime occurred 
of men of high position marrying girls who were not 
born in the purple, and whose faces were their only 
fortunes. In 1791 Henry Cecil, presumptive heir to 
the titles and estates of an old uncle, found a wife, not 
in Belgravia, but in Bolas, a country village of Shrop- 
shire, nestling amongst green lanes and fruitful apple- 
orchards. A storm of thunder and rain coming on, 
he had taken shelter in a cottage, and as the rain got 
worse and worse, begged that he might be allowed to 
Stay till morning, eveit if he had only a chair “ to rest 
upon in the lower room/’ This request was grudg- 
ingly granted by Thomas Hoggins, the owner of the 
house, because, in answer to inquiries as to why he 
was wandering about, Cecil spoke vaguely and unsatis- 
factorily, and at last said he was an “undertaker,” 
taking refuge in the vagueness of the term. Tennyson, 
whose ballad is founded on this story, makes “The 
Lord of Burleigh ” call himself not an “undertaker” 
but a “landscape painter,” which,, perhaps, is a more 
poetical business. Next morning the stranger made 
the acquaintance of Sarah, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoggins, a rustic beauty of seventeen. It was a 
case of love at first sight, and the fields where’ Sarah 
piilked the cows became Elysian fields to M;*/ Jones — 
for so Cecil styled himself. To make a long story / 
Tshort, in tbree months’ time Henry Jones (he still con- 
cealed his real name . and rank) and Sarah Hoggins 



were married and lived on in the village— -it is said in h,r.h. the duchess of Gloucester. 

the old folks* house. When be Had been married two (Frbm an tngfovhtg by Henry Beyer,) 



THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE. 

{After ike painting by Sir /. Reynolds^ P,R,A.) 


might have been welMooking,” was all that the old 
woman would admit, while the old man said nothing 
more than that he believed Sarah Hoggins was a 
“ straight lass/’ 

A somewhat similar romance was in the Ashbrook 
family. William, the third baron and second Viscount 
Ashbrook, when a gentleman-commoner of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was struck with the beauty of a 
peasant-girl named Betty Ridge, whose father used to 
punt a ferry-boat across the Isis at Northmoor, near 
Oxford. The . water-nymph was neither old enough 
nor sufficiently educated to become his wife, though 
she could read and write pretty well, as is proved by 
her signature, “ Betty Ridge,” in the marriage register 
book of the parish. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Flower, as he then was, placed the lovely ferry-girl 
tinder the tuition of a lady a few miles off, where 
he visited her from time to time, and marked with 
the enthusiasm of a romantic lover her progress in 
polite accomplishments. In three years the blushing 
daughter of the ferryman became- Mrs. Flower, and 
ultimately Viscountess Ashbrook. She died early in 
the present century at a good old ag^, honoured and 
loved by all her husband’s family. On a wall in one 
•of the rooms at Castle Durrow may be seen a portrait 
commemorating the charms which gained for her 
promotioji^ The grandchild of the peasant girl was 
married to George, fifth Duke of MArlborougb. 

Maria Walpole, the niece of Horace Walpole, was 
-conspicuous for her beauty in a circle of celebrated 
^beauties. When very young, she became the wife of 


the Earl of Waldegrave, and had three daughters, who 
were little less lovely than herself. The earl was an 
excellent husband, and when he died the sorrow of his 
widow was great. After some time, however, her loss 
was compensated — from a worldly point of view— by 
marriage with the Duke of Gloucester, a prince of the 
blood royal. 

Everyone sympathised with the sorrow of our young 
Princess May when the Duke of Clarence died 
just as she was receiving congratulations upon her 
prospectively happy union with him. We felt for the 
amiable, benevolent princess herself, but the saddest 
thought in connection with her bereavement was that 
it was a representative one. Thousands of other 
English maidens have lost their lovers almost on the 
eve of marriage. This wa^ the sad fortune of Lady 
Horatio Waldegrave, one of the three beautiful 
daughters of the Duchess of Gloucester, of whom we 
have been speaking. The 6uke of Ancaster, to whom 
she was shortly going to be married, suddenly died. 
The event, which was much talked of in the 
‘‘ society ” of the day, and which makes us think of 
the Princess May, is thus Spoken of by Horace 
Walpole, the grand-uncle of the bride-widow. ** You 
will be charmed,^ ^he wrote, “ I flatter myself, with 
poor Horatio, who is not at all well, but has behaved 
with a gentleness, sweetness, and modesty that are 
lovely. She has had no romantic conduct, concealed 
all she could, and discovered nothing she felt but by 
her looks. She is now xnore pleasing, though she 
looks ill, by her silent softness, than before by her 
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youthful vivacity. Maria, almost as much wounded was known as the Queen of the Whigs.” Her mother 

and to be pitied, carries off another kind of misfortune was one whose face brought to her very good fortune, 

with a noble spirit.” Horatio afterwards married She was the daughter of a Mr. Poyntz, who was for 

Lord Hugh Seymour. “The Three Ladies Walde- some time travelling tutor to the third Duke of 

grave” is perhaps the most celebrated of the pictures Devonshire. Falling in love with her, the son and 

painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. heir of Earl Spencer only waited one day after he 

In more recent times there was. another Lady * came of age until he married her. Although the wed- 
Waldegrave whose face made her fortune, the ding was private, the entry into London was anything 

daughter of Braham, the singer. She first married but that. The cavalcade of horses and carriages was 

the seventh Earl Waldegrave and afterwards Mr. so great that the people of the villages it passed through 
Chichester Fortescue, who became Lord Carlingford. ran out brandishing pitchforks and spades, and shout- 

She was celebrated as one of the leaders of society ing : “ The invasion is coming ! ” When the bride 

in London. . first appeared at Court she wore diamonds worth 

After Lady Waldegrave, the most celebrated of the ;£ioo,ooo that had belonged to Sarah, Duchess of 

beauties who sat for portraits to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Marlborough, She was carried in a sedan-chair lined 

was Kitty Fisher; She was his model not only for^ with white satin, preceded by a negro page, and fol- 

“ Venus,” his “ Danae,” and his “ Cleopatra Dissolv- lowed by footmen in splendid liveries. The happi- 

ing the Pearl,” but also for the arms, throats, and ness of the couple, however, rested on a more solid 

busts of the aristocratic sitters, whose portraits the foundation than satin and diamonds. They were 

artist was commissioned to paint. This Catharine charitable and generous, and so genuinely in love with 

Fisher, or “Fissher,” who was said to have turned each other that the bride of 1755 was able in 1776 to 

half the noblemen of England into fishermen, was the write to David Garrick : “ It will to-morrow be one- 

daughter of a German stay-maker. The lady did not and-twenty years since Lord Spencer married me, and 

captivate merely by her outward form, for she was ac- I verily believe we have neither of us repented of our 

complished, and the “ life and soul of the company ” lot from that time to this.” 

wherein she moved. Whether she deserved it or not “ May the luck of the Gunnings attend you!” was 

(we do not think that she did), she did not escape the the blessing of an Irish beggar man in Dublin j and 

tongue of scandal ; but, perhaps, it was iQipossible in the ejaculation passed into a proverb. The “ luck of 

those days for so celebrated a beauty to do this; the Gunnings” had reference to the extraordinary 

However this may be, Miss Fisher in 1765 settled down social career of Maria and Elizabeth, daughters of J . 
decorously in marriage with Mr. Norris, “a young Gunning, Esq., County Roscommon, Ireland. They 

gentleman of good Kentish family,” his father the were “ countessed and double-duchessed,” Maria 

member for Rye. There could not have been much 
harm in the all-subduing Kitty, of else that stern 
moralist, Dr. Johnson, would not have regretted, 
as he did, that he happened to be out when she 
was brought by a friend to call upon him. 

The singular loveliness of Bessie Surtees, of New- 
castle, won the heart of a barrister called John 
Scott, and the young people ran away and were 
married. At first it did not look as if this were a 
case of a face making a fortune, for on the third 
day after their union their funds were exhausted, 
they had not a home to go to, and they did not 
know whether their friends would ever speak to 
them again. If, however, the early married life of 
Mrs. Scott was a struggle, she was rewarded when 
she saw her husband take his seat upon the wool- 
sack, and become Lord Eldon. The heart of 
another young barrister was captivated when 
Christina Fullerton looM at him “through eyes 
whose glances were as gentle as the music of her 
lute,” The young barrister was Henry Erskine, 
who be^came Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

Beauty has succeeded in winning many other 
barristers who became famous, Towry, who 
married Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, was so 
beautiful that she was not only followed at balls 
and assemblies, but strangers used to collect in 
Bloomsbury Square to gaze at her as she watered 

the flowers in her balcony. countess spencer, and i-Ady georoiana spencer. 

Georgiana, wife of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, Wtf* »*• h Sir /, Rtyneidt.) 
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MARIA, COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 
{After the painting by C Read.) 


marrying the Earl of Coventry, and Elizabeth taking 
for her first husband the Duke of Hamilton, and for 
her second the Duke of Argyle. 

The fa.ther of these girls died, leaving his widow and 
daughters unprovided for. So poor were they that 
when the two beauties were presented at the Vice- 
regal Court in Dublin it was in clothes which their 
mother had borrowed for the occasion from a friend, 
the manager of the Theatre KoyaL In 1750 the acute 
mother brought “ the dear girls to Xondon, where 
they soon became the rage. Horace Walpole and 
Miss Berry speak of them. They were the chief 
topic of conversation in coffee-rooms and drawing- 
rooms. Politics were only a bad second in public- 
estimation, for before them even ranked Miss Jeffries 
and Miss Blandy, two murderesses, who were hanged 
at Newgate the same year. “ The general attention,” 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ is divided between the 
two young ladies who were married and the two young 
ladies who were hanged.” 

Elizabeth Gunning took for her second husband the 
Duke of Argyle. This lady was sent to bring over 
Princess Charlotte. When approaching St. James’s 
Palace, the princess began to cry. The experienced 
duchess smiled. 

“ Yes,^’ said the princess angrily, you may laugh. 
Duchess, you have been married twice ; but to me it 
is no joke.” 

She died at the age of sixty-six. Although fond of 
money and of power, she used the former charitably, 
and she did not abuse the latter. Walpole is our 
great authority for the strange furore that was excited 
by these two sisters. He tells us how even the noble 
mob in the drawing-room* clambered upon chairs and 
tables to look at them ; how their doors were mobbed 
by crowds eager to see them get into their chairs, and 
places taken early at the theatres when they were 


expected ; how seven hundred people sat up all night, 
in and about a Yorkshire inn, to see the Duchess of 
Hamilton get into her post-chaise in the morning; 
while a shoemaker made money by showing the shoe 
he was making for the Countess of Coventry. 

Miss Anne Eaton, who married the artist Leech, 
“may be said not only to have made her own fortune 
by her pretty face, but that of her husband, for it be- 
came his model, as may be seen in most of the Punch 
drawings. To share fame with a celebrated man is 
not always good fortune, but Leech was the best of 
husbands and fathers. His tender anxiety for his wife 
and children was almost distressing at times to those 
about him. 

One of the three daughters of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
son of the famous Sheridan, was called the “ Queen 
of Beauty,’* because she presided in that character at 
the famous “ Eglinton Tournament” in 1839. Nine 
years before this her beautiful face had won the heart 
and hand of Lord Seymour, later St. Maur. Helen, 
another of “ The Three Graces, ’ as Siieridan’s^ grand- 
daughters were called, married, when . only eighteen, 
Mr. Price Blackwood, who, in 1839, succeeded to the 
title of Dufferin. 

In conclusion, we would remind those 'who have 
been gifted with beauty that this talent is not given 
merely in order that they may make their own for- 
tunes, but in order that they may use the influence 
which it enables them to exercise to diminish in some 
degree the misfortunes of others. Nor must we forget 
that there cannot be a high order of even physical 
beauty where indications of mental and moral 
efficiency are absent. Talleyrand once said of a 
lovely woman that “beauty was her least charm,” 
A good-humoured face is in itself pretty ; a pleasant 
smile half redeems unattractive features. 



ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF HAMILTON AND BRANDON, AND 
* DUCHESS OF ARGYLE. 

{After tk* painting by C. Read.) 
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, ^ROUBLES. 




A N£w5«ia;K>M SlV£fePS CLEAN. 


her sober senses to 
undertake. 

To begin with^ 
Humphrey was a 
struggling doctor^ 
delightful, of course, 
and really very 
clever, but as yet 
only making his 
way among the 
wary householders 
of Linton. We 
should have father 
less than ^£250 a 
year to live on, and, 
of course, it would 
be rather a tight 
squeeze with the 
certain amount of 
appearance to keep 
' up which is neces- 

sary in A doctoi^r, position. Then, a maiden aunt of 
a rather muddling disposition had lived with Hum- 
phrey for years, and had furnished the house in solid 
matter-of-fact fashion, and trained the servant in the 
way she should go, and regulated ^he household in a 
manner very unattractive indeed to outer eyes. 

1 had been brought up under very different auspices^ 
My mother’s household was one where refinement and 
luxury held sway, and my friends considered that my 
traiuing had not been one calculated to overcome the 
difficulties of the position. 

When we returned home from our honeymoon, wc 
found that Miss Deane had departed on a visit, and 
had left word that she would return to us in a month’s 
time. Meanwhile, she had got the house ready for my 
reception, and everything looked very highly polished 
and totally unattractive. 

‘‘Does Aunt Laura intend to live with us ?” I asked 
in dismay, and my husband’s answer was not re- 
assuring. 

“My darling, 1 don’t know. Any way, we’ve got a 
whole month to ourselves, to begin with.” 

So we had, and in that month I determined to work 
miracles. 

I discovered that Humphrey had never known, since 
he settled in Linton, what it was to have a comfortable 
meal well served ; and when breakfast was over, the 
morning after our return, I made my wdy to the 
kitchen. 

The house was a fairly large one, and Clara, the 
melancholy-faced but very worthy maid-gf-all-work, 
was in a perpetual state of exhaustion and depression. 


V was perlictly possible, I felt coi]Lvinced,#fo|)i:|^ 
I e v e iy c^ i^gid to do all our work comfortably with a 

exceeding!^ rasl^ artangement, and I bad already been tumii^ 
it was t6t anjr girl in j matter over in my mind. 

i. u — kitchen was a pleasant one, with a scullery and 

wash-house leading out of it, but at present it look^ a 
little dreary, and there was a want of arrangement 
about details which was very evident. 

I began by making a speech, which somehow was 
prompted by my large holland cooking apron and 
housekeeping keys, hanging by their steel chain. 

“ Clara,” I said, “ I dare say you have heard the 
proverb that ‘new brooms sweep clean.’ Now, 1 am a 
new broom, and I mean to sweep very clean ; in fact, 
to sweep away any little arrangement I do not quite 
approve of. If you like to help me in my sweeping, it 
will be very nice to work together ; if not, you had 
better begin to look out for another situation. But 
remember, I don’t want to lose you at all.” 

Clara gasped. She was rather a hopeless-looking 
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gir], with a middle-aged cast of cotmteoaisce, and a 
fearful and wonderfi^): in caps. / ^ 

« Yes 'm/^ she said. ^l!*m Sure I don^ want^to g0> 
and do anythm^^pu flke.'^ 

This was a promising beginning,atj|jd 1 beamed upon' 
her ai 'tecc. ' ^ 1 

" wen, then } be^n immediately Vith^ 

new man of work which I have mapped out fbr ydx dh 
this nice card." , " 

Apd I proceeded to fasten upon the kitchdp wall a 
largib neatly-written card With an illuminated border, 
at which Clara gated with open eyes. 

MonbaV Clean the draWg-room, bedroom, and 
sitting-room. 

Tuesday : — Dining-room and servant’s room. 

Wednesday :~-CIean surgery. Devote the after- 
noon to cleaning the silver. 

Thursday Mangle, iron, and finish the clothes 
which the washerwoman has washed on Tuesday. 

Friday : — Clean passages. 

Saturday Clean kitchen and offices. 

Rise early, and be dressed neatly at lunch-time. 

Remember that refinement does not mean extrava- 
gance, and that a good heart makes light work. 

“ Lor, mum, it*s beautiful ! ” gasped Clara, much 
admiring the effect against the drab painting of the 
walls. 

“ To begin* with,” I said, much relieved that my 
domestic was not going to take fright at the new 
rigime^ ‘^we will nail up a picture or two to cheer 
you, and to encourage you to wear a lovely cap and 
apron every afternoon. For a household is usually 
judged by the world according to the appearance of 
the maid that answers the door ; and grimy hands 
are very often an index to a grimy home.” 

“ Yes ^m,” said Clara feebly. 

“Have you no ideas for breakfast beyond fried 
bacon and boiled eggs ?” I went on cheerfully. “ Dr. 
Deane says he sometimes gets a little tired of the same 
thing dressed always the same way. One morning we 
might have bacon fried with a little potato left from 
the day before. Another time, bacon cut thin and 
rolled in batter. And again, dried haddock is very 
good cut in small pieces, boiled, and served up with 
parsley butter, flavoured with a dash of chili vinegar. 
Then fresh herrings, split open, cleaned, sprinkled with 
oatmeal, and fried, are delicious. Coffee, too, is more 
drinkable with boiled milk instead of the lukewarm 
contents of the jug to which we were treated this 
morning, Clara.” 

“ Miss Deane didn’t care about them sort of things.. 
She thought as long as we had food, it didn’t matter 
how it was cooked.” 

“ Well, «you see, Clara, I don’t think the same as 
Miss Deane, and no doubt she would much prefer to 
see things prettily served up. I shall take charge of 
the china cupboard and the store cupboards, and they 
must be spotlessly clean and neat. The silver that we 
are not using I shall keep in green baize bags, which 
will prevent it from being scratched.” 



A .SMASH. 


“ We never washed at home in Miss Deane’s time,” 
said Clara doubtfully. 

“ No ; but we are going to do so now,” I answered. 
“ We shall have a woman in to do the washing of the 
clothes and part of the mangling, and then you and I 
between us will do the starching and, the ironing. 
Washing at home is often spoken of as a terrible 
infliction, but, properly managed, it is one of the sim- 
plest matters under the sun, and saves many pounds 
in the year. I am particularly fond of white curtains 
and bed hangings, and of course they must be kept 
very dainty. I will show you the valances I intend to 
put on every bed in the house, instead of the old- 
fashioned ones. They are just a slip of white dimity 
thrown over the palliasse, trimmed at either end with 
embroidery, and just short enough to clear the floor, 
so that they may be pulled off and washed when dirty. 
Clara, I don’t Jike carpet on the kitchen floor. You 
must take this bit up and throw it away, and I will get 
you a piece of oil-cloth, with a small rug to put your 
feet on in the evenings when it is cold. Carpet catches 
the grease, and is hor^d for a kitchen.” 
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“ Yes murmured Clara, with a dismal presenti- 
ment that the last landmark of old times 'was to be 
swept away. 

“ You know that we must not expect to go through life 
without coming across a few troubles on our way ; and 
although you tell me that you have not met with any 
cooking accidents yet, still it is just as well to be pre- 
pared, in case of an emergency. Supposing that you 
are so unfortunate as to overturn a kettle or pan full of 
boiling water upon yourself, and I should not be at 
home, you must immediately mix some common 
kitchen whitening with sweet oil or water. Plaster 
the whole of the burn and some inches beyond it with 
the above, after mixing it to the consistency of common 
paste.' It acts like a charm in quieting the pain. 
Keep the mixture moist from time to time with oil or 
fresh water, and at night wrap the whole part in 
flannel or gutta-percha, to keep the moisture from 
evaporating. If, on the other hand, you happen to cut 
yourself, and the wound is a severe one— near perhaps 
to an artery— send for the doctor at once. But while 
he is coming, bind up the cut. limb with a clean hand- 
kerchief tied tightly just above the cut to stop the 
bleeding, and hold it under a tap of running water, so 
that the circulation may be thoroughly chilled. If you 
have grazed the skin off. your hand, be very careful 


Here I paused for lack of breath, though not of ideas, 
and Clara began again^ in a voice which showed she 
was impressed by my notions. 

‘‘The master said that I .used to burn a deal too 
much coal, ma^aip ; and to do tasty dishes you waht 
such a very hot fire.’' 

“ There are several ways of saving coal, Clara. For 
one thing, you must have a cinder basket, and sift the 
cinderi? every morning, throwing only the dust into 
the ash-bin, as the lumps make very hot fires. I will 
also get you a little cooking stove with a spirit lamp, 
which you can use in the summer for making small 
dishes, and which will occasionally save the lighting 
of a fire, For the drawing-room this winter I mean 
to invest in fire-balls, which are made of fire-brick, and 
when red-hot give out quite as much heat as coals. I 
also intend to haVe a fire-basket in the dining-room, 
which in the evening can be carried off bodily to my 
bedroom with its contents, and will save lighting a fire 
there. In the surgery we will have a gas stove, which 
can be turned on at need,, and then extinguished.” 

Clara was balancing a spobn meditatively in her 
hand while I was speaking, and the dull appearance 
of the silver caught my eye at once, 

“ I don’t think that you quite understand the theory 
of cleaning silver,” I continued. “Of course my 


always to tie it up from the air in a piece of rag or a 
glove finger; for very bijten blood poisoning is the 
result of a neglected injury, slight though it may seem, 
through contact with impure substances — washing-up 
water or black lead. I do not expect ybu to be abso- 
lutely infallible in the vOay of breakages, but I do 
expect you to be absolutely truthful in confessing every 
breakage to me. Some servants, so soon as they chip 
or damage any piece of china, throw it away into the 
ash-bin at once, thinking that its absence will not 
be noticed. Now, if you have the misfortune to 
smash any of my lovely new china, bring it to me 
at once, before any morsel of it is lost ; and I have 
a capital bottle of cement which wiirmake the cup 
or plate nearly as good as new again. Only don’t 
go in for wholesale smashing on purpose to try if 
the cement is as good as I say.” 

Clara laughed heartily, and I continued 

“ One other point which I shall never weary 
of trying to impress upon you is that the 
virtue of punctuality is one of the most im- 
portant that a servant can possess. I 
want you to try to have one hour for doing 
every single duty in the day, and to jl 

keep to it always, without variation. I 
am going to have a bell hung in my bed- 
room to ring just at the head of your 
bed, and I sh^l ring it at half-past six 
every morning. Half-an-hour’s lateness o 

in the mproing will throw you half-an- 
hour wrong all the day through till bed- 
time, and half-an-hour gained in the 
morning means a gain in temper, tidi- ’ , 

ness, and looks, for a good temper is the 
surest road to the possession of a pleas- 
ing face.” 
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wedding presents are all brilliantly new at present, but 
the plate belonging to the house strikes me as very 
much out of order. 1 like to have a positively glitter- 
ing dinner-table, and it is a very easy matter, after all ; 
for it only needs plenty of elbow-grease, and when the 
plate is in order very little powder is necessary. You 
must wash the silver every day, after using, in warm 
soft water, with a little soda and plenty of yellow soap. 
Dry it on a soft towel, and polish it up with a good 
chamois leather. If this is done every day, ‘Plate 
Powder^ need only be used once a week, or less, 
often even than that. Then all the table glass must 
be washed in a special wooden bowl, which must be 
used for nothing else, for fear of grease. A lather of 
soapsuds is better than actual soap, and each piece of 
glass should be dried on soft linen. When placing the 
glasses upon the dinner table, you should either handle 
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them with a cloth or a clean glove, as there is nothing 
more disagre^eable than seeing a finger-mark upon a 
tumbler,^' 

“You seem to be very particular, ma’am ; but 111 
do my best to please you, and I hope you will help me; 
to improve myself,” said Clara cheerily, as she shoul- 
dered a tray full of breakfast things, and followed me 
out of the room. 

“ We will attack the drawing-room and dining-room 
to-morrow, Clara,” I said, as I opened the door of the 
linen cupboard. “ I have great ideas for those rooms, 
and I mean to have the prettiest house in the whole of 
Linton ! ” 

Clara smiled sympathetically, and I heard her sing- 
ing blithely over her work that morning ; and my 
bedroom fireplace shone like burnished metal with 
the amount of elbow-grease she put into it. 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 

SECOND SERIES. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 
A TALK ABOUT FERNS. 

f T was Christmas Day^and our old friends John 
and Alice Smith were, in accordance with a 
previous agreement, paying their return visit 

to their neighbours Charles Robinson and 

Mary, his niece. Ample justice had already 
been done to the time-honoured roast beef, plum- 
pudding, and mince pies, when a good round log 
that had a few minutes before been placed on the 
drawing-room fire suddenly gave vent to such a 
pyrotechnic explosion, that the happy quartette but 
just seated quietly around the grate started to their 
feet, and took an abrupt and mirthful flight to the 
centre of the room. This certainly gave a turn to the 
conversation, for presently the host called to his guest: 
“What voyage of discovery are you on now^ John ?” 
“I am looking,” said John, in reply, peering about 
him as he spoke— “ I am looking at this miniature 
Crystal Palace.” 

“ Oh yes ; is it not charming?” said Charles, quickly 
closing a book he was’ casually looking at ; “ though I 
suppose I must not sing the praises of my Own handi- 
work.” 

All four had now gathered round the object of 
curiosity under discussion, which Alice described as 
a pretty little greenhouse. 

Charles thought it a good opportunity to begin a 
gardening lecture, and forthwith entered upon his 
explanatory address. 

“ This little greenhouse, as you aptly describe it, 
Mrs. Smith, was the contrivance of a certain Mr. Ward, 
many, very many years ago, for the cultivation of 
plants, and more particularly of ferns, in rooms, and 
in consequence' they have ever since been called, 
after their founder, Wardian cases. Of course we can 
make them of any size.” 





WARDIAN CASE. 


“And after all,” continued Charles, “a Wardian 
case may 1)6 said to be little more than a pot of flowers 
on a large scale, and with a bell-glass over it. For 
this is really what we do. Here, you see, I utilised 
first a strong old box, an old oak one— for good durable 
material is essential for our purpose— as a common 
deal one, with its sides roughly put together, would 
v6ry probably fall to pieces after a short time. Anyhow^, 
oaky of course, is not a necessity, but strength certainly 
is. Well, this box, you see, is rather better than a foot 
in depth, and I first of all removed its lid, and next 1 
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» MAIDENHAIR. 

{Adianium Cumatum.) 

.coated it inside with pitch, by way of preserving it from 
decay. And then, drainage being the hrst essential for 
the cultivation of anything whatever, I put on the 
bottom of my box a good layer of brickbats, broken 
pieces of tile, or crooked stones and lumps of sand- 
stone, each rough piece being about the size of a good 
large plum. Let this bottom layer be some four inches 
in depth, and upon this have another drainage layer 
about two inches deep, but let the broken bits of tile, 
etc., be of a smaller size than those at the bottom. 

“Next, upon this I put my first layer of soil about 
three inches deep, consisting of broken turf of a light 
loamy quality ; and lastly, 1 placed upon the whole my 
final and more carefully prepared compost, varying 
necessarily in accordance with the nature of the plants 
intended to be grown. In my case, however, as ferns 
were to be put in, I might here describe in a general 
way the nature of the soil best suited for fern growing. 
Ferns Mke a light open soil, with peat, leaf-mould, and 
plenty of sand. Now ferns, as we know, are largely 
in their natural state seen to be growing among rocks : 
accordingly you notice I have put on and among my 



GOLftEN ‘3I.EAVED GYMNOGR AMMA. 
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Upper surface of soil a few rough stones and pieces Ot 
rock-work, which have a pretty effect as well. And 
lastly, you see I have covered over the whole with a 
glass case. This, bear in mind, is not really intended 
to exclude the air, but is mainly meant to keep off dust, 
and to maintain inside a uniform moisture on the 
plants under its protection. Open the case pretty often, 
and you will then not only prevent the dew from 
depositing itself upon the inside of the glass, but you 
will maintain a uniform temperature; and, what is 
more, we must not forget that, in addition to drainage 
and water, etc., air is a necessity for all growth.” 

“ Bravo, Charles ! you have given us a capital 
description of this Wardian case,’’ said John ; “and I 
shall certainly devote some of the long winter after- 
noons and evenings to setting up one myself, if only 
to see if I cannot cut yours out.” 

“ Do you know,” continued John, “if I was going to 
describe .to a friend this glass covering, Charles— for, 
after all, you have not told us very much about that — I 
think I should illustrate my meaning by sketching the 
glass covering of a modern funeral car !” 



hart’s tongue. 

{Scolofendrium Vulgare,) 


“Well, certainly,” said Charles, laughing while 
looking at the hasty etching of his friend, “you have 
given us a melancholy, but at the same time a most apt, 
illustration on a large scale of the very thing wanted!” 

“And,” added Charles, “supposing .your glass cover- 
ing, or indeed that your whole Wardian case was a 
large one, I would suggest that the top could be made 
to lift off, or, if you preferred it, you might have a 
couple of hinges.” 

“ And now,” said John, “can you give us, Charles, 
the names of a few ferns or plants in general most 
suited for growth under a Wardian case, because 
I am then going to trespass on you still further, 
and ask for a little more talk about ferns in the 
abstract.” 

“Well,” said Charles, “I suppose we had better 
'begin with the ever popular Maidenhair — Adianium 
formosunu^ This likes a sandy peaf and loam ; and, 
my dear felldw, you know, I could name many varieties 
of this much prized and most beautiful member of the 
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Polypodiaceae, or fern tribe. Here, for instance, is 
another, the AdiarUum Hispidulum^ or slightly hairy 
Maidenhair ; or here, again, you see I have in my little 
collection the Adiantum Moritzianum. There, too, 
you see the Tunbridge filmy fern — Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense^ which fiourishes best among damp 
sandstone, Many is the party of fern explorers that 
I have joined in Kent in quest' of that now somewhat 
scarce fern. 

“ Then, again, here is a Begonia— B. Martiand^ 
which 1 find adapted to grow in my case ; or — to go 
back again to our ferns— here is the Biechnum gracile^ 
and again the B, pofypody/olia. But to sum up, you 
must all see that it is impossible to go on naming 
specimens ; but next, perhaps, to ferns, I would suggest 
a few of the orchid tribe as adapted for the Wardian 
case. And then, again, 1 should be careful, first of all, 

I think, to ascertain the ultimate size which any given 
jfiant is likely to attain before I introduced it into my 
case, as otherwise you might find by the side of some 
dwarf specimen a giant one that was evidently bent 
upon ultimately breaking a way through your glass 
top. And finally, 1 think I would not have in the case 
plants that were merely and strictly seasonal in their 
growth." 

’ “ Well, and now, Charles," said John, “we shall not 

let you off before you get out of the Wardian case to 
say something about other ferns.” 

“ So as I am to begin again then, just as I thought 
you had had enough of me," said Charles, “ we will 
talk generally of the culture of our hardy ferns. The 
best plan is first of all, when on any country excursion, to 
notice where ferns grow, that is to say, under what 
conditions, and then secondly to notice what those 
ferns are. Some, for example, we find growing 
luxuriantly in a wood under trees, some on quite ex- 
posed places, such as on rocks, while the common 
bracken we find nearly everywhere, down indeed 
almost to the sea-shore itself. Let us suppose, then, 
that we fit up in a shady corner of our garden a sort of 
lovers’ retreat, known as the fernery, and pile up plenty 
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Biechnum Spicant, 


of rock- work as a foundation for the whole. Well, all 
the varied kinds of the Aspienium, or Spleen wort, are 
suited to rock- work. So that, taking Nature as our 
best guide, any ferns that we find growing, say, in a 
low moist soil, we should do well to plant at the base 
of our rock- work, while any that we notice growing on 
exposed and wild places we had better therefore plant 
upon the top of our artificial rock- work. To wind up* 
then, with a few more specimens : the well-known Lady 
Fern {Athyrium filixfemind) will thrive well either in 
a damp and shady situation, or even in a pot as an 
ornamental and graceful plant. Or again in damp 
places, all varieties of the Lastrea will do well. And 
one thing, when treating of ferns, must strike us all : do 
you know what I mean, John 

“ Well, I suppose,” was the reply, “ it is that fernis 
one and all want plenty of water.” 

“ Right enough,” said Charles. “ A fernery will never 
thrive in a drought,” 
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THE VEASEYBRIDGE ELECTION. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THE CANDIDATES. 

0 you have asked Mr. Charleston, 
as well as Mr. Mennycombe, to 
dinner, Ella ? 

‘‘ Yes, father. It is right for the 
candidates to be on* friendly 
j terms.*' 

1 “ I hope everything will go off 
well— amicably, 1 mean ; but I 

must say that you have acted rather imprudently. You 
know' my sympathies are with Mr. Mennycombe.** 

Sir Giles Fairlie looked, as he .felt, anxious with 
regard to the proposed dinner. 

He was the social magnate of Veaseybridge, half the 
village belonged to him ; he ruled local politics, more 
or less successfully, and was naturally proud of his 
position. Mr. Mennycombe was his friend; as Sir 
Giles often told his daughter— “a most estimable 
man ** — “ one who will make a name in the world,*’ and, 
though Ella's father had not gone out of his way to 
push the banker's candidature, he regarded him as the 
only possible member for Veaseybridge, 

Mr. Mennycombe had formerly represented a Scotch 
town in Parliament, but, having been defeated at the 
last election, was compelled to seek another seat, and 
had turned to this constituency, which he had been 
judiciously nursing for years. Ella was a girl of 
decided opinions. She did not trouble herself about 
the respective merits of political doctrines, but she 
knew that she both liked and admired Mr. Menny- 
combe’s rival. She was standing by her fathers side . 
in the library of Fwiirlington Hall when the above con- 
versation took place. After a pause, during which 
Sir Giles had been contemplating his eldest daughter 
and housekeeper with eyes of mingled admiration and 
disapproval he added slowly — ^ 

“ I believe you prefer Charleston to Mr. Menny- 
combe, Ella ; and yet there can be no question which 
is the abler man. Do you remember Mennycombe's 
great speech in the House on the Veaseybridge Rail- . 
way Bill ? Even his opponents owned that it was 
masterly; and then his eloquent address at the 
Working Men’s Institute the other day !— such flowing 
sentences, and so admirably delivered 1 ” 

Ella blushed. She had a wonderfully fair skin for 
a brunette, and the warm colour mounted, even to the 
soft, little, black curls, which fell about her ears and 
forehead, as she answered — * 

“ I do like Mr. Charleston, father ; he is in earnest 
about his work. Mr. Mennycombe's speeches are ex- 
cellent, I own ; l)ut they always sound as though he 
learned them by heart and spoke them off to time, as 
a cannon discharges a ball. 1 believe someone must 
write them for him.” 

Sir Giles was roused to indignation on his friend’s 
behalf. 

“My dear Ella, you are terribly prejudiced,” he 


exclaimed indignantly, “ and I regret your unfortunate 
predisposition against Mr. Mennycombe all the more 
because he is so .obviously attached to you. In 
fact, he told me the other day that it is his intention, 
as soon as this election is over, to make you an offer 
of ” 

“Oh, father, pray don’t let us discuss that point 
now! You are always so good and kind to me that 
I know you will not wish me to marry any man I do 
not love.” 

“ No ; but you should have some reason for your 
dislikes, Ella.” 

“ I do not dislike Mr. Mennycombe, but I cannot 
trust him as you do. He seems insincere, to my judg- 
ment, while Mr. Charleston ” 

“ It is a great pity,” said Sir Giles, not noticing his 
daughter’s hesitation, “for I am sure that Menny- 
combe will be a Cabinet Minister before he dies ! ” 

But Ella only laughed and shook her head.« 

“ What will he be, father ? Home Secretary ? No, 
he is not legal President of the Board of Trade? 
No, for he despises commercial pursuits. Perhaps 
he may be Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a peerage 
for his party services might content him ! I am sure 
he would like to be called ^ Lord Combesborough ! ’ ” 

Sir Giles shrugged his shoulder in a deprecating 
way, and made no further effort to urge Mr. Menny- 
combe’s claims. Ella’s bright brown eyes had a saucy 
merriment in them, which threatened ridicule of that 
worthy gentleman, both as a Member of Parliament 
and a suitor. 

She had been mistress of her father’s house so long 
that she had lost all girlish diffidence, and spoke her 
mind freely upon subjects, which, until late years, have 
been considered the exclusive prerogative of masculine 
intellects and tongues. 

The Veaseybridge Railway Bill had been the great 
question agitating the neighbourhood of her home, and 
in this, as in many other matters, Eric Charleston’s 
action had met with her approval. 

If the proposed railway were allowed, many poor 
homes of the neighbouring town would be destroyed, 
and . land, which had been used as a public recreation 
ground, covered by a station. Mr. Mennycombe 
strenuously advocated this step in the advancement of 
“ Civilisation ” ; Mr. Charleston as strenuously opposed 
it. But then Eric was only a barrister, whereas 
Benjamin Mennycoml;^e was a local celebrity. These 
things count for a good deal in a self-centred, out-of- 
the-world constituency such as the Veaseybridge 
' division of Wereham. 

On the afternoon preceding the evening of the 
great dinner, Ella gathered and arranged the flowers 
to deck the table. Her deft fingers interwove blossoms 
and ferns with graceful effect, but she chose to in- 
troduce the Charleston as well as the Mennycombe 
eolours. 

Party feeling, though only of a local character, ran 
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high at Veaseybridge, but not higher, perhaps, than 
the personal advocacy and opposition of Ella Fairlie’s 
heart. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

THE DINNER. 

The rival candidates met, and were scrupulously polite 
to each other. Ella stood by, and watched with mis- 
chievous amusement while they exchanged compli- 
ments and commonplaces, and in her own mind noted 
the coi>trast between their two faces — always to Mr. 
Mennycombe^s disadvantage. 

It was true that she had facts to support her criticism. 
Eric Charleston’s pale complexion, keen blue eyes, 
and brown hair, thinned and already greying at the 
temples, gave him a scholarly air, particularly notice- 


able beside florid, bearded Benjarftin Mennycombe, a 
man of pompous presence and loud voice. Behind 
the banker, following meekly in his footsteps, appeared 
his secretary, young John Lea,' The great man seldom 
went anywhere without this attendant satellite, this 
smaller orb, which shone only in light borrowed from 
the superior planet. Once, when progressing down 
Veaseybridge High Street in this fashion, Mr. Menny- 
combe had been grossly insulted by a small boy. 

“ Look out, Bill ! ” cried the urchin to a comrade ; 
“ ’ere comes the big drum an’ the little drumstick ! ’* 

The nickname had taken root in unfriendly minds, 
for people averred that, as the big drum would be in- 
audible without the aid of the little drumstick, so Mr. 
Mennycombe’s eloquence was entirely due to insignifi- 
cant John Lea, his bashful secretary. 


874 
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During the dinner^ 'Sir Giles Fairlij directed the 
conversation intq.Atthcontrovecsial channels. The 
Veaseybridge Railway JJill was not so much as men- 
tioned. 

“ We have to oppbse each other in this contest^ Mr. 
Charleston/' said Mr, Mennycombe, with a patronising 
wave of his fat hand, but — er — I trust that you will 
believe that— er— I am delighted to meet you on terms 
of— er — friendship," 

‘‘We shall fight each other honourably,” Eric 
answered, .with the bluntness which characterise all 
his speeches, “ so there will be no room for enmity.” 

Ella delighted in this reply, but Mr. Mennycombe 
did not relish it. • He thought his younger opponent 
impertinently frank, and turned to express this opinion 
in an undertone to Mr. Lea ; but the secretary, forgetful 
of all political obligations, was enjoying a quiet talk 
with Ella's pretty younger sister Lilian. 

Sir Giles watched them with a frown upon his brow. 
He was not a man who would place any obstacle in 
the way of true love, but, nevertheless, he was disap- 
pointed by the inconvenient distastes and predilections 
/of both his daughters. Ella laughed at Mr. Menny- 
combe ; Lilian smiled upon John Lea. 

Eric, for his part, was ill at ease ; he disliked being 
thrown into the society of his wealthy opponent. They 
had met at the Town Hall at the nomination that 
morning, and had shaken each other’s hand, murmur- 
ing the polite insincerities which courtesy demanded ; 
but that was different to this three hours’ ordeal. Eric 
was impulsive and outspoken, and found himself con- 
stantly touching upon a forbidden subject of conversa- 
tion, or making some awkward allusion. 

As soon as possible he escaped from Mr. Menny- 
combe’s local anecdotes and his host’s reminiscences. 
Ella was in the drawing-room, and he thought that 
she blushed and smiled when he entered. 

There was no longer necessity for Eric to preserve 
the same caution with regard to conversation. 

“ I shall be heartily glad when this election is over, 
Miss Fairlie he said as he took the low chair beside 
her. 

“ You look tired,” the girl answered gently, “ but 
there are only three more days of work, and then the 
polling. Do you think you have any chance of winning, 
Mr. Charleston ? You need not mind telling me, for I 
can allow myself no political partisanship. I ask as a 
friend, and your answer will not be repeated.” . 

“ I’m ^ure that I haven’t the ghost of a chance ! ” 
Eric replied. “ Mr. Mennycombe has so much local 
influence, though I think I could have won in spite of 
that ; it is his eloquence which will gain the seat for 
him.” 

Ella flushed an angry crimson, but did not answer. 
Rumour averred that Mr. Mennycombe's wonderful 
oratory was owing to John Lea’s zealous labours. If 
this were so, it was doubly hard that Eric should be 
defeated by a sham talent. She glanced at him pity- 
ingly. He was passing his fingers through the brown 
curls which clustered above his ears, and his eyes had 
a dreamy far-away look in them. Was he considering 
the six meetings he was to address to-morrow, or com- 


posing his speech for the great open-air demonstration 
Matlingford the following day ? 

In truth, Eric Charleston’s thoughts were not of 
election tricks and platform oratory, Ashe met her 
kind glance he answered it. 

“No, I feel myself beaten already. Miss Faidie, but 
I mean to fight to the last. Unless something happens 
to change the aspect of affairs before next Friday, 
beaten I shall most assuredly be.” 

“ It is very hard for you. , You must so have hoped 
to win.” 

“Yes, I did. But there is another hope which is 
nearer my heart. Must I lose in love as well as in 
politics ? Ella, my darling, I have cared for you for 
the past long three years. I have been working in 
London to improve my position that I might come 
back and ask you to be my wife. I cannot offer you 
rank and riches, but I think we were — good friends in 
the old days. Tell me, has absence lost my cause for 
me } Is this hope also to end in failure ? ” 

His voice had grown low and tender. Sir Giles’s 
merry daughter did^ not laugh at Mr. Charleston’s 
wooing, neither did she turn her head away, and her 
hand slipped, as though by accident, into Eric’s out- 
stretched palm ; but at that moment the other gentle- 
men were to be heard approaching the drawing-room — 
the banker’s loud tones sounding down the corridor, 
and increasing in loudness as he entered. 

Ella drew her hand away with a quick start, but not 
before Mr. Mennycombe had noticed its former 
position, and registered in his mind another reason for 
disliking “ that man Charleston.” So this young fellow 
was setting himself up to be his rival in love as well as 
in politics ! The impertinence of these legal nobodies ! 
Then Ella tried to appear deeply interested in the 
problem under discussion, and the time wore away 
until the candidates took their departure, and the great 
dinner was reckoned among the things of the past. 

“ Lily,” she said to her younger sister as the carriage 
drove away — Mr. Charleston’s hired brougham follow- 
ing Mr. Mennycombe’s gorgeous chariot — “ I feel as 
though people were right who say that women have no 
business to interfere in politics, and yet it is work they 
are well fitted for. Do you find yourself growing tired 
and cross, and hating the very name of an election ? ” 

“ Yes, but I know why it is. Ella, dear, I believe your 
vexation comes from the same reason. It is because 
we see that the real, hard, true workers^ are always 
overlooked, and the big, noisy, conceited men have all 
the popularity. Just think of Mr. Lea,now— poor John 
— he never has a word of praise said to him, and-* — ” 
“ And Mr. Charleston — 1 know he would make a much 
better member than Mr. Mennycombe will be. He is 
sympathetic and generous, yet no one gives him due ap- 
preciation. It a shame, Lily — you are quite right !” 

The two girls stood together with arms entwined 
round each other’s waist; Lilian’s fair hair resting 
against Ella’s dark curls. 

“Nell,” said the younger, giving her sister a pet 
name, and blushing as she made her own confession, 
“ I <4? care for Jofin, and he says he cares for me. Do 
you think father will mind very much ? 
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“ I hope not,* Lil.' If you are both in earnest he will 
»not say no' And I — Eric has told me that be loves 
me, and I am so happy I 


chapter the third. 

THE PHONOGRAPH, 

John. Lea was sitting in Mr. Mennycombe’s library. 
He was har^ at work, writing as fast as his pen would 
go, in a neat little hand upon narrow strips of paper. 
Sometimes he paused to correct his work, but his face 
was grave with that intentness of thought which usually 
produces worthy composition. 

He was too much absorbed even to think of Lilian 
Fairlie and the kind answer she had given the pre- 
ceding night to his presumptuous question. Still, the 
consciousness of a heart at ease helped him over his 
task. 

Presently the door opened, and the floor of the room 
•creaked. John knew Mr. Mennycombe’s step, and 
rose to wheel up the armchair, but the banker waved 
him away, and gave a different conmiand. 

“ Clear a space on the table, Lea. I want to put 
down this phonograph.’’ 

Mr. Mennycombe handled the apparatus with ex- 
treme care. He was not accustomed to it— had never, 
indeed, set his eyes upon it until that morning, and 
to his unenlightened mind its appearance suggested 
batteries and possible shocks. 

When it was deposited on the table, he drew to a 
distance and contemplated it with intense satisfaction. 

“That’ll do it! That’Jl give ii them, Lea!” he 
chuckled. “My great speech on the \>aseybridgc 
Railway Bill is bottlcdup in there! You wouldn’t 
think it to look at the thing, would you ? ” 

Mr. Menhycombe’s pompous manner was laid aside 
in the privacy of his own home — perhaps he considered 
it too precious for daily use ; certain it is that John 
Lea saw the affable, if vulgar, side of the banker’s 
• character. 

“ You intend to use the instrument on the platform, 
I suppose, sir?” 

“ Yes. They’ve heard a lot about my speech ; now 
they shall have it in full. Why, man ! that little thing 
of wood and metal work will turn the scale in my 
favour. It’ll be a much better entertainment than 
magic lanterns and panoramas.” 

“Are the plates in now, sir? There ought to be no 
mistake made.” • 

“ Oh, I’ve taken them out. Here they are ; we must 
put them in to-night before we go down to the, Hall. 
There aren’t any plates in now. Do you know how it 
works, Lea? Will it take any harm — eat itself to 
.pieces as it were, if it is Ipft like this ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir. Have you any plain plates ? 
Tf so, we might slip those in.” 

“ True, there they are ; you do it.” , , 

Mr. Mennycombe chuckled to himself as his secre- 
‘*tary handled the phonograph. 

“ A fine idea it was of mine ! ” he exclaimed, as soon 
-as the virgin plates of metal were inserted. “This 
^machine, will just tickle the fancy of those hesitat- 


ing idiots. There are a hundred of ’em at least. Lea, 
and not one with an ounce of sense but they wi/j/ 
be tickled, for they may turn the poll.” 

After a pause he added ; 

“ By the bye, have you written my speech out for 
me. Lea ? I shan’t have time to learn it if you’re not 
quick ? ” 

“ I have just finished it, sir. Will you look it 
over ? ” 

“ Thanks. ‘ For England's came I battle — in Eng- 
land's name 1 stand or falll That’s a fine peroration, 
and ought to bring down the house. Now, one other 
matter, Lea. I’ve promised Corbet he shall have the 
three-acre field on easy terms if he’ll vote for me. So 
he’s safe ! ” 

The secretary looked up with a troubled face. 

“ It is no affair of mine, sir, but do you think it is 
fair to ” 

“ To throw dust in the eyes of those short-sighted 
old electors ? A set of half imbecile old men ! Of 
course it’s fair. There is not one voter in Veasey- 
bridge with an ounce of brains ! You attend to writing 
my speeches, Lea, and I’ll manage my future constitu- 
ents.” 

With one more affectionate glance at the phono- 
graph, Mr. Mennycombe left the room. He was going 
to learn the speech which his secretary’s skill had 
penned. For England^ s cause I battle^^ he mur- 
mured as he passed down the stairs. 

In another hour the popular candidate was receiving 
promises of support from all the respectable associa- 
tions of Veaseybridge. 

“ I am honoured by your confidence, gentlemen,” 
he protested, “ and I trust to prove myself worthy of 
it.” 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THfe MEETING. 

Just half an hour before Mr. Mennycombe started in 
his carriage for the Concert Hall where his great 
meeting was to be held, John Lea prepared the phono- 
graph for the all-important occasion. Tenderly he 
handled the plates recording the banker’s famous 
speech upon the Veaseybridge Railway Bill, inserting 
them in the place of those which had been in all day, 
and laying these latter aside. He was not familiar 
with the working of the instrument, but he was sure 
that all he had done was right, and went to don the 
necessary attire for the eventful evening with a mind 
at rest as far as his duties were concerned. 

Benjamin Mennycombe entering the library a few 
minutes later found it unoccupied, unless, indeed, the 
speaking instrument was entitled to consideration as 
being possessed of human powers. The banker went 
eagerly forward and handled the apparatus. Notwith- 
standing the slight dread with which he regarded it, 
he looked affectionately at it, as at some trusted friend. 
Slowly he removed the slips which John Lea had in- 
serted, and replaced the other plates of metal, believing 
them to be those which were to further establish his 
reputation for eloquence and assiduous devotion to the 
local affairs of Veaseybridge. Hurrying out to the 
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carriage, with the instrument borne in his arms, he 
met his secretary. 

“ Phonograph all ready, Lea ?’’ he remarked with a 
smile of complacence, and John, taking the words for 
a question, answered — 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The electors of Veaseybridge had accepted the in« 
vitation, expressed by the -yellow placards and hand- 
bills. They had “ assembled in their thousands ; ” the 
Hall was filled to overflowing with an excited people, 
the hundred “ waverers,’’ representing the stolidity and 


He wore a white waistcoat and a diamond ring ; a 
yellow flower adorned his button-hole ; a benign smile 
played over his broad and heated countenance. 

Sir Giles introduced the banker to the meeting as 
“My friend — a candidate whom any constituency 
might be proud to make their member.” Then he 
went on to enumerate Mr. Mennycombe’s services 
to the world at large, and to Veaseybridge in par- 
ticular. 

The banker stepped forward to respond, but he had 
forgotten his notes. In a moment John Lea handed 




common-sense of the division, occupied the first few 
rows of chairs. These were the men whom Mr. 
Mcnnycombe wished to conciliate : their very presence 
was a good omen for his success. 

Sir Giles Fairlie occupied the chair, and his two 
daughters graced the platform. Ella had desired to 
remain at home, but she had deferred to her father’s 
wish. 

The audience had been kept in good humour by the 
soothing influence of music, popular airs having been 
played upon the large organ while Mr. Mennycombe 
was preparing his throat for the coming ordeal by a 
liberal consumption of egg-flip. The cheers were 
deafening as he made his appearance on the platform, 
even the hundred Independents expressing satisfaction 
at the stalwart British aspect of the candidate. 

Mr. Mennycambe was indeed imposing to behold. 


him the long strips of manuscript ; but it was an un- 
fortunate incident. 

“ There’s the little drum-stick a-comin’ ! Now 
they’re agoin’ ter strike up. Bill ! ” cried a voice from 
the galler>% and the people fairly screamed with 
laughter at the well-known but apt comparison. ' 

It was long before order was restored, and then even 
the peroration — “ For England's cause I baitle-dn 
England's name I stand or fall I " — produced no more 
than a spasmodic cheer. 

“ What an unruly mob ! ” murmured Sir Giles to his 
daughters. . 

But Ella was smiling behind her fan, and Lilian was 
indignant at the rude nickname which had been 
bestowed upon Jier John. 

It seemed for a time as though the phonograph 
would put an end to the noisy merriment of the 
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assembly. Each man craned his neck forward to 
obtain a good view of the wonderful speaking- 
machine. 

When Sir Giles offered a few words of explanation 
on the subject he was listened to with breathless 
attention ; when he alluded to the “ great speech on 
the Veaseybridge Railway Bill,” the clamour recom- 
menced. Interest was centred in the mechanism — 
not in Mr* Mennycombe’s eloquence. 

Oh, do let it off, please ! ” cried a small boy, antici- 
pating some explosion. 

The banker smilingly approached the phonograph, 
and completed the connection. 

At the same moment the people pressed forward 
from the rear in their intense curiosity, forcing* the In- 
dependents in a massed body towards the very edge of 
the platform. 

Mr. Mennycombe retreated, and through the sudden 
silence the small voice of the instrument sounded 
clearly : — 

“ A fine idea it was of mine ! This machine will 
just tickle the fancy of those hesitating idiots. There 
are a hundred of ^em at leasts Lea^ and not one with 
an ounce of sense; but they must be tickled^ for they 
may turn the poll! 

A roar rose from the meeting— a roar of mingled 
delight and rage. 

Benjamin Mennycombe sprang to his feet, with his 
face burning and his heart palpitating. Some terrible 
mistake had been made ! This detestable machine was 
repeating his conversation with his secretary — not his 
great speech on the Veaseybridge Railway Bill ! 

At all hazards it must be silenced I 

But the insulted voters would not permit him to 
silence it. The platform was already stormed. Out- 
stretched arms and sticks prevented the banker from 
touching the now silent phonograph. 

“The wrong plates!” gasped Mr. Mennycombe. 
“ Let me take ^em out ! You won’t hear my speech at 
all ! ” 

Even this threat did not avail. Confusion had 
reigned for a brief second, when the voice of the 
phonograph was again audible, saying — 

By the bye, have you written my speech out for me. 
Lea f I shan't have time to learn it if you^re not 
quick ! ” 

The secretary’s reply was unheard in the hubbub 
which followed. 

Mr. Mennycombe mopped his heated face, and took 
a hasty drink of water from the glass on the chair- 
man’s table. Sir Giles was pale with anger that his 
friend should prove so false ; Ella and Lilian were 
eagerly watching the excited faces in the mob ; 
and the voice of the phonograph continued merci- 
lessly — 

“ Thanks ! ‘ For England's cause 1 battle— in Eng- 
land's natne I stand or fall! That's a fine peroration, 
and ought to bring down the house. Now, one other 
matter^ Lea, I've promised Corbet he shall have the 
three-acre field on easy terms if hdll vote for me. So 
he's safe ! ” 

It was too terrible ! 


Mr. Mennycombe covered his face with his hands 
and groaned aloud ; but the instrument went relent- 
lessly on, repeating his secretary’s replies and his 
own impolitic opinions of the intelligence of the 
enraged electors. 

Then came the speech — * 

“ There is not one voter in Veaseybridge with an 
ounce of brains ! " 

Endurance could go no further — indignation reached 
its climax. A rush was made towards the unlucky 
candidate, who was hustled by his friends out of a 
side door into the street, that he might drive off and 
escape the fury of the mob. 

There was a veritable pandemonium of noises. 
Sir Giles tried in vain to make his conciliatory remarks 
audible above the din, and the Veaseybridge police- 
men alone had power to restore comparative order. 

“ Turn off the gas ! ” shouted the chief constable. 

And so Mr. Mennycombe’s great meeting came to 
an untimely end in darkness and in wrath ! 

When Mr. Mennycombe learned to understand the 
working of phonographs in general, he found out how 
it was that this particular instrument had ruined his 
electoral prospects. 

His fear lest the machine “might eat itself to 
pieces” had made him insert those virgin plates of 
metal which had recorded his private conference with 
young John Lea. 

The banker rei.'oved from Veaseybridge soon after 
the election ; he no longer cared for that division of 
Wereham as a place of residence. 

Such a poll had never been declared in Veaseybridge 
as that which rewarded Eric Charleston’s honest 
effort. The majority in his favour was indeed over- 
whelming, for Benjamin Mennycombe only polled 
one vote— that of Mr. Corbet, wlio was true to his 
bribe. 

“Father,” said Ella one day, looking frankly into 
Sir Giles’s eyes, but blushing all over her pretty face, 
“ I know you wanted me to marry the member for 
Veaseybridge, and I am glad to be able to please 
you.” 

“So you love Charleston, my dear, and he loves 
you 1 Well, he is an honourable man, and I give my 
consent willingly.” 

“ And you won’t send John Lea away when he comes 
to you ? ” Ella pleaded ; “ for he and Lily are really 
fond of one another, and he as so clever ! You know 
how you used to admire Mr. Mennycombe’s speeches, 
and John wrote them all ! ” 

“ I will see, my dear child,” he answered. “ I don’t 
think I shall prove a hard-hearted father. Ah ! there 
is Charleston, coming up the drive. I haven’t seen 
him since the night of the poll.” 

The merry girl ran to the door to meet the visitor, 
with a curtsey of mock respect. 

“ We are greatly honoured by such an early call 
from our new member ! ” she said, with a welcome 
smile in her bright eyes. 

And Eric Charleston repaid her greeting with a 
lover’s kiss. Marv Hampden. 



WHAT TO WEAR IN JANUARY. 

.BY OUR PARIS AND LONDON CORRESPONDENTS. 


L— 'FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

RE* you a good pinner?” proved 
to be a crucial question the other 
day when it fell to my lot to be 
choosing a rather smart teagown 
at a well-known Paris house. 
Time was, when it was con- 
sidered sufficient for a woman to 
know how to put on a dress ; that, 
however, does not suffice now, 
for she is expected to have mastered the art of arrang- 
ing lace on a bodice ^N'ilh all the skill of a professional 
trimmer, and to be able to arrange the folds of material 
to the figure with the adroitness of a dressmaker. 
Unless she can do this it is absolutely necessary that 
she should forego the wearing of many new and 
elegant dresses now in vogue. 

/ In England I notice that you ’adopt one style with a 
faithful persistency : that, for day wear, all the skirts 
are severely plain, with just a foot trimming, and the 
teagowns invariably open in front, showing a contrast- 
ing material. Not so in Paris ; our leading dress- 
makers seldom make two dresses alike. 

I will describe the special gown which elicited 
the inquiry that heads this chapter. It was a long- 
trained voluminous skirt of black velvet, shot with 
heliotrope, the heliotrope having a pinky tinge. This 
was bordered throughout with a full band of blue 
fox fur, but it did not open down the centre of the front ; 
it was only as the wearer moved that you discovered 
a pink panel slightly shaded by a drapery of lacc. 
This lace was a family heirloom, and exquisitely 
pretty, fine as Queen Mab’s web. It fell in long 
ends from the throat, and required the most careful 
adjustment to make it set well amid the soft folds of 
the velvet. In my opinion it needed Parisian fingers 
to adjust it to perfection, but it was a beautiful dress 
and its grace was much enhanced by the lace falling 
at the back en Waiteati. 

I always recommend those who have not too much 
money to spend on dress, to choose everything of a 
fashionable make and cut, but not in any extravagant 
style ; by ensuring the hdt materials and the best 
workmanship, and by 'Wealing at good houses, it is 
quite possible to follow sufficiently the current mode 
without any extravagant lutlay. 1 1 is on this account 
that I have chosen the outdoor jacket for illustra- 
tion. It can be made ii\ black, fawn, electric blue, 
petunia, and deep green clokh. The sleeves are plain, 
and fairly high but not e^ravagantly so. It fits 
well, and is calculated to Aisplay a good figure to 
perfection. The bodice has wide revers lined with 
silk, and between them a vest covered with braiding, 
which finds its way also on to the collar. It is* 
simplicity itself; it might haVjC been worn for the 
last two winters without being feither remarkable or 
unfashionable, and it possibly Will be suitable for 
appearing in for the next two or i^hree years. 


How curiously the caterers of Fashion intermingle* 
the various styles in the fashions of our day. No* 
dress hardly now seems to be really d la mode with- 
out a zouave jacket ; and a Watteau pleat is equally 
necessary, but they appertain to totally different 
periods of dress. You see, however, they have been 
combined in the costume represented on the left of our 
engraving. The dress is made of a bold-patterned 
brown and fawn tweed, the jacket of a brocaded 
velvet of the same tone. It has a high upstanding 
collar ‘and the gown is cut, as so many are now, in 
the Princess style. 

1 have spent some time in examining the new 
materials. In silk there is an irregular, corded, hori- 
zontal stripe, which presents an aspect of being covered 
with tinsel or snow-flakes— an appearance simply pro- 
duced in the weaving. Occasionally this is brocaded,, 
and it has firmness and much resistance. In woollens,- 
very rough serges and tweeds, shot reps and a new 
tinsel corduroy. They are used alike for dresses and 
mantles. Everything is shot, whether it be silk, wool 
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or velvet, but the newest introduction is the mirroir 
velvet, which is also shot and moreover appears to be 
ironed. The colourings in which this is woven are of 
the loveliest, and it makes the most beautiful cloaks 
and sleeves and cape trimmings for dresses. Lace is 
frequently intermixed with metallic feathers, giving it 
much lustre and brightness. The trimmings used in 
Paris are singularly magnificent, and often arc pre- 
pared in such a way that they form an excellent 
garniture to the dress itself, with very few stitches. 
Metallic threads have been shaped into collars, capes, 
and gauntlet gloves, the patterns are near akin to old 
point lace. Zouaves made in the same style want 
only large sleeves to render the dress perfect, and 
many of the Eastern and Munresque colourings assei^ 
themselves here. 

Fris^ bands, which show^ the groundwork through, 
of some vivid colour, are quite novel, and much 
ujed. We are determined to adopt belts of all kinds, 
many of them made of jointed and perforated plates 
of silver. The jewellers’ shops are most fascinating ; 
there is an endless range of small brooches and 
ornaments, made of turquoise and paste, taking the 
form of interlaced hearts. Silver is certainly coming 
to the fore again, not only for trimming, but for 
ornaments, and on the plea that women are to “ have 
music wherever they go,” the newest bangles have 
Swiss cow-bells attached, which ring every time that 
the hand of the wearer moves. 

French women arc now getting their way in the 
matter of tartan, for they are not only wearing it 
themselves, but m consequence of their example our 
English market has been flooded with it ; still English 
purchasers are not^ enthusiastic. The. Forty-second, 
the Stuart, and other well-known tartans have been 
utilised for a few dresses and more jerseys, but they 
have had their chief success witli children, and 
tartan velvet is playing a somewhat important part 
in their frocks and pelises. Many a little tweed and 
rep gown has sleeves and the upper portion of the 
bodice made of the tartan, in that curious fashion 
which gives the appearance of one dress over an- 
other. Pointed belts of tartan encircle children’s 
waists, some of them made in the triple shape, with 
points, each piped and overlapping the other. Plain 
velvets are employed for the cape, collar, and the 
upper portion of the sleeve, and the children now 
too often look like the miniature representations of 
their parents. They are wearing much vivid colouring, 
dark homespuns flecked with yellow, and full yellow 
bodices underneath jackets are almost a livery now with 
French children. Feather-stitching is applied to many 
belts, tucks, and yokes ; indeed, I do not think at any 
period that good stitchery has shown !to greater advan- 
tage. Tucks appear on skirts, and these are improved 
by feather-stitching, where fur is not used, and a great 
deal is employed on children’s outer cldthing. Black 
fox on baize green cloth is considered d most excel- 
lent combination. Felt hats are large and are much 
trimmed with feathers, many having a rough beaver 
bordering ; but I greatly prefer the hood bonnets for 
little girls of tender age-^they are much prettier, 
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and warmer and more cosy for wearing during such 
^ months as January. 

Balayeuses of silk find their way into most skirts, 
but ingenuity has devised a combination of utility and 
ornament : namely, a waterproof material which looks 
like silk, but is in no way affected by damp. In fact, 
while it is an ornament to the edge of the skirt, it 
answers all the purposes of leather, or of the water- 
proof lining which is frequently used for binding the 
insides of skirts for damp or muddy weather, and for 
country wear. An English invention has met with 
the approval of the French dressmakers, namely, the 
“Amazon” velvet skirt facing, which, being trans- 
lated into ordinary language, meanfe nothing nore 
than a band of black velveteen introduced into the 
hem of the skirt by way of binding. It is firm, and, 
like most excellent ideas which are successful and 
make money, merely a clever adaptation of an every- 
day material to a new use. 

II.— FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

There is nothing so fashionable this winter as fur, 
and in the accompanying illustration of a tippet, from 
the Grafton Fur Company, 164, New Bond Street, I 
have shown you how Fashion can adapt itself to that 
now favourite period of 1830. It is, in fact, a revival 
of the kind worn by our grandmothers, elongated into 
boa ends, but fuller on the shoulders. It is made in 
sealskin, Persian lamb, mink and sable. A high 
collar protects the throat, and the depth of the cape 
shields the shoulders. With the large sleeves we are 
now wearing this kind of outdoor wrap specially com- 
mends itself, for it is almost enough outdoor covering 
without any mantle at all, especially when accom- 
panied by a muff to match. 

No woman who respects herself, as far as dress is 
concerned, would, of course, just now ignore the 
necessity of wearing fur. Fashion demands that 
cloaks, coats and gowns should be adorned with it, 
and many white satin evening dresses are rendered 
more ornamental by the addition of either beaver or 
sable bands. All this h.as given a great impetus to the 
fur trade. Sealskin coats are so warm and comfort- 
able that they never really go out of fashion ; but this 
winter there are many fresh styles of making. We have 
jackets, long paletots, and round capes, some reaching 
to the waist, some to the knee, and .others to the hem 
of the skirt ; but they are all arranged full on the 
shoulders in order to give breadth to the figure. 
Many of the sealskins even ‘are cut to fit as closely 
as a dress bodice. Individually I prefer the tippet in 
our sketch to the large fur capes, which are placed on 
mantles of velvet, cloth, and fur, for they are heavy and 
cumbersome, especially in sealskin. However", as 
Fashion ha^ decreed that this revival of that particular 
period is to be the rule, women, as is their wont, 
blindly follow it, and some are brave enough to adopt 
the coal-scuttle bonnet, in marked distinction to the 
small bonnets which are the general mode. Imagine, 
however, a. coal-scuttle headgear made in fur — these 
are worn sometimes. 

The most beautiful linings are introduced into this 
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season's fur mantles, the * richest brocades, and many 
lovely tints of shot silk. They are rarely quilted now, 
but show in the wide hanging sleeves, some of which 
(but they are exceptional) fall over the hand. Wat- 
teau pleats and pleated capes have been adapted to 
velvet and sealskin mantles, though they are apt to 
be heavy and cumbersome. Lovely tones of grey 
cloth are edged with wolverine, which is greatly 



LONG FUR TIFPET. 

{By permissicH 0/ ike Gra/iott Fur Co,^ 164 , New Bond Street^ IV, 
Photographed from lift by Messrs, W, and D. Downey^ 57 to 
61, Ebury Street, S. ir,) 

in favour, some of it closely allied to sable. The 
greatest ingenuity has been called into play in order 
to bring a diversity into the treatment of fur, and 
sable tails are now frequently laid on round the hem 
of garments, so that they seem to rest between the 
folds of the material. Those who cannot afford sable 
have to be content with Baum marten, which, however, 
is by no means an inexpensive fur. 

The shot velvets so much worn this winter season 
are a constant delight by reason of the beauty of 
their colour, but where money is an object I would 
suggest that women should fall back upon the shot 


plushes, which are considerably cheaper and yet 
almost as lovely and as useful. These fabrics are 
employed for capes trimmed with narrow bands of 
fur, for cloaks that are lined with fur, and for sleeves 
and pelerines of contrasting material. A pretty set of 
a bonnet, cape and muff to match, made of shot velvet 
edged with bands of fur, is a gift which would delight 
most women. 

In 1830 long boas were worn, and, as a matter of 
course, in 1892 boas are worn also ; but our English 
climate must have been warmer then, for many of 
the prints of those days show women with low bodices, 
long sleeves and hats, and no other protection for the 
neck than a boa twisted twice round it. We should 
fare badly in such gear now. Our old friend the 
squirrel is much in demand, and for the first time 
squirrel tail is used for trimming. I much prefer it 
to skunk, which is always evil-smelling, do what you 
will, and it has a better appearance than the natural 
genet. 

Furs really require an education, for there is much 
to learn about them. Certainly one of the prettiest 
novelties is the Persian lamb, or astrakan, which is 
now to be had as smooth as satin. Tudor mantles are 
still worn, always provided there is a full cape. 
Waistcoats of fur are introduced into many of them, 
and a favourite tone of cloth, which shows off fur to 
great advantage, is a colour known as Columbus,” 
for of late many things have gone by that name in 
honour of the great discoverer of America. One fact 
is certain, the more voluminous the folds in which the 
mantles hang, the more fashionable they are, and 
the amount 6f material used in one cloak is quite 
wonderful. Snuff-brown cloth shows off fur well, also 
the new Russian chenille velvet, l^ur muffs are large 
for carriage wear but much smaller for walking, and 
pockets are an essential part of them. 

The cloak in the picture, made by Messrs. Peter 
Robinson, of Oxford Street, is long and voluminous, 
made somewhat after the form of the Russian dolman 
in rich brocade trimmed with Thibet goat, either 
white or tinted, to match the silk — a new departure ; 
and few furs adapt themselves so well to dyeing. 

The capes of many of the cloaks are movable, and 
can be worn apart from them for evening. A new 
feature of the capes is that they open at the centre of 
the back. To meet the requirements of the large 
dress sleeves the sleeves of the jackets are lined 
with silk and are of unusual size. 

Tinsel corduroy is employed for mantles and 
dresses, and is quite one of the newest fabrics ; the 
ground is black, and on it are close-set rows of what 
appears to be Russian braid, in pink, blue, or some 
other colour, in which are flecks of tinsel thread, the 
whole being interwoven in one piece. It is one of the 
most effective fabrics now worn. 

Young girls'favour more silk than any other material 
for evening wear ; such dresses are simply made with 
plain skirts which just touch the ground. They are 
sometimes not trimmed at all, sometimes bordered 
with bands of velvet, sometimes with twisted rouleaux 
of velvet. Now these are quite easy to make when you 
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know how, but that knowledge is necessary. The 
material used is generally velvet, cut on the cross and 
folded, with a slight layer of wadding in the centre ; it 
should have a twist in it, which enables it to show soft 
folds in the material, and this is very effective. Two 
such rouleaux are intertwisted very loosely. Short 
waists arc de riguettr, they end mostly in a wide 
belt or a band of the material on the cross. It is 
the upper part of the low bodice which, however, 
should be stylishly trimmed; the newest treatment 
is a turn-down cape overshadowing a large puffed 
sleeve. The effect desired to be produced is sloping 
shoulders. 

Women have, however, taken kindly to the veritable 
make of bodice which is often called the “Josephine.” 
It ends immediately below the bust which is sometimes 
outlined by a band of trimming crossing back and front. 
A year ago we should have imagined that such a bodice 
was certainly pretty, but, curiously enough, we learn 
to admire not everything that is la mode^ and. 



BROCADED CLOAK. 

i^SptciaUy photof[raphed from life by Messrs, IV, <Sr» V. Dormer, 
Eburv Street, S,W.^ by pertnission of Messrs, Peter Robinson, 
Oxford Street, W.) 



FELT AND VELVET HATS. 

{By permission of Madame Arj*eutine, 54, Bsook Street, IV, Pkoith 
graphed Jfom life by Messrs, IV, D, Downey, Ebury Street, 
S,IV,) 

truth to tell, the dressmakers are so skilful in the way 
in which they contrive to show off the figure to 
advantage that young girls are accepting it with avidity, 
borne of them modify it in this way. An ordinary, 
short- waisled bodice, silk or satin, has over it a full- 
ing of either beaded net or embroidered tulle, which, 
gathered to a band at the top of the bodice, falls to the 
feet. This has all the effect of the “ Josephine ” style, 
without interfering with the natural line of the waist, 
and it is associated with all the pictures of Pamela and 
her day — the spinets, the long couches, and the beau- 
tiful forms in furniture which we arc only too glad to 
resuscitate now. 

The hat illustrated herewith emanates from Madame 
Argentine’s pretty show-rooms, 54, Brook Street. ItL 
is of felt bound with velvet ; the new upstanding satin 
ribbon bow at the back and ostrich feathers in front — 
a fashionable and most becoining style. 

Hats are nearly all large and picturesque, save a 
few toques, and the Hussar busby with a feather 
aigrette at the side. The astrakan busby is evidently 
borrowed from Hungarian sources, but is much in 
favour now in London. Sable tail and mink tail are 
introduced into the winter hats, and match the trim- 
mings on the cloaks. These generall)' take the form 
of large lapels. 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 


|[S|WjHE king is dead — long live the king !” The 
new “ House ” is still very young, and we 
can none of us forget that which it has suo 
ceeded. It is too early yet to estimate the 
effect of “The Salisbury Parliament,” and Mr, Lucy 
makes no attempt to do it in the handsome volume 
which has just been issued by Messrs. Cassell Stf^Co. 
What he does is to gather together the impressions 
of a very close observer of the most striking incidents in 
the career of the late Parliament. Lords and Commons, 
Ministers and private members, men who are still 
with us, and men who, alas I are gone, are all passed 
briefly and brightly in review. Mr. Furniss’s clever 
sketches, of course, add greatly to the interest and 
value of the book, which will preserve, for readers to 
whom the incidents in the last Parliament will be a 

matter, of history, the 
personal appearance, 
the peculiarities and 

the demeanour of the 

« 

men who contributed 
to make or mar its 
fortunes. In the illus- 
trations we have por- 
trait-sketches of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. 
Balfour, the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith and Mr. 
Parnell, together with 
many others whose 
names are less fami- 
liar to the ordinary 
reader of parliamen- 
tary debates. Nothing 
is more remarkable 
than the influence 
which men, whose 
names are hardly 
known to the average 
reader, exert upon 
the proceedings of the 
House, as we may 
see again and again 
in Mr. Lucy’s graphic 
word- sketches. Some 
of his reminiscences 
of the men who have 
gone are very in- 
teresting, notably 
those of John Bright, 
whose nervousness, as 
Mr. Lucy recalls it, is 
very little remem- 
bered. The amusing 
effect produced by 
the appearance of a 
Bishop, fresh from the 


House of Lords and arrayed in full canonicals, 
walking about the lobby of the House of Commons, is 
very curious. “ A hush fell over the eager throng,” 
says Mr. Lucy, “as the bishop, halting within the 
doorway, crossed his hands and surveyed the scene. 
There was a general vague impression that something 
was going to happen — a funeral, a \Ycdding, or perad- 
venture a confirmation service.” But it was not so ; 
the bishop only wanted to talk with one of her Majesty’s 
ministers, and, in his haste to catch the busy man, 
had not waited to remove bis robes. The book 
abounds in good stories and in pleasant pictures of 
the men who make our laws, and mould the history of 
to-day. 

The last word on Columbus has evidently not yet 
been written. Mr. Clements R. Markham contributes 
to Messrs. Philips’s series on the “World’s Great 
Explorers” a volume on the discoverer of America, 
a propos of the four-hundredth anniversary of that 
event, fie gives us a very good insight into the geo- 
graphical knowledge of Columbus’ time, some very 
interesting portraits of the traveller, and is throughout 
succinct in his telling of the story of the man’s life and 
character. He himself acknowledges the value of 
Washington Irving’s famous book, but he has given 
us, in this volume, a later and more compact work. 
The maps by which it is accompanied are marvels of 
completeness. 

From the biography of a great explorer to that of a 
stay-at-home artist is a strange transition, but to Mr. 
Alfred T. Story’s two volumes of the life of John 
Linnell (Richard Bentley & Son) there attaches an 
interest far above the common. Many of us remember 
the famous artist, who died only some ten years ago, 
but we knew little or nothing of the beautiful character 
which animated the whole of his life— private as well 
.as artistic. The principle which was his guiding star 
he maintained from the very outset down to the last 
pathetic interview with Holman Hunt, which is de- 
scribed in the volume. We have not spaed to refer in 
detail to the reproductions of some of Linnell’s pictures 
which are given in the pages of Mr. Story’s work, but 
we must commend these handsome and most readable 
volumes to all lovers^ not only of art, but of consistent 
living up to a high ideal of life. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten “Lady Lorrimer’s 
Scheme,” which was contributed to our last volume by 
Mrs. Cuthell. It is interesting to meet her in another 
capacity in bookland, in the telling of a splendid story 
for children, entitled “ Only a Guard^Room Dog,” It 
is full of interest and life, and very nicely illustrated. 
In fact, it is just the thing for a prize or a present at 
this time of the year. 

New names . spring quickly into note in bookland. 
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AN HON. nUKFER. 

{From “ The Saiisbury Parliaments*) 


It is not many months since the author of “ In a 
Canadian Canoe was unknown, and now his fresh 
and humorous style wins him many readers. In 
“Playthings and Parodies” (Cassell & Co.) Mr. Barry 
Pain has collected a number of pleasant sketches, 
most of which have been previously published in 
various periodicals. Best of all, to our thinking, is 
the series of Home Pets,’’ which, for concentrated 
satire, have rarely been surpassed. 

It was only last month that we .were speaking of 
lady-writers, and now here we have another volume 
on the same subject, and this time from the pen of a 
lady-writer of no mean eminence, Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
She calls her volume “ Twelve P-nglish Authoresses,’’ 
and the publishers are Messrs. Longmans & Co. The 
authoresses — we thought nobody spoke of authoresses 
nowadays, they are all authors— range from Hannah 
More and Fanny Burney to Mrs. Browning and 
George Eliot, and readers can complain of no lack of 
variety. The sketches are brief and all very read- 
able. 

Unfortunately the care of the sick is a matter which 
concerns every household at one time or another, so. it 
behoves us to be prepared for the sad needs of such 
cases. In a little volume issued by Messrs. Cassell, 
under the title of “ Our Sick, and How to Take Care 
of Them,” Miss Florence Stacpoole fills some 
hundred and fifty small pages with hints at once 
practical and easily understood. 

Now is the time for cards and books, for calendars 
and other seasonable mementoes of goodwill and 


friendship. Year by year it is increasingly difficult to 
say anything fresh about the cards and other greetings, 
but we must give a hearty word of praise and welcome 
to Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s collection. Anything more 
dainty than the large calendar called “A Year’s 
Sunshine ” or the “Watteau Minuet Screen ” it would 
l3e hard to conceive. The private autograph cards, 
and other cards too numerous to mention, are marvels 
of dainty production, artistic treatment, and careful 
colouring. Messrs. Raphael Tuck have always 
deserved a high place for such works ; they will 
certainly not lower it by this year’s selection. 

The dainty boxes of fancy stationery which Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode issue have now become a regular 
feature at this time of the year, and certainly they 
would serve as an admirable present for ladies. On 
the letter paper in each box is artistically printed a 
representation of a certain flower, and amongst the 
assortment are included heliotrope, marguerites, and 
heartsease. The various delicate perfumes with which 
the paper is scented render it specially attractive. 

It w^as a happy idea which induced Messrs. Marion 
to issue their now well-known photograph mounts, 
which are at once pretty and* useful, and afford 
an opportunity of conveying seasonable greetings 
in a more individual form than the conventional card. 
The specimens which they send us are very varied, 
and include many new shapes and sizes, the latest 
being in the form of a hansom cab, the front of uhich, 
Avhen swung open, is intended to disclose the photo- 
graph of the sender. They are all alike carefully pro- 
duced, and the tints and designs are very charming. 
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The Rocket Grapnel. 



TIIK GRAPNEL OPEN, 

when it reaches tlie land strikes 
ground. 


Experience 
shows that when 
a ship is in dis- 
tress near land it 
is better if the 
vessel can throw 
a life-line to the 
shore than vzee 
versd; hence the 
rocket grapnel 
which we illus- 
trate. The grap- 
nel itself is shown 
in Fig. I, and 
is loaded in a 
rocket gun as 
shown in Fig. 2. 
It carries a line 
attached, and 
its flukqs into the 


A Knife for New Bread. 


generated by the shock would dissipate them in the 
form of a gaseous nebula, whose diameter would 
measure twenty times the diameter of the earth^s 
orbit. If the globes originally had certain move- 
ments, equivalent to a rotation round a central axis, 
this nebula would be similar to the nebula from which 
La Place hypothetically derived the solar system. 
Lord Kelvin considers that La ^lace was a seer of 
science, and that his nebular hypothesis has now 
been proved by thermodynamics, the modern science 
of heat. This investigation seems to throw some light 
on the “process of the suns,” and the economy of 
creation. . Science tells us that our earth and the 
other planets will some time be old and exhausted, in 
short, dead. What becomes of the defunct planets ? 
Apparently they Lill together by gravity, and generate 
a nebula from wliich develops a new system of 
worlds. In the case of the solar system, perhaps the 
centrifugal force which keeps the planets in their 
orbits round the sun by counteracting its gravitation, 
will gradually become weaker, owing, it may be, to 
ethereal friction, and when they have become aged 
will be drawn into the sun, which by then may have 
become aged too, as sung by Ossian : — 


The “ Christy ” bread knife, which has achieved a 
considerable measure of popularity in the United 
States, has lately been introduced to this country. 
The edge is not ground in one straight line, like an 
ordinary table-knife, but in a series of reflex curves 
ground on one side only. This has the effect of 
producing a set of tooth-like corrugations; but in 
this knife the whole of the cutting edge, and not the 
teeth alone, is sharpened. For soft bread and for 
■cake these new knives should be very popular. 

How the Sun grew Hot. 

Lord Kelvin, P.R.S., our great mathe- 
matical physicist, has been considering the 
•question of the origin of the solar heat, and 
has adopted the thdory of La Place, namely, 
that the sun and its system was formed 
from a gaseous nebula, Such a nebula 
could, he calculates, be produced by an 
enormous number of small bodies, such as 
asteroids and meteorites, or by a small 
number of large bodies, such as planets and 
their satellites falling together by gravitation. 

To give some idea of the requirements he 
imagines twenty-nine millions of cold solid 
globes, each as massy as the moon, dotted 
over the surface of a sphere having a radius 
equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit. If 
these fell together in one mass the heat 


“ I>ut thou art perhaps like me for a season. 

And thy year.s shall have an end. 

Thou shalt sleep in sky clouds 
Careless of the voice of the morning.” 

Thus from the decrepit system a new one will arise 
and this process of birth and death may go on to 
the end of time, unless Lord Kelvin’s theory of the 
“dissipation of energy” be true, and there is a ‘‘uni- 
versal tendency in Nature” to run down like a clock. In 
this case the cosmical process must come to an end 
at last, and the universe to a standstill, until an act of 
creative power gives it a fresh start. 


THE GRAPNEL CLOSED. 
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. AN OPTICAL PERFORMANCE. 


an actual performance by living actors, are impressed 
on a long strip of photographic transparency, and 
their number is such that every successive posture 
of the actor is shown. When such a strip is rim 
through a zocHrope, and the successive images pro- 
jected on the screen one after another so quickly 
that the eye cannot detect any interval between them, 
the successive images blend in one, and give an 
appearance of animation to the figures. Thus all the 
action of the play can be represented by the magic 
lantern after the manner shown in our illustration, 
where the operator is visible working the apparatus 
behind the screen. 



An Indicating Cooking-Skewer. 

A most ingenious device is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and has recently been patented. 
It consists of a skewer, enclosing a column of 


mercury, and ’ surmounted by an indicator with a 
brass front. On the brass is marked the point which, 
c.xperience has shown, should be reached by the 
mercury if the meat or bread is properly cooked. 
The skewer is pushed into the centre of the joint or 
dish in question, directly it is taken from the oven or 
fire, and in about forty-five seconds- - if the food has 
been adequately cooked throughout — the mercury 
will rise to the given mark. So delicate is this test 
that if one side of a joint is not so well done as the 
other, the ':olumn of mercury will be appreciably 
lower when the skewer is thrust into the former, than 
when it is placed in the latter. 

Rolling Stones. 

If Australia has its travelling stones so has Nevada. 
The latter are about the size of a walnut, but arc quite 
round, and appear to be nodules containing magnetic 
iron ore. When sprinkled over a smooth surface they 
begin to roll together and form a cluster. 

A Rubber Stud. 

Our engraving 
shows two forms of 
a new stud or nail 
which can be used 
for boot soles or 
fixing carpets, mat- 
ting, .and so on. 

The stud consists 
of an iron plate, /, 
with projecting 
spikes, and the 

plate is surrounded with vulcanised india-rubber. 
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The Gatherer. 


The Microphone in Medicine. 

The microphone of Professor Hughes, for detecting 
sounds too feeble for the unaided ear, has been 
applied to the stethoscope by more than one 
physician ; but, probably owing to its delicacy and 
want of electrical knowledge or of perseverance on the 
part ofahe doctors, its use in auscultation has not 
become general. Lately, however, there have been 
renewed attempts to adopt the microphone for this 
purpose. Not long ago a Russian lady was saved 
from premature burial by , means of a microphone 
placed over the region of her heart, which could be 
heard beating, although she had been considered 
quite dead. More recently. Doctor Illeydell, of New 
York, has invented a micro-stethoscope, by which he 
can distinguish sounds of the heart, lungs, blood 
vessels, and other parts of the body, which are wholly 
inaudible to the ear alone. 


The African Pratincole. 



Among the many specimens brought home by Mr. 
Trank Finn from his African expedition, 
one of the most interesting is the African 
Pratincole [Glareola ocularis\ now in a 
cage in the Insect House in the Zoological 
•Gardens. It is one of several that were 
shot near Mombasa, in Eastern Africa, 
and as it was only winged careful* treat- 
ment enabled it to be brought home aHve, 
and it is the first specimen ever exhibited. 

The pratincoles are sometimes called middle claw 
swallow plovers. There are eight or nine pratincole, 
species, all small birds, of slender build, 
with short stout bill, wide gape, long 
pointed wings, and forked tail Like the swallows 
they feed on the wing, and like the plovers they run 
very swifyy, nest on the ground, and the young are 



clothed with down and able to run about as soon as 
hatched. The middle claw is furnished with comb-like 
teeth, as is that of a heron or a goatsucker. The 
general plumage is greenish-grey, mixed ^vith white ; 
\here is a white stripe extending oackwards from the 
eye, and the base of the bill is reddish. The Euro- 
pean species (G. torquatd) breeds in the southern 
parts of the Continent, and is an occasional visitor to 
Britain. 


The Cretan Labyrinth. . 



The existence of a maze or labyrinth at Gnossus, 
Crete, is borne out by the legend of Theseus slaying 
the Minotaur in its heart by the help of Ariadne, who 
gave him a thread to pay out behind him as a clue in 
penetrating its recesses, and also by the fact that old 
coins of Crete exhibit the figure of a labyrinth. Some 
of the mazes on these coins arc circular, others rect- 
angular, but the internal arrangement is the same in 
all, and consists of a roundabout path which leaves 
the traveller no choice of route or chance of error. 
Hence Mr. Richard Inwards has surmised that the 
device on the coins only shows the clue or key to the 
right path, and leaves out the wrong ones. By taking 
the maze as shown on the coins and treating the 
circular dividing walls as double, each containing a 
passage of the same width as the road shown on the 
coins, he obtains the genuine labyrinth, as seen in the 
accompanying figure, which is difficult to explore to 
the centre even when seen at a glance on paper. The 
coin device is simply each alternate circle ot this one. 
To give the key in brief— avoid every alternate circle 
or path. Such a labyrinth helps us to understand 
how useful the coloured thread of Ariadne might be 
to Theseus, because on returning to any place he had 
passed^he ^ould find his own thread, and be able to 
make a'^btuiier start next time. 

I'. T. 

A Spurting Lizard. 

The “ horned toad of Texas and California, a 
species of lizard (Phrynosoina coronatunC) has the 
singular gift of squirting a red fluid resembling blood 
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from its eye when it is irritated or excited. One of 
these animals was recently captured by Mr. Meriam’s 
exploring party and examined by Mr.. O. P. Hay, of 
the National Museum, Washington,' who found the 
liquid to be real blood. One day, while holding the 
lizard in his hands and stroking its horns, he saw the 
jet of blood suddenly spurt from its right eye over his 
Angers. 



A New Ruler. 

The ruler which we illustrate is formed so that the 
pen does not ink its side and so smear the paper. 
Moreover it allows plenty of room for the fingers, 
and does not constrain the freedom of the pen in ruling 
a line. 


the Kew Bulletin for October, where the‘ subject 
was discussed, it is suggested that it may possibly 
be Attacus Pernyi, The insect, however, feeds on 
a tree known as the Fung or Feng tree {Liquid- 
ambon Formosana), and the mode of obtaining the 
gut is thus described Near the end of June 
small boys are set to watch under the trees for the 
worms to descend, lowering themselves on their own 
tlneads. They do not come down till they arc ready 
to spin. As soon as a worm descends it is at once 
caught and broken and tfae silk gut there and then 
extracted, steeped in vinegar, washed, and drawn out. 
The small boys are always provided with vinegar and 
water when in the capture, as the operation brooks of 
no delay. If the worms ai*e kept at all, the gut is 
useless and will not draw. Each gut, if properly 
managed, will draw out to twenty or thirty feet. I'he 
gut is dried in a shady place, and is then rolled up and 
considered ready for use. This gut is used for fishing 
lines in China, where it is said to cost from 6s. 6d. to 
7s. per pound. In the form in which samples of 
this gut have been sent to England it does no^ 
appear to have been favourably received, but it is 
prssible that it might be better prepared if the sub- 
ject were more fully persevered in, and the substance 
might become a valuable commodity. The samples 
received at Kew are now shown in the museum of 
that establishment. 


Breathing Exercise. 

The “ athemgymnastic ” of Dr, P. Nicmeycr is an 
exercise in breathing, performed twice or thrice a day, 
taking each time some fifty or sixty breaths. The in- 
halation is made slowly, deliberately, pleasurably, 
and with the fullest attention and intention, through 
the nose. In this way the air is forced into the 
smaller air passages and the blood thoroughly 
oxygenated. The practice is strongly recommended 
by German doctors, especially for brain-workers and 
persons of sedentary habits) who are apt 
to form habits of incomplete breathing, 


A Road and River Cycle. 

The combined tricycle and boats shown in the figure 
is an American invention for road and river travel. 
Twin boats arc fastened to a jricycle having wheels 
fitted with paddles, and when in the water they can be 
guided by the steering wheel, which is made as a 
circular disc. The boats can be disconnected from 
the tricycle at will, and serve to hold luggage, fishing 
tackle, and other paraphernalia. 


and stint their bodies of oxygen. 

Chinese Silkworm Gut. 

Some attention has recently been drawn 
in a report to the Foreign Office by the 
British Consul at Kiungchovv to a sub- 
stance known as silkworm gut. It may 
not be generally known that the so- 
called gut line used by anglers i^ the 
produce of the ordinai;y silkworm and is 
prepared in Spain ; it is evenly round, 
almost like wire, and very strong, retaining 
its tenacity and strength for a very long 
period. Whether this substance could be 
substituted or even supplemented by the 
Chinese product was the question lately 
raised by the British Consul at Kiung- 
chow as well as by an Englisli resident 
at Foochow. The identification of the 
insect furnishing this gut has never 
been accurately determined, though in 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OPEN TO ALL READERS OF “ CASSELL’S MAGAZINE.* 


f N addition to the Competitions which were announced in the last number, we have now the pleasure 
of publishing particulars of the following, which are to be governed by the General Regulations given 
on page 8o of the December number. We ask our readers to read these with care, as in several 

cases recently competitors whose work was of a high standard were debarred from taking their 

proper position on account of non-compliance with the Regulations. 

(i) BALLAD COMPETITION.— Three Prizes of £6, £ 4 , and £3 are offered for the best, “ second ’’-best, 
and third ’’-best ballad respectively, the subject of which is left entirely to the choice of the com- 
petitors. Such ballad, or story in verse, should not consist of less than loo, or more than 150, lines, 
and should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. The “argument” or “gist” of the 
poem must be given in a brief sentence or two at the head of the composition. All MSS. must reach 
the Editor not later than June ist, 1893, and the words “Ballad Competition” should be written on 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope or cover. 

(2) MUSICAL COiVIPETITION. — For the encouragement of musical talent the Editor offers three Prizes 
of £6, £ 4 , and £3 for the respectively best, “ second ’’-best, and “third ’’-best original setting of the 
following words : — 

WHAT SH.M.L I PLAY? 


WiiAT shall I play to you? What shall I play? 
Would you of fame or of happiness know ? 
Something of battle, or tempest, or woe ? 

Nay ! nay ! nay ! 

This is the theme I would choose for to-day : 
Love that endureth for ever and aye— 

Ever and aye. 


What shall I play to you ? What shall I play ? 
C'hords that are gentle as zephyrs at eve, 
rhese are the chords that my lingers would weave, 
Crowning to-day 

Love that is tender and faithful ahvay. 

Love that endureth for ever and aye — 

Ever and aye ! 

George Weatherly. 


E«ich competitor should, of course, write the words ag«nin on his music MS., so that, when submitted, 
the song shall be complete. 'Hie words “ Musical Competition ” must in each case be written on the 
wrapper of the songs, which should be in the Editors hands by June isf, 1893. No competitor may 
send in more than one setting. 

(3) SHORT STORY COMPETITION.—Owing to the groat success of the previous Competitions of this 
nature, the Editor offers a further scries of Prizes of £ 10 , £8, and £6 for the best, “ second "-best, 
and “third "-best story of domestic interest. Each MS. (legibly written on one side of the paper 
only) must not be less than S.opo, or more than 10,000, words in length, and should be accompanied 
by a brief outline (of not more than 500 words) of the plot of the story. The latest date for receiving 
MSS. for this Competition is July 3rd, 1893. The words “ Short Story Competition” should be written 
on the top left-hand corner of the wrapper, in each case. 

These Competitions, together with those announced in our last number are, of course, open only to 
AMATEURS, but special attention is called to this fact in case it is not clearly understood. A declaration to 
the effect tliat the competitor is an amateur should accompany the MS. or work, in addition to the notification 
that it is original and entirely the sender’s own. 


FOUR-PART STORY COMPETITION AWARD. 

The task of adjudication of the Prizes of this Competition (which was announced in our last volume) has 
taken some considerable time, owing to the large number of MSS. submitted. Each one has received very 
careful consideration, and the competitors, as a whole, are to be congratulated on the high standard of the 
work submitted. 

The First Prize of £40 has been awarded to Annie 0 . Carter, 24, Heaton Road, Withington, 
Manchester. 

The Second Prize of £30 to Mary E. -Shepherd, “Selwood,” Castleton, Mumbles. 

The Third Prize of £20 to Mary Capes, 150, The Parade, Leamington Spa. 

Honourable Mention is accorded to Kathleen Watson, S. Hampstead, N.W . ; A. Beatrice Rambant, 
Killiney. 





HER MORNING RIDE. 


{DruwH by G. L* Seymour.) 
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THE POETRY OF THE SEAJ^CH-LIGHT. 

ILLUSTRATED DV FRED T. JANE. 



‘ALL THE AIR IS FILLKD WITH A HLINDING LIGHT, AF”ARENTLY CIRCLING ROUND AND ROUND*' (^. 164). 


HEN the ‘‘blood- 
less warfare” of the 
naral nianojuvres 
is in progress count- 
less stories are told 
along the coast of 
the havoc wrought 
by the electric 
search-light. Ro- 
mantic walks on 
lonely cliff paths 
are disturbed by a 
flash from the deep. 
N ight is turned into 
day, and chanticleer 
feels in duty bound 
to apprise his neighbours of the fact. The gas 
burning on parades and sea-walls pales its ineffectual 
glare, and the dazried, winking watchers of thfe strange 
lights from the sea are unfeignedly thankful when the 
beams are turned in some other direction. So far 
they have experienced its prose, now they may hope 
to see something of what may well be called its 
poetry. The weird mystery of its ever-changing 
effects, whose infinite variety is constantly presenting 
familiar objects in a new aspect, the strong light and 
shade of its pictures, and the rapidity with which 
they succeed one another, combine to produce on 
their observer an impression as lasting as it is imi- 
possible of exact repetition. 



The advantages or disadvantages of the search- 
light in the dread event of war belong most 
decidedly to the iiltia-prosaic side of its character. 







1 64 The Poetry of the Search-Light. 


Experts arc at variance on the question, and expressing 
the hope that it will long remain of purely academic 
interest to European nations, we are content to leave 
it in their hands. We are concerned only with the 
strange effects of light and shade and* the peculiar 
tricks of form and colour which are produced by the 
use of the light and which would presumably be the 
same in time of war as in these “ piping times of 
peace.” 

Whatever effect is produced by the light on ob- 
servers on the shore is certainly not lessened when 
the search-light is brought to bear upon observers at 
.sea. From how near or far none of us on the ship 
can do more than guess ; a beam of light shoots 
hither and thither over the dark surface of the ocean. 
Suddenly the beam is lost, and in place of it we see 
a bright and blazing star. And then all the air is 
filled with a blinding light, apparently circling. round 


pSLSsing through a beam and is speeding towards us. 
Now, in time of war, would be the “psychological 
moment” for the guns. But we are anxious only to 
keep the on-coming boat under observation. She is 
travelling fast, and we have to shift the light rapidly. 
Once again the beam falls upon the water, but it catches 
only the stern of the stranger, making it tell as light 
grey against dark. Nearer and nearer hastens the 
boat, darting this way and that in a vain endeavour 
to elude the blinding ray of ghostly light which fol- 
lows her relentlessly. The weird mystery deepens 
as the Space between us grows less, and distance, 
form, and colour are distorted and lost. As often as 
not we see from behind the light the boat which it is 
covering, as though it were travelling in the air or 
upon the bulwarks of our own ship. 

Weird and startling as is this effect, it is far sur- 
passed by that which is given by the search-light 
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and round, and forming a pathway.direct to the star 
from which it comes. It is only for a moment. As 
suddenly as it came upon us it has gone, and we feel 
that even at sea, where night can be dark, we have 
never known before what darkness meant. 

Probably our ship is one of a squadron, and is 
fitted, like her consorts and the vessel whose light has 
b»)ken so mysteriously upon our darkness, with a 
search-light of her own. This will be quickly brought 
into play, and its beams in their turn will dart hither 
and thither across the dark waters in search of the 
ship from which the strange light flashed. In this.* 
progress the beams wilj, cross and recross the lights 
of other ships, and will show at one minute 
dazzlingly opaque and the next as a transparent film. 
Every eye. is turned to the quarter whence the first 
' light flashed upon us. If the light come from a ^ 
torpedo-boat and fortune favour us we shall sight 
the boat in a few minutes, but it may be an ho.ur 
or even more before we do so, for her commander, if 
he wished to escape detection, would naturally avoid 
the direct path of the light from his ship, ^ut, sooner 
or later, telling blue-black against the light beyond 
her, we catch sight of the low-lying boat, which, is 


when it throws, as it often does, huge shadows on the 
sky. Not every state of the atmosphere is favourable 
to this phenomenon. Fog or smoke must be present 
in the air, which will then, being made opaque or semi- 
opaque, take the imprint of a shadow almost as surely 
as a blank wall on shore. Just in the same way one 
often sees on the water, when the sun is shining, the 
sharp shadow of a ship, formed where there is foam, 
though as a rule the water, being as transparent as 
the air, will not take a shadow. The same thing 
takes place with the search-light, only the light being 
so much nearer to the object, than are the clouds upon 
which the shadow is thrown, the shadow often appears 
many times larger than the original, and a tiny boat 
will give a shadow moving along the clouds like a 
gigantic ghost ship. 

Another curious trick of shadow is played by the 
search-light when the shadow is thrown upon a clifif 
or upon another ship. In that case, owing to the 
concentration of light, the shadow stands out by force 
of contrast apparently intensely black. The general 
lyelrdness, and destruction of form and distance, play 
their part in the illusion, no doubt. But when the 
shadow is that of a $mall^ bd^> it ja difficult at first 



ALMOST TOO LATE. 


to say which is substance and which shadow. So 
complete is the illusion at times that Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon, in the early days of search-lights, 
once chased what he thought was another boat under 
the cliffs of Milford Haven, only to find after he had 
gone a considerable distance that he was pursuing 
the shadow of his own torpedo boat. 

If instead of looking from behind the beam of light 
we look across it from any distance, another curious 
trick of shadow is to be seen : the masts and yards of 
a vessel caught in the beam will cast a ^shadow on a 


cliff or coast a mile or more away, and will even, 
under peculiar circumstances, tell on the beam itself 
as deep blue bars along* the silvery grey. The beam 
is actually straight, but sometimes from a distance 
it takes the form of a slight white curve athwart 
the sky. Of course this is another illusion, due, in 
all probability, to the refraction of the light in passing 
through the different layers of atmosphere, more or 
less moist. 

Strangest, in some ways, of all the spectral effects 
of light and shade which the search-light gives is one 
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which was often displayed at the Naval Exhibition— 
though it would hardly be fair to take the apparatus 
used there as fully illustrating the powers of those in 
use in the Navy. Falling upon the water» the beam 
of light is reflected to the sky in the wildest, weirdest 
manner. Sometimes one edge of the beam comes out 
sharply and the other is lost, more often the whole is 
vague and blurred, but always the scene is weird 
almost beyond description. 

Just as shell may be answered by shell, and a 
torpedo attack be returned in kind, so may flash be 
responded to by flash, and beam meet beam. In 
warfare the search-light should prove very useful In 
keeping under observation an attacking boat, and 
one^s first thought is she would inevitably serve as a 
splendid target for guns fired from behind the light. 
But what if the attacking boat could turn cn a search- 
light as well as the attacked > Everything would then 
appear blurred and uncertain to the gunners, who 


would be in an even worse predicament Aan the 
Bisley marksman with the sun in his eyes. 

It would be impossible to describe the effects of 
colour produced by the search-light when turned 
directly towards an observer, some of which are, 
of course, common to arc lights under all circum- 
stances. The normal ray is a silvery white, but 
when the light burns badly, the ray appears sur- 
rounded by prismatic colours, among which violet is 
predominant. As a rule, those portions of the ship 
using the light that are caught in the ray stand out 
in a beautiful rose-pink. The water, where the light 
touches it, seems an intense, almost buttercup yellow 
fringed with emerald green, and shading off into 
deep blue-black shadow. No painter has yet 
attempted to grapple with these changing hues and 
strange effects. They are vivid almost beyond belief, 
and add in no slight degree to the poetry of the search- 
light 
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JACK AND J ILL. 

A pNK-CHAPTER STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 


n from the sofa, where she reclined 
in semi-invalid style, one foot en- 
cased in bandages — downright 
homd ; yes, 1 do ! and her tone 
was suspiciously like tears. **/ 
wouldn’t go away all day skating 
by mjsclf if yott. were ill and 
had to lie by. I’d stay home and be good to you, 
1 would.” 

Jack, the young man addressed, was at the table, 
tying up some sandwiches cook had cut him. They 
would not pack tightly and evenly ; truth to tell, he 
missed his little cousin’s nimble fingers, which gener- 
ally performed such-like small offices for hihi. * But 
he could not ask her help now ; she was so cross, 
he muttered, as be tied the string at last around a 
certain curioy^ty-shaped package, from .which any 
sandwichea^iist inevitably issue mudi dilapidated. 


Sundry pricks made themselves felt in a hidden 
portion of John Ashton junior’s frame, but impervious 
to their action, he assumed a lordly manner, and re- 
marked : “ Yes, that’s Just like you girls-dog-in-the- 
manger creatures ! You’d make a fellow stay home a 
frost like this just because yoir were such a silly-ninny 
as to fall down and twist your ankle yesterday. You 
wouldn’t have done it, either, if you hadn’t been trying 
to beat me racing— which, of course, you couldn’t” 
This was too much for the heart of woman-child 
to bear. To lose the fun of skating ; to have a bad 
aching pain all up one’s ankle and leg; Jack to be 
angry ; and, moreover, to be called a silly-ninny, 
when she had borne the nasty sprain without one 
cry yesterday, and had even limped painfully off the 
ice, and climbed part way up the bank with white 
determined lips, until she slipped down almost urlfcon- 
scious from the pain, and was picked up and carried 
home by a strange gentleman. 


Jack and Jill. 


“ Go ! I don’t want you home I I wouldn’t go out 
with you if I could !” And Jill turned about, buried 
her face in the pillow, and subsided into a tearful, 
pitiful heap. 

After a few more pricks somewhere within him, Jack 
walked out of the* room with great dignity, remarking 
audibly, “ Cry-baby ! ” and a minute later the house- 
door banged behind him. 

Hearing the door close, Jill’s tears came faster and 
faster. She gave herself up to luxurious misery. 
After a time she turned the old soft sofa pillow—it was 
getting so damp — and wondered sentimentally could 
people die of the combined effects of over-much weep- 
ing and a sprained foot ? Would it take long to kill 
her ? Suppose J-ack came back that night and found 
her dead : how sorry he would be ! What would he 
say ? And w'ith this pleasing and interesting subiect 
for speculation, the tears came less quickly, finally 
ceased, and the extremity of woe-bcgonencss left her. 
Poor little Jill ! She was such a warm-hearted little 
mortal, and absolutely devoted to her cousin Jack. 

Ever since, when a tiny child, she had been sent over 
from India to. her aunt’s English home, she and Jack 
had been playfellows and friends. He was then a 
sunny-haired, blue-eyed boy of four, and she a dainty, 
delicate dark-eyed baby of three, who struggled olf 
her aunt’s lap, and would not be comforted for the loss 
of the dark ayah, who, having brought the child to 
England, went back to her own country to serve little 
Jill’s mother again. 

Jack surveyed the small stranger, the unwilling 
usurper of his place and his mother, with at first dis- 
may, which speedily changed into interest, then concern, 
as her grief remained unabated. 

Pie lifted his short pinafore in a vain attempt to 
wipe away her tears, and finding that unsuccessful, 
he trotted off to a corner of the nursery where, in a 
basket, lay his kitten — his greatest treasure — and 
returning with kitty grasped in his chubby arms, he 
proffered her to Jill. 

Jill ceased her sobs ; she put out a tiny hand and 
stroked the little black animal. She glanced up at the 
pretty fair boy who stood over her, charmed at the 
result of his happy inspiration, and finally put up her 
small face to his, and announced : 

“Jill ’ill kiss ’oo, boy.” 

From that hour Jack and Jill’s friendship began, and 
it had continued ever since ; by no means smoothly, 
•with many a childish quarrel, and with as many a 
perfect “make-up.” 

That evening Jack returned from his expedition, cold 
and rather cheerless of aspect, and though he took 
care to tell Jill he had had a spiffinj^ time, he seemed 
to have no pleasant merry adventures to recount. 

Jill had undergone a system of comforting and petting 
from auntie, so that the day’s martyrdom had been fairly 
bearable. She had ^missed Jack dreadfully, and had 
given vent to long lugubrious sighs at intervals, when 
the^ thought of cutting through the air over the ice and 
her prisoner’s state came too keenly before her. But, 
on the whole, she had been very fairly happy, and now, 
despite the aching pain, it was a very bright-faced little 
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maiden who, drawn up by auntie’s side, nodded un- 
concernedly to Jack across the lea-table. 

Jill was on her dignity ; Jack saw that at once. 
She and auntie were c’ose friends, and chatted and 
had intimate jokes between each other all through 
tea-time, until Jack felt positively out in the cold ; 
although, of course, he would not allow it even to 
himself. 

t “Just like a girl,” he meditated : “ crying this morn- 
ing till she spoilt a fellow’s skating ; and then, when 
he comes home and means — perhaps— to be extra 
kind and forgiving, she is as jolly as a sand-boy, and 
hjisn’t missed one a bit ! She is like old Mother Hub- 
bard’s dog ! ” And Jack took quite a vicious bite out 
of his bread and jam as a relief to his feelings. 

Tea over, uncle and auntie went into the study to 
talk over business, and the children drew up on either 
side of the fire, Jill still on the sofa — which gave her a 
certain unfair advantage, Jack thought," li is seat being 
only a low stool. They both gazed into the coals in 
dignified silence, but when Mary closed the door, 
carrying with her the last of the tea-things, the ice 
i hawed. 

“ Did you really have a good time qiKJStioned 
I ill, somewhat pathetically : “ as good as yesterday — 
before 1 hurt myself.^ ” 

“It was splendid !” said Jack emphatically. “Ice 
smoother than ever ; not too crowded, either. Harry 
Sparkc was there, and we raced each other — he beat, 
though,” he added honestly. 

Jill looked concerned. “ What a shame!” she inter- 
jected warmly. “ However was it, Jack? You’re better 
than him— ever so much better generally ! Why, you 
won against Tom even one day, and he\s a much 
better skater than Harry 1 ” 

Jack was gratified at Jill’s partisanship. He drew 
his stool nearer her couch and went into confidential 
details. 

That night Uncle John carried up to bed a very 
happy little maiden. She put her arms round his 
neck, and gave him little squeezes all the way up the 
stairs, which were not exactly helpful to breathing or 
progress. 

But Jill did not think of that, only of how Jack had 
confessed that he had missed her — Jill— awfully, and it 
had not been half so decent skating without her. 

The years passed quickly by. 

Jack went to boarding-school, and this was Jill’s first 
real trouble. She had been too young' to remember 
the parting with her parents,' and the subsequent news 
of her mother’s death did not affect her with anything 
beyond a passing sadness, for the child had no memory 
of the pretty dark-eyed young mother who had parted 
with her so tearfully and reluctantly years before. 

Auntie, and uncle — yes, and most of all, Jack— made 
up Jill’s little w'orld. The far-away father she wrote 
arduous letters to every now and again — letters full of 
Jack — was only a name to her. But now Jack went 
away to school, and Jill moped and grew so pale 
without her playfellow that Mrs. Ashton became quite 
anxious. She urged on Jill to work hard at her 
own lessons to keep pace with Jack, and the child 
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caught at the idea, and worked with so much energy 
that they grew afraid she would overtax her strength, 
though anything was better than the continual listless,- 
ness. 

The holidays were now JilFs heaven. To have Jack 
home again, grown so manly and strong too ; even 
though he did sometimes speak slightingly of her, and 
insist she must not always want to come with him : he 
must go with other fellows, and a girl would be terribly 
in the way. . Still, to have him back was enough, and 
she, woman-like, was thankful for small mercies, and 
ever content to give more than she received. 

Jack and Jill grew apace. 

Jack was now a tall handsome lad, who developed a 
walking-stick and much anxiety over his personal ap- 
pearance ; still at college, though an opening had been 
found for him in the North of England ; and Mrs. Ash- 
ton was already preparing for his departure thither, 
and, mother-like, wrapping many a sigh and loving wish 
in the clothes she folded away in the large black trunk 
that stood in Jack^s room. 

* Ull had grown tall and slim, with shining brown eyes 
ana curly hair. She still studied under a governess 
and masters, and the hidden thought, though she hardly 
recognised it, was to be so well educated that Jack 
should be proud of her one day when he discovered 
how much she knew. Then Jack left home, and it so 
happened that for two years he and Jill did not meet. 

The first Christmas he did not return, the distance 
being great, and he had not long been in the situation. 
At midsummer, when he came, Jill was away visiting 
some of her father’s relations, and although she begged 
to be allowed to return, and even' shed bitter tears in 
secret over the disappointment, it was judged best she 
should ^nish her long-promised visit unbroken. 

The second Christmas Jack inconsiderately caught 
a fever, and his mother hurried off to Newcastle to 
nurse her boy, Jill staying behind to make a Christmas 
for Uncle Ashton. The months went past, and now 
midsummer had come again, and Jack was coming 
home for a long vacation ; and Jill, though now more 
discreet and reserved, having come to woman’s years, 
was yet the same loving Jill, and full of joyous antici- 
pation. 

Jill had grown older of late — older this last week, it 
seemed to her, for something very uncomfortable and 
unexpected had occurred. It was this : Mr. Hatton 
had wanted to marry her. 

Mr. Hatton was an old friend of Jill’s. Indeed, it 
was he who, years before, had carried home the plucky 
child from the ice, wheiv even a tolerably bad sprain 
would not let her give in. That was the beginning of 
their acquaintance, but he had followed it up with in- 
quiries, calls, many kindnesses to both the children, 
and as Jiil grew up, prettier than ever, and with win- 
ning gentle ways, Mr. Hatton discovered that his life 
was a very empty, loriely affair, with his old maiden 
aunt as housekeeper, and would be a very *sunny 
different thing if this little dark-eyed girl would learn 
to care for him. 

He was a good deal older than she— quite old, in her 
youthful uncomplimentary estimation— but he had a 


heart somewhere : not worn out at all : a large warm 
one, and it had been growing year after year more full 
of Jill. 

And at last it came about that he had told her so. 

Poor little Jill ! She was so bewildered, and vexed, 
and sorry all at once, she hardly knew what she an- 
swered. Somehow her old friend was altering : she 
felt she was losing him, and that grieved her, yet she 
could never give him what he wanted. 

‘‘ It wasn't my fault,” sobbed Jill to herself after- 
wards. “ Oh dear I I wish he hadn’t looked so 
sorry about it ; but he might have known, of course, I 
belong to Jack — he told me so long, long ago— and I 
shouldn’t ever think of marrying anyone else.” And 
Jill almost smiled in the midst of hbr distress as she 
remembered when she and Jack had plighted youthful 
vows, and she was pledged to him with the ring off an 
ancient umbrella— she had it yet, that little old tar- 
nished ring, put tenderly away with many letters in 
round schoolboy hand, beginning one and all : “ My 
own darling little Jill.” 

Yes, if Jack did not want her, she thought later that 
same day, she would never marry anyone ; she would 

grow up a nice old maid, not cranky, but and a soft 

shy smile crept up into Jill’s eyes, and stayed there. 

There was a great deal in that “ but.” Jack was 
coming home; she thought of their long years of friend- 
ship, and looked contentedly at her pretty face in the 
opposite mirror, feeling glad at heart she was not quite 
as old and ugly as — well, poor old Miss Hatton, for 
instance. 

Jack came : a long-limbed, broad-shouldered, fair- 
haired young fellow, with as pleasant a smile as one 
could wish to see, and such a genial hearty way about 
him. He quickly fell into the old merry familiar 
ways. 

Jill’s summer began with his arrival, and what a 
summer it was ! Long misty happy days boating on 
the river, picnics and friendly merry-makings ; there 
were extra little festivities that summer, as there 
was talk of Jill’s going out to India on a long visit to 
her unknown father, and everyone wanted to show 
their kindly feeling to the girl before she left. There 
were lazy days in the old garden, all deep in books, 
though no story seemed so sweet to Jill as her own 
little story being written in that sunny summer 
weather. 

She would often question Jack about his Newcastle 
life, but on this subject he was not so communicative 
as cousin and mother wished, and somehow the talk 
quickly glided back to the present or past days they 
had spent together. 

Mrs. Ashton often watched the two, and smiled. She .;# 
was too wise a woman to say aught by look or word. 
Motherless Jill was almost as dear to her as her own 
child, and if— if— the two drifted along the stream of 
boy and girl affection out into ’^the sea of man and 
woman love, she would only be rejoiced. It looked 
like it, these weeks, but she waited silently, ^d not 
even to her husband did she hint her thought. 

It was towards the end of the holidays that the Ash- 
tons gave a picnic to a little seaport town twelve miles 
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distant. Only real friends were invited ; they were to 
drive in a high brake, while J^ck had hired a trap, and 
announced his intention of driving Jill in it himself. 
There was a general outcry at merry Jill’s monopoly in 
this fashion, but Jack settled it in his good-tempered, 
determined way ; and so it was. 

Jill looked very charming that morning. She wore 
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They flew over the hard white road and bowled 
along the country lanes, with soon the shining sea in 
the distance. 

The hay lay cut; men and women were busy tossing 
and raking ; corn-fields were taking a yellow shade ; 
larks mounted from the fields as they sped past, and 
flung down on them cheery, beautiful songs. 



a soft white frock and big shady hat. Her ordinary 
pale cheeks had the faintest flush upon them, her 
eyes were radiant, and her hair went in the prettiest 
conceivable of ways around brow and neck and 
ears. Jack was moved to outspoken |dmiration of 
his fair cousin. 

“You do look jolly!'’ he remarked approvingly. 
“What have you been doing to yourself, Jill ? You 

were always pretty, but to-day ” and he looked 

puzzled as to wherein the difference lay. 

Jill laughed her soft girlish laugh. “I’m happy,” 
she said ; “ and I mean to-day to be the very nicest 
day of all our holiday I ” 


Jack and J ill did not talk very much. The mare was 
skittish, and wanted all Jack’s attention, and Jill was 
too contented for speech. After a time, when Kitty 
went more steadily, Jack spoke. 

“Jill,” he said ; “I want to toll you something.” 

She was looking away from him, and he noted her 
white throat and the delicate curve of cheek and chin 
outlined against the blue sky. 

“ I’ve been wanting to tell you ever since 1 have 
been home — you and mother — but somehow I didn’t 

seem able ” Jill turned to him with a somewhat 

startled expression, then looked away skyward again. 

“Jill dear^ I know you will be glad; you're such 
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a staunch little friend : better than any sister. I have 
never even wanted one with you, but now you will 
have one of your own, and Tm sure you'll love her. 
You couldn’t help caring for her. I couldn’t, alid — 
and— it was just a month before I came home that I 
told her so, and we became engaged ” 

Jill still looked away. Her old plucky spirit did not 
fail her, but she could not have then either moved or 
spoken had her life depended on it. 

Jack went on ; a shade chilled by this quiet recep- 
tion of his great news ; but it soon passed. 

“ 1 ought to have told you all before. I can’t think 
how it is I did not. 1 mean to tell the parents to-night, 
and as soon as possible 1 want them to ask Carol down 
to stay. Carol! isn’t it a pretty name, Jill? She 
was born on Christmas Day, so they named her that. 
Why, how white you look ! ” he suddenly exclaimed, 
breaking off. “Did Kitty frighten you with that last 
shy ? Don’t be afraid, dear ; 1 can manage her.” 

Jill gave a little smile. “I’m stupid,” she said. 
“Do you mind stopping at the next farm for a cup of 
* water? I shall be all right then.” 

•Jack w'as genuinely distressed. “You poor little 
thing I ” he said. “Just see how quietly she is going. 
We’ll stop here for some water.” .\nd after Jill had 
sipped a little, they drove on again. 

Jack continued the conversation. He seemed to 
have so much to say that h\, did not notice the small 
share Jill took in the talk. 

And Jill sat still and cold, though the sun was blaz- 
ing down upon her. The fields and the trees flew 
past, and she never noticed. A liny dead bird lay on 
the roadside ; that she saw. Her heart gave quick, 
uneven beats. .She felt faint and sick, and there was 
darkness everywhere. But the dead bird, with the 
flow^ers nodding^ over it, stood clearly out. 


That night, driving back, someone else occupied the 
seat by Jack’s side; Jill preferred the brake. She had 
not yet got over her fright, he thought, she still looked 
very white : but had he heard the way the girl 
laughed, so lightly and merrily, leading the fun of the 
party, he might have been perplexed. 

That same night Jack told his mother of his engage- 
ment. “ Docs Jill know?” was her question. 

“ Yes, I told her this morning,” said Jack; anil then 
Mrs. Ashton understood, but was too loyal to brave- 
hearted Jill to make any remark. 

“ Poor little Jill ! My poor little girl ! ” her loving 
heart was saying, and yet she could not blame her son. 
It was natural, brought up together as they had been, 
that he had for her only the old brotherly love. She 
tried to give him all the sympathy she could, and hid 
•her own keen disappointment. He need not know of 
Jill, she thought : that could do no good now, and 
would only sadden his joy, poor fellow ! 

So she asked of Carol, and talked of Carol, and 
made promises about Carol ; though her heart was 
away with Jill, and, she thought, it is best she is 
going to India now. 

His mother’s question, “Docs Jill know?” came 
back to Jack afterwards in a queer, haunting way. 

“ Does Jill know ? ” Why Jill ? Why not his father 
first ? Let it not be that ! The thought was unbearable. 

He sought Mrs. Ashton again. He must have this 
horrible fear laid once and for all. 

“ Mother,” he began hoarsely, and his young face was 
lined with anxiety, “ you do not think — oh, it cannot, 
must not be 1 — that— that --Jill ” 

He gave one look at his mother’s sorrowful face, 
and, with a groan, left the room. 

Poor Jack ; and, poor Jill ! 

Next month Jill sailed for India. A. V. 
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BY ALEX. H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.K., AUTHOR OF “ EXPRESSION IN ANIMALS,” ETC. 



certain 

tection, 


HERE can be no doubt 
that in animals the 
sense of justice is 
more or less de- 
veloped, and that 
in some instances 
it reaches a very 
high level. Not 
only do they indi- 
vidually exercise 
the revenge for 
injuries which Lord 
Bacon defined as 
a kind of wild 
justice ; but, in 
circumstances, they will combine for pro- 
and actually proceed precisely as men do 


in parliaments and in law courts against enemies to 
the common good. This is especially noticeable 
among certain orders of birds, but it is not unknown 
amongst mammals either ; the most careful observers 
and the closest thinkers, however sceptical of many 
stories, having to admit that, in not a few of the most 
remarkable cases reported, there could be no room to 
doubt that animals had instituted law courts, conducted 
what were really trials by jury, and appointed certain of 
their number to see the sentence carried out — that is, 
to act as executioners of the will of the majority, or of 
the whole met in solemn council. A few of the most 
striking and thoroughly verified instances may be 
given, and, we think, cannot fail of interest for our 
readers. 

Among tfie beavers it is undoubted that courts were 
held, and judicial functions exercised, and the sentences 
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carried out with most exact discipline. This is proved 
by the fact that near to every beaver settlement there 
exists a class of what are called bachelor beavers.’* 
This is composed of two sections, old males who had 
lost their mates and were held to be no longer of 
true use to the community, and younger “ bachelors’* 
who had been expelled the settlement for misconduct, 
idleness, and laziness, more generally theft, and by a 
jury awarded a sentence of perpetual exclusion, a kind 
of penal servitude, which all the community of beavers 
were bound to join in order to see thoroughly carried 
out. These “ baclielors ” Ijv'c alone, not in warm 
houses protected by dams, as in community, but in 
holes in the banks of the rivers- -prison cells, in fact — 
where they just manage to live, and where they can at 
a pinch succeed' in storing sufficient winter food. 
Sometimes their privations must be great, but there is 
no escape for them. If they endeavour to build a proper 
beaver house — at all events, within ken of any of their 
old associates — it is reported, and it becomes the 
bounden duty of the members of the community to 
turn out and destroy what has been done. Penal 
servitude among beavers really existed, as it does 
among us. The beaver-thief is compelled to work hard, 
in isolation from his family, and yet cannot secure the 
most primary personal comforts— cannot exercise bim- 
.self in that craft of construction in which alone he can 
find true pleasure. He must atone to society for his 
fault, Just as our convicted prisoners do. Anyone who 
has seen the beavers at the Zoological Gardens cease- 
lessly comforting themselves and passing their time in 
constructing houses that they do not need, will realise 
what a punishment a jury of beavers mete out 
to one of their own kind who is idle or lazy, or has 
been guilty of theft, or violated any of the essential 
laws of the beaver comniimity, when they make him 
a “bachelor” beaver and will not let him erect a 
house near to them. 

The herds of wild elephants undoubtedly exercise 
judicial functions, and sit as juries in the case of any 
offence or departure from elephant rules. They will 
gather together in circles, the culprit in the middle, 
and after certain communications made with each 


other will trumpet distress- 
fully, as if in concord, 
after which the poor offend- 
ing elephant will be beaten 
by the trunks of the rest, 
driven out, rusticated, 
forced into solitary life, 
absolutely without any 
association with iis friends, 

. for a longer or shorter period, according, appa- 
rently, to what has been originally decided re- 
garding it. Just as with the beavers, there are 
“solitary” elephants, which live apart from the herd ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that, as they ^ 
arc often great thieves, they have been made outcasts 
on -account of this. In some cases, at all events, the 
names they get are significant — in India they arc 
called grondahs, and in Ceylon horas, or rogues. 

Of course, this judicial capacity will be found in its 
highest forms among social animals, that is, animals 
which live in herds, or in groups, and where, for their 
safety from enemies, very strict rules of sentinel con- 
duct and united watclifnlness are required. In these 
cases the maxim that “Unity i.s strength” is very 
thoroughly acted upon. ' 

Dogs will often sit as jurymen in cases of any wrong 
from which they have all alike suffered. I know one 
case in which this happened. A big, rough dog, a 
cross between a collie and a hound'— a sort of lurcher, 
in fiirt, which used daily to accompany a milk-cart 
into the town I come from, had for a long time borne 
the character of a surly tyrant, dealing blows, in the 
shape of bites, to the little dogs in the town, till more 
than one of them bore his memorial marks on head or 
body. He was big bully of the worst sort, ill- 
used dogs smaller than himself, and^took care not to 
meddle with a bigger on(j. With a friend I was walking 
in the twilight one evening, along a lane a little distance 
from the town, and not far from the farm where that 
big, rough lurcher stayed. What was our Surprise to be 
overtaken by a bevy of dogs, big and little, some 
dozen or fifteen of them rushing past. us from the town 
with such speed that they made quite a wind as t^cy 
went. We speculated much on what this could mean. 
Next day, we heard that Nelson’s “Victor” had been 
found in a dreadful condition at his master’s door, 
bleeding and torn, and with just life left in him and no 
more. A very noticeable change was to be detected 
in him when he got better after that, and came into 
town as before. He did not meddle with the little 
dogs any more ; but kept close beneath the master’s 
cart, instead of roaming about and dealing punishment 
to smaller specimens. It was a matter of common 
remark, indeed, that Nelson’s “ Victor” was a changed 
dog. Are we not justified in assuming that the dogs 
had sat as a jury on it — perhaps engaged one or two 
bigger dogs in their cause — and themselves proceeded, 
as we saw them, to be the executioners of the law ? 
The person who along with me saw that sight of tlie 
dogs proceeding to inflict legal punishment is now 
dead, but often, indeed very often, up almost to the 
end, was that incident referred to. Tho dogs acted 
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precisely as boys at scbool do, wjien at length they find { 
out “ the bully,” imd, led by a^d of energy, deterpiine 
to teach him better manners'^d ptit him down. 

Among birds the exercise of judicial functions is still 
more common. Who has not heard accounts of trials 
by jury among the crows f At the building time more 
especially, young crows will be found rather apt to try 
to save themselves the trouble of foraging for the 
necessary sticks and lining materials, and will go and 
pull a bit or two out from the nest of another pair 
more advanced in their work, and during their absence. 
Found out in their pilfering, the oifending pair are 
taught that, whatever the crow:, may do outside their 


thoroughly verified, gave the following at page 324>from 
the pen of the late Bishop of Carlisle : 

“ I have seen a jackdaw in the midst ot ,a congrega- 
tion of rooks, apparently being tried for some mis- 
demeanour. First, Jack made a speech, which was 
answered by a general cawing of the rooks ; this sub- 
siding, Jack again took up his parable, and the rooks 
in their turn replied in chorus. After a time, the 
business, whatever it was, appeared to be settled 
satisfactorily. If Jack was on his trial, as he seemed to 
be, he was honourably acquitted by acclamation ; for 
he went to his home in the towers of Ely Cathedral, 
and the rooks also went their way.” 
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thieving is^ajlbwed^among Many observers have noted about the stork in; 

trials by jui^haye'^often been obs certain circumstances, the decision of wbol^i^O^*: 

. What a Mattering and loud cayr^^^^unities holds with regard to certain offences, 
casing thisie these are the calls tq. conie to ^ • evidently regard them, though generally the poor 
-Then one old fellow^ thi, head village-man, patriarchy^' storks, who are9(the victims, become to the 
or chief, who for , years bn^yeari “ has led the clanging'" monsters through the devices of men. Here at^^ 
rookery hoine,” as the poet sings, takes up the parable^rmstahces vouched for by the Rev. Mr. Morri^ 

^nd add^sses his conrnanibns in the most solemn^';^fiimous ornithcHogist ^ 

judicial tones. Then there follows the chorus of ' ^ French surgeon at Smyrna, wishing, to 
aj^eineht in the law laid down, “ caw, caw,” “.hear a storlj^ and findinj^ great difficulty, on accoun^tjlbe 
judgment be done,” and straightway the ^extreme veneration in which they are held 
liest of the offending pair is torn to pieces, to be worked*' Turks, stole all the eggs out of a nest and rcjilaccd 
into other nests by-and-by, and the offenders are driven ; . them with those of a hen. In process of time the young 

out-^foraitiihe at all events— to find a site for their chickens came forth, much to the astonishmenrof the 

nest-buSiing: ^rid pairing elsewhere than with their storks. In a short time the male went ofi;;atid Was' 

i)wn family or tribe. , . not seen for twb or three days, when he retiitheiil^ith 

Mr. Romanes: in his “Animal Intelligence,” into an immense crowd of his companions, who, ail ass^iti- 

which be "admitted np statement that he had d|iot Wed in the place and formed a circle, taking nq.nptice 
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of the numerous spectators which so unusual an occur- 
rence had collected. The female was brought for- 
ward into the midst of the circle, and after some con- 
sultation the whole flock fell upon her and tore her to 
pieces ; after which they immediately dispersed and 
the nest was entirely abandoned.” 

The following, in many respects similar, case oc- 
curred on the estate of a gentleman of large landed 
property near Berlin, and is a" valuable corroboration 
of what might to many appear as unworthy of credit :-r- 
“ A pair of storks built a nest on one of the chimneys 
of his mansion ; having a curiosity to inspect the nest, 
the owner climbed up and found in it one egg, which, 
being about the size of a gooseys egg, was replaced by 
one belonging to that bird. The storks seemed not to 
notice the exchange, but no sooner was the egg hatched 
than the male bird, perceiving, rose from the nest, and 
flying round it several times, with loud screams, dis- 
appeared,' and was not seen again for three days, 
during which time the female continued to tend what 
.sljg tijSpk her own offspring as usual. Early on the 
> ^rtjl'X^orning, however, the inmates of the house 
by loud and discordant cries in the 
'■ fl?ld fronting the house, when they perceived about 
five hundred storks assembled in a dense body, and 
6ne standing about twenty yards befdre the rest appar- 
ently haranguing its companions, who stood listening, 
to all appearance with great emotion. When this 
bird ^ad concluded it retired and another took its 
place, apd seemed to address them in a similar manner. 
This l^i^ceeding and noise was repeated by several 
'"Shcce^pe birds until about elevcm o^clock in the fore- ;: 
^4951105/ When the whole flock simultaneously rose in the 
air, cries. ^ The female aU this time was 
obse^e^jtO remain on hei^ nest, watching their motions* 
wilh^a^pai^nt trepidation. In a short. time the body ;i 
of sfh^^made towards her, headed bf one bird ! 
Suppose^o be the male, tvho struck her vehemently ^ 
three or fcur times artd kmked her out of the' nest : 


the whole mass then followed the attack, until they 
had not only destroyed the female stork (who made no 
attempt either to escape or defend herself) but the 
young gosling, and utterly removed every vestige of the 
nest itself. Since that time no stork has been known 
to build there.'* 

Some hen's eggs were laid in a stork's nest and 
the others removed. The^fcmale; stork, not aware of 
the change, sat patiently the appointed number of 
days, till the shells were broken and the, young 
chickens made their appearance. No so.pner were 
they seen by the old .birds than they testified their sur- 
prise by harsh notes and fierce looks, and after a short 
pause they jointly fell upon the unfortunate chickens 
and pecked them to pieces, as if conscious of the 
disgrace which might be supposed to attach to a 
dishonoured nest” 

Something of the trial by jury character also con- 
nects itself with the habit of the small birds tV follow 
and surround the owl if he chances Jo find himself qut 
of his nest thorough the day. Those who have; witnessed 
this little bit of animal revenge say that itrfe;, very 
funny. The owl goes tumbling and blinkin^f, /pcap- 
able of fiying straight in the clear daylight, and th^ 
flutter around him, scream and set up their feathers, 
while he becomes nothing but a nondescript bunch of 
feathers. The little birds play precisely the same part 
with the cuckop, in .the broiling -season. The male 
cuckoo; has a f^eculiatly hawk-Iifte a^ and when 
, he is thus surrounded and hunted b)?! juries of small 
Xbirds, he often presents a very wretched :'aSpect. 
;; Ciever and selfish though he' is, hi^ life is not all 
pleasant either. ’ * 

shy and shrinking swallows have been 
' known to sit as a jury and to resolve on combined 
" action against an enemy. Here is a story of the way 
Jn which the wiles of a cat to make prey of some of 
their number were defeated by them. It was told and 
• vouched for bv the Rev. Philio Skelton 
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“ I once saw a remarkable instance of the sense and 
humour of the swallows played off upon a cat which 
had, on a very fine day, placed herself on the top of a 
gate-post, as if in quiet contemplation, when about a 
dozen swallows, knowing her to be an enemy, took it 
into their heads to tantalise her. One of these birds, 
coming from behind, flew close to her ear, and she 
made a snatch at it, but was too late. Another, in 
five or six seconds, did the same, and she made the 
same unsuccessful attempt to catch it. Then followed 
a third, and a fourth, and all the rest ; and every one, 
when it passed, seemed to set up a laugh at the dis- 
appointed enemy. Then they formed a kind of circle 
in the air, and flew round and round her for nearly an 
hour ; till at last pussy, tired of being made a butt of, 
jumped down and fled, as much baffled, 1 believe, as I 
had been diverted.’^ 

Sir John Lubbock has completely demonstrated 
that ants, by their antenna^, communicate with each 
other and hold conference, among many other things, 
with regard to the intrusion into their nest of certain 
iii^ividuals of other species of ants. After a great 
deal of discussion and conference— trial by jury, in 
fact— has ended, certain members of the ants are dele- 
gated to turn out the intruders, which they do in the 
most deliberate and systematic way. 

There are certain insects which very closely imitate 
the colours of bees, and intrude themselves into the 
hives of these bees, with the definite object of robbing 
them of their honey. When they are detected there is 
great excitement in the hive, one bee communicating 
to another, and considerable disorder seems to prevail, 
until, finally, a sort of court is held, after which the 
business of dealing with the intruders comes on, when 
a certain number of bees, as though deputed for the 
purpose, proceed to seize with their pincers the unlucky 
personator, and either turn him out or tear him to 
pieces. 

But there are instances of hive-bees on being injured, 
as they C 9 nceive, by a human being, taking up a definite 
case the individual, and deputing certain of 

their number to watch and de^l out sentence, as is 
attested by the following anecdote, vouched for by a 
correspondent of Land a?td Water ; — 

“ A friend of mine at Stratford-on-Avon, wishing, 
til is past autumn, to procure some honey from his 
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hives, applied the fungus to stupefy the bees, as usually 
don^ However, whether from his own awkwardness 
or the badness of the fungus, he could not thoroughly 
succeed. The consequence is, he has become an out- 
cast from his garden. The inmates of those two hives 
will on no account allow him to enter it. His wife and 
children walk as usual, and stand and watch the hives 
vvitlmut any molestation, but immediately he is recog- 
nised, however far off, he is pursued and stung by 
constantly-increasing numbers, and made to fly at his 
best pace ; and this occurs months after the event ; 
and he expects tlie only remedy must be the total 
destruction of those hives and their vindictive little 
tenants.” 

Here is another instance of jury-like deliberation 
issuing in definitely concerted action for punishment, 
on the part of ducks, not generally credited with much 
clever;ness or power of united action, vouched for by 
another clergyman. He writes : — 

“ One more anecdote in evidence of the sagacity of 
the duck. I had five Aylesbury ducks, with a number 
of fowls.. The lord of the yard, a most despotic 
chanticleer, would never sufler the ducks to feed with 
his family and friends when, at the regular meal-times, 
the grain was scattered for their common use. Fero- 
ciously and without pity he drove them from the ground. 
This had been going on for many weeks, and one day, 
at the usual twelve o’clock repast, the act of expulsion 
was performed as usual. I was present, and saw the 
discomfited clucks retire to a corner of the yard. There 
they evidently held a conference, or resolved themselves 
into a jury. Having been so engaged some five 
minutes, they proceeded with deliberate and resolute 
air, in single file, as is their wont, towards thejr 
oppressor. Having reached the tyraiit, they sur- 
rounded him, each duck turned his posterior towards 
the enemy, and with concerted action fairly hustled 
him clean out of the yard. To see the surprise of the 
cock, as he jumped from side to side to avoid the 
pressure of the attacking party, was ludicrous in the 
extreme. The victory was complete ; from that hour 
the ducks were never again molested.” 

Now, concerted action, in all these cases, with a 
definite petial purpose, could only have resulted from 
conference at which a systematic process of procedure 
was settled on. That the animals perfectly understood 
and agreed to this was essential to success. We 
might cite many more cases, but tlie principle in all is 
. the same— the recognition of a common cause, or right, 
or interest first ; next, the full consciousness that 
individual action could not avail, but that united 
action would prevail. There could hardly be a higher 
or more definite proof of the exercise of reason. The 
animals suffer from the fact that they have no clerks 
to make record for them, as we human beings have ; 
but human beings, observing their action are compelled 
to draw certain inferences, that animals, the more 
closely they are observed, reveal more and more like- 
nesses to men, even in the higher aspects of moral and 
social development. Surely, that nice observer and 
thorough lover of the animals, Henry Thoreau, was 
right when he summed up his deliberate cgnviction 
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in the words : “ Animals are undeveloped men, stand- 
ing on their defence awaiting their transformation/^ 
Thoreau in much anticipated Mr. Darwin— only, 
though he would have joyfully hailed many of Mr. 
Darwin’s results, he would have mourned over the 
lack of that sympathy and poetic imagination which 
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seemed more and more to have, on his own confession, 
deserted Mr. Darwin the more completely the longer 
that he lived, observed and succeeded in justifying his 
theories. No gain but there is loss to set against it. 
Mr. Darwin was a kind of martyr, too, to his own 
success. 
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f ^NGENUITY is now busy devising various 
n ways in which skilful fingers can utilise the 
f baby ribbons, for which there has been such 
—— a rage of late, in the adornment of em- 
broidery and fancy knick-knacks of all kinds. This 
is scarcely to be wondered at when the enormous 
variety of colours and shades in which these ribbons 
are to be had is remembered, and they certainly 
seem better suited for the decoration of fancy 
work than for using in hats and bonnets, and on 
dresses, where they had decidedly a straggling and 
weedy appearance. Many baby ribbons are of dull 
silk merely corded, others arc satin ; 'more frequently 
than not, whatever may be the centre, the edge is 
corded, or is more fanciful, but the width seldom ex- 
ceeds a quarter of an inch. Velvet is to be had in 


about the same width ; and in many cases, when used 
with the silk, contributes greatly to the richness of the 
effect. 

Ribbon work, as it is at present, may be divided 
into two classes : that executed with ribbon pure and 
simple, and that in which the ribbons, while still form- 
ing the main part of the decoration, are employed upon 
silk, velvet, or linen, and held in place with fancy 
stitches of coloured silks. In the ribbon embroideries 
executed by our great grandmothers, it is the finer 
makes still that were utilised, such as could easily be 
drawn through the material with the aid of a large 
needle. Except when the coarsest kinds of canvas are 
employed, baby ribbons are unsuitable for this class of 
work, and the designs worked arc consequently of a 
very simple nature without many curves and windings. 
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CORNER OF BORDER 
FOR TKA-CLOTH. 


Such a 
on page 


pattern is given 
75, where the 
is of fraise- , 
As most ama- 


r traced design is needed foe the execution 
of a border of this sort. Two straight and 
parallel lines are first ruled on the silk with a 
piece of white or coloured chalk, about three inches 
apart. Then along each of these lines is tacked a 
piece of the ribbon, of any colour fancy may suggest, 
care only being needed to ensure its being quite 
straight. At half-inch intervals along these two lines 
dots of chalk are made, to serve as a guide for 
placing the groups of three stitches which hold 
down the r»bbon. Along the outer edge of the 
border iu / as well to place the stitches rather 
further to avoid a crowded appearance. The 
workers is, or should be, sufficiently well- 
trained these stitches to be made all the same 

length, and no guide should be needed either for the 
placing of the side stitches which, while about an 
‘eighth of an inch from the longer and middle stitch at 
the top, are passed through the same hole at the 
bottom. These three stitches are taken just over the 
corded edge of the ribbon, and so’ one side of it 
becomes firmly held down to the silk. Now the 
worker must take her piece of chalk again, and make 
dots at intervals of three inches along the inner edge 
of the straight lines of ribbon. The dots on each band 
should be opposite each other. Some baby ribbon of 
aiiother , colour should now be laid upon the silk 
diagonally between the two*straight bands : that is, 
from a dot on one line to the next dot towards the left 
on the opposite line, then to the next mark on the first 
line towards the left, and so on all along. Wh*ere the 
ribbon touches a dot it must be folded over so as to 
set flat before starting on its next journey across the 
material. , Thus is formed a zigzag pattern which in 
the original was turned into a series of squares by a 


similar set of Vandykes, the 
ribbon for which touches all 
' the dots that wer^ left unnoticed 
in the last part of the pattern. Any 
stray needlefuls of silk may be used 
for the embroidery—no small advantage 
jj^r for the worker who has a large hoard of 
r odds and ends— and short lengths of gold 
thread or chenille may also be turned to good 
account. A Leviathan cross-stitch is convenient 
for holding down the ribbons where they cross one 
aftother, and from the angles beyond it should spring 
eight long daisy, or picot, stitches. Beyond the picots, 
the ribbon is held down with alternately straight 
and slanting stitches worked with silk of tw'o colours, 
and small half-stars of the same two colours are placed 
between the angles of the squares and against the 
straight lines of ribbon. Any stitches that can help to 
hold down the ribbon must be arranged to do so. The 
next thing to be done is to fill the open squares. The 
worker has a choice of many ways of doing this. A 
lattice-work of Arrasene may be employed, as in the 
illustration, or a small leaf or flower of some fanciful 
design may be preferred, while a star rather more 
elaborate than that between the squares may be em- 
broidered here, and gives an excellent effect. A line 
of gold thread run along the middle of each band of 
ribbon will be found to brighten the work very 
considerably, and small beads and spangles may be 
added, if desired; Such work as this is suitable for the 
ornamentation of many fancy articles, such as work- 
bags, book-covers, or glove and handkerchief sachets. 

The second example represents the corner of a 
simple, but very effective border, suitable for a tea-cloth. 
It is worked upon Tussore silk, the brownish cream- 
colour serving admirably as a background for the em- 
broidery in shades of yellow and brown. Here the 
ribbon, of a bright, tone of yellow, is run along in 
straight lines, rather less than half an inch being left 
between each. In the original there are five lines of 
ribbon, and they are accurately darned alternately over 
and under each other at the corners, as can be seen in 
the illustration. The only difficulty in such a piece of 
work as this consists in spacing the ribbons equally ; 
but anyone accustomed to run tucks will understand 
the convenience of measuring distances with the help 
of a piece of card. If a still more detailed guide is 
required, the material may be stretched out upon a 
board or table, and the necessary lines ruled upon it 
with a piece of chalk. The worker will find the 
business of working the French knots with which the . 
ribbon is held down greatly simplified if she has been 
very particular in tacking the bands upon the founda- 
tion, Tke more stitches used for this the less will be 
the chance of puckering the work, and so hindering 
the ribbon from setting flatly upon the silk. The knots, 
should be about one-eighth of an inch apart, and should 
be worked with silk a shade darker than the ribbon. 
As far as can be, it is advisable to avoid placing the 
knots upon the tacking threads, as this renders them 
more easily removed. Hence the tacking should be 
rather to the side than exactly in the middle of the 
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SIMPLE DKSKJN IN RIKHON PLAITING. 


ribbon. Between each band is worked a line of fancy 
stitching, which, while filling the space, does not 
actually touch the edge of the ribbon on either side. 
There are several ornamental stitches suitable for this 
part of the work, such as herring-bone, coral, feather, 
fish-bone, and oriental stitch ; indeed, if a variety is 
desired, a different stitch may well be placed in each 
division. The small squares left between each band 
of ribbon at the corners have next to be filled. In the 
original work, spangles were employed here, one being 
placed in the centre of each space, but, if preferred, 
French knots, jewels, or a little lace wheel, may be 
substituted. Even so simple a design as this may be 
greatly varied. The ribbons, for instance, may be 
different in colour instead of all alike, or the five bands 
may be each of a different shade of the same colour, 
the outer one being the darkest. 

Or the centre and two side lines 
may be of narrow velvet, which 
mutes charmingly with the satin. 

Or again, the middle band may 
be wider than the two on each 
side of it, A fuither addition 
may also be made in the shape 
of a line of gold thread along the 
outermost edges .of the ribbon on 
each side of the border. The 
gold should be used double, the 
outer strand being sewn down 
in a series of loops at half-inch 
intervals. Art serge, Sicilicnne 
cloth, or linen, can be used as a 


background, if desired, but the silken ribbons are by 
most people considered worthy of being laid upon a 
foundation of silk. They look handsome, too, upon a 
background of velvet or velveteen. 

The next three illustrations show a way of utilising 
baby ribbon that is totally different from the first, 
inasmuch as that the design itself is formed with 
ribbons only, no foundation material being needed. 
The work recalls the paper plaiting used in Kinder- 
garten teaching. The small pattern at the lop of this 
page is the simplest of all given here, and would make 
up into charming little scent sachets, photograph and 
card-cases, note-book covers, and similar small things 
for bazaars. Ribbon of two colours should be used, 
and by preference these should be light in tint, such 
as pale pink and heliotrope, green, or blue. The 
easiest way of managing the work is as follows : — 
Take a drawing-board, and arrange upon it a number 
of pieces of ribbon all of one colour, and of the length 
required for the work with about two inches over. 
Set these bands side by side longitudinally, and 
hold them down to the board at each end with a 
pin or a tin-tack 'driven in so that it can be easily 
removed. Drawing pins answer better than anything 
else, but so large a number as are required for good- 
sized patterns is not always at hand. Now begin 
the weaving, darning the second set horizontally 
over and under the first set of ribbons, taking 
the bands over certain lines and under others, 
according to the requirements of the pattern. To- 
give an example -In the top row in the pattern- 
shown here, the horizontal heliotrope lines are taken 
alternately under five pink ones, and over one. In the 
second row, under three, over one, under one, over 
one, under three, and so on. In the third row, under 
three, over one, under one, over one, and in the fourth! 
row, under five, and over one. 'fhe fifth, sixth, and 
seventh rows arc like the third, second, and first re- 
spectively. If possible, the wrong side of the ribbons 
should set uppermost while the work is being executed, 
the right side resting against the boards reason 
for this will be seen hereafter. As each.fcitM br ribbon 
is threaded, it should be pushed up so that it rests 
evenly by the side of that which was laid last, and 
should be held down at each end with a pin. 

When all are placed, they must be secured in one of 
two ways, the former being the best when the plaiting 
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is to be laid upon a second material, and held down 
with embroidery stitches. The first plan is- to take a 
bru.sh and a very little paste — it is scarcely possible to 
get too little— and spread this over the ribbon. Then 
lay a piece of tissue-paper over the work inside the 
rows of pins, which are removed when this is dry, and 
the plaiting is thereby released from the board. It 
can now be seen that this backing could not be done 
without disturbing the plaiting by’ removing the pins if 
the ribbons were used with their right side uppermost. 
Also, that if too much paste is taken, or if it is too 
moist, it would have the effect of holding the work* 


The side of a handkerchief case, shown here, proves 
how effective is the ribbon weaving when made up 
as a panel in a frame of coloured plush or velvet 
The plaiting here is executed with two colours, cream 
and green, either of which can be used for the longitu- 
dinal strands. The plaiting is composed only of, 
simple dar.iing alternately over two and under two 
bands, the pair picked up in each row being just 
one band further to the left than was the case in the 
preceding row. Nothing could be easier, and the effect 
is quite as good as that of many of the patterns which 
Inquire more care and attention. When it is necessary 



down to the board, instead of merely keeping the 
meshes from slipping. The second way of managing 
the finishing off is to take some strips of gummed 
paper, and to stick them all round the edges of the 
work only. This plan is specially convenient for scent 
sachets, as the meshes of the ribbon will allow the 
perfume free passage, and for any other fancy article 
for which the plaiting is required soft instead of stiff. 

The second piece of waving pn page 177 shows the 
effect of three colours : red, white, and blue. Here the 
vertical strands are white, the colours being added in 
horizontal lines. All the bands, with the exception of 
the blue cover, are under only one of the longitu- 
dinal strands, the blue being taken over two. Hence 
this is a particularly easy pattern to manage, and at 
the same time one which lends itself as well to the 
decoration of large articles aS to that of small ones. It 
can be made up into very pretty book-covers, the 
stripes being arranged so that they run vertically down 
the sides of the book. ' 


to make up the plaiting upon a tolerably firm founda- 
tion, as in the case of a handkerchief sachet, it should 
be backed with thin paper, as above described, and 
can then be handled, and indeed embroidered upon, 
without any fear of disturbing the weaving. 

Enough has now been said to show the wPrker what 
a large field is open for her ingenuity in devising new 
and complicated patterns in this ribbon weaving. She 
will find it a most interesting occupation, and one that 
will pass many a winter evening pleasandy, provided 
only that she label^ her ribbons according^ to tint, 
that her work may not be hindered by the necessity of 
waiting for daylight to distinguish the colours. 

^ Ellen T. Masters. 
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RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER. 



“ ‘ BRADFORD, IF YOU DON’T GO AWAY AND LEAVE ME ALONE, i'LL GO AND SIT UP IN 
THE DECK-HOUSE ALL NIGHT’” (A l8l). 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. caution, for fear of spoiling everything, lie crept 

CAPTAIN JENKINS RETURNS GOOD FOR EVIL. noisclessly towards the light, and found himself on the 



HE path was quite invisible in the brink of a roughly-cleared open space, on one side 
darkness, and Rex was obliged to of which was a tumble-down hut. Only two people 
feel his way among the bushes . were visible. Directly opposite him, on one of the 
with his hands, happily never • arched roots of a great silk-cotton tree, sat Maud, her 
remembering the danger he ran face white in the moonlight, and her whole attitude 
from snakes. He went on, up expressive of despair. In the doorway of the hut was 
and up, until he wopdered whether an old negress with a gun in her hand, the firelight 


he h^ missed the right path ; from within shining on the barrel of the piece and on 
but after nearly an hour’s climbing he saw a light the bright scarlet handkerchief round her hend. As 
in front of him. Determined to proceed with Rex watched, Maud began to speak in French, 
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apparently making a piteous entreaty to be allowed 
to depart. The old woman answered angrily in her * 
own patois^ and pointed the gun directly at the girl’s 
head. But Rex had seized the opportunity afforded 
by the short colloquy to steal from his place of con- 
cealment among the tall coffee-bushes which fringed 
the clearing, and before the old woman was even 
aware of his presence the gun was wrested from her 
hand. Maud sprang up with a cry of joy, and ran 
towards him. She did not faint — that sort of thing 
has rather gone out for young ladies rescued from 
distressing circumstances — but she clung tightly to 
his hand, and tried in vain to speak. 

“ Don’t cry,’* he said hastily, reading in her quiver- 
ing face what the strain upon her had been, and 
fearing an outburst of tears. “You have kept up 
splendidly, but you mustn’t give way now, or we shall 
never get back to the ship.” 

Maud scrubbed her eyes fiercely with her hand- 
kerchief, while the wretched old woman, completely 
s>bdued, crouched before Rex, and sobbed out some- 
thing which he gathered to be a prophecy of evil 
consequences if the lady would not wait for the 
remade now that it was nearly ready. 

“Tell her to bring it down to the ship to-morrow, 
and she shall be paid for it,” said Rex to Maud. 

“ Where is the old man ? ” 

“He is gone to summon his followers,” answered 
Maud, with a shud(fer. 

“ Then we had better go,” said Rex. “ I will 
take the gun with me, for fear of accidents.” 

He gave his arm to Maud and led her down the 
path, the old woman standing and muttering curses 
after them. Scarcely had they gone half ’a mile down 
the steep hill-side when they heard a strange trumpet- 
like sound proceeding from the clearing they had 
left. Maud turned pale again, and clung to her com- 
panion’s arm in unconcealed terror. 

“ It’s the conch-shell,” said Rex. “ The old woman 
is sounding. it to call the rest We must get on.” 

He thUi^^the glin into the bushes, for it only 
impeded him, and hurried Maud along at a faster 
pace. 

“You have no doubt that their intentions were 
\in friendly ? ” he asked at last, in the hope that in. 
conversation she might forget the pressing danger. 

“None whatever,” panted Maud. “They are a 
priest and priestess of the Vaudoux, and they meant 
to offer me up to the snake which they worship. If it 
hadn’t been that they were determined to get a great 
crowd of people together* I suppose it would have 
been over now.” She laughed a little hysterically. 
“But they were afraid of sounding the conch, lest 
anyone from the ship should be looking for me, and 
be guided by the sound. So they tried to get me to 
go into their temple while the old man went to call 
his friends. But I refused to move, though they .tried 
coaxing and threats and promises, and he left us as 
you found us. They meant to make a great feast after 
the sacrifice. They were preparing things for it all 
day ; but I suppose they would have eaten me too.” 

“ Don’t 1 ” cried Rex hoarsely, as she ended with a 


little sob. He would not ask any more questions, but 
dragged his companion along at an almost break- 
neck pace ; .a speed which caused them many falls 
and bruises. All this time the conch from the 
clearing continued to utter its summons, and others 
answered it from various directions and distances, so 
that the air seemed filled with the sound. At last it 
ceased, and Maud gave a sigh of relief ; but Rex 
cast anxious glances behind him as he ran, for he 
felt sure the conch would only cease sounding because 
a sufficient number of men had been got together to 
begin pursuit. In what seemed to him a miraculously 
short time, a light on the path behind them, dimly 
seen high up through the trees, showed him that the 
pursuers were on their track. He urged Maud’ to 
greater exertions, hoping that the noise made by the 
stones rolling under their feet would prevent her from 
hearing the shouts of their enemies, which he could 
distingu{J^i. She obeyed bravely, resolved that no 
weakness of hers should place in peril the life of the 
man who had hastened to save her from the danger 
she had brought upon herself. But the pursuing 
shouts came nearer, until Rex paused desperately at 
a spot where another downward path branched off 
from the one they were following. 

“We must separate, Miss Cheveley. Give me your 
hat, and keep on in this path. I will take the other. 
If we do not meet at the end, don’t wait for me, but 
go straight on to the boat.” 

“But it is more dangerous? You are sacrificing 
yourself to save me ? ” she cried, making no attempt to 
move. 

“ Nonsense ! I will wait till that is needed,” he said. 
“ Go on quickly, and do as I tell you ; otherwise we 
shall both be sacrificed, indeed.” 

“Forgive me,” she said, still lingering, unable to 
discover whether he did intend to secure her safety 
by his own danger or not. 

“I have nothing to forgive !” he cried angrily, as 
the sounds of pursuit came nearer and nearer. “It is 
a farce to talk of forgiveness between you and me. 
Go, go ! I forgive you freely, heartily ! Only go, for 
Heaven’s sake ! ” 

And Maud obeyed him at last, and disappeared in 
the darkness, while he hurried down the other path, 
dropping the large white hat she had worn, just where 
it could be seen from the entrance. Maud saw no 
more of him, but hurried on with wildly beating heart 
along the path he had pointed out to her. She could 
not resist stopping to look round now and then, and 
when the lights and the shouting arrived at the spot 
where the two paths separated, her heart stood still 
with terror. She scarcely knew whether she felt 
more relieved or terrified when she saw that the pur- 
suers had finally decided on the path Rex had taken, 
• but her blood ran cold with fear when she heard a 
tremendous shout of triumph. That meant that they 
had captured him. He was in their hands, would 
suffer the fate destined for her, and she ? Wring- 

ing her hands wildlyj she fiq^ on through the darkness, 
until she came suddenly face to face with the men 
from the Valenitnay who were labouring up. the steep. 
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with the boatswain and Tommy Wastle at their head, the steward was a-sayin’. And to be ate, of all 

When their employer’s daughter rushed upon them things, as Mr. Wilkins tell me is the way of them 

like a whirlwind, with flying hair and torn garments, negers here ” 

the worthy sailors gasped with amazement, but “ Bradford, be quiet ! ” cried Maud, sick at heart, 

recovering themselves quickly, opened their ranks to ‘‘ Dear me, Miss, your nerves is all to pieces, and 

receive her, while Mr. James asked where the captain I’m not surprised, with all you’ve been through, 

was. Better him nor you, Miss, any way ; and I’m sure as 

“They have taken him prisoner,” panted Maud. , Captain Jenkins would say so himself, s’posin’ he was 
Come back and save him.” able to be asked, poor man ! ”• 

“We’ve got to take you back first, Miss,” said the “ Bradford, if you don’t go away and leave me alone, 
boatswain. I^ll go and sit up in the deck-house all night,” said 

“I won’t go on board till he is safe !” cried Maud he» mistress desperately, 
in her despair. “ Save him, and never mind me.” “Wouldn’t you rather me sit with you, Miss, to 

“ It’s my duty to see you safe into the boat. Miss,” cheer you up a bit, if so be as you couldn’t sleep ? 

responded the imperturbable Mr. James, turning his I’ve heard say as it do cheer one wonderful, just 

men and leading them back as he spoke. “ Mr. talkin’ things over like with someone else.” 

Cheveley has woke up from his fajntness, and is fit to . “No, thank you,” said Maud, so firmly that Bradford 
go mad about you. I got him to let me come instead retired at once, and she threw herself into her cot, and 

of him, being as he’s so weak, but I daren’t go for to gave herself up to misery. 

alarm him farther by letting you in for a fight.” The long slow hours wore themselves away, marked 

Maud protested energetically, but the boatswain by the strokes upon the bell overhead ; but through 

was immovable, and took her solemnly ’down to the all her wretched thoughts, through all the weary re- 
beach, where one of the boats was lying, guarded by calling of the incidents of the past day, three ideas 

two men, in whose charge he placed her, with were prominently before her mind, three sentences 
instructions to take her to the ship instantly, and 
return to ’the shore. Unresisting from sheer despair, 
she submitted to be rowed off to the yacht, and when 
her father helped her up the side, threw herself into 
his arms, and sobbed out her terrible story. He 
could offer her dittle comfort, but he let her stay 
beside him on deck and held her hand for an hour — a 
terrible hour, during which they watched every move- 
ment on the shore, and listened feverishly for the 
slightest noise. At last there came the measured 
plash of oars breaking the perpetual sound of the soft 
roll of the waves upon the beach, and the boatswain 
and his men returned, sad and dispirited. They 
could not penetrate into the forest, for the negroes 
were lying in ambush among the trees, and had 
wounded three of tlie sailors with their muskets. To 
try and force an unknown path in the darkness, 
and in the face of a strongly-posted foe, would be 
madness. 

“ Oh, papa ! ” wailed Maud, when she heard it, 

“ tell them to go back. Don’t let them leave him to 
die ! ” 

We can do nothing until daylight, Maudic,” said 
her father gravely. “ The men’s lives are not to be 
risked uselessly. You had better go below now, and 
get a little rest. Bradford, take your mistress to her 
cabin.” 

Bradford was the maid, who had been tormenting 
Maud all through this hour of agony with 
suggestions of wraps, tea, eau-de-Cologne, bis- 
cuits, anything and everything that might re- 
cruit exhausted nature, but Maud was subdued 
now, and submitted to her dolorous attentions 
with unheeding meekness. 

“ And I’m sure, Miss, I don’t wonder at 
feelin^ it,” pursued the good woman, as 
helped her mistress to undress. “ Sich a 
tall young man, too, as me and Mr. Wilkins •• mr. cheveley turned it over, and displayed the address 183), 
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always on her tongue, and always in the same 
order 

It was all my fault. I do wish I had not been so 
rude to him the other night. If I had only known 
what he was like^ 1 might have cared for him a little, 
some day.^* 

Worn-out with sorrow, she dropped off to sleep at 
last, and awoke in the morning with the sound of 
Captain Jenkinses voice in her ears, saying, “All 
right ! ” as she had so often heard it. Grieving to 
think that she would hear that voice no more, she 
crept out of bed, and dressed herself listlessly enough. 
Bradford, thinking her still sleeping, did not come 
near her, and she left her cabin and passed through 
the saloon without meeting anyone. Going wearily on 
deck, she paused in bewilderment, for before her stood 
Captain Jenkins, unmistakably in the flesh. 

“ I thought you were dead,” was all she could say, 
as she put her cold hand into his. 

“Happily not,” said he. “After I left you, and had 
Jieard them find your hat, so that I knew they were 
saWy on the wrong track, I took to a tree, and 
waited until they had gone by, fifty or sixty of them. 
Then I went back and mounted another tree some 
way from the path, and stayed there till morning. 
The negroes were gone home then, so I came down 
to the beach, and hailed the yacht to send me a boat.” 

“ You might have told Bradford to let me know at 
once,” said Maud reproachfully. 

“ I dared not flatter myself that I was of sufficient 
importance for that,” said he. 

This was the utterance of mere pique, and Maud 
was able to punish it properly at once. 

“ I should be very sorry for anyone on board the 
Valentina to come to harm, especially anyone that 
had done as much for me as you have.” 

“ Oh ! I did little enough, as it happened,” he 
said. 

“ You risked your life to save mine,” said Maud. 

“Well, what was that?” said he. “Surely, after 
what I ^id tp you the other evening, you did not 
expect me to run away and leave you to your fate ? ” 

Maud flushed scarlet. 

“ I thought,” she said, in her most dignified tones, 
“ that that subject was to be dropped between us. It 
is scarcely kind in you to make it so hard for me to 
thank you as I want to do.” 

“ I want ho thanks,” he said gruffly, and went away 
to consult the chart. But the little scene had not 
passed unmarked by Mr. Cheveley, and it precipitated 
an explanation which heliad in view. Calling Maud 
to his side, he stepped into the deck-house, and looked 
over the chart with Rex. 

“ Where do you wish to go next, Maudie ?” he said. 

“Oh, back to Jamaica, or anywhere away from this 
horrid place ! ” said Maud fervently. 

“ Hayti has not shown itself very hospitable .to us, 
certainly,” remarked her father. 

“ Do you know, sir,” said Rex, “ I can’t help think- 
ing that you have to thank that old Jupitre for your 
illness? They say the Haytians are very knowing 
about drugs, and I think he must have put some- 


thing into the food you ate at the restaurant at St. 
£lie aux Haies, foreseeing some profit to himself.” 

“ Well, we shall never know whether that is so or 
not,” said Mr. Cheveley, as Maud shuddered ; “ but 
I think we shall none of us be sorry to leave Hayti 
behind us. By the way, Captain Jenkins, when you 
have made your arrangements for sailing, I shall 
be glad to have a few words with you, if you 
please.” 

“I shall be at your service in a short time, sir,” 
said Rex, and went to order steam to be got up and 
the anchor weighed. Returning to the deck-house, 
he found only Mr. Cheveley there, lounging easily 
in a deck-chair. Maud was nowhere .to be seen. 
Truth to tell, she had thrown herself on the saloon 
sofa, feeling very tired and most unreasonably cross- 
cross with the captain and also with herself, for she 
felt that her remorse had been wasted, and that she 
had surprised herself into the uncalled-for avowal — 
though only in the silence of her heart — of the exist- 
ence of an emotion whose presence was quite un- 
desired there. In the saloon Bradford found her, and 
insisted upon ordering the steward to bring her some 
breakfast, so that she knew nothing of the colloquy 
proceeding in the deck-house. 

“Captain,” said Mr. Cheveley, “you will naturally 
conclude that I wish to thank you for your heroic 
conduct last night. You have, indeed, laid me under 
an everlasting obligation, and if I can at any time 
serve you in any way, I shall be most proud to do so. 
But before we discuss that subject, I must mention 
that there are one or two things 1 should like explained. 
I have an idea that you are on board here under an 
assumed name.” 

“You are very sharp-sighted, sir,” said Rex un- 
comfortably. 

“ With a daughter like mine to look after, I may 
well be,” said Mr. Cheveley. 

“ I think Miss Cheveley can take care of herself very 
tolerably, sir.” 

“Happily, it is so in this case. I am not blind, 
Captain Jenkins, and if I had not seen that my 
daughter was in no danger, I should not have allowed 
matters to go on for so long. I do not wish her to 
become the prey of an adventurer.” 

“ Sir ! said the captain hotly, “ I have never 
represented myself as other than I am.” 

“ No ?” said Mr. Cheveley, with polite incredulity. 

“ At least,” said Rex, flushing, “ I have not made 
myself out better or richer than I am.” 

“That I can well believe,” said Mr. Cheveley. 
“ You may have succeeded in making my daughter 
believe you comparatively illiterate, but it is more 
difficult to mislead a man like yourself. } believe you 
to be a University man.” 

“ You are right, sir.” 

“One of my friends,” said Mr. Cheveley, con- 
templating his shoes with much interest, “has an idea 
that he can tell a man’s college by merely conversing 
with him. I cannbt go quite so far, but still I should 
say that you belonged to my own college, Trinity^ 
Cartibridge.” 
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•* You are right,” said Rex again. 

“ And you were, no doubt, a First Classman, pos- 
sibly Senior Classic ? ” • 

“No; I only took a Poll degree. I throw myself 
upon your mercy, Mr. Chevpley. I am Reginald 
Joscelyn.” 

“ So I imagined/ said Mr. Cheveley, taking a paper 
from his pocket. 

It was the message which Rex had sent to the 
boatswain by Tommy Wastle the night before. Mr. 
Cheveley turned it over, and displayed the address on 
the front of the envelope, “ R. Joscelyn, Esq. Care of 
Messrs. Trevor and Sons.” ^ 

“ I have suspected a mystery for some* time, but I 
was unaware!*^ until last night whom I had the honour 
of entertaining,” said Mr. Cheveley. 

“ Let me tell you the reasons for my conduct, sir,” * 
pleaded Rex, pained to see the change in his em- 
ployer's pleasant manner. Silence encouraged him 
to proceed, and he told his story, ending up 
with — 

“I have been ashamed of myself from the very 
first day for living under a false name, sir. I will do 
whatever you like. If you wish it, I will leave the 
ship at Port Royal, and confess the truth to Miss 
Cheveley.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Cheveley, “perhaps you will 
think it strange if I ask you to do just the reverse : 
that is to say, to remain with me until the end of the 
voyage, and not to say anything to my daughter. 
You came on board, I presume, for your own con- 
venience, so perhaps you will not object to. staying 
for mine?” 

“ I will do anything I can for ypu, sir. I am as 
ready to continue with you until we reach England 
as I ever was.” 

“With regard to Miss Cheveley,” continued her 
father, “ I do not wish her enjoyment of the voyage 
to be interrupted by hearing of this. I will leave it to 
you to tell her or not, as you please, when we get 
home. I think I need not say that the discovery of 
the truth is scarcely likely to impress her in your 
favour.” 

“ I fear not,” said Rex humbly. 

“ I leave it quite in your hands,” said Mr. Cheveley. 
“ If you prefer to quit the ship at Southampton 
without undeceiving my daughter, I will say nothing 
to her on the subject, but you will do as you think 
best.” 

“ You are very good, sir,” said Rex. ‘y can only 
, thank you for your considerate kindness.” 

“ I can truly say,” said Mr. Cheveley, “ that I am 
very sorry that there should be any unpleasantness ; 
but it would be no kindness to you to attempt to re- 
assure you as to the impression such a discovery is 
likely to make on Miss Cheveley’s mind. It will be 
no worse for you to leave us permanently .at once on 
landing than to tell her the truth. I am' convinced 
that;. she would never look at a man, whatever his 
attractions, who had once deceived her.” 

“ 1 have never had any hope,” said Rex ; “ so this 
makes my position no worse, except in Miss Cheveley^s 


opinion of me. I will try to remember this, and to 
act as you would wish, sir.” 

“Right!*' said Mr. Cheveley. “Then we will 
consider the subject closed. Captain Jenkins.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

MISS CHEVELEY RESIGNS HER COMMAND. 

His case and his pretensions being thus summarily 
dismissed, Rex returned to his post on the bridge, 
feeling disposed to muse upon his affairs with some 
bitterness. Happily for him, the navigation along 
this part of the coast was both difficult and dangerous, 
requiring all his attention, and preventing him from 
dwelling on his misfortunes. But it was different 
when Jamaica was reached, for the yacht remained 
for a fortnigly at Port Royal, and her crew had little 
or nothing to do. Maud and her father paid visits 
on shore, and* went to parties and picnics without 
number, while Captain Jenkins stayed on board, and 
enjoyed the luxury of a thorough mental review of his 
past conduct, coupled with vain regrets that he had 
not acted differently. What impression this produced 
on him he has not left on record, but when Maud re- 
turned to the ship she declared that Jamaica was dull, 
and that she was quite looking forward to the voyage 
home. But this voyage was not as successful as the 
outward one, and the pleasant evening talks on deck 
seemed to fall flat somehow. Mr, Cheveley still 
invited Rex to join himself and his daughter after 
dinner, lest Maud should observe anything strange ; 
but Rex was too much dejected to continue the 
elaborate mystification with which he had both 
pleased and interested her, and she herself was 
beginning to feel a very novel distrust of her own 
powers and judgment, and to acknowledge that on 
their own ground other, people might know more than 
she did. Not that she was satisfied with the present 
state of affairs. Captain Jenkins had made an 
absurdly presumptuous declaration to her, and she 
had given him a well-deserved and nfiiich-needed 
rebuff, from the effects of which he was evidently 
suffering now. It was this suffering of his which dis- 
pleased her, for it seemed to reflect upon herself and 
her wisdom. If fie had not appeared* to suffer, she 
would probably have resented his callousness strongly, 
but as it was, she felt that it was very inconsiderate of 
him not to make things pleasanter fof her. Why 
could he not be agreeable, instead of moping about, 
or studying the chart with a wholly unnecessary 
diligence ? After all, he had saved her life, and for 
this she was willing to reward him— to the extent of 
forgetting his presumption, and allowing a return to 
their former pleasant intercourse. What was to come 
after, Maud did not seek to know; indeed, she put 
away sedulously all thoughts of the future, prepared 
to enjoy to the full the pleasures of the passing hour, 
if only that tiresome man would have seconded her 
efforts. But he would not, and Maud felt justly that 
she was injured. The evenings, then, were rather 
silent, and no one pretended to bq very sorry when on 
reaching the latitude of Charleston very rough weather 
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was experienced, which quite precluded any open-air 
gatherings, Maud likedrl^he rough weather, and her 
spirits rose higher every day that the Valentina drew 
nearer to the shores of Englandi She became almost 
her old self again, and recovered a considerable share 
of her former happy self-sufficiency. Throwing aside 


and his energies were now all bent on securing the 
skipper’s approbation by his smartness and his sailor- 
like qualities. Maud was honestly glad of this, but 
she did not quite like the idea of Tommy’s deserting 
her for anyone else, until a chance thought suggested 
to her that though Captain Jenkins swayed Tommy, 



with delight the flimsy muslins and silks she had 
worn in the tropics, she pervaded the ship once more 
in her business-like tweeds and serges, and taught 
everyone his duty, from the captain down to Tommy 
Wastle. In former days the last-named youth would 
have been encouraged by the interest shown in him 
to. presume ; but he had transferred a large share of 
his young affections to the captain, who represented to 
him an actual living hero of the melodramatic type, 


she could sway Captain Jenkins. The thought was a 
pleasant one, though it was only in accordance with 
her notions of the fitness of things, and the opposite 
idea never obtruded itself: namely, that Captain 
Jenkins might sway her. Never, at least, until one 
day, when Maud was finally conquered by one of the 
thoughts which had’attacked her on the night of her 
rescue, when she was bewailing the life sacrificed, as 
she thought, for hers. 
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It was on a Sunday morning that the awakening 
came. Mr. Cheveley had read the service and a 
sermon in the saloon, and his congregation had' 
dispersed to their respective quarters. Maud went on 
deck to look at the sea, and catching sight of Captain 
Jenkins on the bridge, called upon him to admire the 
waves. The night had been stormy, and the great 
green hills of water were racing past the ship, tossing 
their foaming tops as if they meant to overwhelm 
her, and blotting out the dim line where grey sky 
merged into troubled sea. Maud watched them with 
the keenest delight. Rex responded in words to her, 
admiration of them, but took advantage of his 
position to look at her instead. She had on a dressU 
of white cloth trimmed with gold braid, and a smart 
sailor hat, with the yacht^s name in gold letters upon 
a white ribbon. The rough wind reddened her 
cheeks and disordered her brown hair, and her eyes 
shone and sparkled with delight She was far too 
much occupied with the waves to think of her com- 
panion, who stood a little behind her, watching every 
change upon the mobile face. He was like a man in 
a dream, until he awoke with a start when a wave 
breaking nearer the ship than usual cast its spray 
upon them both. 

“ Steady ! he called to the man at the wheel. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Cheveley, I don’t think you are 
quite safe there. The wind is getting up again, and 
we may be shipping seas in a moment. You would 
be all right on the bridge.” 

“ Oh, but I couldn’t see nearly so well,” said Maud. 

“ I like to be near the wgiter. And I don’t a bit 
mind the spray coming on board. It’s great fun !” 
shaking the drops of water from her hat brim as she 
spoke. 

“ Let me beg of you to come up on the bridge,” 
said he. 

' “ No,” said Maud shortly ; I prefer this.” 

“ Steady, Johnson ! ” cried the captain again to the 
steersman. “Is the fellow losing his head? Look 
out, Miss Cheveley I ” 

He sprang forward and caught Maud round the 
waist with one arm, holding firmly to the rigging 
with the other. Before Maud could realise what was 
happening, a great cataract of water seemed to descend 
upon them, like a roaring sea-green avalanche, and 
for. a moment, which felt like a lifetime, she thought 
she was being swept away with it. But it passed on, 
and she found herself clinging to Rex, knee-deep in 
water, while from the forecastle and the companion 
came half-stifled voices, crying that the ship was 
sinking. At the same moment Rex became aware 
that he was embracing Miss Cheveley in a very pro- 
nounced fashion, and reddening at his own temerity, 
begged her pardon and hastened to, withdraw his arm. 
Springing to the wheel, he took the place of the 
unskilful steersman, and brought the ship again into 
her right course, shouting at the same time to the 
men who came rushing up from below that no harm 
was done. 

“ This is the second; time you have saved my iffe,” 

9aid a shy voice beside him. 


He would not look at her, and kept his eyes fixed 
on the tumbling, waves, while he forced himself to 
reply, in his coldest tones— 

“You must be wet through, Miss Cheveley. You 
had better go and change your things.” 

With astonishing meekness she obeyed, but as she 
went she lifted her eyes, soft, reproachful, appealing, 
,to his, and he forgot his resolution so far as to look 
iip and catch a glimpse of her face— a glimpse which 
'set his heart beating wildly. The next minute he 
reminded himself of his position, told himself that if 
she cared for him it only made it all the worse, since 
the revulsion of feeling when she learned his true 
name and history would be greater. But in spite of 
this, he felt happy, foolishly, unreasonably happy ; 
while Maud rushed below, and gave herself up to the 
tender mercies of Bradford, who was fortunately too 
much occupied in lamenting the amount of water 
which had poured down the cornpan ion-way and into 
the cabins to notice her mistress’s expression. When 
the handmaid was at length dismissed, Maud sat 
down to consider her position. Would he speak 
again, after what she had said to him that night on 
the reef? And supposing he did, what would she do? 
He had said that she was capable of sacrificing her 
pride and station for a man she loved — was she ? 

“I think I could, for him,” she murmured, and 
then blushed at the enormity of which she was 
guilty. How could she expect him to speak again, 
after her rebuff? The voyage would come to an end, 
and he would never know of the change in her feelings, 
and they would part, and she would go back to 
London ,and the old life, and — forget ? No, never, 
but perhaps endure. And after all, what would Papa 
say, and Addie and Lina ? What would she herself 
think of the matter when the first glamour was over, 
and she began to perceive what it meant to give up 
all, for love? Could she trust herself to Captain 
Jenkins, secure that he could make up to her for all 
she lost ? Her heart answered at once. She could 
trust him unreservedly, and she felt a strange joy in 
knowing that her pride was crushed, and that she 
was ready to submit herself to him whenever he should 
claim her. As for the obstacles before her,^ hope told 
a flattering tale. Papa could be managed, and the 
girls did not signify,- When she entered the saloon, 
one glance, at her face showed Mr. Cheveley what 
had happened, and for a moment he rfegretted that he 
had not accepted the captain’s otfer of leaving the 
ship at Port Royal, But they were nearing England 
now, and when Maud was once undeceived, there 
would be no room in her heart for sorrow, only for 
anger, ^ 

The captain thought the same, and during the short 
remainder of the voyage, when Maud kept away from 
him with a new shyness, which he knew how to 
interpret, he found himself constantly longing for, yet 
dreading, their arrival in port. It seemed such a 
mean and shabby thing t6 let a girl begin to care 
for him, as he could not help knowing Maud did now, 
when she would turn from him in disgust if she 
knew all, and he desired most intensely to get his 
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“ ‘ don't go ! * she cried. M can’t bear it !’” (A 187). 


confession over, and to leave her for ever. He had 
quite settled in his mind that she must know all. He 
would not leave her to perplexity and disappoint* 
ment, ignorant still, but the necessity of telling her 
was a dreadful one. Every moment after they 
sighted land increased his agitation, and he hailed 
with positive delight the prospect of one more night^s 
respite, when they reached the port too late to enter 
in the darkness. And all the time Maud was thinking 
that he refrained from speaking to her because of the 
prohibition she had laid upon him, and was trying in 
her own mind to frame some sentence which might 
intimate to him its removal, without telling him too 
much. They got into port early in the morning and 
berthed the Vhlentina in her old place beside the 
quay, when she was at once boarded by various 
persons intent upon business. To the captain^s 
surprise, among the foremost of these was his friend 
Trevor. 

^*How are you,^ pl.d fellow?” he called out. 
‘‘Hhven^t heard the good news yet, have you? I 
wanted to be the first to tell you.” 

^ The best news you could tell me just now would 
be that my name was really Richard Jenkins,” growled 
the captain. 

Trevor stared, but hurried on. 

Explain your riddles afterwards, old man. ^ Well, 
the news is that the house is fairly on its legs again, 
thanks to that Kaimakoonga Mine. Immensely rich 


vein struck suddenly two months ago— -yield colossal 
ever since—prospects as good as possible. Shares at 
an enormous premium — your uncle and cousins 
jubilant, ready to receive you with open arms, indeed. 
No more need to lie low or command other people^s 
ships. By the bye, how have you got on ? What ! 
you don’t mean to say you’ve done it ? When is it 
coming off?” 

“ Don’t be an ass, Trevor ! ” said Rex angrily. 
“Just listen to what I have to say ; ” and he told his 
story, his friend whistling sympathetically as he 
recognised the situation. “ So now, all I want you to 
do for me,” concluded Rex, “ is to help me to get it 
over, and that you can do best by addressing me by 
my own name in Miss Cheveley’s presence. I must 
go below in a minute and report, and you can 
follow.” 

“ All right. Always ready to help a friend in a tight 
place,*' said Trevor, and Rex descended into the 
saloon to make his report. 

Maud noticed with surprise his pale face and dis- 
tracted manner, her father read . both accurately, but 
the attention of both was presently drawn from him 
by the entry of the steward, who announced Mr, 
Trevor, 

“ My father heard I was coming down^, s^ld asked 
m§ to bring you some important papers which want 
signing,” said the latter to Mr. Cheveley when his 
greetings were over. “ I hope you Have enjoyed your 
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trip ? My friend Joscelyn has been telling me a little 
about it on deck.” 

“Joscelyn?” said Maud quickly. 

“Yes; Rex Joscelyn, alias Richard Jenkins, who 
has had the honour of accompanying you on your 
voyage, Miss Cheveley,” said Trevor, laughing. 

“ Is this true ?” she asked, turning to Rex, with a , 
look he dared not meet. ^ 

“It is,” he replied humbly, still not looking at her. 

The others saw her flush and pale suddenly, but she 
turned away from him without a word. 

“ If you have no objection, sir, I should be glad 
to leave the ship at once,” said Rex, in a strained 
voice. It was all over now, and he wished only for 
escape and solitude. 

“As you please, captain,” said Mr. Cheveley kindly. 

“ I am very sorry to part from you in this way, but if 
you think it best ” 

“ Oh, altogether best, quite the best ! ” muttered 
Rex incoherently, like a man suffering from a blow. 

“ Good-bye, sir.” 

“Put your things together and come back,” said 
Mr. Cheveley. “ I have not settled accounts with you 
yet.” • 

' “ No, I forgot,” he said, still in the same strained 
tone, and turned to go out. 

Passing Maud, he gave one pleading look at her. 
She turned angrily and faced him, with a stamp of her 
foot. 

“ You have deceived me ! ” she said fiercely. “ I 
never want to see you again — never ! ” » 

“ I am sorry for that poor fellow,” said Mr. Cheveley 
to Trevor, when the door had closed behind Rex. 

“ He is a thorough gentleman, and one of the 
pleasantest men I know. Wc are under immense 
obligations to him, too, and I am afraid this seems 
ungrateful. But under the circumstances, it is best 
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for him to go. It might be too hard for him to stay 
with us.” 

“ Dpn*t, papa ! ” cried Maud, choking back a rush 
of painful tears, and she sat down on the sofa, and 
read a book very industriously upside down, until a 
tear fell and blurred the page, while Trevor and her 
father discoursed upon business matters and the latest 
news, including the good fortune of the Joscelyns, of 
which she heard nothing. Now that he was really 
going, it seemed too dreadful to lose him. Could she 
forgive him? Was her indignation less in the sacred 
cause of truth than because she had been tricked and 
her boasted penetration deceived ? 

In an incredibly short space of time Rex came back 
prepared for departure, and took up mechanically 
the money which Mr. Cheveley had placed upon the 
table. 

“ Good-bye, sir,” he said again. 

“Good-bye, captain,” responded Mr. Cheveley, 
with a cheerfulness which Maud could hardly en- 
dure, “ I hope we may meet again under happier 
circumstances.” 

“ Pm afraid not, sir,” he said brokenly, and waited 
a moment to see whether Maud would vouchsafe him 
a word or a look. But she was still sitting with her 
face turned away, her eyes fixed on her book. He 
could not see that she was quivering all over with the 
effort of restraining her sobs. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Cheveley,” he said. 

His hand was on the handle of the door, when the 
book fell to the ground with a crash, and Maud 
started up. 

“ Don^t go ! ” she cried. “ I can^t bear it ! ” 

“Shall we adjourn to the deck-house?” said Mr. 
Cheveley resignedly to Trevor. “ It strikes me that 
we are two too many here.” 

THS END. 


DINNER AND DIGESTION. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


f POOME live to eat, others eat to live. 

Both are wrong in their way. We all 
W know the end of the glutton. To all of 
H us he is repulsive. On the other hand, 
we all are familiar with the man who 
boasts, “Oh, I can eat anything!” 
He is usually an energetic person, who thinks 
it a crime to have a palate. His day gener- 
ally comes sooner or later, and he learns, 
when his digestion has failed, that cookery is a fine 
art*— even a moral agent. 

The palate has been degraded for the purposes, of 
the mere epicure, and so has acquired an evil reputa- 
tion, Still, we must not forget that it is the guardian 
of our digestions, and so of our health. Many poisons 
are detected by our taste, and thereby avoided. Again, 
other things being equal, the more palatable the food 


the more good it does us. Bad cookery has driven 
many a man to the public-house. Taste is one of our 
senses, like sight and hearing ; as such, it should be 
educated. It should neither be stifled nor allowed to 
enslave us. 

In these days the same name, “ dinner,” is given to 
a meal taken by one class of persons from noon to 
about two o*clock, by others from six to eight, or later. 
By this name is understood the principal meal of the 
day — the meal that would survive were all others 
abolished, the one in which animal food predominates. 
The time does not matter. 

In the last four centuries, every hour of the day, from 
ten in the morning to ten at night, has at some date 
been the royal dinner-hour. In general the hour has 
steadily become later. Henry VH. dined at ii a.m., 
Cromwell at i p.m., Addison and Pope at 2 p.m., 
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Cowper at 4 p.tn. After Waterloo, 6 p.m. became the 
hour. Of course, there were protests. Pope com- 
plained of Lady Suffolk’s dissipated innovation of four 
o’clock dinner. In deference to the wishes of his 
young English bride, Louis Xll. of France changed 
his hour Irom 9.30 a.m. to 1 1 a.m. These late hours 
killed him. 

There are many reasons for this onward movement of 
the dinner hour. In old times lighting was expensive ; 
the day was regulated by sunrise and sunset. Sun- 
light was necessary for cooking and eating the meal. 
There was not much business to do, and dinner made 
an agreeable break in the day for persons destitute of 
candles and books. As business increased and light- 
ing became cheaper, men would like to get their busi- 
ness over before they sat down to dinner, and so it 
became later. Then gaiety and fashion stepped in, 
and pushed the hand of the clock on still further. 

Now, the time at which the principal meal is 
taken is not, within limits, of such great importance 
^if certain essential conditions are complied with. The 
selected hour should be adhered to ; for the stomach 
acquires the habit of getting ready at the usual time— 
if it is disappointed, either the appetite fails or indiges- 
tion follows. The food last taken should not have 
been too recent, nor should there have been too 
long a fast. The diner should not be over-tired, other- 
wise the stomach will share in the general exhaustion. 
If the stomach has been fatigued by efforts to digest 
too recent a meal, or by too long abstinence, or par- 
take of the general exhaustion of its proprietor, it will 
be unable to form the juices necessary for digestion. 
To his principal meal a man should bring his body 
fresh and vigorous, and a stomach refreshed by rest 
after having done work within a reasonably short 
period. Dinner should never be bolted and hurried 
over. The food should be well masticated. The 
materials should be the best obtainable, the meat good, 
and the vegetables fresh. The cooking should be care- 
fully and properly done. Indigestible things, or those 
which disagree with the individual, should be eschewed. 
After the meal the diner should rest or have some 
light occupation for an hour, or, still better, two. He 
should neither undertake active physical exercise— not 
even moderately-rapid walking — nor should he study, 
think over business, or occupy his mind seriously in any 
way. It is well to remember that a piece of beef remains 
in and engages the stomach for about three hours, a 
piece of salt beef or pork four and three-quarter hours. 
Nor is it right to sleep* for some time after a meal. 
During sleep digestion is suspended ; the food remains 
in the stomach and undergoes improper changes ; diges- 
ti<m is deferred till the sleeper wakens, and then takes 
place imperfectly. Indigestion and nighfmare are the 
consequences. Finally, do not eat too much. It is 
better to eat too little. The rule to get up with an 
appetite, though hardly an inviting one, is not without 
reason. Habitual repletion is much to be deprecated. 
If people would or could always attend to these simple 
directions, the benefit to health would be enormous. 
The gain in economy, too, would be greater than many 
of us think. It is astonishing how little food a man 


requires to do hard work and remain in health, if that 
food is proper in quality and properly taken. Im- 
proper food, improperly taken, is not only to a great 
extent wasted, but will, in the end, lead to serious 
disaster. 

Ihc man who, in the midst of business, rushes into 
an eating-house, bolts a badly-cooked dinner, thinking 
all the time about his affsfirs, and then rushes back 
to his business, will soon break down, though, from the 
early hour, he brings a comparatively unfatigued body 
to his meal. 

A similar fate awaits the man who, fatigued by 
a hard day’s work, having had an insufficient lunch, 
comes home late to dinner, eats a heavy meal, and 
then goes to sleep. 

Notwithstanding the enormous diversity of ma- 
terials used as food by man, modern science has 
reduced them all to five headings. These are : 
albuminous foods, farinaceous foods, fats, salts, 
and water. The albumens include white of egg — 
which is typical albumen — lean meat, fish, fowl, game, 
the casein of milk and cheese, the vegetable casein, 
most abundant in beans, lentils, peas, and in the 
cereals, whereas potatoes and rice are poor in them. 
Unfortunately the cook, in his desire to please the eye 
by white bread, uses flour which has been deprived of 
the part in which the albumen mainly resides. It 
would thus be an immense advantage to the poor to 
use whole-meal bread, as it is a substitute for meat. 
The Scotchman preserves the albuminous part in his 
oatmeal^ and the German in his black bread ; the 
English poor must have white bread. Thus, if they 
cannot get meat, fish, milk, or eggs in sufficient quan- 
tity, and are prejudiced, as they usually are, against 
lentils and cheap foreign beans, it is appalling to think 
what they are really doing. They are depriving their 
children of albuminous food— the food, of all others, 
which repairs waste and supplies growth. They arc 
starving them. „ 

The farinaceous foods include all starchy food, 
such as bread, potato, rice. They are fattening, and 
supply the body with force. The fats and oils contri- 
bute to keep up the body heat, and are obtained from 
the vegetable as well as animal kingdom — olives, the 
cereals, and beans containing them. 

The problem of a dietary for mere subsistence, or 
economy, is to combine certain food-stuffs so that they 
may contain all these alimentary principles at one 
meal, or in a day’s meals. Such combination is obtained 
by a meal of black bread, a little oil or a few olives, some 
salt and water ; or by eating some fat meat, with some 
bread, salt, and watgr ; or, again, in oatmeal porridge, 
milk, and salt. On the other hand, the Irishman, 
who tries to get all his albumen out of potatoes, has to 
eat enormous quantities of them to get the requisite 
amount of albumen. This entails his taking much 
more starch than he needs. He is much belter off 
when he adds milk or buttermilk and salt to his. pota- 
toes. The same applies to the rice diet of the Hindu : 
he has to add fish to maintain health. 

Thus, by proper selection, a small quantity of cheap 
food will preserve life, and even health. What, then, 
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are we to say of the luxurious dinner of soup, fish, 
entrh^ joint, game, sweets, cheese, dessert? Obvi- 
ously, there is too much, especially of albuminous food. 
Fish, enMe^ joint and game, and cheese are all albu- 
minous, and most puddings are mainly farinaceous, or 
consist of prepared fruits. The soup is an animal 
extract, made by heat ; it consists mainly of salts and 
water. It has ho food vahie, unless, indeed, it has 
farinaceous thickenings or cream added to it, or unless 
the meat from which it has been made is eaten with 
it ; for all the nutritious albuminous matter is retained 
in this meat, which is too often rejected as having had 
“ all the strength taken out of it.’’ It is impossible 
to make a nutritious broth or beef-tea by heat, for the 
simple reason that the more you heat it the more solid 
the nutritious albumen becomes, as is well seen in the 
white of a hard-boiled egg. It is important that this 
should be clearly understood ; for so many people 
trust to beef-tea, in preference to milk or anything 
else, to nourish their invalids. Anyone fed on beef- 
tea or broth alone must die of starvation. It is a 
valuable stimulant, but is not a food in any other sense 
than salt and water is a food. These animal extracts 
and dextrin (a kind of gum) are most powerful agents 
in stimulating the stomach. 

Now, when a piece of bread is chewed for a short 
time, the starch becomes converted into dextrin. 
Further, the act of sipping fluids has a remarkable 
effect in stimulating the pulse, and thus both the 
stomach and nerve-centres on which it is dependent 
are stimulated by an increased flow of blood. These 
effects are also produced by the act of mastication, 
and are greatly aided by savoury food. From all 
this it appears that if the stomach is in an exhausted 
Ci)ndition, there is nothing so efficacious as a prepara- 
tion for a proper meal as to sip some soup and 
chew some bread. It is far more efficacious than 
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fluid of bitters with sherry and other stimulants, and 
free from the objections attached to these. A man 
worn-out by worry can by such a preparation make a 
hearty meal and digest it often when, without bread 
and soup, he would hardly touch his dinner, or it 
would be. followed by indigestion. 

We now come to the albuminous bodies— fish, flesh, 
and fowl. Starchy material, such as bread, is partly 
dissolved in the mouth, as we have seen. Albumen 
begins to be digested in the stomach, and remains 
there three or four hours if well chewed — if unchewed, 
as long as seven hours and a half. Now, the object 
of all digestion is to dissolve the solid food ; till the 
solids are thoroughly dissolved they are of no value as 
nourishment whatever, and may cause much pain and 
mischief. If we want to dissolve anything quickly we 
break it up small ; so, if we want our meat dissolved 
in the stomach, we must chew it fine. A piece of 
meat well masticated has more nutritive value than a 
piece many times larger half-chewed, to say nothing 
of the stimulating action of mastication. 

Fish, forming the next course, is much more easily 
masticated than flesh, and therefore more easily digested ; 
but if served with sauce containing fatty matter, like 
melted butter, it is much less digestible ; for fats 
are not digested in the stomach, and arc apt to coat 
the albuminoids with an oily film, which prevents the 
stomach juice from getting at them. For this reason 
fried fish is less digestibl^ than boiled, and oily fish 
like salmon and eel than white fish. 

With meat come vegetables. The green vegetables 
have not a high value, but are important in furnishing 
salts. After the meats come the sweets, further stimu- 
lating the stomach through the palate, as also do the 
cheese and dessert. Finally, the whole meal is sub- 
jected to the action of the liver and sweetbread, which 
is efficacious in digesting all alimentary principles. 
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UY ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 

II.— HOW MEMBERS ARE REPORTED. 


■ 'HE constituent who, after a fitting 
display of bated breath and 
whispering humbleness, obtains 

first time an order of admission 

House of Commons soon exhausts 
his sense of aw»e at the bevvigged 
and begowned occupant of the 
chair. His previously existing admiration for some 
one or another party leader similarly loses a shade of 
its enthusiasm when he sees the rival statesmen lolling 
opposite to each other in careless attitudes, and many 
with hat on head. But, as he raises his eyes and looks 
towards the opposite gallery, his attention is closely 


arrested by a body of men sitting side by side in a series 
of small pews right above the Speakers chair, who 
seem on business bent. He is certain that they cannot 
be members, if only because they are at \vork ; and the 
certainty is justified, for the ever-chnnging body which 
fills what is technically known as boxes— strangely re- 
sembling the pews of an old-fashioned prison chapel — 
form that journalistic corporation called ‘* rhe Galler}^”; 
its members arc never backward in claiming their posi- 
tion in “ The Fourth Estate ” ; it is through them, in 
fact, that the debates of the Imperial Parliament are 
conveyed to an always listening and occasionally 
admiring world. 

“The Gallery” was not always so important as it 
is to-day ; and, although it is not necessary at this 
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point to trace in detail the steps by which it rose to its 
present influence, it may be indicated from what small 
beginnings, and in spite of what difficulties, parlia- 
mentary reporting has developed. In the early days 
of the House of Commons it was a high crime and 
misdemeanour— and, down to our owa time, has been 
gravely held to be unconstitutional —to communicate 
the debates even to the Sovereign ; and members have 
been committed to the Tower and expelled the House 
for publishing what had passed. Even at the com- 
mencement of the Long Parliament a representative 
had to yield up his notes to the Speaker ; but the rule 
was privately defled by certain industrious occupants 


“The Senate of Lilliput,*^ an astounding attempt at 
giving an idea of what had passed at Westminster ; 
for he who was to be afterwards known as “The 
Great Lexicographer” compiled it from the scanty 
notes furnished by persons employed to attend the 
Houses, and sometimes bad no more to work upon 
than the names of the speakto and the part they had 
taken in debate. In such circumstances it was easy 
for Johnson to justify his own claim that he “took 
care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of 
it’’; and it was this partisan treatment, almost as 
much as the inherently poor reporting, that , destroyed 
the value of many of the fragments of the older 



of the St. Stephen’s benches. The notes of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, Sir John Northcote, and Thomas 
Burton, all members, and Thomas Rushworth, a clerk 
at the table, have left uS information invaluable for 
the understanding of the stormy period of the Great 
Rebellion ; but these were records privately taken, and 
not intended for immediate publication. Diaries con- 
tinued to be kept, but fhe outside public wanted news 
which was not of a posthumous kind ; and the growing 
desire was so frequently |§;ratified that, soon after the 
accession of George IL, the Commons made a despair- 
ing effort to secure secrecy for their work by formally 
resolving, “That it is an indignity'tb, and a breach of 
privilege of, this House for any person to presume to 
give in written or printed newspapers any account or 
minutes of debate, or of the proceedings of this House, 
or any part thereof ; and that, upon discovery of the 
authors, printers, or publishers of any such written or 
printed newspaper, this House will proceed against the 
offenders with the utmost severity.” 

Yet, within about a dozen years of this threat, 
Johnson was writing for Cave’s Gentleman^ s Magazine 


parliamentary speeches which have come down to 
us. 

Carlyle characteristically observed of those of Crom- 
well that “ certainly no such agglomerate of opaque 
confusions, printed and reprinted, of darkness’ on the 
back of darkness, thick and threefold, is knpwn to me 
elsewhere in the history of things spoken or printed 
by human creatures ; ” and the greater of the orations 
of Bolingbroke and Chatham have reached us only in 
most mutilated form. Even when the House had 
ceased to interfere with professional note-taking, un* 
toward circumstances, right into the present century, . 
would occasionally intervene ; and Brougham has 
placed it on record that, upon the occasion of the 
younger Pitt’s speech on the renewed breaking out of 
the war against France in 1803 — the greatest ever 
made by “ the pilot who weathered the storm,” and of 
which his illustrious rival, Fox, declared that the 
orators of Greece land Rome would have admired — . 
and, perhaps, envied it— an accident prevented the 
gallery being opened to the reporters, so that the 
heeds only are preserved, and hardly any part of the 
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magnificent peroration, which, according to some who 
heard it, almost took away their breath. 

Accident, indeed, did more on a later occasion to 
call public attention to the desirability for establish- 
ing a gallery to which reporters alone should go, and 
wherein they should not have to compete for places 
with casual visitors, than even the final great struggle 
of the Commons to prevent reporting altogether. 
Readers of Junius will recall the fight between the 
House and the London printers of the debates during 
what is known as “The Unreported Parliament,*’ 
which sat from 1768 to 1774, for throughout its 
existence the standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers was strictly enforced ; and, though one of 
the members, Sir Henry Cavendish, followed the old 
example of taking copious notes, these have not even 
yet been fully given to the world, lying in only semi- 
disturbed repose in the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum. But although that was the last such 
effort, another sixty years had to elapse before a 
regular* Press gallery was instituted ; and as lately 
as the historic occasion of the sudden dissolution of 
Parliament by William IV., in the spring of 1831 upon 
the Reform question, the Times had to complain that 
the reporters of the morning papers had been excluded 
by some blunder of the officers appointed to keep the 
doors, and had to acknowledge its indebtedness to 
two friends for the description it furnished. Bui? in 
1833 the Lords set the examplcof allotting a particular 
gallery to reporters ; that was followed when the 
temporary House was constructed for the Commons 
after the fire which destroyed St. Stephen’s Chapel 
and its surroundings in the next year ; and provision 
was made for the Press in each chamber when Sir 
Charles Barry ereetpd the new Palace of West- 
minster. 

Even since th^o, however, there have been occa- 
sional instanced bf newspapers having to depend upon 


members for an account of what had passed within 
the Commons, owing to the operation of the rule ex- 
cluding strangers ; but these sporadic attempts to keep 
the proceedings private have illustrated only hdw 
firmly fixed as an institution the Reporters’ Gallery 
has become. Like “ our glorious Constitution *’ itself, 
it has grown from small things to great ; and it is now 
.as complete a specimen of imperium in imperio as 
could be found within these realms. Speaking speci- 
ally of the House of Commons — where the accommo- 
dation is much greater, just as the work is far harder, 
than in the Lords— it is in the House, but not of it. 

' Not merely does it possess its own entrance— imme- 
diately adjacent to the carefully guarded door by 
which members of the House of Commons who are 
Privy Councillors alone find access— and its own 
suite of writing, smoking, and refreshment rooms, 
but it is governed by an annually elected committee, 
which conducts all necessary negotiations with the 
authorities of the House ; it is supplied with creature 
comforts by a firm of contractors, because of its own 
preference no longer to be fed in the same fashion 
and by the same chef as the members upon whom it 
looks ; and it is even so corporate in its ideas that the 
Gallery Lodge, No. 1928 on the roll of the Grand 
Lodge of England, has been formed mainly of the 
free and accepted Masons within its ranks. 

This corporate spirit has been strengthened by the 
traditions of the Gallery itself. Johnson may not be 
able to be claimed directly as one of its members, but 
Dickens can — all readers of “ David Copperfield ** 
being supposed to know that that passage is autobio- 
graphic which records that the novelist was once 
“joined with eleven others in reporting the de- 
bates in Parliament for a morning newspaper.” 
In more recent times, at least two who have sat 
within it as leader-writers — Mr. Justin McCarthy 
and Mr. Herbert Paul, both contributing to the Daily 
News — have stepped straight down, by favour of the 
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constituencies, to the greeh benches beneath; while 
Mr. Dalziel, who therein represented the Scoitisk 
Leader^ did the same only a few months since. But 
it is upon its own veterans rather than upon those who 
have passed through it to the parliamentary realms 
below that the Gallery most prides itself. Just before 
the close of the last Parliament \x^ doyen— }Ai\ Cole- 
man, of the Central News — who had sat in it continu- 
ously for more than half a century, and whom tradition, 
indeed, affirmed to have reported debates in the old 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, withdrew from the work, full of 
yeafs and honours. To his position, in respect of 
length of service, has succeeded Mr. John Doyle, the 
chief of the Morning Advertisers parliamentary 
staff ; while among the other veterans of the Gallery 
are Mr. Leycester, the Timed chief ; Mr. Thomp- 
son Cooper, the well-known writer of biography, 
who now supplies the summary of the leading 
journal, and who has sat in the Gallery for over thirty 
^years, and has represented the Times for twenty-six 
of /them ; and Mr. Henry Bussey, formerly of the 
Press Association, and now of the Standard, In 
addition to these, Mr. Henry Lucy, the chief of the 
Daily News' staff, merits mention as having done 
long and worthy work in the Gallery, not only in the 
capacity named, but as a political diarist, a prolific 
writer of London Letters,” and the creator of 
“Toby, M.P.,” the “member for Rarkshire,” familiar 
to every reader of Punch ; while such other chiefs of 
staff as Mr. Geddes, of the Standard^ Mr. Peacock, of 
the Morning Post^ Mr. Rendle, of the Daily Tele- 
graphs and Mr. Fisher, of the Daily Chronicle— -io 
take those of the London morning papers alone — 
have made their reputation among journalists, and some 
in the wider field of authorship. 

When there has thus been traced the development 
of the institution of parliamentary reporting, with an 
indication of some of the leading men who have been, 
or who now are, engaged in the work, there remains 
to be told how that work is done. It will have been 
gathered that every morning journal in the metro- 
polis has its own staff, the Tunes — which prides itself 
upon continuing the tradition of furnishing the com- 
pletest of all the reports that are daily issued — head- 
ing the list with a total of eighteen, the Standard^ 
however, being close up, and the Morning Advertiser 
not far behind. In addition, the Scotsman^ the Free- 
man's Journal^ the Manchester Guardian^ the Leeds 
Mercury^ihe Glasgow Herald,, the Dundee Advertiser^ 
and the Aberdeen Free Press are supplied by their 
own reporters, the telegraphic accounts being sent by 
special wire from London direct into their offices ; and 
some dozen or fifteen other provincial journals are 
represented in the Gallery, though merely for the pur- 
pose of fully dealing with the members from or the 
discussions affecting their immediate district. But the 
bulk of the reports which are read outside London are 
forw|rded by the two leading news agencies, the Press 
Association and the Central News, of the parliamen- 
tary staffs of which Mr. McCallum and Mr. Ashenden 
respectively are chief. * 

So much for the external machinery of distribution ; 



now for the manner in wffiJ^H||||||j^ddual work is 
done. Any visitor to tl^^^^^^^H||^^ed 'to be 
' told that there is not all 

the 200 or 250, yfhoj 
Reporters’ Gallery, T 
the comparatively sn 
carefully allotted, acebre 
newspaper or the length < 

In this respect, as in various 
the first place, it having three boxel 
another for the reporter on immedi 3 
third for the summary writer — and 
three, as being immediately in the centre, 
the Speakerjs chair, and commanding both 
the House. Certain other prominent papers have 1 
boxes, while the rank and file have to be content with 
one or even a seat in the back row, where reporters 
and leader-writers are pleasantly commingled. 

At the beginning of each sitting, the reporter who 
has to take the first “ turn ” enters his box, and he is 
relieved after a brief interval by a colleague, upon 
whose coming the first retires to the writing-out rooms 
beyond, for the purpose of transcribing his notes, this 
process being repeated until the list of reporters is 
exhausted, and the time has arrived for Number One 
to again come into the box. It is a significant com- 
ment upon the complaint which is occasionally made 
that questions occupy much time that could be more 
usefully employed in debate, that the newspapers are 
agreed that the question hour is, on the whole, the most 
interesting to the public generally of any during which 
the House sits ; and at question time, therefore, the 
“ turns ” are short, because of the necessity for getting, 
out a fairly full report. When discussion commences 
on an ordinary evening, the “turns” are lengthened 
to half an hour, and even at very dull sittings to an 
hour; but after eleven at night they are again 
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shortened, in order to enable the report to be more 
rapidly written out in ample time for “getting to 
press.” Upon extraordinary evenings — when a Vote 
of No Confidence in a Government is being moved, a 
leading Ministerial measure is being expounded, or a 
Budget is being introduccd-rthe “ turns ” are brief, in 
order that a full note may be taken and quickly 
transcribed. When Johnson was once told of a 
person who could report verbatim the speeches in 
Parliament, he bru^ed the statement aside in his 
accustomed dogmatic fashion with the words— Sir, 
it is impossible ! But, if he could visit the Gallery 
in these times, he would not repeat the phrase, for, 
although the popular appetite for long parliamentary 
reports is steadily abating, there 'are still occasions 
when a verbatim note has to be taken, and it is taken 
with accuracy and ease. 

When the note has been taken, it has to be tran- 
rcribed before the speech can be handed to tele- 
graphist or compositor ; and for that purpose the 
reporter, as has been said, has to leave the Gallery 
for a writing-out room. Of such apartments, there 
are several attached to the Commons, though only one 
to the Lords. Among the former is the large or 
“ black room,” as it is called — partly from the 
colour of its tables, though it might also be from 
the quantity of “ blacks ” for manifold paper used 
therein. No one is allowed to smoke in that place, 
but devotees of the pipe have a small writing-room 
for themselves; while Number XVIII. Committee 
Room has in recent years been set aside for the 
growing number of reporters, who still complain of 
insufficient accommodation on busy nights, though 
there are two other rooms for them in the approach 
to the Gallery, But the Times is not likely to 
grumble, because it has a writing-room of its own ; 
while Reuter’s Telegram Agency, as supplying last 
session the official report of the proceedings was allotted 
Committee Room XIX., as well as another in the 
basement : which latter, it may be of interest to note, 
was that occupied by Mr. Chamberlain when a member 
of the Government. . 

The reports written in these apartments vary as 
much as the rooms themselves. The official report — 
no longer the historic “ Hansard,” but another — gives 
all the answers to questions in full, verbatim tran- 
scripts of every leading speech, and at least one- 
third of each discourse delivered, however pointless 
and rambling it may be ; and as it is recognised that 
not merely are the acoustic properties of the House 
of Lords abominable, but the Press representatives are 
placed at the wrong end of the chamber for hearing, 
a Reuter reporter was given last session a position on 
the floor, so that at least one account should not con- 
tain the frequent notification, “ The remarks of the 
noble lord were quite inaudible in the Gallery.” Of 
the ordinary newspaper reports, the Times supplies 
the longest, while the printed summaries, forwarded 
each half hour to the London clubs by the Central 
News and the Exchange Telegraph Company, are the 
shortest. The g^atest rush is made by the metro- 
politan evening journals, some of which have mounted 
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messengers to carry the “copy” to the Strand or Fleet 
Street ; while the Press Association and Central News 
have a direct wire from the Gallery to the General Post 
Office for the transmission of their evening paper reports 
to the provinces, as well as of important divisions, taken 
late at night, to the country papers, in time for their 
earliest editions. The bulk of the “ copy,” however, is 
sent to the various London and special wire offices by 
messengers, or, for the journals served by the news 
agencies, to St. Martin’s-lc-Grand* by pneumatic 
tube ; and, though the Times has an elaborate system 
of telephones from Westminster to Printing-House 
Square for the more rapid transmission of late re- 
ports, this has been comparatively little needed since, 
during very recent years, the Commons have taken to 
keeping good hours.' 

Such is parliamentary reporting as it exists to-day. 
It has made considerable strides since tho^e times 
when “A Collection of Parliamentary Debates,” in 
many volumes, dulled even the patient souls of the 
politicians of the early Georgian era ; but, though in 
point of speed and diversity it has never been better 
than now, no higher standard of fulness and accur- 
acy was ever reached than in the publication during 
the Thirties of “ The Mirror of Parliament,” to which — 
far in preference to the •“ Hansard ” of that period— 
Mr. Gladstone always points as the standard record 
of his earliest utterances in the Commons. With the 
ever-growing demand for the earliest and the ever- 
decreasing wish for the fullest reports, the Gallery, 
though far more tenanted, is not all that it was when 
to obtain a seat in it was to win the blue riband of the 
reporter’s calling. But for its general services to the 
publio, for its freedom from partisan or personal 
prejudice, and even for its genial toleration of a bore — 
es^cially when that perennial parliamentarian is on 
the watch for occasions to count out the House— it is 
an institution to which hearty praise can be given, 
and praise which promises to be long deserved. 
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THE BALD-HEADED HOV. 


AN INDIAN TALE. 


S ;hapi'ER the first. 

LOCH KHAN and 

was about their son 
true he grew into a 
true^ that he had a 

make a man of him. 
He had as strict a 
regard for truth as 

alas ! he was bald. 
Why it was, no one 
* could tell, but his 

father and mother had to face the fact that no hair 
would grow on his head. Some who had heard of the 
story of the poor tiger who lost both his ears and his 
tail declared that this misfortune was a judgment 


BY A R T 11 V R M I L 1’ O N . 

“Welcome, 0 bald-headed one! Whit news i 
day.?” 

Now, Pir Hakhsh was always sensitive about iho 
subject of his hair, or rather, his want of hair. So it 
is no wonder if his reply was •not very polite, es- 
pecially when, on looking up, lie saw that it was only 
a shabby old crow that addressed him. 

“You will have to speak to me more civilly than 
that if you want me to hold any conversation with you, 
you old scarecrow ! ’’ he said. 

“ How foolish you boys arc ! ” was the reply. “ I 
do but speak the ungarnished truth when 1 c.ill ym 
bald-headed. It is, as the saying is, calling a spade a 
spade. Hut when you call me a scarecrow you do 
not speak the truth, for 1 do not seem to scare even 
you. Besides, if you knew what 1 could do for 
you, you would keep a civil tongue in your head. 
Oua! Qua!” 

This last utterance, in crows’ language, was half- 
defiant, half-scornful. 

“What can you do for me? Can you make the 
hair grow on my head ? ” asked Pjr Hakhsh. 


upon the farmer and his wife for their treatment of the 
poor animal. 

The want of hair is esteemed a verjr great misfor- 
tune among the people of that coun^try } for the men 
cultivate ^]ong curls, which hang over their shoulders. 
These the envy of ’the fairer sex. 

so carefully that they might 
be' ; but, being men, we know they 

cannot 

So theJjitQispects of young Pir Bakhsh^s hair were 
watched most, keenly by his fond parents ; bat to no 
purpose/ The small amount of jfluffy stuff that had 
adorned bis head at his birth fell ofli; and . not a hair 
would grow again in its place. So great did the 
disgrace seem to those people who spoke of the tiger 
that they candidly said — 

•‘The best thing you can do is to find that poor 
fellow and give him the miserable child for breakfast ; 
though, •• they would add, “ we are not sure that he 
would, care for him, because we understand that, in 
the cbokery-books of tigers, hair takes the place of 
pepper.*^ 

But if this was regarded as a misfortune and trial 
by Biioch Khan and his faithful spouse, how much 
more must it have distressed the boy ’himself as he 
grew i|p ? Boys are the sanie all the world over, and 
Pir Bakhsh’s young companions, when he began to 
grow up, were no exceptions to the general rule. 
Fhey seemed to regard the lad*s defenceless head as a 
air object at which to hurl their sarcasms. 

One day, when he was about sixteen years of age, 
le went out to look for one of his father’s camels 
irhich had been grazing among the thorny bushes of 
he jangle hard by. As he passed under the boughs of 
.n acacia-tree he beard a shrill voice call fromabove^ 


“Well,” said the bird, “there is a country where a 
certain lady has invented a wonderful hair restorer, 
but 1 suppose it would be no use to you because you 
never had any hair to be restored. Qua ! Qua ! ^ 

“ There you are again ' 

“ Where asked the crow. “I have just been 
sitting on this branch the whole time. Do not be in 
such a hurry. I will not be interrupted in this way. 
I was just observing that hair restorer would be of 

no use to you because ” 

“ Spare my feelings ! ” cried the lad. ‘ 

“ Because you never had any that could be 
restored ; but I am told by birds of passage who visit 
that country that there arc people who sell mixtures 
that would make hair grow even on that stick which 
you are carrying. * But if your head should prove to 
be less fertile even than that, they sell hair and 
curls which you can put on and take off at pleasure.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaiined the boy, his face lighting up with 
joy ; “ tell me, oh I tell me how 1 can obtain this, and 
wipe out my disgrace among men.” 

“ How fast you do go on I Talk about men. You 
are not a man ; you must wait many a year yet. You 
must get rich ; you must become great. .Qua 1 Qua ! 
You must knock down the king. Qua ! Qua I You 
must rule the country. Farewell. Qua ! Qua I Qua ! ” 
The bird flew away, and as he grew more and more 
distant his excited utterances became less and less 
audible, until they were altogether lost. 

Pir Bakhsh stood where he was for some minutes 
as if rooted to the ground. He could only gaze in the 
direction where the bird had been lost to his view. 

“Well,” he Exclaimed at length, “bald or not, there 
is a future before me ; though I have not a notion 
what the bird could mean.” 
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But from this day foi ward the boy felt that life was 
11c Ioniser the desolate blank to look forward to that it 
had been. He was conscious, however vaguely, that 
there was something to live for. 


ClIAPri'R THE SECOND. 

It was some live years after the conversation be- 
tween the crow and Pir Bakhsh, which was recorded 


of fowls, some hundreds of gallons of milk, besides 
many other things, would be needed. 

The day arrived. The kin’g and all his followers 
came into camp with great pomp. The tents had 
been sent forward, and now were pitched and ready to 
be taken possession of. All seeined as comfortable 
as could be. 

But when the lime for cooking Uie evening meal 
came, it was found that a most serious mistake had 



in the last chapter, that the country people were all 
astir with excitement, hearing that the king of the 
country, who lived more than one hundred miles 
away, in the town of Shahpur, intended to make a 
tour all through his dominions. The chief man of 
the tribe to which Biloch Khan belonged had receive 4 
notice that the king intended to remain two days, 
encamped on an open plain, about a mile from his 
farm. He was required to sefe that all was in readi- 
ness for the camp ; provisions had to be supplied : 
three oxen and ten sheep for slaughter, many scores 


been made. The fuel had been forgotten, and a 
general outcry arose. 

While others were talking and scolding aimlessly, 
Pir Bakhsh ran off as fast as he could, and brought 
from his father’s dwelling a large bundle of wood. 
He came through the crowd, and laid it down by the 
king’s tent. The king himself saw him, and, being 
pleased with the young man’s prompt attention, he 
gave him two rupees in payment. 

His example was immediately followed ; men went 
off in all directions into the jungle, and soon the 
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evening fires were blazing brightly and cheerily from 
every quarter of the camp. 

But Pir Bakhsh went home and meditated upon what 
had happened. He looked at the money, and said to 
himself— 

“ This is far more than the value of the wood. It 
is a stroke of luck that has come to me. This must 
be the time of which the crow spoke five years ago. 
1 will pursue my fortune.’* 

But then he found the next step more difficult, for 
he remembered the exact words of the bird, and he 
kept saying to himself— 

“ You must knock down the king. You must rule 
the country ; this is what was said. Tt cannot mean 
that I am to kill the king. No. I will just take the 
words in their plain meaning, and see what follows.” 

The next morning many persons came to visit the 
king, bringing him offerings, and at the same time 
presenting their petitions to him. The day was very 
hot, and so an old barn nad been emptied and 
turned into a sort of court or reception-room for the 
lAng’s use. 

It was about* eleven o'clock in the morning; the 
barn was filled with visitors of various descriptions. 
Pir Bakhsh watched his opportunity, and entered 
the building by a door behind the king. His Majesty 
was sitting cross-legged upon his charpoy (or bed- 
stead), as is the fashion in many Eastern countries. 

Suddenly his royal person was pushed from his seat, 
with great violence, and fell headlong amongst his 
visitors, who were sitting upon the floor in front of him. 

At the same moment there was a great crash, and a 
portion of the roof exactly above the spot where the 
king had placed himself fell down. The charpoy was 
broken to pieces, and the king, it was quite clear, 
must have been killed had he not been pushed away 
in time. 

Pir Bakhsh soon emerged from the clouds of dust, 
and bowed himself vefy humbly before his fallen 
sovereign. 

“ Pardon me, sire,” he said. “ I trust you are not 
hurt. There was no time to speak. I had to use 
violence to save your life.” 


“ There is no reason to ask pardon,” replied the 
king. “ You have saved my life at the risk of your 
own.” 

He then ordered his treasurer to give the young 
man two thousand rupees as a reward. 

Pir Bakhsh went home, much pleased with his 
morning*s work. 

“But still,” he said, “there must be more to do. 

I shall have to knock him down again. Next 
time I will do it better by hitting him with a big stick 
over the head.” 

Accordingly, the next day the bald-headed one 
stationed himself again in a convenient position. 
Just when the king was most occupied with his visitors, 
he raised his stick, and aimed a vigorous blow at his 
Majesty’s head. 

Whether it was that his nerve failed him or not, it . 
is impossible to say, but fortunately for the royal 
skull, the blow missed the mark, and merely caught the 
king’s turban, and sent it flying into the middle of the 
room. 

Poor Pir Bakhsh for a moment stood aghast. He 
was so frightened that his hair would have stood on 
end — only he had none. But he was brought to his 
senses by the wild scare of those amongst whom the 
turban had fallen. Some half-dozen of them rose, 
and rushed pell-mell from the room, shouting — 

“ A snake ! A snake ! '* 

Then was Pir Bakhsh’s time. He pointed in 
triumph to the turban, out of which was crawling a 
most venomous reptile. 

He turned once more to apologise for the indignity 
he had offered to the king. But the latter embraced 
him, saying — 

“ You have saved my life twice ; you shall never 
leave me again.” 

Pir Bakhsh became great and rich. He was 
at last appointed as the king*s wazir, and in years to 
come he was really the ruler of the country. ' 

It is said that when the king was able to spare him 
for a lengthened holiday, he actually visited Europe, 
and bought a wig with handsome curls. 


THE FILLING-UP OF CWM ELAN 

[“ In order to supply'^Water for the new Birmingham water-works, it has been decided to form a lake, thirteen miles round, in the Elan 
Valley. A huge dam will be constructed, and thrown across the narrowest part. The valley is one of the most beautiful in Wales, holds many 
prosperous farms and two fine country seats, all of which will now be destroyed.**] 



^ 0 sound but the rush of the river over the 
stones, the baa— a— a of a mountain lamb, 


or the shrill note of the grouse upon the 
hill-top. This valley, right in the heart 
of Radnorshire, is so beautiful that it seems in- 
credible, nay, impossible, to realise that soon its 
beauty will be gone, merged into the great lake which 
will be made to supply water to Birmingham. The 
soft, sunny breezes will ring with the clang of hammers 


upon iron rails, as hundreds of navvies construct the 
railroad that is to bring concrete to the spot where the 
huge dam is to be built. 

About a mile from the little town of Rhayader the 
river is a broad, glistening sheet of water, rippling 
quietly over the shallower part by the ford, and hurry- 
ing faster where the stones have separated into deep 
holes and crannies, holes where the trout and salmon 
love to He and watch the flies playing above their 
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heads. Then the road winds to the right, between 
slopes of woodland, and hedges sweet with honey- 
suckle, until a turn brings once again the sound of 
rushing water, and the valley of the Elan lies spread 
before us. Surely none more beautiful could be 
found ! High on either side the hills tower towards 
the blue sky, their bases seeming to fold lovingly 
across each other like the locked fingers of clasped 
hands. Straight ahead is the road, white and hard, 
and bordered on one side by the heather - covered 
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slope, on the other by more heather, short grass, and 
bracken already turned to golden brown. Beside the 
road the river hurries along, wide and clear, and 
tumbling over huge boulders of grey rock, now swirling 
round some corner in a little torrent of white fury, now 
deepening quietly into a clear pool, so clear that the 
trees on the opposite bank are reflected cool and 
green upon its face. Then on and on with new beauty 
in each wind and turn. 

The hills are not all covered with 
heather. Some are quite bare, their 
slaty peaks standing out rugged and 
lonely against the sky, while the 
moving clouds lay light grey and 
purple shadows on their sides. Then 
comes a patch of woodland, and a 
dainty little flower-bordered path runs 
down to the river, ending in a giddy 
suspension bridge made of strong wire 
and crossed by a single plank. There 
arc fields, too, all rich and green with 
soft grass, in readiness for the winter 
when the snow begins to whiten the 
heights, and the farmer drives his 
sheep from the hill pastures down to 
the more sheltered meadows bclow\ 
The farms are numerous, not large, 
but small and prosperous, and hidden 
away from sight in the nooks of the 
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hills. They speiUK^ftt!i^^%ngIish^j|o these bj$CHitS’.#HP-|[f|)p ^ , Before ih.c 

people; but thatfVSEi^l^ ,i|ii‘of 5 ;<^:»bes%:j)ur«‘^^^^ trickles a bab)^*StrttlJi,'^®%«P^tary of tlic 

correct, and quite^^e Elan, bordered with ^orget inc 

and abbreviationS^hi^ crept into our not, and golden cistus;^ ^ A 

language. They tlifeir homesteads, herd their ' At the head of the valley 1$' the ihoss^covcred 
sheep and cattle, and do a small amount of horse- chapel. The bell hangs in a small grey stone arch, 
dealing among themsSfves with their active, quick- which supports a cros^ round which the ivy twines 
stepping ponies. -The woltien attend to the dairy, and lovingly. The service is held here, on Sunday after- 
spin the sheep’s wool into blapkets, dannel, and a noons, alternately in Welsh and English, aqd attended 
peculiar warm, firm homespun, which last they dye by nearly all the neighbourhood, from the family at 
themselves, either with indigo, or else with tfie lemon^ the ** seat ** to the poorest cottager. The seat,” as 

coloured juice of a small yellow tiower whihh grows all the people call Nantgwylt Hall, is a large home- 

in the fields. Their life is a peaceful one, broken only like-looking house, built in a lovely nook on the side 

by rides (sometimes two on a pony) to the town on of a hilL Within a stone’s throw of the windows the 

market day. Every farmer’s wife and daughter has river rushes along over its rocky bed, fir-trees and 

her own habit skirt, and then she rides over the hills, oaks bend over the water, and on every side are the 

with a basket on either arm, to sell her fowls and butter beautiful hills, purple, grey, and golden brown. A 
in the neighbouring town. high wall of moss-grown grey stones runs round 

Sheep-shearing is the great event of the year, and the house and grounds, and inside are the stables, 

on this occasion “no cool cash passes,” as they ex- farm-buildings, carpenters’ and gardeners’ cottages, 

press it. Each farmer helps his neighbour, and is in a perfect little colony, busy and happy within its own 

his turn helped. They begin shearing at daybreak, area. 

and work until evening, only resting long enough for There is no sound but the rush of the river and the 
meals, which are provided by the farmer ; and we song of the wind in the swaying pine trees, and with 

heard of one party of shearers who consumed during the feeling that we are looking, for the last time on all 

the day a whole calf, two sheep, and a side of bacon, this beauty, we gather a handful of fern from the old 

besides unlimited tea, coffee, cheese, and cake. At stone wall. Alas ( that the growth of our large cities 

any of the farmers we visited, we were served readily should demand the sacrifice of such an ideal English 

with delicious tea, and home-made bread and butter, country home ! 


our hostess only anxious to make us comfortable. Further on there are more farms, and we had a good 

Meanwhile the hills tower above us on cither hand, deal of conversation with the tenants, who were 


and side by side with the rushing river, the road winds mostly out in the very uphill fields, surrounded by 
on till the valley narrows, and on the right is a cottage, * their households, young and old, endeavouring to get 
its front room converted into a little shop for the sale in the hay while the sunny clays remained. Five-and- 


twenty, forty, fifty years have they lived 



in the same spot, grandfather, father, 
and son, nor do they wish to change. 
Their farms look as though they pros- 
pered, and the good feeling anci fami- 
liarity that seem to exist between the 
men and their animals is really re- 
markable. 

Far up at the head of the valley is 
the Silent Pool, by Pont-hyll-fan (the 
Ugly Little Bridge). Just here the 
bed of the Elan is a mass of enormous 
boulders, perforated like a gigantic 
fossil sponge. The river dashes down 
a narrow gorge, so hidden that even 
from the little bridge it is only heard, 
not seen, as it falls into a hole of such 
awful depth that, on coming again to 
the surface, the water is quite stagnant. 
Standing on the bridge— one. single 
plank— listening to the roar of the 
hidden torrent, and gazing down into 
that deep, black, hideous pool, where 
the bubbles rise darkly and silently, 
and where even the birds seem afraid 
to* come, we find it hard to realise 
that in a few short years the whole will 
be gone, drowned in all its darkness 
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Aiid'yn^ity, d^wi^df4C:^']p>py an early death at the &di^S0BM 
active hfi*(b upoh hhrJe^ .'Three little ones are 

graveyaH in the <%^9 bits o( broken crockery, 

which a^^'tb be carried to voices are perpetually raised in angry *a]wfc>‘ 

thousaW* of rich and |> 0 or in|^ s^ti'. ’’' eatton,' wh^e, a. lame boy, of some five or six yaat% 

A sh^ journey by rail, h . noisy ’ bustling station, props himself against the nearest doorway, and con*’ 
trains nishing in and duilr W^ wneislings!^' ttibutae^^is shard to the wordy fray. The air is 

barrowdctads of luggage upon the hedls of the unwary V siiltry and full of dust. We shudder to think of the 



passenger. A little’ delay, and we are out in the 
crowded streets. 

The air seems heavy with smoke and steam, and 
there is an indefinable odour everywhere. We cannot 
describe it otherwise than as an unpleasant taint to 
every breath we draw. In any other place the sky 
would be blue and clear. Here it is dull and heavy, 
and only a few pale sickly rays do their best to pierce 
the greyness and show that the sun is somewhere, 
above the maze of houses and factory chimneys. The 
people do not appear to recognise this, but with bent 
heads they hurry along, looking either at the passers- 
by or else into the shop-windows. If they consider 
the matter at all, it is but to be content that the pave- 
ment will dry after the rain, or that the sun is good for 
trade, because it tempts people out to look and buy. 
What a contrast to the peaceful life in the Welsh 
valley ! Can they belong to the same world, the same 
island ? 

The streets grow rapidly narrower and more dirty. 
The houses are crammed together, row after row, 
street after street, of the same dead level of dwellings. 
Some have dingy window blinds, others have none. 
Here and there a board or a chair is put, across the 
open doorway to prevent the baby crawling into the 


heat inside the squalid houses, and now a woman 
comes out of a door with a pail in her hand, and 
makes her way towards a little group of children, 
principally boys, further down the street. As she ap- 
proaches they separate, and we sec that in the midst 
is a rather dilapidated pump, from which a small 
stream of* water slowly trickles. From the damp 
appearance of the children’s pinafores it is evident 
that they have been in close contact with the stream. 
The woman dashes them angrily on each side of her. 

” At that water again, you wastefhl imps ! she ex- 
claims. “And you, Jess Harding,” addressing the 
biggest girl, “ as odght to be ashamed of yourself, and 
knowing there’s never enough water to drown a flea I 
Get out with you ! ” dealing a cuff to a boy who has 
dodged her under the spout of the pump. “ If I catch 
ye, round here again I’ll break every bone in your 
body, that I will, and yer little sister crying her heart 
out for a drop of water but two nights since ! ” 

Oui^ thoughts travel back to the peaceful Elan 
Valley. Its almost perfect beauty of heather and fern, 
its *sunlit slopes and rushing river, and yet — a sick 
child cries in vain for water and there is none. The 
ruhi of life on the one hand, the saving of life on the 
other — the pity of it all, and the salvation. Which is 
the worthier sacrifice ? Who can tell ? 
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A ROMANCE OF MAN. 

By 0. E. O. WEIGALL, Author of The Temptation 6f Duloe Oarruthers/’ ‘'A Llnoolnshlre Lass/’ eto. 
[“ This little story is the true record of the sufferings of an Englishman in the last century 


VICTOR HUGUES. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

A LEG resigned himself to 
^ his fate, and followed 
his guide with as calm a 
front as though he were 
about to enter his mother^s 

enemies, and no 
'' ^ one shall hear me 

j 'Y*' * MacDermotwas 

^ llJil'l mined to uphold 

the honour of 
VICTOR HUGUES. ^ « Quld Oireland,” 

and followed his 

master with a face on which fear was ludicrously 
mingled with a jaunty expression of contempt, in- • 
tended to overcome the fire-eating frogs.” 

As they walked across the court-yard, through 
various knots of revolutionists-— sorfle in uniform, 
others in the rough blue blouse of the ordinary 
peasant — Alec noticed with astonishment the altered 
demeanour of those around him. 

Instead of brutally jeering at his misfortunes and 
his nationality, they now regarded him with some- 
thing like rough respect, if not astonishment. They 
went some distance through the streets of Basseterre 
without breaking the silence, and Alec, in spite of the 
strangeness of the situation, had leisure to observe 
the fine buildings and orderly look of the streets of 
the little town. 

At last they paused before a house, far handsomer 
and larger than any they had yet seen, and their guide 
suddenly presented arms, and then motioned the 
young Tnan to ascend the. steps. 

Alec, lost in wonder, did so, and at that moment a 
man plainly dressed advanced from the door as if .to 
meet him, accompanied by one or two officers in 
brilliant .t^forin, wearing the tricolour. 

“By a!l.;the powers!” groaned MacDermot half 
aloud, as he followed at his master's heels, “’tis 
the villain himself. What delicate torture is he 
reserving for us t To be cooked alive, maybe, and 
served up for his breakfast in the morning! May 
the Lord protect us ! ** 

But any sensation of fear on the part of Alec at the 


unexpected sight of this formidable governor was at 
once dispelled by his first words. 

“Young man,” he said, after an instant's keen 
scrutiny of the handsome young face before him, 
“ if the virtues of the father descend with the features 
to the son— you are welcome.” 

Alec looked up. 

The man before him was evidently in his right 
mind. He was certainly not the hideous monster 
that imagination had depicted him ; for blood-stained 
and ferocious though Victor Hugues might be, he was 
an insignificant, swarthy-looking man, almost mild jn 
his expression, and dressed with a simplicity that was 
in those times astonishing. His dark sombre eyes 
and full coarse mouth were certainly indications of 
the vile soul within, but at present a smile of 
pleasure lighted up his whole face, and showed what, 
under happier auspices, the man might have been. 

For if one virtue still lingers in the heart, a tuan 
cannot be wholly irreclaimable. And Victor Hugues 
possessed the virtue of gratitude in its keenest 
form. 

“ I— I think you are under a mistake, monsieur,” 
stammered Alec. “ I am Alexander Constantine, from 
the Isle of Man.” 

As the conversation was conducted entirely in 
French, of which language MacDermot possessed 
only a slight smattering, he continued to gaze open- 
mouthed from behind his master at Victor and his 
suite : conscious of safety, yet in complete darkness as 
to how that safety had been assured. 

“ I make no mistake,” continued Victor, still smiling. 
“I was unknown to your father, and yet, as a 
stranger, he showed me great kindness, which 1 shall 
now have pleasure in returning to his son. But come 
in, Mr. Constantine, and I will tell you the whole 
history of our acquaintance, while they set some 
refreshment before you. Deschamps, look to Mr. 
Constantine’s servant.” 

MacDermot departed, gloomily shaking his head, in 
charge of one of the officers, who was vainly tiying to 
explain to him the outcome of the situation. 

“Me no talkee French, monsieur,” was all that 
MacDermot vouchsafed in answer, evidently under 
the common impression that a little “ pidgin' English ” 
went a long way with a foreigner. 

^ The room into which Victor Hugues conducted ' his 
guest was sumptuously furnished, and upholstered in 
crimson velvet and gold. 

Several pictures bung against the wall, representing 
different battle scenes, and among them was an oil 
painting, across which was scrawled in red ink 
“ Sainte Guillotine.'* 

. The very look of the formidable instrument which 
had left so many homes desolate filled Alec with 
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repugnance, and he could not restrain a shudder ness, which I hope to be allowed to return in some 
when he saw that the massive candlesticks were small measure to his son.” 

modelled in the shape of two gibbets; and that the Through Alecks mind there flashed the words, “ Be 
silver ink-pot was a block and a dripping axe, not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 

Blood-red seemed to be the prevailing colour of the have entertained angels unawares.” Though it was 
surroundings, but when Alec brought his eyes back to difficult to look upon Victor in the light of an angel, 
the impassable face of his host he found it hjrd to yet had it not been for his father’s kindness to an un- 
realise that before him stood the monster whom men known foreigner, Alec would have lost his life that day. 
called the devil in hunoan shape. The young man stammered out a few words ex- 

“Sit down, my friend,” said Victor, peremptorily pressive of his astonishment and gratitude, and 

dismissing his suite with a wave of his hand which Victor Hugues, with one keen glance round the room, 

would have become a Nero. ‘‘And let me tell you as if to ascertain that they were alone, lowered his 

once more that you are welcome to my roof and my voice, and continued — 

hospitality* I was in Edinburgh many years ago, “ Is Bishop Claudius still alive ?” 

staying with my friend Sir William Forbes ; your “Yes, he is alive and well,” answered Alec, 

father came to stay there also, and at a time of great “ He confirmed me,” said Victor, in a tone of con- 

trouble advised me, and also during two days was siderable agitation, and eyes which for one brief in- 

my companion about the city, introducing me to stant softened with something 'like remorse. But it 

several of his friends, and endeavouring to make was only for an "instant ; the next he was himself again, 
my visit as pleasant and agreeable, as possible. He erect and alert, with his hand on the gong that stood 
afterwards gave me letters of introduction to many* on the table at his side, to summon his attendants 
friends in Ireland. I have never forgotten his kind- with refreshments for his guest 
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When Alec was escorted to his splendid bedroom 
that night, it was as the honoured guest of the 
governor, and he had promised to spend at least a 
week in the close companionship of the man whose 
hands were red with the blood of his fellow country- 
men. 

‘^It goes against the grain, MacDermot/’ he said, 
as his servant listened with cautious astonishment 
to his account of the events of the past few hours. “ I 
feel as if my whole nature revolted against the man, 
but it would not be wise to offend him when our lives 
are in his hand.” 

“ Hist, sir !” said the old man, looking through the 
keyhole, as if to discover an imaginary spy. “Our 
lives are in the hand of the Lord. As we are at 
present in the house of the servants of Baal, it befits 
US to proceed with caution. There’s a deal of loveli- 
ness in this island, maybe, but at present I’ve a 
violent itching in the soles of my feet to be out of it. 
If I had my way, a moonlight flitting is what Vd be 
after. If we’re to be fattened before we’re eaten, why 
/can’t he say it straight out, instead of gambolling 
around, like a cat with a mouse ! ” 

“MacDermot, don’t be absurd,” said Alec, as he 
drew off his coat and flung it down on to the great 
spider-legged couch which formed part of the bedroom 
suite, and which, in its delicate beauty, was fit to 
adorn the palace of a king. “ I intend to enjoy myself 
in this land of plenty for a week or so. Victor has 
promised to convey us under a flag of truce to the 


next English man-of-war that drops anchor anywhere 
within sight of Guadeloupe ; and if you take it into 
your wilful old head to try a moonlight flitting, the 
guns of the fort will certainly flit you up to the moon in 
double quick time 1 ” 

MacDermot indulged in a dry chuckle. 

He was secretly delighted to find that his young 
master had recovered his spirits, and after all, in 
spite of his fears and complaints, his own lot had been 
such a pleasant one that evening, and his supper so 
rich and plenteous, that he could not be absolutely 
desponding. 

It was one thing to be a prisoner in Guadeloupe 
and another to be the honoured guest of its governor, 
and glory, even when only reflected, is always 
pleasant. 

Constantine’s thoughts as he lay in his tapestried 
bed were almost happy ones. 

The one drop of bitterness in his cup of joy was 
that Rosemary had deceived him, and proved her- 
self unworthy of his trust. But time and anxiety 
might steady her, and that she would be anxious abput 
him when the news of his capture reached Clyeen 
he well knew. 

It would not be possible at present to get a letter 
conveyed to Man, but Victor had assured him that he 
would reach home long before the Commerce if he 
secured a passage in ihc next man-of-war that crossed 
the horizon of the island. 

The Commerce^ of course, would have to complete 
her negotiations in Boston before her return, and he 


was certain that Annesley would be in no hurry to 
recount his cowardly escape and desertion to either 
the Marvins or the Constantines. Gloss it over as he 
might, awkward questions would certainly be asked, 
and Alee laughed heartily as he remembered the 
flight of his companion, and the amusement of the 
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Frenchmen as they regarded his clean pair of lieels, 
without even an attempt at re-captcrre. 

True, it had been unpleasantly cowardly on the 
part' of the little Commerce XQ weigh her’anchor and 
desert him at once, without making even a feeble 
effort to assist him. 

But Alec was in that benevolent condition between 
sleeping and waking which makes ihi vices and fail- 
ings of others to appear “small by degrees, and 
beautifully less,” and he forgave the Commerce without 
more ado. 

The next week was spent by Alec in seeing the 
island, and in being amused and feied by his strange 
host. 

Every favour and honour that was in Victor’s power 
to bestow was heaped upon him, and every unpleas- 
ant topic of conversation avoided. 

One day Alec was taken to see a rcfview of the 
revolutionary troops. Another, Victor drove him in 
his splendid, carriage to look at a mausoleum which 
had been erected over a former governor of the island, 
who had, strangely enough, been a relation of the 
Constantines. He was laden with presents of rare 
work, and curious island seeds and nuts mounted in 
silver ; and, in ffict, he began almost to regret the 
near approach of the day that should part him from 
so kind a host. 

Only once did Victor’s savage nature display itself 
in all its hateful colours before him, but that was 
enough to remind Alec that he was living upon the 
thin surface of a volcano. 

The crust of civilisation was there, but beneath 
its flimsy surface was the spirit of the wild beast. 

They were sitting at dinner, one evening, when one 
of the officers of his suite announced that a small 
English sailing-ship had been captured, and that the 
passengers on board her were in custody, awaiting 
his pleasure. 

“Bring them before me,” said Victor, with a re- 
assuring smile at his guest. 

The table at which they were dining was placed on 
a raised dais at the end of the hall, and Alec, 
glancing down from his chair towards the entrance 
door, had a good view of the entry of the English 
prisoners. 

They were four in number : evidently a man and 
his wife well advanced in years, and their son and 
daughter, young people of perhaps eighteen and 
nineteen. 

The girl possessed the most beautiful face that 
AJec’s eyes had ever beheld. 

Pale, almost deathly in hue, she clung to her 
father, gazing out with eyes of wild terror through 
a cloud ipf golden hair that wrapped her like a 
mist. 

She seemed to be terrified beyond the relief of 
tears, and Alec pitied her with all his heart. 

He looked at Victor to see if the sight had in any 
way touched him. 

The governor was lolling back in his chair, his 
hands folded on his crossed legs. His face was 
inflamed by the wine he had drunk, and his eyes had 


assumed an expression of ferocity which altered the 
whole cast of his countenance. 

“ Bring them up here,” he said shortly, fixing his 
eyes upon the girl’s shrinking figure. 

“ Monsieur,” said the gentleman with quiet dignity, 
as he approached the dais on which the governor was 
seated, “what right have you to hinder us on our 
journey? We are peaceful members of society, con- 
cerned with nothing political, and 1 must beg you to 
restore to us our freedom.” 

“ Is that your daughter ? ” said Victor abruptly, still 
with his eyes on the girl. 

Then, wUliout waiting for an answer, he put out his 
hand and pulled her towards him. 

“You are very pretty, cherc;' he said coarsely, 
turning her face up to the light, wi^h his fingers under 
her dainty chin. 

But the next moment Alec had sprung to his feet, 
and before anyone had time to interfere he had 
placed himself between the trembling girl and her 
rude admirer. 

“She is an Englishwoman, monsieur,” he said 
firmly ; “ and is used to the society of gentlemen, not 
of wild beasts ! ” 

Victor, with an exclamation of stifled fury, looked at 
the young man for an instant as though he would 
spring at his throat and throttle him. 

The veins on his forehead stood out like knotted 
whipcord, and for one instant Alec knew that his life 
w.as hanging by a slender thread. 

But he stood rooted to the ground, the dying sun- 
beams shining full upon his steadfast face and clear, 
honest eyes. 

Behind him was the fainting girl, and before him 
the evil face of the governor. 

But he had the trust of God in his soul, andf like 
a second St. George, faced the dragon with a stout 
heart. 

After a pause, Victor turned away. The fury died 
out of his eyes and the passion from his voice. He 
motioned the prisoners sullenly aside. 

“ Get you gone ! ” he said. “ Be out of the harbour 
before daybreak, or it will be the worse for you. 
Dcschamps, see that they have all they require and 
a free pass.” 

Then he looked at Alec. 

“Young man, I should have killed you just now, 
had not the soul of your father looked out of your eyes. 
But, nevertheless, it is well for you that you are leav- 
ing Guadeloupe before to-morrow night. There live 
few men who can say that they thwarted the wfill of 
Victor Hugues, and there certainly will never live 
one who can say that he thwarted him twice. But a 
truce to hostilities ! Success to your next voyage, and 
may balmy winds waft you safely to your little sea- 
girt island,” J 

CH.\PTF.R THE SEVENTH. 

Hector Annesley had made up his mind in 
one desperate flash, as to the course he should pur- 
sue when they were accosted by the French revolu- 
tionists. 
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One of those sudden impulses to evil had come 
upon him which we can only say are the deviPs 
direct work-one of those temptations which it must 
take a well-balanced mind to resist. 

And his was far from being a well-balanced mind. 
His moral being owned no guiding star save that of 
Rosemary Marvin. He had never been brought up 
to trust God absolutely and completely, and subject 
every impulse in the first case to His guidance. So 
when temptation came, he fell away, and at once took 
his place amongst the blackest traitors the world has 
ever known. 

The seamen were on the look-out for the return of 
the three men, and lay only a few yards from shore, 
so that when Annesley, like an antelope, came spring- 
ing down the quay-side and into the water, without the 
least hesitation they pulled him on board at once. 

“ Where are the other gentlemen, sir ? said one of 
the men to whom Alec had been kind, and whose 
thoughts turned at once towards his benefactor. 

* Hector shook himself free from the water that 
drifSped from every thread of his clothing, and then 
looked up. * 

“ Dead ! " he said, with an imperative wave of his 
hand. “ Row for your lives at once, or they will open 
lire upon us. Mr. Constantine and his servant were 
shot dead by a pack of ruftians, and I barely escaped 
with my life.’* 

Without waiting for another wdrd, the men laid to 
their oars with a will, and made the little craft spin 
through the waves as though terror had lent it wings. 

But as Hector scaled the side of the Commerce he 
caught a muttered word or two from his men which 
made him redden with anger. 

“ We could better have spared this young cock whose 
crowing is over-loud. Yon lad that’s gone was a fine 
fellow.” 

No one ever suspected Hector of foul play. Such 
an idea did not come within the range of their mental 
vision ; and although Captain Holmes mourned for his 
loss, yet both crew and officers forgot him before the 
Commerce weighed anchor again in Bristol Harbour. 
It is the way of the world ; and perhaps if it were not 
so, we should never be able to support the weary 
burden of loss which every year of life brings to us. 
The waters of Lethe must pass over our heads, leaving 
a gentle regret in place of poignapt sorrow. 

To Hector, the return voyage was one of torment. 
He did not regret what he had done for an instant ; 
but he feared lest it should fail in its result, and lest 
he should not reap the reward for which he had 
laboured, 

As he paced the deck at night beneath the starry 
Heavens, ‘with no sound to break the loneliness of that 
dreary waste of water save the measured step of the 
officer pf the watch ojr the creak of the wheel as it 
rotated) his meditations were not desirable. 

The thought of Rosemary filled his soul with eager 
longing. v^She would weep for her dead lover for a 
short time, but if Hector knew her well, she would 
soon be consoled. His admiration and faithfulness 
would go far towards administering balm to her 


vain little soul — and with consolation would come 
love. And when she was, once his wife, what would 
it matter were twenty Constantines to rise from the 
dead ? • 

Ay— there lay the sting. Was Alec, indeed, in safe 
custody ? Was it true that the prisoners of Victor 
Hugues never saw light of day again? He might, 
perhaps, return, ^after years of suffering and imprison, 
ment; but what would that matter when Rosemary 
would be as far removed from him as though he had 
never loved her? — as though he had never seen 
her face ? 

True, she might turn and accuse him of his 
traitorous crime — might even forsake him, and refuse 
to live with him more. But then, again—love would 
come with married life, and a wife of necessity cleaves 
to her husband. 

But the one wild fear that now and then forced itself 
in upon his brain was that Alec might after all escape — 
might return to Man before his wooing of Rosemary 
was complete. 

Then all his lies and fabrications would have been 
useless, and he would be an absolutely ruined and 
hopeless man. 

But this thought came only in the long and silent 
watches of the night, when he was tired, and apt to 
look at life only on its shadowed side. And he dis- 
missed it with the first rays of morning. 

When the Commerce cast anchor* in Bristol Har- 
bour, the first thing that Hector did was to buy; 
a suit of mourning, that he might the better break the 
tidings to Rosemary. 

He had to take some time to substantiate his facts, 
and to weave the network of his fabrication with 
thorough completeness. For were the story to 
break down in any one detail, the Constantines would 
suspect false play, and his fate would be sealed. 

There were so many conscience pricks to stifle, that 
when his boat touched the shore of the little green 
island he had left so short a time before, he felt like 
a mental pincushion, and wondered if by any chance 
he looked as sore as he felt. 

He had chosen to break the news to his own father 
first, and by the time Mr. Annesley had absorbed the 
evil tidings into his portly and slow-moving frame 
the lies came more glibly to his lips, and he even 
dared to make up a touching dying speech,* purporting 
to have come from the lips of Alec. 

“ Lord bless me, my dear boy ! ” said the merchant, 
looking over his spectacles with an air of concern, 
while one fat finger marked the exact place in the 
column of figures he had reached when his son 
entered. “ And so the poor young fellow said that ? 
Very pretty— very pretty, indeed. ‘ My whole heart’s 
love to my mother.’ Very nice — but what will Miss 
Marvin say to that ? ” 

‘‘ Don’t know, I’m sure,” said Hector, with a shrug, 
“it’s sad for her, but worse for Mrs, Constantine. 
Now I must be off to Urleigh Court, for it’s no good 
delaying the telling of bad news. It makes it no 
easier in the end.” 

“ Stop a minute— stop a minute. And so you saw 
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minded him of her, and he laid the note away next 
his heart, to give him courage to get through the 
dreaded interview. 

He presented himself at Clyeen, and was duly 
shown into the drawing-room, with perfect outward 
composure, though inwardly he was quaking with fear 
that by some chance word or gesture he might be- 
tray himself. For the sight of Rosemary , would try 
his strength to the utmost, and in his' very eagerness 
he might overshoot the mhrk, and lay bare his crime 
to the searching light of day. 

Miss Maria Marvin was in the drawing-room when 
he arrived, and greeted him in perfect silence, but 
with a slow enigmatical smile that puzzled him. 

She lifted her eyes from her work as Rosemary’s 
step was heard on the door outside, and seemed to be 
about to speak, but her niece’s quick entrance checked 
the words on her lips. 

Rosemary came straight up to where Hector was 
standing, and put out both her hands. 

' ‘^h. Hector ! ” she cried pathetically. “ I knew 
you would come to me in my sorrow. Tell me 
everything that he said and did, for my heart is 
broken ; and now 1 have nothing left me in life but to 
think of him, and remember how good he was to me, 
and how often —how very ofeen — 1 tried his patience.” 

She broke off and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Hector stood awkwardly enough^ with her hand in 
his, and his eyes drinking in every feature and ex- 
pression of her pale tear-stained face. 

She had never looked more lovely, for the role of 
Niobe suited her to perfection, and the heavy gown 
that she wore served only to enhance the beauty of 
her blue eyes, and the faint colour that much weeping 
had still left on her cheek. 

“I— I — what is there to tell you V' he stammered ; 
then taking heart of grace, he repeated his lesson 
glibly enough. “We had just landed at Guadeloupe, 
ivhen we were set on by a rascally lot of French- 
men. They seemed to have no pity, and the very 
idea of our being Englishmen inflamed their hatred 
tenfold. Alec was felled before my eyes, and Mac- 
Uermot, who .rashly struck at his captor in his 
struggle for freedom, was horribly mutilated. 1 
escaped by a mere chance, for when 1 saw that Alec 
wi^s done for, and that no human aid would be any 
use — ^for he was cut nearly in two— -I made a dart and 
released myself from their hideous clutch. I shouted 
to poor Alec that I should return straight to Man, and 
he raised himself on hi^ elbow for an instant. ‘Go, 
my brave friend,’ he cried ; ‘ you have done all you 
could ! ’ And those were his last words, for they beat 
the life, out of him with the stocks of their muskets, 
and I saw no more.” 

“ Dejir me ! ” said Miss Maria drily. “ I was undec 
the impression that the young man’s last intelligible 
words were addressed to his mother. How accounts 
-do vary ! ” . 

Hector flushed uneasily. 

“ I— -he had been speaking of his mother before 
that.” 

“ He seems to have timed his dying well. I should 


have thought that instead of composing pretty speeches 
he would have been engaged in lighting his mur- 
derers. And there is really something quite uncanny 
in the idea of his talking so much when he was cut in 
half. Reminds me of a wasp, that can sting after he 
is dead ! ” 

“Aunt Maria, you wicked, cruel woman! How 
can you talk in that cold, heartless way? You will 
hurt this kind friend who has all this painful scene to 
relate. Do you think he likes telling me about it? 
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Do you think that his words are not true? — words 
brought from the very lips of death ? For shame — 
for shame ! ” 

And Rosemary, with heaving breast, turned to 
Hector, giving him a faint smile of sympathy which 
stabbed him to the heart. 

“ I believe nothing I hear, and very little I see ! ” 
was Miss Marvin’s oracular answer, as she gathered 
up her possessions and left the room. 

“ And now, Hector,” said the girl eagerly, coming 
closer to him : “ did. he speak of me ? Did he leave 
no message for me, as well as for his mother t Ah ! 
tell me that he believed me faithful to him, that he 
knew how passionately I loved him I Did he see the 
miniature ? ” 

She wrung her hands together^ and Hector braced 
himself for his answer, which was to be the crowning 
point of the interview. 

“He — never-mentioned your name. He found 
out about the miniature, and flung the pair of them 
into the sea, saying that thus and thus he would cast 
away his treacherous love from him and crush every 
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vestige of affection for you out o(, his hearty’’ said. 
Hector slowly, his eyes fixed on the ground. 
not blame me for telling you the truth. Believe me, i 
would have kept back everything that would have 
hurt you, only I knew that you wished absolutely 
to hear the truth.” 

Rosemary stood silent for a moment as if petrified, 
her slender figure rigid, her feet rooted to the ground. 
Then, with a low cry of agony, she rushed from the 
room, and Hector was alone. 

He looked furtively around him before following her, 
and wiped the sweat from his deadly pale face. He 
had done his work with thorough completeness, and, 
Judas-like, had betrayed his friend; but he had not 
realised that the task would be such a hard one, and 
he shuddered as he pulled himself together and tried 
to smile. 

“ First the pain— then the triumph ! ” he said to 
himself, as he crossed the hall and made for the 
front door. 

As he passed the library he noticed that tlie door 
was half open, and at the sound of his step Miss 
Maria came swiftly out. 

She looked him up and down with that same inex- 
plicable smile. 

“Good-bye — Judas ! ” she said, lowering her voice 
to a whisper that hissed through the deserted hall 
like the venom of a snake. 

Hector started back. 

‘‘What do you mean ? ” he ejaculated. 

“ I mean what 1 say,” said the woman, her light 
eyes glowing with a fire of suppressed malice. “ I am 
glad— glad of it. But, Mr. Annesley, 1 have you in 
my power. I hated him too, so we arc friends in the 
same enterprise. 1 will keep your secret. But where 
is he ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you ! ” gasped Annesley, 
struggling to regain his composure, with absolute 
failure. He could not escape her, for her bony hand 
clutched him like a vice. 

“ Ah, well ! — ah, well ! look innocent to the last'; 
it is good practice ! ” she laughed hideously. “ But, 
nevertheless, you are in my power, and you had better 
have fallen into the clutches of Victor himself than 
thwart me in any way. Good-bye, Judas ! ” 

And she had departed as noiselessly as she had 
come, while Hector staggered out into the daylight 
like a man in a dream. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Mr. Marvin felt the death of Constantine very 
deeply. , He had never been . the same since the tax 
riots, and was perceptibly failing in health and 
spirits. 

He never dared to openly express his opinion, for 
Miss Maria’s tongue was always ready tipped with 
keenest venom whenever Alec’s name was men- 
tioned, and he could, not afford to offend her, for his 
affairs were in a most shaky condition. Like many 
other business men at that date, he had been specula- 
ting wildly, and liis ventures had not been successful 


He could afford to pay Miss Maria the interest on 
her money which she exacted, but if she were to 
call in the lump sum it would certainly precipi- 
tate the ruin which he trusted to be able to avert. 

It would have been wiser had he immediately 
reduced his establishment and cut down his expenses 
on every side, but he was afraid of what the world 
>ould say, and went on hoping from day to day that 
the turn in the tide of his misfortunes would come. 

Rosemary came in one morning unexpectedly, and 
found him in his study, with his arms folded on his 
breast, and his eyes bent in deep thought upon the 
ground. 

It was a bright room, stocked with books and 
Curiosities, but the face of its master was anything but 
bright, and the girl came softly up to him and laid 
her fresh blooming cheek against his wrinkled one. 

She had begun, with the natural buoyancy of 
youth, to recover a little fsom the first shock of her 
lover’s death, but her black gown and quiet, subdued 
manner showed very plainly that it had wrought a 
lasting effect upon her disposition. 

“ What is it, father dear ? ” she said tenderly, noting 
with quick eyes of love the sudden change that 
had come upon the energetic little man in the last 
few weeks, and how completely he had grown old and 
grey. “Has Aunt Maria been worrying you again 
with her bad tongue? Or are you thinking of— 
him ?” 

She lowered her voice as she mentioned her dead 
lover, and Mr. Marvin looked up wearily. , 

“ Child,” he said, “ I am in trouble. I am anxious 
about you, for I thought to leave you when I die safe 
and happy with the husband of your choice. And 
now, Rosemary, I cannot rest, for I know that I am 
not very long for this life, and when I die you will 
be left dependent on your aunt maybe for your 
bread.” 

“ Td eat potatoes and a crust sooner than live under 
the same roof with Aunt Maria,” said Rosemary 
emphatically. 

She was accustomed to her father’s constant 
prophecies of an early death, so that ordinarily she 
would have laughed away his gloomy thoughts. But 
now a vague sense of coming misfortune seemed to 
strike her, and she shivered as she spoke, as though 
a cloud had come across the summer sun. 

“ But what will be your lot, my Rosemary — alas I — 
when I am gone?” he answered wistfully, touching 
her light hair. “Unless you find a husband before 
long ” 

“ Father 1 ” said the girl indignantly, her whole 
heart rising in rebellion against the sacrilegious 
thought. “ I have not done weeping for the dead. 
Would you have me a bride when I am just a widow ?” 

“ I should be the last to bid 'you forget one of the 
noblest young men that ever stepped this earth,” said 
Mr, Marvin gravely. “ But if you kjiew half my 
troubles, Rosemary, you would pardon my anxiety on 
your behalf. To your mind I may be unfeeling, but 
in my own heart I know that my every thought is 
bound up in your well-being.” 
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“Dear father,” said the girl, with an attempt at 
lightness which was pitiful to see, “you are over 
anxious about yourself and me. Remember that Alec 
has been dead but two months, and do not mention 
the word marriage in connection with my name. 
What does poverty matter so long as you and I are 
together? Let us dismiss half our establishment, and 
best of all, let us get rid of Aunt Maria, and just 


better, he became more irritable and outspoken as to 
his wishes for Rosemary. 

The stubborn tenacity with which Annesley pur- 
sued his quiet courtship of Rosemary struck Mr. 
Marvin with a new idea, which Miss. Maria, by dint 
of hints and veiled innuendoes, assisted. And he deter- 
mined that his daughter should marry Hector, if she 
could be persuaded into such a step. It would be a 
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take a tiny cottage and live for one another. Let 
me cook your dinner and wait upon you, and do you 
turn off all your business troubles, and begin a new 
happier life.” 

Mr. Marvin pushed his daughter away from him 
half impatiently. 

“ Tut, tut ! Rosemary ; you arc only a child-=-you do 
not understand the ins and outs of life. Go and sew ; 
and for goodness’ sake keep your Aunt Maria in a 
good temper, for she h^s more in her power than you 
reck of!” 

But as the days wore on and Mr. Marvin grew no 


fine match for her, for old Annesley was the richest 
man on the island, and the two merchants had known 
one another for many years, and had in a cautious 
way been on friendly terms outside thejr business 
relations. 

Miss Maria had set her mind on having Hector for 
a nephew. It was difficult to comprehend the reason 
why she had arrived at this determination. It ^ad, 
perhaps, originated in a sensation of his being a kin- 
dred spirit in some fashion. And it had certainly 
culminated in the great fact that he was now com- 
pletely in her power, and for many reasons Miss 
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Maria would have liked to crush Rosemary to the 
earth by means of her husband’s downfall. 

It seemed to her mind a delicate revenge for . 
numerous petty slights on the girl’s part, to get her 
safely married, and then bit by bit, as a slow torture, 
to reveal to her the whole 4<^pth of her husband’s 
infamy. 

Surely the delicate soul of the girl would wither ' 
under the knowledge that the man she loved was alive 
— a hopeless prisoner in the hands of a merciless 
tyrant — lost to her for ever, with the insuperable bar 
of her marriage stretching like a black cloud across 
her path. 

“You always were a mealy-mouthed creature,” 
said Miss Marvin contemptuously to her brother one 
day, as she sat in the study, knitting at her endless 
yards of twine, which she declared were intended ibr 
lemon-bags. 

Mr. Marvin, who was listlessly turning over the 
leaves of a London journal, started at the abruptness 
of this remark, but, with his strange lack of energy, 
failed to resent it as briskly as he would have done a 
few weeks back. 

“My dear Maria,” he expostulated, “you are a 
little too violent, 1 think. What have I done 
now ? ” ♦ 

“ My dear brother,” mimicked Miss Maria in her 
genial manner, which was about as warm as though 
an iceberg had left the Arctic Ocean and taken shelter 
in her bosom, “ don’t be a fool ! I I’s bad enough to 
be a mealy-mouthed creature ! But why don’t you 
hurry matters on a bit ?” 

She jerked her head in the direction of the garden, 
where Rosemary and Hector were strolling aimlessly 
about together in front of the window : she with an air 
of constrained weariness, and he now and then glancing 
at her with a look of adoring love, 

“Hurry it on?” stammered Mr.' Marvin, with a 
stealthy glance in the direction of the young couple. 

“ I don’t think that Rosemary is — in fact, she does not 
care to have the subject of marriage brought forward 
in connection with her.” 

Miss Maria tossed her head and bit her lip, with an 
expression that gave the casual observer a pleasant 
insight into the affection with which she regarded her 
pretty niece. 

“ Rosemary, indeed ! ” she snorted, her words, . 
through excess of contempt, being clipped and 
rendered slightly unintelligible. “ And pray, why is 
that minx to be considered before everyone ? Oh, if 
I had the training of her for one short week { Why 
don’t you lock her up and starve her till she consents 
to marry him?” 

Her violence confused Mr. Marvin. He could not 
see why Ros^ary should be forced to marry anyone, 
and rashly said as much. 

“Not understand?” shrieked Miss Maria. “I’d 
^ve you know that / wish Rosemary to maity that 
young, man* and if I wish it, and she don’t do it, I’ll 
make it unpleasant for you, Mr. Marvin ; and you. 
know how, I ” * , 

She emphasised iach word by an expressive rap 
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with her bony knuckle on her brother’s kr.ee, and the 
pain, that, made him wince, was not only mental, for 
her bite was even sharper than her bark. 

“ Very well, Maria,” he said, with much meekness. 
“ 1 will do my best to persuade Rosemary to marry 
Mr. Annesley. But why are you so anxious for the 
match?” 

-^‘That’s my affair!” 

“Suppose Alec were to return, after all, and have 
escaped miraculously from Victor Hugues ?” went on 
Mr. Marvin musingly. “ I dreamed of him last night 
— so vividly, that I feel sure something must be hap- 
pening to him, and that he is still numbered among 
the living.” 

“ Numbered among the fiddlestick ends ! ” said his 
sister emphatically, a flush of anxious rage rising to 
her high cheek-bones as the possibility of such an 
event flashed in lipon her. “ A truce to you and your 
idiotic dreams ! I should think that the mere fact of 
your having dreamed that he was alive would prove to 
any sensible brain that Alec Constantine was dead. 
But bear in mind what I say to you, for 1 have heard 
of an investment that promises a fine percentage, and 
I am in two minds ” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear Maria ! ” broke in Mr. Marvin, 
in hurried agitation. “ Of course, any wish of yours 
will be respected by me ; and if you like, I will at once 
go out and encourage the young couple.” 

“Better go gently, Jonathan,” said Miss Marvin, 
with a smile, as she left the room. “ Slow and sure 
generally wins in the end, and a little pressure brought 
constantly to bear on that dear girl of yours will work 
wonders.” 

So “a * little pressure ” was brought to bear on 
Rosemary, which meant that day by day and hour by 
hour the fact was dinned into her that she must 
marry Hector, and at last the rasping sound of her 
aunt’s voice acted upon her nerves like the edge of a 
rough saw grating on a delicate tooth. 

Miss Maria had secretly been infected by her 
brother’s fear as to Constantine’s return, and to her it 
would mean detection and shame, for she knew that 
Hector would not fail to incriminate her also. For 
there is no honour among rogues. 

But Rosemary stood firm for a while, contrary to 
her own nature, which was yielding in the extreme. 
She had made up her mind to keep true to her lover’s 
memory, so that across the river of death she might 
meet him face to face, and tell him that she was still 
Rosemary Marvin, and that, in spite of his suspicions, 
she was loyal until death. 

It was a fine resolution, but perhaps it would have 
required a heroine to keep it ; and Rosemary was not 
of the stuff that heroines are made of. 

. 'She grew white and tearful, and lost her light- 
hearted buoyancy of spirits, so that every trouble 
seemed to weigh doubly heavy on her slight 
shoulders. 

It was her father who at last broke down her 
wavering resolution. Aunt Maria might have nagged 
at -her for ever, but tenderness effected what malice 
failed to da 
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My Kitty. 


She was on her knees at the window one evening, 
doing her embroidery by the fading light, or rather, 
perhaps, only setting a stitch in here and there, while 
her mind was running on many things. , ' 

She started when her father laid his \ hand on her 
shoulder, for she had .not noticed, his ajpproach ; but 
she did not look up at him, for she did hot wish him 
to see that her eyes yi^ere heavy with unshed tears. 

K ‘‘ Ladybird, be ssiid tenderly, with a break in his 
voice— for he could not bear to see her grieving— 
does the thought of your marriage with this young 
man fill you with trouble ? 

^ I cannot marry him ! ” said the girl unsteadily. 
“Then God hdp me, for I am a ruined man !*’ 
said Mr. Marvin. “ I make one more appeal to you, 
my child — and an appeal from a father to a daughter 
should surely count for much — will you not marry 
him to save me from dishonour ?” 

She sprang to her feet, her hair streaming unchecked 
dowmher white face, and flung her arms around his 
n#Jck., 

“lather, for your sake I would do anything ! ” she ' 
sobbed. “For your sake I will marry Hector 
Annesley ; but he must not seek to marry me until 
Alec has been dead for a year and a month. I will 
honour his memory thus far.*' 

He kissed her quietly and left the room, too much 
overcome to express his thanks and relief. 

He knew that he had acted an unfatherly part 
towards his only child, but the love of worldly 
prosperity, the passion for gold, had been too strong 
for him ; tmd though he was ashamed, yet he did not 
regret the part he had played. 

He had saved his own name, and had secured a 
rich future for Rosemary. 

The girl, left alone, flung herself down on the sofa, 
and sobbed out her grief-laden heart. 

How could she have resisted her father’s pleading ? 
— the father who, whatever his faults might have been, 
had always treated her with the most tender solicitude. 
She knew that she must have been right in yielding 
to his wish, for it was not as if the deed she was about 
to do was a desirable one. She hated the idea of a 
marriage with Hector, for, though she had cared for 
him all her life in a friendly fashion, yet now that she 
came to analyse her feelings, she discovered that her 
liking had never been — and could never be— love. 


If she marri^ him, it wpdld bd ' only to save her 
r father from ruin and consequent misery. 

She eared nothing for hersi^, so far as poverty 
went. She would gladl^^ ^have ^iven up the satin 
petticoats and lace-frilled gowns that she wore, and 
have gone about in russet and homespun for the rest 
of her life. • • 

With Alec htr heart had died, an^' if Hector was 
willing to take an unwilling bride, he should at least 
know that she could never love him as wife should 
love her husband. v 

She rested her aching head on her hands, and 
prayed for help in her distress as she had nevei 
prayed before ; and her prayer was heard, for she rose 
refreshed and comforted in spirits, and went to find 
her father, to show him that she would do his bid- 
ding cheerfully, without aggrieved complaining or idle 
tears. 

Miss Maria was in the drawing-room when she 
entered, and Rosemary knew by her father’s look that 
her submission had already earned him a little un- 
wonted peace. 

“ Well, miss,” said Miss Maria, glancing up sharply, 
“ so you have come to your senses at last ; and to shov^ 
you that I bear you no malice for your shilly-shally- 
ing, Til buy you a new n^uslin* cap at Douglas 
Fair." 

“ I have no need of your presents, Aunt Maria, artd 
I have given way to please my father,” was the girl’s 
answer; and she turned to Mr. Marvin. “Father 
dear, I will marry Hector ; I only care now to live to 
please you. But, Aunt Maria, if you ever weary me 
with your unkind^ tongue again, 1 will break off my 
engagement, and now you know that you have my 
future in your own hands ! " * • 

“ Hold your tongue, miss ! ” snapped Miss Maria, 
for Rosemary, in her black dress of French silk and 
her soft white muslin mob cap, looked so lovely and 
yet so determined, that the very sight of her was gall* 
to the bitter old maid. 

“ I am glad that you called me Rosemary, father 
dear — for Rosemary is for remembranUy and my life 
will be made up of remembering, like the sad 
Ophelia of Mr. Shakespeare’s tragedy. Good-bye 
now — I am going to meet my new— lover— on the 
shore." 

END OF CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


MY KITTY. 


t ow could I help but love my Kitty, 

She was so fair and winsome, good and ti4e, 
Her heart so kind and full of pity — 
iThe sweetest flower that e’er in garden grew ? 
Skeibet me with a smile each rnorning,^ 

Love laughing in her grey-blue Irish eye, 

A rose her dark-brown hair adorning, 

And seemed to say, “ You love me, don’t deny.** 


How could I help but love my Kitty, 

So full of archness and so queen-like too? — 
She was the belle of all the city, 

And many a handsome lover came to woo. 
But all in vain ; her love and kisses • 

My bonnie lapie kept for me alone, * 

And now I know wh^t perfect bliss is, - 
For sweet true-hearted Kitty isi^^hiy.own. 

WaUAJI COWAK, 
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HOW. A WILDERNESS BECAME A, GARDEN. 

SECOND SERIES. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A TALK ABOUT PEtARCO^MUliS. 




I was the month of ^ — 
February, and our 
friend John Smith was very busy 
jjt in his little greenhouse of which 
he was justly proud. Since the 
arrival of his neighbours the 
'■ Robinsons at Highland Villas, 

the amicable garden rivalry 
W\ between the two houses had in- 

cRANESBiLLs— OKRA- crcascd rather than diminished, 

NIUM ROBERTIANUM. 

February morning that another 
opportunity occurred for a garden talk. “A day 
off,” as twenty -four hours* freedom from ordinary 
business" had got to be called, was always with 
both families a great “ field day ” in the garden, 
and it was on one of these happy occasions that 
Charles Robinson walked into his neighbour’s garden 


V Charles' Robinson was a burly Yorkshireman, and, 
conscidbs that her breakfast table would, by his 
.'airival, be rapidly eased of its load, Alice Smith, con- 
trived to ask for a few minutes’ respite before com- 
ipencing, and while the two innocent men returned for 
a while to the greenhouse, a speedy reinforcement of 
rashers and sausages enabled her presently, with a 
lighter heart,' to tell them that breakfast was ready. 

“ Well, John,” said Charles, “you were saying just 
now that you always give your pelargoniums the last 
shift before blooming in Ms month, and that when 
you do this you don’t make any difference in the 
quality of the soil ; but, by the way, what does the 
word pelargonium mean .^-- and now, as here is Mary 
come in to see what has become of her uncle, suppose 
you give us a pelargonium lecture.” 

“ Well, my dear sir, I will do my best. As to the 
mere meaning of the word itself, I suppose the stork’s- 
beak-like shape of the seed-pod gives us the word 
pelargonium, vfKapyvs (pclargos) being the Greek for a 
stork. Hence the natural name for this order of the 
Geraniaceae is that of Cranesbills. 

“ First, then, as to the quality of the compost best 
adapted for the culture of the pelargonium. Now, the 
most important ingredient is the loam. Get some good 


an hour before breakfast -gardeners always catch 
“ the early worm just to see what young John Smith 
was up to, and to find out what he was going to do 
with the holiday. 

“ Good-morning, John ; at it already, I see, as busy 
as a bee.” 

“ Well, you see, Charles, February is always a busy 
month in the greenhouse ; this shifting, as you know 
we call the re-potting, takes up a lot of lime, but then 
it jnust be done.” , 

“ Very true,” said Charles, “ I always shift my 
entire stock about now. Those pelargoniums you are 
doing look strong and healthy ; should say you mean 
to be great in those, John, eh ? '* 

John replied with merely an approving smile, which 
was not only suggestive of the fact that he meant to 
try, but that he felt pretty confident of success. , 

After a moment’s pause, John suddenly broke out— 
“It’s a long word, pelargoniums, I think, but I 
suppose when we are talking of flowers, wo^ don’t find 
our own language expressive enough to describe 
properly^ the distinction^ and. differences which exist in, 
the infiSite varieties that come before us. Stilj, when’ 
it is possible,^! certainly prefer describing our flowers 
by English hames ; don’t you repember that old. 
Charles, Waterton, the naturalist, w^s strong on this 
point, and wrote to his rival,' Swiinson, that his, 
‘nomenclatures gave him the jaw-ache,* But new, 
Charjesj. I dare .say Mary will sj^re yoi^ a little long^. 
so codie-ln and have iome bri^kfkst With us atid let 
us have ; : a talk aboUt^ these pclargoniuins-^^Ji/^iy 
gef^OHiums \ shaiil call thejti % time being.*! , 



PELARGONIUM. 


fy Messrs. VaUntine dr DuMtfee.) 
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turf cut some three inches 
thick* from a fine loamy pas- 
ture. This you want to get 
into a decomposed state, and 
in order to bring this about, 
lay the different turves one on 
the other, the grass facing 
grass and roots facing roots, 
till you get a small stack of 
them ; at the end of a year this may be chopped up 
into pieces and thrown into a heap. 

“ This heap must be turned over every three months, 
-and at the end of a year it is well fit for use, A little 
turfy peat with the vegetable fibre among it is a good 
addition to it, and certainly a good allowance of silver 
sand.” 

I think,” interposed Charles, “ that we should try 
lb find room for a small compost shed in our gardens, 
or, at all events, devote a good corner of our potting 
shed to a prepared compost heap.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said John, “and a well-prepared 
loam heap is a necessity, leaf^mould and other things 
we could get in smaller quantities as we wanted 


them. 

“And now for our pelargoniums themselves. Na- 
turally, the best thing to do at the outset is to visit a 
imrsery in blooming time, that is, for the most part, about 
April and May. Select for your plants such as have 
A strong and bushy appearance, short as well as strong 
joints, rich foliage and compact looking flowefs, the 
petals of which should be thick, with thin edges, 
smooth, and their colour well and clearly defined. 
"Perhaps the charm of a pelargonium show is the 
striking variety of colour ; some, for example, may 
be pure white without a blotch on the petal, some 
with a light blotch and some with a dark one; then 


come the pink varieties with a light and a dark 
blotch on them, and so on. 

“And then, having made our selection, we can at 
the .fitting time propagate them first by means of 
cuttings. This is best done some time frorn about 
midsummer up to August, for before this their bloom 
is ov^r, and we can, when that is the case, cut our 
plants back to make bushy specimens for the following 
.year. The compost we have already named, and the 
drainage of our pots we need not here again advert to. 
Of course if we have many cuttings to strike we can 
put several in one large pot, but it is evident that since, 
as time goes on, re-potting is necessary, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage gained by having one plant only in 
one pot, as it is far less likely to have its tender roots 
damaged by re-potting, since the whole ball of earth 
can at once be then placed in the next sized pot. The 
little side-shoots of your original plant, that have 
hardly flowered at ill and that are ‘about two to three 
inches in length, v ill afford you the best cuttings. 
And perhaps there is no great variety in the method 
of taking cuttings generally. The bottom leaves of the 
small cutting should be pinched off and only two left 
on at its upper part, and when you have several in one 
pot or box, do not allovv the leaf of one cutting to 
touch that of its nei^bour. The compost should be 
of sufficient solidity to hold the cuttings well together, 
but take care to let silver sand predominate on the sur- 
face of the soil. Give a gentle watering and do not, 
particularly at first, allow your cuttings to be exposed 
to the rays of the sun. They can then be placed in the 
propagating house or in any quite gentle heat, and 
finally at Michaelmas they will take their place in the 
greenhouse among others. But, of course, it will be 
impossible to go into minutei detail when giving merely 
general hints as to the cultm:e of pelargoniums. One 
thing further^ however, had better be here named. 
Anyone who has reared th. 2 ni, even on a small scale, 
must have noticed how partial the green fly is to them, 
and that, loo, nearly at all times, but perhaps more par- 
ticularly just before the period of bloom. A good 
fumigation, followed afterwards by a light syringing 
would seem to be the only effectual remedy. I might 
further add that if the seeds of the geranium are 
sown as soon as they ripen in the summer, the young 
seedling plants will, bloom early in the following 
season.” 

“And of cours4” said Charles, “one becomes 
embarrassed at ibe very thought of naming specimens 
of the geranium// 

“ Well, certairtly their name is legion, but here, if you 
like, are a few^ just by way of illustration. Of the 
greenhouse herbaceous class we might name^ Pelar- 
gonium procujmibens ; P. columbinum ; P. althaeoides, 
the last resembling the liiarsh mallow; then again 
among the tinberous rooted class may be named the 
Pelargoniurql carheum, P. melananthum, P. luteum, 
all of whiclji are bloomers in May. Useful show 
geraniums /again are the Matilda, Painted Lady, 
Othell(^ Harlequin, and others.’’ 

The i^lluBtration of a Wgrdlan Case given in last month's article 
was from s' photograph of a case spadatly prejMued fay Mr. dek 
RaddgfTt, tcS. High Holborn, W.C. . 
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THE ARGEWS, 

BY J. I[. SUWVAN, AUTHOR OF ‘'THE RExMORSELESS ABLETT,” ETC. 


B RIEND Grooves 

had come down to 
see ine from Safur- 

^ou have new neigh- 
s next door, I see, 
ng by the confusion 
heir furniture appears 
le iUy said Grooves, 
ng over the wall, 
queer thing to leave 
irawing-room suite on 
5 -plot in the rain ! 
-gad! what a queer 
i, too—half the chairs 
d in brick- red and the 
in crimson ; the two 
colours clash so horribly 1 I 

wonder what sort of people could go and 

Grooves stopped short, and knitted his brows as 
though struck by a memory. 

“ You well may wonder,” I replied. “ They seem to 

me to be most eccentric people ” 

I was interrupted by the opening of a back window 
next door, followed by the violent ejection of a pair of 


Sarah came down, looking puzzled, and, throwing 
open the doors of the dining and drawing-rooms, 
said : 

“ If you please, will you walk in here ? ” 

Grooved walked into the dining-room and I into the 
drawing-room ; then the Argews came down and found 
Grooves, and welcomed him in the most hearty 
manner ; and then all three came and found me in the 
drawing-room. 

“ Very glad to know you ! ” said Mr. Argew genially. 

“ So nice to be friendly with a neighbour ’’ 

“A next-door neighbour, Bunny dear,” said Mrs. 

A. 

Any neighbour, Fatty, my love.” ' 

“ Ah 1 but a next-door neighbour is ” 

Here the discussion was drowned by a small terrier, 
which rushed out from under a chair and began to 
•bark violently. 

“He always does that when we ” began Mrs. A. 

“Not always. Fatty,” interrupted Mr. A. “One 

afternoon last week, when he was out of sorts ” 

“ One mornings Bunny.” 

Here the terrier joined in again, and drowned the 
argument. • ♦ 


curtains which descended amid the drawing-room 
suite on the damp lawn. The light of mejpory or 
association grew brighter in the eye of Grooves. 

“ Do they differ in opinion much 1 ” he said. 

Differ f Well! They may sleep at times; but 
there has been no evidence of it since they arrived 
here last week. Differ! My goodness ! ” 

“ Husband has a slight squint and a narrow bald 
lane right over his head ? Wife rather tall, good figure, 
calls him * Bunny ’ ” 

“ No, Bunny,” said a voice in the room with, the 
open window. “ It wouldn’t look at all nice— not at 
all! Hideous!” 

The light of memory blazed in the eye of Grooves. 

“ The Argews, by all that^s queer ! ” said he, “ The 
best people in the world : do anything for anybody. 
They have their peculiarities. I’m bound to say.” 

“ They seem to,” I remarked. 

“ You must know them,” said Grooves. “ You’ll get 
on with them first-rate. Come in now. Old friends of 
mine,” 

As we stood on the door-mat a male voice upstairs 
was saying : “ You’re wrong, Fatty ; you’re wrong — it 

wasn’t the walnut washstand ” The sentence was 

evidehtly interrupted by the housemaid’s announce- 
ment of our arrival. * 

“ Ask them into the drawing-room, Sarah,” said the 
male voice. 

“ No, no, Sarah : the dinteg-rob— — ” said the female 
voice. ■5)', 

“ No ; here, Sarah — the dining-room isn’t ” 

Yes it is, Sarah. Mind, the dining-room.” 



••SARAH CAME DOWN, LOOKING PUZZLED. 
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■ - ■ • ■ 1% : ’ 



"MR. ARGEW BROUGHT DOWN IIIS FIST ON HIS OPEN PALM. 


** Shall we go in the dinin^oom ? said Mrs. Argew. 

ItV less uncomfortable than this, and 

Why, no, my love. Surely weVe better in here.’^ 

The discussion continued, Mrs. A. walking into the 
dining-room, and Mr. A, remaining in the drawing- 
room, Grooves and I , were puzzled, got as far as the 
hall, and stood there; then the terrier barked again, 
and the servant settled the matter by bringing chairs 
into the hall ; and we sat down there. 

Mr. Argew took us round the garden ; and I could 
not restrain’ myself from asking why the peculiar 
drawing-room suite had been left out on the grass for 
tht last week. 

. . ** Well, you see, the fact is we can’t quite agree 
Whdri^ to put it— can’t decide which room is to be the 
drawibg-room. Mrs. Argew will insist on making the 
left-hatid room the drawing-room, although I have 
given hci^ overwhelming reasons why that should be 
the dining-^room. Women are really very obstinate 
and unre^onable — dear creatures, but very unreason- 
able I I dare say, now, you’ll wopder why on earth 
weVe got a suite of those two colours which look so 
horrible together ? WeH, you see : I thought brick- 
red was a nice colour, and Mrs. Argew fancied 
crimson ; and the furniture people decided the question 
by making it half brick-red and half crinjson. Mrs. 

Argew won’t touch the brick-red part of it; and, if 

ever I sit down on one of those crimsbn , chairs to my" appearance on the ground. 

dying day, may I ” • sending in the club that the games should be inter- 

i' ,And Mr. Argew brought down his fist on his open fiipted by as little talk as possible. We were businessr 

pdm; aiwl glared at us, and then added : v ’ * like workmen, Sfhd r 

: ^ ^e have to leave the things out here until we agree ^ and hated to have fo 
which room— — y 
But they’re gping to rack and ruin !” said Grooves. ^ ^ 


lur attention on the gaine, 
while somebody. “ jawe4.^ 
Two of our members formed a double set with Mr^ 
and Mr|^ Argew. . . 


i know they are ; but, what on 
earth is.to be done?^ " ’ ^ 

“Toss .up,” repli^ Gi^ooVei 
^^■Lbok lijifere,” he went on, in a 
decisive way ^which could hot be 
gainsaid: “/*// toss up. Head' for 
the left room, and tail for the right. , 
Tail it is. Here, Perry ; lend a hand 
to take these things* into the right- 
hand room ; we’ll soon get things 
to rights!” 

There was such a fierce, dare- 
devil, Viking-like resolution about 
Grooves’s manner, that I was forced 
to lay hold and help him ; and the 
Argews could only passively ac- 
quiesce. Presently, however, they 
smiled and nodded at each other; 
and were drawn into the vortex of 
activity, and helped. In a very 
short time the drawing-room was 
made comfortable ; for, under 
Grooves’s coercion we put down the 
felt and* the carpet, and hung up 
the pictures. 

“ But the colours I ” cHed Mr. 
and Mrs. Argew together. 

“ One half of the things have’ got 
to go back and be* altered,” replied Grooves, fixing the 
couple with a severe eye that brooked no rebellion, 
“And I’ll toss to decide which half. ^ Ha— tail again : 
brick-]^d • has lost, and the thing must be done at 
once. Argew, you must write to the furniture people 
and tell ’em to fetch the things away and alter ’em. 
On consideration, do it notv. Here’s the ink.” 

Mr. Argew meekly sat down and did it, and Grooves 
took possession of the letter. Grooves stayed the rest 
of the day, despotically settling all furniture questions 
in dispute ; and by night the house was really be- 
ginning to look comfortable. and straight. 

. . # « #- # 

The Argews were very good-natured people, and 
very good neighbours. Now, we had a local tennis- 
club in our road, and the Argews really made them* 
selves so pleasant that I felt we ought to ask them to 
join the club, particularly as I saw rackets among their 
belongings. Ours was a very successful little club, 
considering its size ; we were all enthusiastic practisers, 
and entered heart and soul into the game ; and we 
had two really presentable net-men and a dozen good 
all-rounders, masculine arid feminine, and a lady with 
sm unanswerable service who always got her first in ; 
and the plantains on our ground were the largest in 
the neighbourhood. 

Well, the Argews wittingly joined, and . made their 
There was a strict under- 



The Argews. 




,.? No, Fattj^'mj^oe^ i fineOn aU,T,8aid.Mr. Argew. 
•** l^^Qt at aui” said MA A., going’ net “ In 
your first service you made one faulivai|il ^one net, 
and— r-"’ ■ 

I ))eg your pardon, Fatty : it was one net, and /Aen 
one fault, ^^d then ” 

ThfSi yvSnt on for four minutes, during which the two 
Other players grew more and more impatient ; and 
this went bn during every game in which the Argew^ 
took part, and the Argews were always on the ground, 
and . always ’playing in one of the courts. XVhat’s 
hiore : whenever a ball from another court strayed 
into the court in which the Argews were playing, 
, before throwing it back they would dispute for 
several minutes whether it had come from that other 
court, or whether it was another ball which had 
done so. And we could not persuade the Argews 
to separate themselves; they would play in the 
samp sets. It was maddening ; our meetings were 
spoilt, and the attendance dropped off ; and at length 
I was deputed,. as secretary, to speak seriously about 
it to Mr. A. 

He listened very patiently, nodding his head in sad 
admission of all my arguments ; then he said : 

. . “ YouVe quite right, old boy ; I will speak seriously 
' to my wife about it. She is dreadfully argumentative, 
I know ; can’t get her out* of it, though I’ve often tried. 
She really means well, you know ; but 1 admit she’s 
most irritating— irritating ! There’s no peace in 
one’s life with all this arguing I I know I 
shan’t be able to stand it much , longer, 

Mr. Perry. It’s wearing me bodily awjay !” 

The bodily wear was not conspicuous : 

Argew was a round rosy man, in excellent 
health and spirits. 

“ It’s wearing both of us away,” he 
added. 

Mrs, Argew was just as round and rosy 
as her husband. 

He did go straight upstairs to speak 
seriously to his wife about it : and when 
the .argument which arose had lasted 
some flve-and-twenty minutes without any 
sign of abaterhent, I quietly let myself 
out. and departed. 


• ' He had a separation ; a few days lat^ tjie 
Argews' went to the seaside, and there Mrs. Argew 
caught a severe' cold, resulting in inflainmation of th^ 
lungs, and in less than three weeks Mr. Argew. was 
alone. Our club talked it over, and felt dreadfully 
sorry for the step we had taken in asking the Argews 
to resign T for Argew’s good nature and pleasant 
Ways had made him really a great favourite with us S 
already. 

We went to see him, of course, and we were shocked 
at the change in him : he was no longer rosy, and he 
was far less plump. After a time our people decided 
to invite him to join the club again, and he did. 

He’s always to be seen on the ground ; he never 
plays, but makes himself useful in every way which his 
good nature suggests ; he talks very little, but he smiles 
— when he is not alone. He gets paler and more care- 
worn every day. I saw him through the window one 
day at home, with his arms on the table and hi$ head 
low down on his arms. 1 looked in again in an hour, 
and he was still in the same position ; then I went in 
to get him to come out. He started up hurriedly, aKd 
pretepded to have been reading the paper. 

“ Perry,” he said, “ do you remember how she used 
to argue with me — all day long, about everything? 
Well, I’ve no one to argue with me now— and I miss 
it— I miss it— r miss it ! Don’t say anything to the 
other fellows : but between ourselves, I can’t get on 
much longer without it.” ; 

To judge by the look of him, I don’t think he wii ^ 


V»/ 


Bat the Argews went on just the 
s^me, and our club was getting ruined ; 
several members had left ; and at last 
we held a special meeting, as the outcome of which 
I was instructed to request the Argews to with- 
draw from the club. Poor Argew came in to me 
jin a dreadful state of tearful contrition, 

HYou can’t realise how, I regret the thing 1 ” he 
said. “ I know you’re right, quite right, and we 
ou^^ht to withdraw, and will. I’m sure we’re only 
^ 100 ^ grateful to the memberS^ftwbearirtg with us so 
ilhtsSg. It’s all that dreadM "incurable habjt of !: 
Un, Argew’s I ” he suddenly added, pacing tBe|‘ 
room and glaring wrathfujly. ‘^ l’tr.I/11 ^ ' 

I^erry— see,if I d^n^f ^ 



•THIS WENT ON FOR FOUR MII^UTES.” 
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Love's Slayer 
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mvtfj iy Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


u, Andanie^ con vioto ( — 104). 


A/kjw J. W. Elliott, 


I. “Dear 


la - dy, ” cried he, 
la - dy,’’ cried he, 
la - dy,” cried he, 
la “ dy,” cried he, 


“ Can thy 
“Can it 
“ Didst thou 
“Did I 


gfone 

past 

re - call 

like the mom - 

- ing 

dew? 

love which 

seem’d per 

- feet hath pass’d 

a - 

way? 

fate 

was 

un-fold - 

- ed be • fore 

thy 

face. 

best 

love 

for ev - 

- er?— and give 

niy 

worst, 



Was thiB‘ wbr^ 
In af - flict - 
That the drea 
Didst thou hold 


SO cold VThat our 
ion’s night . Did it 
• ry page Qf ad 
but part O^mim 


hat our joy un - told Uay with er'd and dead while it 

Did it lose its light. Which fad - ed ami fled like the 

Qi ad - van - cing age Was hard - ly the Ir.if that thy 

0^mine in - most heart, Where thou wert the se*cond. and 


P a ptacere. 


could trace? 
was first ! ' 


pi - ti - ful pa - thos she shook her head 

eye - lids were hea - vy with tears un-shed 

sor - row-ful an - ger her brow grew red 

lift - ed a face on which hope lay dead 


I — I — 


love 

doth 

not 

dig 

of 

the 

love 

doth 

not 

die 

in 

the 

love 

doth 

not 

die 

of 

old 

self' 

• ish • 

ness 

slew 

my 

true 


ritard. ad lib. 


she said, “True love doth not die of the cold,” she said, 

she said, "True love doth not die in the dark,” she said, 

she said, “Tme love Moth not die of old age,” she said, 

she said,‘^*'Tw'as self - ish - ness slew my true love,” she said. 


ULIU 
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A TLEASX^NT COOKERY ;^PERIM^Nj. 

0, I can think of nothing freshi “ The coh^octipn is simplicity Hs cheapo 

within our mep^is. There are a; , will astonish you,*^ said Stella. ; ‘ ^ 
score of nice things if we had buf feoiiie caH*s feet for a time yesterday^J: pnly tw feety 
the cash ; but any little snacks of but I did not spare flavourers.^in tlhe way Of herbs 
an economical kind that could and vegetables, you may depend. To these two quarts 

by the greatest stretch of the ^ I shall put a couple of ounces each pf small sago and 
imagination be called new seem prepared barley ; one gives nourishment, the otheii^' 

utterly beyond me, and IVe smoothness: a very agreeable combination, don!t you 

racked my brain, such as it is.** think ? ” 

, It strikes me,’* replied her sister, half amused, Certainly ; and what next ? It was a happy thought 
-:‘‘4bat you will come round to my way of thinking, of yours to wake it.” 

';nhd sefrve up some of the p/afs we get at my pet “ Not^ much ; it must just bbil until the sago is 
; restaurant, and so do away with the relics of the done, and be mixed with a pint of boiling milk, then it 
; slaughter-house, as Mrs. Jenkins calls the joints is ready to serve.** 

if ordinary life. Last year, you know, our meat “ And whht becomes of the meat ? there is none in 
hardly touched ; no one attacked it until all it. You don’t waste that, surely ? ** 
the small dishes were exhausted ; why, some of the Stella smiled triumphantly, and assured Kitty that 
, dear old’ folks are past meat-eating. Just let me she would see all in good time, and begged het to 

bring Kitty into tea ; she is her mother*s right hand proceed with the cakes, which she hoped would justify 

at those lessons in vegetarian cookery that she has their title. 

been giving of late, and will throw herself into our “ It is delightful to think that one may indulge in a 
little scheme, I am sure.” • good share of cake without qualms of conscience on 

“ Do, dear,” said Stella, much relieved, and nodded the score of indigestion ; and 1 confess it is the- first 
farewell to Ada, who was departing for her day’s time 1 have heard of' malt outside the sick room. I 
teaching. The little woman then busied herself about should never have dreamed of putting it in a cake'; 
ber household tasks, and tried to dismiss all thought though why not have malt cake as well as malt bread, 
of the prospective feast from her mind. when one comes to think of it ^ ” 

The girls — who were orphans — being blessed with Kitty started by passing a pbund.of flouf, wanned in 
a good share of energy and sympathy, managed to readiness, through a sieve, then mixed in half its 
shed more sweetness and light around them than weight of fine rice-flour. 

many whose share of the world’s goods far exceeded “ Now, dear, you put in the rest in the order named, 

their own. The previous winter they, with a few as the cookery-books say,: half a pound of raisins, 
others, formed a league, the main object of which was stoned amf chopped, you notice, by your humble 
to brighten the lives of some^old people in their dis: servant : they are ever so much better; for it*; now a 
trict, all of whom were of the class who had seen teaspoonful of malt-flour, the same of baking-powder, 
"better days.” Much as the visits of the girls were and four ounces of that pale moist sugar.*’ 

looked forward to by reason of the song, story, or Stella carried out the instructions until she came to 

plgpbwnt chat that followed, perhaps the red-letter days the sugar, then paused, spoon in hand. Kitty read 
in the dull routine of the lives of those to whom they her question, and answered it before it was spoken, 
ministered were those on which the girls entertained " Quite sweet enough,” she said, with a smile ; " it 
them at their own homes, once a month in succession, will do either for the coffee or the fruit. . Malt, you 
Stella had more time on her hands thaiv any of her must know, gives sweetness and moisture. Now a 
co-workers, hence the resolve to make the forth- morsel of salt, half as much ground ginger as tnalt^ 

. coming treat a success, especially as it chanced to fall the tiniest pinch of cayenne Stella, whAt; i> the 

near to the happy, ^c$5pn which develops everyone’s matter?” 

'generosity to its fullest extent. " Pepper in cake ! ” exclaimed Stella, " is too much, 

. Kitty’s response; to the, request for help was of the even for my gullibility.” 

most practical kind, and in the morning of the day on " It’s right. Go on ; it is a most excellent thing in 
which the enteftainr^ent fell due; she aitd her friend minute quantities. Most folks use' itoo muchv then 
were as busy as bees in the little kitchen. X fnenUy condemn the pepper.” ^ V 

pinned up on the wall, read thus , Kitty next hollowed the centre of the mass, aht^ 

Steiia’n own Soup ^ ’ dropped in a couple of eggs, first whisked until they 

Sandwiches. Savoury Ma^fbni. ^ ^ ^g^e frothy, then took up a basin from the range hoi 

b£us.° ^ ^ contained six ounces of butter, jpst liquid 

Hot Spiced Milk. Coffee. > cnough to run from the one utensil to the other* 

iThe soup, made the picvious day, stood ready for the " Nearly spoilt it ! ** gasped Kitty ; " another minuUii 
fintshmg touches, and Kitty sniffed ^ W hot^ ^Bufc % misS it 
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good miW , Briti^ four forl^/ please } take tvfo 
yourself/ and ^elp^ me epread mtle heaps' over the 
baking-sheets.>'lt takes but a minute to mix, ypu see, 
and wants no beating. Please notice that the forks ' 
will stand-up in the mass. I well remember my first 
malt cake,” Kitty ran on. “ I made foo sloppy, 
and it emerg^ from the oven like a pancake, and had 
to be served in squares. My recipe said, ‘a little* 
milk* ; like poor Dora Copperfield, I failed to hit 
the happy medium. Now I dispense with milk by 
melting the butter, and it always turns out all 
serene.** 

As soon as the cakes were in the oven Stella 
vanished for a moment ; when she returned she was 
laden with spoil. ^ ^ * 

‘‘ See ! ** she cried, “ here are the materials, for my 
sandwiches. Behold the soup meat in the form of this 
delicious mince ; and here is work for the next half- 
hour in rasping the rolls. Don’t they look tempting ? 
The baker made them, two for a penny. . I had set my 
heart on them, and dared not trust to my erratic 
little oven for the baking.” 

A warning whiff from the oven interrupted the girls 
as they were vigorously removing the entire crust 
from the rolls by the aid of a huge bread-grater ; and 
Stella was mentally congratulating herself that th.e 
raspings would come in beautifully for the sprinkling of 
the breakfast bacon. 

Again Kitty was only just in time ; indeed, a few of 
the cakes were subjected to the grating process to re- 
move traces of burning from the bottoms. The filling 
of the rolls was then proceeded with, and most in- 
viting they looked when piled up daintily on a pretty 
dish paper, although the garnish was nothing more 
than celery tops and bits of lemon. 

“ Lovely, are they not ? said Stella delightedly ; 
“ and purely original. My little mincing-machkie 
came in most handily there ; the mince is as fkie as 
sausage-meat, and all I did was to moisten it with a 
spoonful of the soup and — let me own my one 
extravagance— a dash of cream. A sprinkling of ^alt 
and pepper and a spoonful of chopped capers finished 
the business.** 

“ Next, my figs,” said Kitty. 

Into a bowl of water they went, and were rempved 
after a rub round with her hand, then transferred to 
a $t(iw-pan and covered with fresh cold water. To 
Stella was the task of watching the pan to boiling 
point entrusted, though she declared that a watched 
pot never boiled. Again was she concerned about 
the sugar. 

“ When they are soft and well plumped is the time 
for that,*’ answered Kitty ; “ but do be light-handed 
with it. Many people would find them sweet enough 
as they are ; I should, for one.” 

In a very short time they were taken up carefully, to 
avoid breaking them', and Stella was asked th grate 
the rind of a lemon all over, for, according to Kitty, 
it gave a better flavour than all the essences in the 
. world* A few minutes’ fast boiling to thicken it, and 
over went the syrup. 

“ There, dear^ ,set that dish by tp cool, then you 


can decorate it to your heart’s content with that little 
* pile of green* fruits,” pointing to some angelica. ' I 
^do prefer almonds, but in a feast of this sort one 
must sacrifice something to digestibility.” 

^‘And arp you not going to steam the bananas 
now ? ” was the next query. 

‘‘ No, ‘they are for a hot dish ; but we will prepare 

them.” 

The fruit in the dried state was packed in h box like 
figs. Kitty cut each banana across^ lengthwise, then 
laid them in a large saucer, and spnnklecl them with 
sugar and spice, finally placing a few bits of butter 
here and there about them. 

“ If it goes into the potato-steamer about the same 
time that the macaroni is put on to boil, it will be 
ready just in the nick of time,” she explained. 

Stella was about to plunge a heap of macaroni into 
a pan of cold water, but was checked by Kitty. 

“ How you would have ruined it ! ” she exclaimed. 
“You would have had a pasty mass that no after- 
treatment could separate. In the cooking of all the 
Italian pastes one rule is absolute : it must go into 
fast-boiling water at starting, and it should not cease 
boiling for a second. I suppose half of it will suffice 
for your savoury dish. I think you said that it is 
only ordinary beef-tea that you arc going to mix with 
it?” 

“That is all, but it is thickened, so that it clings 
to the macaroni ; then the two have to simmer 
together for a ^little while. It is a delicious dish, 
and digestibility itself. Our doctor told me of it.” 

“I am sure it will be splendid diet for your 
guests ; but be Sure to reserve half the macaroni to 
send in with the fruits ; and if you can spare a spoon- 
fTil of cream, do; pour it over as soon as dished: it 
completely transforms the dish. Mother prefers 
custard, but give me cream. I am just thinking I shall 
have no chance to win honours ; I must pin my faith 
to the hot milk, I suppose.” 

“ I am glad you named it, for I am wanting to hear 
about that. Is that one of your doctor’s wrinkles?” 

“No; I made its acquaintance at Mrs. Munroe’s 
last Christmas. She is quite famous for her liquid 
concoctions, and I like this the most of all.” 

• Kitty then produced a small bottle from the depths 
of her pocket. 

“This,” she said, “is the magic spice; it is made 
at a very old distillery, and you must go to a first- 
class chemist or grocer for it. ' You will see what a 
few drops to a quart of milk will do. Dry spice gives 
roughness, and often starts people coughing, and the 
flavour is entirely different. I hope the old folks will 
enjoy it, for it is cheap enough to become a standing 
drink in their own homes.” 

“And now,” said Stella. “ I vote that we prepare to 
receive our company. Ada will be here directly, and 
will expect to find us dressed. What little there is left 
to be done is not of a messy kind ; let us indulge in a 
woman’s luxury, an early cup of tea ; for once, I think 
we have earned it” * 

So off went the girls to carry out the suggestion. 

Deborah Platter. 
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A FAULTY HEROINE. 

A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. bV NORA Jtf- MARRIi 

' Yu 


1 . 

H HE vicar walked quickly down 

start just before he came up 
with her, and walked on a 
trifle faster. It was of no use, and she, faced him 
with a nervous little air of either dislike or embarrass* 
ment. 

The vicar did not seem to take it as the former. 

^ “ Have you finished your district, Miss Payne ? ** he 

be^n, “ and distributed all your tracts ? with a 
mischievous glance at the parcel she was carrying, 
whiqh to any but masculine eyes would have betrayed 
itself at once as millinery of some description. 

Edith Payne blushed slightly, and said mis- 
chievously— 

“ Do you read ‘ Sartor ResartusJ Mr. Gray ? 

“ In my young days I did,^ returned he wickedly. 
Edith gave him a look : “ took stock, as we say. 
The man before her could stand inspection. Tall, 
Straight, and strong, he might have sto^ for a model 
of one of Kingsley's muscular Christians. The brown 
hair and eyes and the short beard did not show a 
man of more than thirty-five, if so much. 

Edith laughed, and replied demurely— “ Well, I am 
applying the principles of ^Sartor Resartus^ in 
looking after those essentials— clothes. Should I be 
other than those of my distiict if dressed like them, 
do you think, Mr. Gray.^” she went on mischievously. 
“ Next time I go to see my poor people, I am going to 
try the virtues of a summer hat,” 

Mr. Gray smiled somewhat absently. 

“ 1 don’t think,” he said, after a pause, “ dress makes 
much difference to you ; to me you always look the 
same.*^ 

Something in his manner caused Edith to look 
Up suddenly, and then she diopped her eyes even 
more quickly, artd a^hot colour flushed her cheeks. 
Ashamed of having perhaps misconstrued such very 
simple words, and ashamed of the blush, she began 
with a little nervous laugh — 

*‘Oh, Mr. Gray, how dreadful 1 Always the same I 
How, exceedingly monotonous! Fancy living with 
anyone who looked always the same ! Why, you would 
be bound to quarrel, to make some change.” 

** I $hould like to try the experiment,” began the 
vicar, with a keen look and a mischievous smile. 
“Do you not think ” 

“ Hurry, hurry, Edith; we want you !” exclaimed 
a shrill voice at this moment ; “ it’s come ut last. 
Hurry, now do U 


Mr. Gray had known the Pa)mes some years, but 
bad not seen much of them until 'l^dith, took a 
district under his directions, and b^an t6' bbstir 
herself in good works generally. Edith had not been 
specially easy to make friends with, he thought ; 
there were plenty of ladies who found it impossible 
to gel through their work without endless consulta- 
tions with the vicar, but Miss Payne had seemed 
specially independent. Her work was chiefly among 
factory girls, of whom a considerable number worked 
in her father’s factory, and in a large and flourishing 
Band of Hope, that had grown by degrees from a 
handful of Sunday scholars to a large meeting, 
chiefly supported by voluntary contributions, and not 
specially attached to any church or chapel. 

Edith’s independence was owing to several causes. 
In the first place, the Paynes’ position was a little 
peculiar ; the mother and father were Dissenters, and 
the children had been brought up as such. By-and- 
by they moved farther out into the country, away 
from the smoke of the large town of Middleford, 
which, as well-informed people know, is one of the 
most go-ahead of all Midland towns. 

So it came to pass that though Edith taught factory 
girls and lectured to street Arabs, she lived in a lane, 
and the pretty country house known^as “ The Fields ” 
was her home. 

The factory being within the bounds of Mr. Gray's 
parish, be n, not unnaturally, came to know of 
Edith’s work *n it, and also, very naturally, it often 
happened that '‘he evening services in the old church 
were oftener attended by the sisters than the little 
ch^el five miles away in the town. 

Mr. Payne simply made the vicar welcome as an 
agreeable, well-educated guest, an industrious worker 
in the cause of the poor, a thoroughly honest man,* 
an excellent companion for his boys and girls. He 
thought the vicar’s theological principles no more a 
bar to his hospitality than the Conservatism of his old 
friend who lived over the way, though he, Mr. Payne, 
was a staunch Liberal. 

Mr. Gray’s sentiments on the subject of the Payne 
family may appear in the course of this history ; so 
far, he does not appear to be indifferent to one of the 
daughters, at any rate. 

“ 1 am to congratulate you then, Miss Eleanor ; you 
have kept the secret well,” said the vicar, with a keen 
glance of admiration, and with a hearty shake of the 
hand, as he entered the drawing-room at “ The 
Fields.” 

Eleanor Payne, a tall handsome 'girl, about two 
years younger than her sister, flushed uneasily as her 
hand met his, and her eyes dropped. 

Edith looked at her in astonishment, started 
slightly, ' and turned hastily round to one of her 
brothers. 

‘WJhat is this 'secret,’ Tom? and what are we all 
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“SHE FACED HIM WITH A NERVOUS LITTLE AIR” (/. 222). 


for what have you earned ten pouhds?? 
she said, striving to look pleasant again. 

Eleanor turned silently, and held to- 
wards her the new number of Cassell's 
Magazine^ and a business-like looking 
envelope with a cheque inside. 

Edith took it, and read an intimation 
to the effect that Miss E. M. Payne’s 
!story having gained the first prize in the 
Short Story Competition, the Editor had 
much pleasure in enclosing a ehec^iie for 
ten pounds. 

To Mr. Gray’s surprise, Edith started 
violently on hearing this, and looked 
doubtfully—could * it be jealously, j’-— at 
her sister. 

Eleanor, for her part, looked no more 
comfortable ; she fidgeted uncomfortably 
with the letter, ^nd said in a constrained 
voice — 

“ Well, Edith, won’t you congratulate 
me?” 

Edith started nervously, her eyes filled 
with tears, and she said in a low voice : 
“ Yes indeed, Eleanor, I am very glad you 
have it ; ” and then, with a furtive re- 
proachful glance at Mr. Gray, she left 
the room without a word. 

Curiously enough, Eleanor seemed 
relieved. Mr. Gray was exceedingly 
puzzled ; surely Edith could not be jealous 
of her sister’s success. It was impos- 
sible : he could not believe it of her ; yet 
she seemed startled and surprised. She 
had put an extraordinary emphasis on the. 
word ‘‘mvv/,” and she had certainly 
boked at him most reproachfully as she 
left the room. It seemed as though 


Eleanor s achievement had, for the first 
to congratulate Eleanor about?” she asked a little lime, brought dissension into the family. Perhaps 


sharply. 


Eleanor herself could have enlightened him. She was 


“ Ha, my dear ! ” exclaimed Thomas the Rhymer, as a striking-looking girl, tall and dark, with fine eyes and 


his sisters called him, “ you’ll have to take a back plenty of dark hair ; as they had come in her face had 

seat now; the ‘domesticated* isn’t in it with the been all alight with excitement and pride, the dark eyes 

‘literary,’ When did you ever earn ten pounds by a were glowing, the usually rather defiant mouth smiling; 

scrawl, eh ? Why, that precious effusion only took and not until her glance fell on himsetf and Edith had 

Miss Eleanor abput a week, and those weak-minded that curious constraint and shadow fallen on her. 

ones up in London have ^dually sent her ten pounds “ Well, Eleanor,” he said, “ I must sec ‘ The Sisters* 
for it ! It’s a perfect gold-mine, because of course, Heritage* in print, you know; it will look even finer, no 
now she has begun she can go on doing one every doubt, than in manuscript.” ‘ -T 

week, and, ten poqnds a week is a tidy little sum Eleanor shook her head and stopped back, holding 
in the year, eh, J^ck?’* finished up this sanguine the precious firmly to her. 

you^h. . / “Eleanor won’t let anybody see it,” grumbled 

“ Why ! ? exclaimed Jeanie, who had been carefully Jack. “ I made a grab at it once, but she collared it. 

putting it all down nn paper, “ ten pounds a week is She might let a fellow have a look at the pictures^ 

;^ 52 b ayear ; fancy that! Oh, Eleanor,!” And here the rest’s sure to be awfully silly : all girls are ! ” he 

little Jeanie stared open-mouthed at her wonderful finished contemptuously, and stood on his head in the 

sister with such awe that Jatk’prothptly seized the corner of the sofa. 

opportunity to put a cia4ar in her mojuth.!'; ^ “How did know Eleanor had written any- 

“ ph^ do stop that npn^ehse, jack]’’ Ediths a * ■!';thing?” said Jeanie to the vicar, asi she dexterously 
trifle ijojatieptly, “and I tell n^e’yrhat Jack’s heels^^and .pulled him back again to a 
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I ? .Why, I signed it for her, to be sure,” said Mr. stopped her. : She had begun and half done her task. 
Gray, smiling, “as her own unaided production” Not a very long one, certainly under 8,000 words ” 
Eleanor left the room hastily a;^ Mr. Payne entered. the regulations said. Still, it was fairly new work to 
Edith had gone to her room, feeling strangely cast Edith, and the thinking out of her little plot and of 
down." How different everything seemed an hour ago ! the scenes best fitted to develop it had been a labour, 
Then the sun was shining, the summer scents and though a labour of love, 

sounds filled the sleepy air. She had noticed the hum It had been carefully done ; a rough idea of the 

of the bees in the lime-trees overhead, and the noise plot had been drawn up, with names and details of 
of the haymakers sharpening their scythes as she came seasons, days, and times. Then she had planned the 
up the lane. But clearer than all these sounds and chapters, each of a certain length, to reach a certain 
scents, she had seen the expression in the eyes of the point in the plot, and lastly, written the details of 
man talking to her; softer than the hum of the bees them, indicating the scenes and conversations by which 
the vicar’s voice had sounded as he told her — it was to be unfolded. 

“You are always the same to me.” A sudden impulse came to her to look at it once 

Yet a moment after she had seen him look with again. She remembered the pain of that day when 

undisguised admiration at her handsome sister, and she had first decided, “ 1 cannot do both,” and had 
marked Eleanor’s blush and downcast eyes as he seen that the tale must go if she were to give her 
clasped her hand in congratulation. complete attention to her mother. It had only been 

She. had never suspected anything of the kind a matter of time ; two days after the dale for sending 
before. True, Eleanor and the vicar were great friends; in the MS. her mother had begun to mend and she 
having known her ^s a school-girl he had called her had leisure again. 

‘/Eleanor,” while she had always been “ Miss Payne,” It seemed hard, in looking back ; for iinconfessed to 
at least (with a blush), when everyone was there. herself was a deep desire to write something worthy, 

And then Eleanor had won the prize. There was a to win the good opinion she so coveted from one. It 
little bitterness mingled with the thought. She had was this had made it seem hard to give up. She 
intended trying for it too, until her mother’s illness would fain have distinguished herself in his eyes. And 

now Eleanor had succeeded where 
she had failed. 

Soon, however, she rose, determined 
to put away all doubts of Eleanor, and 
went to her room meaning to con- 
gratulate her heartily. 

It was empty, but CasselVs lay on 
the table. She picked it up and 
turned eagerly to “ The Sisters’ 
Heritage.” Strangely enough, after 
reading a page a troubled look came 
into her eyes ; she read on^ more 
hastily, her colour came and went. 
She finished at last, and leant back, 
looking dreadfully pale. 

] It was her own story that she 
ireadf 

II. 

The great town of Mkidleforfi,- like 
most Midland towns, is very forward 
in all educational matters. Besides 
the big foundation schools of St. 
Alban, there is a college which has 
the peculiarity of admitting both men 
and women students on absolutely 
equal terms to all subjects therein 
taught. And this equality has been 
maintained from the first. The good 
things of learning were not in the 
beginning made sacred to the lords 
of creatibn, and finally, after heroic 
struggles, snatched at and obtained 
by the weaker vessels. . 

The reason of this extraordinary 
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liberality towards women students is due to the fact 
that the founder was not a venerable inonk or abbot 
of former limes, duly impressed with the uselessness 
of learning in women. 

He was the celebrated “ self-made man who 
founded the college to help other self-made men 
through the uncomfortable process of making things 
uncomfortable to themselves, except for the inevitable 
assurance and self-complacency that always seems to 
sustain them, doubly uncomfortable to those around 
them. And the founder himself had not made his 
fortune without, it was said, ruining others. 

Certainly, even if he had not successfully solved the 
problem of making bricks without straw, he had known 
how to buy up all the straw at the cheapest rate for 
his own bricks in later years. 

About five o’clock of the eventful day when Eleanor 
received the communication from CasselPs^ she as- 
cended the steps of this college to attend a debate : 
one of the ordinary meetings of the “College Common 
Society.” The C. C. S. had been established to meet 
the want which the V earnest student ” had at length 
confessed to feeling for some kind of intellectual relaxa- 
tion. 

The professors had consented to chaperone the 
proceedings by the nominal presence of themselves 
and their wives. Sometimes a professor turned up, 
sometimes a wife, sometimes only a deputy in the 
shape of an assistant lecturer or demonstrator. 

The relaxation was provided for by tea, followed by 
a debate, “ papers,” or “ music ” for the “ intellect.” 
Sometimes there were “readings ahd recitations,” and 
if these were “dramatic” there was usually more 
“relaxation” than “ intellect ” about it. . 

Nevertheless, though you might quarrel with the 
form, the raw material was generally good, and the 
surfadf' cleverness in debating shown by those really 
in earnest was very diverting, and sometimes extra- 
ordinary. 

A little ill-dressed, curiouivspoken, spectacled youth 
would get up,and,*despite his odd appearance, demolish 
previous arguments, and by shrewd sense, if not by 
wit, establish his point. Where they got into deep 
waters was with the metaphors and illustrations. 
Eleanor never could say how it was, but the tragic 
always seemed to turn to comic, and the high- 
flown sentinients to sound like an advertisement 
puff. 

“Well, Eleanor,” said one of heu friends as she 
entered the tea-room (a transformed laboratory), and 
tried to exchange a lew words amidst the Babel of 
sounds, “ so Cassell^s is out, and you have the prize. 
Tm sure I congratulate you heartily. We shall have 
to chronicle these doings in the Afa/j^asine^ but tell 
me, I thought Edith meant to try. Did she give it 
up, after all ^ ” 

“ Hallo, Miss Payne ! ” broke in one of the 
“ advanced ” lady students, before PZleanor could 
answer. “ So youVe come out as a literary character, 
have you ? I certainly should not have expected it, to 
judge by the effusions in i\\^.Maq;asme that have been 
talked of as yours. But perhaps”— with an ill-natured 
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smile— “ you didn't think it worth while to waste your 
best efforts on us'* 

Eleanor turned to her, standing very tall and 
straight. She looked very handsome in herysumnier 
costume of brown cloth skirt and jacket, with a perfect- 
fitting white cambric blouse, doited with red spots, 
tucked into the leather belt round her slim waist. The 
neat sailor hat, just showing the coils of dark hair, 
admirably became her tall and elegant figure. 

Miss Jones was a contrast, in a loose snuff-coloured 
gown of no special make, much trimmed with greasy- 
looking green plush, and an enormous shade hat, 
trimmed with a much-bedraggled “ Liberty ” scarf of 
another shade of green. 

Several people had heard Miss Jones’s gratuitous 
attack on Eleanor, and they all listened for her clear, 
deliberate answer. 

“ I generally try to write my best when I do write, 
Miss Jones, even for the Magazine, 1 can only sup- 
pose the reason we are so seldom favoured with con- 
tributions from your pen is that the editorial board 
does not care for second bests ? ” 

Eleanor had scored, but she was angry with herself 
for having taken any notice of the taunt. Something 
had made her nervous to-day, the congratulations on 
all sides worried her, and she was glad when the bell 
rang and the students trooped into the lecture 
theatre. There was a debate on some educational 
question, and Eleanor did not mean to speak. It was 
very fairly kept up among the men ; the women were 
willing enough to vote or recite, but to make a point 
in impromptu debate was too much for most of them. 
Some of the quieter ones had come to consider speak- 
ing at “ social ” “ bad form,” discredit having been 
brought on women speakers through the particular 
style of Miss Pheebe Sparks, a young ‘‘ person” (Eleanor 
dubbed her) with enormous plaits of hair, a violent red 
plaid dress, a slight lisp, and an appealing manner, 
joined to incoherent wanderings during her speeches, 
which were garnished with many personal reminis- 
cences and a great deal of “ I,” and “ my feelings.” 

To Eleanor’s horror, she took the seat next to her, 
and began in the usual style — the only woman 
speaker. 

Eleanor felt, a sudden indignation on behalf of her 
sex, and with the quieter specimens of it who sat 
giggling behind, instead of showing that they could do 
better. 

Without pausing to consider her words, she jumped 
up, and began with the preliminary that she would like 
’to say a few words from a woman’s point of view on 
the subject, and was afraid she must differ from 
the previous speaker on nearly every point. 

After a few vigorous arguments, she concluded by 
saying, “ I am sorry that the previous speaker 
should have brought the matter of personal feeling 
into this debate. It is as well to keep to the point, if 
we can (with a little sarcastic smile). We are here to 
discuss whether such a measure had a certain effect, 
and will continue to have it under the new conditions. 
That is, we are to decide this as far as we can with our 
somewhat (sarcastily) imperfect knowledge. To ‘feel’ 
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is supposed to be woman’s province. We may feel 
as much as we choose about the matter in private, but 
it is useless and absurd to adduce our private feelings 
as arguments in this matter either for or against. 1 do 
not feel personally that the Act has benefited me one 
whit ; but what does that matter in the face of the 
facts which are evidence in its favour ? 

“ May I express the hope that in future debates ladies 
will take a fair share, and try as far as in them lies to 
keep to the point, and discuss only the matter in hand.” 

Eleanor went out amid loud applause, without wait- 
ing for the close of the debate. Again she sighed 
discontentedly as she made her way to the station over 
the part she had taken.. “ It was only because I felt 
in an ill temper,” she said remorsefully. “ If they knew 
all, I wonder what they would think of 

She chose a carriage to herself for the short ride 
home, but just at starting a tall man of about thirty 
jumped in. 

“How do you do. Miss Payne I am lucky this 
^v^ning,” said the doctor, shaking hands with Eleanor, 
wl)^ blushed slightly. “ I have not seen you lately, 
but I hear you have been very busy. May I know 
when the three-volume novel is expected to be 
finished with a mischievous smile. 

Eleanor flushed angrily, and said, as haughtily as she 
could, “ I never can understand why people feel free to 
make such absurd jokes about a woman’s writing. If 
a man writes anything and is successful, he is con- 
gratulated heartily, the same as if he gets a picture in 
the Academy, or wins a race or a University prize. But 
if a girl does anything, or attempts it, she is sure to be 
met with naive remarks about *a budding literary 
genius,’ or equally vulgar chaff about a ‘ fair blue- 
stocking,’ or ‘ sweet girl graduate,’ etc. I wish people 
would learn the art of congratulation in a pleasant 
form, and not make themselves ridiculous and their 
victim miserable I ” she concluded, with great heat. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Miss Payne, and 
say that I am delighted to hear of your success, though 
not surprised, as I shall be if it is the last of the kind,” 
said Dr. Conelly gravely, with the fine courtesy which 
he knew so well how to use. 

“Thank you, indeed ; that is a very pretty speech,” 
said Eleanor in a subdued voice, rather ashamed of 
her previous outburst, and abashed by the warmth 
with which the doctor had spoken. 

“ Then I must congratulate you again,” he went on, 
“ for your speech of this evening ; it was very telling. 
1 heard every word.” 

“ Oh,” said Eleanor, “ I did not mean to speak at* 
all, but that inevitable Miss Sparks does disgust me 
so.” 

“Yes, I can quite believe it,” suavely; “it is the 
more to be admired that you spoke so dispassionately 
and without a touch of feeling. You always were 
distinguished by a horror of all shams an<} false 
pretences, Miss Payne,” said the doctor, with a slight 
twinkle in his keen blue eyes. 

To his amazement and distress, Eleanor changed 
colour rapidly, her eyes filled with tears, and she 
could only ejaculate in a stifled voice : “ Don’t, 


“My dear Miss Eleanor,’^ cried the doctor, with 
horror, “what have I said? Do you not feel well? 
You must let me feel your pulse ; you surely are not 
sickening for influenza,” he went on, willing to tease 
her if he could make her smile again. 

There was a tinge more earnestness in his tone than 
was strictly professional, and perhaps Eleanor felt 
this, for she drew her hand away and tried to regain 
her composure. 

“ Don’t think too well of me, Doctor Conelly,” she 
said, smiling through her tears, “or you may be de- 
ceived, and repent it ; ” and the beautiful brown eyes 
looked so miserably at him that the doctor puzzled 
himself in vain over the reason. 

“ Plainly, she has not found her literary venture all 
beer and skittles. Wonder who has been wonying 
her ? ” he added savagely. 

Dr. Conelly had been first called into the Paynes’ 
during their mother’s recent illness ; their own doctor, 
an older man, had had his liands more than full, and 
jit the last, sadly enough, he himself had succumbed. 
The new doctor had shown himself clever and at- 
tentive, and Mr. Payne was greatly taken with his 
Irish fun and good spirits. The boys waged open 
war with him, yet were his devoted allies ; while, 
though as yet no one suspected it, the doctor enter- 
tained a very tender feeling for the charming and 
faulty Eleanor. 

Late that night Edith and Eleanor sat talking. 

Edith appeared extremely agitated; Eleanor defiant, 
though ashamed. Again and again had they gone 
over the same ground, again and again Edith pointed 
out to Eleanor her fault and what were likely to be 
the consequences of it. PIleanor had only answered 
by a dogged reiteration that she knew it all : it was 
done now, and could not be helped, and she could not 
be more miserable tlian she was already. 

“ You were to have half the money, Edith. I always 
meant it for you, if I could get it. You may not 
believe it, but I was so sorry you could not finish 
your tale, that was what first put it ipto my head ; and 
then I wanted the money too, for something,” she 
added in a low voice. 

“ As if I would touch the money I ” said p:dith 
indignantly, and turned to leave the room. 

She relented a little as she saw how white her sister 
looked, and added, as kindly as she could : “ You had 
better get to bed now, Eleanor ; it is clear it can’t be 
undone, though what is to.be the end of it I can’t think, 
1 am sure. I don’t see how it’s to remain a secret.” 

Eleanor cried herself to sleep that night, repeating 
over and over again ; “ They will never understand, 
and they won’t believe me.” 


III. 

The next morning Edith had to go over to Egerton, 
a fashionable suburb, lying a good three miles from 
“The Fields.” But to go round by Middlefbrd would 
be much longer, "So Edith, though heavy at heart, 
tramped steadily on her three niiles, and finished her 
business. 
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You stay 
to lunch, Edith/' 
said her aunt. “I 
want to tell you 
all about Miis 
Leslie’s wedding. 

By the byCj Mr. 

Gray was there, 
too; he seemed 
in the greatest 
spirits. 1 should 
not wonder if he 
were thinking 
about his own.” 

“ His own 1 ” 
ejaculated Edith. 

“ Yes ; why, 
you know every- 
one says he is or 
will be engaged 
to the beautiful 
Miss Shaw, of 
Egertort Hall. 

Rumour says he 
never conies over 
without seeing her.” 

“ Good-bye, aunt,” said 
Edith suddenly, after 
lunch, “ I want to go to 
the Botanical Gardens on my way, and look 
at those new orchids.” 

I am afraid the orchids were but an excuse 
for quiet and loneliness, and a chance to sit 

down and think things over. She did not feel physic- “ Weddings arc 
ally able to start on her walk with such a tumult in wonderfully infee 

her brain. For some time she sat alone, thinking of lious,” he said 

her aunt’s words, and of Eleanor and this new trouble. presently, in 

If he were going to marry Miss .Shaw he could not another voice. “It 

care for Eleanor; and if he did care for Eleanor, how makes one think 
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could he marry her now ? 

“A penny for your thoughts. Miss Payne,” said a 
gay voice close to her. 

Edith started and looked up. There was Mr. Gray, 
in all the glory of wedding bravery. Edith knew he 
had been one of the guests, but had never dreamt of 
seeing him in the quiet gardens. 

‘‘ Why; how did you know I was here ? ” was her in- 
cautious question, and then she blushed scarlet. Why 
should he not come too to see the orchids ? 

His next words did not re-assure her. 

“ Mayn't I see the orchids also, or is it a private 
view ?” he asked, with a mischievous smile, as he took 
a seat beside her. 

Oh !*' stammered Edith. “ I thought — I supposed 
did not know that you often came here." 

Your aunt told me you were here," he said: as if it 
were the most ordinary thing in the world for him to 
be seeking Edith Payne. 

Mr. Gray looked so gay and mischievous, and al- 
together unlike his usual sober self, that Edith felt 
rather puzzled.* He seemed a new and different Mr. 
^ray, and all at once she felt very shy, . 


of what one will 

have to go through one’s self sooner or later,” with a 
comical sigh. 

Edith laughed , despite herself. 

“There is a remedy.” 

“What?" 

“ ‘ Dont,’ as Punch says.” 

“What was the matter with you when I came in 
here ? ” he said, abruptly turning to her, and surveying 
her with very keen eyes. 

“It does not matter much. It is nothing ; it would 
not interest you." 

“ How do you know that ? Do you think I ask for 
mere curiosity ? If it does not interest me, why should 
I ask?” 

Edith abstractedly pulled a harmless leaf to pieces, 
and did not look up. 

“How long have you known me, Edith?” he said 
quietly. 

“Two years next June," she answered meekly, not 
noticing the smile on his face, nor the eagerness in his 
eyes, as he heard the form of her answer, 

“ 1 have known you longer than that ; I knew you 
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by sight at least six months before I ever spoke to 
you.” 

“ You didn^t ask me //w/,” said Edith innocently. 

** It is three years since you first came to Middleford, 

I know.” 

But here, happening to catch the look in his eyes, 
she turned away in confusion, wishing she had been 
more discreet in her answers. 

“ Edith,” said Mr, Gray, bending towards her and 
speaking very distinctly, it is three years since 1 have 
seen and known you, and loved you. I know your 
parents are Dissenters, Edith, but the differences that 
divide us are not so great, after all : they are not great 
enough to divide us altogether, are they, Edith } nor 
to prevent your loving me, are they ? ” he added 
tenderly. 

Edith lifted her head and looked at him ; there was 
a lovely colour in her face. ‘‘ I do love you,” she said 
softly. Then she knew what her admission meant to 
him. But before he had lime again to speak she 
btgan in a frightened voice — 

“ Oh, don’t ! Mr. Gray, you must not ! I forgot — I 

cannot — I— we ” and here she looked so miserable 

and ashamed, the vicar was alarmed. 

“ Edith, darling; what is it ? ” said the bewildered 
vicar. “ Have I startled you.?” 

‘‘ No, no,” stammered Edith ; “ don’t say any more, 
don’t ask me anything; but it is no use; I cannot — 
cannot marry you ! ” she said, in a stifled voice, 

“ But, Edith, this is sheer nonsense ! ” in despera- 
tion. “ Why, child, you love me, and Heaven knows 
how I love you ! ” 

“ I know,” said Edith, looking very miserable, but 
determined, ” Please leave me, Mr. Gray. I cannot 
marry you, and I cannot tell you why.” 

“ Edith,’' said Mr. Gray decidedly, taking both her 
hands, look at me and answer me truly. Is there,” 
turning rather pale, “ anyone else to whom you fancy 
you are promised ? ” 

“ No,” said Edith directly. “ I never cared for any- 
one but Please let me go, Mr. Gray, and believe 

me I can say nothing else.” 

“ I shall not take this .for an answer, Edith ; 1 am 
off for my holiday to-morrow. I had hoped,” he said 
brokenly, “ to have had special reason for a holiday 
this summer. But,” firmly, “ I shall see you directly 
I come back, and you will be kinder to me then, 
Edith,” he added tenderly. 

Before she had realised it, he had stooped and 
kissed her warmly, anS was gone. Poor Edith gave 
way then. “ Oh, Eleanor ! ” she sobbed, “ what have 
you not brought upon me ? How could I be engaged 
to him when my sister — ” For half-an-hour she sat 
stupefied, then she pulled herself together, and started 
for home. 

Eleanor had spent a miserable day. When the 
Story Competition had been announced she bad in- 
tended to couipete, but with her usual carelessness had 
begun and trifled with half-a-doze^^ plots, and had 
written experimental chapters in each, to see how they 
would Then Edith had fairly set tc work, and • 
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got her story well under weigh when Mrs. Payne fell 
ill. 

No one but Edith would do to wait on her, and day 
after day wen| by, and the story lay untouched. The 
last month had come and Mrs. Payne was no better, 
but rather worse, 'ihen Eleanor offered to help her, 
sister. ♦ 

“ You can dictate it to me and I will write it down. 
You can give me all the details and all the ideas, and 
I will string them together, and you can go over 
them 'again and revise it.” 

“Oh no, Eleanor, I can't. I'm sure that would 
never do. You know it is to be our own ‘unaided 
work,' and if I can't get it finished in time, why it 
must just go : that is all,” she added, with a sigh. 

“ Well, never mind. Edie ; don’t fret,” called out 
Jack, with consoling cheerfulness. “ You know you 
wouldn’t have got the prize, so, after all, you are spared 
the fag.” 

“Jack,” said Jeanie indignantly, “ you ought to be 
ashamed ! Of course Edie would have the prize, 
unless Eleanor did.” 

“'Oh, Eleanor!” chimed in Tom sceptically : “she 
will just go on dreaming of all she is going to buy with 
the ten pounds, and of all the wonderful stories she will 
write afterwards, ‘ by request,' for various magazines, 
till the eventful day will go by, and she will forget all 
about it.” 

Then the last sveek had come, and Ediths story was 
still untouched ; nor had Eleanor any idea of what 
it was— Edith had not wanted to show it. 

One morning, when Edith had gone into Middle- 
ford, Eleanor went to her sister’s room to look for 
some writing-paper. Suddenly she came upon a 
package of papers, which she knew could be none 
other than Edith's tale. 

Her heart beat fast, and her hands trembled — there 
was no one about ; Edith would never know, and it 
could not hurt her to have it read. Besides, was 
her own story not already sketched in .? 

“ Why,” said Eleanor in a moment, “ it is ;;// story, 
after all!” 

And in a way she was right. Edith had taken an 
old plot, no doubt originated by Eleanor, and often 
discussed between the sisters as to the fine “ situations ” 
it might afford : so often discussed that Edith had 
forgotten where she had originally heard it. 

Eleanor read it with the keenest interest, oc- 
casionally nodding her head with approval, or shaking 
it over some weak passage. Where the story ended 
she began to build in her own fancies, writing scenes 
and conversations in imagination, forgetting every- 
thing except her own ideas of working the plot out. 

Suddenly she heard steps, and gathering up the 
papers hastily, fled to her own room and locked the 
door. 

There she found a letter just left by the maid for her. 

“Dear Elranor,— Will you help me? lam in the greatest trouble. 
Can you lend me fivi pounds? You will think me mad, but I am not, 
unless from trouble. Listen : it is Tom again. You know he has been 
in debt before, and father paid for him, and he vowed if it 'happened 
again he would turn him from the door. Then Tom will lie lost for 
ever. It is not a bad debt thU time. He gave all he had' to a poor 
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creAture to keep the bAiliiTs out. But there, it » no um telling you all 
the details. He has no one but me to help him, and 1 have no one but 
you. You must not tell this to one sing^u or it will certainly reach 
father’s ears.—Yours ever, Kathlbbn.*’ • ' 

The miserable note was undated ^nd unsigned, 
except for the Kathleen, Eleanor knew well enough 
whel'e it came from, and she knew well enough the 
character of Kathleen’s father. 

The sect*et was not her own. How could she ask 
her father now, with Mrs. Payne so ill, too ? No ; if 
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overwhelming force to use Edith’s MS. Edith should 
have half the prize, and more than half the glory. She 
would tell everyone it was not all her own work, and 
she would sign it “ E. M. Payne.” How lucky their 
initials were the same ! 

There was not much time to lose : only a week ; and 
she would have to alter some of it, too. Of course she 
would not tell Edith, as she might not like to see her 
work altered. 

So the week passed, and two days before the 
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there was to be any help she must give it. She hastily 
counted over her money. There was only ^^4 15s. put 
by for bills already due and a few shillings in her* 
purse. Where could she get money now, at once ? 

Suddenly she remembered the prizes, the com- 
petition. She would give Kathleen her money, and 
wait on the chance ; either she or Edith would be sure 
to get it. She felt convinced Edith’s story must win — 
it was so fresh, so interesting— and of course Edith 
would lend her the money. 

Then with a start she remembered that her sister 
was out of the race *. had given it up. 

And suddenly the temptation came upon her with 


eventful 30th of the month she went to her friend 
at the College, and persuaded her to type it off on her 
machine. “Only six thousand five hundred words, 
dear ; it won’t take you so very long,” begged 
Eleanor. “ It looks so much tidier.” 

Not until she hunted up the regulations about 
sending and signing did it flash across Eleanor what 
she was really doing ; and then she quieted her 
conscience with the plea that she must have the 
money, and that, after all, the story had been 
originally hers, though Edith had developed it.' 

But since Edith’s reproaches and the congratu- 
lations, she had looked at things differently. Most of 
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all^ she felt remorse for having drawn Mr. Gray into 
the deception, as lie had signed the story for her. 

Then she remembered with anguish the doctor’s 
words — He knew she hated all false pretensions and 
shams.” Oh ! what would he think of her ? Assuredly, 
a more unhappy girl than Eleanor was not to be 
found in Middleford that afternoon. But her cup was 
not yet full. Edith returned pale and ill from Eger- 
ton, and told Eleanor, in a few sharp cold words, 
that “she had refused Mr. Gray because her sister had 
deceived him. She could not betray her sister ; neither 
could she marry him so long as her sister had ‘taken 
money under false pretences.’” Even after these 
dreadful words Eleanor was too proud to attempt any 
excuses or tell her sister of the pitiful letter she had 
received, and for what she wanted the money. 

Never had the consequences of her fault seemed so 
awful toiler. There was no choice now between her 
own reputation and her sister’s happiness. Edith 
could not be sacrilied : that was certain ; but first 
' she would tell Dr. Conelly. He should not think 
sl4 was obliged to tell him. He should know the 
worst at once. 

“ Doctor Conelly,” said Eleanor, as she met him the 
next day by the Old Farm, “ I have been waiting for 
you. 1 have something to tell you.” 

The doctor saw that she was trembling from head 
to foot, and made her sit down on a fallen tree under 
;lie hedge. 

“What is it, Miss Eleanor.^’’ he asked reassuringly. 

“ Nothing very bad, I hope ?” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor in a dull tone, “very bad 
indeed. I did not really get. the prize for Cassell’s 
competition, because it was Edith’s tale I sent in, and 
not my own. Edith never knew it, and now she says 
I have ‘ obtained money under false pretences ’ and 
involved Mr. Ciray, and I have come to tell you, that 
you may know the worst at once.” 

A dreadful silence ensued. So this was the ex- 
planation of all the worry. And (kay was involved, 
was he? How on earth could he be in it? And 
Eleanor — bright, handsome Eleanor — had done this 
disgraceful thing. * 

The doctor wUs an honoui;able man, and the thing 
seemed to him outrageous. He flushed a dull angry 
red, and Eleanor, looking at him, saw it. 

“Good-bye,” she said quietly; “you know now;” 
and turned to go. 

“Stop!^’ he said roughly, holding her arm fast. 

“ Stop, Eleanor ! As you have told me so much, you 
must finish your explanation. Begin at the beginning, 
and tell me as clearly as you can how it all came 
about, and what Gray has to do with it,” 

• So in a low, monotonously-miserablc voice, without 
once looking at him, she told him all, except of 
the letter from Kathleen. 

He listened in silence, but with a lighter heart. 

“What did you want the money for?” he asked 
sharply. 

Eleanor did not answer.* “Why did you not ask 
iwforit?” 

“ You— a stranger and a gentleman ! ” 
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Dr. ConcUy winced at the word “ stranger.’' 

“ Your own method of obtaining it was hardly to be 
preferred.” 

Poor Eleanor could stand no more. She felt giddy 
and her head reeled ; if he would only go and leave 
her to her misery ! 

“ JVIy poor Eleanor,” she seemed to hear a very 
gentle voice saying, “ it is all very dreadful 

At the first kind word her composure gave way, and 
Eleanor burst into a perfect storm of tears. Ashapned 
as she was to cry before the doctor, and at such 
a time, she could not control her tears. 

At his reiterated demand to know for what the 
money had been needed, she drew out Kathleen’s 
ill-fated letter, and gave it him. 

To Eleanor’s despair, she learnt that the vicar was 
away. After a long talk with the doctor, who saw 
several extenuating circumstances — though he did not 
tell the culprit so— -Eleanor left him to write a letter of 
confession to Mr. Gray. “ You cannot keep him any 
longer in ignorance,” said Dr. Conelly ; and Eleanor 
agreed, though she dare not tell him what urgent need 
there was for putting Mr. Gray out of his misery. She 
left it to him to decide what should be written to the 
magazine when the offer to refund the prize-money 
was made. 

A week later Mr. Gray returned, looking not much 
the worse for his suspense. He called at once at 
“The Fields,” and found Edith in the Long Avenue. 

“Silly child!” he said, when all was made right 
between them ; “ it was you I wanted, whatever your 
sisters or brothers might be. Poor Eleanor ! she has 
suffered grievously, and I have told her 1 think it 
well your father and mother should not know. It is 
needless pain for them. It was a sudden temptation ; 
it will never happen again.” 

“ You are very good, Sydney,” murmured Edith, and 
rewarded him with her first proffered kiss. 

To Eleanor he gave a grave kiss of forgiveness and 
adoption as a sister, and Eleanor always declared 
“ Sydney was the best man in the world but one.” 

When things were straight between Edith and the 
vicar. Dr. Conelly met Eleanor again one day 
outside the Old Farm. And at the same place, which 
had such sad associations for her, he asked Jier if she 
would not come to him, and let him help her through 
her difficulties, and draw on his purse-strings in future. 

“Dear child,” he said, “I have 'always wanted you, 
I love you dearly, Eleanor, and have loved you a year 
now. And I think you must care for me a little, 
for you sought me out in your trouble ; eh, Eleanor?” 
' he said tenderly, bending down to kiss her. 

Eleanor’s beautiful , eyes looked strangely troubled, 
but she never flinched, and answered bravely— 

“ It would not be right ; it would be pity. You are 
sorry for me, but I have no right to accept your 
goodness. I do love you ; oh, I do lov^ you ! she 
^cripd passionately ; “ but just for that I will not marry 
you, I am not fit for you.” 

' To all his remonstrances she paid no heed. 

The next day he called to see Mr. Payne, and found 
hlrh outi. Edith told him Eleapor wfw gone on a long- 
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promised visit to an old blind aunt in Dublin. It 
would be dreadfully dull, but she would go, and 
seemed to think it a sort of penance. 

Dr. Conelly said nothing, but a fortnight later 
he was in Dublin. He was not at first allowed to see 
Eleanor. She was ill, but representing that he was 
the family doctor, he was admitted. 

The strain had been too much for her; a chill 
caught on the boat had dangerously complicated 
matters. 

Slowly Eleanor got better, and slowly she regained 
her strength. Then Dr. Conelly had another inter- 
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view, and, as Eleanor always declared, bullied her into 
accepting him. 

“Are you not ashamed of me ?^’ she asked him one 
day. “ Do you never think of it now } ” 

“ 1 should have been ashamed of you, my poor 
child, if you had not confessed ; but as it is, Eleanor, 
1 -can only think of .all my own faults, and wonder 
whether you would ever have accepted me if you knew 
how unworthy 1 am of my Queen Eleanor I *’ 

“Ah, Jack I said Eleanor, kissing him; “I love 
you so much. I couldn^t love you more if you were 
perfect.” * 
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wear 
an im- 
portant question when 
February dawns upon 
us. Wc have not, 
as yet, begun our 
preparations for bid- 
ding farewell to 
winter, and yet 
spring is approach- 
ing with stealthy 
steps, and spring 
sunlight makes the 
garb of winter dark, 
shabby, and sombre- 
looking. Still, there is 
no month in the year 
when fur becomes us 
better or is more tho- 
roughly in request. ThtJ 
two beautiful cloaks 
illustrated on pages 
232-233 from Messrs. 
Jay’s establishment in 
Regent Street give the 

best impressions of how fur garments should look. 

The sealskin cape is warm as warm can be, and yet 
not heavy ; it is bordered with sable, which, when the 
necessities of the purse render it advisable, can be 
replaced by mink. A fur boa, with the head visible, 
encircles the neck, and the muff is in unison with the 
fest. The other cloak is quite a new departure. It is 
of the finest brocade, mingled with satin, with a huge 
roll collar of fur, like those worn in Russia by men ; but 
this is riot by any means the only masculine footstep 
in which women are wont to tread. The waistcoat is 
loose, so that the whole- garment is easily slipped on 
and off, and handsome embroidery appears on the cuffs ^ 
of the sleeves, which are gathered full and high on the 
shoulder ; lace figures on the cuffs, and it is indeed 
vn vHement de, luxe. Everything that material can 
achieve has been combined to produce a magnificent 


THE OLGA COSTUME. 

{By permission of Messrs, Redmayue, 
Nexv Bond Street. Specially photo- 
graphed from lije by Water y^ 
Regent Street^ W.) 


cloak. It dots not quite reach to the. hem of the 
skirt ; an advantage on tbe side of comfort. 

/v/r. 

t 

Under the head of “ Fur ” we must remember that 
skins of natural colouring are the mode : mink tail, 
for example, made of the tail split up and joined, 
which gives a variety of tint, the dark shading to the 
light, like the single sable tails. 

Canadian sable skins arc utilised in their entirety 
for the small boas that encircle the neck, and, as in 
our illustration, are fastened beneath the head of the 
animal. To my thinking, it is too like a ferret to be 
altogether a suitable appendage about the throat of a 
delicate woman. Bauin-martiii and stone-martin arc 
both employed, but wolverine has the preference in 
Paris, both for dresses and mantles. Here also the 
musk rat has been fiivourably considered, and the 
Russian musquash, which for the first time is being 
used in its natural state, shading from grey to black — 
a really pretty fur. The unplucked musk resembles 
beaver. And for the first time this season the furs 
taken from the different portions of the animal are 
allowed to show their natural distinctions. For 
example, the so-called saddle of wolverine is dark, 
while the sides are light. Guanaca fur comes from an 
animal not unlike a goat, and the sloth has contributed 
to Fashion’s needs, as well as skunk, racoon, bear, and 
the black and white Thibet goat. They serve for boas, 
made large and wide, encircling the throat, but having 
only one end falling in front. The majority of these, 
however, are made from the Isabelle bear ; but it must 
be cub bear fur, for when taken from an older animal 
the pelt is coarse and hard. 

The old shape of boa with the two ends is, however, 
by no means discarded, nor are the rounded tippets 
which end in boas. Squirrel has fallen into evil 
odour, because when used for lining cloaks the hairs 
are apt to come off. The secret of this is that the 
lining consists of many small pieces, and if not very 
carefully joined, the hairs will sometime:-, come off at 
the edges : $0 that, in fact, it is more the worker than 
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the skin which is to be blamed. A new treatment of 
the popular astrakan is the use of strips with the black 
in the centre and the grey on each side ; seal also 
is often sandwiched between two bands of musquash. 

The “ Terry toque, which has been sketched at 
Madame Yorke’s, 51, Conduit Street, shows the appli- 
cation of fur to hats. This particular hat is made of 
black felt, bound with sable, tails of the same fur are 
introduced at the side, with clusters of velvet roses. 
The colouring is red, pink, and mauve, a most happy 
contrast to the fur. 

Millinery* 

With regard to Millinery, the modes are constantly 
changing, and we seem to find it difficult to make up 
our minds whether we are going to wear bonnets the 
size of the hand, very little more than a morsel of 
material and a handful of feathers, or the large, heavy 
poke bonnets which belong to that 1830 period which 
a section of the fashionable world seem determined to 
resuscitate. It is difficult to know why, for the modes 
ot that time have very little t9 recommend them on the 
side of beauty. 

How our views alter as the years roll on ; and how 
easily we accustdm ourselves to admire anything that 
Dame Fashion favours ! Not so long ago a coal- 
scuttle bonnet was considered so comical a head-dress 
that we never saw it save on the stage, worn in . the 
character of an ancient charwoman or some equally 
insignificant person ; now there arc plenty of women 
found to rave of its beauties. At present it is 
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more affected by Americans and Parisians than by 
English women, who are slow in adopting anything 
new ; and it certainly wants some courage to return 
once more to the old shape ; and yet one of the pret- 
tiest bonnets I have seen recently was made in pink 
satin, with bands of black velvet and fine black lace 
with a high crown. 

Feathers are treated in quite a new fashion this 
year. They are covered with paillettes, and then are 
arranged as large bows, or as birds with outstretched 
wings, or as rams’ horns sufficiently large to grace the 
mountain sheep of the most approved order. Ostrich 
feathers are frequently edged with jet, and the king- 
fisher is set on hats and bonnets ; so is the bird of 
Paradise. Its tail is there, but the head which accom- 
panies it is not its own. Some feathers are mounted 
in a fan shape, and wired bows of chenille are large 
enough to cover the entire front of a hat or bonnet. 
Paisley mixtures of colouring have been introduced 
with ostrich feathers for edging the brims of hats, and 
are being sold by hundreds of yards. 

Felt hats are now worn of a bright magenta pink, 
of sea-green, reddish peach, and scorpion green, 
while some are of two colours ; the crown red, for 
example, and the brim black. The last novelty is 
the “Mascotte,” a sort of sailor hat with a sunken 
Crown, round which rises above it a band of another 
colour : brown and pink, grey and blue, amber and 
brown. Then there is the saddle crown, the top 
blocked in exactly the same shape as the top of a 
saddle. White felts and shaded beavers vie with each 
other in Fashion’s favour. Brims are waved in. the 
most extraordinary fashion, and sailor felts are trimmed 
with tartan ribbons. 

The Olga costume, sketched at Messrs. Rcdmayne, 
New Bond Street, is made of a shot rep, the skirt 
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bordered with velvet headed with gold and jetted galon ; 
the sleeves of velvet also have a large upstanding 
puff on the shoulders, caught in at the back by a band 
and bow of the velvet ; beneath this the sleeves tighten 
to the wrist, and then expand into a turn-down cuff, 
which falls over the hand and is covered with rows 
of the black and gold galon. The front of the bodice 
displays the Bojero jacket, and is bordered with gold 
trimming. A rope of velvet edges the skirt, and large 
revers emphasise both the sleeves and front of the 
bodice. 

Materials. 

The caterers of Fashion are busy , with the large 
number of new stuffs by the yard, and sold in skirts 
and panels. An original Empire skirt ready for 
making is of black tulle, with emerald green goffered 
ribbons carried across it, seven at the edge, four above, 
and then three with gold thread embroidery between 
it. This makes up into a most effective dress with 
silk and satin beneath. 

The Parisians are showing their determined appro- 
bation of tartans by forming the same with narrow 
ribbons of different colours, threaded through black 
frosted tulle, a clever treatment which produces a great 
effect. Lisse has been printed with pines and cashmere 
and Paisley designs. As the Spring advances plain 
woollen will be worn ; and fine soft serges suitable for 
summer, as well as fine reps and diagonal cloths, 
diminutive weaving and yielding fabrics, are the mode. 
Everything will be shot or changeant as the months go 
on, the colours will be blended in a charming fashion ; 
grey and fawn being among the newest amalgamations, 
and blotting-paper pink will be one of the most favoured 
colours. There is a great deal that is new, and one of 
the effects which pleases me most is that of white lace 
on a coloured ground, and a watered effect on some of 
the crepe cloths. Very large checks are produced in 
silk and wool, and while the battle rages as to the 
respective merits of silk versus wool, we seem to be 
splitting the difference by adopting woollens which 
present an entire surface of silk. Sackings, that is, 
loosely woven woollens, are both shot tand have borders ; 
inthesc tan and mauve, pink and fawn, and grey and 
fawn are. frequently mi.xed. Many voiles in plain 
colours have printed cashmerian pines for borders, 
and in other materials the shot ground displays tiny 
pin spots and lozenges. Some of the new weavings 
are a most faithful reproduction of basket work, and 
reps have tiny pompadour coloured sprigs all over them. 
Metallic colouring is likely to come well to the 
fore, especially greens and pinks, not forgetting 
coppers. Tape borders, in violent contrast, will 
be made to assert themselves strongly in 
our Spring dresses. For example, a fawn 
ground with a brilliant orange border. 

Silks. 

The one great advantage in the new 
silks is that they are exceedingly wide, 
sixty-three inches some of them, and the 
skirts can be cut thereby to the best 
advantage, also the full circular mantles 
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that have no join at all, but arc cut on the cross 
simply by describing a huge circle with a piece cut 
out for the collar, and split up in the front to the 
necessary opening. 

Peau de soie has been one of the most beautiful 
fabrics we have had for some time ; but peau de 
chevrettc is an improvement on it. It is thicker in 
texture and more lustrous. The colourings are eau de 
Nil^ the most delicate pinks, and the deepest clarets, 
full rich terra-cottas, primrose and peach, indeed, a 
number of all the most charming tints which have 
been worn of late are congregated about this lovely 
fabric, which has all the softness and rustle of silk, 
and the firmness and texture of kid. The brocades 
are of the damask order, thicker and richer, and more 
ornate than we have had this century. The patterns 
stand out in bold relief; we copy Nature in leaf and 
flower, and are now trying to produce in our silks 
the effect of clouds, the reflection of water, and the 
ripple of the waves. 

English'vomen hesitate to reconcile themselves to 
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plaids on account of the bright colours, so we have 
split the difference, and our richest black silks are 
woven in plaid lines and tartans. The soft silks are 
likely to be worn by young girls a great deal this year, 
and they are being printed to imitate the graining of 
wood, and in many close designs after those that 
appear in cashmere shawls. But in silks, as in every- 
thing else, there is the dominant idea of shot, and 
certainly this treatment enhances the beauty of the 
colour. 

Mantles, 

A word more as to mantles. These are sometimes 
lined with foulard, but woollen linings are the newest, 
and we ar.e to become so sensiblcr-wc have hardly 
acted on it as yet — that rich brocades are kept only 
for the outside. Among other pretty models 1 have 
seen of late is a cloak of cream chind brocaded cloth, 
with flowers in grey and coffee ground. It reached to « 
the ground and had three fully gathered capes, two of 
mushroom velvet and one of cloth, all bordered with 
white fleecy fur. The back of this garment was so 
' gored that it fell in large folds, and was of exceeding 
fulness. Velvet on jackets and cloaks is so cut that 
the pile shades upwards, giving a lighter aspect. 
Velours du nord in black shows up well in some of the 
new mantles which have under-sleeves of rich brocade 
and plastrons of the same. There is a new cut by 
which long pendant velvet sleeves can be buttoned up 
over the brocade to resemble large puffs. Black satin 
is being used for many of the new jackets trimmed 
with astrakan. Travelling cloaks, chcular in shape, 
have exceedingly large collars edged with rows of fur, 
so that the maximum of width is seen on the shoulders 
and the minimum at the waist. 


latest mode, would, I am inclined to think, be sorely 
puzzled to decide which style to adopt. The general 
notion is that there should be a suspicion of a parting 
amid the curls in front, that the hair generally should 
I.e waved and dressed in a low coil at the back. 
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Children'' s Millinery, 

Children’s hats are large and many of them are 
b'immed with shot velvet which forms the upper crown 
and a huge pleated bow all cut in one, a couple of ear- 
like ends standing on one side. Coral pink and black, 
and sea-green and black are well worn. I have seen 
a sea-green felt hat edged with beaver, and trimmed 
with velvet in four loops, with a jewelled trimming 
round the crown, which was fully gathered, a quill 
thrust through the bows. Shot plushes in such mix- 
tures as heliotrope and brown, pink and yellow, have 
watered ribbon bows, holding up the Prince of Wales’ 
plumes. The Padre shape of hat has simply the 
crown represented by a large bow made with four loops 
lied in the centre. White felt hats are much worn, 
edged with dark feathers and gimp. Some of the 
newest ribbons are interwoven with ostrich feathers, 
and rough beaver felt brims are attached to many of 
the felt crowns. A hood bonnet is the most suitable 
of all headgears for little girls. I greatly admired one 
in shot green and pink striped velvet, made with a 
curtain which formed itself into three capes. It was 
pleated over the face, with ribbon rosettes beneath and 
lined with pink. 

Hair-Dressing , 

Any lady' coming from the country at the present 
moment, and desiring to havje her hair dressed in the 


But some of the most fashionable hair-dressers are 
trying to bring in the styles of 1830 with large upstand- 
ing loops and bows at the top of the head. The coils 
and the bows need some accessories, and there is a 
clever little invention which greatly assists in the hair- 
dressing. It is a slight framework of wire, a few inches 
in circumference, round in form, smaller at the top 
than the base, with a hole in the centre. The hair of 
the wearer at the back is slipped through this, and 
then it is possible to dress it in almost any style, with 
a coil or even the fashionable bun-shaped chignon. 
To produce this, the tall of hair is divided into four, 
each piece being rolled into a curl and pinned round 
the framework. There are many inventions for waving 
the hair, the coarser the wave the more fashionable ; 
and in the way of head-dresses the right thing is a 
twist of velvet on a wire with upstanding ends before, 
or a small tuft, equally erect, placed in the front. 

Gloves, 

Some of the new black gloves are not only sewn 
with a colour, but have coloured welts and broad and 
decided stitchings at the back. Gauntlets without any 
fastenings, slipped over the hand and drawn in at the 
wrist with elastic, are now often lined with fur or have 
soft woollen linings which add greatly to their comfort, 
and some have borderings of fur. 
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S I ROM whatever cause it springs, the revival 
N of the essay has . been marked of late. So 
. noticeable is it that an essay upon “ Essays,” 
in general, would perhaps be timely, but our 
“ Gossip” would be 
exhausted before 
we had touched all 
the different points, 
historical, critical, 
and didactic, that it 
would be necessary 
to take ' up. One 
very important 
point that would 
call for elaboration, 
did space, permit, 
would be the con- 
nection between the 
temperament of the 
poet and that of the 
essayist. It would 
hardly be too much 
to say that every 
good essayist is 
capable, at any rate, 
of poetic thought, 
if not of poetic 
expression, and 
Addison comes to 
mind at once as an 
example. But it is 
time to pass from 
the general to the 
particular. During 
recent months Mrs. 

Meynell has been, 
deservedly, much 
talked of as a writer 
of verse, and now 
we have before us 
a volume of short 
essays of hers, under 
the title of “The 
Rhythm of Life ” 

(Elkin Mathews & 

John Lane). She 
has much to say of 
style, both in lite- 
rature and art, and 
a good deal of her 
writing is devoted to criticism, more or less direct. 
We like best of her essays those on Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Russell Lowell. S he points out admirably 
the effect of each on American literature. Let us 
quote a couple of sentences from her essay on Lowell* 
“ He represented the little-recognised fact that in ripe- 
ness, not in rawness, consists the excellence of Ameri- 


cans ; an excellence they must be content to share 
with contemporary nations, however much it may cost 
them to abandon we know not what bounding ambi- 
tions, which they have never succeeded in definitely 

describing in words. 
Mr. Lowell was a 
refutation of the 
fallacy that an Ame- 
rican can never be 
American enough.” 
This is, it seems to 
us, true criticism. 
Perhaps it would 
not be fair to take it 
as typical ; but it is 
a specimen of many 
an equally good 
and thoughtful 
touch of sugges- 
tive work, expressed 
with a brevity that 
adds to its force, 
and in a style that 
lends the book grace 
throughout. 

To say that books 
for girls have 
changed as much 
as the morc-dis- 
cussed books for 
boys during the 
same time, is hardly 
to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the 
change which has 
been wrought in 
the last ten or 
fifteen years. Once 
very little plot suf- 
ficed for a story for 
girls. Now they 
demand at least as 
much as their elders, 
for by “girls” of 
course we mean 
youn£! girls. Here 
in Mrs. L. T. 
Meadc^s “ Bashful 
Fifteen” (Cassell 
& Co.) is one of the latest specimens, and from the 
page on which Bridget O^Hara’s abrupt introduction 
of herself to her schoolfellows is described to the 
scene in which we bid her farewell, there is no flagging 
in the interest of the tale. It is no more ali school 
than are boys* stories nowadays. The girls live and 
move ; and they do it in a natural and lifelike way 
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that rivets and holds the attention of the young reader, 
and appeals to her interest much more effectively than 
would daring ‘‘ situations ** which she could not grasp, or 
sentiment which she could not yet appreciate. Mrs. 
Meade is a queen among writers for girls, and her 
latent work is so fresh that it is hard to realise that it 
is only the most recent of a long line of similar stories, 
at once healthy and vigorous. Our readers perhaps 
know her best as the author of such stories as “ Engaged 
to be Married," and “ Out ,of the Fashion," but even 
readers who are older than those for whom “ Bashful 
Fifteen ” was written, would be amused and interested 
by its heroine’s adventures. The story is illustrated 
by Miss M. Ellen Edwards, who is as great a favourite 
with girls as is Mrs. Meade herself. 

Mrs. Meade’s heroine was Irish to the backbone. 
There is a certain natural sequence, then, in taking 
up next to her story Miss Jane Harlow’s “ Irish Idylls’’ 
(H odder & Stoughton). The dictionary definition 
of an idyll (or “idyl"— there is warrant for both) is a 
“ p^toral poem ” and, as an afterthought, “ a narrative 
poem.” Miss Barlow’s “ Idylls ” ^are poems in prose, 
showing the awful poverty and the pathos, and at the 
same time the genuine kindliness and good-feeling of 
the Irish peasantry. The pathos of the sketches is 
sometimes almost tragedy, but their vividness on the 
one hand, and their bright sidelights of humour on 
the other, always make them good reading. Bad to 
beat, in its way, would be the story of the widow 
M’Gurk’s “ windfall,” which consisted, after all was said 
and done, only of fifteen shillings^ “ the share accru- 
ing to her from the divided estate of some unknown 
kinsman, who had died possessed, as was apparent, of 
property, in Connecticut, U. S. A.” How she spent 
it, and the pleasure she got out of that seemingly 
meagre fortune, is well told, and to abbreviate the 
talc would be to rob it of all its picturesqueness. 
But when the widow had delivered to all her neighbours 
the presents she had felt bound to buy for them and 
“ finally completed her unpacking in the seclusion of 
her own cabin, it appeared that she had brought 
nothing home with her except a penn’orth of salt. 
The small brown paper bag did not present an im- 
posing appearance on the bare deal table, and she 
stood looking at it with a somewhat regretful expres- 
sion for a few moments. She was saying to herself, 
‘ If they’d axed an anyways raisonable price for them 
red woolly wads’— she meant knitted comforters— 
‘bangin' up at Corr’s, I might ha’ got one for Mrs. 
Sheridan’s Joe. It’s starved wid the could the imp of 


a crathur does be, and she’s hard set to keep a stitch 
to its back. But sivenpence-ha’penny’s beyond me 
altogether.^’’ There is an Irish question, far removed 
from politics, revealed in these “ Idylls”, which is well 
worth studying. 

In the compass of something less than 800 pages 
“ Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary ” contrives to 
convey succinct, but at the same time reliable, infor- 
mation about all the people of whose lives the general 
reader is at all likely to require particulars. How 
often is the demand made suddenly for the date, or 
the birthplace, or the reason for the fame, of some 
person whose name is glibly quoted in a newspaper* 
or magazine article ! Macaulay’s “ schoolboy ” would 
have known, of course, without need of reference to 
any book. But most of us must admit that,’ whether 
in knowledge or in memory, we are sadly below the 
standard of that legendary phenomenon. So we are 
glad to welcome a work which, in handy form and in 
readily-found references, gives us the aid of which we 
so often stand in need. 

Spenser and Shakespeare were contemporaries. 
Many of the writers who claim the attention of the 
historian of English literature as belonging to the 
“times” of one, belong equally to the epoch of the 
other. It must have been no easy task for Professor 
Henry Morley to say of which writers he would treat 
under “ Spenser and His Times ” in the ninth volume 
of his “English Writers" (Cassell), especially when 
we remember that the dramatist was only twelve years 
the junior of the author of “ The Faerie Queene,” and 
only survived him about seventeen years. But the 
choice has been made, and of Spenser and Sydney, 
Camden, Marlowe, and Hooker, to mention no more 
names, the Professor has much to say that is freshly 
put, and that triumphantly carries on what he modestly 
calls his “attempt towards a History of English 
Literature” to the point at which Shakespeare’s 
influence began to tell on our writers. The Professor 
has a happy knack of showing us just as much of an 
author’s environment as is necessary to a proper 
understanding of his works. To know the why and 
the wherefore of a book is often to clothe its otherwise 
dry bones with life, and to make clear allusions which, 
apart from this knowledge, would be apt to puzzle. 
“ English Writers ” should prove a boon not only to 
the professed student of our literature, but to such 
readers as the countless circles and unions have 
enrolled to good purpose all over the land. 
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A New Hinge for 
Screens. 

The leather straps and 
webbing formerly used for 
li ingoing clothes - horses 
and folding screens have 
been conveniently super- 
seded by the scmi-revolv. 
i ng hinge wh ich is depicted 
in our illustration. This 
hinge is made in several 
sizes to suit the screen or 
clothes-horse. 


A New Steering Balloon. 


Commandant Renard, who designed the controllable 
balloon “ La France,” has constructed another and 
better one called “ General Menuisier,” which is to be 
tried early in the spring. It is cigar-shaped and about 
loo metres long. Tlie car of bamboo and steel is in 
the shape of a platform, in the middle of which is a 
cabin, holding a gasoline engine and the appliances 
for navigation. The engine drives a fan propeller at 
the rear of the car, and the rudder is mounted in 
front of the car. The balloon has been constructed 
with great care at the military balloon works of the 
French Government. 


An Ethnographical Survey. 

A committee of the British Association have under- 
taken to conduct an ethnographical survey ofuhe 
United Kingdom, and Mr. Francis Gallon, author of 
“ Hereditary Genius,” and chairman of the committee, 
has issued a circular to this effect. It is proposed to 
select a number of typical villages throughout the 
country, and institute, by means of private volunteers 
and others, certain observations on the physical types 
of the inhabitants, historical evidence as to con- 
tinuity of race, the monuments and other remains of 
ancient culture still extant, as well - as the current 
beliefs and traditions. We still persist in calling 
ourselves “Anglo-Saxons;” but* it is well-known to 
anthropologists that such a term is only a partial 
truth, referring to a single element in our blood by no 
means so large as has been supposed, and not neces- 
sarily the highest and best, although in England there 
has been a natural tendency to consider it so. The 
British race is a very mixed one, drawing its sources 
from the entire western sea-board of Europe and 
further afield ; old manners and customs of the 
country, as well as the old legends and monuments 
partake of this diverse origin, and the proposed 


survey will help to clear up many obscure points, and 
destroy many popular errors at present existing on the 
subject. While upon this theme we may advert to 
the recent discovery of a “ lake-dwelling ” near 
Glastonbury, Somerset, and its examination by Doctor 
Robert Munro, the well-known authority on Scotch 
lake-dwellings. The ruined huts were unearthed in 
a level ground, where old maps show the existence of 
a “ pool,” or mere, which was doubtless a vestige of 
the ancient lake. It also appears that the district 
was originally inhabited by Belgae. Dr. Munro 
thinks that the dwellings, with their bronze w'eapons 
and other articles, belong to what he calls the “ Late 
Celtic ” period which followed the Bronze Age, as the 
superiority of the articles mark the influx of a more 
highly-cultivated race. 

A Revolving Sprinkler. 

Fig. I illustrates a new water sprinkler for ex- 
tinguishing fires, the special feature being the revolving 
arms which scatter the jets all round. The internal 
construction of the device will be understood from 
Fig. 2, which is a section through it. The valve, 
A, is a hollow ball of india-rubber fixed on the inner 



tube marked n, which communicates with it by a hole 
marked C. The water under pressure enters the ball 
by this hole and distends it so as to fill the pocket in 
which it rests. The lower end of the tube, n, is closed 
with a cap of fusible metal, D, which melts when a fire 
breaks out. The pressure in the ball valve is now 
reduced, and it collapses, allowing the water under 
pressure to escape by the holes, F, into the arms, G, 
which rotate on the principle of Baker’s mill and 
whirl the water on the burning material underneath. 
The device can also be used as a fixed sprinkler by 
simply removing these arms. 
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A Fan for Rocking-Chairs. 

The figure illustrates an ingenious American device 
by which the occupapt of a rocking-chair, in swaying 
backwards and forwards, works a continuous rotary 



fun. It is a purely mechanical arrangement of levers 
and pinions which, by means of a screw, rotates a 
vertical shaft carrying the fan at its upper end. In 
hot sultry weather this device, which, we may point 
out, might be supplemented by a sunshade, will prove 
refreshing. 

A New Foot-Warmer. 

A new foot- warmer — by name the “ Hecla ” — 
which has recently been patented has many good 
points worthy of commendation. It consists of a 
metal cylinder, thoroughly water-tight, enclosed in a 
covering of natural wool, which has the effect of re- 
taining the heat for a very long period, as well as 
making it possible to touch the foot- warmer, while it is 
in use, without inconvenience. Of course, another 
obvious advantage of the metal case is its non-liability 
to breakage. 

A Doormat and Scraper. 

The figure shows a combined doormat and wire 
scraper which is likely to meet with favour. The 



wire portion is made' of galvanised iron, and the side 
mats of the best fibre, which can readily be renewed. 
Such a mat not only scrapes a boot but dries it, and is 
therefore a means of saving carpets. 


A Railway on the Ice. / 

Between the Victoria ^tubular bridge at Montreal 
and the ocean there is no bridge over the St. Lawrence, 
and all the other railways have to pay toll to the 
Grand Trunk Railroad for the right of crossing it. To 
avoid the heavy tax one of the companies builds a 
railway on the ice every winter between Hochelaga 
and Longueil, where the river is about two miles wide. 
The rails are supported on strong pine timbers laid on 
the surface of the ice, and the ballast is broken ice, 
which is consolidated by pumping water from the 
river over it and allowing the whole to freeze. 


A New Incubator. 



In the egg-hatcher which we illustrate there is a 
large chamber with a glass lid above, in which the 
cold eggs are dried and warmed before they are placed 
in the partitions of the drawers underneath for incuba- 
tion. The partitions of the drawers are of different 
sizes, allowing the eggs to be classed according to size. 
The hot air from the heating lamp travels through a 
pipe or flue on the right-hand side of the incubator, 
an arrangement which gives a large heating surface. 
The eggs are guarded against fumes and are only 
warmed by radiant heat. 

A Ourative Helmet. 

Thomas Carlyle found the jolting of an omnibus to 
relieve his dyspepsia^ and' probably a good many find 
a railway journey, if not too long, a benefit to the 
liver. It appears, however, that the vibration of a 
train is also a remedy in certain nervous affections, 
such as the trembling palsy or Parkinson’s disease, 
which is characteri^d by a trembling of the hands, a 
stooping of the head, and an odd manner of walking 
as .though the subject were about to throw himself 
down head foremost. Acting on this hint Professor 
Charcot, of the Salp^trifere, Paris, has constructed an 
arm-chair which oscillates by means of c!cctro-mag^ 
netism and shakes the patient in a manner which, 
however disagreeable to a person in good iiealth, is 
welcomed by the paralytic, who feels the better for it 
and can enjoy his night’s rest. Vibration by means 
of tuning-forks has also been applied to the cure of 
neuralgia, headache, hysteria, and sleeplessness. 
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5/Ioreover, a vibrating 
helmet has recently . 
been introduced by 
Dr. Gillis de la Tour- 
ette, a pupil of Dr. 

Charcot. The in- 
terior of the helmet 
is shown in Fig. i, 
and the electro-mag- 
netic hammer for 
causing the vibra- *• 

tions in P"ig. 2, The - * 

steel plates, p, in Fig, i are flexible and designed to 
keep the helmet firmly on the head. On the top of 
the helmet (Fig. 2) by way of crest, is mounted a 

small alternate-current 
electric motor, M, the 
armature of which, on 
being excited by an 
electric current, makes 
about 600 revolutions 
a minute, and produces 
vibration of the 
helmet at every 
revolution. Thfe 
head partakes of 
thi.s vibration, 
and after a few 
minutes a feel- 
ing of lassitude is experienced by the patient, which 
inclines him to sleep. This curative helmet is said to 
have proved very beneficial to sufferers from neur- 
asthenic complaints. It has succeeded in cases of 
hemicrania, a disease for which no efficacious remedy 
has hitherto been found. 



The Nansen Polar Expedition. 

Reasoning from many particulars, for instance, the 
occurrence in Greenland waters of Siberian driftwood 
and diatoms, as well as flotsam from the ill-fiUed 
Jeanette which was wrecked off the Siberian coast, 
Dr. Fridthiof Nansen, who won his fame by crossing 
(iiccnland, has organised a Polar expedition which is 
to start this year and proceed to the New Siberian 
Islands with a view of reaching the North Pole or 
passing near it. The Fram or “ Forward,” as the 
ship is called, is not large for an Arctic vessel, but is 
very strongly built, her timbers, being over four feet 
thick at the bows. Her hull may’ best be described 
as resembling a longitudinal section of an egg, so 
that she may rise to avoid being nipped by two pieces 
of ice. ♦ The rudder is well below the water line and 
the skin of the hull is formed of greenheart, a South 
American wood chiefly from Dutch Guiana, which is 
not only very hard, slippery and durable, but is not 
affected by marine borers, and has, therefore, been 
employed in harbour works. With twelve men Dr. 
Nansen hopes to catch the supposed current from 
Siberia and float with the ice across the roof of the 
world by or over the Pole. He takes provisions for 
five years and intends to have an electric arc lamp on 
his mast head during the long winter night. The 
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current will be supplied by a dynamo driven by the 
men in taking their walking exercise or by the wind. 
He may also take a captive balloon for reconnoitring, 
and in the event of having to abandon the Fram and 
take to the ice he will have several smaller boats to 
trust to for getting home. The expedition is a 
hazardous one, and many will picture to themselves 
the weird electric star of civilisation amidst the frozen 
waste during the long Polar night. 

A Gradient Indicator. 



The indicator of slopes or gradients which is shown 
in the figure requires no calculation or levelling. It 
is simply placed on the slope, and the position of the 
bubble in the tubes gives the inclination. The longer 
tube indicates gradients of from one foot rise in two 
feet horizontal measurement to one in 200 ; and the 
shorter tube is used for vertical slopes ranging from 
fifteen degrees to plumb. As there are no parts to 
wear out or derange, the instrument is durable as well 
as convenient. 

The Cave-Dwellings of Arizona. 

In Arizona and the south-western States of North 
America large numbers of cave-dwellings and build- 
ings of sun-dried bricks or “adobes” bespeak the 
existence of an aheient civilisation which is still a 
mystery to science. No key has yet been found to the 
strange marks on the rocks and potsherds which 
remain, and the Indians, when questioned about them, 
only shake their heads. The valley of the Verde 
river, near the abandoned Fort Verde, contains many 
of these ruins, especially along Reaver Creek, where 
the cliffs rise 100 feet above the water. Halfway 
down the cliff is a ruin called “ Montezuma’s Castle,’’ 
part cave, part house, which can only be reached 
from below by a ladder from ledge to ledge. The 
front is a mortarless wall built of flat limestones with 
openings for doors and windows. The rooms are 
small, about five feet iiigh, and are generally con- 
nected by narrow openings in the partitions or ceilings. 
Steps are not required to pass from one room to 
another above or below, aind the holes in the ceilings 
are never directly under each other, so that one 
cannot fall two storeys at once. The floors are of 
stones supported on timber cut from the neighbouring 
mountains. The cave has generally a large apartment 
in front and a small one hollowed out of the rock 
behind with a low partition or screen of rock between 
them. These black holes are now the abode of 
countless b^.ts which are disturbed by the explorer. 
A few miles above this remarkable cave on the 
opposite bank of the creek is a conical hill a few 
hundred feet above the valley. The top is the narrow 
rim of a crater 300 feet in diameter, partly occupied 
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by a lake of dark blue water loo feet below. The lake, 
which is 100 yards across and of unknown depth, is 
known as Montezuma’s Well. In the steep sides of 
the crater are numerous caves, some natural, others 
artificial, which were formerly inhabited. The ruin is 
crowned with the fallen ruins of a building over loo 
feet long ; and down the hillside there is a spring in 
the rocks which forms the outlet of the crater lake, and 
was formerly used to irrigate portions of the valley, 
as, indeed, it is now used by a rancheman. Stone and 
cement ditches may also be seen in the valley, and 
last year one was unearthed twelve feet below the 
surface, while others are found on the top of “ mesas *’ 
or mounds where there is now no water to fill them. 
Rows and tiers of caves in the sand and limestone 
clifis occur below Fort ^"erdc, and can be reached 
from the valley. The entrance is usually an arched 
opening four feet high by tw-o feet wide. The cave 
proper is roughly circular, about twelve feet in diameter 
and four to six feet high. There is a bench cut in the 
rock all round it except at the entrance. The bench 
i 4 twelve to eighteen inches high and three feet wide, 
sloping gently towards the centre of the room ; opening 
from this main cave at either side or at the rear were 
smaller circular caves, three to five feet in diameter and 
about the same in height, but having their floors at a 
slightly lower level than the main cave. The only 
light they receive comes from the main cave. Occa- 
sionally two large caves are united by passages between 
the lateral caves, and pocket-like cavities, twelve 
inches in diameter and nearly spherical, have some- 
times been hollowed in the rock two »feet above the 
floor on either or both sides of the entrance. Mr. J. 
W. Towney, of Tucson, Arizona, vvhose account we 
have followed, thinks that the side caves were stores 
for grain. Broken pottery, charred embers, reed 
mats, and grinders were strewn amongst the rubbish of 
the floor in the main cave. 


Telegraphing Through the Air 

When the telephone was first introduced it was 
found extremely sensitive to the currents induced in 
its own circuit by telegraph and telephone currents in 
some neighbouring line. In fact these telegraph cur- 
rents induced corresponding currents in the tele- 
phone circuit which caused a disagreeable “patter- 
ing’^ noise in the telephone and threatened to 
drown the spoken m^essage. Moreover, the words 
spoken by telephone gn a neighbouring line could be 
overheard, and this “ cross-talk was very trouble- 
some. As good often comes out of evil in ordinary 
affairs so does it in matters of science. Properly 
investigated, this phenomenon, at first a nuisance, has 
been turned to profit, and is likely to prove still more 
valuable. Mr. Edison and Mr. Phelps have based 
their systems of telegraphing to and from a ’moving 
train upon this electric induction through the air, or 
rather ether, from one wire to another'. In this case, 
the circuit on the train is very near the circuit along 
the railway, “but with more powerful currents there 
was no reason to suppose that the induction would 


not take place over considerable distances, thus 
rendering telegraphy from wire* to wire of service in 
crossing estuaries or communicating with inaccessible 
spots, such as beleaguered forts. Indeed,, it was pro- 
posed some years ago to telegraph across the Atlantic 
by means of two circuits, one on the American, the 
other on the European seaboard ; but this, of course, 
is at present a visionary project. Quite recently Mr. 
W. H. Preece, F.R.S., engineer-in-chief to the Post 
Office, has succeeded in telegraphing through the air 
between Lavernock Point, near Cardiff, and the island 
of Ear Holme, a distance of three miles. A telegraph 
circuit was run along the shore at both places and 
that on the mainland was supplied with strong signal 
currents from a dynamo. The message sent along it 
was received by induction on a “sounder” telegraph 
instrument connected in the line of Far Holme. 
Such a telegraph is, of course, independent of any 
cable across the water, subject to accident and also 
thick weather. No doubt luminous signals from 
an electric or an oil lamp could be read as easily for 
a greater distance by night, but the telegraph would 
be feasible day and night. While upon this subject 
we may add that a powerful electric lamp has been 
installed on the summit of Mount Washington, one of 
the highest peaks of the White Mountains, 6,300 feet 
above the sea, and with this search-light it is found 
possible on clear nights to telegraph 100 miles by 
occulting the beam and thus breaking it up into 
signals as a telegraph current is broken up in sending 
by the Morse code. 


A New Scraper. 



The scraper for cleaning chimneys and drains which 
we illustrate, is made of steel hoops which are capable 
of changing their shape as shown in Figs, i and 2. 
This is effected by turning the thumbscrew at the 
end. Hence the same scraper can be used for dif- 
ferent vents or pipes. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Intending competitors in the Photographio Por- 
trait Competition are reminded that under the 
regulations published on page 80 of our December 
number^ February \st is the latest date for receiving 
entries, • . 

Full particulars of the first six competitions in this 
vear\^ series were given in our December and January 
numbers. 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 


(Fr(fm a photograph hy Messrs. W. and D. Dow my, Ebury Street, S.IF,) 
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THROUGH ipNDON ON A BARGE. 


BY F. M. HOLMES. 


I {j^ Uw 


U feller ? ” 

n ‘ Oh ! pretty fair ; keeps 
knockin’ about pretty steddy.” 
nIIi He is a pleasant, good-tempered 

‘ 

/ir ^ foul-mouthed bargee 

I'U'i I of as typical of 

^ 

cheerful greeting for most 
' ^ passes. 

His >\’ife is something 
like him in temper, and 
g his introduction of her is 

‘‘Oh yes, go in the 
^ cabin. The missus is there ; 

'"',i''Vf^ r I , tw OL she won’t hurt you ; she is 

\ \ very quiet ; ’’—a gentle in-* 

dication, we take it, that some bargees’ missuses are 
not so pleasantly disposed. 

Within the cabin a plague of flies is going on. The 
wretched insects arc buzzing everywhere. On the 
right hand stretches a broad settle, on which a bed 
could be made up at night ; in front is another, though 
smaller, settle ; while on the left are cupboards in 
which the bedding can be kept. 

Sleep here ’t Oh yes ; and we shets the doors 
and the top part there, and we’re as snug as pos- 
sible.” 

Ugh ! the very idea is repulsive. The cabin is 
stuffy even now — as stuffy as some country cottages — 
and what it must be with the doors and hatchway shut 
is sickening to contemplate. Strange, the inflexible 
dislike which some among us cherish to fresh air in 
their dwellings. But the bargee likes his life. 

“ I’d sooner live in our boat than in they places, 
says he, pointing to some London dwellings 
on the canal side. “ I lay a penny we’re more | 
comfortable than what they are in their rooms, j., 
And if it’s anyways hot, [ | , 

you can always hev a 

A glance at the dirty ~ 

greenish water did not 
promise a very enjoyable 
ablution. But not long 
before I had seen a boy 

lie on his chest over the ' 

canal side and wash his 

face in the water, and 

then comfortably polish 

his dripping countenance 

with his cap. So, appfa- 

rently, this is on*e of the 

unrecognised uses of the 

canal. 

“ 1 was born in a boat,” 


declares bargee in a triumphant tone, “ and I’ve bin 
at the work all my life. Yes, I likes it all right.” 

He seemed to do so. There was an air of con- 
tented happiness about him which wiis as refreshing 
in its way as, no doubt, he found the canal bat!:, 

“ Is that a lamp you’ve got over there ?” 

Yes, that was the lamp, and so polished was the 
little brass contrivance that it shone like gold. 

Near by gleamed a brass candlestick, equally 
bright, and the ticking of a small clock sounded dis- 
tinctly through the cabin. For all the world, the 
narrow little room looked like a small cottage kitchei^ ; 
and the ticking of the clock, heard here so clearly, 
though the roar of London sounded without, added to 
the semblance. 

Yet, of course, there were differences. The stove 
would perhaps seldom, or never, be seen in a cottage. 
It was on the left as you entered, near the door, and on 
the opposite side from the broad settle. It >yas a 
curious egg-shaped contrivance of iron, with the lower 
part of the oval cut off, as it were, and the upper point 
prolonged into a pipe which passed through the roof, 
and served as chimney. A large part of the front 
could be removed, to disclose the glowing fire, or 
hooke«^ on to serve as a “ blower,” and save puffing out 
thJfcheeks of the fire-lighter. , 

Euce a cottage kitchen, too, was some of the paint- 
ing. It glared in such crudely vivid' colours that 
South Kensington would have been shocked. Nor 
was the scene depicted, which represented a curious 
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kind of a castle, particularly enchanting. This adorn- 
ment beamed forth from cupboards — or, being on the 
Heater, we should call them lockers — lining the left side 
of the little cabin. 

^‘Roef watertight ? Oh, yes, that’s safe enough.” 

It rises a little above the sides of tlie barge, so that 
more height is given within the cabin, which is 
situate at the stern of the boat, and the level space 
affords a sufficiently pleasant lounging-placc outside 
in fine weather. The narrow doors of the cabin open 
outward near the tiller, and the “ man-hole,” or hatch- 
way, at the top gives space in which the tilld^an 
work. When not wanted, the tiller can be unshipped 
from the rudder. 

Crudely bright colours flame outside the barge 
cabin, as well as inside. It is adorned, too, by the 
name of its owner and the place whence it hails, or is 
registered— for each canal-boat used as a dwelling 
must now be registered, according to the Acts of 1877 
and 1884 — and so the names of Uxbridge, Paddington, 
Berkhampstead, and others, shine forth on the gaudy 
frame-work. 

“ Now, then, get out the whip ! ” cries bargee. Let 
’em know we’re cornin’.” 

The long lash is not intended for the horse’s back. 
That patient quadruped is not far off, stepping along 
slowly in front ; but the thong could not have reached 
him. The whip is in the second barge, for we have 
two, one towing after the other. No ; the whip is to 
make signals. What the whistle is to the engine the 
whip-crack is to the barge. 

Craclc ! bang ! crack ! 

Like a series of pistol-shots they sound ; and there 
behind, on the second barge, is a youth whirling and 
curling the long thong around him, and enjoying 
himself to his heart’s content. 

The signals produce the desired effect. They “ let 
’em kno\y we’re cornin’ ! ” In other words, the men 
^t the bridge near the Paddington Basin make ready 
to receive us. We have a load of straw from Wen- 
dover, and our bargee is the tnaster of two boats. He 
has a colleague to steer the second barge, a lad to 
help him on the first, and someone to look after the 


ON THE TOWINO-PATH.— UNLOADING. 

horse. On his return Journey he will have a load of 
manure for the country. 

Now the horse, which on former days has seen work 
on a farm, is unhooked, and we glide up to the bridge 
most beautifully. It is a smooth, gliding, easy 
motion, that of a horse-towed barge on a canal, and 
the pace is about four miles an hour. 

Through the bridge opens up a picturesque little 
scene. The canal broadens into a small lake, with an 
island toward the centre, pleasant with trees. Away 
to the right branches one arm of the water to the 
Paddington Basin, where the Grand Junction ends in 
a nest of dust-yards and wharves ; and away to the 
left runs another arm, which is the well-known 
Regent’s Canal. After encircling half London in its 
sinuous embrace, this noted waterway loses itself in 
the Thames at Limehouse. 

At first some of the bargees view bargee’s visitor 
with suspicion. 

“ Look out. Bill ; here’s the School Board man 
a-comin’ artcr you ! ” 

“ Git down into the cabin, will yer ? Hide yerself ! ” 

But, the suspicion allayed, the little maiden appears 
again at the top of the cabin beside the sleeping 
dog, and the mother, keeping guard over another child 
in the cabin, polishes vigorously the shining brass- 
ware in her floating home. 

The two remarks, made on two different barges, are 
significant. The School Board inspector is abroad, 
and the boat children must go to school with the rest. 
No doubt they hate it ; most children do, and have 
done from Shakespeare’s day to this. But the boat 
parents seem to hate it also. 

Why.? Not only because they did without it in 
their young days, but because, being always floating 
on the smooth surface of their narrow waterway, 
they have to board and lodge their children in some 
town or village on shore when they send them to 
school. 

Such, we take it, is the chief reason ; for, although 
some boatmen have homes ashore, many of them 
live on their barges. That is alko, no doubt, the 
reason why women take part so largely in canal life. 
You may see a stalwart young damsel guiding the 
horse on the towing-path, or climbing on old Dobbin’s 
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back when the creature’s work is over, and riding it to 
the stable, or grasping the tiller, and steering the 
barge itself. 

The little maiden of a few summers old, the 
vigorous young damsel of, perhaps, nineteen or 
twenty," and women of uncertain age, are all engaged 
in play or work about the canal-boat. A man and his 
wife will have charge of one, and while the wife steers 
the husband drives the horse, or vice-versit The 
little toddling child begins to pull at a rope, or shout 
like its father, and it is wonderful that in the close, 
confined space it docs not get hurt. 

Canal life is not without its casualties, if we may 
judge from the fact that there arc 
several boatmen in the Infirmary 
of Paddington Workhouse. 

“ How are you a-goin’ on, mate ?” 
shouts a voice from the balcony as 
the barge glides by. 

‘‘ Oh, jess right I ” returns the 
boatman, as he gives a turn to the 
tiller to guide his clumsy, yet 
easily managed, craft aright. 

Yes, he has a friendly word for 
most of those whom he passes on 
his watery road ; but there arc 
others who seem quite disposed to 
maintain their tradition for liot 
and strong language. 

Though the rivalry of railways 
has greatly affected the good for- 
tune of canals, they are not dead 
yet. The Grand Junction— or, to 
speak more accurately, the Pad- 
dington branch of the Grand Junc- 


tion — which enters London by 
way of Willesden, Kensal Green, 

; and Paddington, connects with 

jfl a network of waterways, which 

.y spread far and wide over Eng- • 

^ land. 

^ Paddington Basin, where the 
Grand Junction ends, is like a 
small dock. Here barges are 
laden and unladen, though there 
also wharves and landing- 
" places further up the canal. 

5^' Another end of the Grand 

Junction is at Brentford, where 
it joins the Thames. 

Here, at Paddington, under a picturesque, almost 
Dutch-like, roof, blocks of salt are being unloaded, the 
projecting roof shielding the easily melting mineral 
from the rain. F urther on, bricks and lime, or other 
builders’ materials, are being put ashore, while on the 
opposite side barges are being filled with refuse from 
the Paddington dust carts. 

The stuff brought in by these is first sifted and 
picked over, the old and broken bottles being placed 
in one heap, the battered tinware in another ; finally, 
quantities of the refuse are taken off by the barges to 
be used as manure on the land. Quantities of stable 
manure are also taken away by barges along the canal 
in the same way ; in fact, they convey all kinds of 
hei^ material and bulky and weighty goods, such as 
san^ straw, bricks, coal, etc., in and out of London 
along the smooth and silent waterways. Sometimes 
one proprietor owns several barges, hiring men to 
work them ; some owners, again, have but a couple, 
and work them themselves. 

I'he chief canals in London are the Grand Junction 
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Through London on a Barge. 


and the Regent’s ; and as the Regent’s opens into the 
Grand Junction, not far from Paddington *Basin, they 
may almost be regarded as one. Then there is Sir 
George Duckett’s, connecting the Regent’s and 
Hackney Cut, and the Limchouse, between the Lea 
and the Thames ; while on the south side there is 
the Grand Surrey, Despite its imposing title, this is 
comparatively a small affair, for it is 6nly four miles in 
length, extending from Rotherhithe to Camberwell, but 
connected with various docks. 

It was a great day for Paddington— if not for 
London— when, on the ist of June, 1801, the 
Paddington branch of the Grand Junction Canal was 


The Grand Junction ran cheap trips into the 
country. Fancy cheap trips on a canal barge 1 " But 
our forefathers appeared to like them, for Mr. Robins 
testified that they were beginning to be highly appre- 
ciated by the people who were pent in close lane§ and 
alleys. And certainly the quiet, smooth, gliding 
motion, ’mid unaccustomed fields and rural scenes, 
would not be unacceptable to town-wearied dwellers. 

Passenger traffic was quite a feature, and in those 
pre-railway days, no doubt, a much-appreciated 
feature of the canal. Boats plied frequently between 
Paddington and Uxbridge, and the Paddington 
wharves were busy with goods. 


But then the Regent’s Canal came along, and de- 
tracted from the glory and profit of Paddington. The 
Regent’s was commenced in 1812, and finished eight 
years later. As a well-known company of minstrels 
used to boast, it never performs out of London, but it 
is near upon nine miles long, nevertheless ; nine miles 
it runs through one city. 



PADDINGTON BASIN. 


opened and the first barge arrived. It brought pas- 
sengers from Uxbridge, and might be doing so to-day 
but for the Great Western Railway. 

There was a canal fever at one time, just as there 
was a railway mania later on, and an Act was obtained 
4 br the cutting of the Paddington Waterway in 1795. 
And when, six years later, the canal was opened, bells 
clanged, flags flew, and guns were fired. 

One unfortunate individual suffered the shattering 
of his arm from the bursting of a gun. He never 
forgot the opening of the canal. 

Alas I not very long afterwards a fickle public joy- 
belled and fHed the new railways, the rivals of the 
canals ; and some fifty years later a Mr. Robins, who 
wrote about Paddington, was obliged to say in 1853 
that the shares of the Grand Junction were — like 
some people — below par, though the traffic was still 
considerable. The medicine that would have put 
them above par— more traffic — was just then, perhaps, 
unobtainable. Now, however, the Grand Junction has 
been paying some four per cent, on its ;£l29370o of 
capital, showing that it can drive a fairly profitable 
business even yet, after close upon a century of working. 


By taking on goods through the north and east, and 
down to the Thames, it naturally caused a serious de- 
cline in the quantities landed and warehoused at 
Paddington, and wharfage values there had to climb 
down. 

Like the human lives around it, the Regent’s has 
its smiles and tears, its pleasant places— as when it 
flows beneath the leafy trees of Regent’s Park— and its 
experiences of a commonplace and workaday world. 
It enjoys its West-end and its East-end. It glides 
between North {^nd South Bank at St. John’s Wood, 
and it passes through Hackney and Stepney and 
Limehouse, lingering by Victoria Park on its way. 

It has its business places in its wharves and basins, 
and its big shipping in its dock -by the river ; and it 
has also its times of sorrow, when, dank and lonely; it 
glides through tunnels. Sometimes even it is locked 
up : not for its misdeeds, however, but to check its 
descent, through unevenness of ground, from Pad- 
dington to the Thames. 

There are a dozen of these locks, and forty 
bridges span its course. To voyage all along it from 
north-west to south-east might occupy about four 
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hours, if your barge were not delayed too long at the 
locks. 

Spite of all the railways, the Regent’s still seems to 
carry on a fair traffic, and in its dock at Limehoiise, 
timber and coal, and heavy goods can be unloaded 
into barges, and conveyed through the ea.st and north 
of London. 

The dock has two river entrances : one large, for 
ships, and one smaller, for barges. The big vessels 
are warped through the entrance by means of wheel- 
blocks and capstans. On the lower pier is a stand of 
three large lanterns, looking down the river ; on the 
next, between the entrances, stands a round house 
and a tall flag-staff ; beyond is a swing bridge, mov- 
able by hydraulic power, to admit the passage of the 
big ships. 

Beyond, again, looms up in the evening light ^ 
forest of masts against the sky, diversified by the 
well-known tower of Limehouse Church ; and here, on 
the entrance pier, are two bargees a-talking. 

“ What cheer, Sammy ! ” says one. 

“ What cheer, Bill ! ^ answers the other. 

Then they thrust their hands in their pockets, and 
look up and down the river. 

Just below the pier a barge is moored midway 
between the two entrances. The wind blows the 
smoke clear away from the funnel^ and the bargee 
plays with his dog while his supper is cooking. 

Then he climbs the ladder and joins the two talking 
on the pier, and the dog comes also and barks at 
their shins. And, in spite of the strict prohibitions 
posted up, two boys saunter down and look about. 

For it is evening, and this is the end. After all its 
London vicissitudes, here the canal joins itself quietly 
through the dock to the Thames, and mingles with 
the larger life of the river. Anon booms the hoarse 
whistle of big steamers, and all around sounds the 
muffled, softened roar of old London. 


There arc still so many navigable canals in 
England, that you could 'voyage from this Regent’s 
Canal end to Liverpool by barge. So completely was 
this country covered by these artificial waterways 
during the canal fever, that there was said to be in 
1836, including navigable rivers, no place south of 
"Durham that was over fifteen miles from water- 
travelling. 

Railways, of course, soon rushed past the slow- 
moving canals in public favour ; J)ut there are still 
mone than 3,800 miles of canals open in the 
United Kingdom, while 120 miles have been turned 
into railways. 

The longest canal tunnel is on the Thames and 
Severn, and is called the Sapperton Tunnel. Its 
length is 3,808 yards. No horses tug the boats through, 
but men — like birds for once— rest on wings : that is, 
projecting bits of wood, and “leg” the baizes along, 
or push them with poles. The Lappal tunnel, on the 
Birmingham Canal, is almost as long, extending for 
3,795 yards ; and it has also the reputation of being 
the narrowest— only seven feet nine inches in width. 
The Blisworth, on the Grand Junction, is 3,056 yards 
long, and here steam-tugs are used to haul the barges 
through. 

All along the waterways are inns at intervals for 
stabling the horses, but the boat people sleep on 
their boats. They are moored to the “off” side 
of the canal, and they shut-to the doors and sleep 
soundly. Sometimes they work for eighteen hours ; 
sometimes they get a good night’s rest. When the 
day is bright, it is pleasant enough to glide smoothly 
along at the rate of four miles an hour ; but then 
there is bad .w^eather, and storms arise. And some- 
times the people you meet with are good-tempered 
and sometimes very much the reverse. So barge 
life has its points of resemblance to shore life, 
after all. 
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THE ISLAND OF SIX SHADOWS.. 

BY BESSIE E. DUFFEIT. 


P.VRr THE riKsr. 

T S everywhere like every- 
where else, 1 wonder?” 
queried Bertie, 
stretching him- 
self lazily in the 
warm sand, and 
trying, as he lay 
on his back, to throw 
ducks and drakes 
along the blue, rip- 
pling waters of the 
Channel before him. 

“ I should say so, 
from what 1 under- 
stand of the lucid observation,” rejoined Trevor, who 
■f never failed to make Bertie remember his position as 
a ^lere schoolboy, and so magnify his own dignity. 

“But I know what Bertie means,” I chimed in, 
fearful of a “ row ” between the cousins. “ If he did 
not think that Brittany was a land of knights and 
ogres, doughty deeds and fearsome adventures, he 
did not expect to find it like Folkestone. And now 
he finds that the dolmens are only big stones, the 
champions arc all dead, and worse than all, that Saint- 
Cdlestin is jqst the same as any other fashionable 
watering place ; ” and I glanced about me a trifle 
ruefully. 

Up and ‘down the promenade at our backs gaily- 
dressed Frenchwomen were tripping to the strains of 
a first-rate military band. The tricolour waved from 
the top of two casinos, smart bonnes attended children 
even more smart in appearance, and omnibuses laden 
with passengers drove hither and thither. To Bertie, 
with his poetic mind full of the “ Morte d’Arthur’^ 
and the “ Idylls of the King,” the contrast between the 
Brittany of the poets and the nineteenth century 
reality was a disappointment with which 1 could not 
help sympathising, though I had not shared his exalted 
expectations. Yet the scene was not the less pic- 
turesque. We were on the const of France, lapped 
by the bluest waters of any sea but the Mediterranean. 
Behind us, grim and grey, rose the solid walls en- 
closing the old mediaeval town of Saint-C<^lcstin, its 
delicate cathedral spire rising high into the perfectly 
azure sky. At our feet, and to right and left of us, 
flowed that sea of ultramarine, studded with rocks 
covered thick in yellow weed, on which black cor- 
morants settled, only moving from time to time to 
seek their food nearer the white fringe which played 
about the base of the rocks. About half a mile out 
the sheet of blue was broken by islands, for the 
most part mere rocky specks, but one or two being 
of consideiable size. 

“ It wouldn’t be like other places out there, I should 
think,” observed Ethel, pointing with her pencil to- 
wards the islands, which she was sketching. “ Tin 


sure that biggest one, with the sun just shining on it, 
looks enougli like an enchanted isle to please even 
Bertie’s romantic tastes.” 

“ Don’t 1 wish we could get out there ! ” ejaculated 
the boy excitedly. ^ 

“ I say, Nell and Trevor, couldn’t we have a sail 
there this afternoon ? ” 

“ And try and land on the sunny island, I propose,” 
echoed Ethel. 

“Trevor, there is old Jules Lcnard down by the 
grlve ; go and interview him on the subject.” 

“We’ll beckon him up to us ; my nautical French is 
always shaky,” said 1 revor frankly. “ Hi ! Lenard ! 
What a benefit it is that ‘ Hi ! ’ means the same in all 
languages ! Here he comes.” 

It may be as well here to introduce the actors in 
the drama. 

Trevor and I were brother and sister, and, other- 
wise alone in the world. Bertie and Ethel, also 
brother and sister, were cousins to us— rather far 
away it must be confessed, but still cousins for all 
that, and Ethel, moreover, stood to Trevor in a 
nearer and dearer relationship, whicli was some day 
to merge into the nearest of all. This explanation 
will make the spending of our holiday together a very 
natural arrangement, as it was a very pleasant one. 
We should have preferred, no doubt, d.partie carrk^ but 
in this howling wilderness, yclept the world, it is well 
known that few cups are without a bitter drop, and 
in our draught of bliss the necessity for a chaperone 
was that drop. Ethel’s invalid mother had too much 
regard for conventionality and Mrs. Grundy to risk 
the comment inevitable on a party of young people- 
all under twenty-four years — venturing abroad without 
an older head among them. Ethel’s former governess 
accordingly accompanied us in that capacity ; and 
since, but for her peculiarities, the adventures recorded 
in this veracious history might never have taken 
place, Miss Graync deserves a few words of descrip- 
tion. She had every possible disqualification for a 
good traveller— a bad temper, a persistent affection 
for making the worst of things, and a total lack of the 
talent for making light of trifling annoyances which is 
so valuable in such adverse situations as travel in- 
variably presents. However, she had a most con- 
scientious sense of her position in that she seldom 
left us alone, though there was one drawback to the 
entire fulfilment of her duties- -she was a bad sailor. 
She was rarely visible on board a boat for five 
minutes after the start ; to smell the smoke from the 
funnel of a steamer made her sea-sick on shore, just 
as to watch a sailing boat rolling in harbour rendered 
her giddy. This being the case, there was sotne 
reason in Bertie’s disrespectful ejaculation— 

“ Thank goodness, ’we shan’t have old Gtayne with 
us if we go ! ” 

Lenard was a wizened old specimen of the genus 
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Breton boatman, brimful of superstition, good-natured, legend. Bretons are well known to abound in rever- 

merry, temperate, like the majority of his race, and ence for tradition, and the old boatman was, as has 

with the knowledge of the coast at his fingers^ ends, been said, more than usually scrupulous in such 

He shook his head as we broached our plan, and we matters. But the determination to go to Six Ombres 

soon saw that we had taken a very superficial view of had taken so strong a hold of us all that we told him 

what he termed a very difficult undertaking. He frankly that if he would not accompany us we should 

called all the saints in the calendar to witness that it find someone who would ; a threat which, of course, 

was impossible to go to the islands in an after- resulted in capitulation, though Ethel declared that 

noon. she heard him murmur that it would be difficult to 

“ And, moreover, mesdames et messieurs, it is not discover a man to gratify us. 
every day that the tide would suit to go there at all,"' We were full of our scheme when at dejeuner 
he said, adding the information that a small steamer we met Miss Grayne, who, after her customary 
journeyed thither once a week, weather permitting, fashion, hastened to pour cold water upon it. 
from Saint-Cdlestin. Would we not like to go by the “Shadows without the sun!” she scoffed. “No 
vapeur f doubt he means they can be cast, like any others, by 

There was more than refusal in the indignant tones the moon’s rays as well. Dear me'! How people in 

which vociferated— their senses can attach any interest to such rubbish is 

“ Non^ non ! ” beyond me.” 

What! Go by that screaming, black-smoke-cmitting “It’s not likely to be such ‘a do/” protested 
tug, in company with twenty other tourists, when we Bertie angrily. “ Anyhow, we arc going to make 
might sail softly over the blue waters in romantic sure.” 

solitude.^ Never ! And for Lenard, who, as a rule, “You have only decided to stay a week here,” she 
had no words strong enough in which to execrate observed tartly, ignoring his angry remonstrances, 
the invention of steamers, to propose this ! He “ It may very likely happen that the tide will not suit 
looked a little confused at the storm his words during the time, therefore it is a pity to build so 
raised. much on the chance of going, though it seems to me, 

“ It is a difficult and dangerous passage, Mr. Burke, that you have promised the man such an 

he said. “ Sometimes one can land, sometimes not. exorbitant sum for the job that it is hardly probable 
The voyage to Six Ombres is largely dependent on he will fail to earn it, however unfavourable the 
wind and wave.” weather may be.” 

“ Six Ombres 1 Six Shadows ? Why is it called Like many others, she generally endeavoured to 
that? ” asked Bertie, his big blue eyes opening 
wider, 

“ Well, monsieur, there is a legend, 
replied the old man, hesitating. “It is said 
that there are six rocks on the island which 
throw a shadow whether the sun shines or not.” 

“ And is it so ? You have been there,” 
pursued Bertie eagerly. 

“How can I tell?” replied Lenard phleg- 
matically, but crossing himself devoutly. “ I 
would never venture near such a place if I 
could help it.” 

It will be readily 
imagined that this 
revelation did not 
tend' to diminish our 
desire to take a trip 
to the island, but it 
was not until after 
much persuasion, and 
many promises of a 
pecuniary character, 
that old Lenard con- 
sented to sail with us 
thither on the first 
favourable opportu- 
nity. We laid his 
reluctance entirely 
down to •a supersti- 
tious dislike to visit- 
ing the haunt of the 
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provide disngreegbles fof every emergency, but on the 
following morning her mouth was actually stopped 
for once. Lenard appeared at our hotel shortly after 
first breakfast, with the announcement that the tide 
would take us to Six Ombres if we would be ready to 
start in an hour. The sky was radiantly blue, the sea 
as tranquil as a lake^ and the breeze scarcely sufficient 
to stir the sails of the boats in the harbour. The 
sight of the still, blue waters seemed to animate her 
into unusual courage. 

I will come too,’* she proclaimed valiantly. “ The 
sea is as calm as a mill-pond, and I do not think I 
should be doing my duty by letting Ethel go alone on 
such a wild-goose chase as this.” »- 

Every picnic was this, in her estimation. 

I saw Trevor and Bertie’s countenances fall, nor 
was consternation less plainly marked upon Ethel’s 
rosebud face at this declaration. We always reckoned 
on Miss Grayne’s absence on any sea expedition, 
which, indeed, owed its charm in a large measure to 
this result. 

“ It is a rough passage, you know,” observed Trevor, 
off-hand. 

“No passage would be rough to-day,” replied she 
dauntlessly. 

It was evident that she was not to be dissuaded, and 
abandoning the attempt, we hastened to interview our 
host on the subject of provision for the inner man. 
Ha spread his hands, and averred that it was a 
dangerous expedition. 

“You know, ladies, that Six Ombres has a bad 
name,” he said warningly, 

“ We have been told of the legend, if that is what 
you mean,” I returned. But the truth of it does not 
seem to be supported by any evidence, and we want to 
discover the facts for ourselves.” , 

He smiled uncomfortably, and made a polite obser- 
vation on the subject of English bravery. 

“ But why not go by the steamer in a day or two ? ” 
he concluded. ‘‘Then you would have company, and 
be less lonely.” 

It was our turn to smile. Lonely ? That was what 
we wanted — to feel like Crusocs ! 

“ Well, at least take plenty of food,” he suggested, 
with n final shrug of his shoulders. “ After all, Lenard 
is a good boatman ; you will be safe enough. You 
would like plenty of petits pains and cold chickens.^ 
Good ! I will add a trifle of gruy^re and some butter 
for ces demoisellesl^ and he bustled off. 

We commented very severely on French cowardice 
among ourselves, though not failing to make the most 
of our host’s warnings to Miss Grayne. But her sense 
of duty was proof against all opposition, and at the 
appointed time she joined us on the quay, “Green 
already ! ” as Bertie whispered, but resolute ; and 
armed with all our mackintoshes and innumerable 
rugs, in a bundle almost too heavy to lift. Our pvro- 
visions were considerable enough in bulk to make us 
protest against such impedimenta in the boat. 

“It is so perfectly fine and warm. Miss Grayne,” I 
said, “ we are not likely to need them.” 

“Who can tell when we shall be back?” she 


observed prophetically. “ Besides, you know I never 
* go anywhere without my waterproof and umbrella.” 

We had had previous experience of the fact on many 
occasions ; but never, perhaps, had the precautior 
seemed more absurd than now. The fine-weather 
signal waved from its flag- post on the quay as we 
started, the sky was cloudless, and the sun shone as I 
believe it only does in Brittany in July. There was 
more air, however, on the sea than had appeared pos- 
sible on land. The sails filled and we skimmed 
lightly over the translucent water, followed by the 
shrill screams of adieu from the gamins oh shore. 
Deceptively close to us, in the clear, pure air, shone 
Six Ombres, its golden sands making it gleam like a 
topaz in its sapphire setting ; it, and all the adjacent 
islands, liaving on this glorious morning the peculiar 
effect of standing out of the water, which Lenard 
called mirage^ and said presaged fine weather. * 

“ Why, it isn’t so far, after all ; we are nearly there,” 
cried Ethel, after a while. 

Lenard shook his head. 

“ There is the worst part to go yet, mademoiselle,*^ 
he said merrily. “Ah, we must tack!” and the sail 
flapped with a sudden gust as we changed our course, 
and we steered m and out between the reefs which 
beset the little island. 

Now we began to see something of the dangers of 
the way. One moment w^e were in such a shallow 
channel that we could see the sandy bottom and the 
radiant seaweeds, while the next, the deep green colour 
showed the immense depth of water. One instant we 
had to steer hastily away from the sharp edge of a 
sunken rock just below the surface, and another we 
veered round to avoid stranding on a sandbank, only 
discernible by the yellow tinge of the water over it 
Miss Grayne breathed a sigh of relief as at length we 
passed these manifold perils, and sailed into the belt of 
water surrounding the island. It had looked smooth 
from afar ; but appearances are deceptive, and we 
were soon aware of being in the “ Race,” a current of 
rough water which ran strong round Six Ombres, and 
was at once its protection and peril. Up and down, 
and round and round the apparently insignificant little 
waves tossed our boat, unwieldy as it was with its 
somewhat heavy load. Miss Grayne had just opened 
a large bottle of eau-de-Qologne, and inhaled it, after 
having spilled half, when we suddenly steered into a 
quiet channel, and were Jiblc to land comfortably on 
some rocks on the south side of the island. 

“ Vous voiia ! ” cried Lenard, with an air of relief, 
as we disembarked. “ No, monsieur, I shall not leave 
the boat, but anchor here, and take the opportunity of 
fishing. Fish is abundant in these waters. You will 
be ready to leave by four o’clock, n^est-ce-pasf^' and we 
parted from him. 

We hact brought provisions enough to stock a gar- 
rison, but had been advised that liquids could be pur- 
chased at the little auberge on the island. Thither, 
accordingly, we wended our way, up the Sandy shore 
to the ledge of cliff whereon the cottage stoo#. 

The hostelry was the only habitation on the 
island, and as we approached it was absolutely 
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destitute of human life. A few fowls pecked the sand there was on her most unprepossessing countenance, 

round its whitewashed walls, and a goat, tethered near, signified a disgust and annoyance, quite unintelligible 

made an amiable attempt to butt at us— an effort for- to would-be customers. As our best French drew, at 

tunately frustrated by the brevity of its cord— but other first, no reply, we surmised that her air of stupidity 

sign of life there was none. might be attributable to deafness, perhaps to dumbness 

‘ “What a hole to live in ejaculated Miss Grayne, as well, so we tried the effect of signs, which fortu- 

surveying the place and the surrounding waters with nately proved more successful. ^ She unlocked the 

an air of unmitigated disgust. “ It is a regular no- door, and produced from within several litres of 

man’s-land.” • cider. The sour quality of this beverage not com- 

mending itself to us, we asked for tea, to the 



NO, MONSIEUK, I SHALL NOT LEAVE THE BOAT”’ {p. 250). 


“An awfully Jolly place I call it,” said Bertie steamer to land, so we arc unprovided. The ladies 

maliciously. and gentlemen must be content with what they can 

“ We must have something to drink, nevertheless ; get.” 
my lips are as salt as brine after that long sail,” re- “Anything would be better than this stuff,” said 
marked Trevor, rapping loudly with his stick on the Miss Grayne, who was still suffering from the effects 

door of the inn, which, of course, boasted neither of the Race. “What have you got, my girl ?” 

knocker nor bell. “ Come, come, good folks, look I was looking at her, and saw the dense, senseless 
sharp,” he continued, as a minute or two passed and expression of the creature change marvellously for an 
no answer was vouchsafed. instant. 

The response, which came at last, was not from “How should we have anything.^ We have not 
within, however. A rattle of sabots, and a young girl even wine, or absinthe, or vermouth.” Then, seeing 

ran from the back premises, whence we knew not, and apparently that her outburst had amazed us, she 

stared . blankly at us. She was a short, thick-set relapsed into her former air of idiocy. “ No, nothing 

individual, dressed in a peasant’s cap and a rough, at all ! ” she said sullenly. 

homespun gown. But it was her face and manner “That girl must be insane!” said Ethel to me, 
which attracted (or rather repelled) us more than her as we moved away, with our bottles of cider. “ But 

general appearance. The Breton peasants are not. just fancy leaving a crazy person in charge of an 

noted for beauty, but her skin was uncommonly coarse, inn ! ” 

her eyes dull and bloodshot, her features badly “ Of an island, in *fact ! ” I added, for wc had 

modelled! And typical French politeness was cer- strolled on towards the highest point of the place, and 

tainly, in her case, conspicuous, by absence. Of alacrity still saw no other human being, 
to serve us, there was none ; indeed, what expression Our load was lighter after luncheon, and we made 
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a tour of our domain, with, of course, the object of 
verifying Lenard^s legend. The south side of Six 
Ombres was low and sandy, and gradually sloping 
from the high grass-covered rocks of the summit, but 
the northern shore was very different. High 
precipitous rocks bounded it, descending with awful 
suddenness to a stgny, bouldcr-bcsct beach. The 
Channel waves broke on this beach strongly, and ran 
foaming here and there into coves and gulleys formed 
by the rocks— a terrible, almost impossible, landing 
place this for any boat ! 

“ It may be somewhere here that the Six Shadows 
would be,’* said Bertie, pointing from the height on 
which he stood, downward to a part of the beach 
entirely shut off from the sunshine. Yes ! he added 
excitedly ; ‘‘ I do really believe I sec six tall rocks 
round the other side of that cove — in a row, just 
as Lenard described them! I must try and get 
there ! " 

The boy's fair face was flushed with heat and 
e^igerness, and for an instant we all hesitated to speak. 
Dowfi below us, a little distance to our left, was a 
strange-looking cave — strange because it looked 
almost too smoothly hollowed out to be natural. We 
could not see into it, or decide whether it ran far back 
under the cliff, but from the darkness of the portion 
visible it had the appearance of doing so. Shutting 
in the cave from observation on the side farthest from 
us, stood several tall, detached rocks, their sharp 
heads rearing themselves above the cliff-top, the cave 
itself being concealed by them, though, from their 


other side, the straight piece of sandy shore leading 
round to the landing-place could be distinctly seen. 
These Bertie surmised to be the legendary rocks. It 
seemed too bad to deny him the wish of his heart to 
investigate the mystery, yet, to reach the spot would 
involve a great and quite unjustifiable risk. From 
where we stood, a narrow, ledge of rock — almost as 
narro\Y as a knife-blade it was ! — sloped to the cove in 
question, into which the tide, though ebbing, was 
still breaking, and playing about the ugly sharp-looking 
pieces of broken rock. Bertie climbed like a cat, and 
was as sure-footed as a chamois, but even if he 
managed to make his way down the black gruesome- 
looking rocky cliffs, he might be overtaken by a wave, 
and knocked down, if nothing worse. 

Trevor shook his head in response to the appealing 
glance for permission. 

‘‘It's not woith while, old fellow,” he said good- 
naturedly, and with reluctance. “ You might easily 
either break your neck, or be dashed to atoms, or be 
drowned. And we don’t want you to do any one of 
the three, you know.” 

“ IVe gone down places every bit as bad,” persisted 
Bertie, his bright face falling. “ Don’t you remember 
at Landry Beacon, Ethel ? ” 

“That was not as dangerous, and as Trevor says 
not, don’t attempt this,” advised his sister. “ But 
what a nuisance ! 1 did want to satisfy my mind 

about the legend.” 

Trevor was not proof against her look of disap- 
pointment. 
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“ I’ll go myself it will be safe enough for me/* he 
interposed hastily. I suppose if I tell you that there 
are six tall rocks in the shade, which do nol cast a 
shadow, it will be enough to satisfy you ? ** 

“ T/tal it will not ! ” we all cried in chorus. 
“ They may not be the righ^ rocks at all ! *’ 

“You see, he doesn’t take any interest in it,” 
continued Bertie. “ It will be fixr better for me to 
go. I believe I am more nimble than he is, too.” 

Ethel and I were silent : both inquisitive, but both 
unwilling that danger should be run into for curiosity’s 
sake. “ 

“What do you think, Mies Grayne?” Ethel asked 
tentatively. 

“ That you must all be insane,” returned our 
chaperone shortly, and adding sarcastically : “ How- 
ever, it is only in keeping with the whole of this busi- 
ness. Why not urge Bertie and Mr. Burke both to 
go? It would only result in two necks being broken 
instead of one.” 

“ 1 will go when the tide is at the lowest. It will 
be that at about three o’clock, 1 believe,” said Trevor, 
biting his lips angrily. “ In the meantime, suppose 
we take another turn round the place and try and 
discover six rocks in a more accessible position.” 

Accordingly we strolled about on the short, turfy 
grass, for a time — Trevor and Ethel together, Miss 
Grayne and I busy with our own thoughts. The 
delicious breeze, and the views all around us, served 
to dispel our fancies, and we had almost forgotten 
the rocks and the legend, when they were brought to 
my recollection by the suddgn disappearance of 
Bertie. 

“ Why, where is that boy ? ” I ejaculated. 

“ He was chasing the lizards a minute ago,’’, said 
Ethel rather vaguely. 

Ah ! the minutes are lightning-footed when lovers 
are together ! 

“ There are numbers of the nasty things darting 
about these stones,” said Miss (Grayne, holding up 
her skirts as though she were afraid tliat the terrified, 
bright green streaks would run up them. “And 
he ” 

But an exclamation from Trevor interrupted 
her. 

“As I live, he is halfway down those rocks !” he 
said, in anger that the glory of the exploit had been 
thieved from him. “ Foolhardy young imp !” 

We went softly to the spot, and watched in silence, 
for fear of startling the daring boy. For a minute or 
two we held our breath, as quickly and lightly he 
sprang from one rough foothold to another, with as 
much ease Jis a mountain goat. A final spring and he 
was on the beach, making for the point of the cove 
which partly hid the rocks from us, and still com- 
pletely unconscious of being watched. He was never 
really out of sight, for throwing a hasty glance at the 
rocks behind the point, he gave a great start, and 
began to return with what seemed to us remarkable 
speed. 

“He can hardly have had time to notice any- 
thing ! ” murmured his sister, and we saw him hastily 
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and unsteadily climbing the precipitous path to the 
top of the cliff. 

“ Have a care there ! ” shouted Trevor warningly to 
him. “ Wild beasts aren’t after you ; take your time ! ” 

But when he had reached the summit, and stood 
breathless beside us wc were all amazed at his white, 
scared-looking face. 

“Well,” we cried eagerly, “ what did you sec? Is 
it so or not ? ” 

“Oh, I never noticed,” he replied pantingly, and 
looking a trifle ashamed. “ But that cavern runs a 
long way back ; and— and— it is full of men / ” 

Wc all burst out laughing. 

“ Tigers, I should think, by the way you ran away 
from them,” said Trevor scornfully. 

“ Oh ! you may sneer,” returned Bertie hotly. “ But 
they were horrid blackguard-looking fellows ; and 
one made for me with a knife.” 

“ He has got a sunstroke,” said Miss Grayne posi- 
tively. 

“ They must have been fishermen. Lenard was 
probably among them, only you did not wait to see,” 
I said soothingly. 

As he mopped his clamp hot brow, we whispered 
together for a moment. He had evidently lost his 
head for a minute by coming hastily upon a cave 
full of men where he expected to see no one, and 
after his exciting climb. We agreed to say no more 
on the subject, for Bertie was a plucky boy, and 
worthy of a better fate than teasing. More to divert 
his mind than anything else- for it was before the 
appointed time of leaving — I proposed that we should 
see whether Lenard’s signal for our departure was 
hoisted. But his ideas of time and ours did not in- 
variably agree, for his red handkerchief already 
floated from the bow of the boat, and we^liiirried to 
the large flat stones on the sandy beach, which formed 
the only approach to a landing - place on the 
island. 

“You have cut short our stay, Lenard,” I protested. 
“ It is not yet four o’clock.” 

“ No, mademoiselle,” he replied. “ But the wind is 
freshening, the sky is not so settled, and I am afraid 
that the tide may come in rough. That is why I am 
anxious to be oft.” 

Our ignorance had implicit faith in his wisdom, and 
we were preparing to get into the boat when an 
ejaculation of* dismay from Miss Grayne stopped 
Ethel’s foot midway. 

“ My waterproof ! I must have left it on the cliff 
in the hurry of departure,’’ came from Miss Grayne, 
in acid tones. “ I must have it — it is a valuable one, 
nearly new ! ” 

We all gave vent to exclamations of annoyance 
and impatience, Lenard’s being loudest of .all. 

“ I must run and fetch it for her, I suppose. It 
won’t take me more than a minute or two,” said 
Trevor with scant ceremony. 

“Don’t trouble him to go, Miss Grayne. Let me 
buy you a new one instead !” offered Ethel 
eagerly. 

“ I would rather have my own, I thank you, Ethel,” 
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replied the governess with dignity. ‘‘It is worth 
thirty shillings/’ 

“Every moment is worth that now,” muttered 
Lenard, who understood some English. 

“ She will only be ill if it is rough, and it will serve 
lier well right,” Ethel and I agreed, for that cloak of 
hers was a regular noire to us. 

Instead of the minute he promised, however, fully 
twenty passed 
slowly by before 
Trevor appeared, 

Lenard bitterly 
complaining of 
every second’s de- 
lay. The tide had 
turned, and was 
flowing, as is cus- 
tomary . in some 
parts of the coast 
of Brittany, with 
cjotraord inary rapi- 
dity. /Every instant 
we could see the 
waves creeping 
higher up the sand 
and growing bigger, 
until at length 
Trevor came 
springing back. 

He flung the miss-* 
ing article into tlie 
boat, saying that 
he had had a re- 
gular hunt for it, 
jumped in, and we 
pushed ^hurriedly 
off. In the first 
stretch of smooth 
water we knew 
nothing amiss, but 
once in the Race, 
the effect of the 
strengthening tide 
was immediately 
apparent. The con- 
trary waves seemed 
to seize Uie boat 
and fling it Idther 
and thither. Lenard 
managed the sails, 
while Trevor had the rudder, and it was from their 
faces that I gleaned the suspicion of something wrong, 
for we had our backs to Six Ombres. Like Trevor, 
however, I have had some little experience of yacht- 
ing, enough to know the folly of disturbance in a 
small boat, so I held my peace until Lenard’s voice 
confirmed my fears. 

^^SaprisiiP' he exclaimed excitedly. “This is 
much worse than I imagined. It is useless to pro- 
ceed.” 

“ Why, what is the matter ? ” cried Miss Grayne 
nervously. ■ 


“ We are making no way, madam,” said Lenard. 
“ Look j we are as near to the island as ever.” 

We all turned and saw that the statement - was 
true ; the wind had changed, and we could not get out 
of the Race. 

“If it had not been for that waterproof, we 
should have been through the current by this time,” 
said Lenard, who had no delicacy on the subject of 
laying the blame at the right door. “ As it is, I must 
put you back at Six Ombres for a while, to see whether 
the wind will sink or change, and the sea grow 
calmer.” 

We could but assent in any case ; and, in truth, the 

adventure rather 
chimed in with the 
tastes of all parties 
save one. Miss 
Grayne alone was 
disgusted with the 
delay, and, regard- 
less of the patent 
fact that she was 
the cause of it, com- 
plained bitterly of 
Lenard’s stupidity, 
the dangerous 
coast, and our folly 
in attempting such 
an expedition. 

“Nobody can 
say that I did , not 
try to dissuade you, 
monsieur,” said 
Lenard, appealing 
to Trevor. “ For 
it is strange that I 
ha* never brought 
a f rty to Six 
^^mbres without a 
misadventure. . It 
seems like fate, es- 
pecially as it is the 
same with my 
mates.” 

The old man 
looked so . rueful 
that we . hastened 
to reassure him. 

“ Oh, we can 
easily while away 
an hour or two on the island,” we assured him. “ We 
wanted more time.” 

But it is an astonishing fact that in such cases as 
ours, of upset of plans, the unexpected leisure seldom 
does otherwise than drag. It is an hour unprovided 
with occupation, and though we essayed to fill it by 
further explorations, the effort was a failure. Whether 
because we were all getting hungry, and the food 
declared enough for a garrison was exhausted, or 
because it had become chilly, I know not. But for 
some reason or another, we found ourselves soon 
standing* on the beach again, shouting anxious 



“quickly and lightly UK SPRANG FROM ONE ROUCHI FOOTHOLD TO 
ANOTHr-iK” (^. 253). 
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inquiries to Lenard in the boat, about the chances of a 
start. We did not need his reminders that the sea 
was growing rougher, for we could see the white horses 
making merry all round us ; the wind, too, blew in 
fitful gusts, and grey clouds were beginning to obscure 
the sun and to scud rapidly over the blue sky. 

‘‘We could not progress even as much as before,” 
responded Len^ird. “And if the wind does not quickly 
change, we shall not be able to get :)ff to-night, I 
fear.” 

“I’m sure none of us would mind sailing in the 
dark,” Ethel was beginning, when Trevor cut her 
short. 

“ He has no lantern, you see, dear, and it would be 
highly dangerous to try to sail between these rocks 
after dark. The moon is on the wane, remember, 
and gives no light. How late would it be safe to 
start ?” he called to Lenard. 

“ At seven, at a pinch,” he rejoined, “ but no later. 
I can sleep in the boat well enough myself. But 
what about the repose of these ladies ? ” 

“ Oh, no doubt we can be put up at the auberge^^ 


Ethel and I replied immediately, and we resolved to 
walk about until the question of departure, or non- 
departure, should be finally settled. 

“You are disagreeably punished now for desiring 
adventures,” was Miss Grayne’s comforting observation 
after a pause. 

“ Oh, call this a disagreeable adventure —I think it 
is great fun ! ” cried Ethel in bravado. 

“Well, 1 certainly wish I had not to share your fun,” 
returned the governess tartly. “ It is seven now. 
What is that man saying ? ” 

A murmur of “ Cest inutile / ” was wafted from 
across the sea, and Trevor hastened towards us. 

“No use! We must make up our minds to stay 
here till early to-morrow morning,” he said. “ Let us 
go to the inn and settle about the night.*’ 

“ And get something to eat, too,” continued Bertie. 
“ Tm perfectly ravenous I ” 

“ I Vv^ish that girl were not so mad ! ” Ethel and I 
remarked to each other, as we retraced our steps, hum- 
bly carrying the despised nigs. 

KND OK l AKT THE HKST. 



“'PHIS TOO, TOO SOLID FLESH!" 


BY A FAMir.Y DOCTOR. 


disease 
which men and 
omcn^ s tilTer so 1 ighUy 

f hi* igC’j. b-jlh by the patients 

r ,M.; u.'V Uieir friends, .'s 
f or ('orpuie‘'»ce 

(In- jn’ .ni.iticaily nv!C- 
ti.MH-.. ; V ■ 'mbonpoinr), 
Soiv riv»v je surprised’to 
ruid this coruliMi..^ leferred to as a 
c.sease It i‘> so customary to 
regard the increasing bulkincss 
often seen in middle age as a 
natural consequence of advancing 
years and of a prosperous, well-spent life, that in all 
our conventional representations of happy and jovial 
•old age fat is a prominent feature. But obesity is, 


nutrition, (i) The food which is taken is either 
excessive in quantity or crroncoCis in quality or kind. 
Physiologically, foods arc divided into proteids (meat), 
fits, carbo-hydrates (sugars and starches, the basis of 
farinaceous foods), salts, and water. It his been 
shown that fat is formed in the body, even though no 
lat. be taken, by the conversion of excess of both 
proteids and of carbo-hydrates. Even a small excess 
of carbo-hydrates may produce this result. 

It has been further found that not only the quantity 
of food taken, but also its quality or kind, must be 
proportionate to the work done in order to preserve' 
the best and the most vigorous health. It is forgetful- 
ness of this fact that so frequently causes middle-aged 
people, especially women, to grow rapidly stouter. 
The amount of regular daily work-in other words, the 
amount of exercise — they take grows insensibly less, 
while they eat the same amount of food ; they take the 


nevertheless, a disease, and when it becomes excessive 
it is ( >vcn attended with danger to life, for the tissues 
and organs of the body are ill-nourished, and tliem- 
sclves uvalorgo fatty degeneration. 

A progressive increase in weight after the body has 
attained its complete development, even though it may 
^ noticeable degree, tends to diminish 
Gift' bodily strength and activity ; \w? are thereby 
rendered more susceptible to disease and less capable 
•of battling with it. Moreover, there is the personal 
disfigurement, the inevitable accompaniment of any 
-departure from vigorous health. 

The deposition of fat is due in all cases to faulty 


same kind of food as they did when they were enjoying 
the full activity of early life. A moment’s consideration 
will make this more evident. ‘ While a boy or girl is 
growing, food must be taken not only to supply the 
energy for their daily work, but also to build up the 
increasing bulk of the body. After maturity is attained, 
from about twenty-five years of age to fifty years, the 
body is generally doing a maximum amount of work 
which needs a proportionate amount of food. Then, 
after this age, the activities of the body grow less, and 
demand a corresponding diminution in the food supply. 
If this diminution is not observed the consequence is 
either that the excess is stored up chiefly as fat, or 
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else the internal ors^^'are unduly taxed to get rid of 
it, with the result tfiat eventually disease of these 
organs is induced. (2) Faulty nutrition, leading to 
the deposition of fat, may be due not only to errors in 
diet, but also to an unhealthy state of the body. In 
these cases the food which is taken, not necessarily in 
undue amount, is not fully assimilated or utilised 
in the body. Part of it is converted into fat, and 
instead of being used to supply the needs of the 
economy, is deposited in the tissues. This condition 
is sometimes associated with anaemia, and requires 
careful medical attention. 

To prevent the ordinary accumulation of fat due to 
errors of diet, various methods of treatment have been 
devised. One of the most widely known, at any rate 
by name, is that of Banting, who showed sufficient 
confidence in it to subject himself to his own treatment 
—and with a very good result. The two principal 
features of the Banting treatment arc (i)a considerable 
limitation of the total quantity of food usually taken, 

' and, owing to the diminution of the amount of carbo- 
hydrates in particular, a proportionate excess of proteid 
food, (2) combined with a restriction in the amount of 
fluids. Although there is a wide-spread popular 
opinion that liquids in large amount tend to cause the 
accumulation of fat, the view is not held universally ; 
indeed, some investigators actually recommend a large 
quantity of fluid, generally hot tea or other warm 
aromatic drinks. The scheme for a daily food supply, 
drawm up by Banting, was a^ follows : — 

Breakfast^ at 9 a.ni., consisted of 5 to 6 oz. of animal 
food — meat or boiled fish (except pork or veal), a 
little biscuit or i oz. of dry toast : 6 to 7 oz. of solids 
in all. A large cup of tea or coffee (without milk or 
sugar) ; 9 oz. of liquid. 

Dinner at 2 p.m. Fish or meat (avoiding salmon, 
eels, herrings, pork, and veal), 5 to 6 oz. any kind of 
poultry or game. Any vegetables except potatoes, 
parsnips, beet-root, turnips, or carrots. Dry toast, i 
oz. Cooked fruit unsweetened. Total of solids, 10 to 
12 oz. 

Tea^ 6 p.m. Cooked fruit, 2 to 3 oz., a rusk or two : 

’ 2 to 4 oz. of solids. 9 oz. of lea, without milk or 
sugar. 

Supper y 9 p.m. Meat or fish as at dinner, 3 to 
4 oz. 

Another method of treatment which has been largely 
adopted in Germany seems at first sight to be calculated 
to produce exactly the opposite result to the one 
desired. It proposes to cure fat people by giving 
them abundance of fat to eat. But it is really based 
on scientific principles, and was advocated long ago 
by Hippocrates, the father of medicine. When much 
fatty food is taken the appetite is satisfied with a con- 
siderably smaller amount, and it prevents in like 
manner the consumption of comparatively large 
quantities of animal or nitrogenous food, which are 
necessary under other methods of treatment, and 
which, as we have already explained, may help in the 
formation of fat. Sometimes this treatment has 
caused dyspepsia, owing to the difficulty of digesting 
fat. 


At the present day the system most used is that 
designed by a German doctor named Oertel. In this 
system attention is paid not only to diet, but to exercise 
and the general method of living. One of the main 
objects he keeps in view is to restore the vigour and 
tone of the heart and circulatory apparatus, which is 
often seriously lowered in stout people. His diet 
follows that of Banting rather closely, but he allows 
more fatty food and a little more carbo-hydrate food. 
Alcohol in every form is best avoided, as it invariably 
tends to fatty degeneration. Beer is most injurious of 
all. Steady exercise, of such a nature as to cause 
slight exertion (for example, climbing heights), is 
recommended, but it must not be excessive. The 
patient must always rest when a feeling of palpitation 
comes on. 

In all cases in which a sudden change in the manner 
of living is made with the view of effecting a cure of 
excessive corpulency, a period of more or less com- 
plete rest must be taken, for the sudden stoppage of 
a considerable quantity of the food usually eaten may 
cause exhaustion, which would be injurious if the 
patient endeavoured to carry on his usual work. This 
precaution is especially necessary when the milk cure 
is adopted. Skimmed milk is the only, or almost the 
only, food allowed until the weight has dropped to the 
normal figure, when the patient resumes a carefully 
chosen mixed diet. 

The objects of all the systems of treatment are the 
same, and may be summarised thus ; — (i) To reduce 
the weight by so limiting the amount of food and by 
so increasing the gfiercisc that the excess of fat stored 
up ill the body is used up. (2) To prevent re-accu- 
mulation of fat by choosing a diet suitable to the 
particular case, which is calculated to suffice for the 
daily needs of the body without any excess. These 
objects are effected by the application of a few general 
rules to particular cases. Sugar must be entirely 
avoided, if possible, but saccharin may be used to 
sweeten tea or other food. Starchy and farinaceous 
food must be taken sparingly. Dread is best in the 
form of well-made toast. Hard Captain biscuits are 
suitable. Meat must be taken once a day only. A 
little fish or an egg may be allowed, however, at other 
meals. The oily varieties of fish (such as salmon or 
mackerel) are not so suitable as white fish.. It is not 
necessary to eschew fats altogether, since they are useful 
in all cases, and a small amount is even indispensable. 
The most suitable fat is butter, which is generally 
easy of digestion. Massage has been recommended. 
Regular exercise is essential. 

A cure, after all, depends largely upon the patient’s 
strength of mind, since the success of the treatment 
depends almost entirely upon the rigid adherence to a 
restricted diet, which soon bepomes irksome. If he is 
unable to resist some favourite dish (generally it is the 
one most unsuitable for his complaint), or if he refuses 
or is unable to take the necessary regular exercise, all 
the rest of the treatment is vain, and becomes labour 
lost. If these temptations are overcome, if the effort 
is successful, the reward of a complete cure is not 
long withheld. 
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HOW AN OLD TALE CAME TRUE. 

BV WILLIAM CAIRNS. 


HEAVY gale was blowing from 
the south-west when, on a gloomy 
autumn afternoon at the com- 
mencement of the present cen- 
tury, a man and a woman stood 
together where two roads crossed 
at a spot overlooking the fishing 
village of Pcncalis. The girl — 
for she could hardly have been more than eighteen — 
was dressed in a thick cloak and hood, and carried a 
small bundle, while the man held the bridle of a large 
brown horse that stood pawing the ground beside 
him. 

“ You are playing a true game with me ? he said, 
as he fixed a keen look upon his companion. 
t “ As I hope to be saved, I am,’’ she protested. 

Tlic young fellow laughed. 

“ Never mind about that, Miss Patty. The least 
said on that point, perhaps, thc' better. But if you 
serve me in this. I'll make it worth your while to run 
the risk.” 

“ The risk ! Surely, sir, there’s no harm in helping 
my young lady to a good husband ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” he said carelessly, “ Pll make her a good 
husband. Pin not a bad fellow, ch, Pattj' A bit 
wild, perhaps, but not more than a young fellow of my 
station should be." 

“ Not a bit, Pm sure, sir; and I don’t see why Miss 
Hilda should object to you.” 

“ It isn’t the girl herself. Pm certain of that, in 
spite of her prudish airs. It’s the father. Pm not so 
blind but I can see that,” he continued, with a self- 
satisfied nod, ‘^but when we’re once rnarried, it will 
all come right ; and marry her I will. When once I 
set my mind on a thing, you might as well try to roll 
the camel yonder up the beach as to turn me from it.” 
As he spoke he pointed to a large rock, one of a group 
now almost hidden by thc water that foamed round 
them. “ Yes, when my mind’s set on a thing, Pve got 
to have it ; and it’s set on having Hilda Rivers for my . 
wife.” 

“ Well, sir, Pve done my best for you.” 

You shan’t lose by it, Patty ; and here arc five 
guineas, in earnest of what’s to follow.” 

“You see, Mr. Tregarnon,” Patty went on, “the 
doctor’s an early man. He’ll often be abed soon after 
dark, but sometimes Miss Hilda will sit up reading for 
hours. Now, if you see a light in thc little turret-room 
when the fest of the house is dark, you may be sure 
’tis she. Pve undone thc door at thc foot of the 
turret, and as it’s always supposed to be fast, and 
never used, no one ever goes near it. But I wouldn’t 
have done it, sir, except that you’ve promised to make 
Miss Hilda a good husband.” 

“ Never fear for that. How long shall you be away 
visiting your old mother } ” ^ 

“ A week, sir.” 


“Then you’ll maybe hear of something when you 
get back. And now,” he added, as he mounted his 
horse, “ Pnr for Pengarten. Pll get the two Venners 
over from there and keep them snug at my place till 
the job’s done. \ may not be back in time to do any- 
thing to-night, but Pll have a look at the window, 
all the same, and if I fio see the light in it, why, the 
later it is, thc less chance of waking anyone. Then if 
Powis won’t do the business off-hand. I’ll have the 
brandy-drinking old thief bundled out of his living. 
So put your best foot forward, Sultan, for I reckon ” — 
looking up .at thc sky — “ we’ve a rough journey before 
us. (food-l)ye t’ye, Patty.” 

The road Walter Tregarnon took ran inland from 
the village. He had not yet disappeared along it, 
when thc lumbering carrier’s cart by which thc girl 
was to travel came in sight. When he reached the 
place where she waited for him, the driver stopped, and 
w.as about to help her in, when he paused and turned 
his gaze seaward. From behind a narrow headland 
to the west of the village came the report of a gun. 

“Ay, ay,” said thc carrier, “I know what that 
means. Pd rather be here than there— the Lord help 
them ! But in with you, lass, for we must push on.” 

Pencalis stood upon a dangerous and unfrequented 
part of the Cornish coast, its few cottages being 
huddled together ui)on the verge of thc bare, rocky 
shore. Apart frdn these dwellings, and somewhat 
more inland, was a good-sized house, which had 
formerly been the residence of the Tregarnons, the 
only family of any standing in the neighbourhood. 
The father of its present rcprescntrtlvc had, however, 
built himself another house at a Lpot more to his 
liking, 'about a mile distant, and Mount Kerris had 
been empty for some years. In an ordinary way, it 
might have fallen to pieces from' neglect before anyone 
could have been found to inhabit so desolate a place, but 
it happened that one Dr. Rivers, a good-hearted but 
eccentric man, having, while still in the prime of life, 
received a heavy blow in the loss of his wife, decided 
to retire for a time from the world, and seek some 
spot where he could indulge his sorrow in private. 
,His only surviving child, Hilda, was then nineteen. 
At thq’time of our story she was a beautiful girl of 
twenty, tall and graceful, with fair hair and dark grey 
eyes, which were usually rather pensive, the result, 
possibly, of thc lonely life she had been leading for the 
past year. She, like her father, soon won the regard 
of their poorer neighbours, so that there were none^ 
even among the most rugged, who would have thought 
of affronting her. The one person whose presence 
made her uneasy, and whom she strove to avoid, was 
young Squire Tregarnon, whose ancestors, as already 
stated, had lived at Mount Kerris for generation?, and 
whose tenant Dr. Rivers was. He had shown a di:, 
position to be very friendly to the new-comers, but 
his conversation and manners were not such as to 
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favourably impress a gentleman of refined ideas and 
studious habits. He received very slight encouragement 
to continue his visits, his evident admiration for Hilda 
being an additional reason for this. Vain of his 
superiority to those among whom he had always lived, 
ignorant and inexperienced, hi^ tastes were on a par 
with his want of education and knowledge of good 
society ; for his principal associates were the most 
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out of sight of the village, when almost the whole 
population of Pencalis, roused by the signal he had 
heard, crowded togethfer upon the beach. 

“There goes another gun,” said an old fisherman. 
“ Shell heave in sight presently.” 

** There she is ! ” cried a dozen eager voices a 
moment after, as a distressed ship came in view^ round 
the point of land previously mentioned. 
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idle and, dissolute young men of the village, who, 
proud of his friendship, flattered and encouraged his 
vices. Before Hilda had been three months in the 
neighbourhood he proposed for her, and upon his 
rejection left the house in displeasure, though convince 
that Dr. Rivers would repent having declined so 
advantageous an offer. Still, as time went on, he 
could obtain no other answer, and his determination 
to possess Hilda increased with her coldness. 

The carrier who had taken up Miss Rivers’s maid 
had scarcely passed a turn of the road which took him 


“She’s trying hard to keep out,” said the first 
speaker, “but the gale has pretty nigh tore the sticks 
out of her already.” 

“ Can nothing be done, Aaron Polwrath ? ” asked a 
grave-looking man, who had joined the group with a 
fair girl on his arm. 

“ Not afore what’s going to happen comes to pass, 
I’m afeard, sir,” was the reply ; and the girl, with an 
exclamation of terror, raised her arm, and pointing 
towards the ship, cried — 

“ Oh, father ! look ! she is going straight for the 
camel ! ” 
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Those on board, perceiving the new danger that 
threatened them, could now be seen making strenuous 
efforts to avoid it, while the consternation on shore 
reached the highest pitch. Amid alternating cries of 
“ She’ll clear it I “ She won’t ! ” a couple of stout 
fishing-boats were hauled down to the beach and 
made ready. Then in a moment a death-like silence 
fell upon all. Ih the distance beyond the object upon 
which all eyes were fixed, its angry crest seeming to 
touch the dark cloud that bent over it, swept shore- 
ward a huge wave. On it came, mighty, resistless. 
Hilda Rivers hid her face against her father, and the 
old fisherman muttered, “TheyTe trying hard for it. 
May the Lord have mercy on all good sailors that die 
at the ropes like men ! ” 

The words were hardly spoken when the ship, now 
close on the rocks, seemed almost buried in the enor- 
mous wave that in another instant hurried it to 
destruction. There was a wild cry, a momentary 
vision of bursting timbers, a crash that was heard 
Amid the noises of the storm, and then the wave swept 
ove/ its prey and broke upon the shore like thunder. 
Those who were in advance bore back as it ran up the 
beach, forcing its way among the rocks and boulders 
that stood above high-water mark, swirling and foam- 
ing round them, and drawing the rattling shingle after 
it as it receded. Round one of the two boats stood a 
dozen men, their. strong hands grasping gunwale and 
tholepin, their bodies bent forward. As they dragged 
it down after the retreating wave, old Aaron Polwrath 
shouted, Take care of the wreckage, boys ! ” The 
wreckage 1 Was there nothing left but scattered, 
drifting fragments.^ Yes, here and there a human 
form rose for an instant, and then sank again into the 
trough of the sea, in more than one instance to appear 
no more. .Soon the second boat was launched, and in 
about an hour both returned : the first bringing a 
passenger and two seamen, the next three seamen and 
another passenger. I'he bodies of the captain and the 
second mate were found upon the beach when the tide 
ebbed, and on the following day two fresh mounds in 
the old churchyard marked where they lay. For the 
rest, they were borne to where they had no need of 
earth to cover them. 

One of the passengers was a dark well-featured man 
of thirty or thereabout, and, so far as could be judged 
of one newly rescued from a drifting spar, of an agree- 
able, straightforward bearing. The other was about 
' the same age, or perhaps a year or so younger, and 
from their manner of greeting each other it was evident 
they were friends as well as fellow-travellers. At such 
a moment ceremony would have been out of place, 
and when Dr. Rivers invited them to pass the night at 
liis house, his offers of hospitality were accepted as 
frankly as they were tendered. Four of the sailors, 
who were uninjured, found shelter in the village^ and 
arrangements were being made, under the doctor’s 
personal direction, to convey the remaining one, who 
was badly hurt, up to Mount Kerris, when Hilda 
hastened homeward in advance, to give orders for such 
hurried pl-eparation as could be made for the reception 
of those who were to follow with her father. 


While Dr. Rivers was doing what he could to relieve 
the suffering of the injured man, his two remaining 
guests retired until their garments were dried, by which 
time the usual evening meal was served. From the 
conversation which took place while he was doing the 
honours of his simple board, the doctor learned that 
the ill-fated ship was the Vasco de Gama^ from Cadiz 
to London ; that having been abroad for some time, 
his visitors had taken their homeward passage in 
her, 

“ And that should remind me,” said the elder, “ that 
the names of those who are so much indebted to your 
kindness are as yet unknown to you. Allow me first 
10 introduce my friend, Mr. George Lane ; next 
myself, Mark Chester, the son of Judge Chester of 
whom you may have heard.” 

“ Of whom I may liave heard ! ” repeated his host, 
gazing at him in astonishment. “ Are you little Mark 
Chester.^” Mark Chester returned the look with 
one of equal surprise. “ Your father,*’ continued the 
doctor, “ was my ejearest friend, though we have not 
met for many years. Surely you have heard him 
speak of Stephen Rivers 1 ” 

“ Heard him speak of you, sir ! ” exclaimed Chester, 
in his turn, as he started to his feet, and wrung the 
doctor’s hand. “ Well do I remember you. I was a 
boy of twelve, when you left London to take possession 
of some property you had inlieritcd close to Exeter, 
and to practise in that town. But how is it we meet 
here.?’’ 

The doctor’s face grew grave again. He was 

commencing, “A loss that 1 have had ” when 

Mark said, blushing at his own forgetfulness ; 

“True, sir ; I — I heard of it, and of your retirement 

hither, also ; but the events of ilie last few hours 

I beg your pardon.” 

“My daughter,” said Dr. Rivers, lurning to her, 
partly to relieve the young man’s embarrassment by 
changing the subject, “ you will hardly recollect. She 
was but an infant when you last saw her.” 

“For all that, I remember iier,’ replied Chester 
glancing at Hilda, who was sitting opposite, her 
face slightly flushed by her interest in this strange 
meeting of her father with the son of his old friend. 
Mark thought : “Is this tall, handsome girl, the little 
crowing thing 1 can just manage to recall. — Yes, Miss 
Rivers,” he continued aloud, “your father is one of 
whom I retain the most pleasant recollections. Often 
have I stood by his side, listening to his tales of giants 
and fairies.” 

Hilda smiled. “ My father,” she answered, 
“ though a man of science, was always great in the 
literature of fairyland.” 

“ There was one story you used to tell, sir,” went on 
Mark. “A damsel who dwelt in a lonely castle was 
threatened by some danger, which was averted by 
the presence of a youth, who by chance wandered 
that way. You used to ask me if I should like to be 
the youth, and win ^ome solitary damsel in the same 
manner. I remember hoping I might do so, and that 
the story might come true.” 

. Lane shook his head. “ Such adventures,”, he said, 
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with a smile, “belong exclusively to fairyland, and 
have nothing to do with the every-day world/^ 

“But they say,” replied Hilda, “that some things 
happen in our world which are stranger than any 
fairy-story.” 

Gradually the evening wore on. Sometime^ the 
conversation was subdued and sad, while they talked 
of the calamity which had brought them together ; 
sometimes it assumed a more cheerful tone, as some 
less gloomy topic presented itself, until at last the 
little party broke up for the night, and the doctor 
shoAved his guests’ to their rooms. 

At the south angle of the building was a turret, down 
which a winding stair led to a strong, iron-bound door, 
that opened on the garden. This staircase com- 
municated with tw’o rooms which were usually occupied 
by Hilda, who had, however, given them up to the use 
of Chester and his friend, a proceeding against which 
both gentlemen would no doubt have protested had 
they been aware of it. The inner room was the 
sleeping chamber, and a bed had also been put up in 
the other, which was commonly used as a kind of 
boudoir. 

“ I thought you would like to be lodged together,” 
said Doctor Rivers, as he took leave of them, “Good- 
night, and good repose.” 

When they were left to themselves, Chester turned 


to Lane and said : “ The doctor is right in thinking a 
good night’s rest the best medicine for me, but for all 
that, I do not feel I can sleep. Listen to the sea I 
Does it not sound like the voice of some hungry 
monster ? ” 

“After to-day, I think it will never sound otherwise 
to me,” answered Lane, “but such thoughts cannot 
bring the dead to life. Let us lose them for a few 
hours, if we can.” 

“ Will you take the inner room ? ” asked Chester. 
“ Good-night, then. I shall remain up for a while ; 
perhaps after a time, I may feel inclined to sleep.” 
Left alone, however, he paced the room for a full hour, 
at one time recalling the awfiil moment (more like a 
fearful dream than aught else), when the ship struck 
the rock ; at another, his strange meeting with his 
father's old friend ; then the beautiful girl from whom 
he had just parted. He wondered if she were doomed 
to pass the years, which to one like her should be 
bright and cheerful, in that dreary place, and these 
thoughts gradually became more constant than the 
rest, and occupied his mind to the exclusion of all 
else. 

# * * * ♦ 

The doctor, who was as sleepless as Chester, had 
for some time retired, after a prolonged visit to the 
disabled sailor, when two men entered the garden. 
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Stealing to the turret-door, they gently pushed it, and, 
as it yielded, one of them said, in a whisper : 

“All right. The door is open and the light still 
burning. There goes twelve o’clock. I’ll wager all 
the rest are sleeping as sound as dormice. We must 
do it quickly, and give her no chance to wake them.” 

“ It’s a risky job. Master Walter,” muttered his 
companion. “ I don’t like it.” 

“If you’re not ready to go through with it, Joe 
Venner,” said Tregarnon, “ why did you come?” 

“ I never said 1 wouldn’t go through with it. I said 
I didn't like it.” 

“/ don’t like it either, but there’s no other way. 
We’ll get her off to where we left your brother with 
the horses, and no one the wiser till it’s too late to 
alter anything. You'll be safe enough, so come on.” 
Saying this, he stole into the turret. 

Meanwhile, Chester had seated himself in a chair 
near the door that led to the winding stair. Sunk in 
fV reverie, he took no heed of the flight of time, 
untif he started on hearing a clock strike the hour of 
midnight. A moment after, he thought he heard a 
sound as of someone stumbling on the stone steps 
down below. The doctor had spoken of this door 
before wishing him a good-night, saying, Jestingly, 
that though the key had been lost, he need not fear 
being disturbed, as the door at the foot of the stairs 
was strongly fastened and never used. Chester 
listened intently. At first, all was silent once more ; 
then, as he held his breath and strained every nerve 
to catch the slightest sound, he heard footsteps 
cautiously ascending. 

Hastily entering the adjoining room, which was in 
darkness, he placed hii hand on Lane’s shoulder, and 
shook him vigorously. 

“ Get up at once,” he whispered. 

Lane was awake in an instant. 

“Is it you, Chester?” he said. “What is the 
matter?” 

“ Someone is entering the house by the turret.” 

Lane rose. 

“ You’ve been dreaming,” he said. 

“ I’ve not been asleep. Hush ! Come this way.” 

He drew him a few paces from the bed, to a spot 
where, without the light from his own room reaching 
them, they could command a view of the turret-door. 
No sooner had they taken up this position, than they 
saw the handle turn silently. 

Tregarnon and his conipanion, having opened the 
door a couple of inches, paused to hear if any sound 
came from within. They then opened it wider, and 
entered. 

“ She’s not here,” said Tregarnon. 

“ I didn’t know,” said Joe Venner, nodding towards 
the bed, “ that she slept here.” 

“ Neither did I, but that’s no odds. Yonder bed 
hasn’t been slept in to-night. Ay, ay ; this doesn’t 
happen amiss. Maybe she’s gone to get a book or 
something, as she sits reading so late of a night.” 

“And maybe she heard us coming, and has gone to 


raise the house. That was an unlucky stumble of 
yours. Master Walter.” 

“ Pshaw I All’s safe or we should have heard 
something ourselves before now.” 

“ I hope it is. You see, Master Walter, I’m not in 
love with the young lady myself, and don’t care to run 
more risk than need be on her account.” 

“ It’s dark in there,” resumed Tregarnon, pointing 
to the half-open door of the adjacent room. “ She’ll 
have to come back that way. If the door beyond is 
open, and if she has a light (she’s not likely to be 
groping about without one), we shall sec her as she 
comes along the corridor. Why, man it couldn’t have 
happened better.” 

While speaking, Tregarnon advanced. Having 
gone a few paces, he paused once more to listen ; for 
it seemed to him that he heard a slight noise as of 
someone moving stealthily. He looked back, and said 
in a low voice to Venner : 

“ Did you hear anything ? ” 

‘‘ Not a sound, Master Walter,” was the reply. 

“It must ha\e been my own footsteps,” said Tre- 
garnon, impatiently. “ I reckon 1 shall start at my 
own shadow ne.xt. Follow close, Joe. We’ll hide in 
here, and see what happens. At the most, our retreat 
can’t be cut off.” 

The last words were uttered as he entered the room. 
They had scarcely passed his lips, when a heavy blow 
knocked him backward and stretched him across the 
threshold. As he fell, Venner turned and disappeared 
down the turret-stair before Lane, who sprang past 
Chester for that purpose, could seize him. 

“ Let him go,” cried Mark. “ Here is one of them 
safe.” 

Just then, Tregarnon began to move. Chester had 
struck with his whole force, and as the young squire 
sat up and looked about him, he did sn in a dazed and 
stupefied manner. As he rose to his feet, they laid 
hands upon him, and after a short struggle, he was over- 
pow'cred and his arms bound with a handkerchief. 

“ What is the next thing to be done ? ” asked Lane. 

“ Call up the doctor,” said Chester. 

“You’d better let me go without that,” cried Tre- 
garnon, “ I’m no robber.” 

“ What arc you, then ? ” 

“I’m the owner of this house and the ground it 
stands on, and of many a good acre besides ; and if 
you don’t untie my hands and let me go, I’ll have 
your life for the blow you gave me.” 

“ So you shall, if you are able to take it, and arc 
what you say. But whether you’re the owner of the 
house or not, you’ve no right to enter it in such a way, 
and at such an hour. Call the doctor. Lane.’' 

Lane left the room, and in a few moments returned 
with Doctor Rivers. 

As the latter caught sight of Tregarnon, he at first 
gazed upon him in silent astonishment ; then — as the 
baffled and disgraced young man hung his head 
before him — with an indignation as speechless. 

“He asserts,” said Chester, “that he is no robber.” 

“It is false,” cried Stephen Rivers; “he is a robber; 
a baser one than any common thief. But unbind him, 
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and let him depart. Now, Walter Tregarnon, be 
thankful that in consideration for my daughter’s 
feelings, 1 overlook this outrage.’* 

Tregarnon made no reply ; but as soon as he was 
set at liberty, slunk from the room without a word. 

Next day, he left home and did pot return for a 
month, by which time Mount Kerris was once more 
without a tenant. Doctor Rivers, partly yielding to 
persuasion, but chiefly moved by concern for his 
daughter’s peace of mind, also left the neighbourhood, 
to return no more. He took up his residence at a 
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quiet spot on the border of a wide Surrey heath. 
Here Mark Chester was a frequent visitor, and in 
little more than a year, Hilda became his wife. 
Whether the success of his suit was in any degree 
due to the part he had played in the affair at Pencalis, 
I cannot affirm ; but Hilda said to him, with one of 
her quiet smiles : 

“It is like the story my father used to tell. You 
came to the lonely castle, averted the danger that 
threatened the solitary maiden, and won her. So you 
had your wish, and the old tale has come true.” 


NEW MOUNT MELLICK WORK. 

BY JOSEPHA CRANE, AUIHOR OF “MOUNT MEU.ICK EMBROIDERY,” ETC. ETC. 



DESIGN FOR SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 


'TRICTLY speaking, 
? these stitches are not 
new, but are revivals of 
old stitches often employed 
in the work called Mount 
Mellick ; but they may be 
new to many who have 
read my article in Cas- 
sell’s M.\(iAZiNP: for 
January, 1892, and in their 
adaptation the novel effects 
depend upon the taste and 
skill of the embroiderer. 

The small table-cloth 
which you see in the 
largest illustration is made 
of common holland, which 
costs about eightpence a yard. The cotton used is 
Strutt s knitting cotton ; Nos. 10 and 12 are very suit- 
able. In the little cloth there is a great variety of 
stitches, as you will notice, and of several of these I 
will give clear directions for working. 

Before doing so, however, I must remark that in 
doing Mount Mellick upon a coloured material I am 
not keeping to the strict law of this embroidery, which 
decrees that it should be done upon white, and white 
only. However, as it looks remarkably well upon 


holland, I do not see why it should not be worked upon 
it ; and 1 also advise the same designs, stitches, and 
work generally being done upon the coloured linens 
which are so greatly gaining ground now. You can 
get them in many charming colours — navy-blue, 
butchers’ blue, heliotrope, etc. etc. ; and if you will 
only try the effect of Mount Mellick work done in 
knitting cotton as usual upon them, you will be very 
much pleased. As the linen is strong, it is excellent 
as a foundation for this work, which requires that to 


FIG. a.— LOOP-STITCH. 



KIG. J.— KOPJfi-STITCH. 




FIG. 3.— trellis-stitch. 
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be of a stout 
material. On 
thin stuffs the 
work is too 
heavy to look 
well, and it 
draws the mate- 
rial up, and 
wrinkles arc the 
result, and its 
washing badly 

FIG. 4- -INDIAN FILLING. is anOtllCr. 

The shape of 

this cloth is long. It is a yard long and twenty- 
three inches across the ends, without the lace. This 
shape is obtaining very much for afternoon tea-cloths, 
as a variety from the square. As the holland is 
cheap, the knitting cotton costs but a few pence, and 
the bordering lace is also very inexpensive, you will 
see that the cloth docs not cost much money, though 
it^ takes a little time to execute. 

All the conventional transfer patterns are good for 
Mount Mellick work, which should always be done 
in conventional designs, all others being extremely in- 
appropriate. These can be ironed off with a cool iron, 
and are, as a rule, extremely good and artistic. 

Satin-stitch, well padded, button-holc-stitch, etc., are 
in this cloth, and form a relief which stands out above 
the rest of the work. As these have been explained 
before, I will go on to the other stitches here used, 
and which are illustrated with the needle left in the 


FIG. 5. — PLAIT-STITCH. FIG. 6.— LOOPED HERRING-DONE- 

STITCH. 

actual work — the best method, I consider, of teaching 
or learning any given work. 

Fig. I shows rope-stitch, which, if neatly executed, is 
useful and pretty, and if uneven is certainly not the 
latter. Begin as if you were going to work chain- 
stitch, but instead of placing your needle in the loop, 
put it at the left side of the stitch and draw it through 
the loop of cotton. Take a magnifying-glass if you 
cannot make out distinctly how this is done, and note 
that each slanting stitch lies close to the one before 
and after it. If you allow any gaps it spoils the 
evenness. 

In Fig. 2 you will see a stitch that is most useful in 
Mount Mellick work. It is called loop-stitch, and 
sometimes daisy-stitch, because it often serves to make 


an actual daisy, each stitch representing a petal— only 
for this purpose you would make the loop much longer 
and the stitch that fastens it down shorter than in this 
illustration. It is used, when longer, as the spikes of 
wheat-ears. Make a long row of rope-stitch first of 
all, and then loop your stitches slanting and at short 
intervals, sometimes one on each side, and at other 
times two on each side. For this purpose, the stitch 
fastening it down may be longer. Done as you see it 
in the illustration, it is a very useful stitch for filling 
up large spaces, the interior of leaves, etc. etc. Never 
crowd your stitches together, as if you do they lose 
their distinctness ; and always take c:ire to have the 
rows very even— the stitches in between the preceding 
rows, and never placed one under another. You can 
also use this stitch for forming the veins of a leaf ; and 
another good way is to make one half of your leaf en- 
tirely of this stitch, the loops radiating in a slant from 
the centre vein, and allowing each loop to be by the 
side of the others, the points coming to the edge. Some 
people use a thicker number of cotton for this stitch, 
and it is a good plan if your pattern is large and the 
space to be filled is also large. For smaller designs, 
what you are working with answers admirably. 

Trellis-stitch is shown in Fig. 3, and this will be a 
very special favourite with the worker who likes 
“quick returns ” from a small expenditure of labour. 
Begin at the tip and work from side to side, always 
keeping your cotton under your needle and piutting 
your needle into the preceding stitch, as this keeps 
the latter firmly in its place. 1 have varied this stitch 
myself by making a line of stitching right up the 
middle, and thus fastening the trellis down, but it looks 
very well as you see it here. A leaf may be very nicely 
done if, after the trellis is finished, you button-hole the 
edges down, widely or narrowly, according to your 
fancy. 

Indian filling is the name of the stitch in Fig. 4. 
The needle goes througli the material only at the 
edges of the leaf or petal, and not at all in the 
middle. Look at the way the needle is placed, and 
note that the cotton lies under it. Having done this, 
draw your needle out, and then take up the same 
amount of the material — just a few threads — as that 
taken before, and this is done behind the thread of the 
last stitch. Tlien keep your cotton to the left, and 
work as in illustration. You can pad this stitch if you 
like to have it in relief ; but if you do so, remember 
only to place your padding in the middle of the leaf, 
and to allow an 
edge on both sides 
through which the 
needle goes from 
side to side. 

Plait - stitch is 
seen in Fig. 5. The 
stitch is not done 
like the feather- 
stitching, shown in 
the former article, 
as the cotton is over 

the needle, and no. 7 .-~cablb-plait-stitch. 
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instead of alHhe stitches being exactly in the middle, 
each stitch is taken a little at the side of the last. 
Work from side to side, and never put two stitches or 
more on one side, and not the same number on the 
other, but carefully alternating each stitch. 

In Fig. 6 I have shown how common herring- 
bone can be utilised to form a pretty stitch, very 
little of the material being taken up by the needle. 

Loops are placed 
at the top of the 
stitches, as shown 
in the illustration, 
if for a border, 
and on both sides 
of the herring- 
bone if for an in- 
sertion. French 
knots arc placed, 
as you will sec, in 
the spaces ; and, 
though described 
in the former 
article, I have left 
the needle in one of the knots, in case the worker 
has not that article before her. After taking your 
needle up through the material, twist your cotton 
once or twice, according to its thickness and the size 
of the knot you wish to make, and then put the 
needle in again close, but not into where you drew it 
out in the first place. 

Cable-plait-stitch (Fig. 7) is not easy to learn. 
Having put your needle behind the cotton, you give 
it a twist and bring it up to the edge. This twist 
forms the loop. Then bring your needle out as you 
see in the illustration, and then proceed, after 
withdrawing it, by making your twist close to the 
work. 

In Fig. 8 is a leaf outlined in ordinary chain-stitch, 



l-IG. Z.—POINJ SAIilJ.. 


and filled up with what is called Point Sable. Now, 
this stitch is easy to do, and is more knack than any- 
thing else. It is just like a simple back-stitch, but is 
not that in reality, because a back-stitch is taken per- 
fectly straight in exactly the same line of the material 
— the thread, I might say-^as the one out of which 
your cotton comes. But in point sabllt. you take the 
stitch at an infinitesimal angle (just the difference of 
one thread, perhaps), and that makes it round and like 
a grain of sand — hence its name — and not flat like a 
seed. When' well done it is very pretty, but when flat 
it is very ugly. Always see that your stitch comes be- 
tween two others and not 
under those you have 
worked excepting when you 
fill up an awkward corner of 
where the leaf slopes, and 
then you have to manage, 
perhaps, one stitcVi above 
three, and not between 
two, on account of the 
space not permitting you 
to do it. But even then 
you must try and not get 
stitches close to each other, 
though, possibly, one would 
have to be above another 
to start the row, as you 
will see would have to be 

the case when beginning the fifth row in the leaf 
before you. 

Cable-stitch (Fig. 9) is the last which I shall 
describe. Make a chain, and then, putting your 
needle under the cotton you have withdrawn, give it a 
twist, and place your needle as you see in the illus- 
tration. The little twist makes the link between the 
chain loops. It is a useful stitch for stems, filling in 
surfaces, tendrils, etc. 
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KIG. 9. — CABLE-STITCH. 


A TALK WITH SIR GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A. 

13Y RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


H IR GEORGE REID, the President 
of the Royal Scotch Academy, is 
distinctly one of the most inter- 
esting artistic subjects of the day ; 
and Scottish art, which to a very 
recent period lagged fiir behind 
that of all other countries, has 
become at a single bound the 
most remarkable in Europe. The Charter of 1838, by 
which a number of clever men had tied themselves 
up so tightly that they had no power of movement, 
has been recently revised. Sir George Reid has 
become the President of the Academy ; there is no 
limit now to the number of Associates ; and the elec- 
tions in the early part of last year have brought the 
hitherto hostile New Glaswegians—the passionists of 


the North, as I have heard them called — pouring into 
the Academy. The old-fashioned traditions of the 
old-fashioned Scottish school — and no school on earth 
was ever more hide-bound, convention-tied — are fast 
passing away, and with a not unnatural reaction, 
everything is new, daring, exaggerated, eccentric, but 
yet full of hope, promise, and rare ability. 

And at the head of this Academy, calmly, quietly 
watching the wondrous .revival, stands Sir George 
Reid, a man with a fine past, a bright present, a bril- 
liant future. A tall, handsome, grey-bearded man, in 
the very prime of life, with strong original ideas, to 
which he gives expression in a slow quiet voice : a 
man utterly without sclf-consciousncss or conceit, and 
full of consideration for and hopefulness concerning 
the work of the rising young artists of the day ; Sir 
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George Reid is very naturally one of the most popular, 
as well as one of the most prominent, figures in Scot- 
land to-day. 

“ Ah said he, as he handed me a long clay pipe, 
on which the maker had stamped the legend ‘‘Carlyle’s 
Pipe,” Scottish art has undergone a great change of 
late years, and even more remarkable is the way in which 
art and the artist arc regarded by Scottish society of 
to-day. Fifty years ago it was hardly respectable to be 
an artist. Scott’s ‘ Dick Tinto ’ was a fair specimen of 
the artist of his day, who was regarded by the strict 
Presbyterian as ‘ pretty sure to come to a bad end.’ But 
the change in Scottish art itself is even more remark- 
able ; and though, perhaps, the new Glasgow school 
thinks rather more of itself than foreigners think of it, 
yet it is a great advance on the old Scotch traditions 
of the Wilkie order. The men of that generation 
looked at Teniers, Poussin, Salvator, or Claude, not at 
Nature ; and though tnat school undoubtedly produced 
clever men, yet now it is quite dead. The new school 
goes to Paris, stays a few months in some atelier^ 
picks up the blague^ the slang of the French studio, 
learns superficial tricks, and man^ of the vices but few 
of the virtues that you see in the French painting of 
to-day.” 

“Quite what Sir Frederick Leighton once said to 
me,” I replied. “They come back with a French 
accent in their work.” 

“Yes,” said Sir George ; “but yet it is very clever 
work ; what they want is a longer training. And what 
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our Academy oughi' to do is to supply them with that 
training. Here we have no assistance, no money, and we 
charge no fees. We have a life school, but we ought to 
have an antique school also, and then we could deal with 
our men properly. In fact, our men when they leave 
us are not half trained. Art should be a handicraft 
as well as an art. An artist must know how to use 
his hands and materials. .Our young Glasgow men, 
who call themselves impressionists, are just feeling 
their way, and when they are able to walk on their 
own feet there will be some fine results. Hitherto the 
Scottish artist has been as a pagan ‘ suckled on some 
creed out-worn.’ What they want is thoroughness and 
patience. My own training has been a very thorough 
one,” continued Sir George, in reply to a question I 
put him, as he refilled his churchwarden and stretched 
himself at full length on his sofa. ‘‘ At twelve and a 
half years of age I was apprenticed to a lithographer 
in Aberdeen. 1 came to Edinburgh in 1861 , and 
entered the Board of Trustees’ School of Painting at 
the Royal Institution on my twentieth birthday. I 
started my artistic career as a landscape painter, and 
would have scouted the idea of painting portraits. 
However, 1 gradually came to the realisation that, as 
a rule, the drawing in landscape was very faulty and 
weak. I felt that a landscape painter should go in for 
a good figure education, and so be able to draw any- 
thifig, I therefore went in carefully for that branch of 
art, returned to Aberdeen, and began landscape painting 
and occasional portraits. Gradually my portraits 
elbowed my landscapes out of the field. Which 
shows how little command a man has over destiny,” 
thoughtfully remarked my host. “ I don’t regret it. 
Portrait painting has been most interesting to me, and 
has brought me many friends. Take some of them, 
for instance. There is George Macdonald. He used 
to be a thorough Aberdonian ; and even now, when he 
goes North, he forgets his cosmopolitan e.xistcnce, and 
relapses into the 
fine old Doric 
of his early days. 

He told me that 
he was always 
Scotch when he 
wanted to be 
humorous or 
pathetic in his 
writings ; he 
couldn’t be so 
in English. 

“He is fre- 
quently as much 
of a mystic in 
his talk as in 
his books. I 
used to live with 
him in the house 
which William 
Morris now oc- 
cupies at Ham- 
mersmith. It was 
then called ‘The 


Retreat.’ Then there was that grand fellow Tulloch, 
of St. Andrews. He suffered from nervousness and 
depression, but he was always interesting. A noble 
character ! Dear old John Brown—the author of 
‘Rab and his Friends/ you know. Do you know 
how he came to write that book? It arose from a 
lecture which he delivered to some young men. I 
painted my last portrait of him in four hours ; he 
could give me no longer time. Froude, too, I 
knew well. Carlyle died at the very time I was 
painting him, and Froude told me some time 
afterwards that the very things in his ‘ Life of Carlyle ’ 
which have been most decried had actually been read 
over and revised by Carlyle himself. I remember 
once Froude and I were playing tennis in the square, 
when Carlyle came ia to look for him. Froude, who 
was enthusiastic about the game, hid in the bushes as 
soon as he saw Carlyle coming. The old philosopher 
looked round the square, grunted, and went away. 
He and Froude had a hearty laugh about it after- 
wards.” 

“ 1 suppose,” 1 remarked, “ that portrait painting 
helps a man to become a good reader of character ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Sir George. “ I am becoming 
quite an expert in judging of a face. Still, 1 would say 
this : that phrenology is far from being an exact science ; 
and I have noted it as a very remarkable and a very 
delightfulfact that almost invariably 1 have a far higher 
opinion of my sitter when the portrait is finished and I 
have learnt to know him than I had formed on a first 
sight of him. Take my word for it, there is a wonder- 
ful lot of good in human nature.” 

“ And what do you think of portrait painting nowa- 
days, Sir George ? ” 

“ It is decidedly promising, and you sec much that 
is really good. But, oh dear 1 ” he continued, as he 
rose from his chair and began to walk up and down 
the room, “ who can excel that wonderful Velasquez 't 
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No man of to-day can come up to him. I would lather 
go to him than to anyone else. But you’ll never 
understand him till you go to Madrid, and see him 
there. Sixty of his finest paintings. There you have 
him in his early, his middle, and his late period. The 
early is tight and hard, violent in light and shade. In 
his middle period you begin to feel a new sort of idea : 
there is more Nature in him, but he is still hard, there 
is no looseness. But gradually towards the end how 
he softens and tones down, and yet what intense 
reality there is ! Can’t you Jeel how actual his people 
are ” cried the now fairly excited artist, as he pointed 
to the wall upon which hung some splendid photo- 
graphic reproductions of Velasquez’s finest works. 

And then, branching off for a moment, Sir George 
tumedfto me, and said— 

‘‘Why do Whistler’s portraits attract so much.^ 
Because,” he continued, replying to his own question, 
“they are ghosts, they are shadows. It is as if you 
went into a crowded drawing-room, and saw a ghost 
flitting here and there amongst the actualities of warm 
flesh and blood. That is why Whistler’s portraits are 
so remarkable ; they are not people, but ghosts. And 
now to come back to our friend Velasquez.* Notice 
the wonderful landscape in that ‘Peter and Paul’ of 
his ; look up that valley, away up, the distant moun- 
tains and the nearer ridges running down towards the 
stream, that, though it is in the foreground, he has 
dared to paint so very thinly and slightly. But you 


sec in that picture all the quality of infinity that you 
see in Turner’s wbrk.” 

By this time I stood in a vast studio beneath a fine 
replica of the Venus de Milo ; opposite me was a 
portrait of Professor Blackie, very characteristic, a 
charming work of art. 

“ Was he a good sitter ? ” I asked, recalling my visit 
of the previous day to the stalwart old Scotchman, 
who had paraded his study singing and talking the 
whole time. 

Sir George fairly laughed. 

“ He is a delightful man, but a dreadful sitter. As 

old Lady said to me the other day, ‘ It’s just 

like trying to catch a flea in a blanket.’ ” 

I noticed with great appreciation some exquisite 
groups of flowers which Sir George had painted in the 
past summer; roses thrown together in one vast 
tumbled mass of colour, upon which a splash of golden 
sunlight fell, revealing the beautiful tints and throwing 
the flowers out distinct and clear against a dim 
shadowy background. As Sir George that night saw 
me to the door, through which a soft wet wind was 
blowing from the west, where far off twinkled the 
mystic warning lights of May, and Fiddra, and Inver- 
keith, he said laughingly to me — 

“ Many young fellows come to our Academy, but 
they do not stay in old Scotland ; for, as the old 
woman said, it is ever true, ‘ Train up a child, and 
away he do go.’ ” 
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AN OLD MAID’S SECRET. 


ISS MARY JONES was an old maid. 
What causes had led lo that result it 
boots not here to say, but the fact re- 
mains that she was a spinster of the 
mature age of sixty years. But “ mature ” was never 
the right word to apply to Miss Mary. She seemed 
always immature. From her teens she had been 
docile, pliant, and easily led, and now at sixty she still 
seemed hardly grown-up. She was still pretty, even 
dainty, to look at. Her snow-white hair was arranged 
as deftly as it had been at sixteen, and she blushed as 
readily now as then. 

Miss Mary Jones lived in a dowdy London suburb 
with only one servant, older than herself— Betsy Mills. 
Miss Mary was, so report said, the daughter of a sea* 



captain, and had been brought up for a lady ; ” but 
nobody knew much more of her .than this. Betsy 
Mills was close, and Miss Mary was not given to 
gossip, but, as the local parlance went, “ kept herself to 
herself.” 

The two women lived in one of those ugly little 
four-roomed, semi-detached “ villa residences ” which 
abound in unfashionable suburbs, with an uninviting- 
looking strip of lawn and oyster-shells in front, and an 
equally unpleasant slug-ridden plot behind. But iMiss 
Mary, who was fond of gardening, had trained a pretty 
yellow jessamine over the rickety porch, and she liked 
the oyster-shells because “they reminded her of the 
sea.” Betsy Mills, a hard-featured, tall old woman, as 
lean as a scarecrow, though she was hard as adamant 
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to everyone else, rarely spoke otherwise than softly to 
her mistress. She humoured her fads, respected her 
weaknesses, and never scolded her except when 
necessary. “ Miss Mary,’^ she always called her, with 
almost a tender inflection in her voice, and hence the 
neighbours also 'never spoke of her as anything else 
than “ Miss Mary.” 

Miss Mary was charitable to a fault. Her house 
was a very refuge of the destitute. To it flocked all 
the beggars and impostors in the neighbourhood, sure 
of relief. No tale was too feeble, no story too dis- 
jointed, to impose upon this tender-hearted old lady. 
Betsy, who saw through everything, and who was made 
of material as stern as Miss Mary’s was soft, regarded 
herself as a shield interposed by heaven to protect her 
mistress, who would otherwise long ago have flung her 
whole substance to a crowd of greedy beggars. But 
even she could not prevent Miss Mary’s continual raids 
on the scanty larder. 

“ Ye’d leave nothing at all for yerself,” she grumbled, 

if I didn’t look after ycr like a mother, and be for 
ev^r at yer back.” 

Miss Mary paid no attention to these gibes. As 
long as she had anything in her larder she would share 
it, let Betsy say what she would ; and Betsy loved her 
too well tjp seriously remonstrate. So the crowd of 
beggars kept on coming, till hardly a day passed 
without seeing some recipient of Miss Marys 
bounty. 

Sometimes it was a man-— Betsy perfectly hated 
men !— an “ out-of-work,” tracking in dirty feet all over 
the place ; sometimes an aged female in rusty black, 
describing herself as “ a relative and scion of the late 
Duke of Wellington,’’ smelling horribly of gin, who 
would persist in staying through two whole meals, and 
giving Miss ^lary more than enough of her company, 
scion though she were. Or, as if this were not 
enough, Miss Mary would occasionally pick up lost 
children whom she found crying in the streets and 
bring them home, to Betsy’s indignation and her own 
confusion ;ifor they would generally sit crying after the 
manner of lost children, and refuse to eat, until called 
for by their parents. Through this same charitable 
ofliciousness Miss Mary once found herself in the 
position of nearly having a parish baby saddled upon 
her altogether, but this Betsy refused to allow, putting 
her foot down firmly for once. “ She ain’t nothing but 
a baby herself, bless ycr, sir,” she informed the police 
sergeai^t on that memorable occasion. But the fact 
was Miss Mary had a softer heart even than usual 
where children were concerned. All the children ran 
after her gladly— her very name suggested to them 
toftee and other, sticky joys. Tramps used systematic- 
ally to invent large families as a claim on her com- 
passion : for Miss Mary’s was a large-hearted charity 
that did not criticise. 

“ Oh, Betsy I ” she said, hurrying up to her “ n^entor ” 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘here’s a poor woman come to 
the door with matches. She’s got a drunken husband 
and sixteen children — one of them a triplet — all of 
tender age.” 

“ Sixteen, has she ? Ah ! that’s one thing they can 


all’ave,” grumbled Betsy, unmoved, as she wended her 
way upstairs with her broom. 

There was a diplomacy in Betsy’s , departure. If 
Miss Mary would give away the poor contents of the 
larder again, let her not be there to see. A set of 
greedy, grasping wretches ! Mutinous, she seized the 
broom with vigour and began to sweep her mistress’s 
bedroom. It was a plain, unpretending little room 
enough, everything neat but very old, the paint worn 
off everywhere, but scrupulously tidy and old-maidish, 
with a sort of character of its own that bore no relation 
to Mrs. Panton. The bed, covered with a scanty blue 
cotton quilt, had hung over it an antiquated engraving 
of Raphael’s “ St. Catherine.” In the small book-case 
were a worn Testament and the poems of Tennyson 
and of Byron, a fiidcd blue satin marker inside the 
latter ; while on the mantelpiece were curious Indian 
shells, such as children love to listen to, and a photo- 
graph, yellowed with age, of a handsome young fellow 
in naval uniform. Over this was pinned a bunch of 
white everlastings. 

Betsy took up the photograph and dusted it tenderly, 
laying it back with a sigh. She guessed her mistress’s 
sorrow of bygone years, and, though she herself had 
no sympathy with such things, yet, by a strange con- 
catenation of ideas, this knowledge made her morfc 
than ever tender with Miss Mary now. “Poor soul.! 
poor soul ! ” she murmured to herself, as faint sounds 
proceeded from the kitchen, and Miss Mary’s kind 
voice alternated with profuse thanks from the mother 
of the sixteen infants and the triplet. 

Yes, Miss Mary had a romance— a tenderly- 
cherished, well-nurtured romance, which was at once 
her delight and her woe, and which grew but stronger 
as the years wore on. At twenty she had loved a 
sailor-lad, a handsome young naval lieutenant, who 
had gone out to the West Indies and had never 
returned. There had been a sort of tacit engagement: 
at any rate. Miss Mary had given away her whole 
heart — so much so that she had never had any of 
it to spare for the suitors w’ho came after. Stories, 
indeed, reached her from time to time about her love. 
People said he had been wild. Some even hinted 
that he had deserted her. Miss Mary, in her fond 
loyalty, refused to believe these tales, and clung, with a 
quivering lip, to the idea of his early death. 

“ Or if he be wandering about the world somewhere,” 
she said once, in a burst of un^yonted confidence to 
Betsy, “ he may perhaps come back one day.” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t know him after all these years> 
even if he was alive,” said Betsy. 

‘‘ Know him ! pf course I should,” said Miss Mary*^ 
“ He will find me in the old place — he will know where 
to come ; so, dear Betsy, leave the door always 
open.” 

But this Betsy firmly declined to do. She was “ not 
going to risk having her wits frightened out of her by 
thieves,” she declared, “ whatever Miss Mary might 
say or do.” So she drew the line at the garden gate, 
and always left that unfastened. If this ill-advised 
proceeding gave tramps admittance into the tool-house 
or coal-cellar, why, what matter I “ They was Miss 
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Mary’s Coals ; She rtiight do as she liked.” Sometimes 
destitute old ladies would use the coal-cellar as a kind 
of casual ward, and condescend to spend a night there, 
leaving the remains of their breakfasts and a few of 
their rags as presents behind them. Betsy bore it all 
uncomplainingly, knowing w^hat “ Miss Mary’s trouble ” 
had been. 

“ It was a mercy,” she thought to herself, “ that it 
didn’t take her in no other way.” 

But to 'Miss Mary herself the “trouble,” in course of 
years, became almost a joy. It faded from a blood- red 
intensity to a roseate after-glow. She hugged herself, 
so to speak, with the recollection of what had been. 
Her youthful lover became brighter, fairer, dearer even 
than ever he had been in the far-away reality. She 
envied not the lot of other women, with husbands, 
babies, grown-up sons. Their life-partners were 
commonplace as compared with hers, glorified into the 
regions of romance, “ orbed into the perfect star ” of 
forty years ago. 

“He was brave, handsome, chivalrous,” she would 
say to herself, mentally comparing her lover of former 
years with Mrs. Brown’s burly coal-merchant or Mrs. 
Minus’s drunken boor. 

And as for other women’s babies, their charms also 
paled by contrast with Miss Mary’s “ dream-children.” 
The fond maternal feeling that is the basis of every 
true woman’s life found its echo even here, and the 
little old lady’s imaginary darlings helped to make her 
days less empty, “ My boy Claude would have been 
just twenty-tivc, my daughter Emmeline Just twenty, 
and how like her father ! ” she would murmur, when in 
the glimmering twilight she would imagine these 
treasures beside her, in the land of wh.‘it “ might-have- 
been.” But Miss Mary’s elation was all for the 
solitude of her own heart. Like her namesake of old, 
she hid all these things. Only Betsy knew or guessed 
at a quarter of her poor old mistress’s fancies. 

Time wore on, and it seemed as if nothing would 
occur to disturb the even tenor (d' the two solitary 
women’s lives — that they would go down to the grave 
in an uneventful and peaceful silence. But Fate 
willed otherwise. One night— it was in early autumn 
—Miss Mary was aroused at nine o’clock by a loud 
knocking at the outer door. It was Sunday night, 
and she was alone in the house. The faithful 
Betsy had gone to her Primitive Methodists, and 
Miss Mary, who fiad been ailing of late with a 
cough, had not atjl^ded her usual Sunday evening 
service at church. The loud knocking startled her, as 
we said-^she was a nervous soul — and she opened the 
door timidly. A rough-looking man stood there, his 
gaunt figure showing black against the moonlight. 

“ For God’s sake, hide me here for a few minutes,” he 
pleaded hoarsely, “ till the police have gone by. Let 
me in, or, by heaven, I may as well throw up the 
game ! ” 

Miss Mary’s heart thumped loudly. The police ! 
tor all her charitableness, she had drawn the line 
hitherto at thieves. But the man’s face was white, and 
she heard a clattering of feet down the road — probably 
the police. Betsy, the guardian angel, was out of the 
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way— humanity, as usual, won over prudence— Miss 
Mary opened the door. 

“ You may lie on these rugs in the kitchen,” she said 
to him kindly, “and to-morrow I will bring you some 
breakfast if you will go away early before my servant 
gets up.” 

The man murmured incoherent thanks. Miss 
Mary, being nervous, forbore to look at him, and 
retired to her own apartment, not without some 
qualms of conscience. Betsy, who came in later with 
the latch-key from chapel, suspected nothing, but Miss 
Mary’s evil fate willed that, towards the small hours 
of the morning, she should wake up hungry. Being a 
frail, timid old lady, she slept lightly, and n.ow, re- 
membering that the biscuits were downstairs on the 
dining-room sideboard, she wandered downstairs in 
search of them. She had forgotten for the moment all 
about her last night’s visitor, and slipped down as 
noiselessly as a mouse. But what was her horror to 
see by the faint morning light, at the half-open dining- 
room door, a figure moving.^ Miss Mary, as she 
stilled a little shriek, recognised the man she had 
befriended. He was holding her silver teapot up to 
the light and inspecting it carefully — the same silver 
teapot bought by its poor owner during her brief 
period of happiness, forty years ago. She had 
invested her savings in it, prior to her expected 
marriage. 

“What, would you rob mc.^” thought Miss Mary, 
and her heart waxed fierce. 

Kob //dV', who had so long befriended the needy and 
the destitute ! But, like Bishop Myriel with his silver 
candlesticks, her anger was of short duration. She 
would let the man go. Probably he needed the silver 
more than she, and so strange arc the workings of the 
human mind, that she remembered, even in that 
moment of fear, how her mother had always said that 
brown fourpenny teapots made the best tea. 

She was still standing as if spellbound, afraid to 
move, when the man happened to turn his head, and 
the light fell full on to his face. It was only an old 
man’s face, worn, gaunt, surrounded by grizzled hair 
and beard, and marked by sin and crime, with some- 
thing, perhaps, as many criminals’ faces have, that 
seemed to recall better days 

“ In the morning light his face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood.” * 

Miss Mary looked, looked again, and, like Phineus 
of old with the Medusa’s head, she seemed to turn to 
stone. Then her legs tottered under her, the dawn 
became black before her eyes, and she fell down on 
the rickety stairs in a dead faint. 

Betsy, coming cautiously downstairs a few hours 
later, and preparing to scold her mistress for forgetting 
to fasten the shutters, nearly tripped over a little fragile, 
shrivelled heap, cold and unconscious, wrapped in its 
well-known darned dressing-gown. 

Miss Mary recovered with Betsy’s loving care. Her 
visitor of last night had made himself scarce, and, 
whether startled by the noise of Miss Mar>’’s fall, or by 
• LongfellowVs Evangeline.” 
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a few rays of lingering grace in his own conscience, sorry to leave you, dear, but it seems as if something 

had left the precious silver teapot. So, beyond saying had gone here,” pointing to her heart with a pathetic 

that she had had a fright last night, and being re- gesture. “Something seems to have snapped inside 

primanded for not putting the teapot away, nothing me. Life doesn^t seem the same to me any more now. 

further, to all appearance at least, resulted to Miss I don’t know how it is.” 

Mary. Miss Mary did not know, but it had only happened 

But the bright old lady faded and became older from to her as it happens to many. She had lost her 
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that day. Her step sounded less alert, her voice less 
brisk. The children in the streets scarcely recognised 
their benefactress : she seemed to have lost the joy of 
life. Betsy was in despair ; she alternately coaxed 
and scolded her darling. 

“Do you want to die,” she complained, “and leave 
yer poor old Betsy ? You can ’ave the kitchen brim- 
ful o’ tramps, my sweet, if you’ll only git w 611 an’ 
laugh again.” 

Miss Mary looked at her sadly. 

“ No, Betsy,” she said, “ don’t want me. to live. I’m 


romance — the love-story which had been the life of her 
life was gone— 

It had for so long been a part of her, entwined with 
her very being, that, like the ivy parasite with the 
oak, it had involved in its destruction the life benekth 
it. . 

Miss Mary sickened and died, the local physician 
said of languor. Not even old Betsy Mills, who 
mourned for her more than the children and the 
beggars themselves, could have guessed at another 
reason. 
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‘A ROMAN^ OF MAN. 

By G. E. C. WEIGALL, Author of The Temptation of Duloe Carruthers,” “A Lincolnshire Lass/’ etc, 


[“ This little story is the true record of the sufferings of an Englishman in the last century 

jji ' 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
LEG bade adieu , to 
Guadeloupe and 'his 
strange host with 
mingled feelings of 
regret and relief. He 
had felt during his 
whole visit a sense of 
constraint and discom- 
fort, and in spite of 
thefavours and honours 
Victor Hugues lavished 
upon him, he knew that 
he was in the company of a 
wild beast, who might at any 
time turn and rend him. 

Victor accompanied him to 
the shore, and saw him into the boat which was to 
pull him across to the Fortunate^ which lay in the 
offing. 

She was a fine man-of-war, and had cast anchor in 
obedience to the flag of truce which had been run up 
from the fort, and Capt.ain Davis, the commander, as 
he shook hands with Alec, openly congratulated him 
on his extraordinary good fortune in escaping the 
clutches of the Governor of Guadeloupe. 

The officers crowded round him, anxious to hear his 
adventures. But Alec, with delicate reticence, said 
very little as to his host, for in his mind still rang the 
parting words of that strange man : 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Constantine. I shall never see you 
again. But remember that even the devil is not as 
black as he is painted. Tell Bishop Claudius that, in 
spite of all, I do not forget always ! ” 

Alec stood on deck, watching the receding shores 
of the beautiful island, till the serrated peaks and the 
outline of the wooded hills died away into the hazy 
blue of the summer sky. 

The Fortunate was bound for England, and before 
many days were over Alec knew that he would see 
his sweetheart again ; and his spirits rose so rapidly 
that he became the life and soul of the ship. 

They experienced excellent weather until they came 
off the ccast of France, where contrary winds and tem- 
pests assailed them, and they had to keep extra watch, 
for had they been driven ashore their fate would have 
been a hard one, as war with France was still going 
on. 

One dark and violent night Alec turned in early, 
and tumbling into his berth, was soon sound asleep, in 
spite of MacDermot^s snoring in the berth above him, 
and the rattle and heaving of every article of furniture 
in the little cabin as the vessel strained and groaned 
in every plank. 

He had a strange' dream as he lay sleeping, Rose- 


mary, in a heavy black dress, appeared to him through 
the darkness of the night, weeping and wringing her 
hands. Her face was pale and her eyes heavy 
with much weeping, and he saw her lips moving 
as if in prayer. He strained his ears to catch 
the words that she was saying, but all that he heard 
was — 

“ One long and weary year I will wait for him.*^ 

Startled the words and the look of anguish on 
his sweetheart’s face, he flung his arms upwards with 
a cry, and so awoke. 

As he opened his eyes there was a crash that made 
the ship reel again and shiver in every limber, till she 
seemed as if every instant she must go to pieces. 

“ Gracious Powers I MacDermot, wake up ; we 
have struck ! cried Alec, springing to his feet and 
huddling on his clothes. 

The old servant was ready in an instant, and 
together they hurried on deck. 

Confusion reigned everywhere.- Men and officers 
were rushing up and down, shouting and swearing and 
giving fresh orders in one breath. Below them was 
a line of white, which marked the fury of the boiling 
breakers, and above them black night, a starless sky, 
and a looming mass of cliff, with lights flashing to and 
fro upon its face. 

Alec caugl^l^ hold of one of the men as he passed 
him. 

“ What has happened ? ” he said. “ Where have we 
struck ? ” 

“God help us, sir!” said the old seaman. “Wc 
are off Cape de la Hogue, as far as wc can reckon.” 

Then turning to the shore he <flung up his clenched 
fist. 

“ Villains ! ” he cried. “ Plague upon you ! ’tis a 
cowardly way of making war. Sir, they have brought 
us ashore with their strange lights. They must have 
seen us off the coast in the daylight and laid their 
plans for our downfall. There, ’tis as I thought ; 
brave men to fire on a sinking ship I ” 

And he hurried away as a shot flashed through the 
heavy night and struck the vessel amidships. 

They had opened fire on the Fortunate from the 
fort, and Alec hastened to do his share of work in 
this one-sided warfare. 

MacDermot, too, worked with a will He had all an 
Irishman’s keenness for a fight, and was delighted to 
have a chance at a “ rascally Frenchman,” as he said. 

He went below after a while to help the ship’s car- 
penter, who was busy plugging the holes that the shot 
had made in the vessel’s side, and Alec found him 
much depressed with his work. 

“ Look here, sir,” he said, as his young master ap- 
proached, “we can never keep afloat long. She’s 
fairly riddled with shots already/^ 
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“ You’re in a dangerous spot, my friend,*’ said Alec, board, and Alec watched the destruction of his 


as a ball made a clean hole in the vessers side, a few 
yards from where they were standing. 

“ Begging your pardon, your honour,” answered 
MacDermot, stepping forward and placing himself in 
front of the hole. “ No two shots ever came through 
the same place.” 

But, alas ! poor MacDermot, his superstition was his 
end ; for even as he spoke there was a puff of smoke, 
and he fell forward at Constantine’s feet with a cry. 

Alec fell on his knees at his side in an agony of 
grief ; but there was nothing to be done for his old 
friend, as his practised eye saw at once. He could 


papers and treasures from Gu^loupe with as much 
Equanimity as he could sunniiK for the occasion. 

Fortunately, he had not many valuables, as he 
carried about on his person his tiny case of instru- 
ments, and. Rosemary’s miniature was round his 
neck, and a small Imle in his breast pocket that 
his mother . had given him when she bade him 
farewell. 

It was with many lorebodings that the officers and 
crew of the Fortunate found themselves carried 
ashore, and landed uppn the beach, where they were 
met by an excited crowd of French men and women. 



“ALEC WAS CHAINED TO THE WORST RUFFIAN OF THE WHOLE GANG” (/. 278). 


not relieve him, for the ball had done its deadly work 
too well. True to his old tradition, MacDermot made 
an effort to smile. 

‘‘ I was wrong, your honour, but you’ll live to sec 
the old home again, (hve my humble duty to 
them all ; and — may — the Lord— receive my soul ! ” 

His head fell back upon his master’s breast, and he 
ceased to breathe. 

With tears in his eyes, Alec touched the old 
servant’s forehead with his lips. 

His grief at the loss of so old a friend was very 
deep, but he had no time to spend in lamentation, 
and hurried back to his place on deck, where he 
tended the wounded and closed the eyes of the 
dying. 

It was a sharp but short skirmish, for the Fortu- 
nate s case was hopeless from the first, and she was 
fast settling down, so she struck her flag, and before 
many minutes were over a boat-load of Frenchmen 
were on board of her, and the remainder of the crew 
and officers were made prisoners of war. 

With extraordinary brutality, all their possessions 
were, in spite of their entreaties, pitched over- 


It was now daylight, and it seemed as if the 
whole population of the country side had been aroused 
by the tidings that an English war-ship had been 
captured. 

The women, in the quaintly-picturesque dress of 
the Normandy peasants, would have, at another time, 
attracted the attention of Alec, but he was now too 
much overcome by his second misfortime and by the 
death of his faithful servant to feel interested in 
anything. 

He stood shivering in the chill of the early morning 
with the execrations of the peasants ringing in his ears, 
while his captor roughly fastened heavy fetters round 
his wrists and ankles. 

A little removed from the group of Englishmen was 
a crowd of villainous-looking convicts, who had evi- 
dently just been brought down fiom the gloomy 
prison that stood under the cliff. And, to the horror 
of Alec, he found that, with a refinement of brutality 
that was as original as it was ingenious, the French- 
men intended to chain each of their prisoners to one 
of these men, and so march them to Betche, where 
they were all to be imprisoned. 
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He thought with a grim satisfaction, as he felt the 
heavy bar of iron gMl his legs as he walked, 
MacDermot had very mercifully met his death, for 
never could the old man have stood the horror and 
privation of that march. 

Alec was chained to the worst ruffian of the whole 
gang, a big, hulking fellow, who seemed to take a 
delight from the very first in doing all he could to 
irritate his fellow prisoner. 

His language was so foul that Alec could not even 
find a refuge in silence. And when they halted for 
the night, and he wished to draw out his little Bible, 
and find comfort .'ind heavenly consolation, Dunois 
swore, with a brutal oath, that he would have no 
psalm-saying hypocrite next him, and prevented 
Alec from even taking his book from his pocket. 

But the poor young fellow, through the long nights 
that the party spent crouched round their camp-fires, 
often thanked God that his mother had made a 
habit of teaching him psalms and verses by heart, 
^foj he now found comfort where he least expected to 
find it — in the resources of his own memory. 

When their ten days’ journey was over, and they ar- 
rived at B^tche, the Englishmen were separated from 
their companions, and turned all together into an 
underground cavern hollowed out of the rock under 
the fortress. 

For three months they remained night and day in 
this dungeon without ever leaving it, and had it not 
been for the unflagging courage of Alee, some of the 
crew would have gone mad with the misery of their 
situation. 

There was no ventilation in the place, save what 
was afforded by an iron grating in the roof, which 
communicated with an outer passage ; and the melan- 
choly drip of the water as it ran down the walls was 
depressing in the extreme. 

Poisoned by the noxious smells and the odour of 
the coarse oil which had to be continually burnt to 
afford a little light, several of the men fell victims to 
fever, and having patiently and carefully tended them, 
Alec at last succumbed, and lay helpless in his 
wretched berth, cut out of the damp rock. 

He was the more miserable, too, as the men and 
some of the officers had arranged a plan of escape 
which he felt sure would be a failure. 

The ship’s carpenter, a man of some education and 
genius, had made a tool out of his dinner knife and a 
nail, Avith which he meant to pick the lock of the 
cavern adjoining their 4pngeon, which was an empty 
one, and so make their way out into the fosse of the 
fortress, from whence they trusted somehow to 
escape. 

It was a wild plan, and Alec, as he lay shaking with 
ague, pleaded vainly with them ito forego so forlorn a 
chance. 

“ For pity’s sake, consider, Mannering !” he said to 
one of the men. “ If you are caught now — and you 
will surely be— your imprisonment will only be made 
more severe, and you know it is hard enough to bear 
our present trials.” 

‘‘Mr. Constantine,” said Mannering, a gaunt, grey- 


bearded man, with a face haggard by privation and 
weakness, “ 1 had rather die a hundred deaths than 
be kept here like a rat in a trap, and this very night I 
will have a venture for liberty and old England ; and 
if I do escape, no man shall ever catch me leaving my 
Devon hoihe again.” 

It was a wild windy night, and the gloom of the 
cavern was barely penetrated by the struggling flicker 
of the oil lamp. 

Alec lay in his berth, striving to recollect with 
throbbing brow the words of the twenty-third psalm, 
when he saw a little stir among the knot of men at 
the further end of the apartment. 

They formed into single file, and as they passed 
Alec each man bade him a whispered good-bye and 
pressed his wasted hand. 

Alec, too much overcome by emotion and anxiety to 
speak, listened to the sounds that told him they had 
safely pas.sed into the outer cavern, and were making 
their way up into the fosse, when suddenly, shriek 
after shriek rent the tingling air, followed by a rapid 
succession of pistol-shots, and Alec knew that what he 
had dreaded had come to pass. 

Back into the dungeon came a rush of feet and 
some (luick-wittcd sailor dashed out the light as he 
passed. 

Alec felt a parcel stuffed under his pillow by some- 
one more cowardly than his fellow, and then for an 
instant all was still. 

He lay hoping and praying for .succour, until the 
glare of torches and the quick tramp of feet heralded 
the arrival of their guards, and several soldiers entered 
the cavern. 

Afa foi said one of the Frenchmen, as he held 
his torch above his head and stared round at the 
now silent dungeon. “These accursed English are 
clever vermin. There arc not many of them left to 
boast of their tricks with the locks. Their carcasses 
lie pretty thick on the ground out there.” 

He turned towards Alec, and made as if he would 
search him for the proofs of his attempted escape ; 
but his companion, more merciful perhaps than 
himself, said — 

“ Leave the poor wretch alone, Andre. How cpuld 
a lame dog like that have even moved a finger?” 

Andr^, with a brutal laugh' and a jest, passed on*, 
and Alec breathed freely agtain ; for if his bed had 
been searched and the bundle discovered under his 
pillow’, his punishment as a mutineer might have been 
that of death. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me,” he murmured to himself in a whispered thanks- 
giving, as he closed his eyes and tried to sleep, and to 
imagine that the chill of the damp rock was not pene- 
trating to his very marrow, and that the groans of the 
wounded men who had been locked in the outside 
cavern were not ringing in his ears. 

How few of them ’had returned from their wild enter- 
prise, and, alas ! Jiow few, how very few, would live to 
set foot once more upon the green shores of Old 
England. 
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“SHE WAS STANOING UP, LEANING AGAINST THE FRAME OF THE WINDOW” (p. 28a). 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

As time went on, Alec, 
with three of the officers, 
were sent to Arras, a 
strong fortress in the 
Department of Pas-de- 
Calais. They were put 
on what was called 
moneyed security, and^ 
were allowed to commu- 
nicate with their friends, 
of which advantage he 
speedily availed himself. 

He had not much hope 
of his letter reaching the 
Isle of Man in safety, 
but he made the attempt, 
and wrote a letter to his 
mother, and also one to 
Rosemary Marvin, in 
which he plainly stated 
the facts of his imprison- 
ment and of Hector’s 
desertion, and also his 
grief at her reputed faith- 
lessness. 

“ But, sweetheart,” he 
concluded, “ if you can 
assure me that what 
Annesley has told me is 
the base fabrication of 
his malicious brain, all 
shall be between us as 
though a shadow had 
never fallen. Who knows 

1 

if ever 1 shall see your 
face again ? but you have 
the satisfaction of know- 
ing that if you arc untrue 
to me, still I am wedded 
to your memory, and 
need no other bride. 

God have you in His 
tender keeping, and pre- 
serve you, as He has marvellously preserved me ! ” 

The relief of being free, though on parole, was so 
intensely delightful to Alec, after his imprisonment in 
the noxious dungeon of Bctchc, that he at first became 
almost delirious with joy. 

He took lodgings in the house of a respectable 
woman, a lace-maker, and having collected a few 
things round him, he determined to settle down con- 
tentedly until another turn in the tide of his fortunes 
brought him the means of escape from F ranee. 

His companions determined to settle down as 
naturalised Frenchmen, and marry into some of the 
town families "of Arras, for they knew that escape 
would be almost an impossibility, and, having no ties 
in England, preferred peace and a settled home to 
restless anxiety. 

But such a course seemed hateful to Alec, and 
although for the present he bided his time contentedly 


enough, he was for ever meditating a means of depar- 
ture from “ La belle France.” 

His lodging at the house of Madame Barr^re con- 
sisted oif one small room perched I’p in the very roof, 
and furnished meagrely, but with spotless cleanliness. 
He had found a little w'ork to do, for the only doctor 
in Arras was old and stupid, and he hoped to earn 
enough money to support him in the frugal manner in 
which he intended to live. 

Being on parole, of course he had no intention of 
escaping until he was freed first,from his word of honour. 
It would be easy enough to challenge a French officer, 
and be again confined to gaol, but what would be the 
use of even attempting to escape until he had money 
enough to take him to England } 

Meanwhile, there was always the hope that the war 
would cease, and in that case the English prisoners 
would be set at liberjy. 
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So he schooled his heart to patience and his soul to 
contentment, and spent most of his time in making 
himself familiar with the interesting old town in which 
he was forced to reside. 

He used to wander along the banks of the river 
Scarpe, although he never cared, to any great extent, 
for excursions into the neighbourhood, for the country 
round Arras was intersected by scummy ditches and 
long rows of pollard willows. 

The peasants’ cottages, too, were mere mud hovels, 
and the people, mounted on their high pattens to keep 
out of the mud, wore a sullen, apathetic look which 
failed to interest him. 

But with the town itself it was a very different 
matter. For Arras, with all its associations and build- 
ings, was replete with interest. 

It was an old-fashioned fortress, and was divided 
into two parts by a strong wall and a deep ditch. 
Alec, as he scanned the massive proportions of the 
fortification, could well believe that they were, as was 
reported, the strongest in the kingdom. 

The beautiful Hotel de Ville, with its graceful 
sixteenth century architecture, had been left untouched 
by the Revolutionists, but they had razed the Gothic 
cathedral to the ground, and only a melancholy frag- 
ment of stone remained to tell the tale that for cen- 
turies the worship of God had been handed down from 
generation to generation within the grey walls. 

At that time, besides being famous for tapestry, 
cotton, and linen manufactories, Arras was renowned 
a$ the birthplace of Robespierre. And the street in 
whi<;h Alec lodged had been grimly christened ‘^Rue 
Sangknte/^ in commemoration of a famous day of 
bloodshed, when nearly every household in the street 
bad been left desolate by the guillotine. 

Madame Barr^re’s little household consisted of her 
husband— a mere nonentity, so far as authority went— 
and her daughter, a girl of about 
eighteen, also a lace-maker. 

Citizen Barr^re, as he was usually 
called, was an inoffensive man, with 
a retiring manner, and a constant 
habit of chewing tobacco, which gave 
him an air of profound meditation. 

His wife was a roundabout, bright- 
eyed little woman, with a vivacious 
manner, and keen sympathy for the 
mournful English prisoner who lodged 
in her attic room. 

Of her daughter, Lisette, Alec knew 
nothing, until one day he came home 
very tired from a round of 
medical work among the poor 
of the town. 

Madame Barr^re left her lace 
work, and hurried to open the 
door to his knock. 

Ma foil but you do look 
tired, Citizen Constantine ! ” she 
said sympathetically. 

Then, with all a French 
woman’s delicacy of perception. 


she discovered that he had had nothing but a glass 
of water and a crust of bread since breakfast, and 
continued, with an imperious wave of her hand— 

“ Go in there, you poor boy ! True, it is our kitchen 
and living-room all in one — but what will you } Poor 
people must live, and it pays one to let two rooms. 
Lise and I arc just going to have our afternoon coffee, 
and it is amusing to have a guest sometimes— so 
come in, and tell us how you live in grey, foggy 
England.” 

And so chatting gaily, she pushed him before her 
into the room, and began to bustle about with the 
cajetihrt\ babbling all the time like a little rivulet as 
she did so. 

Alec found himself in a snugly-furnished apartment, 
warm with a cheerful fire, and bright with the brass 
and pewter bowls and dishes that hung against the 
wall, and which were polished to a pitch of brightness 
that was positively dazzling. 

In the window were seated two or three women, 
with their bobbins and pillows, their fingers moving 
even while they stared curiously at the new-comer. 

One of them was a young slim girl, whose face 
riveted Alec’s attention at once. 

She was standing up, leaning against the frame ol 
the window, with her hand held wearily against her 
side, as if she were in pain. 

She turned as he entered, and Alec saw that ber 
big white cap framed one of the loveliest faces he had 
ever beheld, and at the same time one of the most 
mournful ; for her large brown eyes and thin delicate 
features were refined by the languor of ill-hcalth, 
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and every movement of*bcr lithe figure was toned 
down into gracefulness by her slow, almost imperial, 
manner. 

She lifted her heavy deep-fringed eyes to his face, 
and as she did so a sudden wave of colour swept 
from brow to chin, and she turned away her head in 
confusion. 

“Poor little soul!*' said the young man to him- 
self’; “how shy she is.” And going forward he began 
to talk to her in his gentle voice, complimenting her on 
the exquisite texture of the lace veil she was making, 
and which looked to his eyes like a film of delicate 
gossamer. 

“////” said Madame Barrijre, as she bustled up 
with the coffee, and drew a small table to Alec's side. 
“ Our Lise is the best lace-maker in all Arras— and 
the cleverest girl, too, in spite of the drawback of her 
bad health. Ah ! but monsieur is a doctor. Would 
it be possible to cure the poor child ? " 

There was an undertone of deep anxiety in her 
voice, and Alec tried to answer her evasively, for he 
had seen in one keen glance that the girl was far ad- 
vanced in decline, although both she and her mother 
were absolutely ignorant of the fact. 

“Tell the gentleman the history of our brave 
town,” continued Madame Barr^re, striving to hide 
the wistful look jn her eyes as she glanced at her 
daughter. 

Her republicanism was only skin-deep, after all, and 
her conversation interlarded with “ citizen,” only when 
one of the shining lights of the revolution chanced to 
be within hearing. 

“ I can assure you, monsieur, that Lise knows the 
history of Arras off by heart : about the wonderful 
tapestry, and the name of Arrazi coming to mean any 
embroidery, and the revolution it has seen— God 
defend us from another !— from the time that Caesar 
took it, fifty years before the Saviour came, to this 
day ; of the great Vauban, who built the ram- 
parts and the walls — and I know not what else.” 

“Mother is too partial to my small knowledge,” 
said Lise, smiling shyly up into the young man's face 
as she sipped her coffee. “ Nevertheless, you cannot 
find it a very interesting place, monsieur, when you 
must be longing for your own home and the faces of 
those you love." 

“ Oh, I must be content where I am,” said Alec, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

He was not going to confide his hopes of escape 
even to this young girl, who, in spite of her winning 
beauty, might play the traitor. 

“ Your government is so different from ours. You 
love your fiat-faced king, and are content with the 
orders he gives ; and if he bade you leap into the sea 
you would do it, n'est ce pasf^' broke in Madame 
Barr^re, with a furtive glance round the room to see 
whether her apprentices were within hearing or not, 
for any talk concerning forms of government was at 
that period considered treasonable. 

But the other women, disgusted, perhaps, at the 
sight of an Englishman at such close quarters, had 
left the kitchen. 


“ I am not an Englishman, inadame,” said Alec ; 
“but our little island is under English rule, though 
we have a governor of our own. We love and revere 
our King (George, and, to my thinking, every nation 
is happier when it has a sovereign at its head.” 

“ That sentiment 1 cannot agree with,” pursued 
his hostess, with a sly shake of her head. “ Still, 
how Lise and I wept when we heard the news that 
they had guillotined our lovely queen ! And how 
lovely she was you can never imagine, monsieur ; but 
I saw her in the flower of her youth once, when I went 
to an exhibition of lace-making in Paris. Her fair 
head was bent and grey before she found release on 
the scaffold, but in my heart she will ever live as the 
queen of spring and beauty.” 

She had lowered her voice almost to a whisper, 
and Alec smiled as he rallied her on her monarchical 
views, which were in strange contradiction to her 
republican professions. 

‘‘ There, there, I must return to my lace-rnaking,'’ 
she said good-temperedly. “ And you too, Lise. 
But, monsieur, if at any time you could prescribe 
something for my poor child, I would be grateful to 
you for ever. Hei* cough is so troublesome at 
night.” 

Alec promised to do so, and pressed the girl's cold 
hand warmly as he left the room. 

He managed to give her something that relieved 
her wonderfully for a lime, and Lise, with the hope- 
fulness of a consumptive patient, looked forward to 
health and strength ag^in as the year went on. 

“Why, by Christmas-time you will be gayest of 
the gay again 1 ” said her mother, with a laugh of 
pleasure, as she saw a flush that might almost have 
been a glow of health steal over the pale cheeks. 

All this kept Alec very much in the society of the 
Barr^res, and he spent a great deal of his time in 
their room instead of his own solitary attic. 

His fame as a doctor, too, was much enhanced by 
his apparent cure of Lise Barr^re, which her mother did 
not keep to herself. And one day, when he was sitting 
over his books, a message came to him that he was 
immediately required to present himself at the fortress, 
to attend the daughter of the civil governor, who was 
ill of a lingering fever. 

He found that little Gabrielle Lafitte was being 
attended by the garrison doctor, who knew hardly 
anything of his work ; and when he reached her 
bedside and heard the piteous moan that came from 
her fever-parched lips, he felt all the pity in his soul 
rise and go out to her and her distracted parents. 

“If you cure her, Citizen Constantine,” said the 
governor, as he looked into the young man's sympa- 
thising face, “you will have the blessing of a father 
and mother upon you, and you will be none the worse 
for that ; and if I can do anything to ease your im- 
prisonment——*' he broke off and turned away, and 
Alec bent over Gabrielle's bed, and then began to 
prepare the draught he intended for her use. 

He had a difficult task before him, for not a grain of 
quinine was to be had, and he knew that arsenic was 
the only other drug that would be of any service. In 
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those days arsenic was very rarely used, and he knew 
that should Gabrielle die, and the jealous French 
doctor discover the nature of the medicine he had 
given her, he would be declared the murderer of 
the little girl, and probably be put to death at 
once. 

But Alec trusted in God, and God’s help did not 
fail him even now, and Gabrielle Lafitte recovered. 
The governor’s gratitude knew no bounds, and he 


usual, with Madame Barrie at the other end of the 
apartment, busy with the little cooking-stove. 

He was bending over the table, showing Lise for the 
hundredth time the direction of the journeys he had 
taken since he left England, and the weary march 
from Cape de la Hogue across France to B^tche, when 
the miniature he wore round his neck fell forward,, 
almost into her lap. 

She picked it up and gave one long glance at it, her 
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seemed to be almost incapable of showering blessings 
enough upon the young doctor. 

The best of food, and valuable books were sent to his 
lodgings, and the little girl herself would come down 
to see him, bringing fruit and flowers, so that Alec 
had no longer to endure the pangs of hunger amongst 
his other trials. 

He grew very fond of Lise, his first patient, and 
would often spend hours in her company, reading to 
her while she wove her wonderful patterns, and watching 
her quick brown fingers as they played among her 
bobbins. 

He rtever even guessed that her feelings towards 
him were growing beyond the ordinary boundaries of 
friendship, until one day when they sat together, as 


face growing deadly white as she surveyed the lovely 
brilliant features of Rosemary Marvin. Alec looked 
at her, and read in her face, to his dismay, the story of 
her heart. 

“It is the girl to whom I am betrothed, Lisette,’' 
he said, with an attempt at lightness, picking up the 
fallen picture and replacing it in his breast. 

He went across to the mirror as if to arrange the 
ribbon once again, but in reality to allow the girl time 
to recover her presence of mind. 

Then, on some pretext or another, he speedily left 
the room, and returned to his own apartment, sad at 
heart and very penitent for the* unconscious part he had 
played in winning the innocent girlish heart. 

He had never even dreamed that she would take his 
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attentions as anything save the natural longing of a 
lonely exile for society, and he could not feel that in 
any way he had been to blame, or that Rosemary 
could accuse him of any shadow of unfaithfulness to 
her. 

Lisette sat motionless for a few moments when he 
had left her, with bended head and hands folded on 
herknee. She could not for the life of her set another 
stitch in the wedding veil she was embroidering. It 
seemed to be a mere mockery to her of her dead hopes 
— hopes which she then knew had had no life save in 
her own imagination. Then she rose and went feebly 
over to the mirror, and stood looking at herself long 
and earnestly. 

“Folly that it was even to imagine that he could 
care for my brown face when he had even seen a girl 
as lovely as that vision ! 1 shall be the bride of Death 

now, for no other bridegroom shall ever claim me ! 

“ Lise ! Lise I ’’ cried her mother shrilly. “ Thy cap 
is quite straight. Little Vanity, go back to thy bobbins, 
for that veil must be finished ere this week is out. A 
bride must not be kept waiting,” 

And Lise, with a smothered sob, went back to her 
work. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

“ Lise,” said Mariette, one of the little lace-makers 
who frequented the Barr^res’ kitchen, “do you believe 
in love philtres? Susanne, who lives over against 
the Hotel dc Villc, in the street, where all the “fiacre” 
drivers live, makes them, and she says that if your 
lover once tastes a drink of the marvellous potion he 
will be true to you for ever.” 

She was a timid little blonde, with an appealing 
face, and cheeks wherein the dimples came and went • 
with every smile. 

Lisette bent her head lower over her work. Per- 
haps the pattern was more intricate ; any way, her 
eyes were dim, and her heart was throbbing with some 
strange emotion as she answered — 

“ No, Mariette. Such talk is nonsense. But what 
does M^t'e Susanne charge for this wonderful philtre, 
and how do you come to know about it ? Why, child, 
you are barely sixteen.” 

“Jean Marie Robespierre was walking with ugly 
Ninon Jasmin the other day,” faltered Mariette. “ He 
has given her a silver ring ; and you know that he said 
last month I was the prettiest girl in Arras. And 
M^re Susanne says I have only to give him a draught, 
and he will love me for ever. See, 1 have it in my 
pocket.” 

And she drew furtively from her gown a small 
black bottle, full of a colourless liquid, which she 
showed to Lisette. 

“Silly child ! Go on with your lace-making and forget 
your love troubles ; they are only fancy,” answered the 
girl, turning as pale as death when she saw the bottle, 
for into her mind had flashed the sudden thought that 
she too might win the affections of the man whom she 
loved so hopelessly. 

How triumphant she would be could .she but win 
him away from the rosy-cheeked English girl. Her 
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own face might be thin and pale, but .she knew that 
the beauty of her hair and eyes far excelled Rosemary's 
pretty looks. If one girl had been compared with the 
other, perhaps the palm would not have been awarded 
to Rosemary Marvin. 

With the fanciful ideas of a consumptive patient, 
these thoughts flashed througli her mind, and she de- 
termined to have one more wild venture for love and 
life. If it failed, not a soul would know, and no harm 
would be done, save to her own self. 

So when the lace-makers had departed for the 
night, and the house was quiet, Lise made some 
excuse to go out, and her mother was delighted^ 
thinking that the girl must feci much better. 

Merc Susanne lived in a dark low-browed house 
behind the Hotel de Ville, and Lisette found her one 
with very little trouble, for every hand was ready to 
point the way to the abode of the “old witch,” as they 
called her. 

She was a wizened little old woman, with a skin 
dull as parchment, and scanty hair of a dead white 
growing low on her forehead. Her eyes were the only 
vividly-living feature in her face, and they were like 
two brilliant red-hot coals, that seemed to light up 
even the grim darkness of the room. 

She laughed harshly when Lisette entered, with a 
• timid — 

“Good-evening, mother.” 

“Ah! so you arc little Lise, the daughter of the 
lace-inaker Barriirc. I know you, and you are in love 
with the puny Englishman at the fortress. Hi ! but 
you want the poor old woman to give you a love 
potion to turn his thoughts to you. Well, Avell, my 
dear, you're bonny enough to turn many a young 
fellow's head. Why couldn’t you be content with 
the love of honest Franqois Biz^t, without wanting 
to espouse one of the hated enemies of France? ” 

Lisette shrank shivering against the wall. How 
did this terrible old woman come to know so 
much? Was her secret known to all the world 
beside ? 

“ I don’t know what you mean 1 ” she stammered, 
seeking to make her escape before it was too late. 

But M6re Susanne had gripped her arm with a 
skinny hand, and was hissing out the words into her 
ear — 

“Ay, you shall have it. I will give you a potion 
that shall make him forget the English love, and 
make him think that Lise the lace-maker is the only 
girl in the world for him. Poor little fool ! When 
I was young I would have driven a dagger into my 
own heart sooner than have loved a detestable 
Englishman ! ” 

She turned away, and searched in a secret recess in 
the wall, muttering the while execrations against the 
English. 

Lisette, a prisoner against her will, for she felt 
fascinated by the witch, watched her every action. 

M^re Susanne shook the bottle, held it up to the 
light, and then muttered a form of magic words over 
it, which sounded to Lisette's ears more like a curse 
than the blessing it should have been. * 
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“ Here it is. And to pay me, I will have the silver 
rings from out of your ears and the pin from your 
hair. If the potion fails, I will give them back to you 
—at least, if you live long enough to come and claim 
them,’^ she added cruelly. 

Lisette took off her ornaments, and flung them down 
with a hand that trembled. Then, grasping the phial, 
she rushed out of the house, slamming the door behind 
her. 

She paused to rest on the steps of the Hotel de 
Ville, unnoticed by the passers-by, for night had 
fallen, and the streets were shrouded in mysterious 
twilight. 

As she lay there between swooning and conscious- 
ness, she heard voices coming up the street — voices 
that Jier quick cars recognised at once as those of 
Alec and a friend of his — a notary, whose strong 
religious opinions and gentle character had made him 
an object of popular hatred during the awful period of 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, when the 
people had gone mad with wickedness. 

^ She listened, cowering against the stones, the phial 
pressed close to her aching heart. 

“But, iny friend,” Alec was saying gently ; “your 
troubles have been quite enough to have distracted 
the mind of any man. How have you borne them? 
Loss of fortune would surely have been bad enough. 


without the death of your wife and little child and the 
desertion of all your Iriends." 

“ God has been my upholder,” said the little notary 
in his quiet voice. “ There is no true love in this 
world without much pain, and my Aindlie and I know 
that we shall meet in heaven. Whatever is the Lord's 
will is best for us ; and if He pleases to afflict us, is 
it not a sign that He regards us with love ? for is it 
not written, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chasieneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He rcceiveth ' ? ” 

They passed on, and Lisette rose to her feet. 

“ There is no true love in the world without pain,” 
she said to herself mechanically. “ I have done 
wrong. I am about to do wrong. The Englishman 
could never love me, for he is faithful to his own 
heart. ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.' 
Lord, I accept Thy chastening ; do Thou accept my 
sacrifice ! ” And not pausing an instant to allow her- 
self to regret her action, she flung the love potion from 
her into the street, where it fell with a shivering crash. 

“What is that noise, Ddnis?” said Alec, pausing at 
the sound to listen. 

“ Bah ! nothing, my friend, but a naughty boy 
flinging a stone at a window.” 

, But the window was Lisette's heart, and the stone 
had broken it. 

END OF CHAFTBK THE ELEVENTH. 


ANIMAL HUMOUR. 


BV A. H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E., AUTHOR OF “EXPRESSION IN ANIMALS,” ETC. ETC. 


J^^I^jHAT animals possess humour is undoubted. 

some species of animals it is so strong 
and prevailing that we cannot conceive of 
them without it. It is part of their cha- 
racter. The presence of this trait has struck all 
animal lovers and students. The famous Waterton 
exulted in it. Thoreau was never tired of cele- 
brating it. Their fun and “graceful insouciance,” 
as he named it, were a never failing source of joy and 
relief to him, more especially among the dog tribe. 
Every day furnished him with some new trait or 
illustration of it. The late Sir Arthur Helps was 
much struck by it, and gave in his own quiet but 
racy style sonic very striking instances in his book, 
“Animals and their Masters.” The late Frank Buck- 
land, himself a humorist of no mean order, delighted 
in it ; rats, monkeys, suricates, and “other small deer,” 
were his daily companions, whom he treated 
with such familiarity and put on such terms of 
equality as sometimes was trying to his visitors 
and friends. His rooms were laid out as much 
with a view to the comfort of his “lower 
brethren ” as to his own — more so, indeed ; 
for if he- could make them “ feel at home,” he 
didn’t mind a bit some temporary incon^ 
venience to himself. His fine china was 
broken, his uik-bottles had to be of the non- 


emptying order, his paper was often torn or nibbled 
after he had written on it ; but his “ pets ” were 
not to have their liberties curtailed on .that account, 
and out of his loving observations and patient 
sympathetic companionship have grown some of the 
most fascinating volumes in the English language. 

Among certain mammals humour is very strong. 
Elephants, bears, and monkeys exhibit it in very 
different ways ; dogs, cats, and hedgehogs are full 
of it ; and there is a whole group of birds which are 
nothing if not humorists, as crows, ravens, jack- 
daws, magpies, starlings, parrots, and many others. It 
forms one of the most powerful elements of interest. 
We ourselves have had humorists among our pets ; 
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and in one case the humour, unexpected if not 
subtle, remained for a considerable period 
one of the things that give zest and relief to 
laborious days. 

A hedgehog I had got when quite young 
developed the finest vein of humour as it 
grew up. It was kept in the kitchen, as it 
was meant to keep down the cockroaches 
which had got the upper hand there ; 
and I used, just for the fun of the 
thing, to go down with the dogs — a 
little terrier and a retriever — at twi- 
light, when Mr. Hedgehog began to 
stir and grow lively. The rat was 
pretty sure also to come in to sec what 
was going on. The hedgehog invari- 
ably seemed to busy himself about his 
own affairs till cither the cat or the 
little terrier turned their tails toward 
him, when, much quicker than you would have ex- 
pected, he was after them, and bit the tail of one 
or the other, which never failed to make them cry 
out, more particularly the cat. The first few times 
this was done both cat and dog turned to retaliate, 
and pussy even struck with her paw the escaping 
hedgehog, only to repent of her effort, for the spines, 
straightened up, went into the pad of her paw and 
hurt her ; while the dog too was defeated in re- 
prisals and had his lips hurt. They both came to 
realise that discretion was the better part of valour ; 
but the hedgehog never failed to watch his chance, 
and the little cry he would give as he turned round 
and ran away after biting couM not be interpreted 
as anything but a little laugh. The bigger dog he 
did not tease in the same way, as the tail was too 
high, but sometimes, if he could get no fun otherwise, 
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he would make a small dab at his heel as he turned 
round, greatly to the discomfort of Brin at first ; for 
he would >vhine, and look at me and then at the 
hedgehog in the most questioning way, while the 
hedgehog scuttled into his corner, and gave out his 
little peculiar cry. As time went on the cat and dogs 
came to understand him better ; and though the hedge- 
hog would occasionally have his bit of fun, they came 
to tolerate if they did not like him, and would some- 
times follow and sniff about him as he scuttled along 
the floor. To the end he remained in some respects a 
mystery to them, but they came to see that he really 
meant no real injury to them, but liked to have a bit 
of fun and ifiake the master laugh. 


RUNNING BEYOND THE REACH OK HIS CHAIN.” 

Canary birds are not credited with humour generally. 
You would not, from his looks, expect much of fun from 
a grave and stately-crested Norwich, nor of playful- 
ness from a high-shouldered, almost high-backed, 
Scotch Fancy or Belgian Fancy, yet I once had a 
canary which showed a fine appreciation of fun. I 
got him when he was only about six weeks old. He 
was very soon allowed his fly about the room every 
day, and before long learned to take tit-bits out of the 
hand. He would come at call of any of the family — a 
right frank, bright, confiding little fellow ; and it was 
the delight of the youngsters of those days to show 
him the speaking toys in the shape of animals, which 
were a great mystery and puzzle to him. How he 
would eye them from one side, then the other, and rais- 
ing his crest, fly away with an expressive long-drawn 
‘Hweet,” and then return again, more curious than ever. 
Two little china dogs stood as ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and because we laughed at him it was 
his delight to get first on the back of one and then on 
the other, and bend over and peck at the eyes and 
mouth. But you say there was no proof of humour in 
those things. Well, we had not had him three months 
till he would fly on the head or shoulders of myself or 
wife ; and if I were alone with him, intent on writing, or 
my wife sewing, and had in his idea neglected him too 
long for the sake of the work, he would come very 
gently on the shoulder, and with his little beak recall 
you to the fact of his existence by seizing a single hair 
and pulling it ; and then he < would fly off and sit on 
the outside of his cage, “tweet, tweeting,^’ and flirting 
his little tail up and down in the oddest manner, as 
much as to say, “You see, I can startle you and make 
you look up and rub the back of your neck in that 
funny way, small though I am ; tweet, tweet, tweet ; 
cria, cria ; krick, krick, krick ; per twce-wcc-wcc, tweet, 
tweet, tweet ! ” 

A friend of mine has often told with the greatest 
amusement how a grey parrot which he had, when the 
windows of the room where he was were open, de- 
lighted to whistle for the cabmen, who, not once or 
twice, but many times, have come driving round to the 
point whence the sound issued, only to hear the parrot 
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laii'^hing and crying out, /‘Come again, come again I 
Well done, well done 1 Gabby, here*s your fare I ” — a 
formula made up of various bits of remark she had 
heard on different occasions. One afternoon, at Polly 
call, a four«Wheeler and a hansom arrived from different 
sides at the same time, Polly knowing the difference 
of whistle needed for each. The way in which the 
two drivers looked at each other when thc-y found how 
they had been “ done ” by the parrot was something 
to see, said my friend ; and poor Polly came in for 
sundry maledictions not untrue to the cabby character, 
perhaps, though not fit to be plainly recorded here. If 
Polly did not enjoy the results of her tricks, her 
appearance very much belied her. 

Another friend of mine who has a fine grey parrot 
has told me that though the bird can so imitate 
the various calls and whistles of the different members 
of the family to their clogs, that even members of the 
family are often taken in and fancy another member 
with his dog is in another part of the garden. The dogs 
are never so taken in, and Polly has a particular delight, 
a^d shows it by her laugh, when she manages to make 
one person thus call out, supposing another to be near 
dr to go in search of another in a distant part qf the 
garden. 

Humour often springs from situations developed out 
of strange and what may seem even unnatural friend- 
ships formed between pets. Here is a very good 
illustration from “ Half-hours with the Animals^’ 

“A warm friendship was formed for a large otter-dog 
by a raven, which was kept in the same yard., At first 
the bird merely hopped about , the dog's kennel, and 
picked up occasionally a scrap from the dog’s pan 
when he had finished his meal. By degrees the 
acquaintance improved, and the bird became a con- 
stant guest at meal-times, taking up his position on 
the edge of the dish, and helping himself to the best 

bits. Often the bird would 
snatch up a piece of meat 
almost from the very 
mouth of the. dog, and 
running beyond the reach 
of his chain, would thus 
tantalise . him, ending, 
however, generally - in a 
good-humoured surrender 
to his friend. .This inti- 
macy was terminated at 
last , by a mischievous 
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boy, who killed the poor raven by suddenly throwing 
a s.tone at it.’' 

Did our readers ever hear of a pulpit parrot— a 
parrot that could not only talk,*but follow the example 
of its decanal master all too closely, in such circum- 
stances, too, as made it very laughable ? If not, this 
anecdote of Dean Stanley’s parrot will be welcomed : 

One day Polly managed to open her cage and get 
away, to the consternation of the whole household. 
After a great search, someone found Polly in the 
garden on the top of an apple-tree. The welcome 
news was communicated to the dean. With the whole 
of the inmates, he rushed out at once, accompanied 
by Dr. Vaughan, who, with some other friends, was 
then on a visit to the dean. Polly was found swinging 
herself on a topmost branch, but when she discovered 
the large audience below her, 
she looked gravely clown at 
them, and said, “ Let us 
pray.” 

As a further illustration, 
with comic eleir.cnts of its 
own, we may be allowed to 
give the following account 
of what we may call a “ Scholastic 
Jackdaw,” given by W. F. in “ The 
Animal World ” of January, 1874 : 

“ Living as I do in the country, 
and being an ardent lover of (lod’s 
so-callcd ‘lower’ creatures, it has 
been my happy fortune to possess, 
at various times, numerous pets. 

These have been to me a source 
of great amusement and pleasure 
during moments of leisure and rest, snatched from 
onerous and often wearisome duties. Among my dumb 
companions, my chief favourite has long been, and still 
is, a tame jackdaw, Sambo by name, who, by his 
waggish, winsome ways, and his unmistakable proofs 
of sironeaffection for me, has won his way to my heart. 
Sambo is also a great favourite with my pupils, from 
the youngest to the oldest. His private residence is a 
small wooden hut in a barn on the school premises. 
Here, however, he only spends the nights. Each 
morning his house door regularly set open, and he 
at once comes out for his bath and breakfast. 7 'hese 
over, he invariably makes his way to the schoolroom, 
and locates himself upon the ledge under the 
dominie’s chair of .state, where, by special and extra- . 

ordinary privi- 
lege, Sambo is 
permitted to 
abide during 
school hours. In 
his earlier ex- 
periences of 
school life, he 
would occasion- 
ally amuse him- 
self during ‘re- 
cess ’ by turn- 
ing a few ink- 
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wells upside down, emptying their contents over the 
desks, and was several times found guilty of petty theft, 
sundry penholders, etc., having mysteriously disap* 
peared from their proper places. By judicious disci- 
pline, the erring Sambo was ultimately taught ‘ good 
manners,’ but even now he occasionally * brings down 
the house * by calling aloud ‘ Adsum ! ' in response 
to the name of some absentee during the roll-call. 
At the dismissal of school, Sambo quits his perch and 
struts complacently forth among the boys. He has 
been seen on frequent occasions slyly to approach 
some boy who was quietly observing the sports of his 
comrades, and, to the astonishment of his nerves, 
give him a tremendous ‘‘dig” in the calf of his leg, 
instantly retreating at his utmost speed. . Even though 
overtaken and captured by his smarting victim. Sambo 
generally escapes from punishment, a rub of the poll, 
which he always enjoys, being the sign of forgive- 
ness. As a remarkable instance of the bird’s sagacity, 

1 may mention that though liberated on Sundays as 
on other days, he never attempts to make his way to 
the schoolroom, which is unoccupied on that day. 
He never seems so thoroughly happy as when school 
duties are in full operation. During the vacation the 
poor fellow approaches the school door once every 
day at the usual time, gives it a melancholy peck or 
two, and then retreats to the barn, where he mopes 
most of his time away till the return to school of his 
dear boys.” 

Of course, among monkey lore we could find as 
much illustrative of our point as would fill volumes. 
Here is one story from the late Lady Verney’s pleasant 
pages, which tells how a monkey could be humorous 
in the most dangerous position, and play a fine trick 
upon its rescuers, in the very moment of escape from 
danger : — 

“A monkey on board a queen’s ship fell overboard 
in very bad weather ; the sea was so high that the 
captain refused to allow a boat to be lowered, but the 
feeling of the sailors was so great for their pet that at 
last he gave way. They rowed round and round in 
vain, and were returning sadly up the ship’s side, 
when they saw the monkey, who had climbed up by 
the chain of the rudder, mocking and grinning at them 
for their useless pains as he sat on the figure- 
head.”’ 

. Some tricks of monkeys on the crocodile illustrate 
the risks which tliesc animals will run for the sake of 
fun and play. 

Thus a French traveller, M. Monhot, speaks of 
amusing scenes he has witnessed Between the monkeys 
and the crocodile 

“ The latter will be seen lying half-asleep on the 
bank of a river, and is espied by a crowd of monkeys, 
who inhabit the trees on the bank. They seem to 
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consult, to approach, to draw back, and at last to pro- 
ceed to overt acts of annoyance. If a convenient 
branch is within reach, a monkey will go along it, will 
swing himself down by the end of it, hanging by a 
hand or a foot, till he can reach to deal the crocodile 
a slap on the nose, instantly scrambling up the branch, 
so as to be far out of the enraged brute’s reach. 
Sometimes, if the branch be not ncor enough or 
sufficient, several monkeys will hang to each other, 
so as to form a chain, and then, swinging backwards 
and forwards over the crocodile’s head, the lowermost 
monkey will torment the creature to his heart’s con- 
tent. Sometimes the crocodile is so far irritated 
as to open its enormous jaws, and make a snap at 
the monkey, just missing him. Then one heard 
screams and chalterings of exultation among the 
monkeys, and great gambols arc executed among the 
branches.” 

Here is another story, told by the Misses L. & J. 
Horner in their well-known book, “ Walks in Flo- 
rence ” : — 

“ In the Borgo dci Tintoro, beside the garden of the 
Friars of Sta Croce, at one time there lived a painter, 
11 Rosso, a disciple of Michael Angelo. Vasari 
relates that 11 Rosso possessed an ape, which became 
a great favourite with one of liis apprentices, called 
Battistoni, who employed the animal to steal the 
friars’ grapes, by letting him down by a rope into the 
garden, and drawing him up again with his paws full' 
of fruit. A friar, who missed the grapes, set a trap for 
rats, but one day catching tlie ape in the fact, he took 
up a stick to thrash him ; a struggle ensued, in which 
the ape had the best of it, and contrived to escape ; 
the friar, however, summoned II Rosso to appear- 
before the judges, and his favourite was condemned 
to have a weight fastened to his tail. A few days 
afterwards an opportunity occurred for revenge ; the 
friar was performing mass in the church, when the 
ape was made to climb the roof of his cell, and, in 
the words of Vasari, he ‘performed so lively a dance- 
with the weight at his tail, that there was not a tile or 
vase left unbroken, and on the friar’s return a 
torrent of lamentation was heard, which lasted three 
days.”’ 

The anecdotes of monkey fun that might be cited 
arc enough almost to make one seriously adopt the 
view so cleverly expressed by James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in “ Blackwood ” thus : — 

“ I hae a half-notion that, they (monkeys) are jcist 
• wee hairy men, that canna or that winna speak plain, 
in case they may be made to work like ithcr folk, 
instead of leading a life of idleness.” 

Perhaps Professor Garner’s experiments with the 
monkey language will show that they can speak more 
plainly than we think. 
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THE DOCTOR^S METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


HAVE given much and earnest 
thought to the subject,” said 
Mr. Langley, blinking his weak 
eyes nervously ; “ and I am 
now comforted by absolute 
belief in the theory which my 
speculations have led me to 
adopt as final.” 

That is very satisfactory, 
no doubt,” said Dr. Edwards. 
“ Is the theory an original one ? ” 

“Perhaps not altogether original in the fundamental 
idea,” returned the weak-eyed gentleman, “but I 
have never met, nor read of anyone who held just 
precisely my own views,^ without some little shades of 
difference to mar the completeness of the concep- 
tion.” 

“Let’s have them,” said Dr. Edwards cheerily. 
“The views, I mean, not the differences.” 

“ But I have already entered into them in detail,” 
said Mr. Langley, looking as hard as the condition of 
his eyes would allow at the doctor, who had been up 
all night with a bad case, and had been enjoying a 
comfortable little doze through the lost details. The 
doctor blushed. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, in guilty confusion ; “ but what 
I wj<nt now is a brief summary — a neat synopsis, to 
bear the >vhole in on my mind in a condensed and 
portable form.” 

“Well, then, shortly and concisely, my belief is that 
after death our souls will animate bodies similar to 
those which have suffered under our hands in the 
present life ” 

“You don’t mean to say that 1 am to be all my own 
patients?” interrupted Dr. Edwards, becoming quite 
wideawake. 

Mr. Langley smiled with an air of benevolent 
superiority. 

“No,” he said; “pain inflicted for necessary. and 
legitimate ends cannot call for punishment. ’In your 
case it is probable that your e^o will inhabit only 
forms of lower animals, and so forth ; for I will venture 
to affirm, from my intimate knowledge of your amiable 
character, that you have never needlessly wounded 
either the body or mind of a humati being.” 

“ I believe I have treated the lower animals fairly 
well,” objected the doctor. “ Even in the cause of 
science I have always hated cruelty, and been 
particularly free with the chloroform.” 

“Have you never taken the life of a bird or animal 
in sport, or of an insect in impatience ? ” asked Mr. 
Langley solemnly. 

“ No,” answered Dr. Edwards, with positive em- 
phasis. “When I attended the out-patients in my 
younger days, I used to smother myself in ‘ Keating,’ 
and the insects would not come near me at any 
price”— Mr. Langley made a grimace— “and as for 


sport, I never went in for it at any time of my life. 
Leisure was wanting, even if inclination had been 
present.” 

“ Then you have killed absolutely nothing ; not 
even a spider, nor a— a rat ? ” 

“ Well, now that you mention it, I believe I did 
murder a spider only this morning. The brute let 
himself down on the top of my head when I was 
shaving. An unfortunate bachelor’s room is never 
free from cobwebs. And you are right about the rat. 
I shot an old sinner once to oblige my sister when I 
was staying in her house. But I shot it, mind you. 
I didn’t set a trap for it, nor worry it with a terrier. 
On the whole, I don’t think your theory has any 
terrors for me ; so, for that very reason, you may have 
hopes of claiming me as a disciple one of these days, 
when I have time to give my full attention to the 
subject. By the way, are you a Chela, and have you 
got a Mahatma to revere ? ” 

“I have, indeed, explained myself ill if you 
confound my simple belief with the theosophical 
acceptation of reincarnation. I merely substitute 
metempsychosis, limited by the conditions mentioned, 
for your orthodox ideas of future punishment. Nothing 
can be clearer than ” 

“The surgery bell!” exclaimed the doctor. “You 
must excuse me, my dear fellow. Turn up for dinner 
at half-past seven, and good-bye until then.” 

Mr. Langley, who was spending a few days in town 
with his brother-in-law, made his appearance 
punctually in the dining-room that evening, and lost 
no time in recurring to his pet theory. He rode his 
hobby straight through each course, and through 
several glasses of Dr. Edwards’s excellent wine ; and 
continued to ride it until the doctor smoked his last 
pipe and went to bed in much weariness of spirit. 

He felt very tired, and rather ill that night, as a 
poor overworked doctor well might. He had been 
doing too much of late ; and he was unduly depressed 
and nervous about his own state of health. He lay 
down on his comfortable spring mattress made with 
the newest improvements, feeling very uncomfortable 
indeed, and with little hope of repose. 

“ I shall have an examination of my own case to- 
morrow,” he thought. “ I could discover nothing last 
time, and yet I feel convinced that my heart is 
unsound. I might drop off in my sleep any night — 
to-night! With a little rest I might puU round; but 
how can I get .rest with such a press bffl'ork outside, 
and that crazy husband of Eleanor’s inside, always 
ready to talk a hole through an iron pot ? Can’t the 
man see I don't care half a straw for him and his 
departed spirits ? I must get rid of him at any price, 
or he will send me on the journey to find out all 
about it. Ah, my •heart ! It is all over with me this 
time 1 ” 

The poor man started weakly as hisi heart gave a 
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"THE SPIDER-DOCTOR DROPPED LOWER AND LOWER*’ (/. 290). 


great bound— and stopped. A deadly languor, a 
horrible powerlessncss overwhelmed his frame ; but, 
mentally clear to the last, he found himself calmly 
observing the sensation of ceasing to exist. Oblivion 
followed; and then —horror of horrors! — he w^as 
crawling along a ceiling on eight legs— or thereabouts; 
it did not seem possible to count them accurately. 

He reached the corner, and made an unexception- 
able cobweb there, greatly admiring his own proficiency 
in the art ; and he was just proceeding to breakfast on 
a fat little house-fly which he had caught in it, when 
a chambermaid came in with a broom, and swept him 
out of his coign^ff vantage. 

He curled up all his legs, and lay for dead on the floor; 
so the girl, who was an ignorant young person, did 
not kill him, thinking she had done so already, but 
merely brushed him into the dust-pan, and carried 
hint on to the next room that she visited in the course 
of her morning perambulations. Here he found 
means to escape, and lay low until the maid departed, 
when he immediately began to travel up towards the 


ceiling again. He tried to calculate how many limes 
his own height he had fallen, and to realise the 
extraordinary fact that he was quite uninjured ; but he 
found him^lf unable to think very connectedly about 
anything, and began to observe the details of the 
room, which seemed familiar. 

A middle-aged gentleman in a dressing-gown 
entered presently from an adjoining bedroom, took up 
a little can of hot water which the hostile maid had 
left there, and set about shaving himself. 

Dr. Edwards, in his new body, stood on the ceiling 
directly over the looking-glass, and was able to take 
note of a small bald spot on the top of this gentleman’s 
head. It possessed some mysterious attraction for 
him, and he could no longer give his attention to 
anything else. All his faculties became absorbed in a 
great desire to reach the little bald spot, and stand on 
it. There was nothing to hinder him. If he wanted 
a rope to let himself down by, he could make it ; and 
he did so. 

Very gradually he descended, pausing sometimes to 
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make sure that he was unobserved ; but the owner of 
the bald spot was completely taken up with his 
shaving, and noticed nothing higher than his own 
chin. The rope lengthened, the spider-doctor 
dropped lower and lower, and finally reached the goal 
of his ambition. He stood on a little pink oasis in a 
desert of sandy hair, and was conscious of a ridiculous 
aspiration for feathers. He wanted to clap his wings 
and crow, he was so delighted. 

Then he made a gentle movement with his various 
legs, the head jerked, the razor made a gash, the 
man cried out, brought his Imnd to bear on the bald 
spot with much violence : and — again oblivion. 

A little later he was sitting on a shelf in a store- 
room that he had certainly scon before. This time he 
had only four legs — with a tail thrown in — and he was 
eating the end of a tallow candle. 

“ Horrible ! ’’ he thought. “ Langley was right, 
though I always thought him such an ass. 1 am a 
rat. And 1 enjoy tallow.’^ 

He made a good meal, and modestly retired when 
l^e heard the key turn in the lock. It was his sister’s 
voice that broke on the silence of that capacious store- 
room, and he knew that he had heard words very 
like these from her once before. 

^‘Thc servants’ candles arc all gnawed and spoilt 
again,” she cried. ‘‘That rat’s keep costs me three 
shillings a week at the very least. I.)o help me to 
hunt him out, John ! ” 

“ Not I,” answered Mr. Langley’s voice from 
without. ‘‘Better call your brother. 1 dare say he 
does not mind that sort of thing.’’ 

“ What meanness ! ” reflected the hidden listener. 


“ Langley does not want to be a rat himself, but he 
does not mind letting another fellow in for it.” 

He travelled sadly through a thick wall, perforated 
by a narrow passage which finally conducted him to a 
cellar, into the darkness of which he peered, with his 
head thrust out of a small hole in the corner. 

Again the grating of a key ! 

There was plenty of time for retreat, but he re- 
mained obstinately still, scorning to fly from his fate. 
He knew it was coming, for he had acted in this scene 
before, only performing a different part. 

The door was thrown open ; he scurried across the 
floor of the cellar as a flood of light burst into it ; there 
was a loud report, and 

“If you please, sir, would you be good enough to 
wakc.^ 'fhat’s Mrs. Goldsmith’s coachman a-knocking 
down the door. The old lady must be took bad 
again, and you not so much as dressed.” 

“ Sleep well last night ” inquired Mr. Langley at 
the breakfast table. 

“ Eight solid hc.iirs. Only drc.amt a little towards 
morning,” answered the doctor. “ But I saw a 
patient before you were out of bed. Nothing the 
matter with the old lady except nerves ; and 1 shall 
be suffering from the same complaint myself if I don’t 
take a holiday ; so I shall just leave the patients to 
Finch, and run down to Eleanor for a week.” 

And Mr. Langley told his wife privately that it was 
indeed time her poor brother took a rest, for there 
could be little doubt that his mind was suffering. 

“ Suppose you both take a rest,” said Eleanor. “ I 
am sure you need it too, my dear.” 

M. BenroSK. 


FOOTBALL— PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY AN ENTHUSIAST. 



THE RUGBY GAME— A GOOD “PASS.” 

{From an instantaneous photograph by E, Airey^ Dfad/ord.) 


* THINK it is a fact that can hardly be disputed 
that at the present day football is very nearly, 
if not actually, the most popular of our 

national games. Unfortunately there still 

exists a certain amount of prejudice against it in 
many quarters, on account of its being considered a 
somewhat dangerous pastime. That it is at the present 
day largely suffering from the misdeeds of its past, I 
believe; and I will make bold to say that, played as it 
is at present, in an iiicrcasir gly scientific fashion, the 
proportion of serious accidents to the enormous number 
of players taking part in it is very small. Many. of the 
so-called fatal accidents that are sensationally reported 
might and would have taken place had the victim un- 
duly exerted himself in any other form of amusement, 
a weak heart often being the cause. I remember well 
seeing a heading in a paper in large letters, “ Shocking 
Accident to Football Players,” and finding that, having 
strayed on their way home on to a railway cutting, 
several men had .been run over. I simply mention this 
as an example of how easily the public may be misled. 
The fact is, that in every form of sport accidents will 
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TIIK RUGBY GAMK— THROWING THE BALL IN 
{From an instantaneous photograph by E. Airey 

happen, and the very element of risk is with many an 
incentive to the sport. Bathing accidents are frequent, 
yet who would say give up bathing? and hunting, 
skating, shooting, and even cricket — all give their 
proportion of mishaps. 

Take the corresponding advantages of fine, manly 
exercise, improving to a wonderful extent the pluck, 
nerve and physic[uc of many a naturally timid boy, and 
I feel sure that the good far overbalances the neces- 
sary evil of risk of injury to limbs, in the way of 
sprains, strains, or even an occasional breakage. 

But to turn to the ancient history of the game. It 
will be news to many to hear that it dates as far back 
as the reign of Edward III., who actually forbade the 
game by law as taking up time which should have been 
given to exercising the youth of the day in archery. In 
other succeeding reigns the sport was also forbidden, 


without, how- 
ever, apparently 
having the desired 
effect. James III. of 
Scotland decreed 
that “footballe and 
golfc be utterly put 
down,” and in the 
reign of “ ( jood 
Queen Bess ” pro- 
clamation was made 
that “ no foteballe 
play be used or 
suffered within the 
City of London and 
the liberties thereof, 
upon pain of im- 
prisonment.” 

In those days the 
game seems to have 
been entirely con- 
fined to the appren- 
tices and the labour- 
ing classes, it being in great disfavour among the 
“ aristocracy, nobility and gentry.” What the peculiar 
delights were of the exceedingly rough- and-tumble 
sport which then prevailed, it is hard to say. It was 
veritably a free fight, the goals being often miles apart 
and whole villages joining in the sport, which con- 
sisted simply of carrying a big, roughly-made ball and 
depositing it by main force in their opponents^ goal, 
sometimes a hole on a moor or sometimes even a spot 
in a river ! 

This was a rough form of the modern Rugby game, 
which has now been reduced to a highly scientific 
exercise. Before we leave this branch of the subject 
we ought just to allude to the famous Shrove Tuesday 
game that was played at Chester, Corfc, Scone, Derby, 
Kingston-on-Thames, and many other places. The 
ball would be thrown up in the market-place and from 
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THE RUGBY GAME— FORMING A SCRUMMAGE. 
{From an instantaneous fikotograph by E, A trey ^ Braei/ord,) 
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two o’clock till sunset in one parish, at least, large 
bodies of men would be engaged in carrying the ball, 
by hook or by crook, towards the desired spot. 

The women, too, seem to have had games on their 
own account, as we read in Hone s Year Book for 1838 
that there was an annual Shrove Tuesday match 
between the married and single women of Inverness, 
which, for some reason or other, always seemed to 
have resulted in the victory of the married women. 

But we must come to more modern limes and de- 
scribe the rise of the present two great governing classes 
of football as now played, viz., the Rugby Union game 
and the Association. The former in its present style 
owes its origin, as the name implies, to Rugby School, 
and the famous description in “ Tom Brown’s School- 
days*’ of the game will be familiar to most of our 



O. ROWLAND HILL (RUGBY UNION). 

{From a photograph by Mtisrs. Morgan Kidd, Greenwich.) 


a sensible sport, although a good deal of perhaps 
unnecessary roughness in the way of hacking and 
tripping existed even then. Rugby, however, seems to 
have been the only school where this form of the game 
was played, and the other great schools— notably Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Westminster and Charterhouse — 
adopted a modified game which only, as a rule, 
allowed the ball to be kicked and forbade handling. 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester still have different 
forms of rules, which seem to owe their origin in the 
first place to some special peculiarity in their playing 
grounds or fields. From these schools came the birth 
of the famous Association game, which has since 
spread with such marvellous rapidity. 

Before 1863, however, there were no defined rules in 
force among the clubs and schools playing, with the 
exception of those mentioned above. 

In that year, however, an effort was made to bring 
all the games then played under one code, but without 
success. The Rugby players would not give up their 


carrying game as, with reservations, they were asked 
to do, and the Football Association was consequently 
formed as an independent body. Several of the old 
Rugby rules were even then retained, and it was not 
till three years later that these were done away with 
and, with very few exceptions, a universal code adopted. 
Into the variations in the rules that have from time to 
time been adopted we cannot here go, and we must 
now try and describe as far as is possible how the 
modern Association game is played. 

Eleven men a side take part in the game, which is 
played with a round ball, its composition being a blad- 
der enclosed in a leather case of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight inches in circumference, and weighing" 
thirteen to fifteen ounces. The disposition in the field 
of the players is one goal-keeper— who is the only nifln 
allowed to use his hands to defend his charge — two 



C. W. ALCOCK (FOOTBALL AS.SOCIATION). 

{Front a photograph by Lombardi Co., Fall Mall East, S.fV.) 

full backs, three half-backs and five forwards, one cen- 
tre, two left wing and two right wing. The goals are 
two upright posts eight yards apart and with a bar 
across them eight feet from the ground, the object of 
the game being to kick the ball between these posts 
and under the bar. 

A simple game to describe it may be thought by the 
uninitiated ; but unless seen it is impossible to imagine 
the extraordinary amount of science that may be im- 
ported into it. In the old days individual dribbling, 
z>., keeping the ball at your feet by short kicks while 
running, was one of the chief things to be practised, 
but nowadays this is largely sacrificed to combination, 
and a very pretty sight it is to see a first-class amateur 
or professional team play. 

The ball is kicked off from the middle of the ground, 
the players being scattered about to receive it. One 
of the opposing side perhaps gets it, and endeavours, by 
passinjg it with the foot from one to another, to centre 
it. It is not allowable to touch the ball with the 
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ASSOCIATION GAM E— P ASSI NG. 

( From an instantanfons photograph by H.J. \V hit lock ^ Jun.y Birmingham 1) 


hand, and should the ball come high heading-— is, 
butting the ball with the head — is largely indulged in 
This may appear to the onlooker to be somewhat 
ludicrous, but it is a very effective way of dealing with 
the ball, and it is curious how far it may be propelled 
in this manner. Should the ball go out of the portion 
of the field marked out, it is thrown in again by a 
player, who must hold the ball with both hands over his 
head. Should it go behind the goal lines, it is kicked 
out again by the goal-keeper ; but should the ball go 
behind off one of the defending side a corner kick is 
granted to the attacking side. At- a distance of one 
yard from the corner post, a player kicks the ball as 
nearly as possible into the mouth of the goal, the rest of 
the sides being clustered round for attack and defence. 
The match is won by the majority of the goals gained. 

Every effort has been made of late years to prevent 
rough and foul play of any description, and the referee 
who rules the game has power to at once order off the 
field any player who intentionally plays in a dangerous 
or unfair manner. 

The great feature of the Association as opposed to 
the Rugby game, is 
that in the former 
professionalism has 
been made legal, 
while in the latter 
it is at present 
strictly prohibited. 

The consequence of 
this is that in all the 
principal Northern 
teams very consider- 
able weekly wages 
are earned by the 
players, and the 
sporting element of 
playing entirely for 
the love of the game 
is in some danger 


of being lost sight 
of. The system of 
importation, too, is 
an undoubted evil, 
though it is difficult 
to see how it is to 
be avoided under 
the present laws. 
The club which has 
the longest purse 
buys the best players, 
and we consequently 
often find an Eng- 
lish town eleven with 
a very large mixture 
of imported Scotcii 
professionals, who 
cannot be said in 
any real sense to 
represent such town 
except in name. In 
Scotland at present 
professionalism is barred, consequently it is no wonder 
that men of the working and mechanic classes find 
the temptation of high wages for playing the game in 
England a serious barrier against their representing 
their native place simply for honour and patriotism. 

The enthusiasm of the crowds is incredible, as 
many as twenty thousand people often witnessing a 
match for the tics for the championship of the 
Professional League, and for the National Cup. 

A talc is told in a contemporary magazine of an 
enthusiastic blind man being led to the matches and 
being able to follow the game by the cries. This is 
beautiful to think upon, but we fancy “ we know that 
blind man ; he comes from Sheffield.’’ 

One consequence of the professional clement having 
been introduced is that it has virtually extinguished the 
chances of the amateur players to head the winning 
lists as they used to do when the Association game was 
started by the great public schools of England. We 
find that from 1871 till 1881 the National Cup was 
invariably won by amateur teams, but since that date 
the chances of the amateurs have practically been nil. 



ASSOCIATION GAME— CENTRING FROM THE WING. 
iFrom an inUanlaMous photograph by H. /. Wkitlocky Jun.y Birmingham,] 
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In turning to the Rugby game, we find that after 
the final rupture with the Association players, which 
we have described, no definite and fixed code of 
rules was drawn up till 1871 ; before that time players 
of the clubs under the carrying code virtually did that 
which was right in their own eyes. 

In January of that year, however, a meeting of London 
and Suburban clubs was held in London, at which the 
now famous Rugby Union was definitely started, and 
a code of rules drawn up and officers appointed. 

These rules are very much more complicated than 
those of the sister game, as the number of possibilities 
are so much greater in a game where picking a ball 
up, running with it, kicking it in various ways and 
scrummaging it are allowed. The number of players 
was originally fixed at twenty a side, but this number 
has since been reduced to fifteen, divided as follows : — 
Nine forwards, two half-backs, three three- 


ball down, when the two sets of forwards gather round, 
and what is called a scrumtnage is formed. 

In the old days these used to be long and uninter- 
esting trials of mere strength, but howadays they are 
very different, as the ball is manipulated cleverly by 
one side or the other, and is passed out to the half^ 
backs, who are waiting to pounce on it the moment it 
comes out, and pass it away to their three-quarter backs, 
who are waiting for it. These are generally the most 
speedy men on the side. Now comes in the special 
character of the game, as the ball frequently passes back 
from hand to hand, till a player, eluding all opposition, 
plants the ball behind the goal line of his opponents. 
This is called a try, and counts two points. The ball 
is then brought out and placed on the ground for a 
kick at goal. The placer of the ball lies down with 
the ball in his hands and the kicker makes a niche 
with his foot for it to lie in. As soon as he gives the 



ASSOCIATION GAME— AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 

{From an instantaneous photograph by H. J. Whitlock^ Jun., Bh mingham^ 


quarter backs and one full back. This of late years 
has been— especially in Wales- altered to four three- 
quarters and eight forwards, and at the present 
moment, the football world is largely exercised in dis- 
cussing the comparative merits of the two styles. The 
field of play is no yards long and seventy-five yards 
broad. At each end arc placed two posts, eighteen 
feet six inches apart, joined l)y a cross-bar ten feet 
from the ground, the object of each side being to 
send the ball over the goal of their opponents. The 
game is started by the ball being kicked off from the 
middle of the ground, the players of one side being 
ranged behind the kicker, while those of the other 
are spread about in front of him to receive the kick. 

We will suppose the ball caught by a player of the 
opposite side. He may then either run with it in the 
direction of his opponents* goal, or take a kick to the 
side lines, called the touch lines, beyond which if it 
falls it has to be thrown out at right angles, both sets 
of forwards lining up in parallel lines to Endeavour to 
catch it. The man who does so tries to get away 
with it, but, unless he has time to pass it back to 
another of his side, he is tackled and has to put the 


word, the placer puts the ball down and an attempt 
is made to kick it over the bar in the face of an 
instantaneous charge by the defenders. If it succeeds 
a goal is scored, which counts five points (including 
the try). If, however, it is unsuccessful, the ball is 
kicked off again, and so the game goes on. 

A very pretty way of scoring is what is palled a 
dropped goal, which is made when a man, seeing an 
opportunity, instead of trying to run behind with the 
ball lets it drop from his hands on the ground, and, 
kicking it the very instant it rises from the ground, 
takes an accurate aim and sends it over the cross-bar. 
This counts four points. 

Should the rules be broken in any way, and an 
appeal be made, the referee who has charge of the 
game blows a whistle and grants the successfully 
claiming side a free kick. Should the ball go over 
the bar frorh such kick it is called a penalty goal— it 
being a punishment to the side breaking the rules — 
and counts three points against them. The match is, 
of course, won by a majority of points. 

This can, necessarily, be only a very rough sketch 
of the game, which must be seen to be understood. 




How A Wilderness Became a Garden. 


We cannot here go into any disquisition as to 
the comparative merits of the two branches of the 
game. Each has its most enthusiastic followers and 
both are year by year throwing off their more dan- 
gerous elements and becoming more scientific in 
their manner of playing. It is a sport that neither 
time nor ridicule has ever been able to stamp out 
and it must have a very large influence on the 
national character. 

Foreign visitors must look upon the game with 
feelings ot amazement, and regard its players as mad 
barbarians. The game, however, is rapidly spreading to 
our colonies. Already English teams have visited New 
Zealand and the Cape, and we have received a visit 
from a team of Maoris, who were very successful. 

Of organisers who have, in their respective 
branches, brought the games to their present state, 
the name of C. W. Alcock, who has been the Asso- 
ciation secretary for over twenty years, must be most 
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honourably mentioned, as also that of Lord Kinnaird 
and many others. 

In the Rugby game, one of the best known and most 
popular men in England is that of G. Rowland Hill, 
the Rugby honorary secretary, who has probably done 
as much, if not more, for his favourite sport than any 
man living. 

■ The names of famous players arc legion, and it 
would be invidious to particularise. 

1 can only repeat in drawing this’ imperfect sketch 
to a conclusion that football is a manly sport, which, in 
spite of its dangers, real and pretended, must always 
have a great and increasing place in the affections of 
the British people, and 1 would earnestly exhort those 
who are more or less opposed to it, to pause before 
going to the length of throwing any unnecessary im- 
pediments in the way of its exercise by the hale and 
strong of tlie coming generation. But I am speaking 
for myself, and 1 am “ an enthusiast.’’ 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 


SECOND SERIES. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

lOHN AND ALICE 
SMITH were only 
now entering the ninth 
month of their resi- 
dence at Highland 
Villas, and it was on 
an early day in March 
that they might have 
been seen strolling 
slowly down the centre path 
of their garden in animated 
converse with their neigh- 
bours the Robinsons, who 
had just looked in. 

‘‘You know, John,” said 
Chari e.s Robinson, “ I con- 
sider that, as yet, wc two 
gardeners have not had a 
lair chance or opportunity 
given us of showing our 
friends what wc can do. 
This is our first spring 
month, and therefore our 
first sowing month.” 

“ Certainly,” replied John ; 
in so far as open-air 
gardening goe.s, you are right, but we have both of us 
been pretty busy under our glass for some little time. 
What, by the way, were those things you were re-pot- 
ting the other day in your greenhouse ? ' For the life of 
me, although their name is familiar enough, 1 cannot 
just now think of them.” 

“ Oh, you mean those few begonias I am so fond 
of?” 

“Ah, yes,” said John. “ Well, how were you serving 



BEGONIA FROERELII, 


them ? Come now, tell us all about them, for I know 
your begonias to be one of your hobbies.” 

“ Suppose, then,” said Charles, “ we all adjourn to 
my little greenhouse, and let me give the lecture 
there.” 

Ten minutes later, then, and a second garden 
inspection had begun, this time on the premises of 
Charles Robinson, and after the general survey made 
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“Oh, I was merely re- 
pottinij generally, and, of 
course, these begonias came 
in for their share of atten- 
tion ; but about the end of 
February the tuberous-rooted 
begonias may be re-potted in 
a light rich soil, and put 
where they will have a gentle 
bottom heat. 

“And perhaps the chief 
beauty of the begonia lies in 
its foliage ; indeed, one class 
of them is sought after 
mainly for its ornamental 
foliage, and of these the 
flowers are very similar in 
character : a sort of pink and 
white or flesh colour ; and 
their beauty, as compared 
witli that of the leaves them- 
selves, is certainly inferior. 

“ but perhaps the tuberous- 


down to the bottom of the garden and back, in which 
they had commented on the brilliant but now fading 
crocus show, the rapidly advancing hyacinths and 
tulips, and the promise of pansies, they found them- 
selves at the greenhouse door, when John exclaimed — 

“And now for your begonias, Charles.*^ 

“ Perhaps, then, first you would like to liear some- 
thing about Michael ” 

“Oh, now, my dear follow,’’ abru[)tly interposed 
John. “I want to hear about begonias; I am not 
interested in Michael.” 

“If my youthful, impetuous friend, John Smith, 
would quietly allow me to begin in my own way, it 
might turn out that Michael 74 v;// A/ interest him.” 

John looked a little foolish. So Charles quietly 
proceeded. 

“Well, then, John, more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago— that is to say, in the year 1638— was horn 


rooted will interest us most, 
as these belong to the class which is within reach 
of most of us, and wc can use them for bedding- 
out. Indeed, when properly established they will stand 
some two or three degrees of frost before being housed 
for the winter. Now, when the flowering season 
has passed— that is, in the autumn — their leaves and 
stems die down, and in order to facilitate this, water 
must be gradually withheld from them until their leaves 
and stems have thoroughly decayed and separated 
themselves from the tuberous roots. Put away the 
roots then in any dry and warm place, of course where 
no frost can really reach them. 

“Befoie going on, however, let me remind you 
that during the decaying process it would never 
do to pull off any of the leaves and stems. Nature 
must do all this for you. Well, John, you can 
either store away your tuberous roots in flower-pots, 
putting the pots on 


at Blois one Michael Begon, and it is after this French' 
student of botany that our friend the begonia is called; 
and in the seventy-two years of his life he succeeded, 
therefore, in immortalising himself as we now stand 
gazing at these plants which arc called after him. 
Many Ixjgonias, of course, are stove plants, but of late 
years some of the 
tuberous-rooted sorts 


their sides or along 
any warm shelf of 
your hothouse, where 
no water can get to 
them, or if you have 
had some flowering 





■'felliffi'.tl. 
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in pots, the roots will do best if undisturbed or kept 
dry all the winter. And I think our interest in them 
should increase more particularly from this point, 
because we are now entering upon the very time of 
the year in which they will want some attention. For 
about the end of February or early in this month 
of March, w6 carefully examine and take up our 
old roots, get away all the old dry soil, 
and re-pot them in pots proportionate to 
the size of our plant. This, perhaps, is 
a good opportunity for saying something 
about the soil best suited to the begonia. 

A vegetable soil, then, is the most desir- 
able ; or let me say, to be 
more accurate, equal parts 
of the turfy portion of 
sandy loam and also of 
well reduced leaf-mould, 
and to this add a fair 
allowance of sand. In- 
deed, in all re-potting 
our silver sand should 
never be absent. Our 
new soil, however, 
should certainly not be too 
moist, and only a gentle 
watering need be given 
until we see some sign 
that growth is beginning. 

Probably as lime goes 
along another rc-potting 
will be needful. And then, 
bear in mind, no exces- 
sive stove heat is wanted 
for them, for indeed the 
begonias, or at least these 
of which we arc speaking, 
will do better in the cooler 
part of the house. Then, 
again, we can raise this 
tuberous class from seed, 
and if wc sow in this 
month we shall get our 
flowers in July. Wc can 
sow in any customary pan 
or long box, using the 
soil we have already de- 
scribed, but the seed being 
a fine powdery material, take care that in watering 
you give water with sufficient caution to avoid 
washing the seed away. Your seed-pan must stand 
in a frame, and in March, you know, wc generally 
have a small cucumber frame started. When large 
enough, your voung plants can be pricked out and 
finally potted oft, and you will find that a few weeks 
after the last poiting will bring you to the bedding- 
out period of the middle or third week of May. The 
florescence of the tuberous-rooted begonia in some 
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instances may be said to resemble that of the single 
dahlia. 

“And now I might with advantage name a few 
specimens. Let us then take the tuberous-rooted first : 
Rose d" Amour ^ Fulgurant^ Froebelii^ Ma^renia Queen; 
these could be had probably for half-a-crown 
each, or thereabouts. Some, of course, are more 
choice and a little more 
expensive, as, for example, 
the loHi^rkiUj Socoirana^ 
Rosette^ etc.; while prob- 
ably some unclassified 
seedlings saved from the 
best varieties are to be 
had from six to twelve 
shillings a dozen. 

“And next wc might 
name a few famous for 
their ornamental foliage : 
here then, for example, we 
have the Louise Chretien^ 
Imperialism Fincitey or of 
a rather more expen- 
sive class, the Ollna and 
Falmata. 

“Some few there are 
also which flower in 
winter, say from the 
middle of November until 
April, if at least they are 
kept in a temperature of 
some 55 '. For instance, 
the Incarnata, a flesh- 
coloured specimen, the 
Ifisignis^ and the San- 
guincay with several others, 
might be named. To 
rear the Incarnata, tlien, 
cuttings should be taken 
from the strongest shoots early in April, 
planted in peat and sand, and, of course, 
in good bottom heat which a frame 
affords. In a ver}^ few weeks they will 
be rooted, and can then be potted off, 
but returned to the frame. Though in 
a moist heat, they must have sufficient 
air. When fully grown they can tc 
hardened off in a cooler place, and 
finally removed to the stove house in October. ’ 

“ VVell done, Charles,’' said John. “ I could not 
have lectured better myself ; but I shall certainly 
grow jealous if 1 allow you to be the only lecturer ; 
so on our next spare day you must come over to 
us, and hear what I have to say on some popular 
flower.” 

“ Nothing will delight me more, my dear fellow," 
and this was therefore regarded as a fixture for the 
future. 



LONG, PINK, FLF.SH-COLOURKU 
FLOWERS.” 
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HOW I OBTAINED MY APPOINTMENT. 

BY A LADY CIVIL SERVANT. 


ELL, I must do something for my 
living : that’s certain ! I ex- 
claimed, with the aggressive de- 
termination that so often results 
from a long inward conflict. 

“How old are you, Annie?’’ 
asked Mary Shaw, who had 
dropped into tea on her way 
home from the office. 

“ I was eighteen last birthday.” 

“ Then, why not try for a Civil Service clerkship ? 
The limits of age are eighteen to twenty. Have you a 
daily paper ? Announcements of forthcoming open 
competitive examinations usually appear in the prin- 
cipal London and provincial newspapers on Thurs- 
,days.” 

I handed her a morning paper. 

“ Here it is : ‘ Lady Clerks in the General Post 
Office ; at least thirty vacancies, September 15th ;aged 
eighteen to twenty. Salary, ^65 to ^400 per annum, 
etc., etc.’ ” 

“ Does that mean there are thirty vacancies in your 
office, Mary?” 1 asked. 

“ Not. necessarily. There are three departments in 
the (General Post Office in which lady clerks are em- 
ployed : the Savings Bank, the Clearing House, and 
the Postal Order Branch. Probably, the staff in all 
three departments will be recruited from the thirty 
successful candidates at the forthcoming open coni- 
jietitive examination ; those whose marks entitle them 
to places high up on the list being allowed to select the 
department they prefer to enter, while the others will 
be called upon to fill the vacancies that remain after 
the more successful candidates have made their choice. 
Possibly, too, more than thirty candidates may obtain 
appointments, for the Post Office authorities have a 
way of under-estimating the requirements of the 
service.” 

‘'Is there much choice as to department?” 

“ The salary, the hours of attendance, and the leave 
is the same in all. But in the largest of the three, the 
work is rather more complex, and therefore more inter- 
esting ; moreover, as this department is growing very 
rapidly, it offers a better chance of promotion than 
either of the other two.’* 

“ The salary is high, £ 6 $ to £4^ per annum,” I re- 
marked, again glancing at the advertisement in the 
daily paper. “Is the salary regulated by the place one 
takes at the examination ?*’ 

“Oh no : all the clerks enter .at ^*65, and rise by an 
annual increment of ^3 to £100, Promotions to 
vacancies in the higher classes depend on merit. In 
my opinion it is better, when considering the advis- 
ability of competing for a Civil Service clerkship, not 
to let one*s imagination soar beyond the maximum 
second-class salary of 100 per Jinnum ; not but what 
there is a very fair proportion of higher appointments. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that many years 
have elapsed since women were first admitted, and 
that the higher classes are, therefore, replete. Of 
course, vacancies do occur, and with tolerable fre- 
quency, lady clerks being required to resign their 
appointments on marriage, while occasionally the in- 
crease in the work necessitates the creation of new 
higher appointments. But even when due allowance 
has been made both for retirement and growth, a 
junior clerk, although she may show exceptional 
aptitude for the work, cannot hope for promotion until 
she has been in the service some years. On the other 
hand, although most of us are apt to think wc shall not 
hold our appointments long enough to entitle us to it, 
the pension docs undoubtedly add greatly to the value 
of all Civil Service appointments. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that a long interval is allowed to elapse before 
any deduction is made from the salary on the ground 
of illness. Think, too, of the annual leave — One 
whole month’s holiday in each year, besides Bank 
Holidays and the Queen’s Birthday !” 

“ Docs the salary commence immediately on entering 
the service.” 

“Yes. ’No clerk’s appointment is confirmed until 
the authorities are satisfied as to her efficiency, but the 
initial salary of £ 6 ^ per annum is paid during the 
whole term of probation,” 

“And what are the hours of attendance ?” 

“ Seven hours on ordinary days, four qn S.aturd.iys. 
There is, however, a proviso in the reguhations that the 
Saturday half-holiday is not to be granted unless the 
exigencies of the Public Service admit of it.” 

“ But surely, my dear, you don’t have to work seven 
hours without a break?” asked my mother, who was 
listening to all Mary Shaw said very attentively. 

“ Oh no ; half-an-hour’s interval is allowed in the 
middle of the day.” 

“ 1 suppose, then, you young ladies take your 
luncheons with you ? ” 

“ Wc could if we liked. But as a matter of fact, wc 
seldom trouble to do so, the provisions sold in the 
dining and luncheon rooms on the premises being good 
and very reasonable.” 

“ Really these appointments seem most desirable in 
every way,” I remarked musingly. 

“ Indeed they are ! ” agreed Mary warmly. “ I 
attach the highest possible value to mine, I assure 
you.” 

“Is it quite nice employment for girls — lady-likc, I 
mean?” asked my mother dubiously. Then remem- 
bering that, as Mary held one of these appointments 
herself, the question was not altogether polite, my 
mother added hurriedly : “ Of course I know, my dear, 
that, left as your poor mother was with a large family, 
and — er ” 

“ In short, ours was a case in which beggars couldn’t 
be choosers,” laughed Mary, in her outspoken way. 
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“ Still, I do not see why those more happily circum- 
stanced than we were need hesitate to avail themselves 
of the many advantages that the position of Civil 
Service clerk offers. The duties arc purely clerical, 
and the lady clerks are never brought into contact 
with the public.’' 

“And arc the lady clerks nice in themselves, my 
dear — well connected, and so on ? ” 

“ Yes ; on the whole, I think we are quite sufficiently 
respectable,” replied Mary, with a humorous twinkle. 
“ When I entered, twelve years ago, in the old nomina- 
tion days, we were very select indeed, only the 
daughters of professional men being eligible as 
nominees. Now, however, the daughters of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker can 
enter by the broad path of open competition. But it 
must be remembered that these young persons have 
emerged victorious from a very severe educational 
test, so that it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to assume 
that what they lack in gentle breeding is made up to 
them in intellectual pre-eminence. Of course there are 
times when we old ones sigh over our lost exclusiveness, 
but 1 fancy most of us arc sufficiently liberal-minded 
to rejoice that the privileges of the few have given 
place to the just claims of the many.” 

“ Is the entrance examination very difficult, then?” 
asked my mother. 

*• It comprises only the subjects that form the basis 
of an ordinary English education. The competition is, 
however, very keen.” 

“ I don’t think Annie would experience any difficulty 
in passing an examination in ordinary English sub- 
jects,” remarked my mother, in a tone of conviction 
that subsequent events failed to justify*. “ She is ac- 
complished too, you know.” 

Mary looked as if she thought that this might be a 
case in which the lesser is not necessarily included in 
the greater. 

“ A great many pass — that is, they reach a qualifying 
standard in each of the obligatory subjects— but only a 
small proportion obtain appointments,” she said 
quietly. 

“What is the percentage of successes?” I asked, 

“That is rather a difficult question to answer, 
because the percentage varies with each examination. 
However, I do not think I shall be far wrong if I say 
that out of every ten competitors only one secures an 
appointment. But then the nine failures try again and 
again, as long as their ages are within the prescribed 
limits, so that perhaps two out of the nine are eventu- 
ally successful, thus reducing the number of actual 
failures to seven in ten. Information on this point can, 
however, easily be obtained, the reprints of the papers 
set at former examinations, accompanied in nearly 
eveiy case by a table of the marks assigned, being 
sold by Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.,^ price sixpence each.” 

“ How often are the examinations held ? ” 

• These papers may also lie purchased either directly, or through 
any bookseller, from the following agents : John Menzies & Co., xa, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and go. West Nile Street, Glasgow ; and 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., 104, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


“ Generally, twice a year ; but occasionally the calls 
upon the reserve are not sufficient to necessitate the 
holding of bi-annual examinations.” 

“How should I intimate to the authorities that I 
wish to offer rhyself for examination ? ” 

“You must write to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, London, S.W., asking for the regulations 
for the forthcoming examination for female clerks in 
the General Post Office.” 

My mother and I talked the matter over long and 
earnestly ; and in the end 1 wrote to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, as Mary Shaw had suggested. 

By return of post 1 received a copy of the regula- 
tions, together with a candidate’s form of applica- 
tion. This iaitcr document was to be filled up, and 
sent in so as to be received at the Civil Service Com- 
mission by a given date, this date being about a fort- 
night prior to that fixed for the examination. In 
return, I was to receive an order for admission to the 
examination, with instructions as to the time and 
place at which I should be required to attend, and 
the manner in which the examination fee of five 
shillings was to be paid. 

As Mary had said, the subjects in which I was to be 
examined were only those with which every middle- 
class English girl ought to be well acquainted. Nor 
did a cursory glance at former examination papers 
discourage me. 

However, as I had two months in which to prepare 
myself, I thought I might as well refresh my memory 
a little by getting out my school-books, and dipping 
into them in a desultory way for a few hours each 
day. 

But on the first day of the examination it certainly 
did occur to me that a more systematic study t)f these 
school-books might have stood me in better stead. 
Up-casting and cross-casting long rows and lines of 
figures may be easy enough in theory, but even these 
simple exercises are apt to become difficult in practice, 
especially when they have to be completed within a 
given lime. One’s handwriting, too, shows to better 
advantage in an exercise book than on unlined fools- 
cap : nor are tabular statements exactly nice things to 
copy. A long chatty letter to a bosom friend may 
flow from the pen of the writer without conscious 
effort ; but it may be found necessary to poise that 
same pen in mid-air many times while endeavouring 
to formulate one’s ideas — granting the doubtful 
hypothesis that one has ideas ^on the advantages and 
disadvantages of free education. Nor can it be denied 
that it is much easier to answer questions in grammar, 
geography, and history mentally than to reduce one’s 
general and perhaps rather vague information on 
these subjects to a bald statement of facts in black 
and white. 

It seems incredible now, but I suppose, when first I 
presented myself for examination, I did hope to obtain 
an appointment. But long before the two days’ torture 
was over, I felt convinced that my feeble efforts were 

• For the convenience of candidates, these examinations are held 
simultaneuusly in l.ondon, Edinburjjli, Dublin, llirmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Aberdeen, and Belfast. 
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not destined to receive recognition in the form of a 
Civil Service clerkship. 

Still, although 1 thought I had parted with every 
vestige of conceit, it never even occurred to me that I 
could by any possibility have failed to reach the 
qualifying standard : I, who had invariably been at the 
top of my class at school. 

Yet such was rny fate. Never shall I forget my 
humiliation when lir.^t it dawned upon me that I was 
included in the two hundred odd candidates, each of 
whom had failed to qualify in one or more of the 
obligatory subjects. Rather over three hundred passed, 
and forty — in advertising the Post Office had, as Mary 
suspected, under-stated its requirements — obtained 
clerkships. 

My mother thought there must be a big mistake 
somewhere, and urged me to write to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, demanding an explanation. But before 
following her advice, 1 thought 1 would have a word 
with Mary Shaw. 

To my chagrin, Mary did not appear in the least 
surprised. 

“ Better luck next time,” she said cheerily. “You 
see, what is really wanted is out-and-out thorough- 
ness.’’ 

But how am 1 to set about acquiring this out-and- 
out thoroughness.^” 

“ In my opinion, the best way ii to join one of the 
many really excellent classes that are now held in 
London and most of the large provincial towns for the 
preparation of intending candidates. These classes 
are advertised in all the daily papers. It is so all-im- 
portant to know how to employ the time one has for 
preparation to the best advantage. But, above all, 
work hard.” 

1 took Mary’s ndvice, and witli such happy results, 
that at the next open competitive examination 1 
obtained my clerksliip. 

But before I pass on to my .further experiences I 
must speak of another course that I discovered many 
of those who attend evening classes arc following. 

When a girl is between fifteen and eighteen, she 
competes for a Female Sortership in the General Post 
Office. Should she be so fortunate as to obtain one 
of these situations, she devotes her evenings to study. 
Then, .as soon as she is eighteen, she presents herself 
at every examination held for clerkships, until she 
either obtains an appointment or completes her 
twenty-fifth year, she being entitled to deduct from her 
actual age any time not exceeding five years, which she 
may have spent as a female sorter. 

The advantages of this course are obvious : the girl 
is earning money all the time she is preparing for a 
clerkship ; assuming that examinations for clerkships 


arc held bi-annually, she has fourteen chances instead 
of four; should she obtain a clerkship, her official 
training will be of assistance to her in passing her 
probation, and should she fail to secure a clerkship, 
she still has her sortership to fall back upon. 

On the other hand : there are probably physical 
objections to be urged against a girl’s beginning her 
official career at so early an age : the position of female 
sorter is not nearly equal to that of lady clerk ; and 
work during the day, with hard study in the evening, is 
a very severe tax on a girl’s strength. 

The duties of female sorters consist principally in 
sorting official documents. The hours of attendance 
arc eight daily. The wages commence at twelve 
shillings per week, rising one shilling per week annu- 
ally to fourteen shillings, and thence from one-and 
sixpence per week annually to twenty-one-and-six. 
I’romotions to vacancies in the higher class depend on 
merit. The examination for sorterships does not em- 
brace as many subjects as that for clerkships, and the 
standard of proficiency in each subject is relatively 
lower. No candidate is eligible for a sortership who is 
less than four feet ten inches in height without bools. 

Before entering upon my official duties, I had to 
undergo a medical examination. I did not think much 
of this at the time, but I have since discovered that to 
some it is a very formidable ordeal ; for although 
positive disease l)c absent, delicacy of constitution may 
lead to rejection, and even want of general vigour does 
in some cases disqualify. 

Then came my probation. Again my old faults 
asserted themselves. The work seemed so ridiculously 
simple while my instructress sat by my side, checking 
me each time 1 was about to make a slip ; but when 
I essayed to go alone, my duties assumed a very 
different aspect. To my utter astonishment, 1 found 
that the pitfalls were many, and that I evinced quite a 
remarkable propensity for tumbling into them head 
foremost. 

Again and again was I cautioned, until at length I 
thought seriously of inquiring whether the railway 
company would allow me anything for my season 
ticket in the not unlikely event of my having no further 
use for it. However, I managed to pull myself 
together just in lime, and having eaten rather heartily 
of that unpalatable dish called “humble pic,” and 
undergone a second medical examination, I was trans- 
lated into a seventh heaven of delight by being in- 
formed that my appointment was confirmed. 

Since that happy moment the anniversary of my 
official birthday has come and gone, and I have ex- 
perienced a good many ups and downs, but I have not 
yet seen cause to regret the day I became 

A Lady Civil Servant. 
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THE SECRET OF EAGLE’S-FATE. 


BY THOMAS KEYWORTH, AUTHOR OF “MISTRESS JUNE,” FTC. 





K R name was 
Innocent, and 
HCTa all the people 
Slral neigh- 

bourhood of 
Mr%J ‘ Kagle’s - P'ate 
called her 
Innocent Wood- 
^ rough. Her grand- 

'jlgi father’s name was 

"‘^cp Woodrough, as 
everybody knew. 

' Her father’s name 
^ was Max Roy den, 

but that was for- 
gotten or ignored. 

\ “He ran away to 

Sllllj save his neck,” was 

P' the coin- 


From Eagle’s-Fatc ’to Millthorpe was ten miles 
across hills and moors ; the journey by railway was 
almost twice that distance, because Eagle’s- Fate was 
not near a station, and the line from Hoplow (two 
miles away) to Millthorpe went a long way round, and 
passengers had to change once or twice between the 
two points. 

Luke Eden could not bear the thought of going far 
from his native village, and yet his sensitive nature 
would not permit him to remain there ; so he settled 
at Millthorpe, and made an improvement in wool- 
spinning machinery, which brought him in a nice in- 
come. He died of consumption, but his wife called 
llie disease by a more sentimental name. 

Mabeth had no children of her own, and she wanted 
to adopt Innocent, but Sep Woodrough refused to give 
his consent, and it was not customary in that family to / 
set the old man at defiaiice. 

A compromise was arranged. There was a high f 


inon re- 
mark made if he happened to be men- 
tioned, and this was regarded as a sufficient 
reason for letting his name disappear. 

Innocent was born in prison : there 
could be no doubt on that point ; her 
mother died at the same time : “of a 
broken heart ” Sep Woodrough always 
declared ; “of a guilty conscience” was 
the verdict of certain neighbours, who were 
careful not to err on the side of kindness. 

Innocent was not proud of her name, 
and in the course of time she acquiesced 
in the substitution of Ena, which her 
schoolfellows at Millthorpe used when they 
addressed her, but Sep Woodrough called 
her Innocent, and pronounced all the three 
syllables ; he would have made four of 
them if possible. Hci was ready enough to 
have her called Woodrough, but on that 
subject Ena was stubborn ; her name was 
Royden, and she would not be ashamed 
of it. 

Her story was not known at Millthorpe, 
except by the aunt with whom she lived, 
and that aunt, Mabeth Eden, never talked 
to her about the painful circumstances 
which had cost the family so much. Max 
Royden was Mabeth’s brother: he had 
become an outlaw ; Eleanor, his wife, was 
dead ; old Sep Woodrough was a marked 
man ; and Mabeth was a widow, her hus- 
band, Luke Edeo, having pined away after 
he settled at Millthorpe. “ Luke died of 
home-sickness,” she said to hersclfl “ He 
loved Eagle’s-Fate, but he could not bide 
there for very shame, and this air killed him.” 



“ ‘THAT IS WHV 1 LOOKED SO SAD, ENA’ ” (/. 304). 
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school for girls at Millthorpe, an institution about 
which Mabcth knew scarcely anything, but she praised 
it to Sep, and pointed out the advantages of a good 
education, until he consented to send his granddaughter 
to it. She was to live with her aunt during the week, 
and to return home each Friday evening, and stay at 
Eagle's-Fate till Monday morning. 

Innocent was twelve years old when she began to 
attend the school at Millthorpe, and she remained 
there until she was eighteen. She seemed to live in 
two worlds. At Millthorpe, she was the orphan niece 
of Mrs. Eden, a respectable and well-to-do towns- 
woman — a widow with an income. At Eagle’s-Fate, 
she was the daughter of a man who had fled from 
justice, and who might still be living in exile, for Max 
Royden was suspected of having robbed and mu/dered 
Bryan Murgatroyd. 

ir. 

Eagle’s-Fate was the name of a house ; but there 
was a time when it was known as Slack- Mount Hall. 
The newer title had been given in derision at first, and 
Ihen in the course of generations it fi.xed itself as the 
recognised and official designation. 

It was a quaint old place, with many gables and 
with mullioncd windows ; the roof was stone, as was 
the case with all the ancient buildings in that neigh- 
bourhood, for slates were an innovation. The chief 
peculiarity of the house was its cliimney-stacks. There 
were four of them, forming a square structure in the 
middle of the building, but only three were used for 
their legitimate purpose ; the other was a pedestal, on 
which stood a stone eagle, with an arrow piercing its 
breast. The bird was supposed to be dying, for its 
head was thrown backward and its wings were half 
spread. Tradition said that at one time it was a fine 
piece of sculpture, but many storms of wind and rain 
had removed the bird’s most striking features, and it 
remained an indefinite mass, which required a favour- 
able disposition on the beholder’s part, or it would be 
refused its dignified name. 

“ It might be a big turkey,” said one lout from a 
distance, to whom a man of the neighbourhood was 
explaining things. 

“Thou might be a goose,” was the reply. 

Fronting that chimncy-stack where the eagle stood 
was a tablet, on which a verse had been engraved at 
the time when the eagle was placed there. That 
verse was from Edmund Waller. Some parts were 
obliterated, but the passage was well known, and the 
children could repeat it. Thus it ran : 

“ The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that made him die^ 0 
Espied a. feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 

Anybody could tell the story of Martin Murgatroyd 
and his devotion to the house of Stuart, the disappoint- 
ment which ensued, and his retirement to that lonely 
place, where he caused a symbol of his own fate to be 
put in a prominent position, that men might know 
what he had suffered and how he had felt. 


There was another story about a girl whom he 
adopted and educated, that she might become his wife, 
The girl preferred somebody else, however, and most 
of the women said “ the image and the poetry ” re- 
ferred to her. It is very difficult to write history. 

Not only was the house called Eagle’s-Fate, but the 
small village near. To prevent confusion, however, 
the village, of about two hundred inhabitants, was 
generally called the town, and natives were inclined 
to be indignant if anybody applied their particular 
designation to any distant place, like London. 

It was said that Martin Murgatroyd owned all he 
could see from the Hall, and a bit besides ; but first 
one slice was cut away, then another, until very little 
remained in the possession of the ffimily except the 
Hall and the Home Farm. 

Bryan Murgatroyd was the first miser of his race, 
and it was understood that he intended to restore the 
family to its ancient pqsition. In outlying places like 
Eagle’s-Fate, a man can soon gain a reputation for 
enormous wealth. Bryan Murgatroyd gained that 
reputation. He quarrelled with his own kinsfolk, and 
had Sep Woodrough living in the house with him. 
Then, when Max Royden married Sep’s daughter, he 
went to live there too. The servants were villagers, 
and slept at their own homes, though the Hall was 
commodious enough to accommodate a score of people. 
Bryan rose early in the morning, and unfastened the 
doors ; he was the last to retire at night, and he always 
attended to the locks and bolts himself. It was said 
that after the house was quiet he counted his money. 

Max Royden and Eleanor. had not been married a 
year when something very startling happened. One 
of the horses was ill, and Max said he should stay 
with it all night, for it was a valuable animal. That 
was in summer-time, when morning began almost as 
soon as evening ended. He kept attending to the 
horse, and then he walked about to keep himself 
awake. Once he went near the Slack Pool, as it was 
called — a sheet of water of unknown depth, said to 
have been a quarry or mine at one lime. There 
he saw one of the villagers, who had been taking his 
wife to a cottage over the fields, where a sister of hers 
had been seized with violent cramp. 

Next morning Bryan Murgatroyd was missing. lie 
was not to be found in the Hall or anywhere else, and 
the rumour began to spread that the Woodroughs had 
murdered him and disposed of his body in the Slack 
Pool. No money could be found, and it was confi- 
dently stated that the Woodroughs had secured the 
old man’s wealth and hidden it somewhere. 

The horse which Max professed to be attending 
during the night was well in the morning. Billy 
Dintingtee, who had seen Max . near the pool, soon 
related his night’s experience, adding, after awhile, 
that he thought at the time something was wrong. 

“ He’s not particular sociable, isn’t Max Royden,” 
said Billy. “Now, Pm a man who’d stop anywhere 
at any time to have a chat, and if a public-house is 
near so much the better. He was looking in that 
pool as sure as I’m here; and when I says : ‘What a 
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nice night we’re having, but some folks is not so well, 
fine as it is/ he just says : ‘ Good-night, Billy/ and 
walks oflf— off he walks.” 

Before three days were passed there was a warrant 
issued for the apprehension of Sep Woodrough, Max 
Royden, and Eleanor. Sep and Eleanor were taken 
to Wakefield, where Innocent was born, but Max 
Royden had disappeared as effectively as Bryan 
Murgatroyd. Nobody suggested, however, that Max 
had been murdered. 


III. 

When Innocent Royden and Hubert Shenstone 
became acquainted with each other, they had no sus- 
picion that any connection existed between their 
respective families. But Hubert was grandson to the 
Bryan Murgatroyd who had disappeared so strangely, 
and Innocent was daughter to the man who was said 
to have murdered him. Her grandfather and her 
mother were supposed to have been accessories before 
or after the event. 

Bryan Murgatroyd had alienated his children by his 
strange and miserly habits. His daughter married an 
architect at Millthorpe, named Shenstone, and Hubert 
was her son. Mrs. Shenstone was a very proud 
woman, and it was a bitter disappointment to her 
when her father died without having made a will, and 
the real estate, what there was of it, went to her 
brother Saul, and the personal property was found to 
be worth scarcely anything. Slie had shared the 
common opinion that her father was rich. Her anger 
was directed to the Woodroughs, whom siic blamed 
for what had happened. 

Eleanor had died in giving birth to Innocent, so 
there was an end to the matter as far as she was con- 
cerned. Max Royden could not be found, and the 
grand jury at Leeds threw out the bill against Sep 
Woodrough. • There was no evidence against the old 
man, whatever people might think. 

Sep owned a cottage and garden at Eagle’s-Fate, 
and he returned to it when he was liberated from 
prison. Mabcth Eden acted a mother’s part to the 
orphaned babe, until she went to Millthorpe with her 
husband ; then the little one could toddle about the 
» cottage floor, and it was felt that the most difficult part 
of her life was over, and a stranger might be found to 
fill a mother’s place. Sep idolised the child, and he 
was not a man with more than his share of tenderness. 
People said his trouble had not softened him, but had 
made him harder than ever, except towards “the 
bairn.” 

It was a terrible blow to Innocent and Hubert when 
they first learnt how they stood towards each other. 
For years they had met occasionally at various houses 
in Millthorpe. Hubert was three years older than 
Innocent ; but she was a well-built and graceful girl, 
with a splendid face and a woman’s dignity, so that 
her nineteen years were quite equal to his twenty-two. 
They had met in the streets scores of times, and 
exchanged pleasant smiles and friendly greetings, but 
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no words of love, when Innocent went backtoEagleV 
Fate to live with her grandfather altogether. 

Hubert went to Eagle’s-Fate with no expectation of 
finding Ena there (that was the name by which he 
knew her). The Hall and the Home Farm were to be 
sold. Saul Murgatroyd was one of those unlucky 
men who never do their best. He neglected oppor^ 
tunitics and blamed his circumstances. He did not 
attempt to occupy the Hall himself, but let it with the 
farm, and attempted 4) become a rich man by means 
of stocks and shares. Then came bankruptcy and a 
forced sale of all his possessions. 

Hubert went to Eagle’s -Fate professionally. One 
of his fatlier’s customers wanted a report on the con- 
dition of the Hall ; for the customer was a rich manu- 
facturer at Millthorpe, who was thinking of putting 
some of his money into land. 

It was a lovely August day when Hubert drove over 
to Eagle’s- Fate with a letter from the solicitor who 
had the business in hand, authorising him to go 
through the Hall. He had explored the home of his 
ancestors and was rambling about the neighbourhood, 
when he thought he would visit the Slack Pool, which 
he knew to be associated with his grandfather’s fate. 

The i)ool was not more than an acre in extent— just 
large enough to skate on in frosty weather. But only 
during a very severe frost would anybody venture upon 
the ice ; the water was deep, and in one spot no bot- 
tom could be found. An old shaft was supposed to 
exist there, and it was near one rocky side, where a 
low wall had been built between the pool and a foot- 
path. Rumour said tliat Max Royden had fastened 
stones to old Bryan Murgatroyd, and had thrown him 
into the water where he knew nobody could ever find 
him. Sep Woodrough s account of what happened was 
also connected with that same place. 

“ The master committed suicide,” said Sep. “ He 
was queer in his head, as I noticed many a time. He 
had a lot of money, I believe, and it was gold. I 
think he tied a big bag to him, with his money in it, 
and went down into the deep place like a stone.” 

It was only to people like Mabcth Eden that Sep 
condescended to talk like that, or to some of the 
neighbours who had always maintained that Max Roy- 
den was innocent. But he was not communicative 
even to them or to Innocent. To her, however, he 
said : “ Your father thought the master had wandered 
away, and would come back again ; when he did not, 
and there was talk about what Billy Dintingtee had 
seen, he thought he had better keep out of sight until 
matters were made clear. Your mother persuaded 
him to go ; for wc never expected the police would 
take her and me. We thought your father would be 
blamed, but wc knew he was not guilty. So he went 
into hillng, and did not know what was happening 
till your mother \vas dead. I have nev'er seen him 
since, but I have heard from him.” 

“ Where is he now.^ ” Innocent asked. 

“ A long way otT, bairn. I had better not tell you 
where, for he will never come back unless the matter 
is cleared up; and I am ready to think it never will 
be.” 
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When Hubert Shenstone stood in the path by the 
pool, he remembered what he had heard about the 
Wood roughs, and he wondered whether any of them 
remained at Eagle’s-Fate. To his mind they were 
villains of the deepest dye. 

He heard a light footstep not far away and looked 
up with a frown, because 
he was angry just then. 

But the frown soon took 
dight and left his face 
radiant, for he saw Inno- 
cent coming towards him. 

At Mabeth’s request no 
mention had ever been 
made of Eagle’s- Fate by 
Innocent ; the old name, 
almost forgotten, had 
been used by her in 
speaking about her home. 

“ Slack-Mount ” she had 
often mentioned to her 
fi iends — to Hubert among 
the rest, but he never 
knew that Slack-Mount 
and Eagle’s-Fate were 
one and the same place. 

“ Are you speflfling 
your holidays here.^” he 
asked, after ex- 
changing plea- 
sant greetings 
with Innocent ; 
then, without 
waiting for a 
reply, he said : 

“ I was in a me- 
lancholy mood 
when you came 
along. My 
grandfather was 
thrown into this 
pool by a man 
called Wood- 
rough, who 
robbed him and 
escaped. The 
Hall up there 
belonged to my 
family for hun- 
dreds of years, 
but it is to be 
sold. That is 
\rhy I looked so sad, Ena ; but l arfr delighted to see 
you. With whom are you staying ” 

Innocent turned deadly pale as Hubert spoke these 
words. 

“You are mistaken,” she replied, with trembling 
lips. “The man who was wrongfully suspected of rob- 
bing and murdering Bryan Murgatroyd was not called 
Woodrough, but Royden. He is my father. Sep 
Woodrough, as everybody calls him, is my grandfather. 
I live with him.” 


IV, 

Nobody can explain love — men of science and 
philosophy least of all. The poets describe it, but that 
is not explanation. 

When Hubert and Innocent stood face to face near 
the Slack Pool, they felt as if an insuperable difficulty 

had come between them ; 
and yet, for the first 
time, they knew they 
loved each other. 

“What have I said, 
Ena.^” Hubert asked in 
agony. 

Innocent noticed that 
he was blaming himself, 
and not her. 

“ Only what you have 
heard others say,” she re- 
plied sorrowfully. “ Your 
grandfather must have 
drowned himself ; he 
must have sunk into the 
deep pit of the pool, 
weighed down by his 
gold. My grandfather 
says so, and I believe 
him.* 

This explanation had 
never been accepted by 
any of the Murgatroyds, 
so Hubert heard it for 
the first time. 

“It is all so strange,” 
he murmured. “ Royden ? 
I always thought it was 
Woodrough who 
was suspected. Is 
your .father still 
alive ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Inno- 
cent ; “ but 
I may as well 
tell you now I 
do not know 
where he is. 
My grand- 
father does 
not care to 
talk about the 
affair. He 
was suspect- 
ed ; so was my 
mother. I was born in prison. Oh, it was cruel to 
act like that ! My name is Innocent; Ena is short 
for it. When my mother died, my grandfather said I 
should be called Innocent. He never calls me any- 
thing else. It was Aunt Mabeth who began to call 
me Ena.” 

“ Was your mother taken to prison ? ” 

“ She was ; and there was never a particle of evi- 
dence against her. *They killed her ! ” 

“Killed her?” 
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** What they did caused her to die, and that is the 
same. Wje are marked people here, and have been 
ever sincjj that terrible time. I cannot remember 
being tre<(tcd as a person without guilt. I am looked 
at as if I had committed a crime.” 

“ It is a wonder your grandfather has remained 
here,’^ Hubert said, his mind borne to and fro by the 
revelation now made to him, and his remembrance of 
what others had told him previously. 

“ Grandfather is a stern man,’* replied Innocent. 

He has some property in the town, and he decided 
to live down the charges made against him and the 
foul suspicions. Here he comes.” 

Sep Wood rough was described as an old man who 
looked as if he would live for ever. His life had been 
spent out of doors as farm-bailiff, and he was not given 
to habits which counteract the blessed influence of fresh 
air and exercise. Since the disappearance of Bryan 
Murgatroyd he* had cultivated his own plot of land, 
and was ready to speak with authority on the subject 
of spade-husbandry. He was very tall, but he stooped 
■considerably ; his hair was long and perfectly white ; 
his mouth was tightly closed, after the fashion of men 
who think much and feel much, but who repress their 
emotions. 

Sep did not notice Innocent until he reached the place 
where she was standing. His eyes were fixed on the 
Hall, where he had lived for many years, and from 
which he had been driven in disgrace. 

When he saw Innocent and a young man, he looked 
from one to the other in a startled manner. 

“ This is my grandfather, Mr. Shenstone,” Innocent 
■said to Hubert. “ Grandfather, this is Mr. Hubert 
Shenstone, of Millthorpe. He is an architect, and 
has come over to examine the Hall.” 

“ Your mother was a Murgatroyd,” said Sep, 
addressing Hubert, in what sounded to Innocent a 
very harsh voice. 

“Yes,” replied Hubert; ‘‘and this is the cradle of 
my family. I am not aware that 1 was .ever here 
before.” 

“Your mother bVought 4 you twice when you were a 
child,” Sep answered: “that was in your grand- 
father’s time. 1 remember it well. Innocent’s mother 
was delighted with you. She was a young wife then.” 

“ Innocent’s mother ? ” 

My name is Innocent. Kna is a pet name which 
my aunt gave me,” Sep’s granddaughter explained. 
“ I told you a minute ago.” 

“ There will be great alterations about here when 
the Hall is sold,” Hubert said to the old man, by way 
of changing the subject., 

“ I doubt that, ’ was Sep’s response. 

“Well, I must not betray a client’s secret,’’ Hubert 
exclaimed, with a laugh ; “but 1 know/what I know.’^ 

“ So do I,” said Sep. Then addressing his grand- 
daughter, he told her he would walk on. with Mr. 
Shenstone. There was nothing to be done but for the 
young people to say good-aftefnoon, which they did, 
while the old man looked into the dark waters of the 
pool. 

Innocent tripped along towards the cottage, and 
S84 


Hubert followed her with his gaze, lamenting in hit* 
heart the evil chance which had disturbed a happy 
meeting ; for it was happy, despite the strange facts- 
disclosed about her family and his own. 

“You met her by accident Sep queried when he 
and Hubert were alone, 

“ Certainly. I had no Isuspicion that her home was 
' here. She always called it Slack- Mount.” 

“Always.!’ How often is always.^ Do you know 
her well.?” 

“Yes. We have met frequently at Millthorpe.” 

Hubert was blushing. 

“ Take my advice,” replied the old man, “ and do 
not meet frequently in the future.” 

Sep pointed to the pool, and continued : 

“ Somewhese under that water is a secret which the 
Day of Judgment will reveal. Your grandfather and 
his gold are there. The accursed money ! It killed 
my lass, and put the shadow of Cain’s mark on yonder 
bairn, and it drove Max Royden into holes and 
corners. It, brought shame and suspicion to me and 
mine in every way, and yet we never handled a 
farthing which we did not earn. I do not blame you 
for what happened, but keep away from yon bairn. 
That is all I have to tell you.” 

Sep turned away, and followed Innocent. 

Hubert was indignant. He sat on the wall near the 
pool, and involved various plans in his mind. He 
would go back to Millthorpe, and never trouble 
Eagle’s- Fate again. He would make inquiries about 
Max Royden, and find out what manner of man he 
was. He would see Ena once more, at least, and 
would learn what effect the strange discoveries had 
exercised on her mind ; then he could assure her that 
nothing in her father’s history made any difference to 
him. He would see Mabcth Eden, and learn as much 
as possible from her. 

“ 1 must examine that roof,” he pondered, looking 
at the Hall ; “ but not to-day. I shall want a ladder.” 

So when he drove back to Millthorpe it was with 
the determination of returning soon to finish a task 
which required only one journey. Professional honour, 
however, was not much disturbed by the project, and 
various other sentiments were gratified. 

Sep said nothing to Innocent about the recent inter- 
view. He told her he must go to Hoplow on the 
morrow. He went once a month, but he never took 
anybody with him, or gave any account of the business 
which he transacted there. 


V. 

Hubert examined the roof on the following day, and 
he saw Innocent again — by accident, of course — and the 
meeting was near her home. He had walked to the 
pool, but she was not there. He inquired where Sep 
Woodrough lived, and learnt the fact without much 
difficulty. The tenant at the Hall told him, and 
volunteered the opinion that if justice were done all 
round considerable restitution would have to be made 
to Sep and his family. 
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“ I knew Max Royden/’ said the farmer, a man 
called Hawker, “ and a better man never crossed a 
field. I have always said it was a pity he didn’t face 
his eneniies, and hit out. Hitting out does it. Hit 
soon enough, hit hard, and hit often.” 

Hawker, like many other people, was carried away 
by analogy, and he did not perceive that the proceed- 
ings of an assize court are not exactly the same as a 
bout of fisticuffs. 

It was Hubert’s desire to learn the truth, and there- 
fore he continued his conversation with Hawker, not 
sorry to have found a man who was ready to defend 
the fugitive, 

“ The evidence looked very awkward,” he remarked. 

Not that I remember the circumstances, but I have 
heard them mentioned often enough.” 

“ It just happened so,” said Hawker. “Bryan Mur- 
gatroyd was a queer fish. If he made up his mind to 
drown himself— and I believe he did — he was just the 
man to pick a time when suspicion of foul play would 
be thrown on somebody else.” 

-^The suggestion was horrible, and the young man 
shuddered to hear so unfavourable an opinion of his 
ancestor. 

“ I’ll tell you a thing or two,” Hawker resumed. 
He was a man who enjoyed having a listener ; he 
meant to make the most of his opportunity. He began 
a string of anecdotes, which went to prove that Bryan 
Murgatroyd was capable of playing shabby tricks, 
though they might not seem to do himself any good. 

“We say about this quarter,” Hawker concluded, 
“ when a horse is a kicker, it will kick for owt, and it 
will kick for nowt. Some men are like that. Bryan 
Murgatroyd was.” 

These revelations and opinions could not be gratify- 
ing to the grandson of the man who was the subject of 
them, and yet there were compensations. We know 
something about the living dog and the dead lion, and 
where the greater value lies. Hubert would have been 
glad if anybody had praised Bryan Murgatroyd, but 
nobody ever did ; he felt more anxious just then that 
something should be said to clear the character of Max 
Rqyden. 

Innocent urged him not to come any more, and that 
pleased him. Lovers have many sources of joy ; the 
waters may not run smooth, bvit the art of finding 
sweetness in storm and strife is theirs, and has been 
through all the 4iges. 

He came ^in and^lh^j. Sometimes he thought 
he must return to MillthmfPIfijithout seeing the maiden 
who drew him, but he was nevi^l' quite disappointed. 
The interview might be late and hurried — for Innocent 
declared that each must be the last, and Hubert must 
not expect her any more, and he was doubting until he 
saw her; but he did see her, and exchange a few 
words. He was gathering evidence, he said, and she 
believed him. It was true. He asked old inhabitants 
their opinion about Max Roy den, and was told without 
reserve, each man or woman saying, “What I say now 
I have said ever since it Jiappened, and I shall say th’ 
same thing as long as my tongue 11 wag.” This was 


not quite satisfactory— consistency has its seamy side — 
but it was something, and it gave an excuse to Hubert, 
who would have gone just the same if no excuse had 
been in existence. 

If testimonies were counted, they were against Max 
Royden, but it seemed to Hubert that the most intelli- 
gent of the persons he questioned, male or female, 
were of opinion that Bryan Murgatroyd had not been 
robbed and murdered, but he had destroyed his own 
lif# in the Slack Pool, and taken his money with 
him. 

Hubert was training himself to regard this explana- 
tion as the right one (not entertaining for a moment 
the diabolical opinions which Hawker had mentioned), 
when he was startled, like many other people, by an 
unexpected event. 

Eiigle’s-Fate* and the Home Farm, as it was still 
called, were sold by auction, and they were put up in 
one lot — the reserve price being fifteen thousand 
pounds. When that sum was reached the sale was 
an open one. Hubert Shenstone’s father bid another 
hundred for his client ; somebody else bid another 
hundred ; and the auctioneer, after a long pause and 
many pleading words, knocked it down. 

The purchaser was Sep Woodroiigh — not for himself, 
but for his granddaughter, Innocent. 


VI. 

Sep WOODROUOH explained nothing to the general 
public, though he knew how men would talk about his 
conduct. He w'as ready to pay the deposit demanded 
by the conditions of sale. This transaction was gone 
through without many words, then he took his depar- 
ture, a defiant look on his face, which easily might 
have been mistaken for guilty bravado. The sale was 
held at Leeds, that being a better centre than any 
town nearer to Eagle’s-Fate. 

“ It was at Leeds he w’as brought up for trial,” said 
one man, who remembered Bryan Murgatroyd and the 
events which followed his disappearance. 

“ Did he get off? ” asked another, who had only a 
dim remembrance of the affair. 

“ Grand jury threw out the bill,” was the reply, 

“ Anything turned up since ? ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Very strange ! ” 

“Very.” 

When Hubert. Shenstone heard what had happened 
he was painfully startled, because the whole transaction 
looked terribly suspicious. He had mentioned Inno- 
cent to his father and mother, and they regretted his 
infatuation, as they called it. They remembered Mrs. 
Eden’s niece, and thought her a nice girl ; but when 
they learnt what relation she bore to the suspected 
murderer of Bryan Murgatroyd, they were indignant 
with their son. 

Mr. Shenstone always pretended to have heard 
someoody say what he brought forward in his argu- 
ments. In that manner he could fight behind 
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entrenchment$, for he did not feel called upon to 
defend everything which other people said. 

He spoke very plainly to his son after the sale, and 
declared that people were ascribing dreadful conduct 
to Sep Woodrough. 

“They say it is your grandfather^s money, the 
father repeated solemnly. “ I met a man to-day who 
told me that the rascal has had the plunder in safe 
hiding all these years, and now he is using it to defraud 
us of our patrimony.^’ 

There was at least one weak place in the statement, 
but the unknown man was not there to explain or 
substantiate his own words. 

Hubert was wretched, yet he soon found his way to 
Eagle’s-Fate, and he had not much difficulty in seeing 
Innocent, who might have been on the look-out for 
him. 

“You ought not to have come, Hubert,” she said 
sorrowfully. “ It will be better for us both if we do 
not meet again.” 

“ Ena, you expected me,” was the reply, given in a 
tone almost as sad as her own. “ I thought you would 
be in trouble, and how could I stay away ? Surely you 
know me better than that.” 

Their favourite meeting-place was a field-path, from 
which the Hall and the pool could both be seen, but 
not Sep Woodrough^s cottage and garden. 

“Grandfather knows you come,” Innocent said, 
•“ and he knows that I meet you. But it is foolish, he 
tells me, and he will not allow me to explain anything 
about the money which is to be paid for the property.” 

“Could you explain it, Ena ? ” was the ei.ger’question 
which followed this half-revelation. 

“ Yes ; but I must not.” 

Innocent looked him in the face, and there was no 
sign of doubt or guilty knowledge in her eyes. Hubert 
felt glad again, and put away from him by a 
mighty effort all the gloomy fears which had been 
distressing him. 

“You will be an heiress, Ena,” he remarked, 
smiling. 

She bowed her head, and answered : 

“ I would rather have been without the pro- 
perty. It will make people talk. But j' 

I know how it will be paid for. I 
know everything now. Perhaps it is j'' 

paid for. My grandfather was to 
complete the purchase this afternoon. 

Do not come again, Hubert. ^^//l / 

Promise me.” llll. 

He did not promise, and /i 

she knew he would not, but M 

she begged him again and 

again, and he refused or ^ 

shook his head in silence. 


After Hubert left her he 
went to the Hall, where he 
had taken his horse, for he 
had ridden over from Mill- 
thoi^e. He saw Sep Wood- 
rough drive along the road 


towards his cottage, and he noticed a peculiar aspect 
in the western sky. 

“Sep Woodrough is in a hurry,” was Hawker's 
remark. “He knows we are going to have a 
storm. I would not start just yet, if I were you. 
Stay until the rain is over. Here it is, and no 
mistake ! ” 

The wind rose at once, and great splashes of water 
were driven against the window. 

The storm increased in fury, and Hubert accepted 
Hawker’s invitation to remain at the Hall for the night. 
It was his intention to ride as far as Hoplow, where he 
had business the next morning, so liis friends at home 
would not be uneasy at his absence. 

“Better here than outside,” said Hawker, as the 
windows rattled in the wind. It was the end of Sep- 
tember, and the days were becoming shorter and the 
evenings cool. A fire had been lighted in the sitting- 
room, and the farmer promised himself a pleasant 
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eveaing^s chat— a luxury which he enjoyed as much as 
any man. 

Hubert made himself agreeable, and the hours passed 
rapidly, in spite of Nature’s tumult ; for it seemed as if 
the Furies had been let loose. 

“ I never knew anything like it,” said Hawker, as 
the house seemed to tremble in the storm. 

Then there was a mighty crash, and everybody 
sprang up with a cry. The servants rushed into the 
room terrified. “What is it what is it.^’* each one 
asked the others. But nobody could tell. A strange 
calm followed. The tempest appeared to have made 
its last effort when that crash was heard, and to have 
ceased as suddenly as it began, 

. “ One of the chimney-stacks must have fallen,” was 
Hubert’s suggestion. “We had better examine the 
rooms upstairs, and see what damage has been done. 
Let us hope the roof has not given way.” 

There was no sign of damage inside the house. 
Hawker and Hubert went outside, but it was too dark 
to see anything very distinctly. 

We must wait till morning,” Hubert said. “ Some- 
thing has fallen.” 

When Hubert came down to breakfast Hawker told 
him the stone- eagle had disappeared. 

“Where is it .^” Hubert asked. 

“That is what I want to know” said Hawker. “ It 
must have weighed three or four hundredweight. It is 
not outside, and it is not inside. Where is it? A 
thing like that is not blown away.” 

“ We will find it after breakfast,” replied Hubert. 

They did ! 


Billy Dintingtee was in the fiirm-yard. He knew 
that the eagle had disappeared, and he was telling 
about the purchase of the Hall by Sep Woodrough, 
and expressing his opinion that the storm was sent as 
a judgment. 

“ That eagle was lifted clean away,” he said, in k 
mysterious manner, “My opinion is that ghosts had 
something to do with it. Don’t I remember the night 
when old Squire Murgatroyd was done for?” 

Billy was fond of asking the question, especially 
when anybody seemed inclined to doubt his knowledge 
or judgment. He thought his special experience on 
that eventful night gave him authority to speak on all 
subjects pertaining to Eagle’s- Fate. 

There was a strong under-current of superstition in 
the popular mind, and 'many persons besides Billy were 
prepared to recognise the working of retributive justice 
in the damage which had been wrought by the 
storm. 

Hubert asked for a ladder, and in a short time he 
was on the roof. 

“ The eagle has gone clean through,” he said, after 
looking over the chimney-stack which had been its 
pedestal. 

“Where has it gone to?” Hawker asked, almost 
incredulously. “ It is not in the house.” 

The four chimney-stacks enclosed a rectangular 


space about eight fe^t square. This had been covered 
with thin slabs of stone, like the rest of the roof, but 
an enormous hole had been made by the eagle in its 
fall. 

Hawker ascended the ladder, and stood beside 
Hubert. 

“ There is a large space somewhere inside, which we 
have not examined,” Hubert said. 

“ I have been in every room,” replied the farmer. 

“ Get me a good strong rope and a lantern, and I 
will go down there,” Hubert exclaimed. 

Hawker would have dissuaded his visitor, but his 
curiosity had been excited. He knew the rooms were 
arranged in a peculiar manner, and the thought had 
struck him more than once that space had been wasted 
in constructing the Hall. 

It did not take long to find the rope and to secure 
one end of it to the chimney-stack. A lantern was also 
obtained, and Hubert fastened it to his waist, policeman 
fashion. There were soon a score of men on the roof, 
to watch what seemed to most of them a perilous 
descent. 

“ Now for the fate of the eagle,” Hubert said, raising 
himself on the pedestal, lowering himself gently to the 
other side, and then seizing the rope, by means of 
which he went without difficulty through the aperture, 
and quickly disappeared from sigljt. 

“ Coming back is the job,” Hawker remarked. 

“ I wouldn’t do it for the Hall and Farm,” said Billy 
Dintingtee ; “nor for the Farm and Hall.” He ap- 
peared to think the latter alternative very different 
from the former one. 

All eyes were fixed upon the rope. It slackened, 
and then it lightened again. Once more it slackened, 
and once more it tightened. Then it slackened, and 
remained slack. 

Five minutes passed ; ten minutes passed. To those 
who were watching it seemed hours. 

“Who remembers Joe Toker going down a well 
and being spifflicated? ’’ Billy Dintingtee asked. 

Hawker became alarmed. 

“ Mr. Shenstone ? ” he cried, shaking the rope. 

“Well?” replied Hubert, from the ladder. 

The wonder was that somebody did not roll off the 
roof. Everybody stared with amazement. Hubert 
looked more like a sweep than anything. He was 
covered with black dust : if it had not been for that, 
the men would have noticed his face was ghastly 
pale. 

“Where have you come from?” Hawker inquired, 
as soon as he could speak. 

“ Let us go inside the house,” replied Hubert. “ I 
have something to tell you.” 

With those words he descended the ladder, and the 
farmer quickly followed him. 

“ Remember to the day of your death,” said Billy 
Dintingtee, addressing the other men: “remember 
and recollect that you have .seen what you have 
seen this morning— what this morning you have 
seen.” 

His friends promised that they would, and Billy 
appeared to be satisfied. 




“THE CONVERSATION couij) BE HEARD BY THE WATCHERS Hc understoocl tlic positioH of affairs in a moment. 

OUTSIDE (/. 310). That was a secret room, and the body of his grand- 


father was before him, preserved by the smoke ; the 
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wealth which had disappeared so mysteriously, and 


When Hubert went through the aperture made by the 
falling eagle, he soon found himself on a floor, but the 
huge stone was not there. A gaping hole had been 
produced in the boards, and he lowered himself through 
that. He soon reached another floor, and saw another 
great gap. Down he went further, and reached solid 
ground. The eagle had been broken into several 
pieces. But something else arrested his attention. 
In a corner of the little square room where he stood 
was an iron chest, with the lid open, and lying across 
it what looked like a bundle of rags. 

Everything was black, except the fresh pieces of 
stone. There were crevices in the wall, through 
which smoke from the chimneys had found means of 
entrance ; soot covered the sides, the floor, the ceiling, 
the chest, the rags. 


which Woodrough and Roy den had been suspected of 
stealing, was in that grimc-cncrusted box. • 

An iron ladder had been attached to the wall by 
rods, and there had been a trap-door leading to the 
floor above, but the eagle had fallen upon it and borne 
it to the ground. On one of the walls was a bolt, and 
with a piece of stone Hubert hammered it back ; in 
doing so, he seemed to knock an oblong section of the 
wall away. That was a door which led into a dark 
recess under the stairs. Hubert noticed the old oak 
wood-work of the recess, which was panelled and 
carved. There must be some way of opening the 
door from that side, he knew, but he did not try 
to discover the secret ; he made his way as quickly 
as possible outside the house, and appeared' on 
the ladder in the startling manner which has been 


The rags 1 He attempted to move them, and was mentioned, 
horrified to discover that they encircled a mummy-like He took Hawker into the secret room, and the two 


forn)i> and that a human face^ black and dry, was men climbed the iron ladder to the floor above. There 
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was another ladder leading to the top storey, but Hubert 
had not noticed that when he went down. 

‘•This was a hiding-place during the Civil War, I 
suppose,’^ Hubert remarked. “ 1 knew nothing about 
it, and 1 feel sure my mother did not.” 

“ 1 always thought there was a deal of wasted space 
somewhere,” Hawker replied, “ but I did not imagine 
that a dead man and a dead man’s money were only 
the thickness of a wall from me when I sat at my own 
fireside.” 

This conversation could be heard by Billy Dintingtee 
and other watchers outside, and they gathered at 
once what the discovery meant. Billy said nothing, 
but started immediately for Sep Woodrough's cot- 
tage, that he might be the first to carry the good 
news. 

Sep was soon on the spot, and he went into the 
secret room, at Hubert’s request. By the light of the 
lantern he recognised his old master’s features and 
dress. He understood the money-box too. 

“ 1 thought all that was at the bottom of the pool,” 
^hOiSaid. have wronged the memory of a dead 
man.” 

He went outside, and it looked as if all the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood were there. Billy Din- 
tingtee was explaining things to the best of his 
ability. 

“Shut up, Billy!” said Hawker; “you talk too 
much. Let me tell these folks what has happened.” 

“ This day a great secret has been revealed,” he con- 
tinued. “It is nearly twenty years since Bryan Mur- 
gatroyd disappeared, and his money with him. A 
well-known family has been under a cloud ever since. 
We have found the old man’s body in a secret room 
behind the fireplaces, and his money is there. 
Whether he was stifled or he died in a fit, I cannot 
tell, but there his body is, and his money too.” 

All eyes were turned towards Sep Woodrough. 

‘‘ 1 may as well tell you,” said Sep, “ when Max 
Royden went away, he went to South Africa, and 
he has been lucky among the diamonds there. He 
has written every month, but his letters have come to 
Hoplow, and I have had to fetch them. He sent the 
money to pay for Eagle’s- Fate, and it was his wish 
that the place should be settled on his bairn. Where 
is she?” 

Innocent had followed her grandfather, but Hubert 
had taken her away from the crowd, that he might 
explain what had happened. 

“ Let me say a word,” exclaimed Billy Dintingtee. 


“ It is only an old proverb, but a true one— true and 
old. * Be sure your righteousness will find you out.” 


IX. 

There is little more to tell. An inquest was held, 
and the verdict was that Bryan Murgatroyd died from 
natural causes. The money in the chest amounted to 
a considerable sum, and it was shared amongst the 
next-of-kin. 

Hawker went to live in the farm-house which for- 
merly went with the Home Farm, and Sep Woodrough 
took up his abode with Innocent at the Hall, but not 
until considerable alterations had been made inside the 
place, under the direction of that rising architect, 
Hubert Shenstone. The secret rooms were obliterated, 
and additional space was secured in that way for 
various other rooms. 

Nobody objected to the engagement between Inno- 
cent and Hubert, though Sep always said : “ If that 
young man had not been jannock when we were sus- 
pected, he should not have had the bairn when the 
truth was know n ; not if I could have stopped it.” 

Mrs. Shenstone and her husband were judiciously 
silent about their previous attitude, and Sep made no 
inquiries. 

When Innocent and her grandfather moved into the 
Hall, Mrs. Eden became tenant of the cottage which 
they had occupied. Her heart longed for Eagle’s-Fate, 
and she was glad to leave Millthorpe, and live once 
more among the scenes of her girlhood. 

Max Royden was coming back : that became the 
chief topic of conversation. Billy Dintingtee hoped to 
be the first to greet him. ‘‘ For auld lang syne,” he 
explained. 

Billy might have been the first, but he did not know 
the white-headed stranger who walked from Hoplow 
one day, and went straight towards the Hall without 
addressing anybody. 

It was the summer after Bryan Murgatroyd’s body 
was discovered. 

The stranger met Innocent and Hubert in the Hall 
grounds. 

“ You are Innocent,” he cried : “ the daughter I have 
never seen. Kiss me.” 

She kissed the worn face of the stranger, and then 
she said sweetly, but shyly : 

“Father, this is Hubert.” 
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WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

(With llluttrations photograi^hed froM, life by Waltry^ Rtgtnt Strtety H'.) 



WALKING DRESS. 

{By Messrs, Howell James^ Regent Street^ H'.) 


« f THINK it was Juvenal who wrote that “We 
? do not coniiiioiily find men of superior sense 
, amongst those of the highest fortune.” That 
' may be all very true as regards men, but 
alas ! I fear among women that it often requires 
a little money to develop certain latent talents, 
keen perceptions, and a knowledge of how the 
world moves ; all which are greatly needed in that 
all-absorbing topic to the feminine mind — dress, I 
do not for a moment wish to advocate giving too 
much care and thought to the subject ; but' it is 
certainly a woman's duty, when devoting her attention 
to the duties of the toilette, to realise that beauty, grace 
and coiheliness exercise a most refining influence, not 
only on men, but on all the surroundings of our home. 
Life is hard enough and cruel enough ; and it needs 
that all the poetical side of existence be well developed, 
and this depends^mainly on women. 


I am inclined to think that there is a certain amount 
of vulgarity in slavishly following every change of 
mode, and 1 may astonish my readers if 1 say that the 
best dressed women rarely, if ever, do this. Few ol 
our sex understand the art so well as the Princess 
of Wales ; I have never seen her arrayed in the 
height of the fashion, though her clothes are always 
fashionably made. 

At the present moment women are wearing pre- 
posterously large sleeves, and enormous capes by way 
of bodice trimming, whatever their figure may be. 
Now this particular style suits a tall, elegant form to 
perfection, but it is altogether unsightly on a broad, 
close-set build with a short neck, for it develops all 
the defects in the appearance. 

I have sought to illustrate in the accompanying 
pretty walking dress, made by Messrs. Howell & 
James, of Regent Street, a sort of gown which is likely 
to be worn for some time and never to be unduly 
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WiiAT TO Wear : 



GAINSBOROUGH HAT IN BLACK VELVET. 
{fiy Madame Valerie.) 


remarkable. It is made in fine-faced cloth of a fawn 
shade, but of course the colour must be a matter 
of choice. The skirt is cut short, and is of the new 
shape which is likely to be the leading one during the 
Spring and Summer. It measures five and a half 
yards in width, and has no appearance of being over- 
full ; on the contrary, it is particularly becoming to 
the figure, and falls in a remarkably graceful manner. 
We are no longer to go about in the narrow sheath- 
like skirts which were so singularly unbecoming to 
women of middle age. We shall have to be more 
liberal in the material ; for a skirt of this kind we need 
more yards of material than for the narrower one. 

You will notice that the bodice is double-breasted, 
made with folded cloth finished with large pearl and 
Steel buttons ; the deep re vers are so cut that they can 
be made wide or narrow to suit any figure. The collar 
is high, a fashion which Englishwomen invariably 
afTect. I would specially call your attention to the 
sleeves, which nave velvet revers at the elbow, a treat- 
ment that we shall see largely adopted throughout the 
coming season. These, as well as the collar and the 
revers on the bodice, are all of a deep shade of velvet, 
and so is the waistband, arranged in folds. The long 
gauntlets to the wrist, Fashion decrees, are to be well 
worn for many months to come. 

What a complete revolution there is in our notions 
with regard to hats ! Time wits that it was considered 
altogether bad style to wear a hat in London, but now 
everybody does it, even women who have passed the 
meridian of their youth**; and the milliners are so 
, clever that they are able to produce the kind of hat 
which will suit even the faces of women of mature 
age. But let me speak a word of caution to any so 
situated: they must make their choice with care. 


Ghit-Chat on Dress. 

The bat which accompanies Messrs. Howell & James’s 
dress is of a shape which can be made to suit almost 
any face. It is composed of fawn velvet, with ostrich 
plumes. 

Madame Valerie, of 17, New Burlington Street, is the 
maker of the hat and bonnet in»our sketches. The hat 
is of the Gainsborough shape in black velvet, and the 
huge bow is fastened with a buckle in paste and jeL 
The quills are composed of very fine ostrich 
feathers of a vivid emerald green ; it looks equally 
well in fine chip or straw, or in black lace. It would 
not be at all a difficult pattern for the home milliner 
to copy, and I advise her to study the make of the 
bow, which is easily seen in our photograph, and to 
do her best in reproducing it. 

The bonnet is of a modified Empire style. We are 
certain to adopt this during the forthcoming summer, 
the only fear is — a fault Englishwomen are prone to — 
we shall do the mode to death. A huge coal-scuttle 
bonnet suits but few faces ; but our model is more 
generally useful. It can be made in velvet or straw,, 
and has a triple tuft of Prince of Wales’s plumes,, 
a large bunch of Parma violets by way of trimming,, 
and a bouquet of violets beneath the brim. 

The toilette would not be complete without a cloak.. 

I have shown you as yet only a fiishionable dress and 
a fashionable headgear. Now 1 desire to present to 
your notice a cloak which wpuld suit most women. It 
is made in black broche vicuna, the pattern either in 
black silk or worked in gold thread intermixed with 
black and gold, edged with black ostrich feathers. For 
a less ambitious garment you might make the lining 
of a darker shade, l)ut our model has gold-coloured 
silk. The yoke is of black velvet. In our model this 



NEW COAL-SCUTTLE BONNET. 
{By Madami Valerii,)^ 
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Js embroidered in jet and gold tinsel. There is a 
black velvet shoulder cape, which is pointed and opens 
at the back, and is edged with chenille fringe, tipped 
with gold bullets. It is a handsome Paris model, but 
it can always be simplified ; the high collar is made ot 
ostrich feathers. It hns this great advantage, that it 
can be worn over any dress, without • the fear of 
. spoiling the under-sleeve. 

Now I am on the subject of cloaks, there was an 
error in the January number, page 153, of this Maga- 
zine. The brocaded cloak was sketched at the Grafton 
Fur Company, 164, New Ik)nd Street, and not at Mr. 
Peter Robinson’s, as there stated. The cloak opens 
but slightly at the neck and contracts at the waist. 

I should like to glance cursorily at the prevailing 
styles of the day. The most marked feature is, of course, 
the cape, which the make of dress has necessitated. 
We are in March, but it will be another month or two 
before we abandon furs, so I shall scarcely err in telling 
you that some of the most fashionable three-quarter 
capes are arranged to fit well on the shoulders, with a 
rounded triple fold at the back. There is a broad 
bordering of fur at the extreme edge, and then some 
embroidery, headed again by another band, introduced 
likewise on the shoulders in the form of a rounded 
yoke, and also on the edge of the high upstanding 
collar. This can be much simplified as an all-round 
cloak, with a full-gathered cape reaching to the 
shoulders, pointed back and front, edged with ostrich 
feathers arranged to fall in flutes, the high upstanding 
collar reaching almost to the ears. Sealskin cloaks 



NEW CLOAK. 

(By Robinion^ 0:tford Strut, IV,) 



are being trimmed round the shoulders with sable tail 
fringe, a band of the sable round the neck. A cloak 
for a middle-aged woman after the order of a cape is 
cut high on the shoulders, being made in rich 
mat^lassd, the centre of the back falling in folds, 
being of velvet, and entirely covered to the waist with 
handsome jet passementerie. 

The new pebble passementerie, of which we give 
an illustration, is made of gold tinsel, studded with 
crystal and steel beads, enriched with coral, malachite, 
etc. It was much used on the mantles made for the 
trousseau of Princes^ Marie of Edinburgh. 

Outdoor Garviev.ts for Girls, 

Girls for outdoor wear favour the Russian pelisse, 
which can be made in a good rich vicuna, or in any 
other thick woollen stuff, sometimes of the same 
material as the dress. It is slightly full and drawn in 
with a belt, a band of embroidered braid or Russian 
galon carried round the neck and in the centre of the 
front, the same forming the, buckled belt. The full 
sleeves are set in a band at the wrist. The loose 
paletots, double-breasted, with full sleeves or coat 
sleeves, are always inexpensive and singularly stylish. 
This same n.ake may be greatly diversified, and looks 
effective in brocaded cloth with full velvet sleeves and 
capes. A style that I greatly admire has the leg-of- 
mutton sleeve with a turn-back cuff of velvet, a high 
crescent-shaped collar, and bands of velvet crossing 
over the shoulders united by points in the middle of 
the back ; the material of which the cloak is made 
falling in Tudor folds at the back. Occasionally a 
band of fur simulates a yoke, and the fulness falls 
below that. 
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Jackets. 

Close-ftttiog jackets are too smart to ever go out of 
date. Care must be taken to choose them with sleeves 
sufficiently large not to crush the dress sleeves, and 
they must be lined with silk. A full-gathered velvet 
cape would seem to be an essential part of them, but 
these are as various as the fabrics of which they 
are made. Occasionally they only start from the 
shoulder, beneath a velvet revers, the upper portion 
of the jacket fitting the slope of the shoulders. This 
is a style in which braiding shows up well, the entire 
sleeve and the front of the jacket being thus ornamented. 
Some of the tight coat sleeves have a short over- 
puff sleeve of velvet, and this treatment, by the bye, 
would answer to renovate a last year’s jacket. 

Pelisses, 

Many women like to wear a garment which entirely 
covers the dress, and a few are thus made under the 
name of pelisses. The most remarkable are the 1830 
ones, with full skirt, the large cape, narrow in front and 
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back, and wide over the shoulders, the sleeves in one 
large puff to the elbow, then forming gauntlets falling 
over the hand. The less remarkable are the pelisses 
that fit on the shoulder, show handsome embroidery 
at the back, and fall in soft folds to the hem of ^ 
the skirt. They have high collars, tight sleeves from 
wrist to elbow, and then a large puff. 

One word as to 

Mackintoshes and Travelling Capes. 

The waterproofs are to be had perfectly odourless, 
in tweeds which are impervious to wet. Some envelop 
the figure, have a cross-cut seam down the back, are 
gathered on the shoulders, and possess a hood. These 
are excellent for walking. Another shape is, in fact, 
two garments— an ulster which can be worn alone, 
and an over-cloak of three-quarter shape, which is 
movable also, and can be put on separately. Two 
favourite travelling cloaks are the short Scotch capes, 
and a longer Tudor cape, which is gathered to a yoke. 

Childrens Fashions, 

Schoolgirl frocks are being made with perfectly plain 
skirts, a hem of six inches put on the outside and 
piped. The bodice is bordered with a rouleau at 
the waist, the upper portion and the sleeve puffed 
to the elbow are made in velvet or velveteen. This 
latter material is so improved in the manufacture and 
in the colouring that 1 cannot help recommending it. 
For schoolgirls it would wear excellently well. From 
the waist the material matching the skirt is brought 
up in a double point back and front, a strap of the 
fabric attached to this point being carried over the 
shoulders. This is neat and smart-looking. 

It is sound advice in March not to forego “A clout,’’ 
for March winds are stern, so that the outdoor gar- 
ments I recommend for children arc warm and com- 
fortable. ^There are the double-breasted palet6ts, 
with double capes on the shoulders and fur revers 
at the throat, bands of the same being carried 
round the gauntlet-cuffs. The Russian palet6ts 
are modified in many forms for children. I like them 
best with the pointed band fastening on the left side, 
and liaving upper sleeves to the elbow over tight 
under ones, all edged with double rows of silk trim- 
ming, easily mistaken for fur. For younger children a 
similar garment appears to have a fu}l front 
piece, over which the outer one opens with 
revers, and there is a full-gathered sleeve. 

We have to thank the Americans for 
^ many dainty notions in dress for children, 

especially for the American hood made in 
[fef ' either silk-velvet or plush, upstanding at 

the back like a Quaker crown, and fram* 
ing the young face delightfully. 

We cling to the smock, which is vari- 
ously interpreted. For some children a 
broad band makes the bodice to appear 
full and short-waisted, rows of circular 
smocking, surrounding the neck. This 
looks quaint, but not so much so as the 
square yoke which ends in a straight line on the bust, 
the skirt, of the frock falling from this. 
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HAT is the finest street 
in the world ? Ask an 
Englishman, and he will 
probably tell you Picca- 
dilly, as certainly as 
a Parisian will vaunt 
the claims of the 
great boulevards, 
and an American 
will vote for Broad- 
way. Well, these are 
all great in their 
way, and so are all 
entitled to a place 
in a cosmopolitan 
volume on The 
Great Streets of the 
World,” which has been published by Messrs. J. R* 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Go. Mr. Andrew Lang dis- 
courses on Piccadilly, Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
on Broadway, and the Boulevards of Paris fall to 
the lot of M. Francisque Sarcey. Mr. W. W. 
Story acts as cicerone to the Corso of Rome, 
Mr. Henry James treats of the Grand Canal, and 
these chapters, with others on Unter den Linden in 
Berlin, and the Nevsky Prospekt in St. Petersburg, 
make up the volume. These are days of globe-trotting, 
and doubtless not a few of our readers have seen all 
these great streets of the world ; and probably, after 
the manner of travellers, some of them know of 
e;r eater streets than any of these. But these are the 
great highways that all of us know, by name at least, 
and we less-travelled mortals welcome a work that 
sums up for us their history and their romance, and 
that pictures their beauties and characteristics. 


Here are two books specially for ladies, one on 
needlework and the other on cookery. The former is 
Miss Ellen T. Masters’ “ The Gentlewoman’s Book of 
Art Needlework” (“ The Victoria Library for Gentle- 
women ” : Henry & Co.). To our lady readers Miss 
Masters needs no introduction when she speaks of 


needlework, for she has contributed many valuable 
papers to our own pages. She is mistress of her art, 
and she possesses, what so many experts lack, the 
knack of communicating her knowledge pleasantly to 
others. That this volume is not so practical, through- 
out, as is her work generally, is probably not its 
author’s fault. She has to deal with so many sides of 
her art within very little compass. Not the least 
interesting chapters in her book are those on “ Em- 
broidery in Pictures ’’and Embroidery in Literature.” 
We spoke of the cookery book before us as for ladies. 
So it is ; but it is intended also for the use of con- 
fectioners and pastry-cooks. It is described as ‘‘a 
concise practical guide,” and its title is the compre- 
hensive one of “The Art of Pastry-Making” (Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co.), by Emile Hdrissd. We so often 
hear of one dish or another as “ only to be got at the 
shops.” Well, here are directions, straightforward and 
succinct, for the making of many dainties. And as 
the work is intended to fall into the hands of some 
professional pastry-makers, may we not hope that it 
will place in the hands of amateurs the secrets of some 
hitherto veiled mysteries ? 

Essays again ! Plere, published by Mr. Walter 
Scott, is a prettily-dressed and well-printed little 
selection from Florio’s translation of the “ Essays of 
Montaigne” — father and prince of essayists and 
moralists— edited by Mr. PercivaJ Chubb. The very 
turn of Montaigne’s titles has an old-world ring, but 
the quaintness of his conceits gives him an eternal 
freshness. He is not read as he should be nowadays, 
but perhaps Mr. Chubb’s little volume will serve to 
introduce the master to many new readers. 

An encyclopaedia in volumes which are easily 
handled is a thing to be desired, and will often be con- 
sulted when a more ponderous publication would have 
been left to the “learned leisure” of the shelves. 
“Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information,” of 
which the fourth volume, carrying on the work from 
“Deodorant” to “Friar,” has just been published. 
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certainly fulfils all the^requirements of the general 
reader, not only as to Irolk, but also as regards com- 
pleteness and comprehensiveness. It is brightly and 
freely illustrated in a manner that enhances its value 
as a vade-mecum. We are often enjoined never to let 
pass without reference an allusion we do not thoroughly 
grasp. In the “Storehouse” are gathered materials 
for all the references most of us are likely to make in 
the course of general reading. 

How little of travel in search of the artistic there is 
nowadays ! We rush hither and thither at the dictate 
of this traveller or that, to see what he has seen, and 
it too often happens that what he should have seen but 
did not^ vit also leave unseen. This is one of the losses 
which we ought to set against the gains of improved 
and accelerated means of communication. As Mr. 
.Henry Blackburn says in the preface to his “Artistic 
TraveP^ (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited), 
“Travelling in Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, 
i Spain, and Algeria, forms a splendid journey towards 
ihB sun. It may be accomplished in one long 
autumn.” And only too probably it would be, by most 
travellers. But would they get the good out of the 
visits which Mr, Blackburn has gleaned from his, 
which were spread over more than twenty years 
Thanks to his guidance, they might see a good deal of 
what he saw, but travellers in a hurry to cover the 
ground must be content to rely upon him for that 
knowledge of strange customs, and those picturesque 
links which couple the rushing present with the quiet 
past, that give to foreign travel, “ off the track,” so 
much of its charm. Pen and pencil alike have done 
their work welUn Mr. Blackburn’s notes, and the result 
is a volume which, though it is not in all parts new to 
us, is always interesting. 

Not one of the districts that Mr. Blackburn treats 
of can be regarded as quite “ off the track.” But this 
cannot be said of the subject of Mr, W. Basil Wors- 
fold’s “A Visit to Java” (R. Bentley & Son). Its 
author has been a great traveller since his Oxford 
days, and our own pages have recorded some of his 
experiences in South Africa and at the Antipodes. Of 
this present work the most interesting chapters are, 
perhaps, those on the ruined Hindu temples and the 
grand Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg. Java has, 
•Mr. Worsfold thinks, too long been terra incognita to 
the English traveller, especially now that so many of 
our countrymen touch at the island on their way to or 
from Australia. We once met a young Dutchman 
whose highest ambition was to be a magistrate in Java, 
and we always looked upon his future as one of utter 
banishment. But Mr. Worsfold has opened our eyes 


to a vista of historic interest and pleasant social lifei 
that goes far to justify our fiend’s enthusiasm for his 
country’s distant possession. 

Still another book of travel— even further afield than 
Java ! This lime it is “ Missing Friends,” describing 
the adventures of a Danish emigrant in Queensland 
between 1871 and 1880, and forming the latest volume 
of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “Adventure Series.” Its chief 
value is that it presents the plain, unvarnished tale of 
an ordinary emigrant’s experiences in the Colonies, 
Incidentally we get pictures which throw side-lights 
on many problems which vex the souls of statesmen 
and economists, but the great interest of the book is 
personal. Although circumstances change with great 
rapidity in the Colonies, no doubt any emigrant would, 
even now, have to face many of the difficulties our 
author met with, so we commend the book to the 
attention of every would-be colonist. 

Indian clubs, vegetarian cookery, and animals’ rights 
do not at first sound a very happy blend as the subject 
of a single paragraph, even in “ A Gossip.” But as 
works on all these topics reach us at the same time from 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, we may conveniently speak of 
them in close connection. The book on “ Indian 
Clubs ” is one of the “ All-England Series,” and is by 
Messrs. G. T. B. Cobbett and A. F. Jenkin, who have 
contrived to pack into small compass a greater variety 
of exercises than, we venture to think, most of our 
readers knew of or even imagined possible. We notice 
in this work another indication of the strides which 
photography is making as an aid to the illustrator. 
Many of the movements are shown by photographs, 
which fix the position of the hands and suggest the 
direction of the circles as no artist, however skilful, 
could have done. The treasurer of the London Vege- 
tarian Society says, in his preface to Mrs. Bowdich’s 
“New Vegetarian Dishes,” that “to have to live by 
some of the vegetarian cookery books would almost 
make a vegetarian turn meat eater.” Some of Mrs. 
Bowdich’s recipes and hints promise such appetising 
results that we may almost say that the converse of 
her friend’s remark is true, and that they would almost 
make a meat eater turn- vegetarian. When we re- 
member that Mr. H. S. Salt is himself a distinguished 
vegetarian, the incongruity of noticing his eloquent 
book on “ Animals’ Rights ” in conjunction with Mrs, 
Bowdich’s cookery book is not so great as it seemed 
at first. He is an able controversialist and an enthu- 
siastic advocate, and our readers will find themselves, 
however deep-rooted their “meat eating,” in much , 
greater sympathy with him than they expected. That, 
at least, was our experience. 


1 
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AN ILLUSTRitTED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 

Correspondent are requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresse.s of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gathsrbr may be obtained, to forward a stamped and - addressed enveloi>e for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted.' 9 - 


An Adjustable Corner Shelf. 

The American shelf illustrated herewith is adapted 
to fit any corner where there is woodwork which can 

be perforated. 
The shelf, as 
shown, is of 
glass, to reveal 
the adjusting 
device beneath, 
but it can be 
made of wood 
or other mate- 
\ rial. Two D- 
shaped pieces, 
A A, are pivoted 
on the shelf and 
each carries a 
pro ng which 
enters the wall and is fixed there by means of a panel 
working in a toothed surface on the pieces. The inner 
angle of the shelf is further supported by a pin, c, 
which works in a slot and presses into the wall. The 
shelf is handy for displaying bric-iVbrac ; but we think 
a device which did not penetrate the wall would have 
an advantage over it. 

A Venerable Tortoise, 

In the courtyard of the Artillery Barracks, Port 
Louis, Mauritius, there is a large tortoise which 
was ceded to (h*eat Britain along with the island 
in 1810. Tt has never abandoned its former haunt 
since then, and as it had been there a long time 
before the cession it is now believed to be over 
200 years old. Nevertheless it is hale, and though 
we cannot say lively, it is still able to carry two 
men on its back. This grand old crustacean stands 
about 2 feet high, measures 8i feet across the 
carapace, and weighs 330 lbs. It is evidently the 
last of the gigantic tortoises of the Indian Ocean, 
which linger still in the Aldabra Islands, north- 
west of Madagascar. 

Finding the North Pole. 

The ordinary^ instruments of the mariner and 
traveller will not be an infallible guide in dis- 
covering the true position of the north or south 
pole, and hence M. Greville has suggested the 
employment of the gyroscope for this purpose. 
The gyroscope may be described as a scientific 
teetotum, and it has the property observed in 
that toy of keeping its axis in one position. In 
fact, a gyroscope kept in rotation by means of 
the electric current has been tried on board French 


.warships in lieu of the compass. The axis of 
•rotation is set in the line of th#* earth’s axis of 
revolution, or in other words pointing to the 
Celestial Pole ; and since it keeps this position 
whatever way the ship moves, it becomes a true indi- 
cator of the north and south line. Obviously when 
such a gyroscope-compass is taken to <tbc north pole 
its axis will point vertically upward, that is, to the 
zenith. A plumb-line freely suspended will point ver- 
tically downward at the same place ; hence the true 
position of the pole will be shown when the axis of the 
gyroscope is parallel to the plumb-line. At any other 
position the axis of the gyroscope and the direction of 
the plumb-line will be at an angle to each other, and 
that angle will represent the latitude of the place. An 
apparatus for the purpose has been constructed by 
M. Trouvd, the well-known mechanician of Paris. 

The Mont Blanc Observatory. 

Our illustration shows the astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observatory which is to be erected on the 
summit of Mont Blanc under the auspices of the 
eminent astronomer, M. Janssen, who, it will be 
remembered, undertook a Journey to the top despite, 
his age. The summit of the mountain is formed by a 
narrow edge of rock 100 metres long running east and 
west. It is perpetually covered with snow and ice 
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many feet thick, and it has been decided to build the 
observatory on the snow as the rock was too difficult 
to reach. To avoid the disturbing effect of the furious 
storms which sometimes rage on the summit the 
building, as will be seen from the framework shown in 
the figure, has the form of a truncated cone and is in 
two storeys. The roof is flat and will serve as a plat- 
form for meteorological observations. The walls, 
doors, and windows are to be double in order to protect 
the observers from the cold. The floor will also be . 
double, and traps will permit the observers to reach 
the surface of the snow and inspect the screw-jacks 
for adjusting the level of the building in the evrnt of 
the snow sinking. In case of accident a cottage is to 
be erected on the Grand Rocher Ktouge, 300 metres 
below the sunjj^t, and will serve as a refuge. During 
the coming, spring and summer the actual work of 
erection will be carried owt. The material and parts 
of the building have been prepared and are now stored 
at Chamounix awaiting the advent of warm weather. 



A Wire Floor. 

A flooring made of flat wires wound round cylindri- 
cal cross-rods as shown in the figure has been intro- 
duced for malt kilns and other places where an 
indestructible and open floor is desirable. Over 
*joopoo square feet of this novel flooring have already 
been laid down in various countries. 

T elephotography. 

Professor W, W. Jacques recently delivered an 
address before the German Technical Society of 
Boston in which he referred to some experinient.s he 
had seen on the transmission of photographs to a 
distance by means of electricity. He said : — “The 
laboratory consisted of two rooms. In one was an 
ordinary photographic camera, a small developing 
closet, and on a table in the middle of the room a 
cubical box^ in one side of which was a slit of sufficient 
size to receive a postal card. From this box two wires 
stretched across the room to a partition wall and 
passing through this extended to a similar cubical box 
' standing on a table in the middle of an adjoining 
' room. I was given an ordinary postal card and asked 
to write a short note upon it, and wrote, ‘ Good-morning, 
how do you do ? * friend then took the card 
ahd placed it about six inches in front of the 
camera, where it was well illuminated by an electric 
lamp. Then he pressed the button of the camera, 
took the plate holder to the developing closet, and 
presently reappeared with a hastily made negative 
which he dropped into the slit in the cubical box on 
the tabic in the middle of the room. I then went into 
the adjoining room and there, issuing from the corre- 
sponding box on the table in the middle of the room, 
was a piece of thin paper the size of a postal card, on 
which appeared in facsimiU the words I had written, 


‘ Good-morning, how do you do ? ^ ” This report is 
sufficiently remarkable to be given in its author’s own 
words ; but until the modu^perandi can be. disclosed 
it will be well to suspend ouf judgment of the process. 

The Senses of the Sea- Anemone. \ 

The beautiful zoophyte called the sea-anemone, 
which is familiar on our rocky shores and in our marine 
aqftaria, has been specially studied by Herr Nagel at 
the Zoological Station, Naples, and he has ascertained 
that the tentacles which radiate from its mouth and 
seize its food are the scat of three senses, namely, of 
taste, touch, and heat. With its tentacles the creature 
m.'ikes choice of its food. Thus when a piece of sar- 
dine was placed near them it was seized by the 
tentacles and carried to the mouth, then swallowed ; 
but a ball of blotting paper was refused. When the 
ball was saturated wUh sardine juice it was seized 
but not swallowed, and when a similar ball was 
impregnated with quinine the tentacles drew back from 
it. Pieces of meat placed in the mouth of the anemone 
were not swallowed, apparently because they had not 
been tasted by the tentJicles. 

The Volunteer Officers* Decoration. 

We have had the new Volunteer Officers* Decora- 
tion photographed 
that our readers- 
may see what it 
is. In the terms 
of the Royal War- 
rant it consists of 
“ an oak-wreath in 
silver, tied with 
gold, having in the 
centre the Royal 
cipher and crown 
in gold.’* The rib- 
bon is green, and’ 
one inch and a half 
in width, and the 
decoration is at- 
tached to the left 
breast by means of 
a silver oak -bar 
brooch. To be 
eligible for the de- 
coration, an officer 
must have been, 
efficient for twenty 
years. Large as is 
the list of officers, 
qualified, these bear 
tut a small pro- 
portion to the total- 
number of Volun- 
teers who have 
served long and 
faithfully, and we laeartily join in the hope that the 
authorities will see their way before long to extend 
the application of the Order to all ranks of the- 
Volunteer forces. 
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A Reflecting Oven. 

The oven which we illustrate in Fig. i is placed 
before the fire and the joint, which is hung at right 
angles to the front of the fire, is not directly roasted 



by the latter, but by reflection of the radiant heat from 
the two reflectors, r, r. It is thus equally cooked 
all round. Toast is also made in the oven by sus- 
pending the slices of bread in the wire cage shown 
in Fig. 2. The oven is made of strong “block tin,’^ 
and stout wire. 


Spark Photography. 

By means of an electric spark the shadow of any 
changing object such as a jet of water, a flying bullet, 
or a broken film of soap can be photographed with 
great precision, and Mr. F. J. Smith, of Oxford, has 
recently shown that the same process can be utilised 
in scientific research, as, for example, by photograph- 
ing the shadow of a frog^s heart while beating, or of 
flying insects. Spark photographs of the front view of 
an object, not merely the shadow of it, can also be 
obtained by means of a concave reflector, such as a 
concave lens silvered, and reflecting the light of the 
spark on the object. In order to avoid over-exposure 
a very quick shutter should be used in these experi- 
ments. 

Growing Lilies From Pips. 

Lilyrpf-the-valley can be grown in a room from the 
old pi^s of the outdoor lily bed Or from pips bought 
from a seedsman. Fill a shallow pan three or four 
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inches deep and twelve or fifteen inches in diameter 
with good rich soil and set tlicpips in’itaboutoneanda 
half inches apart. Then put the pan in a place where 
the soil in it will freeze hard, otherwise no blooms 
need be expected. After the pips have been frozen 
from four to twelve weeks, bring the pan into a warm 
room, where they will gradually thaw. The lilies will 
bloom in about a month afterwards, and even without 
sunshine, though it is better to give them sunshine in the 
earlier part of the day. They should be well watered 
after they begin to sprout. 



A Jardiniere Gas Stove. 

A decorative gas stove combined with a jardiniere 
for holding plants has been brought; out by a well- 
known firm, and 
was recently exhi- 
bited at the Agri- 
cultural Hall. It is 
illustrated in the 
figures, and, apart 
from the earthen- 
ware pedestal, con- 
sists of a vase 
having a perforated 
lid and sides in 
which are placed 
the gas - burners. 

Above these a de 
flcctor is adapted 
to secure perfect 
combustion and do 
away with smoke 
or smell. The 
burners are in- 
visible when the 
lid is on, and the 
heat radiates from 
the holes and sides 
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of the vase, as shown in Fig. i. When the burners as is well-known, has a low electric resistance and 


are removed and the lid taken on, the vase can be 
turned into a jardiniere, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
stove is of glazed ware and easily cleaned by washing 
or brushing it. 

A Travelling Plant. 

The putty foot” or “ Adam and Eve ” {Apiectrum 
hyntenale\ an American plant, has the peculiar 
property of migrating, or shifting its position by from 
two to three centimetres a year. A new tubercle 
sprouts from the old root in the course of the year, 
and takes the place of the latter, which decays. In 
this way the plant makes what wc may term a yearly 
flitting. 

Tempered Copper. 

A promising future for copper is opened up by the 
new process for tempering it and so making it as hard 
as steel or as malleable as wrought iron. 'I hc metal, 


P R I Z E COM 

OPKN T(J ALL READERS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LANDSCAPE 
COMPETITION. 

Three Prhes of £5, £4, and £3, are offered for 
ike bestf second ^*-best, and third phoioj^raphic 
landscapes respectively. The photographs must he 
half plate ” size,^ mounted,, and should have pasted on 
the back of the mount a declaration signed and attested 
in accordance with the General Rules governing these 
Prize Competitions {see Cassell’s Magazine, De- 
cember,^ 1892, page 80), that the competitor is an 
amateur photographer^ and has in all respects com- 
plied with the regulations, Doth artistic and technical 
excellence will have due weight in the award of the 
judges. No competitor may send in more than one 
photograph. The. words, "^Photographic Landscape 
. Competition^^ must be marked on the wrapper enclosing 
.each photograph, and all photographs must be in the 
Editor* s hands not later than June 2oih, 1 893. 

SIX-PART STORY COMPETITION. 

AWARD. 

The award of the Prizes offer^ed in July, iSg 2 , for 
.the three best Stories in Six Parts has been a matter of 
considerable difficulty. After one consideration of all 
Jke manuscripts offered, the Editor awards the First 
Prized?/* Fifty Pounds to 

Mis.s F, Hay DON, Stalyhridge ; 

The Second Prize <f Forty Pounds to 

Mrs. PuMi'iiRKY, Shotley Rridge, co. Durham. 

For the Third Prize,. t 7 vo competitors had 'equal 
..claims, so the Editor has decided to award an EXTRA 
Prize of the same value, Thirty Pounds, and to 
. allot the, two equal Prizes to 

Scott Gkaham, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight ; aod 
Miss M. S.' Faill, Pariickhill, Glasgow. 


hence is useful in making dynamo commutators and 
gear for electric railways. The drawback of its soft- 
ness for this work is now overcome. Samples of 
tempered copper containing 99*981 per cent, of pure 
copper possess a tensile strength of 64,000 pounds on 
the squaie inch and a contractile strength of 189,000 
pounds on the square inch. The tempered metal is 
also being used for trunk telephone and telegraph 
lines. 

A Luminous Fungus. 

In Tahiti there grows on certain trees a species of 
fungus which remains luminous for about twenty-four 
hours after it is gathered. The light emitted by it in 
the dark resembles that of a glow-worm, and, like the 
firefly, it is sometimes worn by the belles of the island 
in their black hair or as an ornament of dress. The 
plant has been called the Pleurotus lux. 


PETITIONS. 

OF “CASSELL'S MAGAZINE.” 

Honourable Mention is accorded to the work 
of two competitors : — 

Mis.s N. M. Makri.s, Birmingham ; and 
Miss J. Rkllkkby, Haili. 

In due course the successful stories will be published. 
The Editor will be obliged if unsuccessful candidates 
will at once make application for their MSS,, in 
accordance with Rule No. 7. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT COMPETITION. 

AWARD. 

Just as this page is going to press the award in this 
Competition is complete, and the Editor ts glad to he 
able to publish it at once. 

The F'irst Prize 0/ is awarded to 
W. Smkdi.ky, Derby ; 

The Second Prize ^£4 to 

Marion Portkr, hloomfield, Lake,. Isle of Wight. 

The Third Prize of £3 to 

Henry Kii.burn, Bishop Auckland. 

Honourable Mention to the following com- 
petitors in the order of merit 

Wallace Heath, Shrewsbury ; 

Frank H. Roberts, Middlesborough ; 

A. M. Morrison, GUisgow ; 

And the fudges Commend the work of Jive other 
competitors 

A. J. ('iiAMP, Walthamstow ; 

Edward Dry, Tottenham, N. ; 

W. C. A. Anson. Forest Hill. S.E. ; ’ 

Dora Davi£.s, Sinclair Road, W, ; and 
F, L. Spicer, Leamington Spa. 

A selection of the successful photographs ri^ll be 
published in an early number of the Magazine. 






HOME READERS IN VACATION. 


BY THE MASTER OF DOWNING COI.LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 



T AST year’s summer 
^ assemblies of the 
^ J ^ National Home 
^ Reading Union 

broke- up on 
Saturday, July 
2 nd. Would 
the public, de- 
spite the absorb- 
ing interests of 
the General 
^ ' Election, gather 

V ^ Windermere 

and Weston, ab- 

rw f flirting,' and take 

RYDAL WATER AND BOAT-HOUSE. for its holidaV 
{From a photograph by Poulion ^ Son, Lec^ the intellectual 

feast which the 
National Home 

Reading Union annually provides ? Even our friends 
were doubtful ; the enemy indulged in sarcasm. 
Events proved that the charms of sea and lake 
arc best understood when mind as well as muscle 
are in motion : that they are doubly appreciated when 
studied under competent guidance : that their explora- 
tion in congenial company is most sure to reveal their 
worth. 

Both meetings were successful beyond the antici- 


RYDAL WATER AND BOAT-HOUSE. 

{From a photograph by Poulion Son^ Lte^ 
S.£,) 


pation of their promoters. At Weston-super-Mare 
our members collected by hundreds, filling the hall to 
its utmost corners. The programme of this meeting 
was the fuller and more ambitious. Its fame travelled 
farther. Owing, however, to the unavoidable coinci- 
dence of the meetings and the necessity for the presence 
of all our staff at Weston, it seemed desirable that I, 
as chairman of the Executive Committee, should take 
charge of the smaller meeting at Bowness-on-Winder- 
mere, and therefore I propose to give a 3hort sketch of 
this meeting only. 

The place was admirably adapted for our purpose. 
An excellent Hydropathic Establishment, at which some 
sixty of our members stayed, is situate on high ground 
immediately above the Institute, with its large lecture- 
room and reading-room, which wc had secured for the 
use of our members. A few minutes’ walk took us to 
the steamboat pier. Boats and coaches could carry 
us in any numbers to the points about which our 
interest centred. 

Our holiday was to last for four full and two half 
days. Many of our members had Sunday work ; they 
must have time to reach us on the Monday and to 
return to their homes on Saturday : in those cases, at 
any rate, in which their homes were within a half day’s 
journey. Some came from Ireland, others from Scot- 
land or Wales, from Devonshire or Essex, and could 
only reach us at the cost of a whole day’s travelling. 

About one hundred and twenty of our own members 



HEAD OF WINDERMERE, FRO.M BEALBY PARK. 
{From a photograph by Poulion 6* Son^ Lec^ S.E ) 
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assembled, and these, being joined by residents in the 
district, made a party of one hundred and eighty. For 
the time being a small university was established on 
the shores of Windermere. Would that Oxfoid and 
Cambridge had equally beautiful surroundings ! Lec- 
tures and scientific excursions absorbed the whole day. 
The glories of mountain and lake, the freshness of the 
atmosphere on the higher ground towards which our 
excursions seemed inevitably to tend, the wealth of 
interest which every rock, every copse and bog, pre- 
sented to us as we looked at them through the eyes of 
our guides, whom nothing seemed to escape, made the 
long June days too short to gather the harvest upon 
which we wei;e to feed for many months to come. 

But, first of all : who are the Home Reading Union, 
and why do they assemble in holiday resorts ? There 
may be people who live in ignorance of the provision 
for intellectual enjoyment which such an association 
affords. If we are to give any account of its summer 
assemblies of 1892, however, we must touch upon the 
objects and methods of the Union in the briefest pos- 
sible way, referring those who wish to know more to 
the General Secretaiy , Surrey H ouse, Strand. F ounded 
in 1 888 by Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, it is an imitation, 
with/improvements, we venture to think, of the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circles of America. Its membership 
^x^eds seven thousand, ' and shows every sign of 
jj^fpwth. Do we pledge ourselves to read for thirty 
Qyj.^^utes every day ? By no means I Do we examine 
:^ggl^tudcnts, and give prizes for feats of intellectual 
’ ^ Still less ! How, then, do we make ourselves 


useful to the reading public ? Limiting our answers to 
single sentences, we may explain our methods in the 
following terms, (i) Lists of books in several sub- 
jects are drawn up by the most competent of judges. 
(2) Three separate magazines give each month hints 
in reading. (3) Questions concerning difficulties are 
answered. (4) Members are encouraged to form 
reading circles for mutual help. (5) Summer 
holidays are held in the places best suited to illus- * 
trate the reading of the year, and give it vivid interest. 

. To take the last point only, and show how the 
Union works. A merry and mutually trustful party 
assembled, as already stated, at Bowness. The 
members were mutually trustful, because it was 
clear at the start that we had a common ground of 
interests and culture from which to start. It was 
once my fate for a single night— not for any benefit 
of climate or scenery would I run such a risk again 
— to dine in an imposing Buxton hotel. My voice 
seemed to lose its way in the sombre room. The 
mute-like waiters shifted uneasily at the prospect that 
the solemn rites of which they were the priests might 
be disturbed by frivolous conversation. My neighbour 
on my right asked if I had the gout ! The lady on 
my left continued to talk about the salmon through all 
succeeding courses long drawn out. The face of my 
vts-d-vis grew blanker than a dead brick wall when he 
found me seeking refuge in him. What a different 
picture did our dining-room present ! We had been 
reading Geology 'and the Botany of Flowerless Plants 
in our Science course last winter. This year those 
who take the course in English Literature will study 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
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tccnth centuries. Where better than on Windermere 
could we observe the effects of the agencies by which 
the face of the country has been sculptured ? Where 
else could we find so 'many moisture-loving plants? 
What other district in England is so rich in associations 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and other writers 
of this period ? 

Our days commenced at half-past nine with a short 
lecture on Geology by Mr. Marr, followed at once by a 
second discourse of half an hour on Botany by Mr. 
Massee. At eleven we started on foot or in steamboat 
or coach, as the case might be, to explore the neigh- 
bourhood, our lecturers pointing out every object of 
interest, or calling us to halt where the rocks made a 
convenient resting ground, while they explained the 
larger features of the district. Of course our rambles 
carried us by Rydal Water and Grasmere, and despite 
the little check which the custodian gave to our devo- 
tion when she pointed out the seats by the fire-place 
where ‘‘him and Dick Wincey used to sit after dinner,” 
we realised as we stood in the little garden of Dove 
Cottage the conditions under which Wordsworth did 
his best work, the surroundings by which his thoughts 
were shaped. 

“ There’s been a main of folk here to-day,” said the 
old guardian to one of the last of our party. “Who 
arc they all ? ” 
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“ Members of the Home Reading Union.” 

“What’s that for?” 

“To teach people to read.” 

“ They’d much better teach them to wark ; they’ve 
spoilt my washing.” 

Ay, dame ! we need to work as well as read, but 
the shadow of the clouds upon the deep blue lake, the 
luscious green of grass and wood, the mysterious sum- 
mits of the hills as we saw them that day, will give our 
spirits peace amid the anxieties of city life, will form 
a frame for every verse we read of the nature-loving 
poet who distilled the sweet soothing essence of that 
scene for the relief of the hot head and shaking hand 
of nervous toilers in study and street. 

Our last excursion was the most ambitious, for the 
majority of our party succeeded in reaching the summit 
of Red Screes. Here was a platform from which to 
teach geology ! No need of model or map; volcanic 
basin, glacier bed ; cap of limestone, water-worn hills 
of slate ; chasms cut by the ice-plough, moraines 
which fell from its flanks ; mountains riven by the 
earthquakes, ravines eroded by the never-resting 
brook ; the naked crags of Helvellyn, whose wounds 
time cannot heal, and the soft deltas on the shores of 
Windermere, clothed with rich meadow-grass which 
revels in the ichor that oozes from the giant’s side : 
few words were needed to make us feel as if one long 
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play were being rapidly rehearsed— a thousand years 
were but as yesterday — Creation seemed to groan 
and travail at our feet. 

The cottage on Kirkstone Pass \va^ unusually busy 
on that day. Its aged proprietor had never seen so 
many people there before, and when for a pulpit our 
lecturers mounted the top of a coach, he came to find 
out “what these fellows were talking about.” Perhaps 
rumour^ of the General Election had even reached his 
ears in his home high above the bustle of political 
strife ; but when a club-moss was held up— was de- 
scribed as the autocrat of the carboniferous period, 
which had lost its proud supremacy because it had not 
discovered the principle of the division of labour 
which is carried to such perfection among the flower- 
ing plants— he “couldn’t stand such nonsense any 
longer,” and expressed his sentiments to this effect 
somewhat loudly. 

At half-past five each day we re-assembled in the 
lecture-room to listen to a tuneful lecture by Dr. 
Bailey (our three “ course ” lecturers belonged to the 
.f Cambridge, London, and Oxford Extension respectively) 
upfcn the Lake Poets. One evening was devoted to a 
conference ; on another Mr. Horsfall, founder of the 
Ancoats Museum and the great Manchester movement 
for the artistic education of the people, showed us a 
large number of lantern slides painted by Albert 
Goodwin, R.W.S., as an experiment in colour effects. 
The sheet, flushed with aurora borealis or glimmer- 
ing with phosphorescent light, gave pictures which 
throw the conventional coloured photograph usually 
exhibited by the magic-lantern deep into the shade. 
On the other three evenings we were favoured with 
enthralling lectures by the teachers and preachers of 
the district. Mr. Llewellyn Davies, vicar of Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, discoursed on Robert Browning ; Mr. 
Rawnsley, the vicar of Crosthwaite and Lake Poet of 
this later age, upon the literary associations of the dis- 
trict ; Mr. Collingwood, Ruskin’s ^dus Achates^ upon 


its artistic associations ; and rich stores did these 
successors of the heroes whom we came to worship 
bring to our intellectual feast. 

The sayings of drunken men are seldom edifying, 
although their unconscious humour may sometimes 
justify us in repeating them. At Mr. Rawnsle/s 
lecture I found it necessary to assist a reporter— 
upon whom the day’s excursion to Grasmere had 
produced an exhilaration, very different from that with 
which the members of the Union had returned — out 
of the room. On the head of the stairs he realised 
his position, and saw that to convince a medical 
man his excuse must be plausible, so grasping my arm, 
he said fiercely : “ Doctor, you can’t think what an 
effect that man has upon me ; he goes through me^ for 
he is talking about the men of the district.” From a 
full heart Mr. Rawnsley was telling us of the favourite 
haunts of Wordsworth, of Bishop Watson, of Hartley 
Coleridge. “ And I am one of them,” he added, with 
vinous pathos, repeating the phrase over and over 
again. 

As the last coach carried me down the appalling 
hill from Kirkstone Pass to Ambleside, I could hardly 
believe but that a broken skid or rebellious horse 
would be found to mar the record of a holiday which, 
thanks to the arrangements made by our local secre- 
tary, Mr. Brownson, had passed off* without a hitch. 
But no ; we re-assembled at our headquarters, to part 
next day in the best of health and spirits, none of us, I 
am firmly convinced, less benefited by our change on 
account of the mental work with which it had been 
accompanied, but all stronger for the intellectual tonic. 
The holiday is over, but we have not left this charming 
spot altogether behind ; we carry the Lake District 
away with us — some, the geologists, in a very tangible 
and weighty form — and whether our souvenirs be 
packed away in cabinets or placed between the pages 
of the poets, they will refresh and strengthen us for 
many a month to come. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

S the weeks rolled away, and 
peace with England seemed 
still to be very for off*, Alec 
grew desperate, and detemiined 
to have one last fling for life 
and liberty. 

Life in Arras was all very 
well, and would have * been 
pleasant if he had not been a 
prisoner. Free to come and go, he would have been 
in no hurry to leave the citadel, in which he had been 
kindly treated and had found many friends. 


But chains are chains, even though they be forged 
in solid gold. And, in his case, “ stone walls ” made 
a prison so galling that he chafed day by day at the 
restraint, and grew more home-sick for his beloved 
island. 

He had not seen so much lately of the Barr6res. 
After the reality of the unfortunate love of Lisette 
for him had forced itself upon his mind, he had 
avoided any tete-d-tetes with the girl, and there had 
been a sudden chilling of the friendly intercourse 
between them. 

Madame Barr^re had noticed nothing ; she had 
only fancied that Alec had more to do and less time 
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to spend in their sunny kitchen. But Lise knew that 
her secret was guessed and that her love was abso- 
lutely hopeless, and day by day stie lost her hold on 
life, and slipped back into the listless invalid he had 
found her on his arrival. 

Alec noticed this with pain, for it cost him a great 
deal in his exiled state to lose a friend. He had found 
one in the person of one of the naval lieutenants of the 
Finrtune^ Bevis Cecil, a fine muscular young fellow of 
five-and-twenty, or thereabouts. 

Between them they concocted a plan to escape from 
their parole, and Cecil formally challenged one of the 
French officers of the garrison, and named Alec as his 
second. 

They were immediately consigned to prison, and 
were given a comfortable room, which they shared. 

Alec was allowed to bid farewell to the Barreres, 
and! it was with an anxious heart that he entered the 
kitchen, leaving the gendarme to await him in the 
passage ; for he knew that this was the last time he 
would see Lisette. Within a week he would either be 
dead or bn his way to England. 

It was late afternoon, and Lisette’s couch was drawn 
up close to the half-opened window, so that the soft 
southern wind might cool the fever of her checks. She 
was lying back with closed eyes when he entered, the 
long lashes lying like a dark shadow upon her sunken 
cheeks, her patient thin hands clasped upon her 
breast. 

She was. so silent that Alec thought she must be 
asleep, and stealing up behind her, bent down and 
brushed her forehead lightly with his lips. 

He could not tell why he did this, but an irresisti- 
ble impulse moved him with unutterable pity for the 
dying girl, for whom love of husband and child could 
never exist. 

But in another instant she had caught his hands in 
hers and was pressing them to her lips, her hot tears 
falling upon them like raindrops from an over-burdened 
heart. 

He stood there awkwardly enough, with all an 
Englishman’s horror of a scene, looking down at the 
long waves of her hair, which were falling loosely 
round her face, and which almost shaded her from his 
sight. 

“ I have come to say good-bye, Lisette,” he said at 
last, trying to force his voice into an unconstrained, 
cheerful key. “ I am going to prison again for the 
present.” 

She controlled herself, though a spasm of exquisite 
agony contracted her face for a mc/tnent, and she 
looked up through the mist of her tears. 

“I know, monsieur,” she said ; “and I weep for your 
sorrows to come. You are about to escape, I know, 
and by God’s grace you w’ill be successful. But, mon- 
sieur, when you reach your native land again, and are 
wedded to your lovely fiancie^ think sometimes of 
a heart in ‘La belle France’ that was fond of you, 
and be sure that poor Lisette will be the first to 
welcome you at the gates of Pkradise. Now go, 
monsieur, without another word ; it is well for me that 
I shall never see you again in this life.” 
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She waved him to the door with a lofty dignity 
which became her wonderfully well, and without 
another word* or glance Alee left the room, and gave 
himself into the hands of the gendarme. 

As they had all their possessions and clothes around 
them, the first thing that they did when they were 
settled in the fortress of Arras was to tear up their 
linen into strips, which they tied together to form a 
rope. 

Cecil boasted of the greater amount of linen, and 
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between them they manufactured a rope long enough to 
reach to the bottom of the moat that ran round the 
fortress, and strong enough to bear their weight. 
This they, kept twisted round their bodies alternately 
day and night, for fear of discovery. 

Governor Lafitte used often to come into their room 
of an evening and sit with them, chatting with 
Alexander on various topics of the day, and doing 
all he could to lighten the weariness of their imprison- 
ment. His little daughter, too, would often bring a 
basket of cakes or a French newspaper to their 
room, and talk in her pretty childish way to her kind 
preserver ; and though she hindered the work of rope 
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making, Alec always welcomed her and sympathised should have been disCoverM; or so severely injured 
with her childish joys and sorrows. that their escape would be an impossibility. 

The night on which they had planned to escape was Cecil, are you hurt ? ” whispered Alec, as he raised 
a stormy, gusty night, dark as the grave, save where the himself to his feet and felt every limb With a sense of 

lurid lights of the town flared up against the sky, growing wonder to find it sound. 

Governor Lafitte came to Jheir room about nine “ Hurt, my ^ear fellow ; Tm just a mass of bruises ^ 
o'clock for his usual talk apd smoke. groaned Ceqil, as he cfawlcd after his friend out of the 

• He stayed a little later than usual, chatting of one ditch on to ierra-firma, 

"thing and another, seeming not to notice the coii- “Just forget your bruises, and run as if the fiend 
strained answers he received; for to the two young himself was behind you,” was Alec's quiet reply, 

men it was as though each moment was fleeting rapidly “We cannot tell ^low long we lay in that wretched 

a.wa'*} vciUi elevnvlVi beating w\ib \t Oaeir ebatvees of ditcb, and even now our escape may be discovered 

escape. Tbey stood upon tV\ed\ziy brink of a precipice. any instant.” ^ 

todiYm ilAvbVj \Vs\.tb \.b bp \\Tfibs lot \\vt tact, Vbey set off 

the French Revolution and the price of wheat? at a round trot down the long dreary road, out of 

At last the Governor rose to go, and turning to the town, in the direction of the coast, Which seemed' 

Alec, he took his hand in his, and looked fixedly at to be so far— so very far away— from those two des- 

' peratemen. 

“Ybuh*g man, farewell," he said, in a voice so When they had gone in silence for about two miles, 
chained with emotion that Alec could only guess that they heard behind them above the istorm the quick 
he knew their intention of escape, and, in spite of his sharp report of a gun from the fortress, and looking 

position, sympathised with it. “ May the God in whom back, they saw the gloomy pile of their prison alive 

• as a little child I was taught to believe, bless you and with moving lights. 

reward you for what you have done for me.” “We're discovered,” s.iid Cecil blankly, as he 

He said no more, but quickly left the room, for- stopped running, and looked out over the flat countiy, 
getting to lock the door behind him. which seemed to preclude any hopes of a hiding 

Alec grasped Cecil's hand, and for a moment they place, 
stood staring at the door, scarcely crediting their good “ Rather sooner than I expected — and here they 
fortune; for the Governor’s forgetfulness — if we may come!” answered Alec. “ Quick— quick — inhere!" 
call his action by such a word — had saved them nearly And together they dashed under a little bridge 
an hour’s hard labour in picking the massive lock of 
their prison door. 

“ Thank God for another mercy ! " said Alec, when 
at last they Realised that their good fortune was not 
a mere delusion of the brain. 

“'Tis your doing,” said Cecil bluntly. “Had you 
not saved the life of your enemy’s child, we might have 
planned our escape in vain to-night.” 

The clock upon the central tower was striking twelve 
wbeu Mec and \V\s companion stepped out of their 
pmoxv and c\an\\ie\cd V\\xou^\\ a w'mdow \n the outer 
and thenee on to the leads. 

They stood waiting till the Inst solemn stroke had 
vibrated and echoed away into silence, and then, hand 
over hand, slid down on to the wall of the fortress, 
alighting within the shadow of an an^le of the tower 
beyond which the sentry did not pass on his round >. 

The hoivj/ng of the driving wind and r.iin concealed 
any noise that might have been made by their descent, 
and waiting until the man^s back was turned, Alec 
made the first rush, fixed the rope, and went down it 
hand over hand. 

But, alas! for their calculation, the rope proved 
too short by twelve feet or so, and while he was hesi- 
tating as to the best way to drop, Cecil made his rush, 
and got on to the rope. It was too frail to support 
them both, and they clattered down* into the ditch 
with such a crash, that only the voice of the storm 
prevented the sentry from giving the alarm. 

The fall from such a height rendered them for a 
time unconscious ; and when they awoke once more 
to life, it was with an acute sense of agony lest they 
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which crossed a tributary of the Scarpe at that 
point, and stood up to their shoulders in water, as the 
gendarmes, in hot pursuit, rode over it. 

It was a terrible situation, and Cecil, bruised and 
faint, leaned for support against the slimy pier of the 
rough bridge. 

Alec, his nerves braced keenly for any event, laid 
his ear to the wall, and listened for the rattle of the 
returning horses^ hoofs, for the night was tqo dark to 
admit of long pursuit. 

They stood in that position in the icy water for an 
hour, and then, just as the church clock from some 
village near at hand struck three, their pursuers re- 
turned, and the two fugitives heard them grumbling 
and scolding as they rode across the bridge at their 
ill-luck. 

“ By Mars ! ” said one of the gendarmes, ‘‘ *tis an 
unfortunate chance that gave those two English dogs 
the slip ! But we’ll hunt them tiut as soon as it is 
light, and swing them up to the first lamp-post in 
Arras.” 

Cecil, who was not naturally of such an heroic 
temperament as his companion, could not restrain a 
sob as they dragged themselves out of the river, and, 
with teeth chattering and limbs stiff with cold, tried 
to wring the icy water out of their clothes. 

“Come, come,” said Alec, with an attempt at 
cheerfulness which he was far from feeling. “One 
danger is passed already. In our situation, my 
friend, we cannot afford to look more than an hour 
ahead, so now let us make our way to that haystack I 
see a few fields off, and have a nap, which we sorely 
stand in need of.” 

The dawn was just breaking ‘as they crossed the 
heavy muddy fields, where the storm had left huge 
puddles of wet, in whose shimmering surfaces the dull 
grey of the sky was reflected. 

The stack proved to be one of good size, and they 
pulled out huge armfuls of the soft, sweet-scented 
hay, and making a comfortable nest, curled themselves 
up and went to sleep. 

They lay concealed there all the next day, until the 
shades of night began to descend upon the land. 

Towards mid-day they had a severe fright, for they 
heard heavy steps approaching their hiding place, 
and on the opposite side of the stack a labourer 
began to pull down a barrow-load of hay for the 
cows. 

Alec pulled aside a wisp or two, and made himself a 
window, from which he watched the peasant at his work. 

He was a phlegmatic-looking fellow in a blue 
blouse, with a stolid air of business about him, and 
when he whistled shrilly Alec was amused to recog- 
nise a few bars of an old French love song, full of 
amour and toujours^ the romance of which scarcely 
harmonised with the man’s rough exterior, which would 
have led one to expect the “ Carmagnole at least. 

Presently upon his quiet employment broke in a 
couple of harsh voices, and, wjyi a thrill of horror, 
Alec recognised two of their gu^fcs from the fortress 
of Arras — brutal gendarmes, whose very faces spoke 
of cruelty and lust of blood. 
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“Have you seen any escaped prisoners this way, 
citizen ? ” said one of them. 

The peasant stayed his work for a moment, and ^ 
rubbed his forehead with his hand. 

“Friend citizen, what are escaped prisoners like?”" 
he said stupidly. 

“ Dolt— idiot 1 two men ; young-fair— dogs of- 
English ! Quick— which way have they gone ?” and 
laying his hand on the man's shoulder, he shook 
him hi his powerful grip as a terrier would a rat. 

The peasant seemed to endure this usage very 
stoically, and when he was released he picked up his 
chopper and began to cut his hay once more. 

. “ Now that 1 come to think of it, citizen, I did hear 
Jean Baptiste Cahour say that he saw two dogs of 
English speeding away in that direction this morn- ^ 
ing 1” and he pointed his chopper at the horizon in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

“ Ah, ah I then they are soon caught ! ” cried the 
gendarmes, and. turning, they sped dpwn the road 
back to Arras,, with the fresh tidings of the where- 
abouts of the fugitives. 

The behaviour of the peasant at their dep&rture 
was curious. He performed a sort of somersault, and 
stuffing his fingers in his mouth, gave a derisive 
whistle. 

“Jean Marie has paid you out this time, Chretien, 

I rather imagine. It is sometimes more lucky to 
lose at cards than to win ! Ha ! ha! ha !” and he 
indulged in a perfect convulsion of noiseless laughter. 

This conduct so surprised Alec that he loosed his 
hold of his pistol, which he had caught up on the 
appearance of the gendarmes. 

But he was still more surprised when the hay above 
their hiding-place was stirred by a cautious hand, 
and he looked up to find the rough face of Jean Marie 
grinning down upon them. 

“Take this,” he whispered, as he thrust a tin can 
of milk into Constantine's hand. “ I did it partly 
because you saved my Susanna’s life in the fever, 
and partly out of spite for that Chrdtien fellow! I 
saw you this morning early, when you were asleep ; ’ 
and then he retreated with his finger to his lips, and 
Alec heard him whistling once more at his work on 
the other side of the stack. 

When night fell, the two companions, refreshed 
by the milk, and by a few scraps of bread they had 
managed to preserve in their tin canteens, crept 
out of their hiding place, and pursued their journey. 

They found shelter that night in a small farm-house, 
where they represented themselves to the woman as 
escaping conscripts, which, as they spoke French like 
natives, she believed. 

She was exceedingly kind to them, and let them 
sleep in her stable, and in the morning supplied them 
with milk and eggs. 

When darkness fell again, one of the sons of the 
house volunteered to be their guide across the 
country, accompanying them for some distance ; and 
although Alee, for safety’s sake, walked with his pistol 
in his hand, treachery never appeared to have entered 
the young peasant's mind. 
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They had saved money enough to be able to pro- 
cure good and occasional guides, and by the help of a 
compass and maps had so planned their journey 
that each stage seemed familiar to them as they 
went on. 

Looking at the map, the distance from Arras to 
Flushing does not appear to be great. But the two 
poor fugitives had to travel by such circuitous routes 
and by-ways, that it was six weeks before they 
came 'widiin sight of the coast whither they were 
bound. 

They stopped at a house about a mile from Fttraih- 
ing, where they determined to make their toilette, for 
razors had never touched their faces since they had 
left Arras, and even cleanliness had been an impos- 
sibility in their fugitive state. 

But when they had transformed themselves into 
civilised beings once again, they set out for the 
town of Flushing in search of an old fisherman and 
smuggler, who, for a sum of money, had promised 
to take them across to Heligoland, and the next 
higltt was fixed for the start. 

*• You will not fail us,” said Aleo* earnestly, as he 
looked down into the old wrinkled face. 

“ No, monsieur,” answered Michet. “ I will not fail 
you ; and, by the help of God, in two days’ time you 
will be in Heligoland ; unless ’’—here he turned away 
with a shrug— “ unless you fall into the hands of your 
pursuers, and then where you will be in two clays’ 
time will depend on how you have lived,” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

All through the day on which their escape was 
planned Alec lay prostrate with fever and ague. His 
privations and nights spent amongst the damp fields 
and woods had told upon his constitution, and he had 
suffered untold pain during the last few days of their 
journey. 

But when the twilight began to gather, he rose from 
his bed of straw in the barn in which they were shel- 
tering, and dragged himself to the opening to look 
out. 

Cecil was seated in the doorway, roughly patching a 
hole in his boot with a piece of canvas, and he looked 
up at his friend’s approach. 

‘‘ Hulloa, Constantine !” he said. “ You look rather 
a wreck to-night. Thank God ! we shall be safe in an 
hour or two now, and you under the care of someone 
who can nurse you back to health again.” 

“Ay,” said Alec dully ; Heligoland will be better 
than our life here, though it seems far enough away 
from home.” 

He stood looking out over the flat dreary country 
that stretched away beyond the barn do6r. A few 
hayricks and cottages w’ere scattered about here and 
there, and every now and then, through the evening 
haze, a light from some window trembled into being, 
and shone out like^ steadfast star. In the distance 
lay a tremulous line of sea, smooth and still, with here 
and there a fishing-boat tossing at anchor, merely 
outlined blackly against the falling night. 


It was very peaceful, and Cecil laid down his com* 
pleted work and leaned his head on his hand in silence. 
For somewhere out of the gathering - darkness a 
woman’s voice began to sing to her baby, and the 
pathos of the notes, enhanced by the silent scene, 
made the rough peasant voice almost melodious. 

** Hush ! my darling, do not cry, 

Up in heaven the stars keep guard, 

No sound stirs the peaceful night, 

Silence reigns in held and yard. 

“ Once on such another night 

Christ, a little child, lay sleeping, 

Hocked upon His mother’s breast, 

Lulled by her from tears and weeping. 

Gentle Saviour, Child and Man, 

Let this little child find rest 
Now upon his mother’s heart, 

Soon in Paradise the blest.” 

When the voice ceased, Alec put up his hand to 
hide the tears that were coursing down his face. 
Weakness and much suffering had done their work, 
and he knew that if he once lost his self-control he 
might utterly and completely break down. 

“ Here comes the old Michet fellow,” he said 
abruptly ; “ and now for our start.” 

It was all that he could do to drag himself out into 
the fields, and follow Cecil and the old fisherman down 
to the beach. 

Their way led them through a little coppice of 
willow-trees, whose delicate, shimmering leaves, stirred 
by the wind, shone silver in the grey light, but just 
before they emerged on the summit of the cliff Alec 
stopped short, and staggered back against a stump for 
support. 

“ What is the matteT ? ” said Cecil anxiously, for his 
friend was deadly white. 

“ Cecil, I am not going aboard to-night ; and I pray 
you, for the love of God, to stay with me,” said Alec 
solemnly. 

“ Surely you have not lost your heart now ? ” said 
his companion, with a shadow of annoyance in his 
voice, coming close to Alec. 

Alec did not speak, but with one hand pointed 
solemnly to a rift in the willows, where the faint flush 
of the evening sky shone through. Cecil involuntarily 
turned his eyes in the same direction with a slight 
shiver, for there was something almost unearthly 
about the whole scene — the motionless gaping figure 
of the old fisherman, and the rigid ecstatic face of 
Alec Constantine. 

“ I see nothing — what do you mean ? ” he said. 

“ You may believe me or not,” answered Alec ; “ but 
I saw% over yonder, the figure of my sister Meta, 
waving me backwards from the shore. You know I 
am not a visionary, imaginative person, but I feel con- 
vinced that wc had better give up our project for to- 
night. I, at any rate, will not venture, and I implore 
you, for the sake of all you hold dear in this life, to 
return with me. Michet will give us shelter for to- 
night, and we can arrange our plans again to-morrow.” 

Cecil looked at him. Alec was evidently in earnest, 
aijd knowing his dauntless courage and clear, far-see- 
ing mind, he was reluctantly obliged to confess that 
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perhaps, after all, discretion was the belter part of 
valour in this case. 

“ I don’t like giving up,” he said, grumbling faintly ; 
“but as you are so much in earnest, well, I suppose I 
must. Michet, will you give us a bed ? ” 

The old fisherman lifted his shoulders and eyes to 
heaven in an expressive shrug. How changeable 
these English were ! Nevertheless, it was the same to 
him whether he put off that night or next day. Thp 
delay would probably only mean more money in his 
pocket, and his hut would easily accommodate two 
extra. 

Of course there was the risk of discovery ; but that 
was a very slight one, and the two young men would 
probably compensate him for the danger he ran. 

So he led the way back through the scrub to where 
his rough hut stood, some way removed from the 
water’s edge, but connected with the beach by an 


underground passage, which he disclosed with much 
pride to the two fugitives. 

As this passage, being blocked with casks and par- 
cels — part of the smuggler’s possessions — would serve 
as a hiding-place in case of pursuit, Cecil and Alec lay 
down in confidence, and fell asleep. 

When they awoke their host was standing over them 
with a face of concern. 

“’Twas a mercy you were not aboard of my lugger 
last night,” he said. “Just at the time when we 
should have been putting out to sea, she was boarded 
by a couple of Custom House men, who searched 
every inch of her. ’T was a direct providence of God, 
monsieur. But the day is just going to dawn, and if 
you get ready at once we will sail before sunrise ; it is 
only five minutes’ walk to the beach, and we can slip 
out to sea without being observed.” 

Cecil was ready in an instant ; but when Alec raised 
his heavy head from the pillow, he found that he was 
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too ill to attempt any further journey that day, and 
with difficulty persuaded his companion to accompany 
Michet. 

“ One of us can be far more easily saved than if both 
of us were together, old fellow,” he said, squeezing 
Cecils hand. “ I shall cross to Portsmouth when this 
wretched fever abates a bit ; and meanwhile, I shall be 
quite safe in this snug little hut, and Michet will look 
after me.*^ 

So reluctantly enough Cecil parted from him, and 
when the faint light of the morning stole into the win- 
dow, and made the flaring oil lamp dim by comparison, 
Alec lifted his aching head, and saw, far on the horizon, 
the glittering sail of the boat that carried his com- 
panion into safety. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

‘Mt is our wedding day to-morrow,” said Hector, as 
he stood, six months later, in the garden at Clycen, 
with Rosemary at his side. 

He had changed much during those weeks of 
anxiety, and in the desperate hunted look in his eyes, 
and the lines that guilt had drawn in deep furrows on 
his brow, you read what he had undergone to gain 
the girl he loved. 

He had lost all look of youth and any light-hearted- 
ness he might ever have possessed ; but Rosemary, 
who saw him every day, noticed nothing, for she did 
not care enough for him to observe whether he were 
ill or well. 

How bitterly was she punished now for all her 
thoughtless flirtation ! She had fancied, when the ad- 
miration of Hector was a forbidden delight, that she 
cared for him; but now that he was her betrothed 
husband, she knew that with all her power she loathed 
and distrusted him. 

And yet he only lived to please her. Every day 
was spent in planning some fresh interest and 
pleasure for her, in riding with her, or reading aloud to 
her as she worked at her frame. 

But all the time there was a shadow between them : 
a shadow which Hector tried in vain to ignore, and 
which Rosemary shuddered at and tolerated. 

So they had drifted to the very eve of their wedding 
day, and so they stood, each secretly miserable, with 
how very different a reason. 

“ I have been thinking,” said Rosemary hurriedly, 
as she drew patterns on the gravel with the point of 
her little shoe, that it is a pity we decided to be 
married so soon. Could ftot we put it off, Hector, till 
a little latei:? It is so much more cheerful to be 
married in tlVe snow-time or in the spring. But now 
in this dreary autumn, when the world and the. year 
are dying — why, it gives me the megrims to even 
contemplate matrimony.” 

Hector frowned. 

“ It is impossible to talk of postponing our wedding 
now, R^emary ; and you know that your fiither and 
Miss Mjfen would be much annoyed at any conver- 
sation onOe subject.” 

“ I don^<\:are what Aunt Maria thinks or says,” 


cried Rosetnary wilfully. “ And if I don^t want to be 
married to-morrow, I certainly will not be.” 

Hector constrained his anger with an effort. 

He had often before been obliged to combat her 
pretty obstinacy, but that day it seemed doubly hard 
to bear, when victory was so near, and yet so far from 
him. He felt that he could not bear much contradic- 
tion, for his nerves were strung up to a pitch beyond 
which he dared not contem])late. 

There was always the fear that Alexander was alive, 
and at any instant a bomb might be cast into the 
tlyeen household in the shape of a communication 
from him. 

He could not afford to postpone his wedding a 
day or an hour. Once his own, he could snap his 
fingers at destiny, and defy fate, with Rosemary as 
his wife. 

But he controlled his voice as he answered — 

“ My darling, how cruel you are to me ! You talk 
just as if it were a mere trivial affair in which we are 
to take part to-mofrow, when you know, without my 
telling you, that it means life or death to me.” 

“ 1 suppose that you do love me very much,” said 
the girl impulsively. “ But oh ! how 1 wish I had 
never met you, for then, at any rate, 1 should never 
have known the misery 1 am enduring at this present 
moment.” 

“ Dearest, when you are once my wife, you and 
misery will be far apart. You sh«all never know a 
moment’s uneasiness, if I can prevent it.” 

“ And yet, with all your professions of love, I do not 
love your whole soul half so much as 1 loved the little 
finger of Alexander Constantine. God .help me if I 
am doing wrong in marrying you ! ” 

“ I cannot be jealous of a dead man, but I think 
that love will come with time, Rosemary,” he 
answered, with a spasm at his heart as he uttered 
once again the lie that now came so glibly to his lips. 

She sighed and turned away. She had had some 
faint hope that even at that eleventh hour he would 
release her, and refuse to take an unwilling wife. But 
that her hope was vain she read in the determined, 
passionate eyes. 

“ Dear, dear ! ” broke in the harsh voice of Miss 
Marvin from the background. “What a pair of 
innocent love-birds ! Billing and cooing again, I de- 
clare ! Well, I am sorry to disturb you, blit I have 
brought your letters, Rosemary ; the mail is just in, 
and here is a packet which has been sent to you from 
Urleigh. Perhaps Mrs. Constantine has recollected 
herself and determined to send you a present. .She is 
stingy enough for anything, but it would look rather 
too bad if there was no gift from her among your 
wedding presents.” 

Rosemary said nothing, for she well knew that it 
was useless to resent these unkind speeches which 
were always aimed at the Constantines. 

She took the packet with a heightened colour, and 
broke the seal. 

It feels like a locket,” said Miss Marvin, with 
interest. “Probably it will be a brass one with a 
glass jewel in the middle.” 
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“ If it is,” said Rosemary, “ I will give it to you, my 
dear aunt, to wear with that lovely false front you 
have got in your drawer.” 

Miss Marvin was rendered speechless by the 
audacity of the remark, and so lost for the moment to 
all ’outward impressions that she failed to see the 
change on Rosemary^s face. 

But Hector saw it, and an awful spasm of terror 
contracted his heart, for with one brief glance he 


This was Mrs. Constantine’s note : — 

“ This is written and sent to save you from marriage with a black- 
hearted coward and liar. My boy is alive, and Hector must have known 
it the whole time, for his story was merely a base fabrication. Unless it 
is too late, Rosemary, my child, save yourself. 1 would have come to 
you myself, but think it is belter, under all circumstances, to avoid any 
chance of meeting with Mr. Aiinesley. 

“ Your friend, 

“ Marv Constantine.” 

Miss Marvin now became aware that something 
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had become aware that a packet in Alexander’s hand- 
writing was enclosed within Mrs. Constantine’s note. 

Still, he must brazen out the whole affair to the end ; 
the tide might still turn in his favour. 

“ Is it a present, Rosemary ? ” he asked, steadying 
his voice with an effort 

The girl put her hand to her head with a slow, 
dazed motion, as though she were in a dream. 

“ I— I— cannot quite understand ! ” she faltered. 

But as she read through Mrs. Constantine’s brief 
note the load on her brain lifted, and in one flash 
she saw the whole situation in its blackest details. 


was wrong, and she gave onp comprehensive glance 
at Hector, and then fixed her eyes on Rosemary. 

She must have had news of her lover, and it would 
be interesting to see how the tidings affected her. 

Miss Marvin would have made a thorough Roman 
lady of the days of the Neros, for a gladiator show 
would have been very much to her taste, and she 
would have gloated over every detail. 

“ What is the matter, girl ? Have you lost your 
wits? Mr. Annesley, perhaps you can explain this 
extraordinary behaviour ? ” she said, with a cruel em- 
phasis which made the man wince. 
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His eyes were riveted with a strange fascination on 
Rosemary’s movements, as, gaining more strength, 
she broke the seal that closed her lover’s letter. 

Into her hand dropped a little battered bloodstone 
heart that she had once given Alec as a talisman, and 
which the French captain had probably considered 
too worthless to loot. 

She glanced at the heading of the letter. It was but 
two months back, long after Hector’s return with news 
of his death. 

‘ That was enough, and in that moment Rosemary 
Marvin became a woman and left her girlhood behind 

her. 

She drew herself up to her full height, and looking 
straight into Annesley’s face, she said in cold clear 
accents, that struck like ice upon his heart— 

Mr, Constantine is alive, and therefore, of course, 
any question of marriage between us is unnecessary. 
Until I have read this letter, I cannot be certain of the 
course you have pursued. But this 1 can tell you ; 

^ if I find you have willingly deceived me as to his 
de^ith, I can only think of you with loathing and horror 
as a cowardly villain, who would have by foul means 
won as his wife an innocent girl who never loved him. ’ 

Under her scorching words Hector’s cowardly soul 
shrank. 

He had not the courage to defend himself or brazen 
out his share in the deception. He knew that he had 
lost Rosemary, and in one black moment he thought 
of suicide, but for even that last refuge of the ungodly 
he had no courage. 

** I — she knew about it quite as much as I did,” he 
said sullenly, pointing at Miss Marvin, who stood 
gloating over the scene, confident of her own safety. 
“ .She encouraged me ; and, after all, how was 1 to 
know that he was not dead.^ For he was in the 
power of a murderer when I left him. Oh, Rosemary, 
Rosemary ! you will never know hov/ much I loved 
you, or how much I have sinned for your sake.” 

He ended with passionate remorse ; but Rosemary, 
with a glance of cutting contempt, turned away from 
him to her aunt. 

As for you, Aunt Maria,” she said, “ I have no 
words to express my feelings.” 

She looked more beautiful in her passionate indig- 
nation than Hector had ever seen her. Her loveli- 
ness, which was of the shallower type, was heightened 
and intensified by the glow on her cheek, and by the 
energy and force that her feelings had lent to her 
bearing and manner. 

She might have beqii a second Judith as she faced 
the couple of conspirators, strong in the knowledge of 
her ow’n right and of their unutterable wickedness. 

He recoggtecd what , he had lost, and stood like a 
soul turned;^! of Paradise, miserably gazing at her. 

Rut retribution for his ungallant conduct was upon 
him, and it was both swift and sure. Upon .Miss 
Maria’s ears Rosemary’s words had fallen unheeded, 
for Hector’s accusation had taken away her breath 
temporarily. When she recovered it again, she fell 
upon him tooth and nail. 

“You rj^haired, sneaking rascal ! ” she shrieked, as 


with both hands she battered and scratched his face. 
“ You dare to tell lies about me ! You dare to insinu- 
ate that I had any share in your underhand ways ! ” 

And together they gradually disappeared into the 
shrubbery out of Rosemary’s sight, still struggling, 
still arguing and accusing one another, till the very 
garden rang and echoed with their voices. 

Rosemary ran up to her room, there to gloat over 
her treasures and her new-found happiness. She 
must be alone to be able to realise all her joy to the 
full. But first, before she read her lover’s letter, there 
was a duty to be performed, without which she could 
not rest. 

She opened the hanging press where hung her 
numerous gowns, and tore down from its peg the white 
silk slip she was to have worn the follovyjng day as 
Hector’s bride. 

This she folded up, with her wreath and all the 
presents he had given her, and enclosing it in a piece 
of stout paper, addressed it to him, and gave it to her 
maid to be delivered at once. Then sitting down in 
her window, the rays of the fast sinking sun touching 
her hair and lighting up the bunch of autumn roses at 
her throat, she read the letter containing so much that 
was sweet to her, and also so much that was painful. 

Would Alec ever believe that all the time she had 
been true in her heart to him, although she had vowed 
to wed his rival ? 

Would he believe it? The doubt blanched her 
cheek and took the light of Joy from her eyes ; for if 
not, her' life again would be a blank. 

Mr. Marvin was so much surprised and horrified 
the plot which had been devised to gain hisdaughter^is 
hand for Hector Annesley, that he forgot his owri cares 
and anxieties, and thanked God fervently that their 
eyes had not been opened too late to Hector’s real 
character. 

He would sternly have ordered his sister from the 
house, but she found it expedient of her own accord to 
make a little tour at that time in England, and, by 
way of a peace-offering, made over to Mr. Marvin the 
sum she had lent him to be invested permanently in 
his business. As he was able to pay her a better per- 
centage than she could have secured elsewhere, the 
merit was not as great as might have been imagined. 

She never returned to Clyecn, being inwardly smit- 
ten by a proper shame for the part she had played in 
the Marvins’ affairs. Outwardly she professed that 
the air of the Isle of Man was too strong for her 
delicate throat. 

She took up her residence in Bath, where, if the last 
reports of her were accurate, she inveigled a gouty 
old naval .officer into matrimony, and became one of 
the shining lights of the Beth Shan Chapel in that 
town. 

Let us hope that with a new name she took upon 
herself a nev; nature. 

Hector Annesley disappeared from Man that night. 

Alec’s letter had, been dated from Arras some time 
back, and though the Constantines and Rosemary 
were ready at once to jump at conclusions and to be 
certain, with a hope that could realise no black si^e to 
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the question, that he was alive and safe, a haunting 
fear would at times creep across their hearts. They 
received every now and then vague reports as to his 
well or ill being from people who had heard of the 
English prisoner, and thought it their duty to forward 
to the Isle of Man every breath of news that was 
whispered from across the Channel- 
One morning when Rosemary went up to Urleigh 
Court, she found Mrs. Constantine in great tribulation. 

“ I have been longing for you, Rosemary, child,” she 
said steadily, through the tears that were streaming 
down her pale cheeks. “ There is news of him : but 
such news, so uncertain, that I will tell no one save 
you ; for why should the others endure this cruel 
anxiety which is torturing us nearly to death ? ” 

She tOol^ from her pocket a letter, which she gave 
the girl. It was from a friend of theirs who lived 
on^the Kentish coast, and who had had the letter 
conveyed by special messenger. 


I must write you the last news so far as I know of 
our poor Alec,,” it ran. “It was brought me by an old 
fisherman, who was a friend of the man with whom the 
poor boy was hiding. He says that Alec succumbed 
to the terrible fever and ague from which he was 
suffering, the very day after his friend escaped to 
Heligoland. I know not if this be the truth, but the 
nflan seemed very certain of his facts. God help you 
in your sorrow ! ” 

“ I was never worthy to be his wife,” sobbed Rose- 
mary. “But oh, mother, it is hard to bear this 
fearful suspense I ” 

She looked up at Mrs. Constantine as she spoke. 
Her hand was solemnly raised to heaven, and the look 
on her face checked the girl’s grief. 

“ We are all prisoners of Hope,” she said. “ And I 
will not believe that my son is indeed dead until 1 
have had some tangible proof.” 

END OF CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


MY PACKING-CASES, AND WHA1^ I DID WITH THEM. 


® ACKING-CASKS ! My eyes light and my 
heart throbs with gratitude at the very 
words. I have disparaged their use. I 

have even written in these pages and 

advised against it ; and, in spite of all they have been 
to ine, I still say that in these days of cheap and 
artistic furniture it is a waste of force to spend time in 
manufacturing articles out of packing-cases if--here 
mark the words— we can afford to do better. 

A little while ago a party of six people left England 
for the Australian bush. They were artists and 
writers by profession, and wished for the cause of 
work to get some experience of these wilds. 
Before they started they took the house attached 
to a sheep-run, belonging to a young fellow who 
had come home for a year, and who was glad 
enough to let it, and to throw in the services of 
his handy man. 

He told us it was plainly but comfortably 
furnished. He .advised us, however, to 
take our bedding and linen ; and as the 
scholars wanted so many books ' 

and the painters such an 
amount of canvas, and as we ^S^Su 

all had to take enough gar- 
ments for nine months, our 
luggage was considerable. 

I was the raven of the 
party. I did not believe in • 

that fine-spoken youth, who 
was so glad to let his hou^e 
and loll about in English drawing-rooms. But 
as my croaks only served as an aggravation to 
the rest, I had to be silent, and all I could 
do was to pack, in an aggressive mood, 


a case of odds and ends of useful carpentering 
materials. 

The house was eighty miles from a railway-station, 
and, with the exception of the people who were taking 
charge of our landlord's sheep, the nearest neighbours 
lived at a distance of forty miles. The scenery was 
most beautiful, the quiet for literary work excessive ; 
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as to the furniture,- we found two beds, and a third for 
a servant. There was no book-case of any sort — no 
cupboard, either for hanging dresses nor for tea- 
-cups—no c.radle for the unfortunate baby, who had 
lost his own on the journey. 

The first few days were dark indeed. The men of 
the party were not so natty with their hands as some 
artists, nor did they seem so willing to help ; in fact, 
as soon as their canvas saw daylight they heard Art 
calling them, and were off, leaving the women-folk to 
-do the best they could. 

Necessity made us desperate : bedsteads we must 
'have, or sleep on the floor for nine months. The 
lumber-room was empty, but in an outhouse we found 
a quantity of packing-cases, in which the furniture of 
the house must have once arrived. We brought the 
three largest into the house, and set them. in their 
places in the bedrooms. In my box of treasures were 
•several dozen yards of webbing, and, using long nails, 
we fastened strips of it across the open top of the case 
for the bed to lie on. The cover, which was already 
detached, we used to form a head to the bedstead, 
using very strong anJ long nails for the purpose. 
After rubbing all the wood smooth, we varnished it ; 
'to the top of the bed’s head we attached little hooks, 
from which hung frilled curtains of butter muslin. 

The baby’s cot, made by his fond mother, was more 
-ornamental. She found a small packing-case, and 
lined it first with wadding and then with pink sateen. 
She then, with tiny nails, fastened along the outside 
-edges some strips of Carvina — a new invention, of 
stamped wood, exceedingly pretty. She left this in its 
natural colour, and stained the inside mahogany ; 
while, want of something better, she used a small 


Japanese umbrella to hang the curtain from, fastening 
it over the head of the cot with two long nails passed 
through a hole bored in the handle. 

Our next necessity was a book-shelf, and we tried 
to combine with it a movable lamp-stand. For this 
purpose we again brought out a packing-case, and 
fitted the interior with shelves ; we made them fast by 
screwing a little wedge o£ wood exactly under where 
each shelf was to come upon each side of the interior 
of the case. We used short screws, and bored the 
holes first with a gimlet. We had to be very exact in 
our measurements, or our -shelves would have been 
crooked. We sawed some deal exactly of the length 
required, and fitted it in ; then we rubbed all the wood 
well with sand-paper, and stained the whole, outside 
and in. It wanted three coats before it^as dark 
enough, and between each coat a rutf^with sand- 
paper. When perfectly dry, we French-polished. I 
had a ninepenny bottle of polish with me, and I 
poured a very tiny drop on the surface, and rubbed 
with a soft rag until it began to feel sticky. I then 
added more polish and began again ; and so on, little 
by little, till the lovely transparent surface was gained 
that lasts for ever. 

For the top of the case upon which the lamp was to 
stand we used some lengths of bamboo, cut them into 
required measurement, and arranged them to form an 
outside edge by boring holes and fastening them on to 
the wood with little screws. When all was done, we 
screwed castors to the bottom ; it is better to do this 
the last thing, as otherwise your case will wriggle about 
when you particularly want it to be motionless. 

We made a hanging dress-cupboard out of another 
case, decorating it in the same manner. 

Another way of using a packing-case is to make 
it into a china cupboard. For this purpose the cover 
can be left on, but it is prettier without it. Arrange 
the shelves in the interior with wedges of wood as 
described, but in this case let them be irregular. For 
instance, let the top one go all the way along for 
plates ; then put one below reaching three-quarters 
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down ; and which was in fact my exact 
passage money home. And when, after a 
time, in the middle of making furniture, 

. doing housework, cutting up the sheep 
after it had been killed, and cooking it as 
best I could, 1 realised that, though I had 
• come into unutterable quiet as far as society 
went, I had not had one moment to write 
a line or read a book, 1 resolved that as I 
was in no way obeying the call of duty 
but had come on a pleasure trip, I would 
break away from my friends and return 
once more to civilised life. 

They write kindly from that far distant 
land, and say that the artists help more than 
they did at first, and that the baby does not 
cry quite always. I am glad to hear it, and 
am thankful indeed to feel that the ship is 


across, and another, about four inches below, only a 
quarter, and so on, taking fcr your copy a Chinese 
china cupboard. You may line the inside with velvet 
or with gold Japanese paper, or, if you want to do it 
cheaply, paint the inside dull red or blue and 
the outside with enamelj using a very fine brush 
and giving two coats. Remember before painting 
to rub down the wood, or it will never look well. 
If you use the door, fasten a Lincustra panel in the 
centre with indiarubber solution, and paint it with two 
coats. 

While in the bush I made a beautiful coal (or 
rather wood) bpx, for our logs, out of a small wine-case. 

I used a bordering of stamped Carvina, and painted 
all a good black, giving three coats to make it look 
rich. I put on castors, and for a handle screwed into 
the \ cover a brass front-door handle, costing about 
three shillings and sixpence, A most handsome box 
was the result. Of course, the inside was also black. 
I have since carved such a case and then stained 
it with oak-staining, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. A movable tin lining is an improve- 
ment. 

The last article I helped to make was a cosy 
corner. We draped two large cases with a wide 
frill of cretonne, and covered them with cushions 
covered with the same material, making the seats of 
webbing in the same way that we managed for the 
bedsteads. This webbing is much less hard to sit 
upon than the wood would be. We then draped the 
cretonne from the top of the wall, where it was 
fastened with a double frill, meeting, of course, in 
the corner, and we leant one or two cushions against 
this backgp-ound. 

By this being the last piece of handiwork I can 
boast of, you must not suppose that the house was 
complete— we were very far from that desirable ultima- 
tum. But I used occasionally to slip my hand into 
my pocket and feel something hard that weighed it 


not yet made which will carry me again to that wild 
life, to find my only comfort in a packing-case. 
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MY MESSENGER CALL-BOX, 



fE little know sometimes what 
hair-breadth escapes we have 
from awful and violent •deaths. 

On one occasion, by missing 
a train (which, at the time, 
annoyed me excessively), I 
saved my life; for the only 
second-class compartment in 
it, and in which I should have 
been, was smashed to atoms. 

I had never heard of the 
District Messenger System 
until, quite by chance, it was 
brought to my knowledge. 
This chance meeting with it 
was the means of .saving my life. 

I had just bought a small 
practice, and was settling down 
in a little house in a street just 
off Regent Street. As may be . 
imagined, rings at my pro- 
** fessional front door bell were 

but few, and when they did come they caused a great 
deal of 'mild excitement and speculation to my newly- 
married wife and myself. 

One dark and stormy November night we were 
sitting in my cosy little study after dinner, and dis- 
cussing, after the manner of recently-married couples, 
our future prospects, and building gigantic castles in 
the air, the foundations of which were to be dug upon 
the arrival of the first good patient. 

After we had discussed matters to our own mutual 
satisfaction, and my loyal little wife had pictured to 
lierself a pair-horse brougham dashing up to Grosvenor 
Square Mansions, and Sir Eno Tonic, K.C.B., 
descending from it, and walking upstairs to feel the 
pulse of a duchess ; after all these delightful dreams, 
the little woman went upstairs, while 1 proceeded to 
get out a medical work, and do a couple of hours’ read- 
ing before going to bed. 

The old grandfather’s clock in the little hall had 
just finished striking one, after a great deal of 
wheezing and internal disturbance, when there came 
a loud double knock at the front door, followed by my 
night J^ell. 

At last I At last ! I thought. Lucky I hadn’t gone 
to bed. I undid the bolts, and discovered a small 
boy in a neat blue uniftJtm standing on my doorstep. 

“ No. 41 in the square round the corner, sir,” said 
the small boy, presenting me with a piece of paper 
with that address on it. “ Old gentleman took werry 
ill all of a sudden like.” 

*^All right, ifny boy,” I said. “ I’ll be there 
directly.” 

** Right, sir. I have to go back with you, in case 
they want any medicines sent for.” 

I put on my hat and coat, and turned into my study 
to get one or two professional requisites, and as I 


came out, found my wife confronting me in her dress- 
ing-gQwn, and, I am sorry to say, rather pleased than 
otherwise at the idea of someone being really ill and 
requiring my services. 

“ Go back to bed, little woman,” I said. I shan’t 
be long, I dare say.” 

Then I started, and on the way my little guide con- 
fided to me that he was on night duty at the office, and 
had been summoned to No. 41, where the butler had 
told him to run as hard as he could for the nearest 
doctor. My little friend in blue, having noticed my 
new brass plate, had hastened to me, so it was to 
him 1 was indebted for almost my first patieiUp^ 

I found the household all astir and^^xiously 
awaiting my arrival. I was conducted straight Up- 
stairs, and found my patient apparently suffering from 
an apoplectic seizure. After administering the usual 
remedies, which, I am happy to say, were effective, I 
went downstairs to question the servant. After getting 
the information I required, I asked how he got his 
messenger; it seemed such an admirable system. 
He explained where the office was, and then I re- 
membered I had seen these blue-coated messengers 
about the streets. 

Thus it was that I first became introduced to the 
call-box system. It had already done me one good 
turn. Unknown to me, it was about to serve 113 
still more faithfully. 



***N 0 . 41 IN THE SQUARE ROUND THE GORNBEj SIR.^‘ 


My. Messenger Call-Box. 3^9 



I SANK BACK EXHAUSTED INTO MY CHAIR, AND TRIED TO THINK OF SOME EXPEDIBNJ 
TO SUMMON ASSISTANCE ” (/. 340). 


The next morning, after I 
had paid a visit to my 
patient, and found him pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, I went 
on to the messenger ofBce. 

The official in charge re- 
ceived me very civilly, and 
explained the working of the 
system to me. 

London was mapped out 
into districts, it appeared, 
and in the centre of each 
district was located an office, 
with a responsible chief and 
staff, of messengers. For a 
small charge any resident 
could have his house con- 
nected electrically with 
the office, and at any hour 
of the day or night could 
summon, by separate sig- 
nals, either a messenger, 
doctor, cab, policeman, or 
fire-engine. 

The system seemed so 
simple and useful that I at once ordered a box, and 
asked that it might be fixed without delay. I was 
assured that*I might rely upon it being fixed the 
following morning. 

That night the post brought me a letter from a man 
who for a couple of years past had been pestering me 
with letters almost monthly. 

Poor fellow ! I had made inquiries when he first 
began to write, and found that his head had undoubt- 
edly gone, probably from over-study. 1 had known 
him at Cambridge, and felt every sympathy for him— 
but how could I help him.^ As time went on his 
malady increased, and at length he had to be con- 
fined. But he was still allowed to write — so every 
month I got the usual letter, with complaints that 
there was a gigantic conspiracy against hini. Mr. 
Gladstone, the Lord Chancellor, and the Archbishop of 



** I FOUND THE MAN TESTING MY CAU.-BOX.*’ 


Canterbury were all in it. Would I help him to un- 
ravel this diabolical plot ? — and so on. . 

For some time past I had taken it all as a matter 
of course, and when I saw the Han well heading, 
just glanced it over, and put it in the waste-paper 
basket. 

But, on opening this letter, I saw, to my astonish- 
ment, that he had written from a new address. 

I may as well give the letter, which was short and 
pithy. 

“Laurel Villa, Folkesto^^ 

** November la, zSqx. 

‘ Dear Mr. Tonic, - You will remember me writing to you about 
an awful, wicked, and diabolical plot again.st me. 1 did think that Mr. 
Gladstone and the Lord Chancellor were in it—but about • the latter 1 
think I am mistaken. I am sure the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
against me. I want your assistance in unravelling this cruel con- 
spiracy, and .so will call on you about .six o^clock to morrow evening. 

“ My health is better than it was, and I am living here with friends, 

“ Believe me, 

“Your sincere but unfortunate friend, 

“Edwin Goater” 

After reading the letter, and knowing what I did of 
the man’s previous history, I concluded that he had 
more or less recovered — had been released from Han- 
well as cured — or, at any rate, harmless — and was 
living with someone to take care of him. 

When I came in about luncheon time the next day, 
I found the District Messenger man testing my call- 
bo.x, which he had just finished fixing. 

Little did I think how soon and for what a pur- 
pose I should require it. 

The call-box itself was placed behind a screen 
in my study. 

Shortly after six o’clock the door opened, and 
my little maid-of-ali-work announced — 

“ Mr. Goater to see you, sir.” 

I looked at him curiously. I had not seen him 
for about eight years, and wondered what effect six 
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years of Hanweli might have had on him. Very 
little, apparently, for he looked very much the same as 
I remembered him at Cambridge-;-cxcept that he 
looked nervous and worried, and his eyes glanced 
uneasily around. 

I shook hands, and said, as sympathetically as I 
could, that I was very glad to see him better. 

He took no notice, but looking round to see that no 
one else was in the room, enjoined silence on me by 
holding his finger to his mouth, and then began, in a 
very subdued but hurried tone, to recount the history 
of his wrongs. 

At first he was very quiet, and I listened sympa- 
thetically, but as he went on a great change seemed 
to come over him. His voice grew loud and even 
vehement, his language even more extraordinary, and 
his accusations against the most respected people in 
the kingdom infamous. 1 tried to subdue his excite- 
ment once, but he resented it in a most 
inarked manner. 

/ At last I could not stand it any 
longer, and tried 
to get up and 
open the door, but 
he jumped up and 
clutched my arm, 
and an awfully 
wicked look came 
into his eyes : a 
look of steadfast, 
immovable pur- 
pose that 1 had 
never seen before, 
but a look that 
told me 1 was 
powerless in 
the hands of a 
raving and 
dangerous 
madman. 1 
sank back 
exhausted 
into my 
chair,, and 
tried to 
think of 
some expe- 
dient to 

summon assistance ; but my brain seemed a complete 
blank, and all 1 co*tld think of was to hunnour him as 
far as possible. 

By this time lie had quieted down again, and was 
proceeding with his story in the same subdued, but 
nervous, hurried tones he had comihenced with. 

This made me recover myself, and while putting in 
an occasional expression of sympathetic interest or 
assent to what he said, I racked my brain to devise 
some scheme^ for summoning assistance ; and all at 
once I bethought myself of my so recently-installed 
call>box. If only I could get to that without exciting 
suspicion, i could give the police signal, and get help 
within two or three minutes. 



Still those monotonous tones were droning in my 
ears, and the small restless eyes gazing into my face, 
occasionally lighting up with a sort of hungry 
ferocity as^ the thought of some special wrong came 
to mind. 

It seemed likely to last for ever, and at last I could 
not stand the suspense any 
longer. 

Interrupting him, I said— 
“But you must be tired 
after your journey. How 
stupid of me not to have 
offered you some refresh- 
ment ! Let me get you some- 
thing^^ ; and getting up, I was 
going behind the screen, when 
he clutched my arm again. 

I turned and faced him. 

“ No,*^ he said in a hoarse 
voice ; “ no, I 
want nothing 
— nothing but 
justice and 
revenge.*^ 

And again 
there came 
^that dreadful 
look in the 
eyes— a look that , 
chilled my blood 
and made my 
heart stand still. 

Then, making 
a great effort, I 
said in my most 
authoritative 
tones — 


“My 

Goater, 

medical 


dear 
as a 
mao,, I 


• WE DIDN’T WASTE MUCH TIME LOOKING AT EACH 
OTHER” (p, 34l)* 


insist upoiv your 
having ^^some 
refreshment be- 
fore going on 
with what you 
have to tell me. 
You have been 
unwell ; you have 

had a long and trying journey, and require a little 
restorative. 1 insist, upon it !” 

Thus saying, I went behind ray screen and found 
myself opposite my call-box. Taking in at a glance 
the part of the dial on which the word “ Police ” was, 
I turned the pointer on to it with one hand, while I 
seized the little lever with the other. Then, just 
looking over my shoulder to see if he had followed, 1 
turned the lever ; and as I did so 1 thought ^o myself, 
I may be in for the worst , two minutes of my iifetime. 
Nor was I far wrong, for as my message sped on its 
way, the clock-work machinery within made a little 
whirring noise, at once attracting the attention of m> 
unwelcome visitor. 



The Romance of Mining. 


Almost simultaneously with the commencement of 
thf noise 1 heard Goater jump up; and clash of iron 
told me ho had possessed himself of a weapon from 
the fender. And as I came out from the screen— 

** Die, traitor, die ! ” he shouted, at the ^same time 
raising the shovel to deal me a murderous blow. 

His appearance was awful. His face bore an 
expression 'of concentrated hate, revenge, and disap- 
pointment ; the eyeballs were almost starting out of 
his head, the veins on his forehead were swollen up, 
and the whole was pervaded with a look of fiendish 
cruelty horrible to witness. But we didn^t waste much 
time looking at each other. 

He came on and aimed a desperate blow at my 
hbad. I dodged, and catching him round the waist, 
tried to throw him. One moment of awful suspense, 
and then, thank God ! I succeeded. And then com- 
menced an awful struggle on the ground, in the one 
case for life, in the other for death. As regards 
strength, we were pretty evenly matched — for against 
the added strength he derived from his madness 
must be pitted the strength of a strong man fighting 
for his life — fighting with the tenacity of despair. 

He had dropped the shovel, and his great object 
was to throttle me. I tried to preserve my own 
strength till assistance arrived. 

Over and over we rolled. First one was on the top 
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—then the other. I became conscious of the door 
being opened, and of hearing shrieks for help. The 
man’s strength seemed superhuman— my ownseerfted* 
rapidly going. At last he got me underneath, and in 
spite of a terrific struggle, I could not get above again. 
Then, as I felt my strength fading away, I felt all was 
over, and knew nothing more until I found myself 
sitting in a chair, and the room full of policemen. 

Thank God ! help had arrived just in time. Another 
moment would have been too late. 

My wife and the maid having opened the front 
door to summon assistance, did so just in time to 
enable the policemen to rush straight in and save 
my life. 

There was the unfortunate Goater handcuffed and 
roped, and shrieking horribly and demoniacally. 

It will easily be understood that I am now a devoted 
friend of the District Messenger System, and that I 
also entirely appreciate the disinterested kindness of 
the old gentleman in No. 41 being taken so suddenly 
and violently ill, and thereby introducing me to that 
little call-box which undoubtedly saved my life. 

I have only one word to add. If any of my town 
readers have any magazines or papers to spare, will 
they send them round to the nearest messenger office, 
where they will be highly appreciated ? 

George Manners. 


THE ROMANCE OF MINING. 



its working, 
mining is a ro- 
mantic industry ; 
and in its results 
it is .even more 
romantic. It is 
co-extensive with 
civilisation ; it is 
pursued alike in 
the frozen north 
and the torrid south ; in the 
east and the west it has 
its varied votaries ; and from 
the ancient days, when the 
stones yielded iron, down to the present, it has 
been pursued with results more remarkable than are 


shown in other industries. In our own land we have the 
ancient minerals that attracted distant nations to our 
shores, won in olden days by washing the soil, and 
then with rude implements that gave place to better, 
and led to deeper mining. We have mines of lead and 
tin that the Romans wrought, leaving indelible marks 
of their presence on people and place, and we have 
traces of their early iron-melting furnaces on what are 
moors how ; so that the story of the metals and their 
UMrs becomes the story of the nation. In their 


working, too, the mines give their romance to those 
who seek ; in the coal-mine, hundreds of feet below the 
surface of the land, and sometimes under the sea, 




The Romance of Mining. 


titles of ^per,# projected 
compaftics, and struggled 
against creditors and clients 
Wars brought the struggle 
to an end, some of the mines 
^ lapsed to the Spanish (Govern- 
ment, and twenty years ago 
the Rio Tinto Company ob- 
tained a lease of what is now 
an estate of 16,000 acres. 
For some years it paid no 
dividend; in it yielded 
a modest five per cent., and 
from that its return has risen 
up to sixteen and a half per 
cent, per annum. Near to 
these mines are those of the 
Tharsis Sulphur and Copper 
Company, which began its 
operations in 1866, which 
has paid dividends as high 
as forty per cent., and the 
gross profits of which com- 
pany in twenty-four years 
are officially stated as fully 
/7?J33>23i,or more than ten 
times the “original value 
of the mines 1 Thus, then, 
the southern part of Spain 
gives riches beyond the 
dreams of avarice. And in 
the north of Spain, another 
metal shows us equally 
where man and horse toil on in a darkness that the fabulous results. In Bilbao hematite iron reigns, 
fitful lamps do not penetrate, amid surroundings that It is rich, it is abundant, and it yields magnificent 
tell how Mother Earth’s treasures are won, and with results to those who early entered into the business 
the knowledge, at what a cost — with strange reverber- of mining there. One of the iron mines is owned 
ations, rushings of air-courscs, roaring of ventilators, by a company a fourth of whose shareholders at 
clankings of unseen chains and rumblings of waggons least are British, and that company is known to 
through the gloom—these are the colourings of the have a capital of about ;^2oo,ooo, on which in three 
mine : not of one, but of many. Following the veins recent years it has paid in the aggregate 'I39i per 
of what is locally called tin-stone, searching for lodes cent. ; in other words, it has paid back in these years 
of lead in the mountain limestone of the north or the its capital, with over thirteen per cent, per annum in- 
slaty rocks of the Isle,of Man, delving deep for thick terest. Iron, thus treated, becomes almost a synonym 
coal seams, or in the shallow mines of Furness for the for golcL Over a large part of the world these 
ruddy hematite ores, the occupation of the miner is famous iron deposits of Spain are sent, and the port of 
like that of the sailor in two particulars : its romance Bilbao is crowded with the steamers that carry its 
and its danger. The day’s work may be begun with iron to England, Scotland, and Wales, to Holland, 
all the signs of a happy return, but before night Belgium, and Germany, iind even to the far-off fur- 
• owing to chemical changes in the composition of the naccs of the United States^ These northern Spanish 
air, a sudden blast may be carried through the* gloomy mines yield the largest and richest deposits of iron 
galleries, and the loss of life ensuing may be enormous, ore, and there has of recent years been for it an en- 
In every part of the world we have indications of larged demand, because the fleets of the world are* 
the romance of mining. Spain has especial proofs, more built of steel, and for its manufacture rich ores 
It is believed that nearly 2,000 years ago the Romans of iron are needed, and thus their owners j8nd fame 
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U(> MS. go ;to the 
Antipodes^ and we find 
thepV^ciqus metals 
giving their testimony 
to the romance of 
mining^ In the Barrier 
Range, in New South 
Wales, is the silver 
mine of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary 
Company. The^ 
wealth that has 
issued from it is 
incalculable ; it can- 
not be told in figures, 

but it is faintly indicated by the fact that in two 
recent years the dividends were two shillings per 
share per month, and as the shares are eight shillings, 
it is easily seen that the return is 300 per cent, per 
annum. 

Taking now an English example, we can. see more 
of the effects. Fifty years ago Cleveland was sparsely 
peopled, untraversed by railways, hmited in its in- 
dustry almost to the primal oi»v; of agrit Uure, 
“remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,** bmall 
quantities of its ironstone were gathered in from the 
sea-shore and shipped to northern smelters , . open- 

ing of a railway to Whitby led to the di: /^ry of the 
strata furnishing that iron, near to Whitby ; but not 
until about forty years ago, when the course of the 
iron trade had changed, and when there had been 
several attempts to use comparatively thin seams, was 
the real value of the mineral deposit known. Long 
search was rewarded ; the seam was found to thicken 
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to threefold that 
that had been 
worked, and to 
yield a quantity 
of iron practically 
unlimited. ^ 

Far away, in 

South Africa, are the De Beers Consolidated Mi^es. 
Near Kimberley is found much of the diamond wqalth 
of that great company of which a colonial premier is 
chairman. Its capital is now counted by millions ; 
its results to the district in which it works, to the men 
it employs, and to the shareholders who own its 
wealth, have been vast and momentous, and the 
story of its rise and growth is marvellous as that 
of Monte Cristo. *The story of the “ Golden Quarry ” 
in the Sheba Valley has often been told. It is .that 
of another South African romance of gold, not of 
diamonds. The late Mr. Edwin Bray, the son of 
a Harrogate gentleman, sought for gold, found a 
nugget, and was led to prospect for a reef. Alcove 
the quarry he sunk a shaft, and opened out Ithat 
mine which afterwards became the property of 
the famous Sheba Gold Mining Company. The 
stories of the De Kaap gold>fields, of the Wit- 
watersrand, and of others in far Africa, are 
romances that have but entered into the early 
volumes, and that must yet show striking changes. 

These are amongst the prizes of mining results, 
but the blanks are more numerous, and as startling. 
If some fortunes have been won, more, perhaps, 
have bcQji lost, in attempts to win treasure from 
Mother . Earth. And one of the ways to lose 
fortune is that of the unwise speculation in mining 
shares and mining adventures. The bold and 
sagacious, who know localities, lodes, and mines, 
may win wealth in mining adventures ; but there 
is risk even to these. To those who are ignorant 
. of localities and of relative richness of earth and 
mineral, loss is almost certain, and is frequently 
disastrous. J. W. 
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are Company. 

Words by George Weatherly. Music by Florence AYI4WARD. 
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CROISETTE’S BETROtHAL 



‘ A STORY OF 

HE priests at the 
Presbyt^re attached 
to the Church of St. 
Denis, in Dinage, 
had long made up 
their minds that Croisette 
would never leave them. 
The fact was that they did 
not wish her to go, and 
nothing is easier than to 
persuade one’s self that a 
thing one desires is 
certain to come to 
pass. 

She was valuable 
to them for many 
reasons. She was 
so amiable, that 
even Louise, the old 
housekeeper, who fell out with everybody else in 
Dinage, could not quarrel with her. She was such a 
good cook : no one knew such a variety of niaigre 
dishes as she—a great consideration in Lent. Finally, 
she was as pretty as she was sweet-tempered, and 
equally modest and religious— qualities specially fitting 
her for her position. She had served as assistant to 
Louise for eight years— since she was sixteen — and 
the gossips began to wonder why a girl so pretty, and 
earning six pounds a year, should never have been 
Jiahc/e, Some thought she was proud, and looked 
high for a husband ; others said that Louise, who had 
a cast in one eye, and wore a moustache and beard, 
drove away the young men ; the priests, as we have 
observed, were sure she was too devoted to their ser- 
vice to marry at all ; Croisette herself said nothing, 
but smiled instead, which may mean anything. 

She had a wonderfully pleasant smile. Her teeth 
were white as her cap and apron, her lips were rosy, and 
SO were her cheeks, and her hair, in its mass of plaits, 
was the same rich brown as her large bright eyes and 
long lashes. It was her hair which first attracted the 
attention of Paul Jourdey, who had succeeded to the 
coiffure business so close to the walls of the Presbyt^re. 
He was busy arranging the rows of bottles of d^e 
and of pomade in his window at the same time as 
Croisette was sweeping out the steps into the gutter, 
and the sight of such plentiful plaits made him con- 
trast the well-covered heads of the Breton girls with 
the scanty locks of the Parisian demoiselles, and fear 
that the change might not be altogether to his ad- 
vantage. However, he looked at Croisette again, and 
was forced to admit that not even in the cause of his 
noted hair-producer were such braids to be regretted. 
**Ah!” he said to himself, his Susceptible bachelor 
heart beating faster than usual, *^she is tnignonne^ 
and charmante altogether ! And what an advertise- 
ment her hair would be for my pomade ! 


BRITTANY. 

Thus it will be observed that in* the beginping 
Croisette’s attraction for him was a selfish one, for 
which he should not be too harshly judged, since: no 
man or woman with any common sense marries 
except in the endeavour to improve hiS or her condi- 
tion. But when, a few hours later, M. Jourdey pulled 
the bell of the door in the high wall surrounding the 
Presbyt^re, it was less with the intention of soliciting 
the continuance of the priests* patronage (which had 
always been accorded to his predecessor) thah of 
catching another glimpse of Croisette. The custom 
of priests is always a rather doubtful benefit to their 
barber. There is twice as much to shave as in the 
case of ordinary men, and generally only half pay. 
Moreover, at the Presbyt^re of St. Denis, as Paul 
knew already, there would be three tonsures requiring 
constant attention — for only M. le Cur6 was at all 
bald— that of his assistant, M. Monnier, who was still 
young, and those of two or three siminaires^ or young 
men preparing for the priesthood. But then, it is not 
every day that such a pretty girl as Croisette is to be 
seen. 

Paul himself was good-looking. He was tall and 
slim, with a waist, his eyes and hair were black,, and 
the latter was elaborately dressed; with a comb sug- 
gestively run through it. And added to these 
beauties, he had the indescribable attraction of 
manner which comes of association with the heads 
of society. There was an elegance in’ the bowjand 
smile with which he greeted Croisette, as she admitted 
him, that were quite irresistible to her, and did' not 
fail to impress the priests, who readily promised the 
Parisian barber their custom. If they could have 
foreseen the result, who shall say how they miglit 
have acted ? But the gift of prophecy is not common 
in the present age — it is not even accorded to clerics ; 
so Jourdey clipped and scraped, and rubbed and 
lathered their unsuspecting heads for three months 
before the thunderbolt fell. For three months he 
occupied the chair behind Croisette*s in church on 
Sundays, admired her shining plaits and jier devotion 
to her prayer-book. For one month of the thr(;e be 
waited at the porch and raised his hat, and bowed 
until his glossy black head nearly touched his toes, 
and for the remaining two, he walked home , with 
Croisette on one side and herUeaf old grandmother 
on the other. At the end of the three months, he 
said that she must really tell the cure. ; 

“ I have my business, seest thou, ma bien tUfniey 
he said fondly ; “ there is no reason for *us to wait 
longer than is necessary for the good father to 
provide themselves with another servant.** * . 

Croisette sighed amid her blushes. “Ihope .it is 
not arrogant in ipe to say so, Paul,** she obsejtyed, 
“but 1 fear they will not find it easy to replaccj: me. 
The temper of the gobd Louise* is not of .the;^.|nost 
even, as is well known in Dinage. Then, I imvtf Wn 
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in their service for many years ; I know their tastes, 
and am attached to them all.’^ 

Paul frowned at the last words. He had no objec- 
tion to her affection for the old cur^, but he drew the 
line at devotion to the young pupils. 

“ It is not likely they will find thine equal, mon 
arn^e^ he replied gallantly ; “ but make them under- 
stand that they must find a substitute in a month. It 
will come better from thee than from me.” 

It is a well-established fact that the unpleasant 
duties of life are generally allotted to women, and this 
was no exception to the rule, though Croisette was not 
conceited enough to realise to the full what effect her 
information would have upon her employers. When, 
on the following morning, she asked for an interview 
with the curd,^he good old man, seeing her confused, 
pinker than usual and moist about the eyes, concluded 
that she desired to confess, and guessing that the sin 
was of the customary trivial type, began hastily to 
mumble the form of absolution. “ No, no, monsieur,” 
murmured Croisette, more embarrassed than ever; “it 
is another matter altogether. M. Jourdey, who has 
the honour of cutting your reverence’s hair, desires me 
for a wife. My grandmother sanctions our betrothal, 
subject, of course, to your approval.” 

M. le Curd was so astonished that he walked twice 
up and down the stone passage which led from the 
kitchen to the priests’ quarters without speaking a 
word, his few grey hairs literally standing on end 
with horror. Then he stopped opposite the girl, 
and stared at her blankly. “You, Croisette, 
desire to exchange your safe and happy lot for the 
uncertainties of the marriage state ! ” he said. Ma 
foi! Am I awake, or in a dream?” He passed 
his hand over his wrinkled brow, as though to shut 
out an ugly night vision. “ I can- 
not answer you now, Croisette,” 
he said at length. “ I must give 
the subject my full consideration. 

Do you, misguided girl, do the 
same and Croisette found her- 
self dismissed without having 
given a month’s notice or re- 
ceived any definite promise of 
the curd’s blessing. 

, Her consternation, however, 
w.as trifling compared with that 
which the news gave to her em- 
ployers, The curd thought that 
such a catastrophe as this could 
only be adequately discussed in 
a full meeting, and accordingly, 
he summoned his brethren with 
speed. If possible, they were 
ifiore upset than himself. He 
was old, and had known many 
Reverses, many bereavements, 
and it was not so with his com- 
panions. M. Monnier,*wh6 was 
the .^eatest gourmet and gour- 
mand in the house, thought with 
Wtense regret of Croisette’s 


cookery ; old Louise’s omelettes were as tough as her 
shoe-leather, and her soups lacked the delicate flavoqra 
and variety of those compounded by her junior. Yet 
to these he would be reduced if Croisette went away. 
The pupils reflected on her invariable amiability. How 
often had she stood between them and punishinent I 
Two volumes of forbidden novels she had hidden under 
^ her apron while the curd inspected M. Lecoit’s bed- 
room. Only last fast day she had purchased a large 
Lyons sausage for M. Frdville, who was dying of 
hunger, and conveyed the sustenance to him in secret. 
Who would perform these kindly offices now ? Gloom 
was on every countenance. 

“ She has deceived us,” said Pdre Monnier. “ Had 
we ever understood that she meant to enter matri- 
mony, we should never have relied so much upon 
her.” 

Everyone felt that the assistant-curd had hit the 
mark. 





'•there was an elegance in the bow and smile 

WITH WHICH HE GREETED CBOISETJE ’* 34^). 
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Jourdey has deceived uS no less,’^ observed the 
•curd. ** Had I known of his evil intention, he should 
never have entered these portals. But, my brethren, 
something must be decided. What shall I tell the 
girl and her lover ? ” 

There was an uneasy silence. The priests one and 
all ga?ed round the room and up at the ceiling. The 
bare walls of the refectory, where they were assembled, 
gave them lid inspiration. The painted saints only 
stared stupidly at them out of their picture-frames, 
and the images bent their heads in silence. It was 
impossible to forbid the banns, there being no cause 
or just impediment, and it was derogatory to let 
Croisette know that she was indispensable to them. 
Finally, it was the youngest of the party who offered 
a suggestion. 

“Must it be settled at once.^” asked M. Frdville 
diffidently. “Could you not promise Croisette an 
answer in three months* time, say ? *’ 

It was only putting off the evil day, but the meeting 
instantly adopted the resolution. They would ask 
<Jroisette to defer her marriage for three months. It 
was a long time of respite. Many things happen in 
three months ; girls change their minds, and so do 
hairdressers. “ And we may all be dead by then,** 
said the curd, cheerfully, rising from his hard elbow- 
chair. 

The others said nothing. Death does not seem as 
near to the young as to the old, and M. Monnier 
privately hoped that his time would not come until 
Croisette had left, for he wished to enjoy her sauces to 
the last. So there was a truce, an armistice, between 
the contending parties. Croisette continued to cook 
and clean at the Presbytdre, and Paul, though not 
without grumbling, still shaved and dressed the heads 
of the priests ; while on Sundays and f^te days the 
betrothed pair — for such they considered themselves — 
went out walking together, danced in the Place 
together, and drank their coffee at the same table on 
the Boulevard. For, after all, three months is not 
long, and soon sped, while Croisette was busy with her 
trousseau, and Paul in saving a large enough sum to 
take his bride to Paris for the honeymoon. At the 
end of the time the priests were in precisely the same 
position as before. None of them had died, and their 
day of grace had brought them no fresh ideas as to the 
prevention of Croisette*s marriage, and they had found 
no one to t^e her place. On the evening of the day 
appointed for thetr decision there was a second 
anxious meeting. This time, however, Louise was 
admitted to the council, and her advice was soon and 
briefly tendered. It was that Croisette’s wages should 
be raised. 

“ She is marrying to improve her lot,” said the old 
woman shrewdly. “ If she does that here, she will not 
wish to leave us.” 

The suggestion was not popular. Croisette ^already 
received high wages. Moreover, her masters realised 
that Louise’s advice was six for the girl and half-a- 
dozen for herself. It was impossible to treat the one 
servant more liberally than the other, and they could 
not afford the extra expense. The Prcsbytfcrc had 


been recently whitewashed, and the sacred symbol over 
the gate had had another coat of paint The fathers* 
coffers were almost empty. Yet it was urgent that 
something should be done. Providence seemed to 
intervene in their behalf. 

That evening, while the priests were at dinner, 
Croisette occupied herself in chopping wood for the 
next day’s fires. The s^tninaires were very often set 
to perform this duty as a penance, but it so happened 
that they had been very well-behaved of late, and the 
pile was low. At the back of the Presbytfere was a 
large yard, at one side of which stood the faggots, and 
near them the chopping-block and hatchet. The 
implement was very sharp, for M. Fr^ville had put a 
keen edge on it, there being, he thoug^L no object in 
making a penance more disagreeable than needs be. 
Croisette, too, was young and strong ; the work was 
play to her, and while the heap grew she sang to 
herself over it. Presently in the street outside a 
gamin gave a piercing yell ; he had only slipped on a 
rotten cabbage-leaf and grazed himself in falling into 
the gutter, but he could not have made more noise if 
he had received his death-blow. Croisette was startled, 
and the axe which she had just raised to cut with 
slipped, and, instead of chopping the wood, chopped 
off, quite cleanly, the fourth and little fingers of her 
left hand I 

Her scream awoke the echoes. It brought Louise 
from the kitchen, it dragged all the priests from their 
dinner, it fetched Paul from his shop, it collected a 
crowd round the door of the house. Poor Croisette ! 
She had reason to cry. Her hqnd was an awful sight ; 
and the worst was that none of the spectators had any 
idea what to do, and while they screamed and gesti- 
culated to one another, she fainted from the pain and 
loss of blood. A young medical student who hap- 
pened to be passing the gate, and to whom no Pres- 
byt^re was sacred, was the first person to offer any 
real assistance. He pushed his way in, and found 
Croisette lying pale and senseless in the arms of her 
lover, while the priests stood in a circle round her, 
wringing their hands, and Louise poured gallons of 
water over her head. As the fingers were nowhere to 
be found, the young medical man was <j|)mpelled to 
tie the arteries and .bind up the hand without them, 
and poor Croisette was put to bed with three fingers 
instead of five. 

She continued so ill for days that no one had any 
thought of adding a sentimental reason for mourning 
her lost fingers to the very real one which such a 
maimed condition must needs be to any working girL 
But directly she was able to go about her work again, 
with her poor hand in a sling, M. le.Curd sent away 
the young maiden who had been helping Louise in her 
place. 

“ Croisette can never leave us now,** he said com- 
fortably to his brethren. “ It is^an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” , , 

Comment donc!^^ exclaimed young Leepit, who 
v/as ardent and affectionate. “ Has that vile Jourdey 
cast her off on account of this accident ? Could base- 
ness go farther ? ” 
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‘ HE FOUND CROISETl'E LYING PALE AND SENSELESS IN THE ARMS OF HER LOVER (/. 34®)* 


“ You speak without thought/’ rejoined the old man 
reprovingly. “ Do you not realise that as the girl has 
lost her ring-finger it is impossible for her to marry ? 
Where is the ring to be placed ? ” 

“ Moreover,” added M. Monnier piously, “ the loss 
of that particular finger must be a sign to every right* 
thinking person that this wedding was not ordained to 
take place. Circumstances have evidently combined 
to prevent it. It is not for us to interfere. Wh will 
not aggravate the poor girl’s misfortune by mentioning 
it at all.” 

JouTdey^ however, took upon himself to do so on 
the earliest opportunity. The character of individuals 
ii always tested by trouble, and the Parisian hair-, 


dresser, who before had only s^med a gay, careless 
dog, now showed himself in a very different light. He 
drew Croisctte into his arms when she was sufficiently 
recovered to sec him, kissed her on both cheeks in the 
most tender manner, and inquired minutely into her 
health. 

“ Let us be married at once, beloved,” he said 
tenderly. ** Is it not so ? I reserve to myself the 
pleasure of nursing thee, and of kissing the roses back 
into thy face.” 

Croisette’s eyes, larger and darker-looking since her 
illness, filled with tears, despite his pretty speeches. 

“ I shall be a log to thee for ever, mon btave^ with 
this helpless hand of mine,” she said pitifully. 
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“What does that matter?” rejoined Paul consol- 
ingly. **And va! those two lost fingers are super- 
fluous, They were added for ornament. It is with 
the others that everyone works.'* 

So Croisctte, re-assured, and with increased love in 
her warm little heart for her faithful lover, respectfully 
told her master that if her substitute had suited him 
she would be glad to leave, as she was to be married 
without delay. Then, indeed, there was a storm ! 
The priests had a reason now— or so they thought— for 
withholding their consent. What, would she fly in the 
face of Heaven by marrying when her ring-finger had 
been cut off in order to prevent her ? How was M. le 
Curd to perform the ceremony of marriage? they 
asked* For the curd obstinately refused to place the 
ring on any finger but that ordered in the Breviary, as 
it was hinted to him he might. The idea was impious, 
he said, and the anathemas of the Church would surely 
abide upon the blasphemer who had suggested such a 
thing. 

^ It is natural for a young and plastic mind to be 
mt^lded by its surroundings, and Croisette was at 
lean as superstitious as the priests. With streaming 
eyes she returned to Jourdey, to give him their 
decision. She would take the veil, she said, for she 
dared not marry against the will of Heaven and of the 
curd. In time she might be resigned to her lot ; at 
present she cried vindictively, through sobs, that she 
felt ready to kill that gamin for his ill-timed yells, 
since, had her fingers been preserved, she might now 
have been a happy wife. But Jourdey had not been 
brought up in a convent or a Presbyt^re, and he kicked 
against such scruples. 

“Nonsense!” he said disrespectfully. “If M. le 
Curd cannot marry us, we will have a civil wedding at 
the Mairie. Oh, others have done the same,” as 
Croisette looked shocked. “ F riends of mine contracted 
just such a one, and they have lived happily ever after.” 

“ I could not,” murmured Croisette, still weeping. 
“That would never content me. I should not feel 
myself married. No ; I am convinced that the only 
veil which I shall ever wear will be that of a nun.” 

The lovers very nearly came to words for the first 
time. Paul, being deeply in love, was not disposed to 
give up his bride without a struggle ; and Croisette — 
though not less devoted to him— was too much under 
the priests* thumb to marry without the Church’s 
blessing. Moreover, the absence of a ring-finger 
really seemed an insifrmountable barrier to marriage. 
It was one of those most awkward positions where 
each party has a measure of right on his side; and how 
the dilemma might have ended it is difficult to say, 
had not the medical student who had been the first to 
dress poor- Croisette’s hand after her accident hap- 
pened one day to come into Jourdey’s shop to have 
his hair cut. Once seated before the glass, with a 
wrapper about his manly form, it was natural enough 
to fidl into conversation with the barber, and almost 
th0 first topic which came uppermost was that of 
Croisette’s fingers. 

“ How did they heal ? ” the young man ‘asked. 
“ Did she suffer much from shock ? ” 


“It is a villainous business,^ replied Jpurdey 
gloomily; “and quite enough to sicken one of the 
Church, and of all priests and presbyt^res I” 1 

For since the curd’s opposition to his suit, the hair- 
dresser had become violently anti-clerical in his views. 
There is nothing like a personal grudge for effecting 
such changes of opinion. 

“ Eh ?” cried the doctor, wincing from a sharp pull. 
“But what has that to do with the affair? The 
good fathers did not chop her fingers off, did 
they?” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Jourdey. “But, voyez^ 
vous^ now that they are off, M. le Curd refuses to 
marry us. There is no place for the ring, he says, 
old blockhead I And my girl is too religious to be 
married before the commissaire, and talks of entering 
the cloister.” 

“No, no; she is too pretty for that,” protested 
the other. 

“ But what am I to do?” questioned poor Jourdey. 
“ It is all owing to the influence of the priests over 
these silly women. Bah 1 I have hardly patience 
to shave that old curd. I did make him nearly 
sick the other par exentplCy by putting the soap- 
brush down his throat, and I swear I will do it 
again ! ” 

It was evident that Jourdey was growing danger- 
ous. 

The medical student laughed. 

“ My good fellow,” he said, in his superior manner, 
“are you a Breton to be so far behind the times? 
Have you never heard of artificial fingers? I can get 
your betrothed fitted with them very cheap in Paris. 
They will surely satisfy Croisette’s scruples, and then 
you can snap your fingers at the priests.” 

Jourdey was almost crazy with delight. He em- 
braced the doctor fervently, quite forgetting the 
difference in their relative positions ; he prophesied 
for him a great and glorious medical career, and he 
offered to exercise his art oh himself and all his 
friends and relations for all time and for nothing. He 
danced and leaped as he echoed the cry of the German 
Army : “ A Paris ! A Paris /” for it did indeed seem 
as though the course of true love, which had hitherto 
been grievously rough to the devoted pair, was at. last 
growing smoother. 

But alas ! for his short-lived exultation. Only a 
few days later he was lying face downwards among 
the hair clippings on the floor of his dressing saloon, 
in utter despair, grief, and lamentation, for he had 
drawn an unlucky number in the Conscription ! His 
shears must be beaten into a bayonet ; he must ex- 
change his neat suits of professional black for the. 
baggy blue trousers and clumsy red tunic. Hilas! 
Such are the joys of a Frenchman’s life. 

Unfortunately, too, the army was in particularly 
bad odour just then, and substitutes were hardly to be 
bought for money. And if Jourdey spent his savings 
in this way, where would Croisette’s new fingers be ? 
Where would be their honeymoon trip to Paris? 
Where the nest-egg with which he had hoped to 
begin housekeeping? No, he must go; he must 
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practise the goose-step, he must learn to like black 
bread and horse-flesh ; and above all, he must 
leave his Croisette just when their happiness seemed 
assured. 

A veil may well be drawn over their parting ; it is 
painful to dwell on such subjects, and Croisette felt 
convinced, albeit it was a time of peace, that her 
true and devoted lover only marched away in order 
to be cut to pieces. The priests consoled her — some- 
what hypocritically, it must be confessed — by 
represenfations that the separation was only for a 
short thne ; but their sympathy went for little, since 
to the most unobservant eye it was evident that they 
regarded Paul’s ill-luck in the Conscription as they 
had her accident —as a direct interposition of Heaven 
in their favour. 

“ It is extraordinary,” said P^re Monnier, as he sat 
down to some delicious cabbage soup that night, 
*‘how the clergy are invariably protected and cared 
fbn If evidence were needed of our Divine mission, 
surely here we have it. Because Croisette is neces- 
sary to our comfortj twice has her marriage been 
prevent^,” # 

** The chances are, however, that Jourdey will return 
safe and sound; and what then?” inquired the curd. 

Do not take such a gloomy view of life, monfr^re^ 


admonished M. Monnier. “If that should come 
to pass, never doubt but that we shall be looked 
after. Croisette, in the meantime, may forget her 
lover, or he may set his fancy on someone else. 
At present, it is plainly our duty to enjoy her 
cookery and to leave the future to take care of 
itself.” 

So the unselfish men talked and acted, and Jourdey 
and Croisette corresponded energetically, by which 
means the girl grew gradually more reconciled to his 
absence, though her employers one and all noticed 
that she was far less gay and cheerful than of old, 
and though still industrious and anxious to please as 
ever, she was more inclined to be dreamy and sen- 
timental. . Croisette was, in truth, counting the days, 
and the hours even, until her beloved should return. 
Her days she passed in imagining herself cooking his 
dinners instead of the priests’, and her nights in 
dreaming of him with his letters under her pillow. 
Far, therefore, from forgetting him, as the amiable 
P^re Monnier secretly hoped, absence was making 
both their hearts grow fonder. 

One night Croisette was late getting into bed. She 
had received a letter from her fianc^^ and had sat up 
to finish the answer to it. Bedroom lights were not 
allowed in the Presbyt^re from April to Octobei, but 
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the moon was at the- full just then, and afforded 
ample light to write by. The evening was warm and 
still, and when she had finished she was tempted to 
open the casement of the close, low-ceiled, little 
room, and to look out. The cold white light flooded 
the roads of the picturesque old town, throwing weird 
black shadows under the arcades and round the 
pillars supporting the houses ; there was no sound in 
the deserted streets save a soft musical wind sighing 
gently from time to time. As Croisette leaned out 
of the window, still pressing Paurs letter to her heart, 
it seemed to- her that the wind was becoming more 
vocal and less wild ; it seemed to rise and flill on her 
ears, and thrill through her like some solemn religious 
music, such as the singing of a Gregorian chant. If 
she had not known that there was no service going on 
in the Church of St. Denis hard by, and that the 
priests were all within doors, and probably snoring, 
she might have thought th«'it they were celebrating a 
midnight service there, for the clocks struck twelve 
at the time. The sound, however, roused her from 
' her dreams, and she hastened to put away her idle 
/fancies, and undress and go to bed, knowing full well 
that she must be early astir next day. 

She and Louise were at the river-side by six o’clock, 
accoutred with their linen, soap, and scrubbing-boards, 
in the company of many women similarly engaged. 



‘WHY A.M I AT HOME SO SOON?"' (/, 354). 


Croisette had been brought up on the shores of the 
Ranee, yet the French Rhine had never looked so 
beautiful to her before, The high wooded banks were 
green with the richest summer verdure, a soft blue 
mist making the tints more ethereal. • The sky above 
was deeply azure, and the river, equally blue that 
morning, ran past them, singing among the stones 
and weeds on the brink like a heedless child. The 
sun warmed Croisette’s fresh morning cheeks, and a 
light zephyr played with her cap>strings. No one 
could be unhappy on that bright morning, and she 
and her companions sang and laughed as they beat 
and thumped the linen, soaped it, rinsed it, and 
thumped again, as though there were no such thing 
as trouble in the world. 

‘‘Hark at those girls!” said an iU-tempered- 
looking old crone to Louise at length. “To hear 
them, one would think that this world is a pleasant 
place instead of a valley of weeping.” 

For a wonder, Louise was tolerably amiable. 

“ Oh well, my dear, let them sing for once. 
There is sorrow enough in store for them,” she 
grunted. 

“There is sorrow enough in store for Jacques 
Dupr6s,” struck in another old gossip, “with that 
young family of his.” 

“How so.^” exclaimed a chorus of voices. “Is 
his poor wife already gone?” 

“You may say so,” replied their informant, with a 
wag of her head ; adding, in a lowered tone, “ since 
he heard her Phantom Funeral last night.” 

“Alas!’* cried the others in awe-struck voices. 
“Then she is probably defunct by now. What a 
visitation ! ” 

“ He has already told the doctor not to concern 
himself to go again to see her,” continued the old 
woman. 

“Naturally!” screamed the economicgil Bretons. 
“ Where would be the use ? Who can expect her to 
live after her Phantom Funeral has been heard ? The 
only thing is to say a mass for the repose of the poor 
soul ! ” 

There was no more singing on tl)e banks tbal 
morning. Everyone was too sorry for Jacques and 
his motherless children ; moreover, no one .was 
entirely free from apprehension on her own account. 
This mysterious phenomenon was rarely the harbinger 
of one death singly ; if it were observed once, it 
seldom failed to claim another victim shortly after. 
The laundresses on the river’s brink looked at each 
other with an “ It-may-be-you ; it-may-be-me !* sort 
of expression, and as soon as the sun was high they 
slunk away, home professedly, but in reality to church. 
All Dinage went there that day,, as thoqgh it had 
been a fete^ and the confessional-boxe^ were besieged, 
for no one wished to die unshriven. The priests 
were not likely to calm the .universal fear ; it was too 
profitable to the Churcii. 

“ Yes, yes, ma fille, it is too tru#1 We must all die,” 
they said to ,one after another, as : though the 
Phantom Funeral made the fact more certain. . 

The old people— to whom tli^ dread apparitiop was 
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no novelty — were also besieged all day by those unac- 
quainted with its nature, and their descriptions tallied, 
for a wonder 1 Croisette, however, was quite unable 
to gain any information, for Louise kept her at home 
busy with the linen, and the priests, too, after their 
hard day’s work, required the support of an extra 
good dinner. As usual, therefore, on washing days, 
the girl went early to bed, completely tired out. So 
weary was she, that it was strange and unusual for 
her not to sleep until the morning. Perhaps the heat 
made her restless, for it was a warm night, what 
air there was being oppressive and tempestuous. 
Croisette awoke with a weight on her chest for which 
she could not account at first, until she remembered 
that it must be the bundle of Paul’s letters which had 
slipped from their resting-place under her cheek. 
She lay tossing about for awhile, and then, unable 
to sleep, rose and went to the window to breathe 
fresh air. 

It was a dark night, and the beautiful moonlit 
sky of the previous evening was exchanged for heavy 
black thunder-clouds, ominous and angry-looking, 
while a hot wind blew in fitful gusts. Again Croisette 
stood at the casement and thought of her beloved 
Paul, the wailing night -wind echoing her sigh for his 
presence. Ah ! there was going to be a storm, she 
thought ; the wind was rising so. But was it the wind, 
after all ? The sound, which had been as soft as an 
i^^olian harp, was gradually increasing in volume, 
until it resolved itself into the same sort of music as 
that which she had heard the night before — an in- 
tensely mournful chant. Nearer and nearer the 
sound came, accompanied on its approach by the roll 
of wheels, and the tramp, tramp of many feet, over 
the paved road. The girl stood trail stixccl, not know- 
ing whom, or what, she might see next. But the 
seconds passed, and every instant the singing grew 
more distinct, accompanied now by the solemn slow 
tolling of a deep-toned bell, the footsteps drawing 
closer, until they seemed under her very window. 
And yet no one was to be seen. The street was as 
deserted as before. With a sudden thrill of ineffable 
horror, Croisette realised that she was, not witness of — 
for there was nothing to be seen— but hearer of the 
Phantom Funeral ! And whose ? 

For a moment she was almost stunned as the 
answer forced itself upon her, for it was well known 
in Dinage that the Phantom was sent to an individual 
to apprise him or her of the death of the person 
best loved. Thus Jacques had heard it for his wife. 
With a smothered groan of “ Paul ! Paul ! ” poor 
Croisette cast herself upon the bed, pressing her 
hands upon her eyes, as though to shut out the vision 
of horror which the thought of Paul lost to her for 
ever brought before her. Her terror and grief com- 
bined were too great for tears, and she lay in a 
strange half-sleep, half-stupor, tintil day dawned, when, 
cold and shivering,, she rose, and went mechanically 
about her work. Louise naturally was the first to 
observe the change in her. 

Why, Croisette I ” she exclaimed, almost alarmed, 
“ but thou art not like .thyself to*day I Thy face is so 
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grey, and thine eyes look at one without any sense. 
Hast seen a ghost ? ” 

‘‘No, Louise ; but I have heard one,” replied Croisette 
steadily. 

Ditfs done! cried the old woman, crossing 
herself devoutly. “And to tell me so in that 
tone 1 Ma foi! She will be saying she heard the 
PJiantom Funeral next, in the midbi of that storm last 
night.” 

“ I heard no storm ; but my Paul’s funeral passed 
the house last midnight,” replied Croisette heavily. 

Louise had a good heart, and she was kind to 
Croisette in her sorrow. As soon as she had gathered 
from the girl's description that she had really and 
beyond a doubt been visited by the dreaded portent, 
she busied herself in telling the news to all her 
acquaintance in Dinage. In order to spare Croisette 
the pain of making such a disclosure, she must have 
tramped many miles that morning. Of course, the 
work of the Prcsbyi6re was thereby left to Croisette ; 
but it is well known that employment is the best 
panacea for trouble, which was, doubtless, one of 
Louise’s reasons for giving her subordinate plenty of 
it. There was much to discuss in the town, for poor 
Marie Dupr^is had succumbed — as the awful appari- 
tion had predicted, and as the doctor had also foretold 
weeks ago, by the bye. Ah ! these were dangerous 
times. By noon a mass had been said for the repose 
of poor Paul’s soul, his shop had been shut up by the 
caretaker, and Croisette’s crape veil was in course of 
manufacture at the milliner’s, though the girl herself 
hesitated to wear it. 

Louise and the priests did not know what to make 
of her. They would have understood the screams, the 
hysterics, the noisy woe which spelt grief to most of 
the Dinage maidens; but this emotionless ashy face, this 
silence, were beyond them, until Pcrc Monnier oppor- 
tunely suggested that Croisette was training herself for 
the cloister, for it was assumed as a matter of course 
that she would take the veil. Only M. Lecoit under- 
stood and shared, in a measure, the suspense which 
would not permit Croisette to give herself over to 
despairing grief, and he it was who urged her and his 
confreres to keep an open mind on the subject at least 
until some authentic news was received from the captain 
of Jourdey’s company ; it was he. too, who wrote for 
tidings without delay. But to the other priests there 
was something impious in such scepticism. Indeed, 
they made much capital out of 'the whole affair ; the 
churches were thronged day after day, and the alfresco. 
ball, which was to have taken place next Sunday evening 
in the Boulevard Dubrisage, was abandoned by general 
consent. Only Croisette refused to lake the warning 
as final. It was in vain for the priests to tell her that 
she owed her punishment to her obstinacy in not 
receiving as conclusive the repeated obstacles to her 
marriage which had been put in her way. All she would 
reply to their exhortations was to regret that she had 
not married Jourdey when, he wished it in the begin- 
ning, and to attribute her misery to the fact of her 
not having clone so— a view of the case not likely to 
commend itself to them. 
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A Round of Golk 


So the time passed until Saturday, when it would be 
possible to hear from Jourdey’s superior officer. 
Croisettc spent a restless day. Every rinjj brought 
her to the door of the Presbytere, with her handb 
pressed over her fast-beating heart. But, alas! the 
posts came in one after another, and there was no 
letter, no sign, until the eveninir sliadows fell dark over 
the garden, like the gloom over Jroisetle’s soul. Then 
there was a quick pull at the bell, a face at the grating, 
a rush down the path, and the fathers saw Croisettc 
enveloped and hidden in the arms of a man who bore 
no doubtful likeness to the departed Jourdey. He 
walked with a stick and had his heatl plastered up, it 
is true, but it was manifestly Paul Jourdey the hair- 
dresser, just as it was the emotional Croisettc of old 
who, laughing and weeping by turns, led him up 
tow'ards the house. 

“ Why am 1 at home so soon, Mre ange ? ” he was 
saying. “ We had a little skirmish in Alsace, to which 
1 owe this ornament, vois-tu f and he pointed to his 
head. ** And my presence liere. Ah I it was cheaply 
gained.’’ 

^ The four priests’ heads were all poked through the 
refectory window, varying expressions of consternation 
being depicted on each countenance. Ptire Monnierwas, 
of course, the first to return to his rapidly-cooling meal. 


“Well, we have lost her at last/* he said, with a 
heavy sigh. “ Still, as she will live next door, it may 
be, perhaps, that we have not tasted the last of her 
ragoii/s." 

“ i wish that we had waited before saying that mass 
for the repose of his soul,” observed the curd irritably. 
“ That good‘for-nothing girfto deceive us into thinking 
that she had seen the Phantom 1 She deserves to have to 
cook for us for some time, in exchange for our trouble.” 

“ It must have been tlie storm she heard/’ remarked 
M. Frcville, with conviction. 

M. Lecoit said nothing. Perhaps his faith was 
shaken in the Phantom Funeral. But from hence- 
forward the inhabitants of Dinagc were divided on the 
subject, some maintaining, with the priests, that 
Croisette’s experience could not have been the hitherto 
infallible portent, others that the warning had failed 
in that instance, and therefore was no longer to be 
relied on. 

At any rate, M. le Curd married Croisettc and 
jourdey in a month’s time, though everybody noticed 
how gloomy was his countenance, and that of all his 
brethren. And he had to fit the ring over an arti- 
ficial finger, w^hich had, after all, cost Paul nothing, 
since his friend the medical student made it his wedding 
present to Croisettc*. 



A ROUND 


I T is a glorious morning in the 
month of August. The club 
house at St. Andrews is 
filled with golfers, some getting 
out their clubs and preparing to 
start, others chatting about the 
^ topics of the hour, others. 

• ■ • ' glancing at the jiapcrs while 

waiting for their turn. From 
the windows of the large reading-room can be seen 
the beginning of the links, which stretch away to 
the right towards the estuary of the Eden river. In 
front is the first teeing-ground, with a telegraph-board 
indicating the number of the party w'hich is starting. 
For during the busy season, every fourth minute from 
nine o’clock onward receives a number, one of which 
has to be secured by the player on the preceding day. 

A trio of golfers are standing by the wfindowc A 
slight military-looking man casts his eye upon the 
telegraph. 

‘‘ Our number is next but one, Preston ; isn’t it ? 

“Yes,” replies a burly golfer in a bright red coat. 
“ I hope to goodness the Professor won’t be late.” 

“Trust him/* chimes in the third, as the smoke 
from his cigarette forms a halo round the group. 
“ He’s never late, though he’s ahva\ s last.” 

“ Rut to-day he must not be allowed to talk,” re- 
joined the big man. “ If he plays w ith me, I shall have 
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“OGILVIE FINDS HIMSELF UNABLE AT THE NEXT, HOLE TO 
EXTRICATE THE BALL FROM A SMALL DEEP UUNKEK ' 

(A 356). 

to fqigji deafness again. By the way, how should we 
be divided ? ” 

“ Well — ” and the Colonel paused — ‘‘ I think you and 
I might be partners. Ogilvic, will you take the Pro- 
fessor ? You’re young, and can do the driving.’’ 

“ Right you arc, Colonel,” replies the young man ; 
“and here he is. Good-morning, Professor. You 
and I have to take half-a-crown off each of these 
gentlemen. It’s all arranged.*’ 

The party has collected at the tee. The Colonel is 
beheading daisies with his driver, to get his arms 
loose,” while the Professor shows a favourite club to 
Ogilvic. The caddies arc discussing among themselves 
the chances of the match. A rabble of small boys 
crowd around, while here and there several members 
of the fair sex are threading their way across to the 
ladies’ course. A sprinkling of professionals completes 
the crowd, together with a large number of visitors. 

“ And this is golf,” remarks one of the latter, a tall 
athletic man, dressed in a suit of flannels. “ It 
seems to me the tamest thing 1 have ever seen. 
What are these chaps going to iry to do.’’ 

“ Well,” replies his initiated friend, ‘‘ the ob.ject 
of the game is to send the ball into a scries of holes 
in the fewest number of strokes. Look at this 
party : those two men,” pointing to Ogilvie and the 
Professor, “ are to play together against tlie other 
pair. . Each side uses one ball, and the partners 
take alternate shots at it. The side that finishes 
out in the less number of strokes wins that hole, 
and both try to be some points to the good at the 
end of the round.” 

“ But what if they do a hole in the same number 
of thwacks! ” asks the stranger. 

“ Then it is halved, and does not affect the score 
at all. Come along ; let us walk out with this four- 
some, and you will see the game.” 

“Ye caan play noo, sur,” suggests one of the 
caddies; “ they’ve had thur saccond.” And as the 
party in front are out of range, the Professor drives 
off, and tops the ball into the road. 

“ My dear Ogilvie, so sorry ! My race down to 
the club has put me off.” 


“ Oh, all right ; don’t apologise,” re- 
plies his partner ; and a fine long deck 
shot takes them to the edge of the 
flllflvJ '^l^e other pair arc a few yards 

7 U yjT behind, and the Colonel, afraid of the 
hazard, sends his ball straight into the 
stream. Preston has to play the three 
more, and a careful approach by the Professor gives 
him the hole in five. 

At this point Ogilvie recognises a couple of girls on 
the ladies’ links, who come across, and ask if they may 
be allowed to walk out a few holes with the foursome. 
He introduces them to his partner, and the Professor 
bursts into an animated conversation. Preston has 
met one of the new-comers at a tennis party, and is an 
admirer, but is doubtful whether she recognises him in 
his gaudy plumage. He presses to make a long drive, 
and complctel> misses the ball. With quivering lips 
he turns away, and the Colonel has to despatch the ball 
on Its way. Preston misses his next shot, and later on 
is heard muttering something about the “ Nuisance 
of ladies following,” “Childish chatterbox,” and the 
“ Rudeness of some people,” as he emerges from a 
bunker with his niblick. 

The second hole falls also to the Professor’s side, 
but on the third green the Colonel has an opportunity 
of reducing his opponent’s lead. He has a five-foot 
putt for the hole ; but just as he lifts the club — 

“ Oh, look at that ///;/;// man, Mr. Ogilvic !” cries 
one of the ladies. “ What /s he trying to do in the 
railway ? ” 

This is loo much for the Colonel, and a dangerous 
flash from Preston’s eye makes Ogilvie suggest silence 
to his friends. Of course, however, the putt is missed, 
and the Colonel has to be content with a half. 

“ I never thought he’d mind,” murmurs the fair 
offender ; adding, in a loud whisper, “ 1 don’t think he 
ought to have minded.” Unfortunately, the remark 
seems to have been overheard, and the play becomes 



“IT IS QUITE IMFOSSIKLK TO SEND THE BALL IN, l.XCEFT 
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worse 0^ ijBin proceeds. Even 

Ogilvie a general feeling of 

relief 18 the sixth green^— con- 
scious^ disturbing influence of their 

prescncePtb^;iadies turn back. > 

Thjs Colonel and his partner are now three holes to 
the bad. But relief is at hand, for Ogilvie finds him- 
self unable at the next hole to extricate the ball from 
a small deep bunker, whither his partner has sent it, 
and has to give up. 'I'he next is a short hole, and 
each match is required to wait until their predecessors 
have finished it before they play on. Two parties are 
already seated on the ground, waiting for their turn, 
when the foursome arrives. The players throw them- 
selves upon the grass, and watch the balls as they are 


the turn.” He takes his iron, ani^M^es a teautiful h(\ 
on to the hole. Ogilvie also iiLteaching 1 ),^ 

green, but the Professor is shoit .irfih his putt, and the 
hole goes to his opponents in tbree^, jht last hole is also 
won by the Colonel and his pa^er, and the match 
turns all square. 

By the tenth tecing-ground stands a hand-cart, with 
an awning spread over it, below which are rows of 
glasses. Old Daw one of the characters of the 
place— is in charge, and dispenses ginger-ale and 
lemonade to the thirsty golfers. 

“Have a drink, Professor?” cries young Ogilvie. 

“ N o, thank you, my boy,'’ replies his partner. ** Why 
we have lost the last three holes.” ^ 

The two strangers, however, who have been follow- 
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Struck off from the tec, while they listen to the larks 
singing gaily overhead. Round to the right is 
the broad estuary of the Eden ; the surface of the 
water, dotted here and there by the brown sail of a 
fishing-smack, is flashing like burnished silver beneath 
the rays of the mid-day sun. A line of yellow sand 
borders the expanse ; and far away to the north the 
outline of Lochnagar is clear-cut against the sky, 
across which a few masses of glittering cloud are 
slowly sailing. Two miles to the south, the grey 
buildings of St. Andrews rise above the cliffs, and the 
spires of the ruins tower above the city. 

“ What a perfect day ! ” cries Ogilvie, as he offers a 
cigarette to the Professor. “ And just a breath of wind 
to keep us cool.” 

“Yes,” rejoins his partner; “everything is favourable 
for good play.” 

Preston has overheard the. remark, and growls to the 
Colonel. “Thank goodness, those ladies have gone ! 
We must play up now, and bring the match square at 


ing the game, yield to the charms of a cooling drink. 
The old man hears that one of them has never seea 
the game played before. 

“ Hoots, maun I wha’ hae ye bin daeing ? Ye’d 
hae made a graan’ gowfer.” 

“ But I am going to begin, Daw ; and I suppose 
one can pick it up soon.” 

Hech, laddie ! ” sighed the old gentleman ; “ yeVe 
a’ wrang, ye’re a’ wrong : but if yc stick ;ill’t, ye’ll 
mabbe be able to skelp a ba’ in fower or five year.” 

Four or five years I The stranger lifts his hands, 
and turns away. 

At the first hole going home the Colonel was- 
bunkered, and played three more on the green. The 
other ball was lying some dozen feet from the disc, and 
Ogilvie asks : 

“ You give up the hole ? ” < 

“Mak\him play it oot, sur ; mak’ him play it oot,” 
whispers the Colonel’s caddy ; and his master adds ; 
“ Ah I just let us see where you go.” 



A Touch 

' ■ ^ ' -k 

Somewhat nettle , .Ogijvie turns to his partner j 

Your shot, Professor Vlay iis.dead." But the putt is 
short, and Ogilvie, in attempting to hole the ball, runs 
past the disc and lays himself a stimie. 

“ Play the like, Professor ” says Preston in a tone 
of irritating precision. 

It is quite impossible to send the ball in, except by 
lofting it over the other ; so the Professor, instead of 
making sure of a half by a putt to the side of the hole, 
takes his iron and fails. Ogilvie again misses his shot, 
and Preston’s putt wins the hole. 

“ Well, ’pon my word,” cries the Colonel, “ I would 
have given any odds against our winning that.” 

It’s a queer game, gowf,” his caddy suggests : “ a 
vara queer game.” 

The next hole is also a short one, and beyond the 
green is the river Eden. Preston, taking his deck, 
drives over into the sand, and Ogilvie profits by his 
experience, and wins the hole in three. 

“ All square, and seven to play,” remarks the Colonel. 

It seems that we shall have a tight match.” 

The prophecy turns out correct, for the next three 
holes are halved, and neither side can get a lead. But 
the fifteenth green sees a change in the score. In 
playing the like on the green, the Professor is a little 
too hard, and unluckily lays a stimie for his partner. 
In attempting to loft over the other ball, Ogilvie 
knocks it in instead of his own. 

“ I say, partner, that’s our second bit of bad luck,”- 
he murmurs ; ** but we must win.” 

There is a look of determination in the young man’s 
face, which augurs ill for his opponents. But Preston 
and the Colonel seem to have also nerved themselves 
to win, and not a word is uttered as they move up to 
the next tceing-ground. The caddies, too, arc getting 
very interested, and the Professor’s attendant seems 
anxious about the fate of his sixpence. 

The sixteenth hole lies along the railway ; and as 
Preston’s drive is sliced off the course, tlie match is 
again brought sc^uarc, and two holes to play. The 
Colonel and the Professor have the next tec-shots, but 
Ogilvie’s second is far beyond the other, and his side 
reaches the green in three. Preston plays the odd 
out of a small bunker by the side of the green, and 
plays it so well that a half in six is the result. The 
match depends upon the last Iiole. 


OF Liver. ’ 

Two good drives, followed by fair seconds, 
both balls to the green. Preston plays the oddi^i^ 
lies five feet from the disc. Ogilvie takes his putt«^ 
with a palpitating sensation visible about the chest. 
“That for the match!” remarks the Colonel, with a 
hopeful wink to his partner. Ogilvie measures the 
distance, and as he raises the club strikes a small 
twig which he had not noticed on the ground. He 
stops,* and flings it away ; but he is evidently nervous, 
and the putt is short. The Colonel makes a good bid 
for the hole with the odd, and lies by the rim. Again, 
“ That for the match ! ” is heard ; and the Professor 
steadies himself, and makes the putt. On and on rolls 
the ball ; it will not be up— yes, it trembles for a 
moment on the edge, and falls to the bottom. 

“ Well holed indeed ! ” cries Ogilvie. “ Partner, that’s 
capital ! ” 

“ Yes, my lad ; you said we must win, and we 
have.” 

Preston mutters something about a fluke as he pays 
his caddy ; but he can smile as he congratulates 
Ogilvie with almost ironical effusiveness on the 
victory. 

“That was an extraordinary hole, Colonel, the 
tenth,” remarks Ogilvie, as lunch is ending. “I 
thought we had it as safe as could be.” 

“ Never give up a hole till you see your opponent’s 
ball at the bottom of it : it’s a golden rule, my boy.” 

“Your partner was tremendously delighted at it,” 
replies the young man. 

“ By the way, now that he’s gone, was Preston very 
angry with me as wc were going out ? ” 

“ Yes ; and so was I, you young dog, for bringing 
those girls round with us. Preston was most incon- 
sistent ; he first abused you for not introducing him to 
them, and then began to curse because you allowed 
them to stay.” 

“ I’m so sorry, Colonel ; they 7oere rude to you, 
weren’t they? But they don’t understand, poor things ! 
They are coming to play tennis with us this afternoon. 
You’ll drop in, and be reconciled ? ” 

“ Well— I ” 

“Oh yes; you’d better,” interrupted Ogilvie. “I’ll 
ask Preston to come too, and we’ll be able to let the 
Professor know what day we decide upon for the return 
match.” Eric. 


A TOUCH OF LIVER. 

liY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


liver is a hard-worked organ, and 
generally it does its work well. It is the 
largest gland in the body, and is mainly 
concerned with the functions of digestion 
and nutrition, though it has other important duties. 
So varied and complex is its work that most people 
riiink they are safe and justified in ascribing a majority 


of the minor ills from which they suffer to a disordered 
liver. In this way it is a much maligned organ, and 
has many things laid to its charge of which it is 
wholly innocent. 

Actual disease of the liver is a serious matter, but it 
is comparatively infrequent, and never exists alone. 
In this paper we are only considering those functional 
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derangements which arc popularly supposed to be the 
cause, and to explain the indefinite indefinable sensa- 
tions which we experience when we are out of sorts. 
If we do not feel happy, if we worry and grumble, if 
we are torpid, if the days seem dreary and long, if the 
weather is bad, if things go awry, it is always the liver 
which is at fault. It is generally ‘‘sluggish”; and 
many and diverse are the popular medicaments to 
stimulate it to the satisfactory discharge of its duties. 

A very common cause of a touch of the liver is 
over-eating (a vice more general than, and almost as 
reprehensible as, over-drinking). We eat generally 
out of all proportion to our work or to our needs, and 
take insufficient exercise, by means of which our tissue- 
changes become indolent and incomplete. Deleterious 
products become stored up in our system, and we make 
the liver the scapegoat. Another cause is over-drink- 
ing, actual disease following the frequent congestion 
of the liver due to habitual over-indulgence in alcohol. 
The occupation may be of too sedentary a character, 
and may pre-disppse to liver derangement. But even 
admitting that in a large number of cases a trivial 
irregularity in function can be proved against the liver, 
there is a large number of other causes which produce 
apparently the same symptoms. 

In order that we may be in a better position to dis- 
cuss the question how far certain conditions of health 
depend upon functional disease of the liver, it will be 
well to consider briefly the nature of the duties which 
this organ performs, and what happens when a dis- 
turbance in them occurs. It is a gland : that is to 
say, the cells of which it is composed elaborate various 
substances, which are secreted or passed out of the 
cells into certain channelsj or ducts. These various sub- 
stances together make up a clear, golden yellow, bitter 
fluid, called Bile^ which is poured out into the alimentary 
canal during digestion, and which at other times is 
stored up in the gall-bladder. This bile plays a 
most important part in the scries of changes by which 
the food we take is converted in its passage through 
the alimentary canal into forms available for the needs 
of the body. It is especially concerned in the digestion 
of fat. It is owing to this fact that people who have 
taken more rich fatty food than the bile they secrete is 
able to digest suffer from a true bilious attack ; the 
liver at the same time being overtasked in its efforts 
to meet the demand made upon it. Nature remedies 
this by getting rid of the excess of food by the vomit- 
ing which is so constant a feature of bad bilious 
attacks. Bile causes digestion of fat by breaking it up 
into very small particles, forming what is called an 
emulsion, just in the same way as ammonia shaken 
up with oil forms the emulsion so well known as harts- 
horn and oil. Milk may be mentioned as a natural 
example of an emulsion. These small particles of fat — 
so small that they only look like tiny specks even when 
viewed under the microscope — are in some way passed 
through the wall of the intestine, and eventually find 
their way into the blood. 

One other important duty performed by bile is to 


keep in check the ever-present and mischievous 
bacteria. These organisms exist plentifully in the 
alimentary canal ; and when the flow of bile is 
stopped or diminished they increase and multiply. 
Their action causes putrefactive changes in the food, 
which lead to troublesome disorders, while poisonous 
products arc formed. These products, if absorbed into 
the blood, give rise to a host of troubles, of which the 
least serious are headache, general lassitude, and depres- 
sion, The complexion suffers, and in certain cases 
such a well-marked disease as anaemia is produced. 
Bile is Nature’s antiseptic to prevent these changes, 
and it acts towards the same end by virtue of possess- 
ing the properties of a mild aperient. We see, there- 
fore, that a regular supply of healthy bile is one of the 
first conditions of bodily well-being. It is useless to 
stimulate the liver by means of drugs unless we 
remove at the same time the cause which rendered 
drugs necessary. It has been already pointed out 
that too much and improper food or insufficient 
exercise are responsible for much of the misery which 
people endure when suffering from a touch of the 
liver. It cannot be stated too often that plain, well- 
cooked food, in amount not more than is required to 
supply the daily needs of the body, is one of the main 
secrets of good health. Too much food affects people 
in different ways. In some the excess is largely stored 
up as fat, but in others, especially when the excess 
consists of nitrogenous food, such as meat, it is con- 
verted into crystalline nitrogenous bodies. These are 
acted upon by the liver, and before being passed out of 
the body through the kidneys must enter the blood 
channels. An excess of certain of these bodies circu- 
lating in the blood gives rise to gout. When extra 
work like this is im[)oscd upon a hard-worked organ, 
there may be no apparent bad effect for some time, 
but eventually the norn\al functions are sure to be 
disturbed. 

So far we sec that simple food, and not too much of 
it, is required by those who suffer from a touch of the 
liver. But there is a large class of people who suffer 
greatly, and yet could easily be cured if they would take 
the simple means to effect the cure. This class is 
that of the girls and women who indulge in the silly, 
ugly, and dangerous practice of tight-lacing. No organ 
suffers more in the general wreckage that overtakes the 
internal viscera than the liver, but we shall have more to 
say about this another time. Another bad habit which 
is spoiling many a good constitution and deranging an 
otherwise excellent liver is indiscriminate j^Il-taking, 
which must be practised to an enormous extent, if we 
may judge by the way in which their inventors flourish 
and multiply. There is a fatal facility about pill-taking 
which lures the victim on until the habit is formed. 
Pills should never be taken with any regularity except 
under medical advice. A physician first endeavours 
to go a stage further back than the present symptoms 
and to discover the origin of the deviation from health, 
and until this is discovered any treatment ean only be 
regarded as temporary and palliative. 
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THE ISLAND OF SIX SHADOWS. 


BY KESSIR E. DUFFinT. 



PART 'I’HK SKCOND. 

HE “Maid uf the Inn’^ was 
rnilkin^r the* goat as we ap- 
proached, and our appearance 
seemed to startle her to such a 
degree that she jumped up and 
nearly upset the little pail. We 
went closer and signified our 
need of food and shelter for the 
night in the most patois-XxVt 
French at our disposal. No 
reply came. We spoke louder, 
and, remembering our success 
with signs in the early part of the day, pointed 
suggestively to our mouths. The girl was evidently 
deaf in addition to being stupid, which she most 
unmistakably was. 

“ I can’t give you anything,” was, at first, her only 
reply to our appeal. “ There is only enough food for 
myself until my brother returns from Saint-C^lestin 
with our provisions.” 

You have fowls ; at any rate, you can give us eggs 
and goat^s milk,” suggested Miss (irayne. 

The girl shook her head obstinately. 

“ Some bread, then,” we hjtzarded, hungrily. 


“ r have no bread ; why do you not go back to 
Saint-Ccleslin ?” she responded encouragingly. 

We told our talc, apparently to deaf ears, for the 
refrain was the same as before. 

“ Can it be that she really does not understand our 
plight ?” we said to one another, laughing rather rue- 
fully. “ It is bad enough to be shipwrecked, to say 
nothing of encountering such hospitality — or, rather, 
want of it— as this.” 

The pangs of hunger are said to make men des- 
perate, and Trevor and Bertie looked ready to turn 
housebreakers, when, fortunately, Lenard came in 
sight. He was carrying his own provisions in a 
handkerchief, but, apparently, was in search of the 
accompanying liquids. 

“What are we to do, Lenard.^” I cried. “This 
girl is an idiot—^/Zc, or something like it. She can- 
not understand us, and will not give us anything 
to eat.” 

“ But that is inhuman, brutal,” he rejoined indig- 
nantly. “ I will soon make her comprehend and In* 
began a long whispered conversation with her, of 
which, partly owing to their low tones, and partly to 
the unfamiliar patois terms, I caught only a little. 
Th^re was something about the probability of our 
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early departure, and something to the effect of our 
being very gcntils^ complaisants^ and so on. But 
whatever passed it had a successful result, for the 
girl opened the door of the auberge^ and ushered us 
into the kitchen and living-room. It was like the 
majority of Breton interiors — not too clean, and wUh 
a Wten earth floor. A table and a few benches 
formed the most conspicuous articles of furniture, 
a ladder ascending perpendicularly from one side of 
the room arguing premises upstairs, while another, 
descending from an opposite corner, seemed to indicate 
cellarage. There was an immense open chimney and 
fire-place, where burned the few logs which served to 
keep hot the great black pot hanging from it, the 
savoury odours from which saluted our nostrils most 
tantalisingly, and gave an emphatic lie to the 
mistress’s professions of an empty cupboard. 

“ Give them some bouillon^' suggested Lenard ; 
“ surely you can spare that ? ” 

“We will pay you well, of course,” interpolated 
Trevor impatiently ; ‘‘ we don’t ask you to give it 
(o us.’’ ' 

It was really necessary to put the matter plainly 
before this incarnation of inhospitality. 

“ I do not want your money,” she exclaimed 
vehemently ; “ you understand, I do not desire your 
company at all, monsieur. 1 endure it because 1 


cannot help it, that is all ! ” And she banged^ome 
crockery upon the board before us, and began to ladld 
out the broth from the pot. “ 1 told you I had»no 
bread,” she said obstinately, as she produced a basket 
of hard Breton cracknels to accompany our bowls 
of soup. 

We were hungry enough to make shift with worse 
fare, and our spirits revived with wonderful rapidity 
as we ate, our hostess watching us intently the while. 
I have said that we thought her idiotic ; but if so in 
reality, she had all the% shrewdness and cunning 
which so often accompany that condition. Her dull 
eyes followed greedily the glints of light which danced 
from Ethel’s diamond engagement ring in .the fire- 
light, and measured carefully the length of Miss 
Grayne’s old-fashioned gold watch chain and charms. 
But I was not suspicious. The girl had, probably, 
seen few valuables, and, after all, we were partaking 
of her bread and salt. She pointed brusquely to the 
door, as we concluded our repast. “ Now you had 
better be gone ! ” she said, abruptly ; “ this is no place 
for you at all ! ” 

Without disputing the fact, or reminding her that 
any port was welcome in a storm, we walked to the 
doorway, outside which Lenard was eating his supper, 
and looked inquiringly out. The. dusk was falling 
early, and the air seemed charged with moisture, 
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.while^heavy grey clouds obscured the sky and the 
setting sun. The idea of sleeping out-of-doors 
occurred to all of us, 1 believe ; but this, no hardship 
on a warm summer’s night, was neither inviting nor 
perhaps particularly safe on sucli an evening as this. 

It looks like rain,” was Lenard’s verdict. “ Messieurs, 
you and the ladies must alike sleep within four walls.” 

I would infinitely rather spend the night in one of 
the caves,” cried Ethel. ‘‘ What a detestable creature 
this girl is, Lenard ! ” 

^The whole lot are independent and wealthy — 
Manon also—I hear,” replied the old man sagely, 
abiding, however, with more earnestness, “but you 
must not dream of sleeping out ; it would be unsafe 
in the highest degree. Indeed, 1 wish from the 
bottom of my heart that 1 had never brought you 
here, or could take you back to-night to Saint-Celes- 

tin ” and he stopped suddenly and waved his 

arms despairingly. 

He was, in fact, far more agitated than we our- 
selves were, and we hastened to reassure and remind 
him that he was not to blame, and that we rather en- 
joyed the adventure. It was not until later on that the 
tact that his evident concern had not roused our sus- 
picions gave me cause for wonderment. But it is diffi- 
cult to awake suspicion in minds absolutely devoid of it. 
In his anxiety, therefore, wc all read nothing but 
exaggerated vexation for his unsuccessful enterprise, 
and, perhaps, some very natural fear lest his reputa- 
tion as a boatman should suffer thereby. Had any 
doubt been stirred within us, the right one would have 
been the very last to occur to our minds. After a 
minute’s pause, Lenard disappeared within doors, with 
a murmur of, “ Beds for ers dames^^ and began 
another confabulation with the girl Manon, Judging 
from the length of time he was absent she evidently 
required more persuasion than ever to put us up for 
the night, but at length, with a rude knock at Miss 
('iiayne’s elbow, she made her presence known. 

“ 1 will show the ladies .where they can sleep,” she 
said sullenly ; adding, without waiting for a reply : 
“ This way, if you please.” 

She pointed up a steep ladder, which led from the 
midst of the kitchen to the upper part of the auberge. 
We all three swarmed up it after her, looking for all 
the world like monkeys climbing a pole. The room 
into which we at last emerged was dark and small. 
A handsome oak chest and a carved wood settle made 
up the furniture. The beds, after the Breton fashion, 
were cushioned shelves on tlie wall, with heavy cur- 
tains concealing their murky recesses. 

“ Tiie ladies may occupy tl\e beds ; I can make 
shift with the bench,” said the girl, with an accent of 
unwonted amiability, and as she seemed so disposed 
to self-sacrifice, we did not like to say how greatly we 
should prefer her couch. 

Miss Grayne, however, pulled the bed-curtains 
unceremoniously aside, with her usual contemptuous 
sniff. 

‘‘ Ugh 1 ” she said ; “ what a place to sleep in ! 
How disgustingly stuffy ! Girl, can you not open the 
window, and let us have some air?” 
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But the demand roused our hostess to remarkable 
wrath. • 

“No, I cannot, and will not, open the window,” she 
said fiercely. “ And be thankful, mesdames, that you 
have a roof over your heads, and a good bed to lie 
on* this night. I have done more for you than 
you deserve, or than I have anv business to do. 

The outburst quieted her, and also Miss Grayne, 
who had, as usual, been the loudest to complain of 
the hardship of sleeping in the open air. The 
alteniative was nothing to boast of, but we should 
have been worse off if obliged to repose supperless 
under a rock. 

In view of the early rising next day, we were glad 
to retire betimes, and on my preparing to descend the 
ladder to wish the boys good-night 1 found I'revor 
outside my door. 

“ We are to sleep here,” he said, pointing to a tiny, 
cupboard-like room next door to ours. “ 1 wanted* 
her to let us have a shake-down in the kitchen, but it 
seems she is going to be there herself. ‘Personally, 
Pd far rather spend the night out of doors, but 1 don’t 
like to leave you girls alone.” 

“ We should prefer you to sleep within reach, of 
course,” I said comfortably. “ But 1 believe we should 
be all right in any case.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that, Nell,” he returned. 
“That girl is a deep one. I heard old Lenard 
assuring her that we are millionaires, like all the 
English, before she would let us in at all. That 
stupidity of hers is only put on, depend upon it. 
Listen ! She is talking fast enough to him down 
below.” 

The old boatman was outside the door, and Ihp 
amiable and intelligent one was gabbling to him on 
the threshold. 

“ We can start at five o’clock,” I heard him say. 

“ 13ut that will not be nearly early enough,” was the 
reply, in sharp, rapid tones. “They must be off 
before dawn, 1 tell you.” 

“ Comment^ Manon ? It is dark then. I could not 
sec to steer them safely through the reefs unless it 
were light,” protested Lenard. “ We shall strike on 
a rock and sink.” 

“ I won’t keep them after dawn ; no, not for a 
million francs,” replied Manon, banging, the door 
impatiently. 

“ Hospitable ! ” 1 murmured in Trevor’s ear. 

He shook his head frowningly. 

“ She informed us that she meant to sleep on the 
settle in our room,” I continued. 

“ She is a dark horse, 1 tell you,” responded Tre/or 
enigmatically. “ However, five of us are a match for 
her, I imagine. Good-night, Nell; take care of 
Ethel,” and we parted. 

Miss Grayne had already climbed into her berth, 
and wrapped herself in her cloak, Ethel and I being 
destined to share the shelf underneath her. Ethel 
had already made preparation for the night, and 
looked out from her cupboard-like lair on the wall to 
ask if 1 had any matches. Manon had peremptorily 
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refused her a light of any kind, and as Trevor was 
unfashionable enough not to smoke, ho could not help 
us to the extent of a few vestas even. It was a 
little matter, but it disturbed Ethel. 

“ I hate being in a strange room in the dark,” she 
said grumblingly. “It is not as though there were a 
moon.” 

k Seeing her perturbation, I would not add my fears to 
hers. There is no sense in making others, as well as 
onc^s-self, ill at ease... For though I assured myself 
that anxiety and nervousness were quite unjustifiable in 
the circumstances, I could not altogether banish the 
vague sensations of uneasiness which assailed me ; it 
was as though a shadow from the coming events were 
already cast over me. I walked meditatively to the 
window and looked out. It was a dull dark night. 
What apology for a moon there was, was hicldcn by 
heavy clouds ; in front and all around was the black 
waste of water, lightened only by an occasional white 
crest, and by the foam of the billows as they broke on 
the shore. The monotonous boom of the waves was 
the only sound in the perfect stillness reigning about 


us, except where the wind sighed 
round the house, and rattled the 
crazy window. 

“ It is too ideally lonely,’’ I said to- 
myseilf, with a little shiver, as I turned 
away, for the silence, to my slight ner- 
vousness, had something eerie in it.^ 
Fortunately, Ethel’s voice roused 
me from my reverie. 

“ Do come to bed,” she said cheer- 
fully; “unless you are composing a 
sonnet to Solitude, or an Ode in 
praise of Manon,’in which case I 
would not interrupt for the world.” 

I climbed to the opposi»c end of 
the shelf ; it was too narrow to ac- 
commodate us side by side, and I 
cannot call it a comfortable resting- 
•place in any position. Our limbs 
seemed to get mixed up with each 
other’s; Ethel thrust her foot into 
my face, and just as 1 was beginning 
to doze, she woke me up by com- 
plaining that 1 was pulling her 
hair with my toes. It was not 
wonderful that 1 was a con- 
siderable time wooing Sleep 
before she came. Miss 
(irayne's snores from above 
us, culminating from time to 
time in a snort of triumpl\, 
signified that she had forgotten 
her troubles in the arms of 
Somnus, and Ethel’s gentle, 
regular breathing told of healthy 
slumber long before I could do 
more than close my eyes. I 
was always a restless mortal . 
at night, and the discomfort of 
my position combined with 
excitement, tended to make me more so than usual 
on this occasion. I had made up my mind at 
first to lie awake to sec if Manon should attempt 
entrance. She could not come in without my know- 
ledge, for I had put the end of the settle under the 
door-handle to prevent any such thing ; but as time 
passed and there was no sign of her, my eyelids 
gradually became heavier and heavier, until at last I 
too fell into a sound sleep. ^ " 

How long it lasted I do not know, but a noise awoke 
me suddenly. It was an unmistakable sound, too, 
that of the ladder staircase creaking as if under a 
heavy, stealthy footstep. My heart beat sharply until 
I recollected that it was no doubt Manon retiring for 
the night. I had probably slept only for a minute or 
two. The next instant my suppositions were further 
confirmed by hearing the handle of our door gently 
turned, as though someone were seeking to enter un- 
observed. But as the minutes passed, and no one tried 
to come in or disturbed my barrier, I was fot'ced to 
tell myself that I had been mistaken. Stairs Mways- 
creak in the middle of the night without apparent 
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cause ; it is one of the proofs of ghostly visitors, or— 
rats and mice 1 At any rate, nothing came of the 
sound. I fancied I heard it repeated after a minute 
or two, and then silence again took possession ; my 
attention relaxed, and I again lost consciousness. A 
whisper from Ethel was the next noise which awoke 
me. 

•“Nellie! Nellie she murmured excitedly, “I 
believe the house door has just been closed. I heard 
it bang. Can anyone have gone out at this time of 
night ? ” 

“ Let us try and see from the window,’* I said 
quickly. “ It must be that girl,’^ and I Jumped down 
tom our bed and ran to the casement. 

Without all was still dark, but whether it was before 
or after midnight we could not determine. However, 
by dint of peering through the window, we fancied 
that we made out a shapeless shawled or cloaked figure 
hurrying away in the direction of the shore. It was 
no doubt Manon. 

“ She isn’t fit to be left alone,” pronounced Ethel. 
“ Do you suppose she is sleep-walking.^” 

“ I don’t know what to think,” I said slowly. “ But 
at any rate it hardly seems safe for her to leave the 
door ajar, or, on the other hand, to lock us in ” 

And I spoke whai I thought. The girl was a mystery 
to me. Whether she was really mentally deficient in 
some way, and so not accountable for her actions, or 
Vhethcr, as was beginning to dawn upon me, her con- 
duct might be due to some hidden motive, and if this 
last, what motive actuated her, I could not decide. 
For a minute or two I tried to reason away what, after 
all, I felt might be groundless fears, but then a fresh 
cause of nervousness flashed across my mind. The 
excitement of our deferred departure and churlish 
reception at the aube7‘gc\ seemed to have driven Bertie^s 
previous alarm out of our heads, for we had none of us 
recurred to it. 15ut what if Manon’s strange conduct 
and her departure now should be in anyway connected 
with the gang of men who had so aroused the usually 
plucky boy’s terror ? The mere idea made me turn 
cold with apprehension, for I could but think their 
evident desire for concealment a suspicious sign, and 
my nerves, always somewhat easily excited, were n6w 
strung up almost to their highest pitch. 

“If she has left the house, with us up here, I 
think we had better call Trevor,” I remarked quickly. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t trouble,” said the unconscious 
Ethel. “Ydh seem quite chilly and your teeth are 
chattering. ^Xet us go back to our apology for a bed. 
I’m sure we need not trouble ourselves to inquire into 
the safety of a half-crazy girl.” 

“ Still, it isn’t secure for ourselves,” I persisted, half- 
laughing, and going to the door I turned the handle. 

But what was the matter ? Did it open inwards or 
outwards ? How clumsy I was in the dark ! I had 
forgotten that the settle was in the way, and quickly 
drawing it aside, I alternately pushed and pulled at the 
door, all to no purpose. 

“ How you are fumbling ! ” cried Ethel, whose long 
gold hair formed the only ray of light in the room. 
“ Can’t you find the handle ? ” and she laid her hand 
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on it. “ Why, the thing won’t act ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ What can be the matter with it, Nell ? ” 

It was all as clear as the day to me by this time — 
the steps on the ladder, the rattling of the door-handle. 
Manon had fastened us in before going out herself ! 

was in itself a disconcerting thought, and worse 
than disconcerting was the question of her reason for 
such an extraordinary act. Was it in the wish to pro- 
tect us Or, to prevent any chance of our following 
her? Her previous conduct had not been so friendly 
as to induce me to believe the first supposition, and I 
inclined to the latter conclusion. In any case, to be 
prisoners was so detestable a thing as to force one to 
make an immediate effort to escape. 

“Wc arc locked in, that’s the truth,”.! said des- 
perately. 

“What? Oh, Nell, you don’t think that?” cried 
Ethel in her most childishly terrified tones. “ It must 
be that villainous girl’s doing while we were asleep. 
Oh, what on earth shall we do ? ” 

I heard tears in her voice, and hastened to re-assure 
her. 

“It’s all right, after all,” I said soothingly. “Trevor 
is in the next room, you know, dear ; he’ll hear us 
through the wall if I rap and shout, and will come and 
unfitsten us. It will wake Miss Grayne though, I am 
sorry to say, for she is more trouble than profit.” I 
knocked loudly on the wall accordingly. “ Trevor ! 
Trevor ! ! 'Irkvok 11 ! ” 1 cried in tones of increasing 
volume. 

For a minute there was no reply, then came a stir, 
and a — 

“ Yes. What’s up ? ” in sleepily muffled tones, 
through the thin partition. 

“ We arc locked in ! ” wc cried in duet. “ Do come 
and unfasten us ! ” 

There was an exclamation, a hurried step to the 
door, a rattling and a fumbling similar to our own 
performances, and then a shout of — “ Confound the 
girl ; she must have done something to our door 
too ! ” 

I went to the handle and turned it, and felt in an 
instant what the treacherous creature had contrived. 
With my hand on our door, I could feel Trevor 
pulling at his, she must therefore, have connected the 
two doors with cord or something of the kind. It 
was artfully managed to prevent our either leaving 
Gunrooms or communicating with each other. 

“ The handles of our doors are tied together ! ” 
cried Ethel, arriving at the same instant at a similar 
conclusion. “ Mercy I What can she be intending 
to do ? Burn the house down, perhaps. How can 
we ever get out ? ” 

Our noise awakened Miss Grayne, who demanded 
\\hat was wrong in no amiable tone.s. Her inevitable 
“ I told you so ! ’! in reply to our answer, besides its 
obvious untruth, did not tend to raise our spirits, or to 
give any clue to the problem of how best to get out ot 
our prison. We tried first, in obedience to Trevor’s 
directions, to snap the string (or whatever substance 
tied us) by each pulling at our separate doors ; but 
this proving fruitless, we were utterly at a loss how to 
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proceed, since remaining where we were was out of quickly turned to the exhilaration of excitement, 
the question. Ethel sat down and began to cry — a “ Manon will see that it is of no use trying to im- 

useless procedure which I felt almost inchned to copy prison a ftee-born Briton,’' she cried. “ We may as 

—while Miss Grayne beat on the door with her well dress, Nell ; it is getting lighter, I believe, and 

umbrella, and demanded to be let out— an idiotic Lenard was to come early for us,” 

action which would have made us laugh at another Piowever this might be, we were, naturally, indis- 
time. posed to sleep. We made our toilets as best we 

“We shall never get out alive. Oh! what an end could, accordingly, and packed up our belongings 

for us all I. If I had but stayed at home ! ” she to an accompaniment of sawing, boring, cutting, 

wailed. and tiling, which would have set our teeth on edge 

“ Don’t talk like that,” I said impatiently ; “ we in other circumstances, but which, in these, was 

must get away, somehow. Trevor, can you kick your highly reassuring. In the midst of our preparations, 

door open, do you think 
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minute the rickety old house shook with the blows 
from heavy boots. 

“ He will pull the place down about our ears,” and 
Ethel laughed hysterically. 

But all the kicking was of no avail. As Trevor 
called out through the wall, it was one matter to kick 
a door />/, and quite another affair to kick it out, and 
an impossible thing, too. But perhaps Ethel’s wail 
penetrated to his ears, and stimulated him to renewed 
exertions. At any rate, he hit upon a fresh modus 
operandi. 

“ I have it I ” he cried jubilantly. “ WeVe got our 
knives, with all sorts of gimcracks in them. I’ll 
make a hole in the door large enough to push the 
blade through, and to cut the cord. Cheer up, girls ! ” 

The idea animated us with renewed hope. Ethel 
wiped her eyes and smiled again, and her despair 


however, there was a distinct stir in The kitchen 
beneath us. The desire to hear made us silence the 
noise instantly, and fortunately so, or the sequel to 
this history might have been very different, or, more 
likely still, have neyer been written at all. The 
house-door had been opened, and two distinct pairs 
of footsteps entered slowly and heavily. There was a 
thud, as of something weighty being deposited ; then 
the steps receded, and all was still again. 

“ Manon come back ! ” I breathed. 

“ Yes, and Lenard with her, perhaps, for it sounded 
like two people,” responded Ethel. 

“ And really, how ridiculous of us not to call out,” 
cried Miss Grayne .in an angry burst of recollection. 
“ Lenard could have let us out ; but it is all you girls^ 
fault. 1 wanted to shout to them all the time, only 
you were both ‘ hushing ’ so continually.” 
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We did not defend ourselves. It was on the tip of 
my tongue to suggest the possibility of the intruder 
not being Lenard at all ; but I did not wish to alarm 
Ethel unnecessarily. Only let us get out of this 
haunted place, and I could laugh at my own fears, I 
felt. The sawing continued with more vigour than 
ever, and a few minutes later we felt the string relax, 
and Trevor opened our door. Never have 1 rejoiced 
to see anybody as*I did to behold the faces of those 
boys, notwithstanding that Trevor’s was uncommonly 
serious. “ We’ll get out of this as quickly as we can,” 
he said gravely; “we have escaped from something, 
certainly. I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“This is an adventure, though, isn't it, Nell ?” said 
Bertie. “If that girl is crazy, there’s a Jolly lot of 
method in her madness, isn’t there ? ” 

We hurried gladly down the ladder into the 
kitchen. The pir smelt close and stuffy — exhausted 
atmosphere— and the odours of stores of eatables and 
coffee, mingling with another perfume more pro- 
minent than all. “ Ugh ! How the place recks of 
spirits ! ” said Trevor. 

“ And yet that Manon declared that they had none 
in the house ! ” chimed in Ethel innocently. 

Trevor gave me a suggestive glance, and bustled us 
to the door, which, fortunately, was not locked. On 
the uneven threshold was a great pool of liquid, the 
odour from which left us no doubt that to it was due 
the scent which filled tlte place, 

“She has wasted some good stuff here,’' said Bertie, 
sarcastically ; “brandy, evidently ! ” 

“ She has been giving Lenard what she denied me, 
wretched (’feature, and broke a bottle on the way,” 
pronounced Miss Graync. 

It certainly seemed a not unlikely conclusion and 
explanation of the footsteps which wc had heard. 
But there was enough in the air of the place to make 
us glad to leave it, yet we stood within the doorway 
of the house, and glanced out for a moment, half 
curiously, half hesitatingly. It was the strange hour 
before the dawn — strange to us. perhaps, because we 
so rarely see it. Over the sea, a damp, whitish mist 
hung, obscuring it, except within a few yards of the 
shore. The island still lay in the (piict of the night, 
but as wc stood and looked, the vague, mysterious 
stir, as of awakening, seemed to come over it. A 
cold salt air blew over the cliffs, and saluted us with 
fresh morning greetings ; a rooster crowed sleepily, and 
the goat in the shed by the door rose and stretched 
itself. The day was born, and we felt all the invigor- 
ating sense of new life. 

We looked instinctively for Lenard and his boat. 
I, for one, should have felt safer on board her than 
anywhere else, after what had really been to me, at 
any rate, a night of horrors. But he was ! We 
stared blankly at the landing-place alongside of which 
the old man had told us was the only secure 
anchorage off Six Ombres ; we glanced hurriedly 
along the coast, but the familiar boat, with its flying 
red kerchief, was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Where is that old scamp ? ” ejaculated Trevor 
in a voice of extreme annoyance. “Surely he 
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has never dared to go back to Saint-Celestin without 
us!” 

“ He said he couldnH ! ” I put in reluctantly. 

“Never trust a Frenchman,” said Miss Grayne, 
oracularly. “ The abominable fellow must have 
seized the opportunity to get off with the turn of the 
tide, regardless of our position ! How much longer 
are wc to be at the mercy of a mad girl, I should like 
to know ?” 

I said no more, but I believe that my thoughts were 
more uncomfortable than those of anyone. The idea 
of connecting Manon’s inexplicable conduct with 
Lenard’s disappearance persisted in recurring tome. 
That the apparently honest old man should be in 
league in any way with her, could not fail to strike 
one as a most unlikely occurrence, highly unworthy of 
him. Yet the undisputable fact remained that he had 
been most solicitously eager to keep us within doors 
for the night in Manon’s clutches, and that while she 
had done her best to confine us to our rooms, he had 
taken the opportunity of leaving us without chance of 
escape from her domain ! At any rate, he was.^(W.^ 
We looked at each other disconcertedly. 

“Well, this is a chapter of accidents, I declare,’' 
cried Ethel. “ Suppose we walk all round the coast 
and look out for the boat ; it may be somewhere 
within hail, and the sooner we get back the better. 
They will be anxious about us in Saint-Celestin.’’ 

“You are as eager to leave Six Ombres-- your 
Island of Six Shadows — as you were to come I ” 
sneered Miss Oaync. 

“ Oh, we will leave you behind, if you care to stay,” 
said Trevor, politely — a suggestion which caused her 
to subside. 

We walked briskly along the shore for some little 
distance ; the mist lifting more and more every 
second, enabling us to keep the better look-out for 
Lenard’s boat. We did not think of climbing the 
heights, at first, but kept to the sands, until after 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk, we saw before us 
six perpendicular rocks set against the cliffs. 

“ There are your rocks ! ” 1 said to Bertie ; “ but 
alas for the shadows ! Another disillusion, you poor 
boy ! ” 

“ Perhaps they cast shadows the other way,” he 
suggested stoutly. 

We laughed rather derisively, but pushed on in 
order to satisfy him. In another minute we were 
close to the rocks, which, to our surprise, proved the 
same as those which Bertie had investigated at such 
risk on the previous day. It seems absurd, when 
we were examining the rocks then, that vve never 
thought of approaching them from this side. How 
much might have been spared us, had we only done 
this ! But the fact was, that small as the island was, 
we did not then understand our “bearings,” and from 
where we then stood, the beach looked a mere yellow 
line of sand, the overhanging cliffs preventing our 
perceiving it to be the wide belt, which it in reality was. 
Wc turned the corner of the last rock, and- Oh I how 
indelibly the vision of what we saw is imprinted on 
my mind I {T(f fir concluded,) 
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DRAWING-ROOM PROBLEMS. 


Ji Y drawing-room was one of those 
rooms which one longed to anni- 
hilate bodily with a large Turk’s 
head broom. 

It was neatly adorned with care- 
fully nailed up chiinney-piccc hang- 
ings and valance, and very stiffly 
starched white lace curtains. 

There was a good variety of wax 
flowers under tall glass shades, and 
several family photographs in plush 
and electro frames, wherein various 
members, both male and female, 
smirked and attitudinised. 

The curtains were tied up with 
sky-blue silk handkerchiefs, and the 
door and wood- work beautifully 
grained. In fact, it was just the 
sort of room that it was perfectly 
impossible for anyone to use save 
on a Sunday afternoon in one’s best 
clothes. 

1 was standing gazing at it next 
day, and wondering if 1 should ever 
metamorphose it into the pretty 
room of my imagination before the 
Linton people came to call, when 
Humphrey came up behind me and 
slipped his arm round my wai.st. 

“Darling, 1 am afraid that this room i.s somehow 
not like you,” he said in a perplexed voice. ‘‘ Hut 1 
have a little sum put away in case of emergencies 
which you have car/e blanche to use. I know you will 
not be extravagant.” 

“Indeed — indeed, dear Humphrey, how good you 
are to me ! ” I said, turning my face up confidentially 
towards him. “ I will be very economical, but 
you do sec, don’t >ou, that diis room somehow 
docs not match with my pretty gowns ? 

1 had in my mind's eye the lovely creation 
in pale ’pluc and silver in which 1 had been 
married, and in whicli 1 intended to receive my 
guests. Surely the whole effect of the costume 
would be abLolutely ruined by the prevailing 
colouring. 

Humphrey gave me a little nod of sympathy, 
and ran downstairs and out on his rounds, while 
I put on a large apron, and, with Clara’s help, 
turned everything out of the room on to the 
landing, for my drawing-room was on the first 
floor — always more convenient in a doctor’s 
house. 

The carpet was a brilliant Brussels, which* 
had been the pride of Miss Deane’s heart. 

1 ruthlessly condemned it to the best bed- 
room, and got some oak staining from the 
nearest shop, with which we covered the floor. 


When this was dry, we produced a grand polish 
on the whole surface by scrubbing it vigorously with 
beeswax and turpentine, till it shone like a mirror. 

I then took the dining-room hearthrug and another 
large rug from the landing, which wear had toned 
down into artistic shades, and laid them cross- ways on 
the floor, not too near together. 

As it was summer time, I removed the fender and 
iron.s, and hung the whole fireplace with drapery of 
peacock blue serge, having a wide border of plush to 
match, and drew the curtains completely across 
the fireplace. The space where the fender had 
stood 1 filled in with an original device of my own. 

I took three moderate-sized rough rush baskets of 
the hamper shape, and filled these with three luxuriant 
long-lcafcd ferns. These I strung up to the mantel- 
shelf across the drapery with thick brass chains, so mat 
the baskets hung Just an inch or so from the floor, and 
the effect was very good. 

The wall-paper was an inoffensive one, with a good 
deal of gilding on it, and an indefinite pattern : which 
was fortunate, as we could not then afford to re- 
paper. 

As the drawing-room had been a bedroom, there 
was, of course, no horrible gas chandelier lianging 
from the centre of the ceiling. But, by way of an 
improveincnt, 1 had the two gas brackets removed, 
and a brass hanging lamp substituted in the bow 
window, and at cacli side of the fireplace two branched 
lamps of V’enetian work. These were rather expensive, 
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THK HANGING COMMlTTliK. 


but I looked upon them as an allowable luxury, and 
resolved to curtail expenses elsewhere. 

The window curtain 1 made of peacock blue, to 
match the chimney-piece hanginj^^ and arranged a 
broad strip of the plush at the top of the curtains in- 
stead of at the sides. In the middle of the window 1 
hung short curtains of cream-coloured spotted muslin, 
with very full narrow frills, and at one side placed a 
big brass pot with a palm in it, the green spiked leaves 
of which stood out well against the white muslin. The 
l)ot, 1 may mention by the way, was a large old- 
fashioned mortar rescued from the kitchen, and 
polished brilliantly. 

Having rc-arranged the elements of the room, there 
remained now the most important part of all — the fur- 
nishing ; and although 1 surveyed with satisfaction, 
and Clara pride, the beginning of our handi- 
work, we werCftf certain as to the result. 

“ Clara,’’ suddenly, with a marvellous in- 

spiration, whi^ must have been the fire of genius, “ I 
will not have any of these mahogany tables or these 
very correct drawing-room chairs with appropriate 
gilding in my room at all ! We will furnish an attic 
with them and. with the gilt mirror and all the 
brackets and antimacassars. The first thing I mean 
to put into this room is a corner cupboard for the 
china — and I will have the one from the kitchen ! ” 

“ Lor, mum ! ” shrieked Clara, dropping her broom 
with a clatter. “ It’s only plain deal stained — just for 
the teacups and things.” 

‘‘ Fetch it ! ” was all 1 said. And it was fetched. 

When it was put in a corner of the drawing-room, 
with the doors swung back against the wall, and 
lined with old china plates, no one knew it again. 
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The shelves I covered with a piece of cheap peacock 
blue velveteen, and along the edge of each shelf hung 
cups by their handles, standing saucers and quaint 
old pieces of china on the shelves themselves. 

Fortunately, Humphrey had a good deal of old 
china stowed away in an old cupboard, which no one 
had cared for. And I imagined Miss Deane’s face of 
horror as 1 replaced them with all the ornaments that 
had in her reign adorned the drawing-room, knowing 
that nothing is in worse taste than to mix the modern 
with the antique. 

There was also in the kitchen a nice old-fash- 
ioned eight-day clock : not by any means a handsome 
one, but, as Clara scornfully termed it, a regular 
“kitchen thing!” 

'1‘his I conveyed upstairs, and filled another draw- 
ing-room corner with it. And as the case was very 
battered and old I decorated it with a design in brass- 
headed nails, which was very effective and quickly 
done, first tracing out my pattern in chalk, and follow- 
ing it very carefully with a light hammer and as short 
nails as I could procure. 

'riic wall above the fireplace was rather a 
difficulty, for the paper was shabby, and 1 could not 
endure the mirror that had originally hung there. 

So 1 made Clara bring me one of the bedroom 
looking-glasses that had lost its frame, and secured 
it to the wall at sonje distance above the chimney- 
piece, making it slant out into the room. 

This I draped canopy fashion with a piece of thin 
yellow pongee silk, which I festooned at intervals, 
and kept in place by a few of those small parcel post 
hampers, which, when entirely hidden by ferns 
drooping over the edge.s, looked very well. As ferns 
last till late into the autumn with care, I knew that 
my decoration would be eftective, and when they 
faded I determined to fill the hampers with moist 
sand, and adorn them with any flowers or evergreens 
I might happen to come across. 

Hy the bye, one great wrinkle of my own discovering 
was the superiority of wet sand over water for all my 
drawing-room vases. The flowers last much longer, 
and are never unpleasant when ordinary sand is used. 

To complete my over-mantel, I hung four lovely 
little etchings, in plain oak frames, which had been 
given me, at regular intervals among the silk, and 
then arranged a graceful trophy of bulrushes and 
feathery reeds above. 

“ Here's some grand pictures, ma’am I ” said Clam, 
coming up, breathing heavily after all her exertion, with 
an inferior oil painting under one arm and an equally 
poor water-colour under the other, both in gilt frames. 

“Those are for the attic,” 1 said, smiling and waving 
her away. “And very beautiful in colouring that 
attic will be, I am sure. I shall call it the ‘Attic of 
Wasted Opportunities.’ ” 

The joke was lost upon Clara, who smiled regret- 
fully. 

“ I am going to have no pictures in my room except 
autotypes — etchings, engravings, and photographs, 
unless someone gives me a Leader or a Vicat Coles,” 
I said. 
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Wc had had two or three beautiful signed artist 
proofs of some of the best pictures that had been in 
the Academy given us as wedding presents ; and 
these, when hung from the wall by their wire, instead 
of barbaric picture-cord, were most restful to the eye. 

I had determined not to make the upright piano the 
principal object of the room by draping it with Indian 
rugs and silk abominations. But I pursued a plan 
which was, perhaps, a little extravagant, but very 
effective. 

I had light frames of ebony fastened to the whole 
of the back of the instrument, with a tiny line of 
gilding round them, and filled them with artistic 
photographs of the places wc had visited on our 
honeymoon, with others of merely moonlight effect. 
Then I arranged grasses and bulrushes in a big 
pot at one side, and the whole effect was most 
artistic. 

I brought up the big sofa from the dining-room, and 
removed to the attic the elegant abomination which 
was called the ‘‘drawing-room lounge.” The sofa I 
covered with a loose cover of shiny cretonne,* with an 
inoffensive yellow pattern upon it of chrysanthemum 
leaves. And as the small thin cushions one buys are 
more for ornament than use, I invested in two big bed 
pillows, and covered them with peacock blue silk, with 


frills at the edge. The covers I made to slip on and 
off, and when these were soiled I had ready other 
covers to match the cretonne to replace them. 

One or two good Chippendale chairs which had 
been in the room before, I re-seated with some old 
damask remnants, purchased at one of the London 
sales, where they are such a speciality. 

Three chairs which had filled my soul 
with horror, as having been worked in 
beads by some dear departed cousin, I 
covered with loose frilled covers, and 
thus disguised, they looked quite respect- 
able, like shrouded family ghosts. 

The rest of the seats were comfortable 
basket chairs, with their attendant 
cushions upholstered to match the room. 

'Two small Chippendale tables I pushed 
against the wall, and they held my big 
photograph screen and some Dresden 
flower-vases. 

On the mantel-shelf I arranged some 
pieces of Venetian glass, of which I was 
very proud. 

With a few other odds and ends of 
furniture, such as paper-rack, waste-paper 
basket, and three-legged stools, I filled 
up the spare space, and when it was 
completed, and Humphrey was allowed 
to see the wonders I had achieved, he 
fell back in astonishment, and vowed 
that he had the cleverest little wife in 
Christendom, and that his practice would 
incrcasq^y leaps and bounds at the mere 
sight of tlie drawing-room. 

“Clara,” I said, when everything was 
finished and “Mrs. Humphrey Deane” 
was “at home” to visitors, “now comes the most 
important part of all : when my visitors arrive you 
are to ask them upstairs, and precede them with 
their cards on this silver waiter, which you are to 
hand to me, at the same time pronouncing their 
names distinctly. Then, when I ring once, you 
arc to go straight to the front door, and show my 
visitors out. When 1 ring twice, it is for tea ; 
three times, for more hot water. I give you all 
these signals so that you may be V saved many a 
fruitless run upstairs. The tea-table !• wish you to 
keep on the landing outside this door, and to bring 
it into the room when it is required. And another 
point that I wish to impress upon you is that the 
silver tea-things must be always as briglit as rubbing 
can make them, and the bread and butter shaved 
as thin as a wafer. We must always have either a 
hot cake or a loaf cake for tea in the house, and one 
plate of bread and butter is enough besides. Do not 
on any account bring up tea before four o’clock, as 
people who arrive earlier do not expect to have it, and 
it is an uneconomical plan, as it keeps the meal 
dragging on so long. Our next talk will be about the 
dining-room ; and as I intend later on to give a small 
‘ At Home,* Clara, I shall have a great deal to say and 
to arrange.** >5 
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A TRYING POSITION. 

A STORY COMPLETE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


I. 

AM delighted to hear it, 
Gcr.'ird ; nothing could 
me greater pleasure.” 
And Dr. Leigh leaned 
back in his chair, pen 
in hand, and looked 
with affectionate pride 
at his stepson, as he sat 
opposite to him in his 
study one warm afternoon 
in July. 

Gerard Forbes was a tall young man, with some- 
what heavy features,' redeemed by honest brown eyes 
and a pleasant smile. The good news which he had 
just told his stepfather was that of his .appointment as 
assistant engineer on one of the great lines of railway. 
There had been many competitors for the post, and 
(ierard had had little hope of obtaining it, so that his 
success had for him now all the pleasure of a surprise. 

“ Have you told your mother ? ” asked Dr. Leigh, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“ No, sir. Anne told me that she was lying down, 
so I did not care to disturb her. I will go and look 
for Marian, though. I wonder if she will be pleased ? ” 
he fidded, half to himself. 

Dr. Leigh looked keenly at him. “ Of course she 
will be pleased,” he said. “No one has been more 
anxious for your success than Marian. You will find 
her in the garden, I think.” 

Gerard went into the pretty tiled hall, and through 
a glass door into the lovely old-fashioned garden, 
sloping down to the river, where he and Marian had 
passed the happiest hours of their childhood. Her 
father and his mother had married when Marian was 
a little child of four, and Gerard a sturdy boy, five or 
six years older. He so well remembered his home- 
coming to this house from that of an aunt with whom 
he had been left during his mother’s wedding trip. 
Dr. Leigh’s kindly welcome, and his mother, radiant 
as he had never before seen her, with the little blue- 
eyed Marian — the only child of Dr. Leigh’s former 
marriage — already won over, peeping from behind her 
skirts, half-shy, half-curious, to see the new “ brother ” 
she had been told to expect. Her brother. He had 
been well content with the title hitherto — although, 
of course, there was no real relationship between 
them ; it was only during the last year that his wish 
to disclaim it had arisen. And Marian— had her 
feelings changed with his own, or did she still regard 
him as a brother ? Well, even if she did, he still had 
the future before him, and, strong in the consciousness 
of his own love, he did not despair of evoking an 
answering feeling on her part. 

He now walked quickly down the garden, uttering 
a peculiar clear whistle which he had often before 
used as a signal to Marian. In a moment she 


emerged from a shady walk, and came running to- 
wards him, her hands full of flowers. 

She was a tall girl of nineteen, with dark blue eyes, 
pale complexion, and masses of red-bronze hair coiled 
on the top of her head. She threw down her flowers 
as she saw Gerard, and met him with outstretched 
hands. 

“ Gerard, I did not know you were coming to-day. 
What brought you home so soon again ? ” 

“ I came down to tell the good news. I have got 
the post I was trying for.” 

“ On the (ircat Western ? I did not know it was to 
be decided so soon. Dear (jcrard, I am so glad — so 
delighted. 1 congratulate you with all my heart.” 

She seemed trying to atone by the warmth of her 
congratulations for her momentary forgetfulness of 
his affairs. 

“ I knew you would be pleased,” he said, checking a 
little sigh, and a feeling of wonder as well, for Marian 
had hitherto been the sharer of all his hopes and 
plans“-with one c.xeeplion — and he could not under- 
stand her sudden lack of interest. He asked a ques- 
tion or two concerning his mother, who was somewhat 
of an invalid, and then Marian said — 

“ Do you know, (ierard, 1 have some news, too — 
Ernest is coming to-morrow.” 

“ Ernest Hilton 

“ Yes. He has written to say that he can spare a 
few days at last, and he is coming by the afternoon 
train to-morrow.” 

Ernest was the son of a cousin of Dr. Leigh’s who 
had gone to India in boyhood. He and Dr. Leigh 
had kept up an intermittent correspondence, and now 
that his son was visiting England, it was understood 
that he was to give some portion of his time to his 
cousins at Farchesier. Hitherto the young man had 
had so many other invitations and engagements that 
he had professed himself quite unable to come. Now, 
however, a letter bad been received, saying that he 
would arrive the following day. 

Marian was much excited by the prospect of this 
visit, and although she asked Gerard many questions 
about his work and his plans for the future, she inter- 
rupted them with so many speculations about Ernest, 
his tastes and pursuits, that Gerard, seeing where her 
real interest lay, turned the conversation from himself 
to the more congenial theme. Even his mother, 
when he saw her, was not quite free from the excite- 
ment caused by the impending arrival, but spoke of 
the pleasure it would be to Marian to see her cousin, 
and of the advantage it would be to her to meet a 
person who had seen something of the world. Poor 
Gerard felt as if liis long-hoped-for day at home had 
been overcast^ by the shadow of the coming Ernest. 

The two young men did not meet this time, as 
(ierard left early next day. He had to begin his new 
work at once, and for the next few weeks was so busy 
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that thoughts of home could only be indulged in at 
rare intervals. Every letter from his mother con- 
tained some w^ord of Ernest : they were all charmed 
with him ; he was such a good musician, such a 
tennis player ; he was so pleased with Farchester 
that the week he had originally intended to spend 
there had lengthened into three, and he even spoke of 
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“Marian? Oh, yes; she is quite well. She is 
somewhere in the garden with Ernest. We will go 
and look for them presently.'’ 

Presently, however, some visitors came in, to whom 
Mrs. Leigh had to devote all her attention, and Gerard, 
seizing a favourable opportunity of slipping througli 
the open French window, found himself in the familiar 
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throwing over ;fn invitation to Scotland so as to come 
back a little later. Mrs. Leigh hoped that Gerard 
would manage to come home for a few days before 
the visitor left, as she was sure he would like him. 

Gerard himself was not at all confident on this 
point ; however, as he was anxious to see the exact 
state of affairs for himself, he so contrived his work as 
to take a few days' holiday, and arrived at Farchester 
one sunny afternoon in the end of August. 

His mother met him as he entered, and took him 
into the drawing-room, where he had to sit in a shady 
corner and answer questions about himself, getting 
little scraps of information in return. 


garden, now apparently tenanted only by the bumming 
bees and flitting butterflies. He went through the 
garden, scarcely noticing its cool freshness, and, 
passing through a gap in the thick hawthorn hedge 
at its lower end, reached the graSsy bank of the little 
river. At the other side, under the shore, so as to he 
well out of the current, was a small boat containing 
two persons. Marian was seated in the stern, the 
tiller-ropes in her hands, and opposite to her was a 
powerfully-built, black-haired young man, holding the 
oars. He was not troubling himself to row, Imu ever, 
merely giving an occasional stroke- just sufficient to 
counteract the downward force of the stream and keep 
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the boat from drifting. His chief occupation seemed 
to be talking to Marian, whilst she, bending slightly 
forwards, was evidently listening attentively. 

Presently she looked up, and seeing Gerard, said 
something to her companion, who bent to his oars, and 
with a few quick strokes brought the boat to land, cIo.se 
to where Gerard stood. Marian held out her hands, 
half in greeting, half for help, as she jumped ashore. 
Then turning to her companion, she said— 

“ Gerard, I want to introduce you to my cousin. 
My brother, Gerard F'orbes — Mr. Krncst Hilton.” 

As their hands mol, the two young men looked 
keenly at one another, and Gerard saw a dark face, 
gay and laughing, with brilliant hazel eyes and white 
teeth. The manner of the stranger was easy and 
assured, making (xcrard feel that the words in which 
he himself tried to express his pleasure at the meeting 
were, by comparison, shy and blundering. Marian 
stood by, listening to Ernest’s every word, and watch- 
ing its effect upon Cicrard. Then she slipped her 
hand into the latter’s arm, and went with him towards 
tlie house, her c:ou.?in walking at her other side, 
•and occasionally chiming in with remark or re- 
joinder. 

The next few days passed without any special inci- 
dent, yet in their course Gerard’s hopes waned, and as 
•he noted Marian’s every word and gesture, and com- 
ipared her manner to her cousin with the placid 
'friendliness of her demeanour to himself, he marvelled 
at his own folly in having suffered such hopes to strike 
root. He wondered if the girl’s father and stepmother 
saw what was so patent to him ; but if they did, they 
made no sign. 

On the fourth morning of his stay Gerard set off 
immediately after breakfast to visit an old college 
friend, who lived some fifteen miles off. He took the 
doctor’s dog-cart, telling his mother not to expect him 
until dinner-time. Late in the afternoon, as he was 
driving rapidly homewards, and was within a couple 
of miles of Farchester, he was surprised, on coming 
round a sudden turn of the road, to see Marian sitting 
on a stile leading into a little wood, which skirted the 
road for some distance. She rose as he drew near, 
and checking his horse, he jumped down. Before he 
could speak she said— 

‘‘Gerard, 1 have something to say to you, and I 
thought you would not mind walking home with me. 
It is early yet.’* 

Saying a word to the groom, Gerard gave him the 
reins, and then turned to Marian. 

She moved towards the stile on which she had been 
sitting. There was a pathway through the wood 
which led to the town, and Gerard, helping her 
over the stile, walked by her side, waiting for her to 
speak. 

“Gerard,” she said at length, “I want you to do 
something for me. I am very unhappy, and I think 
you can help me, if you will.” 

“ If I will ! ” said Gerard. “ Don^t you know, 
Marian, that I would go to the ends of the earth if 
I thought it would give you a moment’s pleasure ?” 

“ I know,’’ she answered, simply, “you have always 


been like a brother to me” — Marian’s experience of 
brothers had been limited, or perhaps she would have 
understood poor Gerard better—** so I think you will 
help me now.” 

She paused. * 

** You say you are unhappy, Marian. What is 
making you so ? You seemed happy enough only 
yesterday. Tell me what the matter is. Is it” — he 
paused, making a strong effort to keep his voice steady 
— “ anything about Hilton ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Marian. “ Oh, Gerard ! I love him 
so dearly, and father will not hear of it.” 

“ Why not ? ” Gerard’s voice sounded hoarse and 
strange to himself, but Marian was in too much trouble 
to notice it. 

“He dislikes my going to India ; I cannot bear to 
think of it myself. It seems terrible to go away and 
leave you all, but it would not be for some time. 
Ernest could not afford to marry just now.” 

“ Then it could only be an engagement at present ? ” 

“That is all. He would go out to India now, and 
come back for me when he was better off. It may 
not be for a long time.” 

“ Hut, Marian, what is it you want me to do?” 

“ To speak to fatlier, and to make him understand 
that I will wait for Ernest if it has to be for my whole 
life. I will not marry without father’s consent, but I 
will never marry anyone else.” 

“ Why not say so to your father yourself?” 

** 1 did try to say it, but 1 was frightened and began 
to cry, and father thinks I am a silly school-girl, who 
docs not know her own mind. Father thinks so 
much of you that you might be able to persuade 
him to let us be engaged, and to write to each 
other. If 1 had his letters I would not so much 
mind. You know what Ernest is. Make father 
see that he is worth waiting for — that I should be 
happier waiting for him than married to anyone 
else in all the world. It will be hard enough to part 
from him in any case, but if it were a final parting, 
such as father wants it to be, it would break my heart, 
Gerard, dear brother, help us.” 

She clasped her hands upon his arm, and rested her 
bent head against his shoulder, quiet silent tears 
dropping upon his sleeve. He remained motionless 
for some minutes, longing to comfort, her, yet not 
knowing how. Truth to tell, his own faith in Ernest 
was none of the strongest, and he felt in his heart that 
it might be better for Marian to have her love crushed 
out while it was yet young. But the' consciousness 
that this would further his own wishes checked him ; 
his sense of honour forbade him to use his influence 
with his stepfather against a rival. His distrust of 
Ernest was perhaps a mere prejudice ; and then 
Marian’s tears. ** Is the going to India your father’s 
only objection ? ” he asked. 

“ That, and the long engagement. But oh, Gerard, 
1 fancy — I think there must be someone else whom he 
wishes me to rparry ; who, I cannot imagine. He 
said something half to himself about my being unable 
to appreciate true love when it was offered to me, and 
that I should regret it when too late if he allowed me 
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to throw away the substance for the shadow. 1 wonder 
of whom he can be speakinj^.^ Not that it matters. 
There is no one in all tlic world for me but Ernest.” 

These words threw a new light on the matter for 
Gerard. It was evidently of him that the doctor had 
been thinking when he spoke of the unrecognised love. 
If he were to speak to his stepfather, and make it plain 
that he had given up all hope of winning Marian, might 
not Dr. Leigh be induced to consent to her engagement 
to her cousin ? It was hard to have to shatter his hopes 
with his own hand, but Marian’s appeal had left him 
no- choice. What would his love be worth if he allowed 
his individual happiness to stand in the way of hers ? 
The struggle was sharp, but it was over in a moment. 

“ Well, Marian,” he said, “ I think you overrate my 
influence with your father, but I will do my best. 
Where is Hilton 

“ He went back to London this afternoon. P'ather 
was angry at his speaking to me, and Ernest thought 
it better to go away. Gerard, if you cannot persuade 
father, I may never see him again.” 

“ I will try,” repeated Gerard. 

They were on the high road by this time, and nothing 
more was said until they reached the house. Marian 
ran upstairs, and Gerard went into the garden, where 
he paced up and down, with a cigar which he had 
forgotten to light between his lips, thinking over what 


might have been had Ernest delayed his long-promised 
visit another year. 

That night, when the rest of the household were in 
bed, (ierard entered his stepfather’s study. He found 
Dr. Leigh seated at his desk, pen in hand, but the 
blank pages lying before him showed that his thoughts 
were far away from his work. He told Gerard to sit 
down, and turned to hear what he had to say. Gerard 
paused a moment, bracing himself for the effort. 

I have come to speak to you about Marian, sir,” 
he said at length. 

“ 1 am sorry you did not come before, my boy,” 
said the doctor. “ Marian fancies herself in love with 
her cousin.” 

I know that, sir.’^ The doctor gave a start of 
surprise. “ The fact is, Marian has asked me to be 
her advocate with you.” 

“Her advocate! Hilton’s advocate! I always 
thought — I see I was mistaken, however. What have 
you to say for Hilton ? ” 

“You were not mistaken, sir. Until the last few 
days my one hope was to win Marian. Now I see 
that it is impossible.’ 

“It is not impossible, Gerard. Marian is very 
young. This is a passing fancy, which will be for- 
gotten once the object of it is out of the way. When 
Hilton is safe in India, you will have her to yourself, 
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and she will soon come to love you better than she could 
ever have loved him. Leave it to me, Gerard ; I will 
play the role of stern father, and just endure the odium 
it brings upon me. I would rather see Marian married 
to you than anyone.” 

Gerard also was young, and it jarred him somewhat 
to hear Marianas love spoken of in this fashion. Better 
to resign her for ever than to think her fickle. 

“ 1 think you are mistaken iibout Marian, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ 1 think she is deeply attached to her cousin, 
and that it will make her seriously unhappy if you 
persist in refusing your consent.” 

“Do you really love Marian, (ierard A man is 
not generally so ready to resign the woman he loves.” 

“ It is because I love Jier so dearly that 1 am ready 
to give her up. Either she or 1 must suffer, and I 
would rather it was I. My love would not be worth 
much otherwise. What is your objection to Hilton, 
sir?” 

“Hilton is well enough. I have no special objection 
to him personally. 1 do not like the thought of 
Marian’s going to India ; and besides, I wanted to 
iteep her for you.” 

“ Put that out of your head, sir. I think my hopes 


really came to an end when I heard that Hilton was 
coming. He cannot marry at present, Marian says.” 

“ Not for a year or two. So much the better. I 
would not give Marian even to you while she is so 
young. Hilton’s poverty is not Of much consequence. 
I am richer than people think, and Marian has some 
money of her mother’s. Hilton knows nothing of that, 
by the way ; he really is disinterested.” 

“ Then I may tell Marian that you will consent ?’’ 

“ Not quite SO fast. 1 cannot give up my wishes so 
easily as you do yours, Gerard. You may tell Marian 
that I will think about it.” 

“ Poor lad,” said Dr. Leigh to himself, as his stepson 
left the room. “He has a perfect fever of self-sacrifice 
on him. I must watch Marian, and if she really seems 
unhappy I will make inquiries about Hilton. How 
could she have looked at him when Gerard was by ? ” 


II. 

Thk following year found Gerard in Canada, busily 
engaged in the construction of a new line of railway. 
Dr. Leigh’s observation of his daughter, and inquiries 
concerning Ernest, had resulted in his consenting to a 
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conditional engagement between Marian and her far- 
away cousin, and the latter had returned to India on the 
understanding that if he and Marian were of the same 
mind at the end of two years he might return to claim 
her. He had come to Farchester for a long visit 
before he sailed, and Marian, in her shy, blushing 
happiness, had almost reconciled her father to the 
engagement. Then came the parting ; and when 
Dr. Leigh saw her pale face and listless manner for 
days and days after, he was more than ever compelled 
to admit that it would have been cruelty to insist on a 
final separation. She was full of gratitude to Gerard, 
and used to make him the confidant of her hopes and 
plans. It was more than he could bear, and when the 
post in Canada offered, he accepted it at once, to the 
great grief of his mother, who nevertheless guessed 
too much of the state of affairs to make any attempt 
to dissuade him. He soon became interested in his 
new surroundings, and found, as many a man has 
done before him, that hard work is an excellent 
antidote to despondency. 

About a year and a half after Ernest’s visit to 
Farchester, Gerard spent a few days in Boston, 
whither he had gone with a confrere whose home it 
was. At one of the houses to which his friend took 
him he met a young lady, a Boston heiress, who had 
been for some time in Europe. Miss Vanborough 
seemed to take a fancy to Gerard, and spent a good 
part of the evening talking to him. He, on his part, 
was amused by the girl’s quaint, keen remarks on men 
and things, and he listened to her theories, and put 
iorward his own, doubting, suggesting, contradicting, 
until he felt more like his old self than he had done 
since he left home. At length the conversation turned 
on different types of face, and the connection between 
mental and physical traits, and Miss Vanborough, 
wishing to support or illustrate some view of her own, 
brought from a side table a little morocco box, con- 
taining photographs of various persons : some of them 
celebrities, some private persons, but all possessing 
some distinctive characteristic in their faces, Gerard 
turned them over with much interest, questioning and 
criticising, until at length he took up a photograph 
the sight of which caused him to utter an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Who is that?” asked Miss Vanborough, taking 
the carte from his hand. “ Oh, I do not know how 
this came here. He has no business in this box.” 

“ Do you know the original of this ? ” asked Gerard. 

“Know Ernest Hilton? Of course I do. Did I not 
tell you that I spent the winter before last in Calcutta ? 
We came home from P^urope that way ; we have been 
round the world. I saw a great deal of Mr. Hilton 
while we were there. Is he a friend of yours ? ” 

“Not exactly ; he is related to my stepfather. Dr. 
Leigh. He was staying at his house in Farchester 
about two years ago.” 

“ Yes ; he told me that he had been staying with 
some cousins in the country. We went out in the 
same ship, you know. That was where we first met.” 

There was an intonation in her voice which showed 
she recalled the meeting with pleasure. 


“ And then you knew him in Calcutta ?” 

“ Oh yes ; we saw him nearly every day. Do you 
like him?” 

“ I have seen very little of him ; I was not much at 
home while he was at F'archestcr. 1 have heard a 
good deal of him from— my stepfather’s child, Marian.” 

“Marian Leigh? Oh, that must be the pretty 
little school-girl cousin he spoke about. He seemed 
to admire her very much.” 

Gerard’s blood boiled. “A pretty little school-girl.” 
Was that the way in which this man spoke of 
Marian? Miss Vanborough had taken up the photo- 
graph again, and was looking thoughtfully at it. 

“This is not a good likeness of him, is it?” she 
said, holding it towards Gerard. 

“It scarcely docs him justice,” he answered mechanic- 
ally. 

“ Sec,” said the girl, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“this is better, I think.” 

She unfastened her bracelet as she spoke, and 
showed him, under the clasp, a beautiful miniature 
of Ernest Hilton. Gerard could scarcely believe his 
eyes. 

“ Where did you get that ? ” he asked. 

“ Mr. Hilton gave it to me. Do not look so aston- 
ished. I would not tell you if you were not a connec- 
tion, but 1 am engaged to Ernest Hilton.” 

In thinking over this conversation after the depar- 
ture of the guests, Miss Vanborough found it difficult 
to account satisfactorily for Gerard’s manner of re- 
ceiving this intelligence. 

“ He scorned stunned,” she said to herself. “ Can 
he possibly have fallen in love with me himself? No, 
no ; I have seen too much of that sort of thing to be 
mistaken. If he is an unhappy lover — which is not 
unlikely — he is not mine. ’ 

Meantime, Gerard was debating with himself as to 
the course of action he ought to pursue. Explicit as 
Miss Vanborough’s statement had been, he had 
sought to verify it. This he had succeeded in doing 
by means of an apparently careless remark to his 
friend as they walked home. 

“ Lucilla Vanborough ! Oh yes ! You and she 
seemed to get on very well this evening, but you had 
better take care, for she is engaged ! ” 

“ So I heard. To a man in Calcutta, is it not ? ” 

“Yes—some fellow that she met on board ship. 
Her own people are very angry about it. They say 
he only wants her for her moftey — her dollars are past 
counting — but she will not listen to a word they say. 
Her parents are dead, and she is quite independent. 
I believe she means to go to Calcutta next spring, and 
be married there.” 

Gerard spent the greater part of that night walking 
up and down his room tr^dng to decide on the proper 
course to take. Should he or should he not make 
Marian aware of her lover’s treachery ? Was it right 
or just to her to let her continue to love and trust this 
man, he being all the while engaged to another woman 
— a woman to whom he had spoken words of love 
while the sound of Marian’s farewell must have yet 
lingered in his ears ? 
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On the other hand, the feeling of irrepressible joy — 
of upspringing hope— at the thought that Marian 
would again be free, made him feci as if it would be 
treachery to his rival to make use of the knowledge 
he had thus accidentally obtained. And also, would 
not Marian in future look upon him with suspicion 
and distrust as the person who had shattered her day- 
dreams and unmasked her lover But at length 
common sense prevailed. It was right that Marian 
should know the truth, and since the knowledge of it 
had come accidentally into his possession, it was on 
him that the telling of it devolved. So the early dawn 
found him writing to Dr. Leigh. He told his story 
without note or comment : his conversation with Miss 
Vanborough, the miniature, and his friend^s contirma- 
tion of her statement. In conclusion, he said : “It 
goes to my heart to be compelled to give Marian this 
pain. Loving her as I do, I would rather even sec 
her married to another man than know that she was 
going through what I have endured since 1 lost her. 

I think, though, that I pity Miss Vanborough the most. 
1 trust that 1 may never meet Hilton again.” 

The answer to this letter came in due time. The 
news had been no surprise to him. Dr. Leigh wrote, 
and Marian herself had been in some degree pre- 
pared for it. Ernest's letters had become fewer and 
colder of late ; he had spoken dcspondingly of his 
prospects, and had hinted that it would be better for 
Marian if the engagement were at an end. This 
letter had made her anxious and unhappy, and she 
had shown it to her father, but had shrunk fi'om his 
advice to break off her engagement, believing that 
Ernest only suggested such a step for her sake. Now, 
however, she was convinced, and her final letter to 
Ernest had gone, enclosed in one from her father. 
Dr. Leigh concluded by thanking his stepson for the 
part he had taken in the affair, and expressing a hope 
that things would in time fall out according to his 
wishes. 

Another year went by, leaving Gerard still in 
Canada. His wish to return to England and sec 
Marian grew stronger every day, but he still resisted 
it, fearing to lose all by being too precipitate. Marian 
had felt her cousin’s defection very much, her father 
wrote, although she had made brave efforts to seem 
as usual. She was looking brighter and better now, 
but he doubted if she would ever be her old self 
again. So Gerard remained, doubting and hesitating, 
until the question was decided for him by the news of 
Dr. Heights sudden death. It was Marian who wrote 
to him this time. His mother was very ill also, she 
said, and longing to see him. Could he not manage 
to come home, if only for a time ? He had been con- 
templating a return so long that his arrangements 
were quickly made, and within a month of Dr. Leigh’s 
death, he was again in Farchester, sad at heart for 
the loss of the man who had always looked oh him as 
his own son, and who had treated him with a judicious 
and sympathetic kindness of which few fathers would 
have been capable. 

He found his mother prostrated by the shock of 
her husband’s death, and still in a critical state, and 


his chief attention was, of course, given to her. But 
the sight of Marian’s slight black-robed figure, her 
pale face under its halo of red-brown hair, and her 
dark sad eyes, smote him to the heart. He could 
not tell how far her evident unhappiness was due to 
her father’s death, but he took it for granted that 
some of it at least was to be attributed to the loss of 
her lover, and he put his own hopes aside. Some 
time in the distant future she might listen to him, but 
he would not molest her now. 

As time went on, Mrs. Leigh slowly recovered, and 
life at Farchester settled down into a regular routine. 
Gerard had, in accordance with liis mother’s wishes, 
resigned his Canadian post, and was now looking for 
a similar one in England. Mrs. Leigh seemed to 
take it for granted that they were all to live together, 
and Marian spoke no word of dissent. Gerard’s aim 
was now so to master his own feelings that no sus- 
picion of them might interfere with her calm accep- 
tance of him as a brother. 

One evening, after Mrs. Leigh had gone to bed, 
Marian asked (]erard to come into the study to help 
her in sorting and arranging her father's papers—a 
work that she had undertaken in consequence of Mrs. 
Leigh’s unfitness for any exertion or agitation. She 
and C^crard worked on quietly for a time, often 
touched by little evidences of thought and care for the 
welfare of others which they found among the dead 
man’s memoranda. Late in the evening, Gerard 
stood up to replenish the fire, which had gone down, 
and, while so engaged, he was startled by an exclama- 
tion from Marian. (loing over to her, he saw in her 
hands his own letter to his stepfather telling of his 
discovery of Hilton’s engagement to the American 
girl. 

Marian,” he said hastily, “ put that away, dear. 
What is the use of awaking painful memories 

But Marian paid no heed to his words ; her eyes 
were fixed on the paragraph of the letter in which 
(icrard alluded to his own love for her. 

“ Oh, Gerard ! ” she gasped at length. “ I never 
suspected this — never dreamed of such a thing. And 

1 asked you to help me, and talked about How 

heartless you must have thought me ! ” 

My dearest, you never were heartless. If you did 
give me pain, it was all unknowingly. • I only paid 
the penalty of my own folly in thinking that you could 
love me.” 

“ But that is a thing of the past ; you are not un- 
happy now ? 

“ My love for you is not, and never will be, a thing 
of the past. It is unchanged and unchanging. But 
the worst of the pain is over. If I could but know 
that you were happy, Marian, I should not so much 
mind.” 

Marian laid her head on her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. 

Don’t grieve for me, Marian. Your share of the 
suffering was wDrse than mine. Here, leave the 
papers to me ; I will put them up. You are not fit to 
do any more work to-night.” He held the door open 
for her, and she passed out silently and with bent head. 
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Gerard went back to the table and sat down. “ Fool 
that I was,” he thought, “ to write such a letter ! I 
wonder the doctor did not burn it at once. Now that 
she knows, she will distrust and avoid me. And she 
will not remain with my mother if I am there. I 
must go back to Canada. Just when I thought I 
should be near her ! ” 

He sat motionless, leaning back in his chair and 
thinking, until he was roused by seeing the 6ame of 
the lamp flicker and wane. Hastily gathering up the 
papers, he put them under lock and key, and groped 
his way upstairs. 

Next morning Marian did not come down to break- • 
fast, and Gerard, thinking. that she wished to avoid 
him, made some business in the next town, which 
kept him out all day. When he came in it was quite 
dark ; the fire-lighted drawing-room looked tempting 
through the open door, and he went in. He thought 
at first that the room was empty, but in a moment a 
slender black-robed figure rose from the depths of a 
chair in the darkest corner, and Marian came forward. 
She asked him some questions about his day, and 
gave him some news of his mother, and then silence 


fell upon them. They had remained standing on the 
1 ‘ug, Qcrard leaning against the mantelpiece, Marian 
at a little distance, the firelight falling full upon her, 
showing her slender figure in its close-fitting black 
dress, and her bent head crowned with its coils of red- 
bronze hair. At length she broke the silence. 

“Gerard, you said last night that you were still un- 
•changed ; is that so ? ” 

“ In my love for you I am unchanged, now and 
always ! ’’ he answered. 

“ 1 am not so steadfast,’’ she whispered. “ I am 
changed. After what you said last night, I know that 
1 must no longer look on you as a brother, and I 
cannot do without you, Gerard ! ” 

Joy and w onder kept him motionless and incredu- 
lous for a moment. Then, as he heard her little 
appealing cry, and saw' her outstretched hands, he 
made one step forward and caught her in his arms. 

“ Marian, do you know what you are saying?” 

‘‘ T do. I understand now what my father meant 
when he said I was unable to appreciate real love. 
He said that I should learn to do so when it was too 
late ; but it is not too late yet, is it, Gerard ? ” 
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|WO little mites and a dog were 
playing in the nursery. They 
had a feast spread out on a 
liny table, and were sitting on 
footstools ; between them, 
obediently perched on a doll’s 
chair, was the dog, their constant and 
beloved playmate. Jack got up to 
ask nurse for some more sugar; re- 
turning with his treasure, Winnie 
greeted him with — 

“ Oh, Jack ! Toby has cated up all 
the feast.” 

Before looking for the offender, Jack 
says gravely — 

“Winnie, you should not 
say eated ; you should say 
‘etten.’ ” 

We wonder why, when 
verbs are so annoying, Jack 
should think one form of 
participle better , than another. The dear 
things are so funny with their talk. Some- 
times a golden-haired darling of three, with 
eyes of wisdom and rosebud mouth, can 
speak no intelligible word, when lo I one day 
he launches into long and complete sentences, 
reminding one of the parrot who could never 
be caught practising, but listened for weeks 
to a particular sentence, and then at an 


appropriate moment made the remark, as if it had 
just suggested itself to his mind. 

“ Baby talk ” is fascinating ; we arc constantly sur- 
prised at the ideas which spring up in the minds of 
the little ones, and often more so at the words in which 
they clothe them. “ Why do 1 have pictures in my 
pillow, mother ? ” is a definition of dreams better than 
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most of us could supply haphazard. “ Mother, I have 
cold water in my boots,” explains the feeling of 
intensely cold feet with considerable force. The way 
the mites construct their sentences is funny, too ; we 
knew a little boy who would never put his verbs in 
the usual place, but said, Me up take,” “ On put 
boots,” “ Upstairs go,” “ I ’way go, leave all alone, dada, 
you,” etc. ; while his sister had a fashion of miscalling 
words which yet displayed some intelligence. A 
hammock she always called a hang’Upj a rockery was 
to her a crockery j she told her governess one day that 
mother said it was hashed Wednesday^ and they 
must go to church ; drilling she called quadrilling; 
her overall pinafores were overcrawls^ and battered 
pudding ” was her favourite dish ; Shocking-headed 
Peter did as well, perhaps, as the real name for the 
obnoxious Struwwelpetcr of her story-book, and 
benzoline was excusable, in place of venison, for a 
haunch which had been hanging a considerable time 
in the larder. 

Their speech interests us, these dear, chubby ones, 
with the large eyes, the wistful looks, and the un- 
stinted demonstrations of their love ; but their amuse- 
ments divert us more. What quaint things amuse 
them — how early they display the dramatic instinct 
which is latent in us all ! Watch a boy and girl some 
wet afternoon, when the bag of “dressing-up” clothes 
is produced, and see how the wearing of a long shawl 
for a train, a bit of lace, and an old fan transform 
quiet little Dollie into a person of majesty and grace ; 
she is the queen for the time being, and her very 
facial lines are altered ; while Bobby as the prince, is 
gentle and courteous ; as, unfortunately, he wjll not be 
an hour hence. Some children play at being all the 
animals in the Zoo, some at being kings and queens ; 
some transform themselves into “ mother and 
father,” and two children we knew had a desperate 
game which went on night after night in thrilling con- 


versations. They were good-natured burglars, and 
their butt and laughing-stock was a fat policeman, 
whom they led through will - o’ - the - wisp dances. 
Where mites of five or six could have heard of the 
incidents they related, puzzled their belongings to 
imagine. 

We pity the lonely children who are so guarded and 
tended that they often lose their originality ; they 
surprise us by their polite behaviour, their clean 
clothes, and the way they amuse themselves with 
“ diversion for one,” but we feel w^hen the mite has 
spent a ni^fht with more riotous companions, has 
been meekly wrapped up by his nurse, and has bid ^ 
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farewell to his hostess with a speech of thanks, that 
we miss something. We are more inclined to kiss 
Jacky or Jenny, who rebelliously say they cannot go 
home yet, and ask their entertainer “ when she will 
have them again t 

The way learning comes to them is strange, too. A 
small thing of five will be found reading for his 

(or more often her) own 

another of seven, words of 
insurmountable. One 

THK rKnpiiR BOY. left SO by a cjiielcss liousc- 

iiiaid. .She moved to 
close them, and saw, on the parapet beneath, her 
little boy, a child of four, crawling along the ledge 
about eight inches wide, having got out of one window, 
and intending to enter by the other. The heroic mother 
had strength to make no sound, but go back from the 
window and hide herself behind the bed curtain till 
she saw. the little fat hands grasping the sill of the 
window of entry, and then she gently went forward 
with a smile. The terror of the few seconds of waiting 
must have seemed to her eternal. 

The little ones surprise us sometimes with a touch 
of sarcasm. A mite of four whom we knew was 
watching her elder brother and 
sister being dressed for a party. 

“Why don’t you dress me 
too, nurse ? ” she inquired. 

“Because you haven't been 
asked to go, dear,'’ was the 


“Why wasn’t I asked? Am 
I too U£ly ? ” said the scrap, 
who was decidedly not plain. 

Their likes and dislikes are 
embarrassing. A small boy of 
our acquaintance showed his 
liking for people by standing 
quite still and looking at them. 
He used always to gaze in this 


fashion at the rector, who, one day, was rather 
annoyed by the persistent stare of the great brown 
eyes, and said rather sharply — 

“ Why do you look at me so ? ” 

“ Because 1 like to watch your eyes : they always 
speak kind,” was the flattering reply. 

Another time this boy climbed on Ins mother’s lap, 
and said, trembling with excitement— 

7Jo send that lady away ; 1 can’t tfcar to look at 
her, mother ! ” 

There was nothing about the visitor that anyone 
else could find fault with. 

Who does not remember the happiness of a visit to 
the seaside with the little ones ? \Vhen the weather 
is fine, the lodgings all that can be desired, and 
mother has time to “ rest and be thankful,” how in- 
tense are the pleasures in which she shares. The first 
day of shrimp catching, when the little grey creatures 
are caught and brought home, and, being boiled by 
nurse, are discovered by the happy fishermen to turn 
pink, and curl up their tails like those at the fish- 
monger’s, and to be positively eaten by the elders ; 
the finding of sea beasties, the building of a great 
fortress on the sand, and surrounding it with a moat, 
above which it proudly stands when the tide comes in ; 
the picnics in the neighbouring bay, the paddling, the 
donkey rides, the boating : these pleasures bring to 
the little faces looks of rapture which will not often 
appear there in the coining future, and yield a store 
of memories which are lasting joys. 

We marvel at the little ones when they display their 
different tendencies in their very early years. A 
child of four who says “ I suppose that is what is 
called a view,” the first time he looks round from a 
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hill-top, will probably have a keen eye for the beauties 
of Nature ; while one who finds it easier to draw the 
thing his little tongue cannot find words to explain, 
may be taken to have the makings of an artist in him. 
The little ones who put tlieir fingers in their mouths 
and stare at small visitors, are not likely to develop 
into such sociable beings as those who bring toys, and 
start conversation for the benefit of their guests. The 
anxious-minded ones, who recollect that frocks must 
be kept tidy, lessons learned, and puddles never 
walked into, suffer real anxiety in their endeavours to 
keep friends who are not so wise, in the way they 
should go. 

Their patience in illness is one thing that must 
always astonish an observer. Why are they so free 
from frctfulness, so grateful, so able to bear pain— 


real pain— so obedient and so helpful Is it (as some- 
one has suggested) because they have no care for the 
future and very little memory of the past to guide 
them as to what may befall them in the shape of suffer- 
ing.^ It may be so, and that they can do it because 
they have only each moment’s pain to bear, with 
neither foresight nor retrospect; but still, that does 
not explain what every nurse and doctor must have 
noticed in the behaviour of young children. 

The darlings ! how much delight they give us — how 
much anxiety and pain—and how heavily they make 
us feel our responsibilities, what lessons they teach 
us ! Their smiles light up our lives, and their tears 
obscure the sun. Happy is he or she whom they 
adopt for their friend, for their instinct is pure, and 
they cannot flatter or be insincere. 

M. R. L. 



IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

IIY ALFRED F. ROnBIN.S. 

HI —HOW MEMBERS ARE WHIPPED. 


HAKESPEARE, that universal provider 
of quotations, who, even though an 
institution had not been invented, 
foresaw its coming with unerring eye, 
had plainly before his prophetic vision 
a modern parliamentary use when he 
made Angelo express the hope to his 
companion that he would find “ good 
cause to whip them all.” For, al- 
though the elaborate system of 
House of Commons management now adopted by 
every party and, indeed, by every political fraction, was 
unknown in the glorious days of great Elizabeth, it 
commenced with the independent display of power by 
Parliament in the succeeding reign of the first Janies ; 
and the very term with which it is coininonly labelled 
carries us back to the time when the House was mainly 
composed of squires, and when “the country party 
was not merely a name hut a power. Even the title 
“ Whip,” as applied to the energetic party official who 
prevents his pack from going astray, does not preserve 
the full flavour of that of “whipper-in,” which was 
accustomed to be used in the days when St. Stephen’s 
was full of foxliunters, but which is now to be found only 
in the always-belated dictionaries, in the speeches of 
Cobden and Bright, and in those of the oldest among 
our parliamentarians. The present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, used it in the House of 
Commons as lately as the June of 1892 ; but, with one 
consent, the reporters in the Gallery sought to correct 
the possessor of such obviously less political experi- 
ence than themselves, and when he said wbippers- 
in,” made him say “ whips.” 

What, then, are these “ whippers-in ” of an earlier 
parliamentary day, or “Whips,” as they are now 
universally known } If one is to believe the dictionaries, 
they are persons in a parlous state, for the taint of an 


old and corrupt period suffuses them still. And while 
one dictionary informs its readers that a “whipper-in” 
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is “ in Parliament one who enforces party discipline 
among the supporters of the Ministry or Oppo- 
sition, and urges their attendance on all ques- 
tions of importance,” and another applies the same 
almost obsolete term to persons “whose duty it is to 
rally the members of a party, to bring them to their 
posts when their presence is required, secure their 
votes, ensure their support, etc.,” a third would make 
that ambiguous “ etc. almost too clear by observing 
that “ to give him greater influence, the Ministerial 
Whip holds, or is supposed to hold, the minor patron- 
age of the Treasury.” But these definitions, despite ana- 
chronisms, and “etc.’s,” and “supposed’s,” give a suffici- 
ently general idea of the duties of a Whip. Even when 
his party is in office, he is not to be ranked among the 
minor members of the Administration — those janis- 
saries of the Government, as they were once called, 
whose only duty is to make a House, keep a House, 
and cheer the Minister. And. whether his party is in 
or out of place, the work of a Whip is so long, so 
delicate, and so laborious, that one can only admire 
the patriotic .self-sacrifice, the absolute devotion to 
their country, exemplified by the various worthy gentle- 
men who fill the position. 

From certain points of view, it is unfortunate that 
Whips have not fallen into the fashion of our time and 
published their “ Reminiscences,” for, if they had, 
talcs could still be told of how in politics some -- 
though not Walpole’s “all”— men have their price. 
That price, as far as the Whips are concerned, is not 



THE lllGHT HON. R. MARJORIBANKS, M.P., PATRONAGE .SECRE- 
TARY TO THE TREASURY (CHIEF MINISTERIAL WHIP). 
{From a photograph by Masrs. Bassano, 41, Pall MaU, S. IV.) 





the splendid shilling, but the safe scat, the coveted 
baronetcy, or the still morc-sought-for peerage ; and 
when Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, proudly claims in the City of London, as a 
result of his varied experiences, that he has not yet 
met the man with whom he could not effect a “^deal,” 
he puts only in blunt fashion what every succeeding 
Chief Whip could whisper in diplomatic phrase — if only 
a Chief Whip ever condescended to confidence : which 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

The Chief Whip, in fact, whether in office or in 
Opposition, is the keystone of the fabric of party 
organisation ; and although he may have able assist- 
ants, it is to him that members look for aid in emer- 
gencies, and for him that Ministers send when in 
straits. Probably because the Whig or Liberal party 
is composed of more sections than the Tory or Con- 
servative, and contains a greater number of persons 
eager to press the solution of certain problems, the 
Whips whose achievements are most remembered by 
parliamentarians are of the former persuasion, for upon 
their shoulders has fallen the heavier burden of 
management. “ Ben ” Stanley, as he was always 
called by his friends, “Sir Benjamin Backbite,” as he 
was known to his foes, was Lord Melbourne’s leading 
Whip at a time when, night after night, Ministers could 
count upon a majority of no more than five, and when 
every art of political cajolery had to be used to keep it 
even at that figure. In his days, members were 
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brought from the death-bed of a parent to give their 
vote ; Others were refused a “pair’^ even when desiring 
to attend the funeral of one dearest to them ; and one 
unhappy representative of the people who had broken 
his leg was brought to Westminster at the risk of his 
life because a critical division was expected. Sir 
William Hayter, the next great Whig Whip, lived 
in less savage times— for it is comforting to reflect 
that our parliamentary manners have markedly 
improved within the past sixty years— but he excelled 
in the genial art of capturing votes by conciliation ; 
and the story was long told of how, when serving with 
zeal the Government of Lord Palmerston, he took four 
Conservative members for a walk in St. James’s Park, 
where they smoked the cigar of contemplation in his 
company, while the Whigs were winning upon a narrow 
division not far away. 

It is only a few of our present-day politicians, 
however, who can recall Stanley and Hayter ; but 
Brand, and Glyn, and Adam among the Liberal Chief 
Whips, Taylor, and Dyke, and Winn among the Con- 
servative, have left memories which haunt the Lobby 
like pleasant spectres, and which tell of hard party 
work well done. For it is not to be imagined that 
there arc no such difticulties to overcome as used to 
trouble the Whips of earlier days ; and the sober- 
minded constituent who regards the House of Com- 
mons as a model of decorum and a training-place for 
deportment would have his confidence shaken if he 
knew all the devices which even yet are employed to 
secure a full House in anxious times. Within the 
past few Parliaments a member has voted who was 
brought to Westminster from a private lunatic asylum, 
to which he was at once returned ; another has parti- 
cipated who was so ill while waiting for the division 
bells to ring that his friends feared he might die in one 
of the adjoining rooms before they could secure his 
vote ; and a third, who, from cerebral or other excite- 
ment, could not decide even at the last moment into 
which lobby to go, was almost literally fought for by 
the contending parties, and dragged this way and that, 
until he was hauled off by the stronger faction, and, 
after passing the wicket, was carefully sent home in a 
cab. These may be considered as among the major 
incidents of the Parliamentary fray ; but among the 
minor are such as are to be noted upon every occasion 
of an important division. It is almost impossible for 
the impartial observer to withhold the tribute of tears 
—whether of sympathy or laughter cannot at this point 
be discussed— as he listens to the woes of some members 
at such a period. More than once in recent years has 
a representative been peremptorily summoned by the 
Whip to abbreviate his honeymoon and return to 
Westminster ; and men have been even known to 
decline a dinner with the most illustrious personages 
because of a command from the same dread ofificiaL 
The guileless politician who has been accustomed 
to look upon his local member as a superior and really 
important personage may wonder, as he does at a 
conjuring entertainment, “ how it’s done.” On the face 
of it, the whipping apparatus is simplicity itself. 
Disraeli, among his many attacks upon Pefel, pictured 
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the then Prime Minister as one whose hatred 
of slavery extended to every place except the 
benches behind him. “ There the gang is 
still assembled, and there the thong of the 
whip still sounds.*' But that description 
of the process is as picturesquely exag- 
gerated as Mr. John Morley's idea — before 
he entered Parliament — that the Whip was 
merely “ the official who runs diligently up 
and down the back stairs of the party, and 
tells the Minister that a measure is practic- 
able, and required in the interests of the 
band.'* A well-disciplined party is neither, 
as Disraeli hinted, a gang of slaves in dread 
of the lash, nor, as Mr. Morley woulcf cer- 
tainly not now believe, a band of brigands 
eager for plunder ; and the Whip, there- 
fore, is not quite the embodiment of evil 
portrayed by young politicians and candid 
friends. If he were, Lavater studied in 
vain, and physiognomy is not the slightest 
indication of character ; for how could even 
the most suspicious think ill of the serene 
calm of Mr. Arnold Morley, the late Chief 
Whip to the Gladstonian Liberal parly ; the 
buoyant gaiety of Mr. Marjoribanks, the 
present holder of that position ; the equable 
smile of Mr. Akers- Douglas, the most suc- 
cessful Whip the Conservatives have had 
for many a year ; or the candid countenance 
of Mr. Anstruther, who has succeeded the 
always genial Lord Wolmer in “whipping*^ 
the Liberal Unionists ? Suspicion, in such 
circumstances, would surely be an indictment of 
nature. 

Yet, as .the reader will be bound to think, there 
must be more than a pleasing presence on the part 
of the Whip and a devotion to principle on that of the 
representative, to account for the former’s power and 
the latter’s complaisance. N o more than a few members 
are to be tempted with a riband or bought with a 
baronetcy, and, as for the rest, no allurement is pos- 
sible. It is, in fact, not allurement but terror which 
affects the nervous member, and the terror is that of 
his constituents. Let the case, for instance, be sup- 
posed of a group which holds strong opinions upon 
a certain subject, the expression of which, and espe- 
cially if carried to a division, will weaken the party to 
which they belong. The members of such a group 
will be blind to the frowns of their leaders, deaf to the 
remonstrances of the Whip ; serene in their conscious- 
n6ss of independent virtue, they proclaim their inten- 
tion of proceeding to the bitter end, and the Whip goes 
quietly to his room, and writes to some influential sup- 
porter? of each. What follows? Letters come back 
to them by return of post, warning them to be wary 
how they injure the party ; the voices just before so 
shrill in declaration of independence fade to a whisper, 
their possessors begin with one accord to make excuses, 
and the incipient “ cave ” dv<(indles to a crevice, and is 
seen no more. That is how more than one promising 
“split in a party” has been smothered in its birth 


during recent years ; and it would not be surprising to 
find that so simple a plan proves effective again. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course, no such 
exercise of extraneous pressure is necessary, for the 
sense of party discipline is sufficiently keen all round 
to lead members to answer the appeals of the Whip. 
The duties of those holding that office are, however, 
never light, dull as the customary business of the 
parliamentary day may be. The Chief Whip of every 
section, before he comes to Westminster in the 
afternoon, has various affairs to transact in connection 
with the organisation of his parly ; but if he happen 
to be the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury — the 
official title of the leading Ministerial Whip— he has 
also to frequently consult with those Ministers who arc 
mainly responsible for the conduct of business in the 
House of Commons. Let us follow the Patronage 
Secretary from Whitehall to Westminster, and, without 
seeking to penetrate his jealously-guarded sanctum, 
entered from the Members’ Lobby, let the routine 
work of him and his colleagues be watched. The 
inscrutable Chief is here, there, and everywhere within 
the compass of the House and the Lobby from the 
moment the Chaplain reads prayers to that one, many 
an hour later, when the chief doorkeeper has sounded 
the welcome question, “ Who goes home ? ” and the 
lights are lowered in Barry’s Gothic halls. Now he is 
in his room discussing an important point of party 
organisation with some influential supporter from the 
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constituencies , then he is in an odd corner soothing 
the susceptibilities of a too independent member. In 
another minute he is on the Treasury Bench, in eager 
conference with the Leader of the House , the division 
bells ring, and he acts as the principal teller , he walks 
up the floor, with profound bows to the Speaker, and, 
standing on the extreme right of the row of four tellers, 
reads out the figures of the vote And this lound of 
duties IS again and again lepeattd until the adjouin 
ment, when his final task is to h ind in to the Clerk at 
the Table the (jovtinnunt notices of motion for the 
next sitting, and to set ih it the circular has been des- 1 
patched to all the Ministtiid members, summoning 
them to their posts when the House meets agiin 
In the routine w oik of “whipping,” the Pitronage 
Secretary has consider iblc aid from the loui or five 
other membeis of the Ministiv who foim the full stiff 
of this department Sir Willnm Waliond, Mi Sidney 
Herbeit, loid Aitluii Hill, and Loid Buighleygavc 
such aid to Mr Douglis in the last Pailiament , Mr 
Thom is 1 Ills, Ml C uiston, and Mr William McArlhut’ 
are among those who similaily iidMi Marjoiib inks in 
"the new one The second lieasui) Whip who Wfls 
Sir William Waliond, and is now Mi 1 llis— isalwrfjs 
the junior MinisteriU teller, and he has to wander to 
and fro almost as much as his Chief, the ical monotony 
and even drudgt ry of the work falling upon the juniors 
These gentlemen, bnehcaded, as is the eustom with 
Whips—who, indeed, aie the only hatless folk icgularly 
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seen in the Lobbv — have to be continually “on the 
pounce ’ foi mcmbeis of then pait) 1 hey have to 
leain who aie piesent and who absent , when a man h iS 
put in an appearance they must not let him go unless he 
has ai ranged a “pair” with one of the other side, or 
will piomise to be speedily back , and the> have daily 
to secuie that a sufficient number of members dine 
within tlic piecincts to prevent, on a Government night, 
a count out dm mg the dinner hour They guard the 
dooiwav with a vigilance which evokes both awe and 
admiiation from the looker on, whose sense of humour 
IS appealed to, however, by the spectacle of grave 
senators, the ornaments of Quarter Sessions or the 
arbitcis of lown Councils, humbly suing the Whips for 
permission to leave the premises for one short hour. 
As K is the duty of Ministers to make and keep a 
House when (lOvernment business has to be transacted, 
It IS, of course, upon their A\hips that the heaviest 
routine woik falls , but those of the other sections have 
to take care of their own rflen , and they do not alway s 
find the task an easy one 

And now for the difference between the Whip with 
a large initial and the whip with a small one The 
formei is the official, and the latter is the ciicular he 
issues the form of which varies with the importance 
of the expected division Upon ordinary occasions the 
invitation to members is couched in mild terms, but, as 
the need for their 4 ttcndance becomes more marked, the 
emphasis of the summons is increased by underlining, 
until a whip headed “Most Urgent,” and with three, 
four, or five lines scored beneath the principal words, is 
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one which a party member disregards at his peril. In 
addition to these circulars, there are the summonses, 
almost partaking of the character of a whip, issued by 
the respective leaders at the commencement of each 
session. Such a one as that sent by Mr. Gladstone 
from Florence five years ago, or by Mr. Balfour at the 
opening of the present Parliament, may be considered 
historic. 

The members who are to be seen in the Lobby with 
note-book frequently in hand, and without a hat, play 
an important part in our parliamentary life. It is the 
habit of some superior folk to disparage them, un- 
knowing or forgetting that from the ranks of the 
Whips, from the arrangers of the “ ^ner lists,’* and 
from the performers of “ door-mat dl^,” have sprung 
some famous parliamentarians. Mr. Gladstone had a 
narrow escape from being one of them, for his first 
appointment was that of Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
which was changed to the Colonial Under-Secretary- 
ship only because electoral disaster had befallen a 
colleague ; while the present Speaker, like his prede- 
cessor, had passed a period of service as Whip before 
attaining the position of First Commoner in the 
realm. The office is a thankless one ; Premiers 
reward it with peerages, colonial governorships, 
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baronetcies, and— though very rarely — seats in the 
Cabinet ; but parties are seldom grateful, and even so 
strikingly successful a Whip as Mr. Douglas did well 
to* take a testimonial in the earlier portion of his 
official career. Yet, so fissiparous is the tendency ot 
modern political life, that the number of whipping 
organisations is on the increase, and where once were 
only Whig and 'Fory, are now Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, Liberal Unionist and Nationalist, and among the 
last section are Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite ; while in 
the defunct Parliament the Radical Committee had 
Whips all their own, one who was associated with 
them giving, through Mr. Goschen, the nickname 
“ Jacoby n’* to our * political vocabulary. With the 
growth in number has come a necessity for revising 
and supplementing the accommodation accorded to 
them at Westminster. This session Mr. Anstruther 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Liberal Unionist 
Whips, need no longer to use the room of their Con- 
servative allies ; and Mr. Deasy and Sir Thomas 
tesmonde, the Whips of the majority of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, have likewise an apartment of 
«ir own. But at the present rate of increase, separate 
s&tions will soon be so many that there will be almost 
more members “ whipping ” than whipped.” 
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A CHAPTER ON LIIJFLS. 
HE Easter recess, winding up 
with the Monday Bank Holi- 
day, was, by the mutual con- 
sent of our rival friends, to 
be, as usual, devoted to still 
further horticultural progress. 

; “Well, Charles,” said 
Jolin, “I am delighted with 
my subject. It is the ‘ Lilies 
of the Field,’ Alice,” w’’ ^ 
knowing look at he 
however, merely rc 
with a more than 
rosy smile, in remembrance 
of a certain picnic long ago. And he continued, “ and 
so impatient am I in the memory of their glory that I 
am embarrassed, at the very outset.” 

“ But I had better be methodical and talk first of the 
soil best adapted for lilies in general. For the most 
part, then, they like a rich soil, with plenty of sandy 
loam in the compound. Then again, of course, some 
varieties like an aspect that looks south, and a good 
supply of sandy peat into the bargain, A fibrous peat 
soil is what some of the American, and certainly the 
Japanese, sorts mostly delight in. Paxton, the great 
authority, considers white to be the original species. 
Some three hundred years ago, then, or thereabouts, 
was the plain white lily— thought 
to be introduced into England from the Levant, as 
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also was Lilium Bulbiferitm^ an orange-coloured 
flower that blooms in June, and of which there are 
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GOLDEN-RAYED LILY (LILIUM AURATUM), 
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several varieties. And though it is generally the cus- 
tom to send off the best firework the last of all, I 
cannot longer delay the mention of a comparatively 
modern glory, Li Hum Auraium, or the golden-rayed 
lily of Japan. And then, when we are so busy over 
our re-potting in the month of February, that month 
had better perhaps be named as the best adapted for 
planting the Lilium Auratum in a pot, though I might 
here say, in passing, that any specimciLs that have been 
quietly slumbering through die winter in a cold frame, 
may, in this now coming month of April, be planted 
out in soil that is best adapted for their growth. Only 
last July did I see one in full and magnificent bloom 
in an open garden on a side border that looked about 
south-east, and this was within four miles from Charing 
Cross ! But to go back to the potting of our golden- 
rayed lily bulb. As for the soil more particularly suited 
to it, it would do very well in that we have already 
named, with the addition perhaps of some thoroughly 
decayed horse manure and some wood ashes." But in 
all our potting we must never neglect the use of sand. 
And then we must be careful to use a good and large- 
sized pot, as it would never do later on to have our 
plant what is called pot-bound,’ that is, thrown back 
and stunted for want of room. It is easy, by the way, 
to ascertain at any time if any given plant is pot-bound 
by simply tapping it gently and with the pot on its 
side in our hand, removing the plant from the soil for 
a moment ; and if we find a multitude of%oots, like a 


quantity of covering iht whole surface cA the 

soil, the plant is pot-bound. Do not quite fill your 
pot with soil. See, of course, first of all, carefully tq 
the drainage of the pot with crocks, in the usual way, 
and have a good three inches of soil over your bulb. 
And next, your pot can then be placed in a cold 
frame, but give it at the outset no water, and let no 
spring frosts touch it : but as soon as your eye is 
gladdened by the sight of the fresh green spike you 
will do well to plunge your pot, say, in some tan taken 
from some old cucumber frame. Later, as your plant 
grows rapidly in height, it will, of course, require sup- 
port by staking. The scent of the flower is almost 
overpoweringly superb. It will grow to some four 
feet in height, while the blossoms themsqlves, white, 
tinted with gold and spotted with crimson, arc often 
some nine inches in width. The bulbs themselves can 
be had from ninepence to half-a-crown each, ora more 
choice and selected species up to five shillings each.” 

“Well done, John,” suddenly exclaimed Charles, 
as he became more animated and interested ; “ but 
now give us the names of a few thoroughly hardy lilies 
of other kinds, and never mind even if they are a little 
old-fashioned, for I cling with an increasing fondness 
to the flowers that our grandfathers loved.” 

“ Well, then,” said John, “ there is, for example, the 
Lilium Andinum^ that bears a fine scarlet flower in 
July, indigenous to North America, from which we got 
it more than seventy years ago ; and then there is the 
TAlium Canadensc^ so called, of course, from its Cana- 
dian home, which gives us, also in July, a light orange- 
coloured flower. A yellow specimen again is the Lilium 
Sibiricum,, which hails from Siberia, while we get from 
China the Japonicum.^ and from Japan the 

Speciosum^ which is sometimes, too, called the Lilium 
Ijincifolium.^ and which bears an orange-coloured 
flower in August. The Lilium Japonicum is a tall 
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grower — as, indeed, we know are many others— and 
grows to some five feet in height. Lilies of the valley, 
as we know, Alice — here the roses came again — do 
well in quite shaded places. 1 know well a noble bed 
in a suburban garden that never sees the sun and is 
surrounded on all sides by trees. They are such 
universal favourites that if Charles will let me I should 
like, when I have time, to say a little more about them, 
for we cannot, in a brief half-hour’s talk, discuss the 
merits of every class of lily. Nor have 1 even named 
the Lilium Martagon^ of which there are several 
varieties. For general gaiety and variety of colour, the 
Lilium Martagon can hardly be surpassed, the bloom 
being of a purple, white, lilac and orange-coloured 
class. But where are we to begin and where can we 
stop in discussing the glories of the flower garden 
“ And there is another very old-fashioned flower of 
our grandfather’s days, now that we arc discussing the’ 
lily and bulb tribe in general, and that is,” said Charles, 
(M. Arum Macnlatum Album, You have not 
think, said anything of it.” ^ 

“Well,’^ said John, ‘Mt is so well known to us thac 
little need be said of it : its pure white flower with the 
single yellow central spike and its long green leaves, 
make it a useful and popular flower either in our 
greenhouse or table decoration ; it is plentiful enough 
at weddings and we see it in the mourning wreath as 
often. Of course, just now in April it is blooming in 
profusion, but for decorative purposes last Christmas 
florists were asking from sixpence to ninepence for 
each single head of bloom, but we can purchase the 
bulbs at some very reasonable rate — something like 
three shillings a dozen is perhaps an average price. 
We can, too, readily propagate them by a simple division 
of the roots when the plants have gone out of flower. 

There are other varieties of the Arum of which we 
inight merely instance a few ; for example, there is the 
Arum Italicum^ known to us now for upwards of two 


hundred years ; it flowers, however, a little later than 
this, about June, I think, and is of a light yellow.” 

“ That Bermuda Easter lily that I see blooming so 
gracefully over there,” said Charles, when they found 
themselves presently in the greenhouse, “ is a rather 
more expensive one, is it not ? ” 

Undoubtedly more is wanted for it than is asked 
for the modest Arum : I should say ninepence would 
be the very lowest price for any single bulb, and for 
many specimens much more than that is asked. Oh, 
by the way, as we were only just speaking of varieties 
of the Arum,” suddenly added John, “there is another 
one, see here, called the LitUe Gem^ a sort of dwarf 
free flowering kind, very much more costly though 
than the Arum Maculalum'" 

“The Lilium LongiJiorum\s>^vs\yxci\\ more moderate 
priced one,” said Charles, noticing a specimen then in 
bloom. “ And now,” continued he, “ do not you think 
that some people put their bulbs in the open garden— 
I am speaking now of all hardy bulbs in general — 
unnecessarily early 

“The middle of October,” said John, “or even as 
late as the beginning of November is time enough for 
bulb setting, provided at least that there be no frost 
about ; for only conceive the terrible risk you run by 
having two or three dozen bulbs lying about along 
your borders while a keen frost is about.” 

“True,” replied Charles, “and for a very similar 
reason the bulbs should be set at a depth sufficient to 
avoid the frost getting to them after they have been 
planted ; four or five inches of soil should always be 
over them, and then they arc quite safe.” 

“ Going back to some of our greenhouse lilies, did you 
ever see,” asked John, “ the Lilium Giganteumy a noble 
and stately growing kind ? It grows to a height of some 
six or eight feet, the scent is quite overpowering, the 
flowers are white, though with violet-crimson lines along 
it, but you would have to pay quite five shillings for a 
single bulb and often a great deal more than that.” 



THE END, 
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THE PARTNERSHI P. 


BY ARTHUR MILTON. 



THOLAGH and 
Miss Buz decided 
to go into part- 
nership. When 
I say partnership 
I mean distinctly 
that they were part- 
ners in business. 
There was no love 
whatever in the 
matter. Indeed, 
there really could 
not be any love, if 
you come to think 
of it, for Mr. Tho- 
lagh was a jackal 
and Miss Buz was a 
goat. It seems curious that there could have been any 
understanding between those two. It was really quite 
as curious a fact as a Coalition Government. 

Miss Buz was grazing upon a very fertile bit of 
ground one day, when Mr. Tholagh, peering through 
some neighbouring bushes, saw her. I said just now 
that there was no love in this story. But that state- 
was not strictly true. For Mr. Tholagh fell in love at 
once with Miss Buz. It was love at first sight. For 
Mr, Tholagh was very fond of a good dinner, and he 
said to himself, ‘‘What a lovely dinner Miss Buz 
would make for me ! In fact, if she were a little fatter 
she w^ould make me two, or even three, dinners,” 

Now jackals, like some statesmen, make up their 
minds and form plans very quickly. It was so with 
Mr. Tholagh. Advancing with great dignity and with 
a smile upon his face which would have persuaded 
the majority of voting constituents that he was honest, 
he said — 

“ My dear madam, what a lovely spot this is in 
which I find you. I suppose it is your own pro- 
perty ? ” 

“Yes,^' said Miss Buz. “I inherited it from my 
father, and I am the only descendant of a very illus- 
trious and ancient line of landed gentry in this 
country.” 

“ Dear, dear,'’ sympathetically exclaimed the jackal. 
Then, thoughtfully smoothing his chin with his hand, 
he added, “ It surely'is not right for you to be dwelling 
alone like this. It can hardly be safe, my dear madam. 
Besides, if you had some thoroughly practical and 
trustworthy manager this beautiful bit of country 
might be made very productive and profitable.” 

“That may be true, Mr. Tholagh,’’ said the goat 
sadly ; “ but a lone woman like myself knows no one 
to apply to.” 

“Well,” came the answer, “ I have a great mind to 
offer you my own services. It is very inconvenient, 
as my own estates and the castle may suffer from my 
absence. But I should like to do you a service. 


Yes,” he continued in a meditating manner, as if he 
were thinking aloud, “ I really will stay with you as. 
your manager for one season, if you will agree to my 
having one quarter of the produce of your land in 
return for my labour.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Tholagh,” she replied, “ you ask too little. 
I could not accept your valuable help at such a price. 
I must ask you to agree to take half the crops.” 

“ Thank you, thank you kindly,” said Tholagh, rub- 
bing his hands together in glee. “Your generosity 
exceeds your beauty, my dear madam. 1 sec we are 
likely to get on most pleasantly together.” 

And after a little further talk everything was settled. 
Mr. Tholagh went off immediately to the bazaar in the 
neighbouring village to buy (as he said) grain for seed. 
I would not say for certain that he paid for it. It was 
a curious sight to sec Mr. Tholagh turning to agricul- 
ture. He ploughed, he sowed, he managed the water- 
courses and irrigated the land. He watched the rising 
crops and looked forward to the future with confidence 
and pleasure. 

As for Miss Buz she enjoyed her life immensely. 
She thought it quite part of the bargain that she should 
lead the life of a lady, which her ancient pedigree 
warranted. So she very seldom touched any work 
herself. But she would speak approvingly to Tholagh^ 
and now and then bestow useful advice upon him. 

When the crops were looking their greenest, before 
there was any suspicion of the golden hues heralding 
the harvest, Mr. Tholagh came one day to Miss Buz 
and said — 

“The crops are most promising. We may expect a 
rich harvest. There is more, in fact, than we shall 
want. Will you not take a portion of the corn now to 
feed upon ? You enjoy fresh green food. It will 
make you more beautiful. I have thought lately that 
you have not been looking so sleek and well-favoured 
as you ought.” 

But,” she replied, “ I shall be defrauding you. 
\Ve agreed, you remember, to divide the crops' at the 
time of harvest.” 

“My generous benefactress,” said the cunning 
gentleman, “ we are, I hope, on better terms than to 
quarrel about a few stalks of corn. When the division 
is made I shall have all I want. I would readily join 
you in eating the green corn now, but you know I do 
not care much about such food.” 

“ No,” answered Miss Buz ; “ I know you like 
poultry, or milk, or even a young kid much better than 
my simple fare.” 

The day being very hot Miss Buz was using her 
fan, and at the mention of a kid she looked over the 
corner of it in the manner that ladies know how to, 
when they wish to suggest more thoughts than their 
words utter. Sir. Tholagh winced, but he tried to 
cover his discomfiture with one of his ready smiles, 
saying at the same time— 
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“ Nay, madam, you are joking at my expense. You 
know, I think, that I belong to the celebrated 
Antibuzi Gosht Society, which exists only for the 
preservation of youj: race. The nVembers all solemnly 
pledge th^rtiselves‘not to allow goats to be molested 
in any way.*^ 

‘‘Ah, well,’^ laughed Miss Buz, “you will not be 
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was reaped. How Tholagh did work \ He thought 
“ All this is mine, and what a jolly harvest supper I 
shall have,^^ and this thought put life and energy into 
him such as he had never had before. 

The crop was gathered in, and then the scoundrel 
said to himself— 

‘‘ Now the work is done, Miss Buz is fattened, I am 
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hurt at my poking fun at you. We quite well under- 
stand one another.” 

“ I am not quite sure that we do,” thought Tholagh 
to himself, although he went away endeavouring to 
appear quite satisfied and unconcerned. 

Miss Buz went at the green corn with a good will 
after the above conversation, and day by day the 
jackal thought he could see her getting fatter and 
fatter^ He had to use all the self-control he could 
summon to enable him to keep his teeth from justifying 
the existence of the society to which he belonged. 

At length came the time of harvest, and a rich crop 


hungry. I will quarrel with her and inflict punishment 
upon her.” 

So he went in search of the mistress of the land. 
He soon found her reclining easily in her private 
apartment. « 

“ Madam,” he began, “ I received a letter this 
morning from my dear wife, in which she informs me 
that my grandfather^s aunt, by marriage on his 
mother’s side, has a pain. It is feared that this pain 
may be produced by some disease which may some day 
prove fatal. In view, then, of this terrible prospect of 
possible family bereavement, you will not think me 
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unduly hasty if I ask that we may at once divide our 
crop and dissolve partnership. For 1 must go back 
to my home to see my— beloved— relative.” 

These last words were almost choked by sobs, so 
deep seemed the poor fellow’s gri^f. 

“ I feel for you very greatly,” said Miss Buz ; “ you 
are too much overcome just now to think of doing any 
business. You just lie down here for half-an-hour and 
rest I will come back when you have had a little 
sleep, You will then be calm and your head will be 
clearer for business.” 

She gave him no time to protest, for she quickly 
retreated from the room and shut the door. As the 
door shut she turned the key, which happened to be 
on the outside. 

“ Got him safe this time,” she muttered. 

She then ran off as fast as her fattened condition 
would let her towards the village. She had not gone 
more than a mile when she met a couple of dogs. 

‘‘Come along with me,” she said to them. “I can 
give you a good bit of sport.” 

^ They all turned and came back to Miss Buz’s 
dwelling. The two dogs were behind her as she 
opened the door and greeted him with— 

“I trust you are rested, dear Mr. Tholagh. I 
thought I would save you the worry of business in 
your present state of domestic affliction, and so I 
havj brought two umpires with me who will manage 
eve^thing for us.” 

Tholagh glanced over her shoulder at the dogs and 
saw that he was checkmated. He muttered some- 
thing about ingratitude and made a dash at the door. 

His movement was so sudden and unexpected that 
the dogs actually let him get out and then an exciting 
chase began. Over the fields that had lately been 
bedecked with golden crops, the result of the ill-fated 
jackal’s hard labour, through the thick jungle, out on 
to the open plain beyond, bounded the pursued and 
his pursuers. Mile after mile went by and Mr. 
Tholagh seemed to be at last drawing away from his 
cruel persecutors, when alas! penetrating a thicker 
brake than usual in the hope of eluding the dogs, the 
poor jackal came right into a group of huntsmen on 
the other side. 

For a moment he gave up hope ; the dogs behind, 
the armed men all round, everything seemed to be 
against him. But it was only for a moment that he lost 
heart. His ready wit, he thought, might yet serve him 
well. 

So, deliberately refusing to run, he went up to the 
chief man of the party, and sat down in a condescend- 
ing sort of fashion, asking his news as he did so. 

The man he had chosen to go to turned out to be 
the king of the country. When he saw the jackal 
come to him he was very much disgJsted. He called 
* to one of his men — 


“ Here, Fatteh Khan, come and kill this beast.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tholagh, with all the boldness in 
the world, “ that is not a polite way of treating a guest 
that has come all these miles to see you. You have 
not killed me yet. You often say ‘ while there’s life 
there’s hope,* and so I say now.” 

“There is not much hope for you,” returned the 
king. 

“I am not so sure of that as you seem to be, sir 
king. If you kill me, night and day will no longer 
exist. Would you like that ? ” 

“What do you mean?” said the king, “you are 
talking perfect nonsense. I have not only killed 
plenty of jackals, but lions and tigers. Not only lions 
and tigers but men too— noblemen, chieftains, priests, 
philosophers, and everyone that stood in my way. 
Day and night have not altered their course on their 
account, why should the death of vermin like you 
affect them ? ” 

“Sire,” gravely replied the jackal, adjusting his- 
spectacles, which had become disarranged in his flight, 
and now looking very wise, “ if you have been guilty 
of slaying philosophers listen now to the voice of 
philosophy, to, perhaps, the only voice of wisdom left 
in your country. Your Majesty has doubtless heard of 
the two words ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ which many 
philosophers and wise men are fond of using. These* 
words are adjectives which it is most important to use 
in their right applications. They are derived from the- 
nouns ‘ subject ’ and ‘ object,’ respectively. Now let me 
illustrate these two nouns. / am a subject, a subject 
for a picture, or I might even say I am one of your 
Majesty s subjects^ over whom you seem to claim the* 
power of life and death. But on the other hand, my 
dear king, you are an object — and a fearful object too. 
This being the case, whatever has to do with me is 
subjective, whatever concerns you is objective. To 
this you can raise no objection. 

“Therefore you will readily see the truth of my state- 
ment. If you kill me, for me subjectively, for such a 
subject as I am, night and day will no longer continue 
in their course.. They will not exist. But for you, an 
object, such as you are, they cannot be expected tO' 
make any change.’* 

The king was so amused at this lofty discourse that ’ 
he said — 

“ Let the rascal go.” 

With a low bow and dignified mien Mr. Tholagh* 
took his departure, but he did not return to Miss Buz. 
For the latter kept her body-guard in future. The 
two dogs became her firm allies and faithful pro- 
tectors. 

I am not sure what became of Mr. Tholagh, but I 
think I heard that he repented of his ways and wrote 
a book, but whether he made large profits from it L 
cannot tell. 
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WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

{With Illusirationt photographed from life by IValery, Regent Street^ IV.) 


H ast season general attention was 
particularly directed to the bodices 
of gowns, but now our minds are 
exercised about skirts, and, though 
there are many changes in the 
make of sleeves and in the 
trimmings of bodices, the radical 
innovation in the outer garments 
of women lies in the matter of skirts. In Paris dress- 
makers are making them eight yards wide, but we 
have not followed such a preposterous plan in England, 
and do not seem likely to do so. Our attention, on 
the contrary, is directed to obtain the appearance of 
amplitude of skirt without the use of too much mate- 
rial ; but it is absolutely necessary to be in the fashion 
that circular folds should be apparent all round. 

Make of Skirts. 

In Paris the dressmakers frequently introduce a 
straight breadth into the centre of the back ; in Eng- 
land the back breadths are cross-cut, with plenty of 
fulness overlapping each other. There are many ways 
of producing the effect desired, and one of these is to 
lay the material out flat with just one join, and thus to 
form a large circle. Then just sufficient material is 
cut away at the top for the exact size of the waist, so 
that the skirt fits at the hips and radiates outwards in 
fulness towards the feet. 

Crinolines. 

There has been a great deal written and much energy 
expended on the subject of crinolines. Those who 
remember when they were worn in years gone by know 
that it was their abuse and not their use that was so 
objectionable. i 3 ut we are not likely to be called upon, 
at present, at all events, to show any feminine heroism in 
foregoing fashions dictated by the wearing of crinolines, 
that is, skirts distended by steels. The word crinoline, 
however, is also applied to a horsehair cloth, and with 
this many of the skirts are lined up at the back to a 
depth of from twelve to fourteen inches. 

Fashions in Skirts. 

There is also* a great change in the trimming of 
skirts ; the double skirt is coming in again, which 
consists of a plain skirt, and over it another reaching 
to the knee. When it is in one piece, it is frequently 
trimmed with only two or three bands arranged wide 
apart, reaching to the knee. 

Trimmings are to be flat, such as braids, cords, 
and ribbon galons variously treated ; moreover, the 
materials are woven with borders that form a garni- 
ture in themselves. I have seen a skirt composed of 
five flounces overlapping each other, but put on with 
no fulness whatever, and edged with a woven border 
of contrasting colour^r , 



A child’s fkock. 

{By Messrs. Dehenham 6* Freehody^ 


Childrens Fashions. 

The accompanying picture of a little frock photo- 
graphed at Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s will 
without doubt be a useful model to mothers who are 
anxious to arrange spring garments for their children. 
It is made in fawn-coloured bengaline, and the skirt is 
trimmed with a cluster of some eleven infinitesimal 
tucks, a similar treatment of the material forming the 
waistband, the collar, and the cuffs. The bodice is 
full, and is trimmed with a couple of braces which fall 
on to the skirt ; they are formed of cream braid laid 
on mousse-coloured ribbon velvet, and ornamented 
with gold. If reappears on the back, and it is but- 
toned down the centre. The sleeves are trimmed with 
similar galon and puffed. 

Full bodices are worn, mostly for little girls, and 
many are trimmed with the 1830 capes like their elders, 
some gathered in the most old-fashioned but quaint 
and pretty style. The basket-woven cloths find 
favour for children, and their frocks are much 
trimmed with velvet. 

Happily mothers now realise that fashion is only 
secondary to health, and the dresses of young people 
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are allowed to be loose and uncondned ; Ute return 
of the Empire modes has helped in this 
and a yoke with the fulness falling thence to the feet 
in an unbroken line is a pretty and favourite style 
of frock ; moreover, it has this advantage, that 
when desired it can be drawn in at the waist 
by a Swiss belt, or a loose sash of soft silk which 
is frequently done in the case of girls over nine 
or ten. 

A simple dress for a schoolgirl is a plain full 
skirt sewn to the bodice, the junction hidden 
by a soft silk sash with a rosette at the side. The 
bodice is slightly full, the fulness drawn into flat 
stitched pleats at the waist, and velvet revers are 
placed on the front. The sleeves are full to the 
gauntlet. 

Others, again, have a yoke edged with a thick 
ruche of ribbon or the material, the full bodice 
is gathered from this to the waist, and the skirt plain 
or sometimes made with a double skirt, which may 
Wb all round or cut up into four distinct battlements. 





A NEW WALKING* COSTUME. 

(By PeUr Robinson, Oxford Street, IV,) 


A Walking Costume, 

As seeing is believing, I think I cannot belter 
represent the current style of dressmaking than in the 
accompanying new walking costume of ^pey crepon, 
and photographed at Peter Robihson's, Oxford Street. 

The skirt i%made quite plain of bright blue crepon, 
having three small frills at the hem, the two under ones 
of black silk, and the upper one of crepon. The back 
of the skirt is rather full, having two broad bands of 
crepon, which resemble a sash, carried down the 
centre of the back, and embroidered with sprays of 
forget-me-not in fawn silk. The bodice has large leg- 
of-mutton sleeves of black silk, the cape being of the 
crepon and the shape altogether new. 

Neiv Materials, 

We have every reason to hope that this coming 
season will be most prosperous and gay, in marked 
contrast with that of last year, when trade languished. 
Inspired by this hope, manufacturers have been unusually 
active, and a number of beautiful fabrics have been intro- 
duced into the maiket. The leading ideas in these are 
shot effects, shaded effects, and chine effects, and I am 
about to describe to you how these assert themselves. 
Crepon is the material of the year, and it is shot 
as well as plain, the chan^j^eautes effects being the 
newest, and the mixtures of colour are perfectly charm- 
ing, but often so startlingly vivid that a year ago we 
should have thought it altogether impossible that 
fashionable Englishwomen could wear them. At all 
the most fashionable weddings lately and other gay 
gatherings of the of society, there has been a 
striking indifference in this respect ; the most glaring 
colours have been worn in the same toilette, and, 
1 am bound to say, not always in the purest taste. 
One of the favourite mixtures of the present time is 
almond green, and the new pink peach, which is more 
vivid than the colour of the same name worn a few 
months since. But in the new crepons charming tints 
.are frequently blended, as well as black and colours, and 
there is a new kind of grenadine which has a coloured 
ground, say blue or pink, with loosely-woven threads 
of black over them. The effect is most excellent. 
Crepon is made of various thicknesses, and it wears 
extremely well, so that the public have no. reason to 
quarrel with its popularity. To bring it to your mind 
in order that you may realise it, I must tell you more 
as to its colouring. The newest introduction in the 
way of tints, “ Eminence,” is a rich, red violet peach, 
with a great deal of light in it ; we might a year or two 
ago have called it “petunia,” but it possesses more 
brightness, just as satin has more sheen about it than 
silk. This is mixed with mousse, with black, and 
sometimes with ajmond green, a new tinge slightly 
more subdued than grass green. It is also inter- 
mixed with gold, red with blue, pink with green, and 
heliotrope with gold, and other shades. White crepon 
is admirably adapted to evening gowns, especially 
when embroidered in gold. 

I have another fabric to describe which has 
almost every charm but cheapness, and this is 
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satin cashmere. ,,It looks like the softest make of 
bengaline with all the silky surface, and is uncrushable, 
but it is made entirely of wool, though no one would 
think so by its appearance. I consider this one of the 
best plain materials of the year. Lace effects and bro- 
cades are much worn, both in silks and wools. One of 
these is called “ Venetienne ; ” it has a shot ground, with 
a black-and-white pattern all over it, a reproduction ot 
Venetian lace. The surface is silky, and it looks 
different in every light. Some of the handsomest 
satins to be used for 
Court trains and dinner 
gowns are of some solid 
colour, with three-inch 
stripes of brocaded 
white lace, like lappet- 
ings, waved at either 
edge. 

The omdn^ effects in- 
troduced into silk are 
delicate and exquisite. 

Imagine a lych cream 
poult de soie, on this 
pink toning to green, 
but of the faint nebulous 
hue of the rainbow when 
it is disappearing from 
the sky. The white 
ground is perfectly ap- 
parent throughout and 
so are the delicate 
shaded tints. You re- 
member the mirror 
velvets which were so 
fashionable last season ; 
tliey were velvet, but 
the pile was slight, and 
they had all the sheeny 
aspect of having been 
ironed, hence their 
name. They were ad- 
mirable, but arc dis- 
played to greater ad- 
vantage this year when 
shaded, and some of the 
most beautiful — which 
are .used for trimmings and to mix with other 
materials — are green toning to pink, and peach toning 
to green. 

There is a new silk, “ Ondine,” soft and curiously 
woven. One of the most charming examples I have 
yet seen had an eau de Nil ground scattered over 
with pink picotees, and a white ground sparsely 
covered with pink wild geranium. Ondine moire is 
new ; but this is watered in quite a new way. 
Have you ever watched a grainer at his work ? Now, 
having a damp oil colour before him, he takes a comb 
and draws it downwards in order to represent the 
graining of wood. Well, the lines in this Ondine 
moird are perfectly regular, but have this same appear- 
ance. The chind silks have generally shot grounds, 
hut sometimes black, with detached sprays of flowers, 


such as clover and sweet peas in chine effects. Canvas 
woven stuffs will be much worn. 

Trimmings, 

Here again canvas asserts itself, and many of the 
most beautiful galons, about two inches wide with 
straight edges, have a gold canvas ground. Some of 
these display a pattern in what appears to be white 
muslin embroidery, intermixed with coloured Pom- 
padour tints. Some have appliques of leather of 

every colour possible, 
intermixed with gold 
spangles and gold 
thread, while others are 
worked with cork, and 
I had no idea how 
beautiful this could look 
thdLis applied. Large 
leather daisies on a 
lace foundation form a 
fashionable trimming 
for light gowns and 
cloaks, and all these 
galons are made in 
three widths, so that 
they can be used gra- 
duated for skirts. Me- 
tallic threads in the 
most delicate shades, 
lind their way into 
nearly all the new trim- 
mings, and the success 
of garnitures depends 
on colours and their 
proper blending. Silk 
cord of the finest de- 
scription is used for 
gimps, and cable plaits 
which are to head folds 
and border frills in 
the coming season, and 
narrow ribbons half an 
inch wide with pretty 
little floral brocades are 
set together in rows of 
five and seven, kept in 
place by metal buckles as a triniming for skirts. 
Metal threads are crocheted into galons to be worn 
with all the pretty shot fabrics' of the year. Jet will 
be used alone, and treated in a new fashion laid on a 
colour, introduced into the centre of shaded ribbon, 
and applied in a variety of ways. Fashionable dressy 
dust cloaks and evening cloaks will be made of shot 
crepons, and trimmed with close-set rosettes made of 
gold braid set on a narrow foundation. More costly 
cloaks and dresses will be trimmed with beautiful laces 
and gimps, composed of gold thread set with tur- 
quoise, for the day of turquoise has returned to us 
again. 

Our other illustration, taken at Messrs. Dickins and 
Jones's, Hanover House, Regent Street, shows the new 
1830 cape. It crosses in front and is made full on the 



THF: new 1830 CAPE. 

Me^sn, Dickins Regent Street^ W,) 
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shoulders, and may be rendered in any of the new 
materials now in fashion trimmed with velvet' 

Outdoor Jackets. 

In Paris it is said that nothing will be worn in 
the way of outdoor mantles but capes, because the 
dress sleeves will be too large to pass into any other 
sleeves ; but English women are conservative, and 
•with them, at all events for young girls, a jacket 
would seem to be a necessity. These are being made 
shorter, and are often trimmed with triple capes but 
arranged in quite a novel way. They start from beneath 
wide lapels which are often continued to the waist, 
narrowing to a point. These capes are so full and 
pleated over the shoulder that they form an epaulette, 
and sometimes there is but a single cape which forms 
part and parcel of the rever, but this also widens con- 
siderably over the sleeve. The lapels are sometimes 
of velvet, and the capes of cloth like the jacket, but 
frequently all these additions are velvet edged with jet. 
Black cloth of a thin make and velvet are used, and 
fawn with brown velvet or sometimes green. Many 
have velvet sleeves.- They are not at all costly, and 
will fill a general want, especially as they are cut 
somewhat shorter in the waist to accord with the 
dresses. 

Mantles. 

The more costly class of mantles are made in 
velvet, which in our climate can be worn almost all 
the year round, especially when they are cut in the 
Empire style with a deep kilt pleating of lace starting 
from the bust, and 'reaching to the hem of the skirt. 
Plain cloth capes in Eminence and other colours are 
trimmed with lace insertion. Occasionally the capes 
appear to have sunk into a jacket by the addition of 
a little more lace and full elbow sleeves with lace 
ruffles. Pleated lace collars, standing up high round 
the throat, finish off most of these garments, and there 
are deep capes for older women, and paletots, very 
richly trimmed with jet and showing large bows on 
the shoulder, and occasionally pleated epaulettes with 
plain coloured velvet and cloth. Shaded velvet sleeves 
are frequently used, and the principal part of the orna- 
mentation centres on the shoulders and the line which 
ends at the bust. Here in the middle of the front 
there are often large bows, radiating from a circular 
ornament, and beautiful passementerie is used. Black 
poult de soie is trimmed with iridescent embroidery, 
and many mantles have wide belts arranged in this 
way. Moird is intermixed with silk, velvet and jet, 
and many beautiful colours in velvets are likely to be 
used for the spring mantles. 

Empire Modes. 

The Empire style is a reproduction of modes which 
extended from 1791 to about 1814, including, in fact. 


the period of the Republic, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. We have revived the^e styles, but adapted 
theni to the present day ; some of them are full skirts, 
with short waists that meet the bust, low and rounded 
at the neck, and a short puff to the sleeve. A tea- 
gown after this period has a close-fitting sleeve over- 
hanging the hand, and an epaulette caught up under a 
rosette or button on the outside of the arm. There is 
an under-dress pleated to the throat, and a scanty over- 
dress cut low, buttoned in the centre of the front. 

Other gowns in the Empire style show a narrow 
front breadth and frillings on the shoulder, while many 
cross in the front and are kept in place with the girdle ; 
but the most fashionable reproduction is a close-fitting 
under-bodice from which a gossamer material of some 
sort, perfectly transparent, such as gauze or lace, falls 
from the bust to the feet, but does not Sisguise the 
figure, and this mode has given rise to the introduction 
of a number of beautiful thin stuffs. 

Millinery. 

The changes in millinery are more marked than 
in almost any other department of dress. In Paris, 
bonnets are small ; in London, Empire styles are pre- 
pared and sold. They resemble the old coal-scuttle 
bonnets of our grandmothers. They stand out boldly 
above the face, often bringing to mind the sun-bon- 
nets. The straws are made with shot plaits, the shot 
armure chips being quite novel. Many hats anct 
bonnets arc trimmed with a satin-like plait of straw in 
an admixture of many colours, used especially for the 
large upstanding bows like a flying bird or butterfly. 
Both the straw hats and bonnets have a crown of one 
colour and a brim of the other, the inside of the brim 
being in frequent contrast to the outside. A black, 
bonnet or hat, for example, would have a pink crown 
and under-brim. Green and Eminence are often com- 
bined. Hats and bonnets are closely allied, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish the difference un- 
trimmed. 'I’he crowns of hats are low and small, as 
well as of the sugar-loaf form. Open work insertions 01 
straw are introduced into many of the brims, especially 
those of the new coloured straw called “ Champagne,*' 
the faintest tinge of caf^ an lait with a dash of yellow 
in it. 

It is rather difficult to accustom the eye at first to 
the amalgamation of colours which appear in the 
plaits themselves ; brown, pink, green, and gold with a 
dash of heliotrope is no uncommon mixture. The 
Marie Stuart shape in bonnets prevails, and the brims 
of hats are bent in almost any fashion you can 
imagine. Artificial flowers are being worn on bonnets 
and on evening dresses, but the feathers are loaded 
with tinsel and jewels, and nothing w^ould seem to be 
so fashionable as mistletoe with pearl berries. The 
new’est-shaped aigrette resembles a fan, and all the 
bows are broad. 
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HERE is Uganda?” The answer 
generally given to this not unusual 
query is, Oh, it’s somewhere in 
Africa.” But if we want rather 
more precise knowledge on the 
point, it is frequently somewhat 
difficult to obtain without long 
and weary searching in the 
atlas. Mr. J. Scott Keltic, however, in “ The Partition 
of Africa” (Stanford), not only tells us all about 
Uganda, but throws in information concerning such 
delightful places as Magdoshu, Katanga, or Monomo- 
tapa. What a mine of information this book will be 
for youthful debaters ! In these days of mock Parlia- 
ments the suburban Foreign Secretary will be able to 
pulverise his opponents (with Mr. Keltic’s assistance), 
and , the Leader of the Opposition, primed from the 
same source, will be enabled to score triumphantly off 
fhe Little Pedlington representatives of her Majesty’s 
Ministry. But one may read Mr. Keltic’s book with 
pleasure even though one be comparatively calm amid 
all the strife of party. As a careful statement of hict, 
garnished with some delightfully quaint, as well as 
exceedingly useful, maps, this work is sure to be 
welcomed by many. Mr. Keltic gives a very interest- 
ing account of the growth of the interest in the Dark 
Continent, and indeed his book might almost be said 
to be a history of Africa in little. What a wonderful 
fascination the continent seems to have exercised over 
men’s minds I From the days when, as Mr. Keltic’s 
maps show us, they believed the interior of the country 
• to abound in huge lakes and fearful, strange beasts and 
birds, down to our own day, Africa seems always to 
have presented irresistible attractions to the European 


fancy. Surely a thorough perusal of this volume should 
render false the old saying that out of Africa there is 
ever something new, or if there should still remain any 
truth in the adage, it will not be the fault of Mr. Keltic. 

Once more we can renew our acquaintance with the 
Rural Parson, that tried old friend who has taken 
many a delightful journey with us and chatted with us 
so cheerfully and pleasantly. And in his “ Studies by 
a Recluse in Cloister, Town, and Country,” published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, Dr. Jessopp is as delightful a 
companion as ever. He tells us of St. Albans and 
Bury St. Edmunds, he discourses to us on English 
towns and on land-ownership, he gives us a charming 
little essay on Letters and Letter-writers, and his views 
on “ L’Ancienne Noblesse ” — all this, and more besides. 
Wc cannot help noticing one point in the paper on 
Letter- writing. Dr. Jessopp, calmly, and apparently 
without the least compunction, recommends youthful 
devotees of the Poetic Muse to write their letters in 
verse ! This may be admirable advice for the poets, 
but what about their correspondents ? Think of the 
terrible ‘Consequences ! With what trepidation we 
should await the arrival of the post, how we should 
start at the postman’s knock, fearful lest he should be 
inflicting upon us— a poem ! Surely life would be 
hardly worth living under such conditions. The “ Sug- 
gestion to my Betters ” is quite admirable. Dr. Jessopp 
proposes that clergymen should give lectures— or get 
others to lecture for them— in their churches oA their 
churches. Every church has its own antiquarian, 
historical, or architectural interest. The “Country 
Parson ” has tried this plan and has made it succeed ; 
why should not others follow suit ? But whether as 
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Nestor to the poetical TOlemachus or as clergyman to 
clergyman, it is ■ indisputable that Dn Jessopp is a 
most beguiling his latest book one may 

find plenty of dje%)itfu1 reading. But perhaps, after 
all, the most delightful part of a thoroughly delightful 
book is the introduction, for here we have Dr. Jessopp 
himself rather than Dr. Jessopp the historian, the 
antiquary, the essayist— and the more we have of Dr. 
Jessopp the better. 

Who shall be so bold as to write of the French 
Revolution after the Sage of Cheyne Walk.? Has not 
Carlyle said the last word on that subject .? This may 
be fully admitted, and yet room may still be found for 
Mr. Mallet's account of the great struggle, just issued 
by Mr. Murray as one of the University Extension 
Manuals. Here wc have a text-book, and an ad- 
mirable text-book, too. Here we may gather the main 
facts, see the broad issues, get some idea of the 
principal characters of the drama, without being over- 
whelmed with a mass of detail. In the space of three 
hundred pages is compressed a wonderfully clear and 
concise account of the Revolution, with its causes, its 
economic' and 'political aspects. Mr. Mallet freely 
acknowledges that he has no startling new theory to 
propound, no message to deliver, but there will be not 
a few, we fancy, who will be grateful to him for giving 
them what is old in so convenient and attractive a 
form. And what a fascinating period it is ! Surely 
the story of the Terror will never lose its awful charm 
for us. Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Desmoulins — 
they are all here, and in M r. Mallet’s pages they live 
again and appeal to our feelings as vividly as ever. 
The book is furnished with a capital chronological 
table and bibliography. The series of manuals is 
edited by Professor Knight, and is designed to supply 
text-books in connection with the course of University 
Extension Lectures. But Mr. Mallet’s book will 
certainly meet a general as well as a special want. 

We are glad to welcome new editions of the late 
Richard Proctor’s “ Other Worlds than Ours,” “ Plea- 
sant Ways in Science,” and “ Rough Ways Made 
Smooth” (Messrs. Longmans & Co.). What a won- 
derful gift the man had of investing what seemed to be 
the most hopelessly “ dry” subject with interest for the 


casual reader, and from what ordinary ©uujecw, again, 
did he extract unexpected informa^n 1 Who would 
have expected thirty years ago ifiat Oxford and 
Cambridge Rowing” could possibly have 'formed the 
subject of a scientific paper ? Or who Would have 
imagined that the “man in the street” could have 
been induced to patiently listen to inforrriation about 
“Oxygen in the Sun”.? But under Mr. Proctor’s 
skilful guidance the “ man in the street ” Would become 
a natural philosopher. Richard Proctor possessed 
the rare faculty of being able to use simple words. 
Every variety of subject may be found in these 
volumes, from dew to dual consciousness, from som- 
nambulism to sun-spots, or from comets to com- 
mercial panics. Surely every taste should be gratified 
and every mind informed. 

We need not formally introduce to our readers Mr. 
Raymond Blathwayt, who has contributed to these 
pages more than once. Mr. A. W. Hall has just 
issued a volume of “ Interviews ” which Mr. Blathwayt 
has undertaken with various celebrities of the day. 
Among his “ spoil ” may be mentioned Dr, Wendell 
Holmes, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. W. T. Stead, Mr. 
Grant Allen (who writes the preface), Dean Spence, 
and Mark Twain, besides many more. The book is 
showily got up— indeed, it is a thought too “rollick- 
ing” in appearance for our sobersidedness. 

Mr. James P'ayn employs all his wonted skill in the 
telling of the tale of A Modern Dick Whittington ” 
a one-volume edition of whicfi is just published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. The characters are as firmly 
drawn, the humour is as delightful, and the interest is 
as well sustained as ever. How many novels has Mr, 
Payn written ? It must be a very considerable 
number. Mrs. Parr’s right hand, too, loses none of 
its cunning, and she sustains her reputation with 
her latest book, “The Squire,” also issued, in one 
volume, by the same publishers. Most people will 
know already this writer’s “Adam and Eve” or 
“ Dorothy Fox,” and to know these books is to admire 
them. Here is an opportunity of making a further 
acquaintance with their clever writer. While we still 
have these veterans in the art of story-spinning we peed 
be in no hurry to call for a New School of Fiction. 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 

Correspondents arc requestedi when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gatherer may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


A Oombined Oil and Qas Stove. 

A combined oil 
and gas stove has 
lately been brought 
under our no*tice, 
which is likely to 
be useful. As 
shown in the illus- 
tration, it contains 
three burners which 
can be fed with oil 
or gas. The back 
and sides of the 
stove are made of 
iron lined with 
mirror glass, which 
is heat proof and 
reflects the heat 
through the open 
front, 'fhe stove 
the cost for oil is 
said to be only a farthing per hour. 


A Recording Receipt Stamp. 

A receipt stamp, not quite flve inches in height, 
measuring only two and a half inches from back 
to front, and two inches in width, has just been 
patented. So compact is this little machine that, 
on being properly set, it will not only stamp a 
’receipt with a dated note of the payment and 
the amount received, but also impresses upon a 
tape, securely locked in its interior, a duplicate 
record of the amount stamped upon the receipt 
given to the payer. Three wheels at the side 
of the apparatus enable the person using it to 
control the amount which it shall register ; but 
he can only make the stamp work by striking the 
handle at the top which inevitably and automatic- 
ally repeats the entry of the sum accounted for 
upon the slip inside, and presents a blank space 
for the following entry. The key is, of course, 
retained by the owner, who has therefore a 
perfect check upon the amounts for which receipts 
are given by his emp/oyifs. 

The Parks of Colorado. 

Di‘. Theodore Williams, President of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, recently read a paper on 
Colorado as a sanatorium. He considers the 
“parks,” or magnificent basins of park-like 
country interspersed with pines and backed by 
the Rocky Mountains, as full of interest for the 


artist, sportsman, and seeker of health. Most of 
them are 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea-level,, 
yet the winter is so mild that Herefordshire cattle 
lie out and fatten on the grass. The skies are so* 
bright that not more than half a day a week in winter 
is overcast, and the rainfall is only 14 inches a year. 
Sunshine is abundant, but the heat is tempered with 
breezes or winds, and the atmosphere is often highly 
electric. The e.xhilarating atmosphere has already 
restored great numbers of invalids, more especially 
consumptives, to active life. 

The New Signal Light of the Commons. 

The new signal light on the Clock Tower of the 
House of Commons, which is intended to show 
Members of Parliament in the West End clubs or 
elsewhere that the House is sitting, is installed in 
a chamber above the peal of bells, 250 feet high. 
The lantern, as shown in the figure, is a second-order 
dioptric apparatus of highly- polished lenses, surround- 
ing a Wigham lighthouse burner of sixty-eight gas. 



THE SIGNAL LIGHT, WESTMINSTKK. 



yields both light and heat, and 
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jets, producing a Mas - ot flkiiie eight inches in 
diameter and ^ ^ cdm|^es 240 

cubic feet of has an tUli^nating 

power of lantern, twelve feet 

high and nine fe^t in diameter,’ encloses the whole. 
The old }amp ^ihidh it replaced could only be seen 
through an arc of a circle of 210 degrees, correspond- 
ing to the West . End district ; and it is perhaps a 
sign of the times that the new light is visible all round. 



The Celestium. 

The above woodcut shows an ingenious astro- 
nomical calendar for recording in miniature the daily 
and hourly positions of the heavenly bodies as they 
traverse the different signs of the zodiac. The earth 
is at the centre, and the moon, being the nearest 
heavenly body, comes next. Then follow the sun and 
planets in the order of their vicinity to the earth. 
These bodies are represented by round-headed pins or 
pegs, which are moved by the user into the holes 
provided for them daily or hourly, according to the 
instructions in the ephemeris. It will be seen that 
the celestium gives a bird’s-eye view of the condition 
of the solar system at any time, and is likely to prove 
serviceable to teachers and students. 

An Island of Salt. 

In the delta of the Mississippi near the BayonTcche 
there is an island known as Avcry^s Island, which, 
apart from the surface soil, appears to consist of pure 
fock salt. The salt occurs in a more or less trans- 
parent mass, and is fjuarried for export. The whole of 
the surrounding region is extremely interesting from a 
geological as well as a historical point of view, it being 
a remnant of old France in the New World. 

- ) 

{ Mountain Sickness. 

Mr. Whyinper in his most interesting work, .‘‘Travels 
among the Great Andes of the Equator,’* has made a 
«pecial/ittf^ of the illness which attacks mountaineers 
at grdat altitWcs, and renders the ascent of the highest 
mountains dangerous to some persons apart from any 
perils of the rpute. Not long ago Mr. Dent, in a paper 


on the subject of climbing Mount Everest in the 
Himalayas, went so far as to say that only ^ysons of 
strong vitality and full blood ought to attempt the 
highest peaks. The fact that one of Mr. Whymper’s 
party was far from robust and even delicate, and yet 
escaped the affection altogether, is, however, Against 
this conclusion. Curiously enough it was noticed that 
the climbers lost their appetite, and when they did not 
eat so much they recovered from the oppression and 
giddiness of the sickness. These anomalies are 
intelligently explained by Mr. Bosanquet, F.R.S., who 
shows that mountain sickness is in all probability due 
to deficiency of oxygen in the rarefied air of high 
altitudes, and as a consequence the imperfect combus- 
tion *or oxidation of the blood. The best remedy for 
mountain sickness would therefore be, not an artificial 
supply of oxygen, as has been suggested, but a 
preliminary training on short commons and a partial 
starvation on the way. 

Yew Tree Poison. 

It has recently been determined that both the male 
and female yew tree secrete one or more poisonous 
alkaloids in their leaves and berries. The flesh of the 
berry is, however, harmless, and may, according to 
Ur. Munro and others, be eaten, provided the other 
parts are left. The subject is by no means well in- 
vestigated yet, and it would be well to caution children 
against eating the fruit or chewing the leaves and 
twigs. 

A Gymnastic Mill. 

The apparatus we illustrate has, we understand, 
been brought out in France, and is designed for the 



purpose of affording a gentle exercise akin to walking 
up a slope. This gymnastic treadmill consists of 
a series of rollers, R, covered with carpet or india- 
rubber, and inclined at an angle to the horizontal. 
Two uprights, H, for grasping with the hands to steady 
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the operator, rise like the back of a chair as shown. 
Jn treading on. the rollers these tend to carry the feet 
downwards, and in order to keep the position it is 
necessary to walk rapidly or even run. The extent of 
movement may be graduated by raising or lowering 
the frame of the rollers by means of the screw, s, and 
the higher the inclined plane is set the more violent 
is the exercise. 


A Stupendous Statue. 

In the year i88i a railway contractor, searching for 
ballast in a jungle of the province of Pegu, in Burmah, 
accidentally came upon an enormous recumbent statue 
of Buddha which had been lost to sight and memory 
for over a hundred years. Our illustration represents 
this curious work which has recently been examined 
by Major Temple, who ascribes its construction to the 
fifteenih century. It is t8i feet long and 46 feet high at 
the shoulders. The monument is built of brick and is 
finely proportioned throughout. Burmah, with its 
sacred city of Pagan, offers a rich field for archico- 
logical exploration. On the Irrawaddy, below Prome, 
there is a cliff two miles long and 300 feet high which 
is carved with innumerable statues of Buddha,^ tier on 
tier from top to bottom, some of the figures being 
20 feet high and richly gilt. 

' The Pigmies of Spain. 

As might have been expected, the dwarf race of 
Morocco and the Atlas have been traced to Europe, 
and fairly pure types are found in Spain, especially in 
the province of Gerona. These people arc only 3 feet 
7 inches to 3 feet 9 inches high, and arc otherwise 
characterised by a yellow skin, broad square faces, 
Mongolian eyes, and red hair of a woolly texture. 
Specimens of them are occasionally to be seen in the 
market of. Salamanca ; and there is said to be a num- 
ber in the Col de Tosas and the valley of Ribas several 
hours by rail from Toulouse. It is not improbable that 
the Mongolian eye which is observed in a small percent- 
age of Welsh and English people is derived by inherit- 
ance from the Iberian pigmies or a common ancestry. 


A Water Sounder. 

The apparatus which is represented 
in our engraving is designed to record 
the depth of water, for instance, in a 
ship^s hold or storage tanks. It is 
based on the action of water on 
chemically prepared paper which is 
not acted upon by oil. A 
liollow cylinder of brass, having 
a longitudinal groove, O, on 
each side, in which ribbons of 
the paper are placed and 
measured by a graduated scale, 
is lowered into the water by 
means of a cord, and the height 
to which the water reaches is 
indicated by the level of the 
chemical change which has 
taken place in the paper. 



The Pruynway. 

The completion of the electrical elevated railway at 
Liverpool points to a hopeful means of travelling in 
overcrowded thoroughfares, where tunnelling is out of 
the question. A single-rail system of conveying 
passengers has been introduced by Mr. H. S. Pruynof 
New York, and some idea of it will be gathered from 
our illustration, which represents a cross-section of the 
line, showing the iron girder, G, supporting the rail, R, 
on which rests the driving wheel, w. The latter is 
actuated by an electric 
motor deriving its current 
from conductors running 
along each side of the 
track. Each car is self- 
propelling, and the weight 
of the passengers is 
brought to bear below the 
level of the rail, and the 
whole is so constructed as 
to give steadiness of travel 
combined with safety. 
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Carrier Falcone. 

Lieutenant SmoilofF of the Kussian navy has 
ceeded in training falcons for carrying despatches In 
lieu of carrier pigeons. The falcon has many advan- 
tages over the pigeon for this purpose. H e flies higher, 
is able to defend himself, and can perform much 
longer journeys in a shorter time. In fact, his powers 
of expedition" are about thirty per cent, better than the 
pigeon^s. Some of his birds have carried a heavy 
despatch a distance of 250 miles in something over 7 
hours. 


The Koniscope. 

s- ^ Mr. John 
^ I A i t k e n, 

‘ f ventor of the 

pocket dust and fog counters, has brought 
p out the little apparatus illustrated for 
telling the sanitary condition of the air in 
a room or elsewhere. A small air-pump, 
^ P, in the figure, sucks the air by the stop- 
cock, S, into a test tube, T, having glass 
ends, K K, and lined with vitreous paper. 
'J The tube is then turned to the light and 
looked through like a spy-glass. The 
colour of the enclosed air, taken together with the 
number of strokes of the air-pump, is an indication of 
its purity 


Something for Everybody. 

A long and close acquaintance with inventions has 
taught us that it is often the seemingly small discoveries 
which make the greatest advance and make the best 
additions to our every-day home comforts. Here, for 
instance, is a group of novelties. An adjustable 
thimble appeals peculiarly to ladies, who know how 
frequently one’s fingers seem to vary in size under the 
influence of the weather and our bodily health. Well, 
to obviate the difficulty thus caused, the lower part of 
this thimble is slotted and covered with a screw-thread 
on which works an ornamental ring, whidh, of course, 
compres^s the segments of the thimble as it is 
screwed down and so reduces its size. — In large 
institutions, such as schools and hotels, it is important 
to have towels very plainly marked. We are glad then 
to draw attention to the new “ Genoese ’’ towels which, 
in the special manner of their bordering, afford oppor- 
tunities for names, initials, or devices to be woven 
in, in a permanent and not unpleasing method. — 
An Englishman in Boulogne, Mr. Merridew, has 
patented a new reply letter-card, which he hoj)es to 
see brought into use for international postage. The 
entire card, both for message and reply, is ingeniously 
cut in one piece, and is readily folded and separated 
by means of the perforations provided. — The “Re- 
form " violin bow-holder appeals to a public not quite 
so extensive as some of those novelties which we have 
noticed already. It is easily fixed in any case, and is 
fitted with an ebony top secured by a spring, which 
keeps it either open or shut at the will of the user, so 
that the bow is held firmly, however great the shaking 


to which the case may be subjected while the bow is 
at rest^-^and there is no danger to its hair when it is 
being rilmoved or replaced. — Three new, series ot 
“ Owl note-paper, illustrated by vignettes of original 
photographs by Mr. W. Savile Kent, F.L.S., are pub- 
lished by the London Stereoscopic Co. The vignettes 
represent varying droll attitudes of an Australian bird, 
familiarly known as the “ morepork.” The effect pro- 
duced is often very quaint. 

A Detachable Tire for Cycles. 

Our figure shows a cross-scction of a new india- 
rubber pneumatic tire for cycles which can be detached 
from the wheel for repair. 

It consists of two parts, an 
outer covering with a canvas 
lining and an inside air-tube. 

Instead of being bound on 
the tire by canvas it is at- 
tached by two wires, which 
run through both edges of tlie 
outer covering and when in 
the run fit into two grooves. 

The tire is removed by 
placing the hand under the 
wired edge and running it round the wheel. The 
valve is attached to the air-tube, and by loosing 
a check-nut can be passed through the rim and 
removed. 

The Gila Monster. 

The animal called the Gila monster is a native of 
Arizona and the arid south-western regions of the 
United States. It is, in fact, a species of lizard, and it 
owes its forbidding name to the dangerous character 
of its bite. Every year a number of lives are lost from 
this cause, and yet naturalists have denied that it is 
venomous. A recent observer has shown that the 
source of the poison is the saliva of the mouth, which, 
when it enters the blood through a scratch or an old 
wound, produces an effect similar to a rattlesnake bite. 
Intense suffering follows, and the blood is decomposed. 
This is probably the true explanation of the mystery, as 
venom is known to exist in a more or less pronounced 
form in the saliva of many animals, even horses and 
dogs. 1 

The Convexity of the Eye. 

It has been observed that in the antique Greek 
statues the male eye is frequently more convex than the 
female eye, and the older anatomists have observed 
that Such a difference does exist in nature ; but quite 
recently Herr Greef has actually mea^red the dis- 
parity, and finds that while the average radius of the 
cornea, or apple of the eye, is 7*83 millimetres for 
men, it is only 7*82 for women. Other measurements 
by Donders give 7*858 and 7*799 millimetres respec- 
tively. The difference is so slight that the Greeks 
appear to have exaggerated it for an artistic purpose. 
Their fidelity to nature was, it is well-known, governed 
by artistic motives. 








SISTERS. 


{From a photograph ty Messrs. Hassaao, Old Bo^4 Street^ fV,) 




CORRESPONDING WITH THE PLANETS. 




N E inornin;^ when 
the post came in, one 
of my letters struck 
me as strange. It 
bore the i)ostinark of 
“ Tobolsk, in Siberia, 
and had a Russian 
stamp. I opened it. The 
contents were curious 
indeed, for they mainly 
cainc from a region far 
more • remote than To- 
bolsk. The letter was written on 
a green tissue, such as 1 had known 
Aleriel to use, and at the head were 
these words in English : — 


“ I, Selauriar, a child of another wqrld, send this to you, commis- 
sioned by my friend Aleriel, and a wanderer from another world resting; 
for awhile in earti^’a Arctic realms— I greet that. 

^ • *‘Sklaukiar.” 


Underneath, on green tissue, was inscribed in 
Aleriel’s peculiar, but to me well-known, hand, these 
words ’ 

“Mount Asoniar, 

“The Banks ok the Ganors, 


“In thb World of Mars.” 

I ^im told by one -who came froq| earth but recently, 
and who has brought to me and my comrades, who 
for awhile are resting here in this Ganges realm of 


Mars, tlie news that mankind are beginning now to 
wish to communicate with their fellow creatures in 
other worlds. It is a natural feeling. When you 
know they exist, and that life is not confined to one 
tiny world in space, which to the vast whole is but as 
a grain of sand to the ocean’s shore, you must wish 
to know something of your brethren in other worlds — 
at least, in the worlds near you. The sentiment that 
animated the founder of the great Observatory of 
California, and which has now moved somebody in 
Europe to make a bequest for this ol^ect, is one which 
is most natural in rational beings. 

However, there are difficulties in the way. The . 
distance from earth to the nearest habitable globes^'" is 
very great. Man can hardly rise to the sumrrt'iit of 
earth’s loftiest mountains ; and while men-ybre dis- 
cussing whcllier human life could he maintl^ined upon 
the top even of Mount Everest, in the ^^imalayas, it 
might seem })rosumption to aim at communicating 
with worlds many millions of (fistant. 

Sound is impossible ns4 a mode of communication, 
for though Pythagoras d Veann in the days of old about 
the “music of the sp»fliercs,” in interplanetary space 
there is an eternal si hence— for there is no air to convey 
sound. 

Hut sight —thee appreciation of light through inter- 
planetary eth^— -is a sense which traver^s all space, 
even to tl^rcmotest nebulm. To sight alone can you 
look fof/Jid. 
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But supposing sight is available— still supposing 
the rational intelligences of the solar system arc no 
further advance^ than mankind is— even that will be 
hardly sufficient. It is only. by the best instruments 
of Earth that the canals of Mars or the mountains of 
Venus can be seen. The unaided human eye can 
only see btight stars, the highest skill of man can 
imperfectly Ascern the markings on their surfaces. 
The assumption in the whole proposal of intercom- 
munication with the intelligences of other worlds 
implies that they are superior to mankind. 

And does not the wonderful canalisation of Mars — 
the huge inlets, as it were, straight and parallel on that 
world — going in one direct line for hundreds of miles 
for the advantage I'f the inhabitants and for the 
irrigation df their territory, encourage you to the 
theory that in Mars at least — an older world than 
yours— civilisation,, and knowledge, and control of 
i^atural forces may be greater than it is on earth ? 

“ 'Assuming this— that there* are beings in the solar 
^stem equal or superior in knowledge and power to 
man, who wish to receive from this earth a message 
from mankind— how shall it be sent them ? 

The suggestion that buildings of geometric forms 
should be constructed on some plain is ^nanifestly 
absurd. It would imply that the inhabitants of other 
plkncts are as superior to mankind as man now is to 
the savages of the Stone period. And then, if they 
could see such forms, and wanted to reply, they would 
reply by signals as minute, utterly beyond the power 
of earlh^s mightiest telescopes to descry. 

Probably the one way is that which I used upon 
earth, i>., the lighting up of a large surface of the sea 
or land with coloured lights in geometric forms. The 
power pf reflectors on your best lighthouses shows 
how great the power of man is already to light up a 
large tract of sea. But the blue colour of the water is 
unfavourable. The lighting up of a large plain clad 
in winter snow by night with reflectors from electric 
arc lights would be effective. Suppose, for instance, 
on the. Rigi such lamps were fixed, and turned on 
snows beneath ; or better still, perhaps, from the 
Malvern Hills when snow falls on the Midlands, a 
large space m^ght be lighted up at night in a 
geometrical figure. 

You will require not a small space, but several 
* uare miles to be thus lighted up. You know that 
Thus^^ and Deinds, the tiny moons of Mars, have 
*^*‘'•0 large a diameter as Greater London. 
^ /‘'•ghts of London and Paris have long been 

1 ^made i^ihcrw signal is given, how shall 

9Mlwho lookeu ou it rafrom natural objects, so that 

see ^ once that'it was artifilons of miles away would 
proposal that the first figual, and not natural ? The 
s venth proposition of the First should be the forty- 
^od one. That is manifestly artilook of Euclid is a 
ikely to^esult from natural causcial, and would not 
-atm or Greek cross would do still bei But a simple 
natural form, and one easier to disdiT* B is not a 

complex forty-seventh proposition of Euclid? the 


The cross is also an e^sy design to form: by, electric 
lights. All you have to do is to form series of 
powerful arc flashlights with reflectors turned dn a 
snowy, surfafce or bn a lake in a line north and south 
(the true ndrth would be best, as it would show design)^ * 
and then a cross series at right angles. This would 
produce an effect on the dark side of the earth such as 
one can hardly suppose would be produced exactly 
by natural forces anywhere in the solar system, 
w’oujd, to the whole of the intelligences capable of 
observing it, demonstrate itself as artificial — not,'ja 
product of natural laws, which work usually in different 
ways, according to laws of evolution, and not with 
mathematical exactness. Flash lights would be useful.. 
Alternate light and darkness every, ten minutes could 
not he a result of natural laws. They would mani- 
festly be artificial. 

When the illuminated cross was formed it should 
be repeated for several nights, perhaps for weeks. At 
the same time, careful observations should be made of 
the red plains of Mars about the canal region and on 
the mountain-lands of Venus, which are opened to 
human sight while the plains are clad with clouds. 

If there, or elsewhere in the solar system, a cross 
similar to yours, with its head toward the north pole 
of the planet, should appear, you would have {rW pnmd 
fade evidence that in that world at least intelligences 
similar to man, or superior to him, exist. I w’ould 
not advise you merely to look at Mars and Venus, 
though I do not anticipate you have much reason to 
expect any answ^er save in the near^t worlds of your 
own order : />., belonging to the inifr group of worlds 
of wdiich the* earth is the largest. 

If a reply did appear, the question is : What should 
the next signal be ? The first was merely to attract * 
attention, the next should dispel all doubts. 

But the point is ; What common idea has mankind 
with the inhabitants of other worlds ?• In all com* 
munications we must proceed from the known to the 
unknown. What sy^nbol w^ould do ? 

The first idea which they must have if they be 
rational, and wOiich man also has, is the form of your 
own world. Form a circle of white light of about 
fifteen or twenty miles diameter. In it place — in 
tracings of green light— outlines of the coi)tineaits and 
large islands of one of your hemisphei;es. The 
representation of the earth itself in miniature would 
appear thus on one disc of your planet. Then see 
(supposing intelligences like men exist) what wuld 
be the reply. Would it be the representation of 
earth as it looks to them, or a map of their own 
world ? Should either appear, then the existence of 
these intelligences, either 'equal to *or j(|ll]^rior to 
man, would be established with almost mathetnatical • 
certainty. , ^ ^ 

One of theflrst symbols you should giVe .them, if thii 
were achieved, would be the representation of ?i^ih5^n;!|^ 
the tracing of a human figure, either 
—in an outline of electric arc lights. . Thi^uWOd 
them of what forn^umanity wa^. and; 
would reply in the same place, wijh their bvi|n ftSthiS it 
thus you would learn sqmefhing you never could gain . 
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“But Algernon Davenport Roland de Crespigny— . of himself for the ^me. Admirable construction' and 
my love, whom you cut off in the flower of his promis- concentrated interest— that powerful and even masterly 
ing mai^hopd — can you restore him to me?** ^ked delineation of character, only to be achieved by subtle 
.the heroine^ in a harsh, dry, mechapical, hard, hope- and instinctive insight into the hidden workings of our 
‘ less, tei^rless, grating voice. human nature — and a facile literary aptitude had com- 

At this very moment a tall and graceful figure, with bined to produce a most fascinating work of fiction, 
blue eyes and bright curling locks, whose light summer The writing was undeniably fine— nay, eloquent- 
suit rather lent additional grace to, than concealed the even rising at certain stages to something very like 
elegance of, his every gesture, appeared over the brow sublimity. 

of theMistant hill,' and in another moment was clasping Yet there was something— an indefinable something 
iheherbitio in his sobbing arms. -which seemed to transmit a. jar of discord through 

^ the whole book. 


It wjfs the hero. 

A few words sufficed to explain. He had not been 
really dead : it had been a case of suspended anima- 
tion. 

The base uncle, the wicked solicitor, and the villain 
—now changed for ever — entered the Church, and be- 
came ere long" curates under the good old vicar — to 
prove the stay and comfort of his declining and white- 
headed years. 

THK KND. 

# # # ^ 

I closed the book and looked up. The solicitor's 
clerk had swooned upon the hearthrug, and the clock 
pointed to seven and a-half minutes past eleven. 1 
knew I was a beggar. 

♦ But at that moment I actually did not care. 

Fiction had always exercised a potent and fiiscinating 
' influence upon my mind, and this novel now completely 
absorbed me. It thrilled the reader, touching those 
hidden and finer chords of his being as only imagina- 
tive work of the highest kind can — carrying him out 
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Stay ! Was this something indefinable ? Tfie more 
I asked myself this question, the more 1 felt that the 
answer must be in the negative. No — it was definable. 

I had it : it was a touch — hardly perceptible, it may 
be, but still there— a touch of improbability. And this 
touch occurred somewhere towards the end of the 
book. 

I sat long, puzzling this problem out, seeking to 
localise the blemish, and I succeeded in doing so. 
The touch of improbability lay in the sudden conver- 
siofi of the criminally-inclined personages of the story ^ 
and in the incident of the restoration of the hero to 
life. * • 

At first my solution of the problem gave rise to a 
feeling of relief and triumph ; after this (perhaps as . 
the fascination of the story gradually faded, even as 
the vividness of a dream gradually fades from the 
moment of waking) I began to feel irritated with the 
author, partly because such genius as his should 
harbour any flaw, and— I cannot but feel— partly 
because the magic of his fascination had been the 
cause oCmy losing* an earldom and vast wcahh. 

The more I thought over this author and his< 
the more mortified I felt at that fatal flaw in theothSF- 
wise grand production, until I positively ached to 
meet the man face to face, to get him in a corner, and 
insist upon the impossibility of such mental and moral 
changes as were suggested at Ihe end of his work— to 
expostulate early with him, and bring him to a sense 
of his error. 

At length, at the house of a literary friend, I had the 
happiness of meeting that authori the well-known Mr. 
Plato Penbury. and I duly cornered him and opened 
fire. He listened patiently to what I had to say, a 
quiet smile playing over his features, 'rhe^ he said — 

“I admit at the outset that these sudden psycho- 
logical changes, although of the utmost utility — nay, 
almost of absolute necessity — to an author about to 
finish a novel in a pleasant and satisfactory way, were 
at one time apparently impossible ; but this is so no 
longer. 

“ It being so absolutely necessary to literature that 
bad characters should be capable of sudden and 
complete moral change in the last chapter, it has 
always greatly surprised me that Nature should 
Jiave made no provision to that end ; for all true 
fiction being but a mirrored reproduction of Na- 
ture, Nature is naturally bound to adapt herself as 
closely as possible to the reiiuirements of fiction, in 
^order to avoid throwing discredit upon the imaginative 
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‘Mr. PopfETS, 


writer. ^y^«Mc<^ea in. « *|^oifli|Qougnits Dcm^ absorbed by^ifte 

a8sistiaAf«^^J^;^Jh^iwecti^T‘*s»>Stii^ her ^^Ij^aeporopl'sh tny.ebjM^fefl dont^eance of^e 
bring doubtless always part mead#^ Accordift^^ Lslunk round the hotjtse uptil 1 

of her .s.diemMpta(^|i(g/i^perf^^^ earned out. If found the knife-^ed, where a boy was busy ' 

you cot^js I wiU give you a clearer the knives; and, telling the boy that the 

insigfat^i&t^m'jS^ods of study from Nature ; for the required him immediately at the end of the kit^en-*^ 
feature, book which you considei a blemish was garden, I got iid of him for a few minutes 
the of close study of Nature, Assisted by Those minutes sufheed foi me to ftlect a good strong 

cai ving-knife, which 1 hastily sharpened on a stone 
the next morning I took the tram to and concealed iifthe bieast of my coat j thej^ 
where the novelist’s house was situated. It o/f in search of my host, and perceived him waling 
#as a%#tnmodious mansion, and I found a great many along a secluded part of* the garden. It was an .ejTOl- 
visitors there, apparently staying with Mr. Penbury. lent place for my purpose, as 1 could sneak noisdessly . 

He ipade me very welcome, and at once asked me to do up behind him on the. grass and deal the fatal I^qW, 

him the favour to assist him in the hanging of a pic- I did it ; but great was my rage on finding that the 

turfe^he Was just putting up : I was to hold the picture, point of my knife, instead of penetrating defeply be* 

‘ while he mounted a pair of steps above me to knock in tween the ribs, broke off upon something hard, like* a' 

fhe hail. Presently he was clumsy enough to let the piece of metal. ' ' 

hammer slip out of his hand right on my head. It I tried again— a third and fourth time— but with the 
was a considerable blow, and made me giddy; I sat same result; after which Mr. Penbury turned round 

down for a few minutes to recover, while the novelist smiling and faced me, and I glared at him, gnashing 
apologised most effusively for his carelessness. I rc- my teeth, and overwhelming, him with abuse. 

, plied that it was nothing, and did not matter in the Penbury nodded triumphantly. ^ • 

least, and other polite things ; but presently, when 1 “ Why, you appear to have suddenly changed your 

was left alone for a short time, I began to crave for character,” he remarked blandly. “ How very curious,' 
his blood. I had never been a vindictive man ; in to be sure ! I understood from those that knew^^ou 

’fact, I had always been considered by my friends as a that you were a most forgiving and patient person. ' 

person of so mild and forgiving a disposition that they Doesn’t it strike as odd 

had a great affection for me, as one whom they could I dropped the carving-knife on the grass, and 
mjute and degrade without fear of retaliation — in clutched at my forehead. < 

fact, as a friend of the truest and most valuable type. “ Confound it, yes ! I muttered. “ I never felt 
Knowing this, I felt some surprise at my new-born the slightest inclination to hurt even a fly before ! 




yearning to murder Mr. 
Penbury ; but the desire to 
do so was so strong within 
me as to leave little room 
for speculation upon it, my 
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GLARE# AT HIM, GNASHING 
MV TEETH.** 


What on earth is the meaning of it all ? ” ' , 

‘‘ Well,” said Penbury, “ I will tell you. You mustn’t 
be offended at my candour. The fact is, you are now 
a homicidal maniac.” 

‘SEh ?” said I. Since when ?,” ' ; 

“ Since I was so clumsy as to drop, that 
hammer on. your head.” 

“Then you did it on purpose I ex- 
claimed. 

“ (2uite so,” said Penbury: “to prove to 

& you that these sudden moral changes ” 

F “ What !” 1 screamed. “Just to illustrate 

a wretched theory, you go and permanently 

^ destroy a fellow-creature’s ” 

P|l “Permanently, my dear sir?” said I^en- 

bury. “ Bless your soul ! nothing of the kind, 
W\ I assure you. The thing can be 

in a few minutes. Pray step this w^y.*^ ^ 

1 1 He led the way to the house, oft 

'' the way 1 attempted to assassinate hlqV in 

' * five different ways, but he was always^ 

pared for me. Then we entered 
room full of scientific appliances, 

^ requested me to be seated in an opej^Og^ 

“But,” I objected, “you’re not 
I * trepan mo?” ^ 

I “ That if what I propose to do,” 

Penbury^ “but not in .the plJ 
The improved^pp^iratioh^^l^ 




safe, and expeditious. I will not detain you more 
than three minutes.’* 

So saying, he fitted on my head a curious apparatus 
connected with an electrical battery, and handed me 
the morning paper ; and when I had read a short 
paragraph about the decimation of London by cholera 
brought by the pauper immigrants from Russia, and 
about the arrangements made by the British Govern- 
ment to import one million more emigrants regu- 
larly everjr week^ Mr. Penbury took off the apparatus 
and smilingly invited i^c to rise. 

I rose. I was a changed man. I loved and wor- 
shipped my host as 1 had never loved and Worshipped 
anyone before ; I grasped him warmly by the hand 
and determined to die for him ; and I was about to 
m^e a solemn vow never to leave him again, when 1 
pulled myself up, and said— 

Hang it ! Look here, Penbury : I worit stand this 1 
This is another of your beastly experiments. Will 
you drop if, and give me back the moral constitution 
I brought with me ? That was good enough for me.” 

Well, then,” said Penbury, ** 1 won’t trouble you 
an/inote. Allow me.” 

And. h® dealt me a smart blo\\^ on the skull with a 
leaden mallet which had been lying on the table. 

‘JYqu all right now— just as good an article as 
whj^n^ou arrived. You don’t appear to have heard of 
thgt’icase m America some* Httln wbjle .ago ? That’s 


‘‘ A young man in New York was attacked by tliieviwi; 
and beaten insensible, his skull being fractur^. 
recovered, but was found to be a changed matt^^ he 
was a babbling imbecile. Eleven years after an. 
lion was performed, a fragment of bone being removed 
from the brain, and the man recovered his reason, im- 
mediately. But now his whole character was changed* 
Formerly he had been amiable, cheerful, mild-man- 
nered, good-tempered, sober, and moral ; now bO' 
sullen, irritable, violent, drunken, and vicioSso ^ISe:' 
refused to work, and knocked his wife about, ahdi sub-l 
sequently stabbed a man in a drunken quarrel. ‘ 

“I perceived at once that this supplied the one 
missing link to the novelist s chain of pptentiaj[ities, 
and removed the one great difficulty which been so 
keenly felt by even writers of fiction — ho\f .to m^e 
the bad characters suddenly virtuous in the ."la$t 
chapter, and render them worthy to be married and 
live happily ever afterwards. For years and years, 
previous to this valuable discovery^ for the morals, 
I had laboured under the painful necessity oL" getting 
rid of the villain in the last chapter l^mes^s of a 
ten-thousand-foot precipice ; but I neWr liked the 
expedient, and I wanted to reform him. ' 

“As I mentioned to you, 1 study every ohc of my 
characters from Nature — assisted by science — Jfiidhow 
everything comes right. .Sometifnes (when I liaite got 
myself into a tangle, and have a difficulty in getting 
myself out of a situation in a story) I make,the vijttuous 
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hero suddenly go wrong-and'be(Hpe 4^ lor a 
short or I toako^the^^^llain perform some act 
of extraj)it^lli|&ry/ wir^fi^iuKi" virtue ; and these 
exptij}i^At8 tiiost sen troubles 

witboift Nature and probability ” 

A sud 4 Al|^H|||ion flashed upon me. 

“ Tben^^is'ltv^ssible,” 1 said, “that these visitors 
staying Itt^yOui? bouse are simply your victims, whom 

you ioconvi^tejire in this horrible way just to “ 

don’t' put it*m that uninviting way!’’ 
said ^^JP^bury. “ It is true that these ladies and 
gen^i^iSlpp^e the modelb from whom my novels are 
written } I assure you that their experiences here 
for»«(n?|ftoa$ant distraction from the humdrum mono- 
*rtheir lives They enjoy the excitement 
imm^sely, and will return to their virtuous family 
lifo {finally benefited by the temporary change. I have 
my Suspicions that th^y have made away with several 
persons in the neighbouring villages ; but there is no 
absolute proof. Of course, one has to be careful. 

■y* “You perceive that gentleman who has just passed 
Uje window. He is reading Watts’ Hymns, and is a 
person of the most scrupulous integrity and virtue : 
you will scarcely credit that he was formerly a specu- 
lative builder^ who showed himself at chapel three 
times every Sunday. But he was : there fs no change 
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pi cna^cter, uowcVcf diametfkal; wtk^ impossible 

^ , ■ V; 

H^^iad po|[ipfotcly^ me away with him. I 

wal amazed and delighted. I saw at ohee the poten* 
tialities opened up, not only to novelists; but even 
more to dramatists, for this great system rendei^d 
possible and natural, at a single stroke, two* thirds of 
the dramas which had ever been produced. 

# .♦ ’ 

Shortly after my visit to Mr. Penbury, the novelist, 

I decided to call again and enjoy a further (Conversa- 
tion about his excellent method. On aPriving at the 
house, I was disappointed by finding it desolate and 
for sale. I inquired of the caretaker about Mr. 
Penbury. * 

“ Ah ! ” said the man, “ that was a sad affair, that 
was. He was careless enough one day to leave off the 
armour he always used to wear under his clo’es, and 
went to sleep on a garding seat, and them two old 
gents as was stayin’ here found him. There’s a widder 
and a large family ; but tjiey do say all the money he 
left ’em ’ll be swallered hup by the actions as a lot o’' 
ladies and gen’lcmen is bringin’, to show cadse why 
they shouldn’t ’ave their moral constitooshuns *put 
right— wich it’s all Greek to me.” 

J. F. Sullivan. 


THE AR'P OF KEEPING WELL. 


UY A FAMILY J^OCTOR. 
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given. 


[OW do you 
do ? ” is a 
universal ques- 
tion, to which, 
f r o nf mere 
thoughtlessness, 
an answer, al- 
most universally 
incorrect, is 
But the ready 
reply, “ Quite well,” may 
be given in ignorance. 

• Few people have ever 

con si^ereii, what is meant by being in good health; 
indeed, a Jbddy in a condition of perfect health 
is . almost unknown among civilised men. The wear 
and tear of modern life, depending upon increased 
competition as well as, upon ovcr-indulgencc in com- 
P^sating pleasures, together with the insanitary con- 
dition of our crowded cities, tends to undemiine even 
tbe^healthiest constitution. 

hjjl^pf us exhibit in some degree the effect of this 
$Sure in those minor ailments to which too 
^ liS^^tfoption is often paid. The Anjerican 
^Business is dyspeptic because, in his hurry 
money, he cannot find time to eat his 
jnen|i^^pifortably ; and the American woman, in 
her purSM^^^ of culture, takes so little exercise that 
her hdi:vddi!( system suffers. But England is not free 


from like evils, so that we may with advantage con- 
sider how personal health is to be maintained. 

The science of health, or hygiene, may be divided 
into two parts : public hygiene cares for the health of 
communities, and deals with such matters as water- 
supply, drainage, the removal of town refuse. It is 
the work of the State acting through proper officials. 
But personal hygiene cares for the health of in- 
dividuals, and it is the duty of every person to apply 
its principles to his own individual case. We are only 
concerned in this paper with pj^rsonal hygiene, -which 
has two great objects— the preservation of health, and 
the prolongation of life. To attain these objects it is 
necessary to make use of every beneficial influence 
possible, as well as to avoid injurious influences; "'It is 
owing to a strict adherence to the principles of personal 
hygiene, modified for particular cases by the doctor^ 
that many people who suffer from some complain^, 
such as a weak or even a diseased heart, live useful 
lives and even reach old age, * , 

Many of our ailments are due to faults of omission 
or commission. It is unnecessary to .give illustrations, 
as most people can recall plenty in their bwn eiep^ri- 
ence. Sometimes iir-health follows the fault ilnipe- 
diately, as when we take cold from wet feet ; wrne- 
times it is more ^difficult to trace the cpnnectfonT 
between the fault and its consequences, 4 as when 
gradually-mcreasjpg corpulence follows long-coniinueS 
though trivial errors in die^ 
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11 15 imponanjt xo Degin lo of health earljr 

in life. During^ infancy, either .from i)e(jlcct or 
ignorance, many preventaW^. dii^as^s^are allowed to 
occur which often do irremediiable mischief. Improper 
feeding is “"due in the great majority of cases to ignot 
ranee, and causes the death of thousands of infants. It 
has been estimated that fifty per cent, of the deaths 
of infants are due directly or indirectly to improper 
feeding. Jt has further been stated on good 
authority th^ about thirty per cent, of the blindness 
which exists in the United Kingdom is due to prevent- 
able diseases of the eye occurring in infancy, the 
majority of these cases being due to mere want of 
cleanliness and care. In early life the body is growing, 
and is therefore more profoundly and permanently 
affected by good or evil influences. This is acknow- 
ledged to be true in the case of moral training, but it 
is equally true as regards future bodily health. 

The personal care of health is equally important at the 
other extreme *of life. Wfrh advancing years the diges- 
tion bec^omes enfeebled, the secreting organs become 
less active, and the tissues generally have less power to 
resist injurious impressions from without. Xhesc facts 
are made obvious by the slowness with which old 
people recover from illness or even from excessive 
fatigue. ■ In old and young alike, it must be remem- 
bered that definite general rules of conduct cannot be 
laid down to meet every case. Constitution has to be 
taken into account, for individuals are' often very 
ditferently affected by the same influences ; so that 
for the preservation of health it is essential to know 
what are the conditions a person tolerates best. 

There are five great factors concerned in the pre- 
servation of health. First and foremost must be placed 
education, using the word in its widest sense to include 
physical development, moral training, and mental cul- 
ture. Too litde attention has hitherto been paid to 
education from the point of view of health, but recently 
the importance of hygiene has been more fully recog- 
nised. A right system of education so trains the mind 
that it is eager to occupy itself with some pursuit at 
all times ; and thus people are prevented from falling 
into idle habits which not only waste time, but give the 
imagirjation opportunity to conjure up all sorts of 
fanciful disorders. W e all know thc^ysterical, nervous, 
delicate girl, who is so only because she has neither 
work nor occupation. Educated girls who lead useful 
livjBS do not suffer from hysterics, nor do workmen's 
wives, in general, because both these classes have 
their time fully and profitably occupied. An interest- 
ing pojnt worthy of notice is that the criminal class, 
taken a$ a whole, is uneducated; and it has been shown 
that ai distinct relation exists between ill-health and 
crinie. Hence the importance of the preservation of 
physical health for the preservation of moral health, 
and we thereby recognise that health itself has a 
dbtihct moral value. 

second factor in personal hygiene is the regula- 
tiqp'W food and drink^-^the regulation not only of the 
pf thequality. This last point is often 
nqjlj^ed, but' it is imj&rtant, Especially so in children. 
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A common is to force children to take; food: 

which is di$tas|cfbi:Jp them. It must notiher<fore be 
inferred that^c^l^Ep are i6 have whaiever .ttioy like, 
best ; but i child shbws a great distaste for, "say, 
mutton fat, the tiEst Wdy is to make the fat into a, suet 
pudding, which in all probability wiltHie readily eaten. 
Violent prejudices which are conceived in early, life, 
owing to want of thought on the part of parents or 
guardians, often remain fixed, and cause trouble 
and annoyance in after-life. The quantity of food we 
take ought to depend greatly on our work. A man 
when he is resting needs about half as much food as 
when he is engaged in laborious work, * 

'rhirdly, the functions of our different organs require 
to be exercised and encouraged. It is not necessary 
to do more than mention the value of mere cleanliness 
and care of the skin. A dirty skin means that more 
work is thrown upon delicate internal organs, especially 
the kidneys, and the working power of the whole 
body is thus lowered. In this connection the hygienic 
clothing of the body must be mentioned. Regularity 
of the action of the bowels must be secured'-i^many 
dangerous illnesses arise from want of care in this 
respect. The importance also cf a suitable amount 
4 )f sound sleep cannot be exaggerated, for however 
important regular and sufficient exercise may, be, 
ample time for rest and recuperation is equally^ im- 
portant. 

This brings us to the next point to be considered — 
exercise, the essential recpiirement of which is regu- 
larity. It is surprising to note how all our organs 
become accustomed to regular and habitual exercise 
and rest. Regularity in the time of going to bed con- 
duces to sleep ; regularity in» meal-times conduces to ^ 
most efficient digestion ; and regularity in the amount 
of exercise is attended with less fatigue and, more, 
benefit than exercise of varying amount taken;, 
irregularly. 

Lastly, there is the question of occupation. Certain 
occupations arc necessarily unhealthy ; others are un- 
healthy on account of the badly-ventilated rooms in 
which they are carried on. The delicacy of many shop- 
girls is often rightly attributable to this cause, especially 
when the lungs are affected. Personal hygierte teachc.s 
the precautions which must be taken by those engaged 
in unhealthy occupations, the scrupulous cleanliness 
to be practised by workers in lead, the outdoor life 
which, as far as can be, must be adopted by those who 
work in confined rooms and offices. It also teaches 
that want of occupation is also unhealthy and leads 
to premature death. 

The laws of health embody principles which admit 
of universal application ; but, as we have already seen, 
these laws neect modification in their application to 
individuals. It is the dutybf all to make themselves 
acquainted with the general principles of hygiene. 
They owe it as a duty to themselves and to the general 
community ; for, after all, the health of a city depends 
upon the health of every individual citizen, and 
the many may suffer needlessly from neglect by the 
few. ' 
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SAJLLXlii on 

the rocky t^hoiv at the cntrAce 
to the cave, and in the cave, 
lying on the ground half asleep, 
or sitting on stones smoking 
and talking, were some half- 
dozen men. They were dark, 
powerfully-built, foreign-look- 
ing fellows, dressed as sailors, 
in J|;u^T|tseys and stocking caps, their dusky cars 
nncTIhands adorned with rings, and their feet bare. 
Ji^Ogether theie was more of the Norman than of the 
Breton type of face in their dark countenances. The 
v^ole ground was strewn with barrels and casks of 
► every description, size, and shape, while the strong 
jl odour of spirits was detectable even in the brisk 
morning air blowing straight off the sea. In the fore- 
groundt sitting on a stone with a coarse Breton cup of 
brandy, in her ha%d, was Manon. ^ 

It did not require much knowledge, or intuition, to 
infbrm us each and all'that we weYe in the midst Of a 
smu^lers* den ; that the auberge was the headquarters 
of tills illicit traffic ; that the girl had been fully aware 
of the protective arrival of the schooner and its con- 
traband dargo ; that to prevent detection she had 
lock^ US in our rooms until the gang had hidden 
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thwr booty safely and tlwrt m 

admiitinffgueits hid been due ip dhad M.djseovc, v 
and punishment.' l^e were never able ^i^iy 
make up our minds whether Jier strange ^hner had 
been assumed to save herself, under th^e%crecn of 
idiocy, from punishment and blabie, %r ‘was the 
natural result of her shocking inSuIgence in 
It may be that there was a double reason. for it. ■ 

I do not remember what we did first ; we seemed 
almost spellbound with surprise, an<T for an instant 
the men appeared quite as amazed as ourselves. No 
doubt thcyjmagined us safe in our prison. The follow- 
ing moment, however, they jumped to their feet with a 
muttering more like the growling of wild animals than 
human voices. They were qne and all intoxicated, or 
the worse in some way for liquor— their flushed fhces, 
red eyes, and swaggering gait showed tins' all too 
plainly, and the fact may also have accounted partly 
for their* subsequent conduct. A brute is' always a 
brute, it is true, but a drunken man is lower than a 
beast, and the very look of these fellows was a warning 
to us to expect scant mercy at their hands. The next 
thing that I recollect was seeing Miss Grayne take 
literally to her heels, and run away with all her speed 
towards the auberge. It was natural self-preservation, 
and perhaps our own tardiness in not following her 
example was rather due to conviction that the inn 

was no safer than the 
shore, than to bravery. 
She had, however, not 
run more than a yard 
when, with an 'angry 
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im Island of bix Shad^>W9, 

iji : ' ^ ' 

expletive, wmcn, ton^naiciy, ^wderri^atwi, account ijjf 9 ^Jtw as j^ssible, of whai'‘l 

one of the men darted afte# Jier set down here at 

roughly by the arm, dragged lier back to’the mouth “And you to believe that reiur^ 

of the ^ man msolentlyi 

“Stay^ are, madam, English spy, what- “It is the truth I” saicj Trevor, his colour nsmg- 

ever you may be ” he said coarsely. “ Or ” and he angrily 

drew a, revolver from his side, clicking it suggestively “ I ruth ! Bah came m a chorus. ^ YguSiUbl 
“ Yes, theyi are ^ies ! interpolated M anon, casting Where is your boat then, now Answer us mat 
a maleWent glance at Miss Grayne. “Did not the Why did you not come by the steamer with the^Other 
old woman try to ^ pry yesterday morning, and* visitors, on the ordinary *day if, as you say, )ou are 
endeavour to find out whether I had ary cognac ? ” only tourists ^ 

“I\lore fool you to let them in, then,*’ growled one It was evident that these men timed their visits’ 
of the men, pulling her car viciously. “ But we are between the weekly of the steamboat ut thfe 

not the less fools not to have capturdh that boy island, and were proportionately enraged at fipdmg 
when he came poking into our cave in the after- their security invaded. Lenard had’^certainly ^QWed 
noon.” great reluctance to bringing us to Six Ombres at all*; 

“Ha, ha! You had been too busy testing the was it possible that he was i^ware of the fact ' I knew 

quality of your strong waters,” said Manon with well enough that most sailors have scant sympathy* 

scornfbl euphemism. “ What are you going to do with with the duty on spirits, and that the smugglers 

them. now.?” would be tolerably safe froiS interference in tl^eir 

ypon this they began a prolonged discussion and hands. ^ 

altercation iogether, which, it was not difficult to Our excuse of ignorance of the whereabouts of our 
divine, concerned us, though it was carried on in too boat sounded lame even to me, and evidently di^^^ 
low a tone for us to be able to overhear the words, carry weight with the smugglers. , < 

I wondered later on at our composure at such a “If you had come with an ordinary boatman^ you 
moment, and can only attribute it to a want of would not be alone ndw, ’ said the first speaker. l^o 
realisation of the serious nature of our position. not think to hoodwink us ! ” * 

Ethel could weep and lament loudly enough when “I'he girl can tell you that she spoke to the man 
she merely found herself unexpectedly locked into her who brought us here,” I struck in impulsively- 1^ 

bedroom ; Miss Grayne could wring her hands in an was old Lenard from Saint* Celestin in his sailing^boat 

utterly groundless fear that she would never emerge IJOrage ; ” and I looked appealingly towards Manon. 

alive, and Bertie had flown alarmed from the mere “ Surely,” I thought, “ she will ^tablish our good faith 

, sight of the very men in whose midst he now stood in this small instance ” 

quiet and cool. But she wagged her head with elaborate indifference. 

“What will become of us?” I said softly to Trevor. ^ “ 1 know nothing about any boatman,” she ®^id 

“I can’t tell at all,” he replied gravely. “We mendaciously. “They may have come h^re in a 

mustn’t lose our heads, that’s all. I should not care balloon for all the sign there is to the contrary and 

if it ivere only Bertie and myself ; but I wish to she grinned fiendishly. 


goodness that you girls were not here.” 

“Where cajj^ Lenard be?” whispered Ethel. “It 
would be all right if he and his boat were in sight.” 

For my life I could not see that the presence of an 
almost decrepit pld man would materially improve 
our position, since the smugglers would doubtless 
have serious objections to our departure. Every 
fresh observation increased my disquietude. Watch- 
ing the rnen as they stood in a group at a Jittle dis- 
tance from us, I soon saw^that not only the one but 
all were armed. Clasp-knives, cutlasses, revolvers and 
guns of however antiquated patterns, Showed all too 
plainly the helplessness in such hands of those whose 
only means of defe||ce were walking-sticks and 
umbrellas. And again, the very fact of their being so^ 
accoutred revealed the unmistakable truth of our being 
of desperadoes, accustomed to 
/Opposition, or even observation, by bloodshed, 
or pbrhaps worse. ’ 

One pf^the men came to\vards Trevor at this 
mpm^^ and, in a bullying voice, demanded our 
namte|^^nd business at Six Omlires. His •French, 
hut few^&ijes of ^Norm^ pure and 

i^^Treyp^^^^^ straightfor^rd 


^ost my temper. . once. 

know you are telling a falsehood,” I said 
sharply. “ Do you dare deny that Lenard peir- 
sua,ded you to give us supper, and beds, and— ~?” 

“Your money may have persuaded me; words 
would not,” replied the girl sneeringly. “ I tell you I 
have not seen any boatman,*’ and she turned tO hdt 
companions. ^ " 

One of them cut short my angry protest with a 
cool — * t 

“Come, come, niademoiselle ; one personas wordlitr 
as good as another’s. Abuse will not save you. It is 
plain enough to us, from what Manon says, that you 
guessed our trade and have determined to spy upon 
us. You shall not have the chance.” 

“ The question is, how are we to treat them I ^ 
chimed in another voice. 

“ Let the women go free, and deal with me, what- 
ever you do, and in the name of all that is merciful,*^ 
said Trevor boldly. . 

“ You talk like a fool,” returned the man. “ Ifwe 
let the women go, what is to prevent their making 
straight for the Commissaire at Saint-C^lestin, and 
inforujing against us ? Women’s tongues are longer,, 
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not short^jr^ than men*i Alors! What happens? A Evidently the tfide,' of these smugglers was a par- 


band Custom iHpuj& vthitiVes will be down upon us, 
and, thca^^awfy: ,ll^ilji^^^^^ trade and its comfortable 
proHts 

“But to give. you up 

btfgan Eth4 trembling voice. 

Wbuld not believe an Englishwomans 
oath biij^e Gospel,” said the same man, insultingly. 

^safest way would be to get rid of the whole 
saW the oldest of the men. “ Only dead men tell *“ 
np tal^-you know.^’ 

is Cool voice and manner made our blood run 
cold. / I cannot answer for my ywn face, of course, 
butj&^el’s was as white as the sea foam already, and 
heri$s lidkl, Bertie’s being nearly as ghastly. Miss 
Grayne gave vent to a shriek of horror. 

*' Butchers ! Murderers ! ’’ she screamed hystciic- 
^ ally. “ Do you know that we arc English, and that our 
Government would avenge us ? ” 

Several of the in?jn snapped their lingers with 
gestures of contempt. 

''‘What Government can get' hold of us ” they 
cried. 

“Hold your noise, old woman, or we will find some 
way of silencing you altt)gcthcr, w ithout giving you a 
minute for your prayers I ” said one, brutally tlirusting 
his fist into her face. 

“ Well, won’t a large ransom satisfy you ? ” pleaded 
Trevor^ “ You know that English people have money. 
Let the ladies and the boy go in search of any sum 
you like to name. 1 will stay vvitli you until it is 
forthcoming’.” * 

** 1 expect the money and the Custom House 
' officers would arrive together ! ” sneered the old man. 

No, no, monsieur ; if wc took you with us we should 
have to put your eyes out wherever wc went, or when 
you were released you would not take long in setting 
those gentlemen on our track ! ” 

For ihe first lime Ethel’s courage utterly faile^nd 
she sank down' on a stone on the beach, fainf^and 
“iick with fright. We dipped a handkerchief 'pi the 
sea and bathed her forelicad, the occupation serving 
partly to divert my own mind from the horrors of our 
plight. Nevertheless, as I really realised our [leril 
•for the first time, I felt my whole body tremble f^fom 
•head to foot, and the sea, the cave, and its inniilites 
seemed alike blurred lieforc my sight. I 

v;; “ I Vjll never leave Trevor,” 1 said tO myself, Na 
' iutnp rising in my throat at the mere vision of li|[e 
without him. “ Ethel and Bertie must go safely,? 
and'l thought of the anxiety of Ethel’s invalid motherj, 
if she ever guessed even a tithe of what her jealously-\ 
^;g^uaided daughter was passing through. It w'ouldt 
‘'Iclll her if anything^ happened to Ethel and Bertie,) 
,i.knew full well. Would nothing move these men ? 

. There is something in smuggling which seems to 
,.^mpart more reckless wickedness, more dare-devilry to 
chiracter< than any other wTong-doing. The daily 
risks to be run and avoided tend ,to strengthen/ 
daring and carelessness of human life, while the almost/ 
absolute ssdety of the freebooters’ home on the ^ide 
sea leads tp complete indifference of conduct om^nore. 


ticularly lucrative one, since they were knxious to dare 
anything rather than be detected and hindered in it. 
But the more I reflected the more I saw that our lives 
hung on the chance of their -accepting a ransom, and 
keeping one of us captive until the sum was forth- 
coming. It would have to be a large sum, no doubt, 
but we were none of us penniless, and deliverance from 
this hideous position was worth atiy sacrifice. ' How 
much would satisfy them ? Or, rather, how little ? 

I plucked up courage again, and spoke to them to 
thib elfect, begging them to name the amount they 
required, and to keep whichever of us they preferred 
as hostage.* It was safe to do this, for any one of our 
party would have readily saved his own life and that 
of the rest by remaining captive. Even this alter- 
native would be inlinitely better than the fate that they 
had Ihrcateued. The worst of it was that should they 
agree to some such arrangement they would go seqt 
free, and it galled me unspeakably that such wretches 
should never suffer for their evil deeds, and should be 
permitted to follow their nefarious traffic in absolute 
safety clseuhoie, though, perhaps, not at JSix 
Ombres. Yet, after all, in this dreadful struggle 
between life* and death, life was cheap at any price. 

For a few minutes, while they were obviously dis- 
cussing my iiroposal among themselves, we waited in 
suspense. Then at last wo heard one of the men 
peak. t 

•• Better, as Dublis says, make away with them,” 
he urged. “ If they were to offer us a ransom of a 
million francs It would not compensate us. Consider. 
Wc should no longer be able to use this island, which 
has proved so satisfactory in every way. Where else 
should wc find such accessible headquarters?” 

“ I'ut a bullet through their heads,” was 'the next 
suggestion, “ and pitch them into the sea.” 

“ Not safe now. With the tide still flowing their 
bodies might be found, and then there would be 
mischief,” suid another ruffian knowingly. 

“ To push them over the clifls would be the most 
secure ^\’ay,” decided the man who had been the 
spokesman throughout, and who seemed to be in some 
way the captain of the band. “ That would evidently 
be only accident. Manon could prepare a tale for the 
satisfaction of anyone who came here in search of 
them, or — could hold her tongue, which she is so 
skilled in doing. By that time we should be safely 
over the water.’’ 

'Fhcre was ^ murmur of “ Sot/ ! ” from the little 
group of hearers. 

“ Let us be on the safe side.” 

I felt then as though the last chance of life were 
gone. But, after all, to say that I felt would be per- 
haps incorrect. One does not feel at such moments. 
Death, as a rule, is so far away from ihe th&ghts of 
the young, vigorous, and happ^, that when his grisly 
form does approach — above all, without an^ wanilng— 
its tendency *is to stun the faculties and to blunt 
sensatien, rather than to render it more acute^^ : 

The girl Manon; who had hitherto^carcely 'Spoken 
audibly, though, pf course^^ wliat share ' sbe had taken 
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in the secret councils we di<i^ , :. 
not know, here put in her word» 
They have jewellery,” ehe. 
said greedily. ** Mademoiselle 
has a glitterii^. ring, and the 
old womaiv a fine witch and 
chain. . I should like to have 
them now, without waiting until 
later.’' 

The proposition was surely a 
iiefinemeht of cruelty, but it 
seemed to amuse the m^'n . 
mightily. 

“ Hp, ha ! thou hast 

an eye to finery, I sec,” said 
one, sufficiently like her to 
pass for a brother. “ It would 
take a jeweller’s shop full to 
make thee handsome, how- 






RJIK' 


“ I have had emough 
trouble and blame on their 

account, so it is but fair wMmAK' ' 

that I should have some 
recompense, I say,*’ re- ‘A 
spoiuled the girl sullenly. * 

‘‘ Why not.^ Let her F 

have them by all means. ' 1 

As well now, as afterward.s,” J 

“Give up your ring ^.t 
once,” he said to poor 
iLlhel. ‘‘And your watch,” to Miss Cirayne. 

Miss Cirayne’.s watch was her ino.a ciuMished pos- 
session, being the gift of some former pupils, with the 
exception only of the old-fashioned treble gold ( hain 
she wore, which had a more pathetic interest still, for 
it had belonged to her mother. 1 saw her sharp grey 
eyes glow with a dangerous steely light as she listened 
to ilie command delivered to her, and elaborately 
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Ignored the outrageous demand. 

“ Do as you are told, old woman ! ” said the man 
with an angry oath. 

“ 1 am afraid there is nothing for It but to give it 
up,” whispered Trcvi r, to whom the impossibility of 
resistance was almost (he bitterness of death itself. 

“1 will not, then!” proclaimed Miss Grayne 
pluckily. 

“ Oh, you refuse, eh ? Then, as I am determined to 
gratify ii\y little sister, wo nuust help ourselves,^ 1 sup- 
pose ; hold her hands, Jacques, plea'^e,” and the 
fellow most like Manon beckoned another, who seized 
the unfortunate woman’s wrists firml). 

There was a .short struggle, and then the first 
speaker coolly appropriated the watch out of its 
pocket, Toughly passing the chain over her head, and 
handed poth to Manon with a jeering laugh. 

“ Thjvt is the way to punish rebellion in the camp,” 
he said. Now, mademoiselle, are you going to be 
amiable, or must I treat you likewise ? ” 

Ethd broke .into bitter tears as she fingered the 
fi casure. To give her love-gage, the, niost‘f)reejpus of 


all her belongings, to that revolting creature ! I 
hardly knew which to pity more, her or Trevor. For 
her half-besccching, half-inquiring glance must have 
been torture to his impotence. I saw him bite his lips 
and gnaw his moustache in helpless rage as he was 
forced to bow his head in acquiescence to her appeal- 
ing gesUire. We had Just seen the result ofresistance, 
and what couUl one man’s unarmed strength avail to 
defend a girl against half-a-dozen armed ruffians ? He 
turned aside, and looked away over the sea ^ A with 
blinding tears she drew off her glove, and slowly 
pulled the shining circlet sp full of meaning off her 
finger, then kissed it and — because it was so precious 
— flung it on the sand before the girl, who snatched 
it up eagerly. It was some slight gratific.ation to us 
in the midst of this our humiliation to see that the 
beautiful symbol refused to pass the second joint of 
any of the wretched girl’s stumpy red fingers f 
What was a gem, a mere bauble, to us, you ask, in 
the face of death itself? What ? Why, real ! While 
death could not be real, when only yesterday we were 
all so brimful of life and its bright prospects. No T 
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Death was still shadoiyy, despite our closeness to , it. 
Life and love were the only realities, I felt, as I 
instinctively passed tny arm around Ethel apd drew ’ 
het towards me. Above all, 1 can recollect looking 
vaguely round me at the beautiful world we were to 
leave. The sun was up by now and shining radiantly. 
The sky and sea were deeply blue, and a soft w'ind 
ruffl(^ the latter into ripples. It was going to be a 
lovely day—find we— where should we spend it ? . . . 
'In tt^e same misty way I heard the men— already as 
fhfey ^were the worse for liquor — propose to broach 
aitOtber cask of rum, and saw them withdraw to the 
hl^en depths ^f the cave, and tap one of the barrels. 

knew full well how entirely at their mercy we 
werc,?ind could take every advantage of their position. 

s^jjmed ludicrous to a degree that wc were left thus 
ungi^rded, and yel had not the faintest chance of 
escape. We were so tantalisinglyedose to safety 
tool 

I was gazing dreamily over tlie sea when Trevor’s 
hand -was laid - suddenly upon mine ; with the 
<j|^i<skest and quietest gesture possible he pointed in 
the direction of Saint-Celestin. I followed his cau- 
tlOtisly^raised finger and saw approaching rapidly 
^through the' reefs in the distance a black speck 
gradually resolving itself into a boat of some kind. 

1 looked again, and saw from the faint line of smoke 
against the sky that it w’as a steamer. A wild hope 
filled my soul that we had bcen*missed, and that the 
^Steam launch from the town had been sent in search 
of us. In the sudden revulsion from utter despair to 
hope I marvel now that I did not lose my head, and 
by shouting and signalling effectually destroy our only 
chance. ^ly first impulse was certainly to do this, 
but In the act my tongue seemed to cleave to my 
mouth — with excitement, I suppose— and Trevor and 
I watched in silence for some minutes the steamer 
coming closer and closer, without breathing a word to 
the others. 

EtheVs face was still hidden against my shoulder, 
and I could feel her chest heave with a convulsive 


;bix 

in the fear becoming hysterical, I felt com- 

^HuSrl ' Ifyoti breathe a sound it will be all ovtr 
with' us 1 ** J aaid to silence her, and she looked up 
and |milcA \ ' g ^ " 

Such an April smile it was ! Such a tningUng of 
joy anft tears I Trevor then stooped, and taking Bertie’s 
pencil wrote on his note-book ; “TheTaunch is in 
sight, but keep quiet so as not to alarm the men.” 
Bertie was made of sound stuff,* and could be relied 
on to preserve his self-control to perfection, it wjTs 
M iss Grayne’s excitement which 1 dreaded. For- 
tunately, her eyes were still hidden by her hand, and 
we fondly ^hoped they might continue to be, U]> to the 
instant of rescue. 

But what moments of ineffable anxiety^ those were, 
during which we watched the launch ploughing its 
way through the Race — heavily and slowly as it 
seemed to our frantic anxiety, though in reality with 
all the speed which steam could attain. The strain 
of mind and body was terrible. My heart beat in 
solid thumps more like the blows of a blacksmith’s 
liainmcr than any ordinary tlirobbing, and my eyes 
ached with staling at one object, in the bright morning 
sunshine. Wc stood scarcely daring to move a'miiscle 
lest the motion l^hould attract the attention of the 
smugglers, and cause them to endeavour to put their 
murderous scheme into execution before our rescue, 
or what was almost worse, to one of our number,' lest 
they should have time to escape their just retribution I 
For Trevor’s face at this supreme moment showed 
how hafd had been the struggle for him to see those 
wiiom he was bound to defend insulted and bullied 
without reprisals. Joy lighted up his great dark eyes, 
but determination showed itself in every line of his 
sternly- closed lips. While wc thought but of security 
from danger, he was meditating the punishment of 
the causes of it. Well ! Is it not in such ways as 
these that men are truly said to take wider views than 
women either can or do compass ? 

Wc suffered one more agony of suspense, for the 


spb from time to time. Miss Grayne had one hand 
aver her eyes as though occupied in thought, or, 
perhaps, for a better purpose still. Bertie was sitting 
Oh a Stone at our feet writing in his pocket-book. 
He had some idea, obviously, of getting a letter to 
his mqthei^ transferred to her by a kindly wave, and, 
as hc^afierwards said, in the hope that it might help to 
traC)!Uhe smugglers, he was setting down an elaborate 
desertion of each one and of the girl Manon. Only 
^Ti'evor and I were for the nonce in possession of the 
of life, and from tl\c finger he placed on his lips 
^ realijs^d the danger of awaking it top suddenly in 
th<^oihers.. For' the approach to the landing place 
yrAS hidden from our enemies, indulging in their 
illicit iiqpor, in the depths of the cave as they still 
w^f:e,ia|nd if by movement or sound we roused their 
before safet/ was assured to us, we might 
yetb^padone. 

I waited until the steamer began to plunge and toss 
about in .the Hace, before venturing to whisper the 
joyfuj.wprds^ in Ethel’s ear. She started violently, and 


little launch swerved, and for a minute or twu seemed 
hesitating as to her course. Those on board her 
appeared half determined to steer round the island, 
in search of us evidently, seeing no traces of human 
beings within view. If they had don6 this we should 
indeed have been lost, and in the horror- of such an 
idea, Trevor ventured to wave his handkerchief. In 
reality the time was only seconds, but I can affirm 
that I Jived a lifetime of anxiety during the course of 
them, and until we saw a flag waved from the bow of ^ 
the steamer in response to our furtive signal, an^ knew 
that we were observed. * , . . 

The nexi inst.ant the boat drew up to thie landings* 
place, and a small crowd . of uniformed men dis- 
embarked, and came towards It was ,p^pin that 
Lenard, having suspicions of the truth,, had (ipriade a 
violent effort, and under cover of the darj^ss bad 
rowed off in his* big, unwieldy boat to Ingrid the 
authorities in Saint«Celestin«of the contraband traffic 
which was being carried on ia the lonely, “I’egehd- 
hauw|ed islet . Hen^e the presence of the doumiers 
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and the gendarmerie in such force. Our cheeks smugglers were surprised by their enemies at such 

flushed and our eyes ^owed as we realised that only close quarters. Even as the noise of our flying foot- 

a few minutes were between us and safety. If only steps roused their attention, and they darted round the 

they would travers^ the quarter mile of sand so corner of the rocks impursuit, tl..e launch with its small 

stealthily as to spring upon the smugglers and capture army of officials now so close to them, must have caught 

them unawares ! But the beach was heavy^ walking, their gaze, causing an immediate pause of amazement 

and official dignity permitted neither • hurry nor cat- and consternation. They saw themselves outnumbered 
like softness. ' and out-armed, but with a fierce determination to sell 

Miss Grayne was the first to hear their footsteps, themselves dearly they fired first after our retreating forms 

tramp, tramping towards us, their cumbersome top- and then at the Then, finding their position 

boots knocking against an occasional stone in the helpless, they made a desperate effort to launch their 

sand. With a perfect shriek of joy, which re-echoed boat and to escape their pursuers. But the tide had 

from the rocks behind us, and sounded in my cars for sent it high up on the beach, and by the time we had 

days and nights afterwards, she rushed like a lunatic reached safety, by the irony of fate, the Custom House 

towards them. Then there was .an immediate clatter officers had just reached them; as they stood with 

of Teet in our rear, and we knew that the smugglers their boat at the water’s edge. It was too far off for 

were on the alert. us to see the hand-to-hand struggle, too far off to see 

“Now we must run for it ! ’’ cried Trevor, and with any of the fight. A few shots resounded on the still 

the words we followed Miss Grayne’s example, and one morning air, and then the champions of the govei n- 

and all made simultaneously for the landing-place. Of ment returned with the enemy in handcuffs, and 

that mad race I remember nothing more than the wind Manon in the secure grip of a gendarme. It was 

rushing past us, and the sea inurnuiring in my cars. characteristic of the girl that she did her utmost to 

Then there was the repiirt of a gun, and something . assure her captors that she was entirely innocent of 
swifter than the wind darted by me. 1 redoubled my any complicity in our ill-treatment ! 

efforts, and ran past the blue line which represented “ 1 know nothing of the v/hole affair,'^ she whined, 

the Custom House officials ; then there was another “ In fact, I have done what I could to convince these 

shot, and another, and another, and finally Trevor men that Anglais meant no harm! I even went 
seized me as I nearly fell blindly over the rough so far as to try to shelter them, and to keep them’out 

stones of the landing-place. Miss Grayne was stand- of danger, by locking them in at the auberge. It is 

ing on the little quay, laughing and crying by turns hard to be blamed for others’ faults ! 

before me, and Ethel, 'I'revor, and Bertie, all For a moment the authorities looked questioningly 
breathless, were looking eagerly in the direction of from the girl with her livid face of abject fear to 
the fray. ourselves. 

It was a proof of their drink-soddened wits that the “ You need not dread being punished unlawfully, or 
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" 'THAT GIRL IS THIi WORST OK THE WHOLE CREW !’” 


without cause, ma began the man who had her 
in charge. ♦ 

But Ethel, the loss of whose treasured ring rankled 
deep, broke in with an indignant protest. 

•“Without cause ! Messieurs lesdouaniers^ believe 
me, that girl is the worst of the whole crew ! She 
has deprived mo of my engagement ring, and the old 
lady of her watch.” 

“ My brother gave me the ring long ago,” protested 
theiftodel of truth. “It is indeed my own.” 

“ What?* When it will not fit one of your fingers? 
You, had forgotten that fact, I think,” laiighecl the 
officials. Bon ! You have said enough to convict 
her, mademoiselle. Without evidence of that theft, it 
would have been difficult.” 

♦ * # ' # * # 

It wall not take long to gather together the scattered 
threads. ,Lenard,^the good genius of the story, was 
rightly the chief gainer by it, and the fruit of his 
fa,ithfu)ness ' appears in his three smart sailing 
boats. 

The conclusion of our stay in Saint-Cdlcstin was 
marked by some disagreeable notoriety in the shape 
of “appearances” in court, and some less unpleasant 


prominence as the heroes in an adventure whicn 
might liave proved tragic. 

Of course, tlie whole band was punished, though as 
it seemed, at all events, to E^thel, Miss Grayne and 
myself, fir from adequately. Law, and French la#, 
above all, is beyond the comprehension of mortal 
woman, and we could never agree with a decision 
which punished the smugglers only for their offences 
against the Custom House, and not for those against 
the persons of English citizens ! The fact is, I sup- . 
pose, that law does not lake into consideration any * 
“miglit have beens,” and no proof beyond our own 
assertions was forthcoming to convince French judges 
that our kind friends meant us any harm whatever ! 
They swore, of course, on their own behalf that they only 
intended to alarm us by threats— this despite their use 
of firearms !— and but for discoveries made soon after- 
wards we might have agreed with the verdict, and 
have been ashamed to think how unreasonably^ we had 
been frightened. * 

The auberjfe is now occupied by Custom 
officers, and tlie whole island looks so prosaic, that it 
is difficult to believe how nearly Six Ombres wa$ 
indeed for us an Island of Shadows ! 

- V 

. THE END. V. 
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OUR FRIEND THE FOX-TERRIER. 


''PHE fox-terrier 
A pup is un- 
doubtedly the 
enfant tetiible 
of the canine 
family. To 
look at him as 
he sits on the 
hearth - rug, 
gravely re- 
garding you 
with his 
solemn baby 
face, you would 
think him the 
four-footed 
equivalent to 
the “good little boy” of the Sunday School story 
book ; but when you return home, and find him lying 
peacefully asleep amidst tlie debris of a sofa cushion, 
which he has torn to pieces, you no longer fear that, 
being “ specially beloved of the gods,” he will die young. 

He sows his wild oats in tlie most lavish and 
prodigal manner, and only reaps an occasional 
whipping, instead of a whole crop of ills, such as is 
the usual result of similar agricultural ventures on the 
part of a human being. 

This is to a great extent due to the artful manner 
in which he always appears to be perfectly ignorant of 
his crimes. 

You are going out to dinner, perhaps, and leave 
word for your dress' clothes tb be put to warm before 
the fire ; this has scarcely been done when tlie child, 
waking up and scrambling out of his basket, sets to 
work to pull them off tlie chairs ; after which he, 
laboriously drags your coat into the coal liouse, and 
your nether garments out to the front gate, where he 
leaves them, and returning to his bed, flops clown in it 
with what is evidently the “pleasing sense of duty 
done.” An hour or so later you enter wrathfully, with 
the aforesaid N.G.’s in one hand, and a small cane in 
the other, and the fixed determination in your heart 
that you will “make that confounded dog sit up.” 
But He gives you such a cordial greeting, and seems 
so glad to see )^u, and sg utterly unconscious of any 
misdemeanour, ^lat instead of applying the avenging 
rod to his podgy little body, you give it him to drag 
about thCj^room, which he docs with intense enjoy- 
ment, banging it against all the c^iair and table legs, 
and very nearly twisting his*head off, and at last 
settles down and makes a hearty meal off it in a cjuict 
corner. 

Except when he is asleep he seems to be the per- 
sonification of perpetual motion. It is astonishing 
how much work he gets out of that piebald mouth and 
those lanky legs ; arid, as a rule, he spreads ruin and 
consternation wherever he goes. 

Before you are aware of it; his childhood is passed ; 


he no longer takes delight in eating carpet slippers 
and chasing pigs, for now his terrier blood begips to 
show itself in earnest, and goes tingling through his 
veins, as his lieart leaps within him at the sound of 
that mystic word “ rats I ’’ 

It is an inheritance that has come down to him 
through generations of gallant ancestors that he can 
understand the stirring sound which has moved them 
to deeds of prowess even before his maiden teeth 
have been imbued with tlie blood of the obnoxious 
vermin. 

Now, also, as the adult fox terrier, he goes forth 
upon that (uiisadc which Nature seems ^to be always 
preaching to his race - the destruction of cats ! 

Why tliesC unfortunate animals should be the 
eternal objects of his vengeance one cannot under- 
stand, hut it is certain that nokhight of old could have 
shown more resolute determination in crossing the 
scorching plains of I^ilestinc than he does in his 
attempts to climb trees and scpieeze himself through 
impossible apertures when in pursuit of the* foe. Nor 
could the chivalry of old liavc met with greater cool- 
ness the scimitars of the infidel than he does the 
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Our Friend the Fox-Terrier. 


flying broom 
handles of indig- 
nant neighbours. 

He is of a dis- 
tinctly warlike 
temperament, 
and is ever to be 
found “ seeking 
the bubble repu- 
tation ” at the 
mouth of any dog 
who feels inclined 
to “give him 
satisfaction/' 

Whenever two 
<logs fight and 
make a row over 
it, you may be 
sure that within 
five minutes all 
tjie fox - terriers 
within a quarter 
of a mile who 
can get loose, will come galloping on to the scene of 
action, the neck and back of each transformed 
into a hat brush, ^and their months “full of strange 
oaths, which they pour forth in low, guttural 
mutterings. 

Who are; the combatants, or what the casus belli 
may be, arc matters to which they arc quite indifTcrent ; 
but like the seconds in an old cavalier duel, who were 
often wont to draw their rapiers and exchange a “ few 
friendly passes,^’ by way of keeping the principals 
company ; so these bellicose gentlemen hasten to the 
front, where they, as a rule, pick up minor quarrels 
among themselves, fight a few rounds, and then 
disperse. 

There are times, such as when you are walking down 
the street and he insists on pursuing a cat into the 
dwelling of its owner, and you listen awestruck to the 
sound of overturning furniture and smashing crockery ; 
or when you come out of church, and find him dusting 
the pathway with a cross-bred Pomeranian — with whom 
he always fights “ on ^ght ” — on such occasions, I say, 
you are apt to think it would be a decided advjintagc 
if he became a convert to arbitration, and you long for 
the time when wars will cease. 

The episode of your meeting him ns you came out 
of church, reminds me that he is not very particular 
about his companions, and generally spends his 
Sunday mornings at a sort of club which meets at 
various street corners, and from the tag-rag and bob- 
tail which are included among its members seems to 
be a society in which “blackballing” is unknown. 
On Saturday he has his bath, and comes out of it, his 
whitecoat, with its ebony spots, looking like^ a nice 
new domino. On Sunday morning he attends his 
club, where the members apparently use him 'for a 
doormat, and on his return the cook, who washes him, 
is heart-broken. 

Yes, hq has his faults. But he has many sterling 
qualities, and in a few years, if you are a lover of 


animals, you find 
he has won for 
himself a large 
place in your 
heart. 

It is astonish- 
ing, too, how 
much he thinks 
of you ; you, who, 
perhaps, have 
never even had 
your name men- 
tioned in a local 
paper, and yet to 
him you are the 
first man of the 
day. If it were 
possible for^ you 
to sit in a room 
with all the 
crowned heads 
of Europe, he 
would single you 
out at once as being most worthy of his regard, and 
would rather have an approving pat from you than 
from the Czar of Russia. 

He is the best of 'companions— if only he would 
moderate his language a little when people ring at the 
front door — and one cannot but be touched with the 
many evidences he gives of that loving fidelity which 
has always characterised his race, even as far back as 
the time when on Ulysses^ return home : — 

“ The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew." 

The years pass away, and by-and-by you find he is* 
growing old. He is sober.and quiet now, and prefers 
to stretch himself upon the hearth-rug, instead of 
scouring the neighbourhood in search of adven- 
tures. 

You wonder sometimes what he finds to think about 
during the long hours that he lies blinking at the fire, 
his ears rising and falling as the coals shift in the 
grate. Perhaps, as he has no grandchildren to whom 
he may recount how large and fierce were the rats of 
“my young days,” he is content to commune with 
himself upon these matters, and once more, in spirit^ 
follows the Jones’s cat through the glass roof of their 
conservatory, or rolls in the mud the cross*bred 
Pomeranian, who— dear me ! can it be possible? — has 
been dead and gone these five years ! || 

Length of days is not a boon to animals, and it 
seems to be man’s privilege alone to find enjoy- 
ments even in old age. In the case of^a dog, it 
becomes, in due tinfc, painfully evident that he has 
“ had his day,” and that life is no longer a pleasure 
to him. 

Then there comes a time wheq a gentle voice 
remonstrates with love, and pleads the cause of 
mercy.. You go* and have a conversation with the 
groom, who, on the strength of having a brother a 
kennel man to the North Blanksbire, considers him- 
self an authority on dogs ; and the upshot of it is 
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wave him a last adieu, and say, 
“ Good-bye, old man.’^ 

Then you make a bolt for your 
arm-chair, where you sit for a 
quarter of an hour and read the 
paper very diligently. But the 
compositor was evidently distrait 
when he set this type up, or the 
lines would never have been so 
crooked ; no wonder you do not 
notice that all this time you have 
been holding the sheet upside 
down. 

# # # 

In a few weeks, perhaps, you 
have another little study in black 
and white, making frantic attempts 
to scale that as yet inaccessible 
fortress, your lap ; but though 
you bend down, and put a helping 
hand at the back of his neck, and 
assist him to scramble up the 
“ breeches,” and allow him to use 
your watch chain for a “gum- 
cascr,” still you find your heart 
goes sadly forth to a spot at the 
bottom of the garden, where 
stands a small stone bearing the 
laconic inscription, “Jack.” 

II. Avery. 


that as you turn to go back to the house, 
you say, “Very well; Til take him myself 
to-morrow.” 

You almost wish “ lo-morrovv ” would 
“ never come,’’ but it docs, and then some- 
thing like the following usually takes 
place : — 

You have been wandering about in an 
aimless sort of way for the last ten minutes, 
with your hat and coat on ready to go out. 
At last you open the door and call, “ Wil- 
liam.” 

“Yessir.” 

“William, I — I find I’m busy this morn- 
ing, and shan’t be able to go out, so you’d 
better take him. And William ” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Be sure you see that every care is ' 
taken.” 

Away goes William and behind him trots, 
quite contentedly, your old companion. He 
turns just before he gets to the corner, and 
stands a moment looking back, as though 
he thought you might be following. I doubt 
very much if he can see you with those poor 
old dim eyes, but you raise your hand, and 


























THE SQUIRE\S ENTANGLEMENT. 

A COMPLETE STORV.— BY JOHN K. LEVS. 



“T is not usual for an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, 
sound in wind and limb, 
and enjoying an estate 
worth three thousand a 
year, to reach I lie age 
of forty without marry- 
ing. .Vet Arthur Stude- 
ley, Esq.,ofStiideley 
Grange, in the West 
JG’ ( 1 i n g of Y or Ivs h i re, 
was a bachelor at 
forty-two ; and the 
mothers of families 
in his part of the 
country said it was 
more his misfor- 
tune, poor man, 
than his fault. 

This was true. Aithnr Studclcy\s father had died 
when he was quite a child, leaving his widow sole 
guardian of his son and three daughters, all of whom 
were older than Arthur. Mrs. Studclcy had been a 
woman of considerable force of character - the worst 
possible kind of person to bring up a rather weak- 
minded boy. As a child, Arthur had been delicate, 
and Mrs. Studeley decided that he ought not to go to 
school, where he might form low tastes and associate 
with objectionable companions. lie was educated at 
home, and grew up the mere creature of his mother. 

When Mrs. Studeley died the reins of authority 
passed, as a matter of course, to her eldest daughter. 
Arthur, who was then nineteen, neither expected nor 
desired any change in his manner of life'; and though 
Miss Studeley did not in so many words claim 
obedience from her brother, she so ably upheld the 
traditions and customs of his up bringing, that he h.id 
never broken through them. Everything was referred 
to* Barbara for her opinion ; and as Judith .md Cecilia 
invariably agreed with her, they formed a tlirec-fold 
cord not to be quickly liroken. 

The squire was content. The details of the 
management of his estate, a little trout-tishing, a 
littfe reading, a little chat with the vicar or the 
neighbouring squires, filled up his days. For the 
evenings there was music — Mr. Studeley played the 
Vella very fairly — chess, and occasionally a formal 
dinner-party. 

It was one of the fundamental principles in the 
creed of the three Misses Studeley that men, especially 
marriageable men, were mere babies and fools where 
young women were concerned ; and it was .likewise a 
principle with them that every young woman within 
driving distance of the Grange was ready and’ willing 
at a moment’s notice to lead their brother. to the 
altar, and thereafter come and turn them out of the 
homoijLhey loved so well. The prettier and more 


frivolous any girl might be, the more dangerous she 
was. That was their belief ; and perhaps they were 
not far wrong. 

The subject of their brother’s future marriage was 
never mentioned by the three sisters, even in their 
most secret conclaves. They would not have admitted, 
even to their own hearts, that they had any desire to 
prevent Arthur from marrying. They knew ho ought 
to marry— some day ; but certainly the right person 
had not yet turned up. They secretly dreaded the 
time when they must retire to an ill-built, dowdy- 
looking house, known as the Little Grange, which was 
the tradition.il abode of the unattached female 
members of the family, and live there on the small 
annu.al sums which belonged to them by right. Thus 
it happened ih.it no young feet ever trod the lavi^ns of 
Studeley (irange— no young voice was ever heard 
within its walls. Few people c.nllcd at the house ; 
still fewer paid lengthened visits ; and these were 
invariably married persons or mature old maids. 

When brother Arthur had reached his forty-first 
birthday, however, an event happened which changed 
the current, of Miss Studeley ’s hopes and wishes. It 
so happened tjiat a cotton lord, who had bought a 
large estate in the West Riding, had the misfortune to 
lose his only son, and three months thereafter died. 
The consequence was that h-liza Ferris, his only 
daughter, became a great heiress. Now, Eliza was a 
quiet, unpretentious little \yoman of four-and-twenty, 
who, notwithstanding her father’s superior wealth, had 
always evinced a very proper respect for the ladies of 
Studeley (b'ange. She was a small, slender creature, 
with a fair amount of good looks and very little to say 
for herself. 

As by a common inspiration, the three Misses 
Studeley conceived the idea that it would be a truly 
excellent thing if their brother were to marry Eliza 
Ferns. They thought they could get on with her 
better than with any girl they had ever seen, which 
meant th.tt she seemed unlikely to set up her own will 
in opposition to theirs. And best of all, Acland 
Towers, the house which Mr. Ferris had built, was so 
much larger than the old-fashioned Grange, that the 
Misses Studeley thought it very possible that their 
brother, if he married the heiress, might prefei to 
reside there, and leave them in possession of their old 
home. 

In |)ursuancc of this idea, Miss Studele^, at the 
earliest possible moment, brought Eliza Ferris to 
spend a week or two at Studeley Grange. Arthur 
and his sisters’ guest were thrown a good deal 
together ; but he did*not^fall in love with her. The 
reason very likely was that she w^as tod common-place 
in appearance, too staid— -too much like his sisters, in 
short— to be capable of inspiting him with anything 
like romantic feeling. The sisters’ hints met .with no 
response, and Miss Ferris departed as she had come. 
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“ I am afraid you have had rather a dull visit,” said and (in theory) nearly every vice that ever was heard 
Arthur Studeley to her as they sat together over the of. Yet he reniained superior to them all. He did 
last meal. not lord it over the squire, as the squire knew he 

“ Oh, not at all,” said Miss Ferris, in the tone she might have done. On the contrary, he was civil — 
would have used if she had been asking for a potato. almost deferential — to him, and extremely deferential 

“ It has been your fault, Arthtir, if she has found it to the three ^sisters. They did not regard him with 

dull,” observed Miss Studeley severely. favour, but they tolerated him when another man of 

Arthur frowned, blushed, and glanced^ timidly at his attainments would have been forbidden the house, 
the visitor, who answered for him, with a faint smile — Many a pipe did the captain and the squire smoke 



“he saw a face which startled him” { p . 426). 


Oh, not at all. I think I prefer quiet to gaiety, together ; many an anecdote did the captain tell to 

Home life is always the best. It is so peaceful ” — a the squire, and the squire felt all too bitterly that he 

sentiment \fhich merited and received Miss Studeley^s had nothing to tell in return. He pondered much and 
approbation. . long, and the result was that on the day succeeding 

* A week after Miss Ferris left the Grange an event Captain CoSkshot's departure Arthur Studeley said 
of apparently slight importance kindled in the squire’s to his sister after dinner — 

mind the first sparks of revolt against the established “ I think I shall run uj) to town to-morrow, Bar- 

order of things. A certain Captain Cockshot came bara.” 

to visit his cousin, the Vic^ir of Studeley Wick. Tho^ ‘‘You mean to Malton, Arthur?” observed Barbara, 
captain was a man who knew life, yet he was norlfc|knowing perfectly well that he meant nothing of the 
vicious. He had, or affected^ to have — which came ^^|fnd. 

to precisely the same thing—an intimate acquaintance Judith and Cecilia suspended ihcir meal, and held 
with every sport, every kind of pleasure, every trick, their breath to listen. 
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“ No ; to Lortdon,” said Arthur airily, as' if a trip The squire started for London, in.spit^ of* the sad, 
to the metropolis were for him th^ most ordinary half-frightened glances which followed hi<h out of the 

thing in the world. hall. He felt at times a strange, delicious excitement, 

^'To London, brptjier?'' as keen and vivid as that of a schoolboy out for a 

“To London, Arthur?” cried Judith and Cecilia holiday; at other times a distinct pang of conscience 

simultaneously. ^ such as he used to have when, as a boy, he had once 

“Judith, my dear, you forget that Arthur has a gone fishing on a Sunday, 

perfect right to go to London when he chooses,” When- the squire called on Captain Cockshot, he 
remarked the elder sister. found, to ftis disgust and dismay, that the gallant 

Arthur was surprised and grateful. captain was out of town— that is to say, he was at 

*“ There won^t be time, Tm afraid, for us all to ac- Homburg or Baden-Baden. So he had to go about 

company you, dear,” she continued, speaking to alone, and he found it inexpressibly, horribly lonely 

Arthur; “but you can escort Cissy, while Judith and and dull. 

I can follow in a day or two.” Life in London was as much a mystery to him as 

The squire’s face fell. ever, and he was meditating a return to Studeley, to 

“ We all want to go up to town, as it happens,” escape from his own society, when he chanced one 

went on Barbara, before he had time to reply ; “ so evening to visit the Portuguese Exhibition, which was 

your going just now will suit us nicely.” then in full swing. To wander about the gritty paths 

“Yes; biit-rbut, I hope you won’t consider called “gardens,” and listen to a raucous German 

me ” Band, might not. be a high form of entertainment; 

Oh, brother ! of course we would consider you,’^ but it was better than sitting in a stifling concert-room, 
interrupted J udith. ' without a soul to speak to. 

“ — Consider me onq of your party,” resumed As the squire walked to and fro he saw a face 
Arthur. “ The fact is, I want to look up Cockshot which startled him. 

and one or two fellows, friends of his — not exactly It was the face of a girl— of a girl, apparently, who 
ladies* men, you know.” w’as hardly yet a woman. It was wondrously white, 

“ Not fit company for ladies, you mean, Arthur,” and crowned with a coronal of hair dark as night, 

said Miss Studeley. “No doubt you are right. The eyes, large and lustrous, lit up the face, and 

Judith, my dear, and Cecilia, will you kindly bid us made it like a speaking picture, 

good-night? I have something to say to your Soon he perceived that this lovely creature, shining 
brotherd^ and separate like a star, belonged to a party of 

The two elderly maidens rose immediately. ordinary human beings. There was a little stout 

“Confound it, Barbara! I— I’m not a child! man in a frock-coat that was much too light for him, 

* I ” wearing a moustache as thick as a sausage. There 

“ I shall not keep you long, brother,” said Barbara, was a big, over-fed woman with enormous arms, a 

with a sad tranquillity. “ What 1 wish to put before black lace scarf worn very much down on her 

you is simply this — whether you can reconcile it with shoulders, and profuse jewellery. Could they be the 

^ your conscience to seek, for no reason, the company father and mother of ? Impossible !' Yet it must 

* of men to whom you cannot introduce your sisters, be so. They were evidently foreigners. That would 

and even to prefer such company to ours. I do not explain much, and in particular a yellowish swarthy 

wish to say more. You know what our sainted mother , tinge, the impression of scanty ablutions, which seemed 
would have said, how deeply she would have felt, oiv to pervade the worthy couple. 

such a question. Good-night, Arthur. May you be They sat down on a bench, the angel vision on one 
guided aright.” • side of them ; and the squire — inexperience is ever 

So saying, Miss Barbara imprinted a sisterly kiss on diffident — seated himself at the other side, on the 
her brother’s forehead, embracing him at the same right hand of M. le P^re. 

time, in a tender but not effusive manner, and went An inane remark which Mr. Studeley ventured 
to bed. , about the music was graciously received, another 

All this had its effect upon the squire. It did seem observation followed, and a conversation gradually 

as if he were really wicked to wish to go up to town sprang up. Studeley gave his new friend some idea 

by himself and cultivate Captain Cockshot. Why of his social standing, confessing at the same time 

did he wish to break out in this way ? He hardly that London was almost as strange a place to him as 

knew. Chiefly, he told himself, because he wanted a it must be to the distinguished foreigneA who were 

change from Studeley Hall ; but in hi^^ccret heart honouring the English capital with their presence, 

lie knew that that was not all. He wanted a taste of The squire spoke in French, which the stranger 

the forbidden fruit ; he longed to know something of received without more smiles than politeness en- 

that world that was not so thoroughly respectable as joined. In return, the little stout man handed Studeley 

the world in which he liad hitherto lived and moved ; a card on which was engraved the words “ Count 

arid h<;/ tvas conscious of a certain warning voic^jjEu^ene CataliniJ’ with the address of a Parisian club 
which^^agreed with Miss Studeley’s grave remojp^ underneath. The count was travelling in England 
stranibe. But none the less he was determined W with his wife and daughter. He was charmed with 
have his. own w’ay. the* English towns — churches— streets — horses 
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“AT THE FLOWER SHOW HIS SISTERS ENCOUNTERED A FAMILY WHOM THBV 

KNEW’’ (/. 428). 


carriages — railways — 
cooking — theatres— 
music— in fact, every. ^ 
thing. They had taken 
a furnishei house in 
Dorchester Square, Bay s- 
water, and they would 
be very happy to see 
Monsieur Studeley, if 
he felt inclined to call. 

The squire returned 
to his hotel^thaU night 
feeling that he had 
carried a difficult posi- 
tion by a piece of 
masterly adroitness. 

On the following 
afternoon he called at ' 

No. , 10, Dorchester 
Square, was graciously 
received by the fai- 
armed countess, and 
introduced to “our 
daughter Beatrice.” The 
fair Beatrice was absent, 
distraite^ indifferent, until 
the squire was about to 
take his leave, when she 
suddenly awoke to life, 
displayed a charming in- 
terest — tlie interest of an 
intelligent but ingenuous 
child — in the. subjects of 
the squire^s conversation. 

Having stayed as long as 
he decently could, Mr. 

Studeley took his leave, 
accepting an impromptu, 
invitation from the coun- 
tess to dine at Dorchester 
Square on the following 
evening. The sweefness 
of disposition evinced by 
Beatrice in forcing her- 
self to join in the conversation when she would have 
preferred to remain silent furnished the squire wkh 
abundant food for meditation as he journeyed to his 
hotel. * 

From that day the intimacy between Arthur 
Studeley and the Catalini family ripened rapidly. 
The squire constituted himself their cicerone, taking 
them not only to concerts 'and theatres (where he 
insisted on paying for the whole party), but to such 
placq^ as Hampton Court, Windsor, Kew Gardens, 
the Cry§tal Palaoe, and so on. Beatrice seemed to 
him more beautiful, more fascinating, every day. Her 
moods were wayward and changeful as an April day. 
* Sometimes her clear pale face was* cold as an 
icicle ; sometimes it bloomed into a charming bright- 
ness and gaiety ; sometimes the girl’s big dark eyes 
would melt with an indefinable emotion— an indica- 
tion, so Studeley interpreted, of the deep wells of 


passion and sympathy .which lay concealed in her 
nature. 

It need hardly be said that Arthur Studeley was 
head over heels in love with her. This he had been 
from the first evening of their meeting. But he had 
not yet asked her to marry him ; he had not even 
made love to her. This was not because he^ doubted 
her worthiness or the strength of his own affection. 
What he feared was that the girl might marry him 
hastily, caijplessly, only to find that he could not 
satisfy her heart. He remembered that he was two- 
and-forty years of age— old enough, in fact, to be the 
girl’s fiuher. How was he to know that she loved him 
for himself alone } 

There were one or two circumstances, he could not 
but acknowledge, which operated adversely to his^ause. 

M, the Count was too much like a foreign count, 
too little like an English gentleman. The countess. 
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too—a qualm would arise in Arthur Studeley’s heart 
at times, when he thought upon the countess. He 
could not picture to himself any possible intercourse 
between Beatrice’s mother and Miss Studeley. Qn 
these occasions the squire would draw another string 
in the show-box of his fancy. 

One afternoon, as Arthur Studeley was sauntering 
along Piccadilly with Beatrice and her father, he 
noticed an open carriage. And in this carriage he 
saw, to his amazement, his tlirec sisters. He started, 
turned red, and took a hasty step or two in the 
direction of the carriage. Then lie hesitated, stopped 
«hort, and tried to lead his companions to suppose he 
had been mistaken in thinking that the ladies in the 
carriage were known to him. The count and his 
daughter looked polite unconcern ; but, of course, 
they Icnew perfectly well that their English ac- 
quaintance had unexpectedly come upon the ladies 
of his family. He went back to his hotel, hoping that 
his sisters had not seep him. As a matter of fact, 
they had. They had taken stock of the count and his 
daughter, and had decided — at least, Miss Studeley 
had decided” that they were not people to know. 

Studeley refrained for a time from trying to find his 
sisters — his conscience bearing witness against him ; 
but at last he did go to an hotel in a quiet West End 
street, and there he found them. 

“/ thought I saw you in a carriage the other day, 
Barbara. Captain Cockshot— you here ! ” 

“Yes ; met your sisters a day.or two ago, and Miss 
Studefey kindly asked me to call.’’ 

• He expected reproaches — at least, silent ones— con- 
cerning his long and unexplained absence from his 
family, and was agreeably surprised to find that his 
misdeeds were ignored. He spent quite a pleasant 
afternoon, and promised before he left to take his 
sisters to a flower-show next day. At the fiower-show 
his sisters encountered a family whom they knew — a 
family which had one or two remarkably ])retty girls 
among its members. 'Fhat afternoon a visit to one of 
the picture-galleries was projected, and this expedition, 
in its turn, gave rise to. the idea of a watur-party. 
Arthur found it very pleasant. No little feminine 
manoeuvres such as used to separate him effectually 
from the more eligible maidens at social gatherings in 
Yorkshire were now practised against him. His 
sisters w’cre never all present at the same time ; they 
did not interfere with him, but they generally made 
arrangements for a pleasure party of some sort for 
the next day before th^y parted with him at night. 
Arthur Studeley was enjoying himself very mu^h. 
He literally had not time to call at No. 10 , Dorchester 
Square, and the image of the beautiful Italian girl 
was beginnj^ng to fade from his mind. • 

Things were in this state when the squire received 
one day a note — a tiny note, on thick, deiiqately- 
tinted paper, signed B. 

“ Dear friend,*’ (so the note ran), “ why do we never see you now at 
our pleasant little reunions? Surely it is not possible that I or .any of 
our family cafi have oflended you? It is my mother, who has ahead- 
ache, who bids me write to you, and say if you can dine with us on 
Thursday at eight we shsill be glad. Come if you can.” 

Arthur Studeley^s heart beat fast as he read these 


lines, and lifted the paper that bore them to his lips. 
He resolved at oneef that he would go to the count’s 
on the evening named. Which of those girls, his 
sisters’ friends, could compare with Beatrice? Not 
one! Not one!* 

He had neglected her of late, but he could not 
think how he had been .such a fool. He would not 
squire his sisters about London any more. 

He was impatient for the clay. It came. 

Beatrice was radiant in a black and amber dress 
— a white flower in her magnificent dark hair. As 
slie turned her eyes on him with a smile, his face 
involuntarily grew bright and tender. The beautiful 
girl dropped her gaze with a very faint blush, and a 
newcomer was announced — Prince Mitchikoff. The 
Russian was a particularly tall, handsome man, with 
a small black moustache tind eloquent eyes. The 
eloquence of his eyes, as Studeley very soon dis- 
covered, was chiefly devoted to the entertainment lof 
Beatrice. He managed to sit next her at dipner, 
and succeeded in monopolising her conversation, 
although of right she belonged to the squire for the 
time being, in virtue of his having taken her in. This 
naturally made Arthur Studeley very angry, and when 
he remembered the terms of that sweet little note of 
invitation he had had from Beatrice, he became 
more angry still. For the most part he sat silent. The 
conversation was chiefiy carried on in French, so that 
he woukl^ have found a difficulty in joining in it 
freely, cvefi if he had been so inclined. Thef countess 
seemed disposed to do her best to entertain her silent 
guest, but Studeley did not want such entertainment 
as the countess could afford him. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, it was just the 
same. The prince kept near Beatrice the whole 
evening, so that the squire could hardly say a word to 
her. All her looks were for the Russian. Studeley 
gave vent to his spleen by throwing haughty and con- 
temptuous glances at the prince, but they were not 
so much as noticed by his Highness. 

squire left early, looking unutterable things at 
Beatrice as he gave her his hand. He was indignant 
with her, but at the same time many fathoms deeper 
in love with her than he had ever been before. 

On the following afternoon he called at the house 
in Dorchester Square. To his disgust, the prince was 
there before him. 

From that time forth it seemed impossible for him 
to find his adored one alone. Either her father or her 
mother was sitting by, or the odious prince was at her 
side. Over and over again the squire vowed to him- 
self that lie would not stand it — that he would bid 
13eatricc an eternal farewell, and go to the Great Lone 
Land, or Central Africa- or go back to Yorkshire. 
Yet he could not tear himself away. His sisters and 
their friends were totally neglected. He was utterly 
wretched : now burning with the desire of meeting 
the prince face to face, and fighting it out with 
pistols ; now furiously angry with Beatrice, and a'gain 
longing, as the lady novelists say, to take her into the 
shelter of his love for evermore. 

One afternopn he called at the count’s house, 
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determined to say something which would end this 
intolerable situation one way or another. 

For a wonder, Beatrice w^ in the drawing-room alone. 

• The squire took her hand, and the girl dropped her 
eyes before his burning gaze: 

It seems strange to find you alone, Beatrice,” he 
began. 

‘‘ Not so very strange, surely,’’ murmured the girl. 

Mr. Studeley sighed. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ the pleasant days we used to 
spend together seem to have gone, never to return.” 

They may be gone : but others like them may come.” 

The squire sighed once more. 

“They cannot return while you are so changed,” 
said he. 

“ I ! Changed ? How am I changed ? ” 

“You seem to avoid me. At least, I seldom have 
an opportunity of speaking to you. You seem to 
prefer the prince’s conversation to mine.” 

“ The prince 1 Prince Mitchikoff ? Oh, Mr. 
Studeley, you are crnd—crue/ ! ” 

The fair Beatrice turned away her head, as if to 
hide her emotion. The squire was in an indescribable 
state. He felt at once guilty, embarrassed, astonished, 
and overjoyed. 

“ Beatrice ! ” he exclaimed, in an agitated voice ; 
“ I do not understand you. I would not for the world 
cause you pain. I thought that — that, in short, you 
cared for this Russian fellow. He is always at your 
side.” 

She turned her lovely eyes on him for a moment, 
then dropped them again. 

“ Yes,” she answered, speaking rapidly, her hand 
clasped on her breast ; “my father and mother are 
charmed with him. They think that an alliance with 

the house of Mitchikoff would . No matter; I 

cannot say more. But he— he is nothing to me.” 

“ Beatrice ! ” cried the enraptured squire, starting 
from his seat. 

The handle of the door was turned noisily. He 
sank back again on his chair. The door opened. 

“ Prince Mitchikoff,” said the servant ; and the 
prince walked into the room. 

The girl rose to meet her visitor, and Arthur 
Studeley admired her self-possession as she did so. 
For himself, he could have annihilated the Russian 
with pleasure at that moment ; but he restrained his 
wrath. He, after all, was the favoured one. His time 
would come. 

He kept his ground ; but one dr two more people, 
among them the countess, dropped into the room. It 
was evident that the declaration of unchangeable love 
which had been trembling on his lips must be post- 
poned. He rose to go, but managed to secure a whis- 
pered word or two with Beatrice before he departed. 

“ Shall I come to-morrow ? Shall I find you alone ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, with downcast eyes. 
“ At three.’^ 

Studeley left the house, feeling as if he trod 
on air. He went back to his hotel, and there he 
found Captain Cockshot waiting for him. 

•“Delighted to see youl^’ cried the squire, as he 


shook hands with his friend. “ I have ever . so 
much to tell you. I am the luckiest man in the world. 
You must dine with me to-night, and I’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

Long before the dinrier hour the gallant captain 
was in possession of the squire’s secret. He said 
little, but pulled his moustache thoughtfully. 

“What’s the matter, man?” cried the squire. 
“ Why don't you congratulate me ? ” 

“ So 1 do ; but— but there are lots of foreign counts 
knocking about London ; and marriage, you know, is 
a serious thing.” 

“Oh, hang it, Cockshot! I thought you would 
have been above those silly insular prejudices.” 

“ Well, so I am in a general way ; but tell me 
what your friends are like. Perhaps I know them.” 

“ You could not possibly have forgotten Mademoiselle 
Catalini if you had once seen her ; however, I will 
describe the family as well as I can.” 

He did so. 

“ Do you know them ? ” he asked when his de- 
scription was ended. 

Captain Cockshot shook his head. • 

“And this other man : Prince What’s-his-name— 
what is /le like ? ” 

“ Oh, he's a tall good-looking fellow ; has a con- 
founded patronising way with him, black eyes, and 
black hair thr\t looks as if it had been crimped with 
a hot iron. Rather over-dressed, for my taste. But 
I say,” he continued, seeing that his friend seemed 
plunged in a brown study, “ how did you know I 
was here ? ” 

“Oh, 1 happened to meet your sister^ in Regent 
Street, and they gave me your address.” 

He did not think it worth while to add that Miss 
Studeley had taken him aside, and after confiding to 
him her fear that some designing persons had got 
hold of her brother, entreated him to save Arthur 
from the snare spread for him. 

The mention of his sisters brought a slight frown 
to the squire's face. His conscience was not quite 
at rest concerning them, and he foresaw troubles 
in that direction. However, he did not allow these 
forebodings to spoil his present joy. He treated his 
friend royally, and after dinner the captain proposed 
that they should visit one or two of the public billiard- 
rooms, as he had a friend whom he was anxious to 
meet that evening, and who was generally to be found 
in a billiard-room after dinner. Mr. Studeley did not 
play billiards and had no interest in the game, but he 
had no objection to his friend’s proposal. 

Captain Cockshot dragged the squire from one 
well-known billiard-room to another, and still he was 
unsuccessful in the object of his ([uest. At length 
they entered a large room filled by men who were 
watching two well-matched players with great 
interest. Hardly had they crossed the threshold when 
Studeley gave a start, and craned his neck this way 
and that. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Cockshot. 

“ That voice — I thought 1 knew the voice 1 ” stam- 
mered the squire. 
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'THB POOR^ SQUIRE WAS SO VERY BADLY BITTEN” (p, 431). 


Miss Studeley^s entreaties recurred to his mind; 
finaBy, . he visited the more remote pMs of the 
establishment, andhad^fn interview with the pro- 
prietor. He then went back to the bllliard-iroom, ’ 
got into conversation with the 
marker, and invited him to 
r/ supper. Under the influence of 

^ 7 / unlimited hospitality the m'arlc^ 

became communicative, -and the 
<j I conference was continued till far 

I'll I - into the night. 

I ji A few hours later the captain 

went to Arthur Studeley,’ and 
informed him that the Russian 
prince was neither more nor less 
than a professional ^billiard 
marker; who eked out his income 
by acting as steward or master of ceremonies 
^ at assemblies of a humble type ; that 
“ Count Catalini was his uncle. 

7 , . “ Wei’., what if he is ? ^ demanded the 

squire. • 

“ And— forgive me, Studeley ; I dare not 
keep it back from you— Beatrice Catalini is 
his first cousin ; and it was her idea that the 
billiard marker should be brought 'into the 
house under the title of a prince ! ” 

That^s a lie ! ’’ screamed the Squire, 
beside himself with rage and with grief ; for 
though he would not believe the story, some- 
thing whispered to him that it was true. 

“ No, Studeley, it’s not a lie,” calmly 
answered the captain. “The landlord of the 
tavern corroborated him in several partkj||lrs. 
and he gave me a note. I thought you wotild 
like to see it and he threw over a much- 
crumpled sheet of paper to his friend. 

The squire opened it with trembling fingers. 4 
was from Beatrice, teUing her cousin to be at 
Dorchester Square on a certain evening, since . 
A. S. was coming. 

Studeley hid his face in his hands. 


* Again the voice rang out, clear and resonant, 
declaring the state of the game. 

“ Yes ; as I live, Cockshot, it is he !” 

“Who?’* 

‘iThe prince— Prince Mitchikoff! He is marking. 
What on earth can a man in his position be marking 
at billiards here for ? ” ^ 

“ Are you sure it is he ? ” 

“ Certain ! See— that tall fellow with the black 
crimped hair.” 

“ Keep back— don’t let him see you. Look here, 


“Cheer up, old fellow,” said Cockshot, with a 
well-meant but weak attempt at consolation. “ I must 
send him back this,” he added. “To do the- fellow 
justice, he was indignant when he found out that he 
was being used as a means for hooking you. He ad- 
mires Beatrice immensely, and I believe it was jealousy 
that made him betray her.” 

“ I must see her ! ” cried the squire starting up. 
“ I will not condemn her behind her back I It may 
be all a vile plot— she may be able to explain — — ” ’ 

“ Don’t be such a ” the captain began) and 

checked himself. “ Take my advice,” he said impriis- 


Stiideley : I know the proprietor of this place. You sively, “and write to the lady. Say tha^f you are 
go back to your hotel. I will investigate tl^inp a . obliged to leave town immediately, and have no^^e , 
little, and let you knoV the result to-morrow morning.” to call before going ; but mind you, put in tK^l^du 
5‘ Nbt on my account, pray,” said the squire rather met Prince M. at the Imperial »Hotel Billiard - 

Stiffly. “After all, it is no business of mine who the last night. That will be quite enough ; she wjflutiler- 

fellow is, or how he chooses to enjoy himself.” stand. If you get no answer you will be Sarisfed^"/ 

Captain Cockshot threw a contemptuous glance at won’t you?” 
the retreating figure of Arthur Studeley. He hesitated. “ Satisfied ! Cockshot, knqw 
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is to me. I feci as i| my heart were broken. I don’t is hardly necessar>' to say that hife note evoked 

care any more what becomes of me. I liave nothing no reply. 

to live font Dd you meall to tell me that poor Arthur Studeley went to Paris, to Rome, and 
Beatrices fa,ther is not a count ? ” Venice, and finally returned to Studeley Grange. In 

“ He may te J but to the best of my belief, the man due time he proposed to Elizabeth Ferris, and was 

calling hims/eif Count Catalini is not the young lady’s accepted by that practical - minded young lady, 

father.” , Through her magnificent dowry the house of Studeley 

Studeley groaned. He collapsed entirely, threw was raised to a new place in the hierarchy of county 

his arms on the table, and buried his face in families. Yet the Misses Studeley regard their 

them. ,, brother’s wife, not unreasonably^ as a monster of 

The hardened Cockshot was sorry for him, and at ingratitude. Before she had been three months in- 

Ihe same time rather inclined to grin ; the poor stalled at Studeley Grange the three maiden ladies 

squire was so very badly bitten. found it desirable to retreat upon that forlorn refuge 

Mr. Studeley took the advice of his mentor. The Little Grange, ^here they reside now; and 

and wrote as directed to Dorchester Square. It there they are likely to live till the end of their days. 
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SECOND SERIES. ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE. 


A CHAPTER ON SOME SPRING FLOWERS. it, and, by the way, why, to begin with, is it so 

y* DEAR JOHN, — What you were telling called?” ’ 
me a few weeks ago about lilies in “ Well, I suppose it is from the Latin^ convatUs^ a 

general so interested me tluit I want you valley, and rica, a woman's hood or small 'cloalc, with 

to look in this evening and tell us some- an evident reference to the very complete covering 
thing about one particular lily, the lily of the valley, which the foliage of the plant gives to the flower 

a universal favourite. All I know really about it is itself ; and from the mere fact of its being sumamed 

that it is generally in perfection during 
this month of May, and this fact naturally 



enhances my interest in it. And then 
there is another May flower that I want 
to di^lNs with you. — Yours in haste, 

“ Charles Robinson.” 

This was a short note that a servant 
brought in to John and Alice Smith 
while at breakfast on May^day, and to 
which a verbal reply was given that they 
would look round the same evening when 
the business of the day was done, and 
enjoy what was a pleasure common to 
them all, a horticultural debate. 

• ‘ And it being a typical May evening 
the, debate was opened in Charles Robin- 
son’s garden, untildts equally typical and 
deceitful chill a little later on drove them 
all into the house to an early supper. 

“What a good thing it, is, -Charles,” 
said John, as, with something of a shiver, 
one of the party had just reached the 
dining-room, “ that in this fitful climate 
ofOiifs we have so many hardy, herba- 
ceoua perennial plants that, like the lily ^ 
of the valley, must be accustomed to the 
sudim^hai^ges of English weather.” 

that bein^^ replied Charles, 

“ camjc' over to the fire 'and unburden 
yOiiirs^If of a)l you know of this lily of the 
Vdllty-rConvc^Uaria as we name 
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A STUDY, SHOWING THE GROWTH OF A SINGLE 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


majalis we see at once that it is, par excellence^ a May 
flower. 

“And/' continued John, “ the best way to grow any 
flower well is, first of all, of course, to notice in what 
soil it rejoices most in its wild and uncultivated 
state. Now, I well remember an old Kentish garden 
whose proprietor was particularly partial to the lily of 
the valley; but, owing to his having a heavy clay soil 
in which to work, he rarely got beyond an abundance 
of foliage when endeavouring to encourage his fayourite, 
which — to make short work of it — nearly always refused 
to flower. Noticing, however, that in a fine wood a few 
miles distant, one May, that the flower was blooming 
in profusion under the cover of a lovely phantation, he 
soon saw that the soil was an exceedingly sandy, one, 
that the only manure was that aflbrded by the decayed 
leaves of the previous season, and that the only gar- 
dener was Dame Nature, so he came to the conclusion 
forthwith that the lily of the valley flourishes best in a 
sandy soil, in a shady situation, and with plenty of 
moisture and leaf mould. 

“Accordingly he came home a wiser man, and, 
choosing a cool and sheltered situation in his garden, he 
first of all dug a small trench a couple of yards^long, a 
yard wide, and a good foot in depth, and thus, getting 
rid of his clay soil he filled up the whole with a mixed 
preparation of sand and decayed leaves, having, of 
course, seen to the drainage of his*bed, rightly judging 
that plants which even delight in moisture cannot 


flourish in an undrained quagmire. Indeed, the 
steward of the estate on which he had seen these 
lilies of the valley in such luxuriant perfection kindly 
allowed him a few barrow-loads of the rich^ leal sandy 
soil itself as a beginning with which to fill up his 
trench. And when the trench was within, a very 
little— perhaps some couple of inches— -of “being filled 
in, the roots of the lily, which he had got from a good 
florist, were then laid on the surface, a few inches apart, 
and covered over with similar soil and watered. De- 
cayed leaves are to be had in all gardens, and a good 
supply was then laid over the whole. 

“ This was done in the early spring of the year, and 
in process of time a well-established bed of lilies of the 
valley was the result." 

“Excellent, John,” said Charles; “but* how is it 
that we are very often able to get lilies of the valley 
even in the winter months } ” 

“ Well, of course, they are forced, so I had better 
say something about that. 

“We can force them, indeed, in any sized pots, 
but perhaps a small-sized pot is preferable. See first 
that your pots are well-drained, and use soil similar to 
that already described. Very considerable caution is 
necessary when lifting and choosing from . your open 
bed the plants you are intending to pot for forcing. 
When your pot is filled with rich loamy soil up to 
within less than four inches from the top, put in your 
roots fairly closely together and cover them over well 
with sand and leaf mould, such as that of which we 
were speaking just now as abounding in the plantation. 
Then, when the usual good watering has been giyen — 
and this must never be omitted when we are potting — 
the pots must ife placed in heat and at a temper- 
ature of some 75*" of bottom )ieal. Abw* the 
month of October is a 'good time for pottipg for 
forcing. A frame wilt do, if you have no forcing 
house— provided, at least, that the required amount of 
heat already named can be attained. An old-fashioned 
plan used to be to cover *lhe pots with two or three 
inches of old tan when placed in the bottom heat. 
The soil, of course, must never be permitted to get dry ; 
and finally, as the buds come through and there 
begins to appear the promise of flower, the plants 
should go into a well- warmfed greenhouse ; and at last, 
as our object is to enjoy both their modest beauty as 
well as their fragrance, we can bring them into pur 
warm sitting-room. 

“ By the way, I may finish up my hints by noticing 
two other species of lily of the valley : there is the 
rubruy or flesh-coloured flpwer, aiid the C. ^orepleno^ 
or double-flowered white, both of these are May 
flowering. 

“What else was it, Charles,” concluded John, “that 
you wanted to ask me about ? ” 

“Wellj^it was a very different subject altoge^er,” 
said Charles ; “ but I merely was a little concerned 
about a few May-blooming rhododendrons tha|^ 1 am 
watching." " 

“Well, you see, rhododendrons^ should never be 
allowed to get dry at the roots, ^o that if any Veiy dry 
season sets in during April— for it is that 
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we have April showers--they should have a copious 
given to the stem and roots.*’ 

! so,** repliect Charles ; “but I think we must 

enter ^pon the subject of rhododendrons and shrub- 
beries in general more in detail. I have got three* 
kinas now in flower, the R. Ponticum^ a purple flower, 
thd* R* myrHfoUum^ a myrtle-leaved specimen, both 
known to English growers for some hundred and thirty 
years as hailing originally from Gibraltar, then I 
have another indigenous to Austria, the R, chamcecistus^ 
a pale purple flower; but the rhododendron is a 
large tribe of stove evergreens, half-hardy, and wholly 
hardy evergreen shrubs. And now, John, we must be , 
rapidly thinking of our bedding-out preparations, but 
I suppose front our early country experiences we are 
fairly well at home in an operation of that kind. It is 
not, however, safe to begin bedding-out on a May day, 
and I intend to wait quite another fortnight before 
actually filling up our little beds.” 

“True, Charles,” said John ; “ but we might easily 
be preparing for it by lifting our spring bulbs such as 
hyacinths and tulips, and by gradually hardening off a 
few of our most hardy bedding plants. For instance, 

I leave my greenhouse door open .nearly all day and 
have brought outside for a few hours and for the best 
of the day all my calceolarias, and it takes me but a 
few minutes to pop them back into the greenhouse in 
ihe evening. •* 


i* Something, too, may be said this month of an 
ever-popular spring flower — the narcissus — after so 
much about the lily of the valley,” said John. “I 
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NARCISSUS POETICUS. 


think 1 should like to hear a little from you, Charles, « 
about this, knowing what a favourite it is with you.*^ 

“Well,” replied Charles, “it is, of course, well 
known, but for all Uiat, like everything else, it, re- 
quires attention. We can raise it from seed or 
perhaps more readily from off-sets from our bulbs. 

I should say the, best soil for them should be m^de 
up of a light* but rich sandy soil, in equal parts of 
loam, turfy peat, and decayed cow-dung. Tljey 
should be potted about October, with nearly the 
whole bulb under the surface of the soil; and if 
you want to force any, make further preparations 
thus : — A month or so after potting, bury the pots 
a few inches under the soil of the ordinary garden, 
or even place them in a corner, covered over with 
old tan or sawdust, and a month later take up the 
pots again and stand them in a cold pit, either to 
grow on under this slight protection, or you can take a 
few of them and force them in a warmer house; 

“ Now, of course, their number and variety is 
legion ; but 1 can name a few of the more striking 
and singular. Here, for example, is the Narcissus 
bulboco'iium^ or the hoop-pctalled specimen, known 
to u^ for more than two centuries as indigenous to 
Portugal— a brilliant yellow flower that blooms in 
April. 

“Another one is the N. incomparabilis^ which 
blooms the same month : some parts of the flower 
are of a paler yellow than others, and the contrast 
is certainly effective. ^ 

“A month later— that is to say, in May— we have 
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blooming another favourite class— the N, poeiicus and 
the N. poeticus plenus, 

“ Then, again, there is our old friend the pseudo- 
narcissus^ or daffodil ; while we might also name the 
N. bijlorus^ a most fragrant specimen, white, with a 
yellow crown ; and another, fragrant necessarily from 
its very nam^— the N. odorus—7i swcct-scented May 
flower also. Where are we to begin and where stop 
in the enumeration of these early spring and summer 
delights ? The narcissus planted in the open flower 
garden, and merely left to itself, will bloom in its own 
proper time ; it should be planted in patches of some 
half-dozen or more in one spot. Plants that, like this, 
are often left the whole year in the ground, should be 
noticed once for all, and not ruthlessly disturbed and 
cut about.*' 

“ One practical question, Charles, you have not 
touched upon,” said John, ‘*and that concerns the 
average price of some of these flowers we have been 
discussing. What can you tell us on that head ?” 

“ Well,” said Charles, “some strong imported clumps 
of the lily of the valley can be had for from about I 2 s. 
to 1 5 s. per doz*en —if for early forcing the best should 
be had ; but of course there arc varieties to be had at 
a very much cheaper rate. Then, again, the price of 
the oiarcissus of course varies : the N. hijiorus and 
N. poeiicus can readily be had at 6 d. a dozen. The 
JV. bulbocodium is perhaps three times that price. 
Varieties of the tlouble yellow daflbdil are the Tela 
monius plenus, the Incomparabilis^ and the Lobularis 
pienuSy the first named being a very che«ap one. The 
Totus Albus, an early flowering one, can be had at a 
shilling a dozen.” 
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OMET.ETTE "NieillT : A BATTLE WITH THE TANS. 


S O come, it’s Omelette Night. You are sure 
to be amused, and you may be enlightened." 

“ What do you mean by Omelette 
Night?” and the speaker's face wore a 
puzzled expression. 

“ How stupid I am ; 1 forgot that you have been 
away for six long months ; of course we had not started 
our ‘ Recreative Evenings * when you went away. 
Our ^ Home Technical School,' Charlie calls it I 
meant to tell you of it by letter. In the winter, you 
must know, we all had a course of lessons in various 
branches of science, domestic and otherwise. You 
remember the Technical * Institute, two miles off. 
Now, we are employing our evenings by putting 
into practice . all the subjects there taught : one 
night, dress-making ; another, wood-carving ; ’next, a 
delightful mixture of hygiene, a few simple chemical 
experiments, and a little ambulance work ; then comes 
what is, I think, our pet subject— cookery. Our old 
nursery is quite transformed — you would jiot know it. 
It is fitted up with a dear little range, father’s Christ* 


mas gift ; and the big cupboards contain something of 
almost everything.” 

“ What a splendid notion ; but who is your 
teacher ? ” 

“ We have no teacher now ; we are putting motbePs^ 
theory to the test so far as our cookery goes. She 
contends that no one ever solves the mysteries of the 
cuisine who does not make experiments. Therefore 
we originate all we can, or alter any recipes to suit 
our taste, and according to the materials at our 
command.” 

“And have you succeeded? But I suppose your 
mother assists you ? ” 

“ No ; mother brings her work and looks on spid 
unless we are in any difficulty we follow our ^pwn 
devices. I can’t say that it has been all plain sailing, 
but, so far, everything has been eatable, though Act 
always quite presentable ; and I am sUrq'-wAj J^ave 
learnt a good deal by the interchange of ideaiW’ 
and Rachel, our Neighbours; join us geiterUl^i^dSly 
Rachel is '-coming jto-night. Ah 1 .We 
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some weelcs working up to omelettes, and I am quite 
yearning tO follow^ the dictatei^^^^ my savoury tooth, 
as 'Grace is,;TO)r 

“ Wellj Marie, it will be with ydd; \Vtijit is the time ?” 

** Seven sharp. And you may sit still or help with 
the woirl^ jtist as you please.” 

With this Jlhe girls parted, arid the time appointed 
found them ready for their task. A long narrow table 
bore a goodly show of eggs and other necessaries, and 
very' business-lilte the three young cooks looked. 
Marie^s first task was the chopping of some parsley for 
a savoury omelette, a teaspoonful of which she mixed 
with a pinch of something from a bottle that sent 
forth a most fragrant odour. The nature of the com- 
pound Marie promised to make known should the 
omelette turn out a success. At this all laughed, 
and Mrs. Slater remarked that Marie always had a 
mysterious bottle of some sort or other at hand. 
Then began the . beating of the eggs, only two, for all 
were agreed that with such risky dishes as those in 
hand only small quantities should be dealt with. 

“ Better spoil two eggs than four,” said Mrs: Slater 
practically, if not very encouragingly. 

After a few seconds Marie paused, the fork in mid-air, 
and Charlie offered her a penny for her thoughts, 

“ N<), Charlie, I will not ask assistance thus early in 
the proceedings,” and on went the beating again until 
the eggs were very light and frothy. 

A dainty little pan was then put on the fire, an^ 
soon a pleasant, frizzling from the butter it contained 
betokened its readiness for its work. 

“ Now for the critical moment,” said Marie, and 
almost in the same breath, ** Oh, mother, it has all 
gone lumpy,” and the little wooden spoon twirled ipore 
rapidly than before, 

“Just as it should do, my dear. Go on, you are 
quite right, but don’t stir too long ; remefiibcr to stop 
beTore it gets quite set all over.” 

Straightway the stirring stopped, and the pan was 
raised further from the fire ; and in a few seconds 
more the ’contents were worked into a semicircle by 
the aid of a palette knife, and the omelette emerged 
golden-brown pn to the dish in readiness. The whole 
operation had taken but a minute or two. 

“ Saved by a hair,” said Charlie, who was handing 
it round for inspection and consumption, all in turn 
taking a morsel with a fork, “ I nearly dropped it ; it 
is hot.*^ ' 

“ I’m sorry I burnt you ; I quite forgot the cloth. 
While bearing in mind that a dish for an omelette 
should be hot enough to complete the cooking, I forgot 
the tender fingers of my little waiter.” 

The verdict on the whole was favourable, though 
Mrs. Slater caused some fun by 'advising that the 
onion be chopped finely in future, as the crunch 
between the teeth was not pleasant. ^ 

“^Trust. mother for finding out things,” laughed • 
Marl^^ “ Now I come to think pf it, someone says 
^oq should not only chop but pound it, and it is 
to use only the juice of the onion. And no 
dQubi^;=T^iil8ed too much, as much onion as parsley ; 
wai.tlibti^ong?” 


“ I should have used about a fourth as much. What 
else did your bottle contain ? ” 

“Only a morsel of ferated letnon peel, chqpped 
thyme, salt and pepper, cayenne and putmeg.” ' 

“ And a very good blend too, when suitably propor- 
tioned.” . 

“ Now, Rachel, your turn next ; how you are beat- 
ing ; yours ought to be good.” 

Then up went the basin, as its owner passed her 
spoon with an air of satisfaction through its snowy 
contents. This was the economical member of the 
party, and nothing pleased her more than to makp one 
egg do the work of two, so no one was surprised to hear 
that her concoction was a decided departure from the 
original, ^nd that she would not guarantee that it 
should be an omelette proper. Indeed they were not 
to be surprised if it turned out a cross between a 
pancake and a griddlc-CJikc. After this, naturally, all 
wanted to know exactly whpt the bowl contained. 

“ The pulp gf three roasted potatoes, sieved mind, 
or it won’t be light, and boiled ones won’t do either, 
they would not be dry enough ; to that I added a .gill 
of milk and half an ounce of butter^ ; nobody watched 
me boil it altogether, but I did, and it has got cold 
again : you were all busy in criticising Marie’s pro- 
duction ; now for the eggs, three ; myv recipe sayS six, 
and only half as much potato as I have used. We 
will try the effect of turning the tablcsl Who will lend 
a hand.^ It wants another beat;* that is half the 
making of this particular omelette.” 

Help was soon forthcoming ; then Rachel put it to 
the meeting whether her di^h should be swCet or- 
savoury, for it appeared that the plain potato base was 
capable of unheard-of possibilities. Opinions differed 
until Charlie shouted “ cheese,” and this wa§ carried 
unanimously. So in went a tablespoonful fmm a bottle 
in the cupboard ; a supply being grated ready to 
hand. 

“ Steady with the pepper, Rachel, you half-choked* 
us last week.” * 

This from Marie. • 

“RigVit, dear ; and if my memory s,erves me this is 
the remainder of that very salt cheese that led us 
astray in seasoning those little patties that otberv^c 
would have been so good. By the way, would not 
celery salt be nice in this ? ” 

Without waiting for a reply the busy girl finished 
the operation, and in a second the compound was 
changing both shape and colour very rapidly in the 
pan. 

“You havp soon stopped stirring,” came in a minute 
from Grace. 

“ Yes, but it is quite correct ; you notice mine is a 
round omelette ; no shaping into half moons or other 
puzzling devices ; I just melted the butter, only two 
ounces for all this lot. Think of it, and then don’t 
be over-critical. Then, as soon as the edges turn 
colour the pan is to rest, and it is to work out its own 
solidification : the omelette^ot the pan.” 

A smell of burning came as an interruption, and thd 
pan was hastily moved to a cooler part of the ranjjc. 
'♦The omelette was soon readv for dishincr. and if onlv 
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its botton^ surface had been as delicate looking the 
top, all would havc^ bcen ^elL Bat« alas |^when tod 
late Rachel had reWnabereS as soon as the 
stirring ceased the WtjWas to be slackened, and the? ^ 
palette kn^e employed to prevent the omelette. 
Slicking. i^This by expressions of regret. 

And Gra(;|p^8 turn had come, and 'great things 
weitr expected of her r for had she not had the benefit of 
the failures of the others ? She commenced by explain- 
ing that^her^ omelette would be a sweet one ; laughter 
follq[!^<thi 9 , ,for it was the family belief that Grace 
wouMhve^op sweets if she followed her own inclination. 
Rot meant business this time, and promised them 
arm treat; declaring that she might safely use four 
then there would not be enough to satisfy the 
de^hd ihade upon her dish. 

* 1 claim no credit for it beyond trying to carry 

oujf^instrucdons ; I am not inventive, 1 don’t pretend 
to This is one of rauline’s, and is sure to be 
good /^ * • • 

; / , ^Pauline was an old schoolfellow, now resident in 
Brittany. 

“Look, I have a bran new pan,” holding out ope of 
fireproof china ; “ 1 scraped it out of my pocket money.” 

Ii^a second the butter was melting in the pan, and 
Gcaioe gave her iggs a few turns with a whisk, adding 
sugi^r in a very gngerly fashion, about a tablespoonful; 
thchf ahe inixed in some ratafias which Charlie had 
craved : to powder with the rolling pin and shaken 
thr^g:h ii. sieve. She was* about to pour her mixture 
intd the pan when the others warned her that she - 
had hot b^ten half long enough, and failure was 
inevitable. 

< arguments now ; wait a bit, please.’’ 

Sol*, wftle the girls were wondering what would be 
the piitcome of this venture, the cookipg went on, and 
iilhere was no lack of energy now. First a stirring 


altogether, with much scraping frpm the bottom ; then 
a d^5tepus.;^pf tb<i:.palctte ania shal^ing, of 
the 'pah^; 'iQ['i--n<|^ the bmeiettb,. that so far 

had been kept rbund, was lying bii. the d^b, with'a pile 
of apricots on half of it ; these were bidden by the 
other half, ahePafter dusting with sugar and glasihg by 
holding in front of the fire for a second^ everybody was 
asked to taste and pronounce judgment. And while 
they tasted Grace reminded them that the apricots must 
be cooked and sieved, and re-heated when required, 
as if put on whole or in halves the result would be 
heaviness ; also that the ratafias, just half a dozen or 
so, made the omelette a good flavour, though a drop of 
almond essence could be used as a substitute ; likewise 
that the syrup of the fruit might be boiled and poured 
round at the last, but as they all objected to sweets— 
this with a merry twinkle in her eye — she had given 
them the plainer form for a trial. Finally, she told 
them for a very superior dish, the sugar should be 
boiled with a spoonful of orange flower water find 
mixed with the rest ; but as Pauline had not told her 
whether it should be cool before mixing with the eggs, 
she had not ventured on that. In reply to further 
questions, for this was such a dainty snack tjiat every- 
body wanted to know all about it, Grace told them that 
her scant beating of the eggs was design, not aeddent, 
her* recipe having stated that it was a method often 
adopted for sweet omelettes ; less butter would then 
* Ve required as they would cook quickly, and be very 
light and delicate. For rich savoury omelettes, when 
a larger quantity of butter was mixed in with ‘the rest, 
the beating to a froth was considered the better w^ay, 
at least in that part of the country from which Pauline 
WTOtt. 

Oil the whole all* were satisfied with the night’s 
work, and decided to try their hands at souffle on the 
next occasion. DEBORAH Pla'ITER. ^ 


THE HURSTS OF HAZELWOOD. 

BY H. ELRINGTON. 


CHAFfER THE FIRST. 

THE MAKING OF THE PROMISE. 

ET Baby Eric go,” said Lady Mary, 
with a saucy laugh. 

Gquire Hurst, who was sitting 
in a huge arm-chair, with one leg 
arranged on a footstool, and both 
face and figure expressive of 
nothing but a severe attack of 
'gi^ti^was well over sixty; his it wo maiden sisters 
:jip^ivbave been any age from that to seventy, and 
one young in the rooxh but Mary herself 
youth, who w^as fcaning moodily against the 
itismUilpfec^ apd now gave his cousin a glance that 
iiiliiii a durious mixture of fury and affection. 
li W 3 ,,.abbut seven o’clock on a Mai;:ch evening, 



A.D. 1740, and the room, with its dark hangings and 
heavy furniture, wore a somewhat gloomy look, though 
the light from four great branching silver candlesticks 
aided the remains of daylight. 

Mary, with her bright dark face and her Jking robe 
of cherry-coloured silk, the sleeves of whjch were 
just short enough to show her rounded arms, was the 
brightest object in the room. Her hair was dressed 
very high, in the Jatest fashion, and^the powdei; on 
and cherry-colpured bows enhanced the brillUtpcy of 
her eyes and complexion. 

“Baby Eric!” Squire Hurst laughed; but/ a 
bitter laugh. ^ ^ 

“trie!” cried *the old, kdies 
tones of horror: “he is top 
you, a . Londoner, haVe lip idea 
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country. I tell you I never feel happy until the rents 
are safely lodged on the other side of Windmill 
Common.’* 

«^£ric straightened himself. 

Let me go, father,” he said suddenly. 

Pish, boy ! ” said the squire testily ; there is no 
question of your going. A pretty pass we Hursts 
have come to ! ” he grumbled, in a sott of monotone. 
“Wilfrid, that was my right hand, dead; myself a 

useless log, and George-, ” he stopped as if the gout 

had caught him suddenly, but it would have been 
hard to tell if the expression on his face was caused 
by p^in or anger. ^ He gave his bob-wjg a tug that 
awry, and made him look’ morosely 
he muttered : “ No one left but women 

crimson, anO^hung bis head, while Miss 


Griselda knitted a few tears into the comforter sh^ was 
making. 

Lady Mary had meant no harm, only to tease her 
cousin a little, and now she looked from one to the 
other in perplexity. She did not know what to make 
of these strange cousins, the rugged squire, the prim 
ladies, with their faded hair twisted up os light and 
small as p6ssiblc, or even of Eric, who allowed them 
to treat him like a grown-up baby. But she was sorry 
for Eric now, for she was a good-hearted girl, though 
fond of teasing; besides which, Eric, though he 
looked ridiculously old-fashioned in his loose country- 
made coat, and with his own golden hair brushed back 
from his face and tied in a knot behind, was very 
handsome. i 

The only fault that could be found with his face 
was that it was. too fair and delicate, contrasting 
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oddly with a hgui^; = that had shot suddenly into^ 
strength and nianho9d. 

Mary was one of the nine daughters of the Earl ot 
Uxininster, a 'hobleman Ivho liked the pleasures of 
a town life, but found the awkward size of his family 
rather interfere with his enjoyment of them, so one 
day he that his distant cousin, Squire 

Hurst, )iad>a son who would inherit Hazelwood, 
because his elder brother had quarrelled with his father, 
been di$ihb&ited, and tinally disappeared from the 
sceh^^j^l^iher, and it struck the Earl here Was a 
possim provUion for a daughter. Accordingly it 
was discovered that Mary's health required sea and 
co^^ air, and she was despatched into Southshire, 
the acquaintance of her eligible cousin 
WiilS'ldT It was rather a blow to find that Wilfrid had 
just -proken his neck out hunting, and the heir was 
now% raw >t>iith, who had* been alternately coddled 
ancf bullied by his aunts, so that he was something 
between an invalid and a child. Eric was slow of 
thought and ilow of speech. He replied neither to 
his cousin's jest or his father’s taunt; but as he left the 
room, Mary saw some new expression gather round 
the corner of his bo) ish mouth. 

At' eight ^o'clock the next morning there was much 
bustle in tlie stable-yard of Hazelwood, for Burton, 
the steward, w'as getting ready to convey the rents to 
the b^k in the county town. He was going in the 
grekt' yellow chariot; a ccfUple of postillions were 
alreadyCm the saddle. Jim and Tom, two of the 
stablemen, occupied the rumble, making, with the 
coachman and footman, seven men in all. 

^ Cmsidering the expedition was to go and return in 
btoaa daylight, there was scarcely need for Eric to 
feel he was doing a desperate act when he slunk 
stealthily into the yard to make one of the party ; yet 

S it seem^ to the home-bred youth, though love for 
B fair cousin had wakened his sleeping manhood. 
Burton had gone,, before starling, to inspect some 
repairs in an outhouse, and Eric followed him, in- 
tending to break his resolution to him, but as the 
steW^d turned into the room a bright idea struck him. 
* Wi^' Burton went into the room Eric turned the key 
in tliie lock hastily, sped back across the yard, jumped 
into the chariot, and gave the word to start. 

They werg actually turning out of the gates of 
Hazelwood before the coachman and other servants 
, realised that it was Master Eric who was with them, 
not Burton. 

Fortune ifovours th© brave, but in this instance she 
, seemed inclined to play Eric false ; the roads, never 
very good, were in an exceptionally bad state after a 
, wet season. Then the coachman was a new hand, and 
lost his way ; being a pig-headed fellow, he would not 
listen to the advice of the other men, and took a wrong 
.turnings the, result of which was that they did not 
" reachr4he;^;inn where they were to change horses until 
two hburs later than they ought to have done. Worse 
still, when they reached it at last, ^ something was 
founii to, have gbnc wrong with a wheS,, and they could 
not start at ^ * 


it w6uld be,xtpaired in an hour, they told Eric ; but . 
the hour stretched to two, and then tQ.4hree^ fbr the 
blacksmith proved to bp drunk, and nomlng but time 
and cold water could bring him into a St state to put , 
the tire on the wheel. 

However, at last it was done; and Eric, . chafing 
with impatience, was able to start again. / ; 

If he could only reach Staunton before dark 1 
That was the best he hoped for now; it was useless 
to think of the return journey that day. 

But the afternoon was wearing on, an4 ten*miles 
of bad road and the lonely expanse of Windmill 
Common still lay between them and their destination. 

They had not gone five miles when there was a 
hitch and a stop, and Eric, looking out, saw, to his 
infinite vexation, the tire of the wheel bounding gaily 
into the ditch ; the blacksmith had done his work badly. 

Eric sprang out and looked at the damage, while 
Tom slowly poked the tire out of the ditch. 

‘‘ Can none of you mend it ? ” said Eric irritably, for 
the sun was very low, and he was seriously uneasy at 
this fresh delay. 

The men shook their heads. They were stupid 
fellows, but willing, and at last J im volunteered to try. 
Now indeed Eric had reason to lament his bringing- 
up, his ignorance and helplessness. If it had been 
Wilfrid, he would probably either have mended it with 
his own hands or shown someone else how to do it. 

jim patched it together in a fashion by means of a 
big stone, but he took a long while hammering at it. ' 
However, at last it was done, and once more they 
were able to jcflt along, but more slowly than before, 
afid at the end of a mile the tire was off again, and 
J im had to try his skill once more. ' 

In this manner they progressed, now stopping, now 
crawling on, so that the dusk had already fallen when 
they reached the edge of Windmill Common. 

• It was a dreary evening, and the wind came moaning 
over the waste lands, making an indescribably melan- 
choly sound. 

The petted heir of Hazelwood flung himself back in 
the corner of the carriage, shivering and grumbling. 
The cold penetrated even through, the triple capes of 
his thick coat, and his spirits fell, for everything 
seemed to have worked against his bringing the 
expedition to a successful conclusion. 

He peered uneasily through the gloom, but he felt 
ashamed of himself for starting when the treacherous 
twilight made a solitary tree assume the aspect of^ 
rider coming towards them. 

But at last, to Eric’s great joy, he saw, he thoujght, 
.the lights of Staunton. $ 

“ We are ne&rly there now, nre we not ? ” he called 
to Jim, who had come several times with the sqpire. 

“ Bless your heart ! no, sir,”’ said Jim. “ We ain*t a 
quarter across the common yet. Yon’s the light in 
Half-way Inn; and precious glad I’d be to’havi it* 
behind me, tdt), for it’s an ill-charactered pla<ie.*^ " " 

“ Pooh 1 ” said ErieJ drawing in his head ’T' 

He suspected that Jim, who still look^ 6^ ht^ as , 
little boy, took a secret pJea^^ M dijiagn^ 
difficulties of the way. ^ 
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Worn-out with anxiety, Jric had dropped into an 
uneasy sleep, when the ;c^riage came to such an 
abrupt stop iftat he was flung On his hands and knees 
on the front ieat. ' 

‘‘Stupid oafs ! ^ he cried angrily ; “ what is it now ? ** 

Buf Wore the words were out of his mouth he saw 
an indistinct mass of faces at the window. The door 
•was tofti open, anp he was dragged out by two mftn, 
whBe two others began rifling the carriage. 

Outside, there was just light enough to see the con- 
dition of affairs. Jim lay on the ground, apparently 
dead ; one of the postillions was helping a man in a 
mask to quiet the terrified horses, but the rest of the 
party were scouring away across the common. There 
was another man on horseback at a little distance, a 
motionless and seemingly indifferent spectator of the 
whole proceedings. 

Ericas first clear thought was that they had been over- 
powered by inferior numbers, and that this was an 
intolerable disgrace. Then he caught sight of the 
men dragging out his hither’s box, and, with an effort 
so strong and sudden as to take by surprise the men 
who held him, he wrenched himself free, caught up the 
heavy whip the coachman had flung down, and laid 
about him with the handle with such good will that 
one of the men dropped like a stone, and the other 
drew back. 

It was 6nly for a moment, though, fo^ their friends 
came to the rescue, and Eric was seized from behind 
and flung violently to the ground. One knelt on his 
chest, ^\dlile another held a pistol to his head. He felt 
the cold touch against his cheek, it seemed to him 
that It went off, and then he knew no more. 

* When he came to himself he looked round in utter 
bewilderment. The common and the carriage and the 
highwaymen had disappeared, and he found himself 
in a huge arm-chair by a blazing fire in what looked 
like an inn parlour. He was not alone, for a man, 
whose weather-beaten face contrasted strangely with 
the daintiness of his costume, stood on the other side 
of the fireplace, looking down at him. 

“ Was 1 shot ? ” asked Eric feebly. 

His head swam still, and the stranger’s face and 
figure floated in a sort of mist before him. 

The stranger laughed. 

^ No ; you have had an ugly knock on the, head, 
though, my friend.” 

Something in his tone irritated Eric, and he was 
about to answer sharply when an idea struck him. 

“ Was it you who saved me ? ” he asked. 

The stranger nodded. 

Eric expressed his gratitude rather awkwardly. The 
stranger’s cold blue eyes and easy manner confused 
him, and he was glad when the other moved into4he 
shadow, ivhere Ijis face was nearly invisible. 

,then, as recollection came back more fully, he 
asked— • 

“ Is Jim dead ? And the money is gone', of course.^” ^ 
he with a sigh. 

^ is none the worse for a tumble in the mud ; 
and aS^qr th6 box,^ it is there,” and he pointed to a table. 


Eric bi'oke into incoherent thanks and questions, but 
the otjfer cut him short. ^ 

“No more, young sir. Go to bed now, ^d go 
home to-morrow to your nurse, and tell them to send 
a man with the rents next time.” 

♦ Eric was furious, but the sense of what he owed 
this man restrained him, though his cheeks burned. 
In his ill-cut clothes, he felt like a clown in the 
presence of his rescuer, who, with the exception that 
he wore a bag-wig instead of the elaborate hair- 
dressing affected by them, exactly resembled one of 
those Macaroni his cousin Mary had described to him. 

“ Not so fast, young sir,” said the stranger, as Eric 
moved towards the door. 

“ Who are you ? ” burst forth the boy, even his 
gratitude not proof against the intolerable insolence of 
the stranger’s tone. 

“A loyal subject of his gracious Majesty King 
George,” sneered the other. “1 want something 
for my services.” 

“What do you want?” said Eric. “I owe you 
much.” 

“ Only,” said the stranger, “ that if I should at any 
time ask you to take my place for twenty-four hours 
you will do it.” 

Eric was silent for so long that the stranger’s 
patience gave way. 

“Make haste, young gentleman. I have business 
awaiting me.” 

“Tell me,” said Eric slowly, “will it involve my 
doing anything wicked, or— or unbecoming a gentle- 
man ? ” 

The stranger turned a deep red. 

“ No,” he said shortly. 

“Then I promise,” said Eric; and he wrote a few 
lines on a slip of paper. “ Send me this if you want 
me.” 

The stranger took it, and broke into a mocking 
laugh. ^ 

“What a foolish youngster it is, to be sure!— to 
take so long over the easiest thing ii^the world — the 
making of a promise. Why, there is only one thing 
easier.” 

“ What is that ? ” called Eric after him. 

But he was gone. , 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

THE KEEPING OF THE PR0#1ISE. 

“ Let Eric sec to it,” , 

Two years had gone by, but the scene was the same, 
and there were the same people in it ; yet not quite 
the same. ’ The squire and his sisters wore indeed 
unaltered, except that ipereasing infirmity made the 
former more querulous^ M ary, too, was little changed : 
a shade more womanly, perhaps, and with perhaps a 
softer radiance in her bright brown eyes ; but with 
Eric there had been a change— and a great one, for it 
was that from boy to man. 

Even yet there was something childlike in the 
expression of his face ; but his features were brown 
and manly, and his mouth had acquired a decision of 
outline only seen with those accustomed to be obeyed* 
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^ ‘j^Don’t be 

M will go oijt 1® 

’^afe ; ^ and 'Erid j|uWily pushed 
back the; jcarfaj^ 
stepped into the . .: 

An exclamatfcn broke from 
his lips, in spite of himielf^ 
as the stream Of light from 
the room behind him flashed 
on a white face pressed 
against the glass; but Eric 
went out, but he could find 
nothing, and the servants said 
it was impossible that anyone 
could be about, for old Casar, 
the best watch-dog in the 
county, had pot barked. 

After this incident Eric and 
Mary, who recovered quickly 
from her fright, took to fre- 
quenting the rose garden at 
odd moments, in the hope of 
solving the mystery of it ; 
but in re^ility it was another 
mystery Eric was trying to 
solve— the mystery of a 
woman^s heart. As for Mary, 
she was mocking, gentle, and 
gay by turns, so that he knew 
not what to make of h<r, and 
indeed the wild sweet gir\ only 
knew one thing about her own 


heart for certain : and that was 


“'don’t, eric; you ark hurting him,’ said mary.” 


that nothing would ever indu& 
her to accept Sir Wortley Hull. 


He still wore his own hair brushed loosely back, 
but be was more carefully dressed than formerly, and 
his bearing was erect and alert. 

l^^et Eric to it,^’ was all the squire said ; but his 
ton^ implUd a perfect confidence that if Eric saw to it 
^all uMld be right. 

is* it, Mary ? ” said Eric gently, for the girl 
' waXp^ting and frightened. 

’ ** A^‘face4t, the window !'’ she gasped; “the library 
window, jtbajt looks into the rose garden.’^ 

“ Wilfrid Ibid me not long before his death. He 
tmd-yGedrgt used to play , there when they were 
.children, and found it out.” 

The squire winced. He had loved George best of 
all his children, yet father and son had ' never been 
able to^get on together, for^ wills and tempers were 
continually at variance. Petty quarrels had ended in 
open war,' and George was thrust out of his home and 
pla<^1n the family ; yet, though be had been a wicked 
.an4 violent youth, there were times when the old man^s 
htert‘achM {or his first-born son. 

• “ Aii^ you sure you saw a face, Mary ? ” said Eric. 
“Ye8,;ye5; it was staring in the window; the library 
wa^ d^)c, but it could see right into this room, for the 
Curtain between was drawn back.’^ 


One morning Eric and Mary 
were together in the garden ; but it being broad day* 
light, they took no notice of the fact that Caesar was 
barking violently, until a sound near them made their 
perceive that someone was struggling to get tbrougl: 
the thick hedge. 

Eric turned sharply at the noise, and saw the heac 
and shoulders of an ill-looking roan forcing their waj 
through the passage he had spoken of to his father,' 

In a moment Eric’s strong arms were round l\|m, 
dragging him out in a very rough-and-ready manner. 

“ You ruffian ! he cried, pinning him down. “ So il 
is you who have been making faces at thd window^ ii 
it?” 

. “ Don’t, Eric ; you are hurting him,” said Mat^' foi 
the man was gasping and struggling. “ It is not hhn j 
the other had fair hair.” 

The man cursed horribly, but he could not free him- 
sen from Eric’s grasp until he muttered ; ■ 

“Let go, master, or you’ll be sqrry. I’ve gpt a 
message from one you owe a good turn to ; j 

managed to thrust a crumpled paper iifto; Erijf/f ; 
band. ^ 

Eric recognised his own signature, and 

“ Will ’ee keep your promise 
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and thcrd Was a shad^ in bis voice as be 

added, *Totbcr '^id yqu wouldn’t, and I warrant you 
won’t and.’lie.l^red at Slary, who reddened angrily. 
- Of course'll Srjll keep it,” said Eric haughtily* “ I 
must Jbi dearest,” he whispered to Mary. 

“ I Ipiow ; ” and there was a break in her voied and 
^ears m her eyes as she added, in a lower tone, “ Come 
back safe to me,” with a slight emphasis on the “ me.” 

Th^ Eric knew that she was won at last. He 
turned to go into the house to make a few preparations, 
and told the man to go round to the kitchen for food 
^nd drink. The man refused surlily, but said that 
Eric must provide him with a horse, as they had a long 
way to go, and he was foot-sore. Also he said that it 
was in the bond that Eric should take no servant with 
him, but he swore the horses should be well looked 
after, 

« 

It was a strange silent ride Eric and the messenger 
took together ; one moment Eric would be intoxicated 
with delight as he thought of Mary’s looks and words, 
the next, down-cast and troubled ; for jhough he was 
no coward, life was very sweet, and he scented danger 
m the air. 

They rode towards Staunton, and when they were 
getting near it, the messenger said gruffly : 

“ My master, alas ! is in prison, but a friend who 
cannot indeed set him free has procured an order for 
you to see him.” 

He said no more, but when they reached the prison 
gate he thrust a paper into Eric’s hand, and dis- 
appeared with celerity. 

Eric was stumbling after a turnkey down a dark 
evU-smelling passage before he had grasped the fact 
,that his unknown rescuer was the notorious highway- 
man," Silent Jem. 

The cell Eric was thrust into was so dark that at 
first he could see nothing; then he distinguished a 
figure crouched on the bed. ♦ 

The figure sprang up. 

“ You here ? ” it said. “ So you have been too stupid, 
after all, to do the one thing easier than making a 
" promise. Wcjl, ajl the better for me.” 

The words were mocking, yet something in the tone 
belied them. 

Epc aiiswered coldly. “ Of course I have kept my 
word. I am a gentleman.” 

Ha, ha 1 ” sneered the other ; “ you don’t know 
the pric^you have got to pay for that privilege,” 

Ericywas silent. iR his slow way he felt he had given 
• offence ; yet, how could he have told this mocking 
sj^afigef that all through his weakly mis-managed 
boyhood he had never forgotten his mother’s dying 
wordSj Fear God and speak the truth, mv little 
Eric,”:,'!-’" ' ’ 


and voice struck him that had not struck hint 
formerly. " ^ , . V ; 

“ Ydu owe'me twenty-fohr hours of your life,’* said 
the prisoner, “and I want, them now. I must pass out 
of this kennel in your clothes, and you must,i;eniain 
here until my return.” • 

“ And if you do not return ? ” 

“ It will be unpleasant for you, as Silent Jem is under 
sentence of death, and has only a couple more days to- 
live.” : 

“ But they would discover I was not the right man,” 
said Brie. * ^ 

“ H ardly,” said the other, with a curious laugh. ‘‘ Look 
at me and look at this” ; and he drew a silver-mounted 
mirror from his pocket. 

“Two days in this hole will mak^ you an excellent 
substitute for me. Family likeness run^ ^fohg in the 
Hursts of Hazelwood.” 

“George!” cried Eric, and covered his face, with ' 
his hands. 

“ Pish ! Give me your clothes, quick ! There is no- 
time to lose.” 

Eric obeyed passively, stunned by the revelation of 
his brother’s degradation. ^ 

At the last George said : “If you likelo br^k yaiir 
rash promise, there is still time.” ' 

“ No,” said Eric doggedly ; “that mayl)e thi,(^|Si6’it 
thing in the world to yow, not to me. ^Only if any- 
thing should happen to me, let them know thief .twth 
at home.” : 

“I will,” began George in a softer tone ; th^n he- . 
looked at his brother and his face hardened. ’ 
the turnkey came back he turned on his heel, and 
followed him without another word. ^ 

As for Eric he flung himself on the wretched bed ; it 
seemed to hrm he had already entered the valley pC the 
shadow of death. 

CHAPTEp THE THIRD. 

THE .SEQUEL OF THE PROMISE. 

Two days later, after the meeting between the brothers 
in the prison, a man with a white face and bowed 
shoulders came out of a little cottage on the side, of/ 
the cliff near a lonely fishing village. It was George 
Hufst, and he looked even more haggardly miserable 
than he had done forty-eight hours before, for in the 
house behind him his wife lay dead of neglect and 
anxiety. 

“My sins have found me out he muttered : an un- 
. dutiful son, a bad husband, and an unnaturalRbrother,” 
He stopped short, put his hand .to his head, and 
appeared to calculate. “There is no time tQlbe lost,**' 
he muttered, with an oath. “ I havp enough on my 
conscience without his blood.” 


jHe peered through ^he dim light, and saw a mar 
flhitt^h plder than himself, whose face, once handsome 
lii^d.and altered. by violent passions ; his clothes 
; ip xnaterial, were soiled; and his wig hac 

feir hair like Eric’s own. Though 
. he recognised his rescuer, but 

in bis fac/ 


He went round now to a little stable near the cottajge, 
and saddling his horse himself, was soon ready to- 
start. 

But at the last he ran back to the cottage, as if he 
could scarcely tear himself away ; pressing his burning 
. forehead to the cold door-post, he murmured : 

“ Good-bye, Marie, good-bye.” 
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Then, with a despairing look, he turned away, and led 
hi^ horse by a narro^ path to the top of the cliff. 

A strange cr6atur^%as^ George Hurst,%low:(ff brain, 
but passionate and courageous in temperament, selfish 
and jealous he h^i^ade shipwreck of his life. 

But thbugh he bad at times enjoyed his lawless 
career, with; its ceaseless adventure and hair-breadth 
escapes, and though he revelled in having plenty of 
money through it to spend on the pleasures he*loved — 
having alw|tys chafed bitterly at the tight hold his 
father kept^bn the purse-strings —he was yet not an 
utility J^^dened' ruffian, and it would have \^ti\ as 
hatd|ul to him to let his brother die in his stead as to 
rob his father when he found the whole party in his 
pOMrer on Windmill Common two years before. 

.But his life had brutalised him more than he knew ; 
besides which, an intensely jealous disposition made 
hin> capabl^of petty cruelty. 

At first, when he sent for Eric to the prison, he 
meant tP tell him the truth that he only wanted twenty- 
four houri* liberty to visit his dying wife ; but Eric’s first 
words had irritated him, and the contrast between 
them— hie the condemned highwayman, and the 
honourable gentleman— struck him with such painful 
force that h^felt he should like to make him suffer 
too. 

Eric held the birthright he had lost, and it stung 
him to the quick to see 4^ him the reflection of what 
he himself fhight have been, and he resolved to hold 
his tongue. Twenty-four hours of suspense in that 
miserable cell, with the fear of a shameful death before 
him, would be good for the haughty young heir of 
Hazelwood. 

But his cruelty recoiled upon himself ; his wife 
lingered and he could not bear to leave her until the 
tired eyes had closed for ever ; there was still time 
enough to release Eric, but he wished, now that the 
twenty-four hours had elapsed, that he had left him 
some certain promise of safety, 

Onc^ during the last morgh before his capture a 
gr 5 B!|t Ibpging had come upon him to see the old home 
a^ih ; he had gone secretly to Hazel w'ood, a^nd it was 
Mary had seen at the window. He had looked 
moment with the quick eye of jealousy on the 
hkpipy family group w’here his place knew him no 
mor^ and he had almost hated Eric then. But jnow 
his jealousy vanished before an awful fear that he 
might be too late to replace his brother. That fatal 
likeness between them would cost Eric his life, and he 
groaned aloud as he thought how he would go to the 
scaffold iDelieving George had stolen it away from 
him. ^ 

* But ^ thrust aWay his. fears, thinking he might 
. safely trust to the speed of his favourite mare ; yet he 
. Had not gone far when he found he had reckoned in 
, vaib ; he had not left the village two miles behind when 
'^h#iaw something was wrong with her. At other times 
. she^as Teady to go till she killed herself, but this day 
she went slowly, and needed the spur he hated to give 
her. 

/ He loved the mare. More than once hdV speed had 
saved Ws life and liberty, but now for Erje^s sake he 


must not spare her. It a man^s life against a 
brute's ; and with a Weary sigh he urged her on. 

At last he saw the inn where he niiSht hope for a 
fresh horse. To add to his anxieties, was ^prt of 
money; however, the xnare was Valuable ttast, so 
he might hope to get something tolerabje in Vkchange 
for her. She was so exhausted now that he dismobnted, 
and went the last two or three hundred yards on foot. 
But it was too late to save he^;, for as he entered the 
* inn yard she dropped dead. 

Tears stood in his eyes, already burning with fatigue 
and grief ; but there was no time to be sorry for any- 
thing now : the execution had been fixed for that even- 
ing, and the hours were speeding by. 

Half-an-hour was lost haggling with the landlord, 
who objected to taking a dead beast and some trinkets 
in exchange for a mount ; and when at last the bargain 
was concluded, and a horse led .out, it proved bqt a 
sorry brute. ’ 

George used whip and spur now without remorse, 
but the horse, a sluggish chestnut, refused to be 
hurried. 

He looked ' anxiously round ; the sun was already 
sloping to the west, and its beams level with his 
smarting eyes. Once more he thrust his spurs into the 
horse’s flanks with cruel force, and urged him on, but 
it was no use ; after a few minutes he dropped back 
into what was little more than a walk. 

At last he saw a young man coming towards him, 
well-mounted and alone.. This was no time for 
ceremony, and intercepting the solitary rider, lie 
demanded an exchange of horses. * 

The other was inclined to thrust him aside as a 
madman and ride on, but the determination expressed 
in George’s face made him hesitate. ' 

“ It is for life or death,” urged George. “ Ifnhere 
is loss to you in the bargain, Hurst of Hazelwood will 
repay you.” 

• At the name, which was well known in that part of 
the country, the young man’s face lightened, and he 
consented to the exchange, but as much from fear as 
anything else, 

George’s mind was now at ease ; the execution was 
not to be until sunset, and the sun was still above the 
horizon when he rode into the suburbs of Staunton. It 
was strange, but as he rode along he felt totally unable 
to. realise the solemn and fearful part he was to play 
in the scene he was approaching. - 

He bad not ridden far into Staunton when was 
struck by the air of silence and dl'owsiness that reigned 
over the place ; there was none of the excitement that 
was wont to attend an e.\ecution. * 

In his haste, he nearly rode over one of tfee few 
people about, and the man caught bis bridle saying 
angrily : • . _ , '■ ; ' 

“ Where be you off to in such a hurry, mister^that 
you don’t see honest folks ? ” ^ ' 

“ I ask your pardon,” answered G^rgp ; I nm 
in haste to see the execution of Silent Jeth./:‘; 

The man laughed. ^ 

“ You may just tui^n back, then, aiid 
appointment as best you can, for thati; lijf Joveri^and 
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Their •* r umber 
is legion, ‘ and 
it would re- 
quire far more 
space t^n can 
be afforded at 
present to de- 
scribe them 
adequ a tely. 
But it may be 
affirmed that, 
as a general 
rule, for every 
rank or scale 
in the racial 
and social eco- 
nomy, there is 
a proper corre- 
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NOTHINGY NOSES BELONGING TO NOBODY. 

spending nose. For instance, a bold, well-defined 
Roman or delicately-lined Grecian type is invariably 
associated with strength of some kind or other ; with 
dignity, nobility, and pride of place. Was there 
.ever a king or queen, worthy of the name, who 
had not a truly noble nose? Look at any of the 
authentic portraits of past or contemporary monarchs, 
and is not that feature, in almost every instance, one 
of thO' most striking that arrests attention.^ From a 
physiological point of view, there is nothing more 
characteristic of the present royal fan\ily, from her 
Majesty Queen Victoria herself— who, by the way, is 
the possessor of a really superb nose— to her grown- 
up grandchildren, than. the excellence of the nasal 
type Qommon to one and all of them. Every member, 
almost, without exception, is well-equipped in this 
particular regard, and the fact supplies a capital ex- 
ample of the heredity of distinguishing features from 
generation t^ generation. In the portrait gallery 
of Holyrood I^lace there is a great array of paintings 
of the kings of Scotland, from Malcolm Canmore 
down. There is positively not one of the portraits 
but shows a nose of such pronounced and prominent 
a typ^ — Roman, indexed, with a vengeance — that 
somepne suggested thpy must all have been model- 
led vdftef- the huge palace-door knocker ! Be that 
as it may, a king or prince of the blood minus a 
good nose would be a despicable sort of personage 
to '^Pnpur, and, as a matter of fact, is a rara aviSy 
nt ^ least in these countries. "No ; a king or queen 
may be a poor creature and cut a miserable figure 
constitutional sense, but a good nose is the 
ajW who wear the crown. Even Richard 
to have been thus favoured. Wl^en 
W IMiiillii^ate epeech he raged that he had been— 
of featurt by IhiombUnff nitiirt/' ^ 


the reference could not have been tr. 
according to all accounts of the doingt^^ 

/ monarch, must have at least been lon^| 
not exactly of^the vulture type. The| |i 
foregoing remarks may apply also to thty 
tiffs that have ruled at St. PeteFs for 
centuries past. In extant pictures of the! 
appear to have had adnArable noses. His ^ 

Leo XIII. the present possessor of the Hc\i 
has perhaps as exquisite a nasal ornament as^ 
of his predecessors. And so is it with nearlyl 
various rulers and leaders of the human family — 
noses are to the front! In the State, in the Chur 
literature and the fine arts, in musical spheres, i. 
army (particularly so), indeed, in almost every 
partment of human affairs, the heads and fronts 
those who are in the van are liberally distinguished 
this feature. A great statesman may have a low fon 
head, or even be afflicted with a hump, and still com 
mand respect at the Senate if his nose be all right ; 
even a poet may affect glasses, or wear short hair, or 
cyen stutter pitifully, but to influence his readers at all 
he must be known to have a classical type of npse ; 
that at least is expected of him ! The ‘igreat.Cham 
of literature was a huge, gross man, sadly afflicted jn his 
person ; poor Pope was a kind of Richard the Third 
in bodily deformity ; Ben Jonson had a^yery tousy- 
tykeish appearance, and did not mind the fact, since 
he was only the son of a bricklayer ; l^obert 
Burns was sorely pock-marked and never thoiight 
much of the disfigurement ; but all were endowed 
richly in the matter of nose, and in each case that 
feature was at least one redeeming point in the 
physiognomy. 

In the same way are weak noses indicative of the 
character and force of those who are so disfavoured by 
Nature. Sometimes persons with this disadvantage 
may take a leading place in the honourable ranks" of 
mankind, but they are decidedly in a minority. Not 
only so ; but where this important feature is a positive 
disfigurement — r>., a physiological failure— it wilf not 
unfrequently be found that the owner is an individual 
whose natural disposition is, in some fundamemal 
part, awry and , * 

unhealthy, if not 
vicious, with a 
vagabond or even 
a criminal bias. 

Of the leading 
actors in the great 
French Revolution 
of a century ago, 
not a few por- 
traits have been 
handed down. If 
these do justice 
to their originals, 
what a predomi- 
nance of bad- 
nosed men took 

part in that san- old-fashio»bd wokkhousb 

guinary tragedy! . nosb. 
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Then, with a desp^®’ ^ vuUure-like ^ak, 

his horse by a iW 

A strange and even our workhbuses, 

but passiomte nf this striking fact. • 

and jealous, he? the writer had tfccas.on to visit 
'largest and best-known •* workhouses in 


But thduj 
careefj with 
escaped) 
money ihrj 
having , 
father 



y, • when the , inmates happened to be 
in tjjeir chapel for evening worship, 
he first characteristics of these folk that 
the notice of the visitor was their almost 
poor physiognomy ; and especially shabby 
tak was the nose-equipment in evidence. A 
fair noses were discernible here and there inf 
towd, though chiefly among the men, and there 
least one striking, even powerful, nose, whicli 


sort of charge over the others), but its bridge had 
somehow gone wrong in the making.; possibly, it was a 
birth- flaw. Another had a nose d la Wellington, but 
it, too, had an awkward twist, as if put on awry or 
knocked out of shape by a severe blow. Yet another 
had a beautifully shaped proboscis, but for an ugly 
wart that cruelly disfeatured it. Altogether, the 
impression received from an inspection of this out-of- 
the-way gallery of living art was emphatically against 
not only the merits of the nasal workmanship on view, 
but also, it is sad to say, against the personal traits of 
character of the unfortunate exhibitors. t 
The noses of the insane are also, generally speaking, 
of a weak type, although there are greater varieties of 
the better and stronger kinds of nose to be frequently . 



adorned the face of what seemed to be the most 
robust inmate of the house — a nose of which the 
prime minister himself might not have been ashamed. 
But for the rest, the great majority, paltriness, 
weakness, and helpless imbecility were the chief 
features'— a poor-house type, truly, and affording a 
striking comment on the pitiful nonentiness of 
the ’Character of those to whom the noses belonged. 
There was, for instance, the thick, flabby, bulky beak 
of the drunkard (little of the colouring left), with not 
a good line or curve to redeem its massincss ; there 
was the thin, slightly upturned, undecided sort of nose 
that denoted the shiftless spendthrift (a large supply 
of these) ; and there were also the short, squat, snub 
noses, that looked as if they had, so to speak, been 
dumped in a hurry on the faces of not a few "inmates, 
who looked very much more at home in the place than 
the. others — bom paupers these, without a doubt ! 
One particular man, however, had a nose of a deci- 
dedly Roman cast (and even he seemed to be in some 


found among them. And, in this connection, is it not 
a fact that persons sometimes become insane— their 
inordinate vanity and self-esteem being at the root of 
the mischief— cither from priding them Alves too much 
upon the beauty of their features, the nose coming in 
for a large share of their flattery, or, on the other hand, 
from imagining that they .are cursed in the possession 
of prominent features of a ridiculous and even a hideous 
type? More than one asylum contains, it is to be 
feared, not a few unfortunates^ to whose pitiful cases 
these remarks apply. * 

But the long and short of the matter under this 
aspect of our subject is just this: that a well-formed 
nose is not only an index to the character of the 
possessor, but likewise betokens in the great majority 
of examples the happy possession of at leai^t the 
Sana mens, albeit that is not always to be found in 
sdno corpore, • ;; # 

Were a classification of noses made accordix^ ;to 
their respective merits as judged by the . ordinary 
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phrenological standard, they might be placed in some- 
thing like the following order: — 

Class: I'lic classical Roman and Grecian 
types. 

St'coftd CAm'.*/rhe blended Gr.cco- Roman type; 
for example, the great Napoleon, .Savonarola, 
and Marie Anloine^e . had noses of this 
class. 

Third Class : The sanguine typo , a long, straight 
nose, with whicn “tuny illu-trious n ind 
women have been ci ’-.wed, sucii as Fr.'> ^ I., 

Henry Irving, Chailcs ];'(,kens, Thomas C/' 
lyle. 

Fourth Class : The Jewish type, 'fhough distinctive 
of the race from which it has taken its name, 
many Gentiles have been ek.|uipped with this 
powerfully-outlined nose— the late '‘George 


Eliot,” for instance, though without the slight^ 
cst strain of Jewish blood in her veins, was 
highly distinguished in this respect. 

Fifth Class: This class, while still a good type 
of nose, is .slightly indicative of weakness, and 
yet, inirahile diettr notable men like Martin 
Luther, Charles Darwin, and Pasteur had 
nothing better to show. 

Classes Six and Seven may be bracketed together, as 
they inc lude both the various common types of 
nose to be seen every day, and the weak, im- 
perfect types owned to a large extent by the 
thriftless and criminal classes. 

In this paper little or nothing has been said of the 
nationality of noses— a very interesting branch of 
study in this subject, and worthy of a special article to 
itself. A. C. 


TO A DYING DAY. 


H, dyiftg day ! 

I weep not thy decay;, 

Nor send thee sighs 
Beseeching thee to stay ; 

But with calm eyes, 

Yea, and a secret pleasure — 

A joy sense may not measure- 
Behold thee pass away. 


So shall I see 
Each coming morrow. 

Each rosy dawn and dewy eve, 
Expire like thee, 

Nor grieve : 

Since dead days hasten my reprieve 
From pain and sorrow. 


Matthia.s Barr. 
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A ROMANCE; OF MAN. - 

0. WSIGALli, Author of “The Temptation of Duloe Carruthers,” “A LlnoolnehireiLasS) 

— — ' ■ ■ ■■■■ e 1 

f [“ this UttU story is the true record of the sufferings of an Englishman in the last century'^] 



CHAPTER THE 
FIFTEENTH. 

H ERE were anxious 
hearts in the Isle 
of Man through 
those long, weary, 
dragging weeks 
of silence. Mr. 
Marvin had 
learned wisdom 
by bitter experi- 
ence, and had 
moved into a smaller 
house, very near Urleigh 
Court, where he lived 
in a far simpler style 
than in old days. 

Rosemary was often 
with the Constantines, 


"^and during her father^s frequent absences on business 
she used to take up her abode at Urleigh, where she 
becam^.like another daughter in that happy house-* 
hold. ‘ 


' Her engagement and the terrible time that had pre- 
ceded her projected marriage, weVe never mentioned, 
and it seemed as though everyone were concerned in 
the same kind conspiracy to ignore anything that 
might be painful to the girl. 

Mrs. Constantine was something of an invalid, and 
used to spend her days on the sofa in a sunny little 
room, dubbed by all the family the “ Haven of Peace,” 
where every member went with his or her joys and 
, -sorrows, sure of a sympathetic listener. Rosemary 
had brought many sorrows to the Haven, and had 
always gone away comforted ; for worries and worldly 
\ cares seemed to have no place by that sofa or in Mrs. 
Constantine’s geptle life. 

Rosemary, sweetheart,” said she one morning, 
looking Sp, as a soft rap at the door announced the 
girl’s arrival. 

, It ' was a winter’s day early in December, and a 
light ssprinkling of snow had frosted the heavy velvet 
and fur of Rosemary’s long pelisse. The extraordinarily- 
shaped bonnet, with its curling ostrich plumes, that she 
\ yore would have astounded a modiste the present 
,.day, but it was very becoming to the girl’s fair face. 

' ; . “ ’Tis a cold morning outside, but I find a warm 
/welcome herd,” she said, kneeling down by the sofa, 
pressing a light ki|s on the pale cheek, shaded by 
*he frill of the invalid cap, and almost as white as the 
. “No; I’ve no troubles this time,* dear 

,,. pne | everything is going on very quietly. But have 
you heard from him yet ?” 

Her eyes took a wistful expression of mute sorrow 
as Mvs. Constantine gravely shook her head. 


“No news at all of him, as yet. But \Ve niiwt not 
give up hoping yet, Rosemary, for we know The diffi- 
culties he would have in conveying a letter of any sort. 
In time of war all despatches are cut off. May God 
forgive the French nation, for they have caused me 
much suffering, and my boy — my dear boyr-more 
perils than tongue can describe. And indeed, Rose- 
mary, they are like to cost me more than one son, ^or 
my dear Charles is coming home, with a gunshot 
wound that is hard to heal— not much of a wound, 
he writes me, but just enough to bring him home to 
Urleigh before long. Wc had that word this morning, 
but God knows how long it may be before I have him 
in my arms again.” • ‘ 

“ And where did poor Chatles meet with his hurt } ” 
said Rosemary with tender anxiety, for she had learnt 
in her time of trouble to value arid feel for all her old 
friends, and not least of all, gentle, brave Charles 
Constantine. 

“ Sdlne little skirmish in the Peninsula with the 
French. He wrote but* a few words, for he said the 
battle was too small to have even a name or to bring 
him ar\y honour. Still, wherever my boy is, we may 
be sure that he has the honour of having done his 
duty nobly.” . • 

And Mrs. Constantiqe ended with a thrill of 
motherly pride, and a flush that lent a shade of 
becoming colour to her white cheek. 

“ You' do seem to have more sorrow than is your 
rightful share,” said the girl, stroking the thin hand 
tenderly. “ Dear Mrs. Constantine, you are like the 
sweet-briar, it seems to me, which, when we /crush it, 
only gives out a sweeter, richer perfume.*’ 

“ Little goose !” said Mrs. Constantine, Nvith a smile, 
and stroking the pretty brown hair. “Now tell me 
something about yourself, for I am sure, since I have 
not seen you for a week, you must have some news.” 

“ Such an interesting budget I The hens won’t lay 
very well, and old S^rah says it is because I gathered 
the eggs after sunset on Friday last w'eek. Our cat 
has had three kittens, poor old 'Floss nine puppies, so 
we have plenty of young life about us at present. We 
spend a very unexciting existence, you see. But so 
much happier we are with three" little maids instead of 
that perfect host of servants^ my father enjoys his 
little dinners so much, and is quite interested if I 
manage to give him a new pudding. ' Oh, but stay ! I 
have a piece of news for you ; at least a letter which I 
am sure will interest you, For this morning, pnly 
think, I received a letter from Aunt Maria t She 
must have waited so long a time in the hop^ of finding 
someone to frank it, for Aun( Maria wbolil never . 
spend an unnecessary shilling, surely.” ' • ^ ^ 

Mrs. Constantine smiled as Rosematy ’'drew > from 
her pocket a thtee-eprn^red letter^' ^iretlt^ in an * 
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anguraf ftmale hand, with a good many sharp curves 
and houtishes about it. The paper smelt strong of a 
sickly perfume which Aunt Maria much affected, and 
which* was a cross between musk and patchouli, with 
a dash^of carbolic thrown in. 

■“Here" it is,” said Rosemary, drawing down the 
corners of her mouth as she read 

“Dear NlECiil, -I now take up my pen to write 


dear, and but few bargains are to be picked up. But 
the Pump Room is a pleasant resort, where we may 
meet many friends.. And that reminds me, dear niece, 
that my chief object in taking up my pen was to let 
you know that I have already become espoused to a 
most goilly man, and that my name is now Maria 
Redhead. ’Tis a delicate ttisk to have to break such 
tidings one’s self to relations ; but Captain Redhead, in 



“ ‘MAV GOD FORGIVE THE FRENCH NATION !' ” (/. 448), 


to you, wishing to know the welfare of both you 
and my sin-stained brother. My earnest wish is, now 
that I have become a joined member of that most 
holy Chapel Bethshan, where every Sabbath I sit 
under a most godly minister, that you may do like- 
wise, and find true comfort for your soul, which was 
ever too deeply immersed in things earthly. I am 
now able to freely forgive the lies which that unfortu- 
nate young man spread about me ; and indeed I feci 
so pityingly towards him that were he starving I could 
offer him bread. The shops in Bath are absurdly 


spite of little drawbacks of health (ft)r he is consumed 
with gout), is a very satisfactory husband. Any little 
differences you and I may have had in past days I 
freely forgive, clear niece ; indeed, 1 feel in so beatilie 
a state, that I could forgive that prince of evil, young 
Anneslcy himself-— yea, could even clasp him to my 
heart, though I never really loved him, as you well 
know. ”ris unfortunate that you seem in a fair way 
to become an old maid ; nevertheless, we cannot all 
have the good fortune to tind partners. Pray purchase 
for me in Douglas six balls of twine and six )ards 
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of drab ribbon ; it is much cheaper there than 
in Bath, 

‘‘Ever your truly affectionate and well-wishing Aunt, 
“ Maria Rkdhkad.” 

Mrs. Constantine laid her head on her pillow, and 
went off into a hearty peal of laughter as Rosemary 
finished reading. 

“ Truly, Rosemary, what a change has come upon 
your aunt !” she said. “ What did Mr. Marvin say to 
the letter?” 

The girl smiled as she answered demurely — 

“f'ather was very naughty. All his old impatient 
spirit came back when he read it, and he said, ‘ Dash 
my wig, Rosemary girl ! if I don’t think 1 shall send 
you to Bath to pick up such another husband as your 
Aunt Maria’s. Seems to me that it is the very place 
for malicious old fo-ssils.’ ” 

“Why, Rosemary, are you here?” broke in pretty 
Meta Constantine at that moment, putting her head 
round the door. “ Come and look at the lovely ‘ Wel- 
come ’ we are working in scarlet braid and tinsel to 
greet our two heroes, Alec and Charlie, when they 
return. For they are two heroes, both of them, and 
the family is as proud of them as a whole generation 
of peacocks ! ” 

And Rosemary followed her, trying to crush down 
in her heart the growing presentiment that the only 
wreath that would be woven for Alec would be one 
of immortelles, to be laid upon his grave. 


CHAPTER THE SIKTEENTH. 

About a week later Alec was taken across to 
IMymouth in a fishing-boat. He was so confused with 
fever and illness that the whole events of his voyage 
passed as if he were in a dream, and he realised 
nothing till he found himself in bed at the house of 
an old friend at l^aignton, near 'forquay. 

He could not in the least tell how he arrived at his 
destination, but when he opened his eyes, he looked 
round with astonishment at the strange room. 

It was prettily papered and simply and freshly fur- 
nished, and a bunch of Christmas roses stood on a 
table at his side. 

Through the window at the foot of his Ijcd he caught 
sight of a line of green hills and a blue, mist-tlecked 
sky, which could only belong to an ICnglish country 
scene. 

“Where am I?” he said feebly, lifting himself on 
his elbow with an effort. 

A grey-haired elderly man rose from a seat behind 
the bed curtail), and came forward. 

You are here. Alee, thank God, with your old friend 
Doctor Harness. As to how you got here -well, I 
discovered you on the top of the London coach, almost 
done for, and brought you straight here, where you 
will remain until you arc well enough to be moved 
to your home.* 

Alec pressed the kind wrinkled hand. 

“ He hath delivered me out of all my troubles,” he 
said brokenly. “But, Doctor Harness, have you 
written to my mother ? ” 


“ I will do so at once, although I fear, by all ac- 
counts, that the weekly packet will be much delayed ; 
there have been terrible storms and floods, and it may 
be many days before they hear of your safety. Now 
drink this cup of soup, and then I shall leave you to 
sleep.” 

The kindness which AJec met with in that most 
hospitable house went far to restore him to his 
health, but he was so weakened by all his privations 
and sufferings that it was many days l^efore he left 
his room, and crawled downstairs to join the little 
family party. 

Dr. Harness promised him that as soon as he was 
well enough he should have some medical work to do 
connected with Paignton Hospital ; for that he would 
not be strong enough to brave the difficulties of a 
voyage to Man for many weeks was evident. 

“ Mrs. Constantine and that bonny young lady had 
fiir better come down here for a bit,” said the old 
doctor, rubbing his hands gleefully. “ I shan’t let 
you go away in a hurry, Master Alee, and we should 
dearly like to have the wedding down here.’* 

Alec flushed crimson. He had had no letter from 
Rosemary, though he had already written to the 
Governor of the P'ortress of Arras a letter full of 
veiled gratitude and thanks, and had asked him to 
forward any packet that might come for him. And 
he felt certain that Lafitte would, if it were possible, 
do this for him. 

Still, it was strange that Rosemary had not 
written. She must have had many opportunities ; 
and did not this silence show that she had forgotten 
him ? 

So Alec tormented himself, suffering far more by 
these mental tortures than he had done during his 
long months of imprisonment. 

Actual physical pain is far easier to bear than 
mental anguish, for the one can be eased by outward 
distraction ; the other is borne about by the sufferer 
without hope of alleviation, for his suffering is himself. 

One day Dr. Harness came up to Alec’s bedroom, 
where he was' sitting reading a medical work. 

His face wore a look of gravity, and there was a 
sadness in his voice which made the young man look 
up anxiously into his face with a foreboding of fresh 
trouble, 

“My dear boy, have you a brother in the army?** 
was the doctor’s aln-upt question. 

“ Yes — Charles is in the Eighty -first. Doctor 
Harness. What has happened to him ? I know by 
your face that you bring no good new's about him.” 

“ Stay — stay 1 don’t be so hasty. Of course, there 
are more Constantines than your family in the world. 
But I have just had a letter from a friend of mine in 
the hospital at Plymouth, and he says that he has 
now in the wards a young officer, by name Constan- 
tine, badly wounded by some skirmish with the 
French, and quite unable to proceed to his home. 
His reason in writing to me was to inquire if 1 
considered his Ireatment of a gangrened wound the 
right one.” 

Alec rose to his feet. 
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, “It IS my brother, I am sure, he said, “and I fevered brain-so heavenly sweet was it in the 
must go to him at once. Poor Charles ; how terrible morning air. 

(or my mother ! Doctor Harness, will you send The dungeon at Bctche and the gloomy fortress 
Johnson down to book an inside place in the night of Arras seemed very far away, and as the coach 

coach ? I must go at once, without a moments paused at the foot of a steep slope, and the rattle of the 

delay, for Charles and 1 were ever the greatest friends, wheels ceased for an instant, he heard somewhere, far 
being the nearest in age in the family.^’ off among the trees, a bird piping, and the rustic of 

Though he was still very weak, Alec refused Dr. the branches as they stirred into life again at the first 
Harness’s offers of an escort, for he preferred to meet breath of morning. 

his brother face to face, without the intervention of a They reached the quaint old town of Plymouth at 
•third person, however kind. went straight to the hospital, and asked 

He was right when he had said that Charles had to see his brother, 
always been very dear to him. But in spite of that, He was met at the door of the ward by a sweet- 

he had never fathomed the depths of his brother’s faced woman in a nurse’s dress, who looked sympa- 

reserved nature, and had never even guessed at his ihetically into his white, drawn face, 
hopeless love for Rosemary. afraid, Mr. Constantine, that you will find a 

He knew that Charles had admired her, as every great change in your brother. Do you think that you 
young man who had crossed her path must perforce feel strong enough to risk the meeting before par- 
have done, but that the feeling had gone deeper, and taking of some refreshment? He is very weak, re- 
had increased till it had become the very pivot on tuember.” 

which his existence depended, he had never realised. “ i am quite strong enough to go at once to my 
Few people understood the inner nature of Clwrles brother,” returned Alec quietly; “but I wish to 
Constantine. He was so reserved and silent when in know the truth first. Will he recover from his 

society that some of his acquaintances went so far as wound ? ” 

to say that he had no second nature under his plachl The nurse looked away through the window, out 
exterior. But like the dead crater of the ocean bed, into the narrow street, and away over the harbour to 
the least touch was liable to call into existence the 
glowing furnace of his soul —all the more passionate 
from being buried under an outer crust of reserve. 

Alec huddled himself up in his fur coat, and tried 
to sleep during the first part of his journey. But vivid 
scenes of his later dangers and of his young life at 
Urleigh came crowding into his mind. It could 
not surely be that be was to lose his brother ? The 
very idea made him shudder, and with a restless 
hand he drew aside the curtain that covered the coach 
window, and looked out. 

They were being carried 
swiftly through the night 
by four good horses, and 
their red lamps sent a 
cheery glow along the dusky 
••oad. 

Though it was winter, the 
Devon air was so warm 
that it seemed almost im- 
possible to realise that 
Christmas was not far off. 

The sky was flushing into 
morning in the east, and a 
fresh sweet breeze that 
'Seemed to come from the 
very sun himself, so laden 
was it with life and light, 
sprang up and ruffled the 
rocking surface of the sea. 

The Devon wooded slopes 
and misty hills seemed 
blended and merged in the 
sky-line, and Alec almost 
wondered if the scene were 
^lot the outcome of his 
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tlie eternal sea. She could not tell him the truth 
that before many hours were over the gallant 
soldier would stand on the shores of a darker, 
deeper sea — a sea from which there is no returning. 

But at that moment the door of the ward opened 
again, and a young doctor came hurriedly out. 

Doctor Frank will tell you the last news of the 
patient,” she said evasively. “Doctor, this is Mr. 
Constantine ; ’’ and she left them together. 

Alec held out his hand. 

“ I want the truth,” he said ; “ for I have half 
guessed it already.” 

“ He wants you at once,” said the doctor simply. 
“ And—it is only a question of time now.” 

“ Thank you,” answt^red Alec, and he entered the 
hospital ward, and slipped behind the screen that 
stood round his brother’s bed. 

He had thought that the fountain of his tears was 
dry, but when he looked down at the wasted face 
on the pillow, tears that all his own sufferings had 
failed to wring from his eyes stood thick upon his 
lashes. 

Charles tried to lift his head and to smile at him in 
welcome. It was sweet to sec a home face, and to 
think that he had not to go out to meet death in the 
presence of strangers or alone. 

Pascal may say mourrai settle^' but surely the 
bitterness of death is softened by the presence of those 
we love. 

It was some lime before the brothers spoke or 
moved their eyes from each other’s faces. 

“Ah, Alec!” said Charles at last, “thank God 
you are in time, and that I may hold your hand to 
the last. God has mercifully brought you through the 
valley of the shadow, and you must help me to go 
through it— though return is not for me. It is harder 
to meet death in a hospital ward than in all the 
excitement of a battle-lield. I have just missed the 
glory of dying in aclion, but surely my country will 
grant me a soldier’s funeral.” 

Alec sat down at his bedside, still holding the 
restless wasted hand in his. 

“ You shall be buried like a soldier,” lie said 
gravely, for he could not buoy himself up with even 
the faintest liopc that his brother might recover. 
Death was too plainly written on his face. 

“ 1 had thought that my mother and father would 
have been here in time ; but I hear that the storms 
have delayed the mails, and that in all probability 
they will not receive the letter until I am gone. But 
you will comfort them, Alec 1 ” 

Alec, at his request, gave him a slight account of 
his adventures, and when he liad ended Charles 
smiled faintly, and a look almost unearthly in its 
beauty came over his face. 

“ Put your hand under my pillow, Alec,” he said, 
“and take my little Bible. I want you to read the 
Psalms for to-day to me ; my mind is so weak that I 
cannot remember them.” 

Mrs. Constantine had given both lier sons Bibles 
on the day before they left her, and the little brown 
volume that Alec drew out was the exact counterpart 


of his own, only that on the leather cover was a dark 
stain of blood. 

“ 1 want my mother to have that,” he said. “ But 
there is another legacy I wish to leave before I die. 
You will not mind, Alec, now that Rosemary is all 
your own ” 

He took with trembling hands a piece of ribbon 
from his neck, and at the end of the ribbon was 
fastened a tiny Maltese cross, made of some foreign 
wood. 

“Will you give that to Rosemary.^” he said. “ It 
is the only thing she ever gave me, and I should like 
her to have it. If I could but look on her face once 
more, I should die happy.” 

“ Charles, my poor Charles,’’ cried Alec, a sudden 
light breaking in upon him, “have I, in securing my 
happiness, wrecked your life ? God, forgive me ! for 
you would have made her far happier.” 

Charles shook his head. 

“ She never loved me, or even knew how much 1 
loved her,” he whispered. “ But marriage and giving 
in marriage arc all over for me now, and if 1 have 
suffered, it makes me happy to feel that she will 
be my sister, and that your life will be spent with 
her.” 

A quick thought dashed into Alec’s mind— a thought 
of such tender kindness and compassion as must surely 
have been suggested by his guardian angel. 

He took from his breast the miniature of the girl 
that he always wore, and put it into his brother’s 
hand. 

“That shall lie on your heart when you arc dead,” 
he said. “ 1 will never part you from it again.” 

The smiling, radiant face of the girl looked out into 
Charles Constantine’s dying eyes. Life and love were 
face to face with death and renunciation, but the 
bitterness of his sorrow was past for the young sol- 
dier. He reverently put the miniature to his lips, and 
thanked Alec with a look as he clasped the gold chain 
round his throat. 

He was past the mere utterance of words! it was joy 
enough for liim to think that he should never be 
parted from tlic picture of the girl he loved while he 
lived. 

“You must not bury it with me,” he said, with an 
effort, at last. “ Her place is not with death. She is 
the very embodiment of life, and life is over for me 
now— life and love. Let me turn to the Cross a 
penitent— a true penitent. Would that I had lived 
more fully the life of a Christian soldier 1 ” 

Alec sat reading to him until the clasp of his hand 
relaxed, and then, seeing that his end was approaching, 
he slipped on to his knees at the bedside, and in a 
choking voice began to repeat the Commendatory 
Prayer. 

Charles lay motionless, his fluttering breath alone 
betraying that he still lived, until the last solemn 
words of the prayer died away. Then he raised his 
head. 

The sun was already beginning to dip towards the 
west, and the bare ward was bathed in a glow of 
brilliant light, that touched the face of the dying 
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soldier, hiding it for tlie moment from his brother’s 
eyes. 

Light at cventide—Christ beyond the setting sun. 
The angels arc beckoning me up the ladder of light ; 
and Rosemary is there-Rosemary— for remembrance.’’ 

And when the sunlight faded and died away from 
the whitewashed wails, the sweet-faced nurse stole up 
to the silent bed, to find the soldicr-hcro gone, and 
his brother, with face 
buried in his hands, 
sobbing his heart out in • 

the midst of the hush of 


outline and neat chcrry-coloured and brown waistcoat, 
he strongly reminded the casual observer of that 
cheerful bird. 

“ No tonic that you can give me will case the weary 
burden of my heart,” said Alec. ** 'I'here is one tonic 
only in the world : one Hkc that has the power to 
recall mo to life and the desire of living, and that 
face 1 seem destined never to behold.’’ 

‘‘Tut, tut I my dear 
friend,” said Dr. liar- 
‘ ness, sitting down by 

the table, and resting 


death. For he had lost 
his brother, and his heart 
refused comfort. 


CHAPTKk THF. SKVKN- 
TEKNTH. 


Some days elapsed before , /.y ; | - /iJHf 

Alec recovered from the ^ ! // 

shock of his brother’s / 

death sufficiently to be 
able to return to Paign- 

ton. And when he did y ' 

so, after the funeral was / //// y 
over, L)r. Harness saw a 
great alteration in his 
face. 

He had, as it were, 

met death face to face 
over his brother’s grave, and when the body 
of Charles Constantine was laid to rest, in 
sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion, Alee laid away in tlie same grave much 
of his light-heartedness and buoyancy of 
spirits. He did not seem able to rally 
quickly from his grief, and the silence from 
Urlcigh troubled him ; for they must have 
received his letter, and the reason of their 
silence seemed only to point to a second 




the fust finger of one 
hand r.catly against 
the palm of the other. 
“Hipped yru arc, and 
hipped you will remain 
if you allow yourself 
to brood on the past, 
present, and future. 
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sorrow. 

Perhaps his mother or father were ill, 
or even Rosemary 1 

And as he thought of this terrible pro- 
bability the blood rushed to his face, and in a tumult 
of impatience he rose from his seat, and began to 
pace the room like a caged lion. 

Dr. Harness, in the room below, heard him, and, 
watchful as usual of his health and spirits, came 
upstairs with an anxious face. 

“ What is the matter, my friend 1 ” he said ; “ and 
why are you pacing the room in that fashion.^ I 
would as lief live in the house with a wild beast as with 
you, tramping * all the original ideas out of my head 
with your hobnail boots. You ought to be on the sofa. 
Come, lie down, and Pll bring you a good rousing 
tonic. What you want is tone, my friend, and tone 
you shall have, as sure as my name is Jeremiah 
Harness ! Shall it be bark or quinine.^” 

He put his head on one side as he spoke, like a. 
meditative robin. And indeed, with his rounded 


“AI.EC SAT DOWN AT HIS BEDSIDE" (/. 452). 


Now, I never allowed myself to brood over any single 
subject in life. And look at me, and look at Mrs. 
Harness. See the result of cheerfulness ! ” 

Aiec looked across at him with a rueful smile. 
Round, red, and cherubic as he was, the young man 
had no exact desire to resemble him. He preferred 
his own experiences and troubles, his own chastened 
melancholy. 

“Now, what you want,” went on the little doctor 
energetically, “is a cheerful wife. Nay, do not wince ; 
the idea may be a little painful to you at lust, no 
doubt, for I know— at least, I have heard - of small 
entanglements and troubles. But what is the good ot 
worrying over a woman t Why, the best among ein 
isn’t worth a sleepless night ! There’s as good lish in 
the sea as ever came out of it, and I have a very 
ideal wife for you in my mind’s eye : a nice rosy 
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cheeked girl — not too scraggy, with a nice bit of 
money jjnd a good domestic soul,” 

“ Thank you, Doctor Harness : no doubt she would 
make an admirable wife,” said Alec, smiling, in spite 
of himself. “ Still, I must confess that my soul docs 
soar above a mere stocking-mending, pudding-making 
wife. It may be wrong, but 1 prefer to remain 
faithful to my ideal ; at least, till my ideal be proved 
hollow and false.” 

As Alec grew stronger he gradually began to take 
interest in a few poor patients in the district he had 
undertaken to work, and by sympathising in their 
sufferings and sorrows, began to merge his own in 
the common lot of humanity, and to forget that he 
had suffered more than the ordinary run of human 
beings. 

And so he realised the great truth that the truest 
comfort lies in self-abnegation and sympathy, and 
that fiir above all human power of consolation is the 
soothing of the griefs of the seamy side of the world. 

He was coming back to his rooms one night, tired 
after a day’s work, and full of thought. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the full mellow chime of 
the Torquay bells came floating across the green 
slope of the bay, charged with tender memories of that 
night blessed above all other nights in the annals of 
time. 

He paused outside his door, and gave one quick 
glance up at the star-spangled sky, clear and blue as 
the sea below it. Then, searching in his pocket, he 
bestowed a sixpence upon a wandering ragged boy, 
who in blissful ecstasy immediately trotted off down 
the road to spend it. 

He looked after him, smiling. One little soul was 
perfectly happy that night, for what were rags and 
poverty compared with the joy of having a whole 
sixpence to spend -a sum containing such magniheent 
possibilities in the way of food ? 

The passage was ratlier dark when he entered, and 
he groped his way up the sleep stairs, wondering 
within himself as to the strange hush of the house, 
until he remembered that they had all gone out to a 
party, and that he had elected to spend his Christmas 
Eve quietly in his own room. 

It would be a trille dull, i)erhaps, but he was not in 
a mood for excitement, and he felt that ho might 
have been a damper on any gay home party. Even 
had he done his best to laugh with them, they would 
have pitied him, and their very pity would have 
sounded a false note in their festivity. 

His room seemed strange when he opened the 
door. 

The lamp was dimly alight, and over the back of 
the easy-chair was flung a woman’s black fur cloak, 
clasped with some glittering ornament that attracted 
his eye with some strangely familiar suggestion. 

His senses were numbed as he stood holding the 
door ajar in one hand, trying to realise that something 
was about to happen ; for out of the half light grew 
the gracious figure of Rosemary — pale and fair, her 
cloud of brown hair, loosened by the journey, 
shading her face and the tearful azure of her eyes. 


It was Rosemary— and this was his Christmas 
Eve. 

His feet seemed to be rooted to the ground as he 
stood devouring her with his eyes. 

She was more lovely in her atmosphere of sorrow 
than he had ever found her in the hey-day of her 
happinesss, for the soul of the woman had awoke 
within her, and the trivial side of her nature had 
ceased to exist. 

He W|^s so silent that she went forward, and timidly 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

“ I have come,” she said, in a faltering voice. “ I 
have come all the way from Urlcigh, when we read 
your letter. Your father brought me. But oh ! Alec, 
have you no welcome for me 

No welcome ! 

His arms were round her, and he was crushing 
her to his heart before the words had died on her 
lips. 

‘‘ My beloved— my darling ! After the storm comes 
the sunlight ; out of sorrow, happiness ! ” 

« # * # 

When Dr. Harness returned from his festivities 
and found Mr. Constantine hungrily pacing the dining- 
room, while the pair of happy lovers occupied the 
drawing-room with a blissful disregard of things or 
of earthly sensation, he realised the fact that life 
is certainly, in a great measure, made up of shocks. 

But when he was introduced to Rosemary and felt 
the magic of her eyes, he entirely forgave Alec for 
ignoring his delightfully domestic treasure — the model 
wife who was to be had for the asking. 

And not only did he freely pardon Alec, but from 
that moment he became Rosemary’s devoted slave. 

The death of Charles was naturally a great grief to 
the Constantines. But Time heals all sorrows, and 
they had still to rejoice in the restoration to life of 
Alec, whose sufferings seemed to endear him doubly 
to them. 

They longed to have him at home again at Urleigh, 
but it was considered better for him to remain at 
Paignton for a time, until his health had become more 
completely restored. 

And so, in that lovely village of Devonshire, there 
was a quiet wedding early one morning, and after- 
wards a quiet honeymoon spent in the sunny bay of 
Babbacombe ; for Alec refused to be separated any 
mt)re from his sweetheart, saying that he had gone 
through too many partings to be able to endure 
another one. 

They lived calmly and uneventfully enough for 
nearly a year with their kind friends at Paignton, and 
then, Alexander’s health being so much improved, it 
was thought possible for him to return to his native 
land. 

And so, accompanied by his wife and by a very 
small mortal, whose existence was principally made 
up of long white gowns and tears, he set foot once 
more upon the grefen shores of the little island with 
true thanksgiving in his heart and on his lips. 

The fate of Hector Annesley was a mystery, for he 
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left no trace behind him, and all that liis father knew 
was that the remittances that every month he lodged 
with his banker for his son’s use weie duly claimed. 

As Mr. Annesley had never been very devoted to 
his son, he did not break his heart over his disappear- 
ance, but merely became deeper immersed in his 
ledgers, comforting himself with the assurance that 
Hector would turn up again some day. 

Many months after Rosemary had been made a 
happy wife, and when her first baby lay in her arms, 
nestling close to her heart, she received a mysterious 
package, with an illegible postmark upon it. 

It contained a slip of paper, bearing these words : — 

“A penitent man sends you this souvenir, prayiiv.; that to you and 
your children may descend those graces that lie so sorely lacked." 


The souvenir was a cross studded with diamonds, 
and on the back of it was engraved— 

“ May those tears that you once shed be 
changed to brilliant diamonds in your heavenly 
crown ! 

And by this alone did Rosemary know that Hector 
Annesley lived, and was penitent for the evil he had 
wrought in her life. 

lUu in the midst of bonfires blazing on the hills 
from Cronk Urleigh to Castletown, we must leave our 
happy pair, contidoiU that although our story is told, 
the romance of their lives did not end with the chime 
of their wedding bells, but accompanied them all down 
the long valley of time. 

THR KNO. 
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A WALK IN SAXON SWri’ZERLAND. 


DV JAMES BAKEK, F.R.G.S. 



{Ftom a />hotograph by K. TammCs Dnsdcn.,) 


^ OW many people have heard of Saxon 
Switzerland, but how very few, compara- 
0 lively speaking, know that it is so easily 


reached, and that it contains such strange, 

weird, and romantic scenery. 

A very common error is to suppose that it is near or 
in Switzerland, but it is upon the upper reaches of that 
wonderful river the Kibe ; and a fortnight’s holiday 
could not be more healthily spent than by taking 
the steamer from Harwich to Hamburg, a remarkably 
pleasant sea trip of about twcniy-four hours, passing 
by our late little possession Heligoland, and ending 
up with an interesting run up the lower Kibe ; then 
taking the train to Riesa on that river, passing through 
Berlin ; and from Riesa the river steamboats can be 
taken up the Kibe through Dresden, and on up to 
Wehlen, where the lover of mountain scenery and wild 
rock passes should take to his feet as his means of 
locomotion. 

Of course such a journey suggests h.alts ; but if the 
traveller wishes to get direct to Saxon Switzerland, he 
can be in Wehlen, taking the train from Hamburg 
direct, in, say, two days ; but for the traveller with time 
at his disposal there is plenty to occupy him pleasantly 
for many a day ; and as to cost, a five-pound note will 
cover his return ticket from Harwich to Riesa if he is 
of an economical mind, whilst another sovereign will 
secure him more luxurious quarters whilst cn route. 
Once in amidst the gigantic rock-walls, and strange 


isolated pillars, and wild passes of the district, and he 
can live very cheaply. If he avoids such fashionable 
places as Schandau, etc., six shillings a day should 
cover all expenses, and he will come back amazed at 
the strange beauty of Saxon Switzerland, that, like its 
name-giver Switzerland, hides within a very narrow 
district an infinitude of beauties. One may walk 
through a glorious detile or look down from a height 
upon a strange and charming view, and yet see naught 
of some peculiar beauty that is distant but an houKs 
walk; nay, that may be within rifle-shot of the very 
height from which one looks out from, in confidence 
that wc are grasping the whole scenery of the district. 

Those who in Saxon Switzerland visit the Bastei, and 
Kuhstall, Prebischthor, Winterberg, Lillienstein, and 
Konigstcin, skirt close to a walk that is full of strange 
charm and dramatic surprises, but one that gives 
just a little stiff climbing. 

The starting-point for this walk is the little village 
of R.iihcn, where a genuine country inn, yet unspoilt 
by hotel ideas, gives hospitable and very reasonable 
accommodation, and from the windows of which, on a 
moonlight night, one can look out upon the piled-up 
heights of Konigstcin and Lillienstein, and down upon 
the silent broad stream of the silver-lit Elbe, in calm 
quietude, and be prepaied at early morning to start 
out for this mountain climb. 

The mountain clubs of Germany have a saying, 
“ A*/// Zauberstab isi tier Wanderstab A magic staff 
is the wand ererV staff”) ; and when one takes it to be 
a friend on such a walk, the grasping it seems to give 
health, and interest, and vigour. 

We soon get a scene of peculiar beauty, almost ere 
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the houses of the little village are lost to view ; for on 
the right are the mighty piers of strange rock columns, 
whilst nearer a brook winds through a low meadow, 
beyond which are peeps of these rock-towers above 
the trees, and soon one is between the gigantic castles, 
with bartizans and look-out towers on each side : the 
grey rocks, and tall pines, and deep blue sky forming 
a lovely view. 

The little stream is clear as crystal, and full of ‘‘the 
spotted darlings ” ; one can watch them dart, and float, 
or swiftly swim against the stream, suggesting tickling 
them on to the bank, in dozens. But we leave the 
trout with the thought that they are somewhat small, 
and wind on up into the mountain solitudes, past a 
sign-post that directs to the Schwedenlichen Bastei, 
where a little beyond a waterfall comes down, still 
with an ice cascade or two, and a double stream makes 
pretty music, whilst above, a heavier sound and rush 
of water soon tells of a greater fall. 

This district is a pet district for geologists to sketch 
and use as an object lesson upon the power of water ; 
but no diagrams or sketches can convey the sense of 
the enormous powers that have slowly fabricated this 
strange scenery. Lying in the brook bed beneath us 
are gigantic blocks of rock, now all moss and lichen- 
clothed, blocking up the watercourse that seems to 
have so little influence upon them ; but as we advance 
higher up, the rock-towers close in, almost overhanging 
the pathway, and the brook is lost below masses of 
flat rock on which pine seeds have rested, started in 
growth, made year by year sufficient mould for the 
next year’s growth, until tall pines sixty to eighty feet 
high are seen growing upon the flat rock, iL. owing 
out their roots like an octopus all round it, and cling- 
ing to it literally for life. 

Some steps are soon reached, and then ere long a 
little picturesque hut is seen crouched under the black 
rock by the side of the Amselfallc. 

In the sunlight as we draw near, the enormous rock- 
towers on the right glitter with the sulphur lichen, 
even as though in part rocks of pure gold, and con- 
trast with the black inky cliffs in the deep shade, where 
the thin stream of water comes down from the fall. 

A rustic bridge is just below the fall, and from here 
the rushing water can be seen issuing from a dark 
cavern, white and foaming ; and over a higher black 
rock at the mouth of this dark cave the water is 
glittering and sparkling in the sunlight, then falling 
on to where a moss-clad stone diverts the stream. All 
around and above is very lovely, but one is tempted to 
clamber up to another little bridge above the fall, 
where there is a deep clear little pool, into which 
a white fall leaps, land from whence one can see 
the rocks of immense size thrown about in terrific 
disorder. 

In summer or autumn these mountain passes are 
more alive with tourists, mostly German, but in early 
spring very few passers’ arc met, to break the silent 
solitudes ; but as we stood looking around at the 
strange spot, two lads came leaping down the mountain 
path, and from them we learnt that to gain the Bastei 
we must retpace bur steps a little, and then strike across 
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the rock-covered brook and ascend the heights to the 
right. 

After resting for a while, wc descended the path we 
had ascended, and soon saw on our right a sign to the 
Schwedenlocher. This route wc were on is not very 
well indicated. For the uninitiated in the signs of the 
various mountain unions that in (jcrmany and Austria 
do so much to map out picturesque districts, it may be 
mentioned, that on most of the paths one should notice 
the first sign, and also note if there are one, two, or 
three strokes under the name ; then the task is.to follow 
that number of strokes, which will be found blazed on 
the trees at every doubtful turn, until the aim of the 
walk is reached. The signs arc not always strokes, but 
sometimes triangles or squares of different colours ; but 
start by getting the sign, and then the walk is simple 
enough without guides. 

Wc crossed the brook as indicated, and commenced 
our climb up a very upright hill ; log steps were placed 
here and there, but they were broken and sometimes 
swept away by avalanches. The path twisted by the 
side of a deep ravine, and in one spot a great pine had 
gone down, and had fallen across to the opposite hill, 
forming a bridge ; sometimes the log steps were covered 
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with a shifting sand that made the climb more difficult 
But it was not a long one, and we were shortly at the 
top, with two curious peaks of rock on each side of us 
between which we passed, and then descended into a 
sort of open grotto, where a snow-clad brook trickled 
slowly downwards. A flight of some very bad steps 
led us down into a deep slit, and the path then went 
under a great rock, tunnel-like, where snow and ice 
lay thick around us. 

It was now indeed a strange scene, shut in on all 
hands by the towering rock, brilliant with the gold-like 
sulphur ; pines and grand specimens of silver-barked 
birches partly veiled these rocks, and above all a soft 
blue sky, and the sun lighting up the topmost piers of 
the stupendous rocks. 

The path twisted between these piers, they having 
split or been water-worn, with just sufficient space for 
one to pass through ; and very awe-inspiring was the 
effect of this narrow path between these rock masses. 
The flooring was now thick ice, and at the sides, where 
the water had oozed through the rocks, the ice 
glittered in the borrowed light from above ; past this 
slit, and l)eneath, and blocking the path, was the 
{iebris of pines and other trees, brought down by the 
winter floods and spring showers. 

But again the scene changes, and the path leads up 
over ice and pine log steps, between a passage some 
three or four feet wide, with high rock-walls some 
hundred feet high on either side, all moss-covered 


now with dark green moss, and with pines topping 
their summits, until again the path widens, and passes 
between lines of regular buttresses, built as to some 
immense castle, some ten or a dozen on cither hand ; 
and just above this the route changes from its rough- 
ness to a fair path, and a rustic scat is placed, where 
we can sit and look around at this romantic spot of 
strange beauty. 

Wc were now at the end of our rougher work, and 
nearing the Bastci, where the roads are wide and 
well-marked, and where tourists flock in crowds. 
Even in early spring groups of travellers arc quickly 
met, and we saw a young couple coming towards 
us with a guide going before them ; and we were 
amused at the care of the gentleman, who pointed out 
with tender assiduity the fact that three steps awaited 
the dainty feet of his lady companion. Whether she 
succumbed at the sight of the hundreds of log, ice, 
and ^rbr/s-covered steps she would have to descend 
if they continued on the route, we never learnt. 

A sign-post not far above the rustic seat told of two 
branching patiis, leading to the (iicat and Little 
(lOose ; and to the Little (mose we made our way, out 
to an open plateau, and along a narrow ledge on to a 
broad flat-topped column of rock. And how strange 
was the transition from our climbing far down amid 
the rock piers, to the rock summit from whence we now 
looked down into a mighty arena, with giant pillar rocks 
all around as spectators ; figure succeeded figure in 
ponderous tiers, all intersected with pines, and looking 
down hundreds of feet into the pine- covered depths of 
the amphitheatre. The rocks, so varied in tone, were 
touched and painted with the wonderful sulphur hues, 
that outvied in brilliancy the sulphur butterflies we 
saw here and there braving the cold air and floating 
in the sunlight. 

Far away the view stretched, embracing the flat 
mountains of Konigstein and Lillienstcin, and away 
beyond to the snowy heights of the Erzgebirge, mostly 
hid by the Bastei itself, which was but on the other 
side of this profound arena. But the rocks that en- 
circled this ever allured our gaze, and drew our eyes 
from the distant view, for strange and magnificent is 
their form and grouping. One just beneath the flat- 
topped precipice upon which we lay was worn into a 
tiny natural arch ; others assumed figures and shapes 
of human beings, and wc were tempted for a long time 
to lie in the hot sun, revelling in the strange scene 
around us. But we had to pass around this arena, 
and gain the Bastei, and then descend through the 
Uttewaldcr Grund, taking a peep once more at the 
Felsenthor and Devil’s Kitchen ere reaching Wchlen. 

Sixteen years had elapsed since the writer in 
“ Days Afoot ” described this route from the Bastei to 
Wehlen in ascending ; but we found it unchanged but 
in one thing. The small restaurant at the Bastei has 
grown into a big hotel, with annexe, and stables, and 
other buildings, and shop stalls, that have destroyed 
the charm of the solitude, but it is impossible to 
destroy the wondrous views ; and one can soon be out 
of sight of hotel and its tourist crowd, and be in deepest 
forest solitudes. 
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BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 




college of 

and under the shadows of 
the great Benedictine 
Abbey, he who seeks the School must pass. Hard by 
is the madding crowd, the noisy street, the tramp of 
the wayfarers, the roar and bustle and strife of life ; 
but here, within these walls is perfect peace, and a 
stillness is over all things. The shouts of happy boys 
at play, the pealing of the great organ in the Abbey- 
church, the footstep of some passer-by re-echoing 
through the old courtyards ; but 


Prior, Abraham Cowley, and Cartwright. Here the 
saintly (ieorge Herbert learned his lessons. 'I’he 
two hyinnologists, Charles Wesley and Toplady, were 
both boys at school in Westminster. Christopher 
Wren’s first ideas of architecture may have been 
gained from the adjacent Abbey, in which, when 
a boy at Westminster School, we may be sure he 
loved to roam. The philosophy of John Locke and 
Jeremy Bentham was but the outcome of their 
boyish studies in this celebrated school. Gibbon, 
in the last century, and Hakluyt in the dreamy 
past, all gathered ideas here for the histories they 
were to write in after - years. Cumberland and 
the two Colinans found in the yearly play good 
preparation for their chosen profession of dramatists. 
Trelawney and Atterbury, two of the Seven Bishops, 
were pupils of Dr. Busby, once head-master of 
Westminster, and the iinly head-master, with the 


this is all. And in the days when 
first the monks came here how 
lovely it must have been : the 
gleaming river, the breezy fields 
wherein the boy, who was after- 
wards the Abbot Ingulph, on his 
return from the school at West- 
minster, would meet and be ques- 
tioned by Queen Edgitha and .her 
maidens as they wandered by the 
beautiful river and watched the 
gradual nearing to heaven of the 
Abbey of St. Peter. 

To the wayfarer who would chance 
to pass the old Abbey in the days 
of Edward the Confessor there 
would be presented a charming 
spectacle. In the North Cloister, 
close by the entrance of the church 
where the monks usually walked, sat 
the Prior. In the Western Cloister 
sat the Master of the Novices with 
his disciples : this was the first be- 
ginning of Westminster School. A 
picturesque and suggestive spec- 
tacle this, and one that seems to 
bring before our eyes the sweet old 
England we seem now for ever to 
have lost. One hundred and fifty 
years later the School was formally 
annexed by Papal decree to the 
Abbey. But the School, as it now 
exists, was really founded by^f^ueen 
Elizabeth. Few schools have sucli 
distinguished names upon its roll as 
the School of Westminster. Here 
were educated the poets Ben Jon- 
son, John Dryden, Cowper, Matthew 
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exception of Arnold of Rugby, whose name has been 
handed by fame to be cherished by posterity. And 
of the head-masters of this School — of whom the 
first recorded name is that of John Adams in 1540 — 
1 would mention Howell, who wrote the Catechism. 
Then in 1555 Nicholas Udall, who was also the 
author of Ralph Royster Doister, the first English 
comedy. Then there was Camden, the antiquary and 
historian in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
time it was that the great dormitory of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey was first used for school purposes. Years 
after came Busby himself— Busby who reigned there 
as head-master for fifty-seven years, who kept his 
place even in the days of the Commonwealth, although 
he himself was a strong Royalist, and who, at one 
time of his life, w\as actually able to boast that fifteen 
or sixteen of the bishops upon the bench had been 
flogged by him. His bust now stands in a little alcove 
in the head- master’s study, gazing upon the ancient 
room where so long ago he may have prepared his 
scholars for the Holy Communion and given them 
what that stern but simple-minded man, the cele- 
brated Philip Henry, so well termed, “their instruction 
in the best of all knowledge.” It was before his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey that Sir Roger de Coverley 
exclaimed— “ Dr. Busby, a great man 1 he whipped 


my grandfather I A very great man ! I should have 
gone to him myself if I had not been a blockhead. 
A very great man I” It was here in this school of 
Westminster that that interesting figure in English 

history, Warren Hast- 
ings, received his 
early education. In 
short, the whole place 

' is redolent of the 

past ; the very air is 
^ filled with the memo- 

• lies of the long dead 

hf great ones of the 

to spend an afternoon 

L going through the 

: ^ . beautiful old buildings 

' ' in the pleasant com- 

pany of Dr. (iunion 
Rutherford, the pre- 
1 ! I--.'" sent head - master. 

• ^^3 I about 

. noted the 

stately dignity that is 
inseparable from the 
' Royal College of St. Peter, West- 

minster, 1 said to Dr. Rutherford— 

“ Surely the most thoughtless of 
your charges must feel the influence 
of so beautiful a place and one so full of traditions 
as this ? ’ 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I like to keep up the 

old poetic traditions. The Abbey, you know, is our 

chapel, and we go there for our own private ser- 
vice every morning. Here is our special Prayer- 
book, compiled by Dr. William Bill, who was Dean 
here in the time of Elizabeth. The hymns in it 
are written almost entirely by Old Westminsters— 
Drydcn, Cowper, the Wesleys, Toplady, and George 
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‘ Herbert. I attach 

v>-\i importance 

: to our connection 

■‘^ -i».^ . ' with the Abbey. You 

u know the Dean of Lin- 

‘ ■ '■'' ' coin always says when he 

conies here, speaking of 
his old days at the College — ‘The river taught me 
endurance, the play confidence, the Abbey history. I 
learnt nothing else.* ” 

“ Shall you imitate Charterhouse, and go into the 
country ? *’ said 1. 

“ No,” replied Dr. Rutherford ; “ I think it is too late 
to do so now. A perverse loyalty to the genius loci. 
to old traditions, has kept us here. And so, as parents 
won*t send boys from the country to school in London, 
we have an increasing day element, in which, however, 
I endeavour to preserve all the best features of a resi- 
dent public school, especially with regard to games. 
We have ten acres of playground in Tothill Fields, 
where the boys play cricket and Association football.’’ 

“ Can you give me something of an idea of a boy’s 
day here ” I asked the head-master. 

“Well,” he replied, “it’s much as in other schools- 
The boys assemble for prayers at nine o’clock in the 
Abbey. Then there’s forenoon school till 12.45. 
the boys dine here at one o'clock. They play games 
from two o’clock till afternoon school at 3.30. At 
five o’clock the boarders have what is called “ occupa- 
tion,” during which they go to the library or to the 
gymnasium, or they have drawing and music. 'I'hen 
comes supper, and preparation for an hour and 
a-half.” 

The evening was drawing on fast. High up in the 
vaulted roof of the magnificent school-room there 
lingered one last ray of sunshine ; but all around us as 
we stood, Dr. Rutherford and I, upon the raised dais 


beneath the great window, the gloom was 
gathering fast. Old historic names— -the 
names of scholars who themselves have long 
since crumbled into the dust — glimmered here 
and there upon the walls around us. Dryden, 
Hakluyt and Cowper, Christopher Wren and 
Warren Hastings, Locke, and Cowley, and 
, Gibbon — by so great a cloud of witnesses 

were wc surrounded. At one side stood a 
little worn bench upon which, in small, ill- 
deciphered characters, John Diyden had 
carved his name — tlie name that, though he 
knew it not then, he was afterwards to make 
so famous. And in front of us was the old 
^ “ Rod-drawer,” relic of a past and a crueller 

r.. ' day. And as we stood and talked of that past, 

, of which the storied walls above us spoke so 

^ silently and yet so eloquently, a little gowned 

\ figure passed rapidly through the room, and 

t. V just as Dr. Rutherford said to me, “ There is 

^ a curious relic of the Old Era, the old monastic 

days : that boy is still called the ‘ monos,’ we 
heard a cry— now loud and clear, now falling 
into a whisper — in the long corridors, “ C2uinta 
Hora!” The hour of prayer sounded forth, 
as in the East at sunset men are summoned to their 
evening devotions, and in a moment more the boys 
were flooding into the room. Almost unconsciously 
the Old Era was blent and lost in the vividness of 
the New. 'Fhere was a moment’s stillness, broken 
by the single word, “ Oremus,” and then the old 
Latin prayers— much as they must have done in the 
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bygone days of the Benedictine monks— reverberated 
through the splendid hall. 

After prayers Dr. Rutherford took me up into the 
quaint old dormitory where the Queen’s scholars 
sleep and in which, according to a certain writer, the 
accommodation up to recent years was decidedly 
limited : — 

“In one long room the forty boys lived by day 
And slept at night. The windows were continually 
broken, and never repaired but in the holidays. The 
beds were far from luxurious, and the rats at one time 
almost disputed the right of occupation.” 

The writer from wliom I am now quoting also states 
that “ Leather braces had to be hung up somew'here out 
of reach, or there was only a mangled remnant and a 
buckle or so to bo found in the morning. A nobleman 
awoke one night with a rat hanging to his ear ; and a 
future Archbishop of Canterbury, missing his surplice 
just before early prayers, found one small corner of it 
sticking out of a rat-hole.” , 

So uncomfortable did all this appear to George IV. 
when, as Prince Regent, he was one day being taken 
through the College, that he turned to a friend and 
said — 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that Henry Paget” (the 
then Marquis of Anglesey) “ ever slept in a bed like 
that'r 

But when I saw the dormitory all that had been 
changed ; for in i860 it was divided into forty distinct 
sleeping places or “ houses,” ranged on each side 
of a central passage. 

“ But do you know,” said Dr. Rutherford, “ that 
the rough life has always been very much prized here ? 
The boys are so conservative that when in 1847, by 
Dean Buckland’s order, they were served with puddings 
at dinner, they threw tliem at the cook’s head.” 

It is here in the dormitory that each December the 
Westminster Latin Play takes place. I asked Dr. 
Rutherford if the play was of any literary benefit to 
the boys. 

“ No, none whatever,” he replied. “ Terence is thin 
and washy. It gives them confidence, tone, but further 
than that I don’t think it does much good. And the 
costumes are always a trouble to me. (jarrick, who 
saw the play in ^65, was so delighted with the acting 
of John Echersall, that he presented him with a free 
admission to his theatre. I must say also that 1 think 
it helps to keep up the esptit dc corps for which wc 
have always been famous. And now, if you will come 
with me into Ashburnham House, I will take you into 
the Scott Library, of which we are very proud. Ash- 
burnham House, you know, was purchased by the 
Crown in 1730 as a repository for the Royal and 
Cottonian libraries. A few years ago it came into the 
possession of the School under the provisions of the 
Public Schools Act.” 

We glanced into the library which was full qf bright- 
faced, intelligent, and gentlemanly little lads. The 
head-master told me that they were allowed to come 
here whenever they liked. As we walked away from 
the library and through a room where the boys are 
taught modelling, which is quite an evidence of the 


spirit of the age, Dr. Rutherford told me of the quaint 
custom that still holds good in Westminster School on 
every successive Shrove Tuesday. 

“ After morning school,” said he, a bar is put up 
across the big schoolroom roof, and then the Abbey 
Beadle ushers in the man cook, who comes provided 
with his frying-pan and a putty pancake. He stands 
in the midSle of the room, takes a preliminary swirl 
with the pan, measures the distance with his eye, and 
then flings the pancake over the bar. There is a 
scramble of boys immediately to gain possession of it ; 
it is generally broken in the but the boy who 

may be lucky enough to secure it whole is entitled to 
demand a guinea of the Dean. In the old days 
if the cook missed getting it over the bar, he was 
“booked” — that is, the boys all threw their books at 
him. That custom has, however, been done away with 
for nearly thirty years. In 1864 the cook missed his 
aim, and he was so severely “ booked ” that he lost 
his temper, and he threw the pan amongst the boys and 
wounded a monitor on the head. The boy reported 
the cook to the Dean, who, by way of compensation, 
granted him permission to keep the pan as an heirloom 
for ever. And then there is another old custom here 
which has hardly died out — that is, tossing candidates 
when “under election” six times in a blanket. No 
Joke this, I can tell you,” continued Dr. Rutherford, 
with a laugh, “ for. it is a common thing for a boy to 
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be thrown up twenty feet in the air, whilst the boys 
who throw him chant the fourth line of the first book 
of Martial, ‘ Ibis abexcusso, missus ad astra sago.’” 

Dr. Rutherford then took me into the dining-room, 
round which are hung the portraits of the head- 
masters of Westminster for at least three hundred 
years. The sight of Dr. Busby’s stern features sug- 
gested to me the remark that flogging was very much 
on the decline at Westminster, as elsewhere. 

Dr. Gunion Rutherford smiled as he replied : — 

“ I don’t believe in flogging boys myself, and it was 
carried to a great extreme at Westminster in the old 
days. The poet Southey was expelled from this very 
school because he wrote an article in the school 
magazine against flogging. Time has avenged him. 
1 have only once flogged a boy here. He is now an 
M.P. The effect of flogging on both boys and masters 
in the old days was hideous. Old Lord Albemarle, 
who died a year or two ago, told me himself that 
he was flogged one month at Westminster and 
fought at Waterloo the next. Dr. Busby, for all his 
saintliness, was dreadfully severe. There is a pretty 
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Story ^old of a boy who once accidentally tore the 
curtain thatiused to hang between the upper and 
under school in the dreat Hall. He was in such a 
terrible fright at the prospect of the 
punishment he knew Dr. Busby would 
inflict upon him, that a 'schoolfellow 
offered to take, and actually did take, 
the flogging for him. Years after- 
wards, in the time of the Protectorate, 
the bsave boy, having taken part in 
Penruddock^s rebellion, appeared for 
trial at Exeter. The judge who tried 
him was the veiy person whose back 
he had once saved. He recognised 
his old companion in the dock, but 
said nothing at the time. As soon as 
the Court rose, he saddled his horse^ 
and rode day and night till he 
reached London, where he obtained 
pardon from Oliver Cromwell for his 
brave but erring companion. 

“ No,” said Dr. Rutherford, 

“the old cruel days .of flogging 
have passed away, I hope, for 
ever.’^ 

“Are your athletics in good 
condition I asked. “ Is there 
not a tendency to neglect them in a London school ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the head-master. “ Our 
ten acres of playground in Tothill Fields form an 
excellent cricket ground, in which we have recently 
erected a handsome new pavilion at a cost of over a 
thousand pounds. Although for three or four years 
at the beginning of this century we used to play 
on ‘ Old Lords * ground — where Dorset Square now 
stands — nowadays we never play any public school 
except Charterhouse ; that match is now an annual 
fixture, and it is played alternately at Godaiming and 
on our own ground here in London. Our football is' 
good ; we play the Association game, both in ‘ Green ' 
and ‘ upfields.^ They used to play it in the Cloisters,” 
went on Dr. Rutherford with a smile. “Don^t you 
remember that Addison complained that his medita- 
tions were disturbed by the King’s scholars, who would 
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the * silent highway ’ is too great, and we have had to 
give up ‘ water,’ as it used to be known.” 

“ Have you a special school slai1|^ ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the head-master. “ The sailors’ 
phrase, ‘Douse the glim,’ was originally a Westminster 
saying for ‘ Put out the light.’ A bootjack is always 
called ‘ Edom,’ having special reference to the 108th 
Psalm. ‘ Mill,’ which is now the universal term for a 


fight, had its origin here. * Skee ’ means jolly. It is 
supposed that it js derived from the French word 
play football while he was walking up and down the ^ exquls, which the boys .must have heard their sisters 

Cloisters ? We have got two or three good fives courts, use in holiday tinfie. ‘ Greaze ’ means .a crush, a crowd ; 

ooen ’ and ‘ wire’ racquets are nooular and there are, of course, many other words.” 

“ I suppose you know,” said Dr. Rutherford as we 
bade each other “ Good-bye,” “that the Queen’s scholars 
still retain their ancient privilege of attending the 
Parliamentary debates. And you must not forget to 
mention that we are specially proud of the massive 
tables which stand in the Hall, and which are said to 
be relics of the Spanish .Armada.” 


and both ‘ wooden ’ and ‘ wire ’ racquets are popular 
with our boys. We have a good ‘gym.,’ too, which 
was fitted up by Dr. Scott when he was head-master 
here, and who was himself very fond of practising on 
the cross-bars. We also used to be great at rowing on 
the river. As I told you just now, the present Dean 
of Lincoln always says that ‘The river taught him 
endurance.’ But, of course, nowadays the traffic on 
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«MY CHUM.** 


IN ONE CHAPTER. 



all botberingest things, papers is 
^ worst ! ’’ 

“ I quite agree with you, 
old man,” returned a laugh- 
ing voice. Here, get your 
head out of it, and Til put 
it straight.” 

“ Thanks. Fatlier’s papers 
is never as bad as mine.” 

The speaker sighed as if 
all the newspapers had com- 
bined to do him injury. He 
was only a little boy, but such 
a sturdy little chap, with a 
bright, honest, sunburnt face 
and truthful grey eyes, trying 
to loll with ease in a big 
‘ chair and manipulate a news- 
paper at the same time. He 
was dressed in a pretty little riding suit, and his tiny* 
whip and gloves lay on the floor at his feet. 

Two men, witJi pipes in their mouths, surveyed him 
with amused eyes ; one, his particular friend, Ted 
Alured, was endeavouring to reduce the papers to order, 
and the other man Hugh said was “ not my friend, but 
‘My Chum*s’ friend,” Kingston Smith. 

*‘Chum” was Hugh’s name for 'l ed, and when asked 
why he had chosen it, he remarked gravely — * 

“ A chum is stronger than you, and is good to you, 
and treats you like a man.” 

Hugh was his fathers only son, and he was a 
widower, so this dear Jittle man of six was his constant 
companion, and imitated him in things great and 
small, even to scanning the newspapers, of which he 
could not read a word. But he stared at them gravely, 
puckered his forehead, and shook his head at in- 
tervals, * 

' “ Here’s your paper, but don’t bother about it to-day. 
There’s no news; and aren’t you coming on the river.?’’ 

“No ; I am very sorry, but I can’t. I’ve promised 
father to go with him to Smith’s F arm. We want to 
see the new reaping machine.” 

Kingston laughed, but Ted moved not a muscle. 

“ I’m sorry too, old boy, but you must come this after- 
noon.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! Ted,” broke in Kingston Smith. 

“ You are going with me to the garden party at the 
Quarry.” • 

“ I am not,” returned his friend shortly, in such a 
tone that Hugh looked up in suf prise. 

“ My Chum ” spoke crossly, and his face wore a look 
his faithful little friend* had never seen before, 

' “ I’ll come, Chum ; ” then suddenly, “ have you had 
blue letters?” 

/ “Blue letters, Hugh. What are they?” 

“ Father said once blue letters was not nice ; but 
then he doesn’t like white ones sometimes.” 


Ted laughed. 

“ No, not I. Are you going ? Ah, yes, there’s your 
father.” 

A tali grave-looking man rode up* and whistled, 
waving his hand to the two men. 

Hugh shook hands gravely and departed. 

“ Well, of all queer little beggars !” begap Kingston. 

“He is not queer ; he is a perfect little fellow, and 
as true as steel. Come on, though, and let us get into 
that boat.” 

With books and papers under their arms, and the 
inevitable pipes in their mouths, they sauntered out of 
the open window*, over the lawn, to the river. 

They were both ^11 men. Ted was fair, with sleepy 
blue eyes, that could flash fire if their owner chose. 
His face one could trust. His friend was handsome, 
his dark hair and clear-cut features were generally 
Admired. He was noj, as his friends described him, “a 
bad sort, only a little too fond of No. i.” They were 
both officers, and they had not met since their Sand- 
hurst days ; they had taken up their quarters in a pretty 
cottage on the banks of the 'Fhames, and were boating 
to their hearts’ content. 

Ted knew the neighbourhood well. Edgar Bransoq, 
Hugh’s father, was an old chum ; but last summer the 
little son had christened him “;;/y chum,” and Ted 
had not been loth to accept the favour conferred upon 

him. This was one reason why they had chosen S 

for their headquarters. There had been a stronger 
inducement still. 

One picture was constantly before him. Even as he 
stepped into the boat he saw a crowded room full of 
the beauty and fashion of a London season, but he 
thought of only one face, heard only one voice : the 
sweet face of a girl, with deep brown eyes and red 
gold hair, and the voice was as winning as tfip smile. 

“ Ah, you are fond of boating, so of course you like 

S . I am to be there nearly all the summer, with 

my aunt at the Quarry ; perhaps we shall meet. 1 
hope so.” ♦ 

They had met, and each time she had been so cold 
and distant, had’ treated him with cWlling reserve; 
why he knew not, but he determined to, keep out of her 
way, and he was madly in love with her. 

After she had left town, someone informed him she 
was an heiress. This was a distinct nuisance in Ted’s 
eyes ; his pay and his own four or five hundred a 
year was all he wanted, for money was a bother, 
and Captain Alured hated bother in any shape or 
form. 

The only reason he could find for Elsie Urquhart’s 
treatment of him was that she looked upon him as 
the usual fortune-hunter, and had determined to shun 
him. Hence his announcement that he intended to 
withdraw the light of his countenance from the garden 
party at the Quarry. He was too unselfish a fellow to " 
let his private worries make others uncoinfo^t^ble, so 
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they passed a pleasant morning. He 'was not exactly “ Well, lather’s does bother him ; it is longer than 

sorry^when Kingston Smith departed in correct cos- yours. They are not nice for kissing,” he ^ntinued 

tume, to indulge In social amenities and ices. meditatively ; “'and father kisses me hard sometimes^ 

Hugh; in his white flannels, was ready for the boating, when he talks about mother.” 

“ My chum ” was teaching him to row. There was no “ Whom do you want to kiss ? ’’ 

one like “my chum.” Did he not talk to him as if he “ Men don’t kiss, ‘ my chum.’ Girls does, and Miss 

were big? and did he not tell him lovely stories about Urquhart kisses me ; but she is nice. Why didn’t 
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fighting ? Had they not fought and won many a you go to her party ? She has very nice straw- 
glorious battle with his tin soldiers. “ My chum” was berries.” 

perfect. “ Because no one wanted me, Hugh.” 

It was a yery hot afternoon, and Hugh found the Such a sad look overspread Chum’s face, that Hugh 
dipping of the oar into the water with Ted’s assistance looked at him anxiously. 

as much exertion as he could manage, so he did not ‘‘Don’t let your face do that. It is like father in 
talk until th^y reached some shady trees, and prepared church, when he looks at mother’s name on the 
to rest. • window.” 

. Ted. flung himself down full length in the stern, with Hugh meditated quietly a few minutes, and then 
ifis head resting on the scat, and Hugh sat beside him, remarked suddenly. ^ 

surveying him solemnly for a f^w moments. “Why didn’t you go to church on Sunday, ‘my 

“ Chum, is it very hard to grow a moustache ?” chum’ ? ” 

“Very, old chap. Don’t be bothered with one.” Ted felt uncomfortable. Tie had spent Sunday on 
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the river, and Hugh was carefully brought up, and he . 
prized the child’s good opinion above all things. He 
hesitated, ^d Hugh went on— 

“ Men don’t get too big to pray, do they ? because I 
jthinkK is very nice. Do you know, last year, when 
you was so ill, 1 went into the big church all alone. It 
• did look so funny. The pulpit had on a white dress, 
^d it was rather dark. But I went to our pew, and I 
icnelt pn father’s big^hassock, and I said you was ‘ my 
chum,’ and I loved you ; would God make you well ? 
and He did. He is very good, so I hope men doesn’t 
get too big to pray.” 

Hugh was seriously disturbed,^for Ted sat up, there- 
by endangering the well-being of the boat, and kissed 
him hard^ like father. It was surprising ; “ my chum ” 
had never behaved like this before ! They had always 
shaken hands gravely ; it was funny, but as Chum did 
it, it must surely be right. 

‘‘Hugh, old boy, I go away the day affer to- 
morrow.” 

0 knowed it would come, but I shall come to- 
morrow, and sleep in the little bed in your room, and 
sit up till ten, mayn’t I ? ” 

“ All right, my man.” 

It was very hot, and presently ! I ugh fell fast asleep, 
leaving Ted to his not very pleasant meditations. Later 
on, he wdke up suddenly, wondering where he was. 
Ah, he was in the boat, of course, with “my chum,” 
but what was Tei doing ? Curiosity overcame Hugh’s 
good manners *, he leant forward. “ My chum ” was 
looking at a photograph ; yes, it was Miss Urquhart’s, 
and his face had that funny look again. 

“Why, you’ve got Miss Urquhart’s picture.” 

Ted started and pushed it away carefully. For a 
moment he felt angry, and then he said quietly— 

“ Hugh, I don’t want you to say anything about it. 
Promise.” 

“ Honour bright, ‘my chum,’” and Hugh held out his 
little hand gravely, and Ted shook it. His secret was 
safe, but a little loving heart was sorely puzzled, and, 
2rs he afterwards* told Ted, he “ ihinked ” hard. What 
could be the .matter with “ my chum ? ” He was sad. 
Had Miss Urquhart been angry with him ? and why 
did he like her so much ? He hoped “ my chum ” did 
not love her best. 

He fell asleep, to face the same puzzle next day. 
After they had seen Kingston Smith off, Ted and 
Hugh prepared for a last day on the river, and then 
this lucky boy was to have late dinner at the cottage, 
and sleep in Chum’s room. 

It was lovely ! Father was away in London, so 
Hugh felt he could bestow all his time on Ted. How 
happy he was! But “my chum” looked tired, and 
his stories were not quite so good. 

In fact, in the one that Hugh loved best he forgot 
to make the drummer-boy beat the tattoo in the; right 
place. 

This was dreadful ; something must be the matter ; 
and Hugh| with his loving childish heart, was deter- 
mined that “ my chum ” should not remain unhappy. . 

That evening, just before dinner, he went to Ted’s 
room to survey the highly exciting shaving operations, 


and found him with his arms on the table and his 
face buried in them. Hugh, like the gentleman he 
was, crept softly out again. • 

Ted laughed a^ld talked at dinner, and cut him a 
beautiful mouse out of an apple, and a candle out of a 
Brazil nut. After dinner they sat in the dark, and 
twice Hugh heard “ my chum ” sigh “ such big sighs ! ” 
He sat quite still and thought. At last he said : 

“ ‘ My chum,’ I think I shall not sit up to-night.” 

Ted stared in amazement. • Hugh said he was quite 
well, but asked anxiously ; ^ 

“ Shall you come to bed soon, ‘ my chum ? ’ ” 

.“Well, old boy, it is only halLpast eight, and I have 
some letters to write.” He wondered if the child 
.would be afraid, but he could not hurt his feelings by 
suggesting it. 

“ That is all right. Good-night, ‘ my chum.’” 

Out of the room went Hugh, but Ted vvoufd have 
been still more amazed, if he could have seen him 
creep quietly out at the open door, and through the 
gate, into the quiet road. 

Hugh plodded on steadily in the growing darkness, 
through two fields and into a long dusky lane. He 
would not let himself tlynk how dark it was, for men 
were never afraid. 

Once a cat, on some night expedition, brushed 
against him, and made his heart beat quickly. On 
steadily, until he reached a small white gate leading 
into some grounds. No, it was not locked. Hugh 
opened it softly, and stopped to think what he should 
do next. 

Father said it was rude to call late, and he wanted 
to see Miss Urquhart alone, for it was a secret. Ah/ 
how nice someone was coming down the path, singing 
softly to herself. Yes, it was Miss Urquhart ! She was 
decidedly startled when the little man ran up to her. 

“ Don’t be frightened ; it’s only Hugh. Please sit 
down on this seat. I want to tell you a secret.” He 
did not leave her time to* speak. “ I want to know 
why you is unkind to ‘ my chum ’—he is so dreadful 
unhappy ! ” Hugh lowered his voice mysteriously, 

“ He forgot to shave for dinner, and his sighs are bad, 
like father’s. He said no one wanted him at your 
party, though I telled him about the strawberries, 

I oughted not to tell you, because it breaks my word 
— here Hugh sighed himself— “ but he is so unhappy. 
He had your picture in th*e boat when he thinked I 
was asleep, looking at it like father looks when he 
kisses me hard. He is going away to-morrow. Please 
be kind to ‘ my chum.’ ” 

Faithful little heart I Elsie understands now, knows 
that she loves him too. She had believed the unkind 
gossip of a worldly aunt, who was determined to* get 
her to marry a rich old nobleman of advanced years 
and doubtful reputation. She had always discouraged 
Ted, had suggested to Elsie unpleasant rumours about 
him, and. last of all had triumphantly declared Ted 
had openly asserted he only wanted a girl with money. 
So she steeled her heart against him,' but, far-seeing ^ 
young woman as she thought herself, she ought to 
have understood that hii willingness to efface himself 
proved the falsity of the report of “ fortune-hunting.” • 
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What could she do ? She longed to enibrace Hu^h, 
to give him a real hug, but the - little figure looked so 
dignified, She only held his hand tight. 

Hugh, you are a darling I ** 

Yes, but it is ‘my chum.' I am afraid he loves you 
more than yie. Shall I tell him you isn't angry ?” 

“No, tell him —nothing— but — bring him to the 
river fields to-morrow morning ” 

“Very well. Now I must go.’^ 

“ Shall I come with you, Hugh ? 

He surveyed her reproachfully. • 

Girls don't walk about alone. leather says so.” 

Elsie felt a wild desire to laugh or cry ; she never 
dreamt that all this happiness could come. She 
watched the sturdy figure disappear, and longed for 
the morrow. 

The cottage was safely reached, the front door was 
still confidingly open, so Hugh bundled into bed, not 
waking up when “my chum ” came upstairs. 

Ted settled his bed-clothes comfortably with a 
touch as tender as a woman’s, and — what would Hugh 
have said ?- kissed him softly. 

In the middle of the night Hugh sat straight up 
in bed, and called out: “‘My chum/ is it very bad 
to break my word ? " * 

“ Don’t bother your head, old boy ; you couldn’t.” 

Poor little Hugh! he had. Suppose “my chum” 
was angry I 
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Next morning he could hardly suppress his excite- 
ment, but he managed to say quietly at breakfast ; 
“ ‘ My chum, I ^^tnt to^o where the big rushes groiV 
this morning.'* V ‘ 

“ Dear old boy, I must catch the eleven train.'* 

“ Oh, please don't.” 

Goodness ! here was Hugh, who regarded crying 
as the deadliest sin, with tears in his^eyes. 

Ted said hastily, “ All right ; I’ll wait for the one 
train.” 

They started, and Hugh walked gravely, until they 
reached the second field ; yes, there was a white dress 
by the big tree! Verily, Hugh was a born diplomatist. 
“ ‘ My chum,’ you go by this path, and I’ll go by the top 
one, and see jvho gets to the rushes first. Walking, 
not running, mind,” he said severely. 

Hugh departed and Ted walked on unconsciously. 
Needless to say, “ Chum ” did not get there first, and 
Hugh sat by the rushes for a long time, with his back 
steadily turned to the fields. 

Suddenly he felt a hand On his 'shoulder. He 
jumped up, and there were “my chum” and. Miss 
Urquhart. They were laughing, but Hugh saw, to* 
his disgust, that she had been ^crying. Well, it was 
just like a girl ; but “ my chum ” hadn’t." 

“ Was it bad to break my word ? ” , 

“ No, old boy. Elsie is part of myself, you know, 
and you are the best ‘chum ’ any fellow ever had.*' 
Mary F. Hutchinson. 
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FROM THE SPANISH. 

E sir aho humor \ienc JtianaP 


HE strangest girl is young Juana, 
Changeful as an April day — 

Her moods so fickle that no man a 
Moment knows her will or way. 
If 1 say “ To-day ?” and sigh, 

“ To-morrow ” is her gay reply. 

If she sees that I am cheerful, 

She at once is dark and sad ; 

And she sings when I am tearful. 

Till her humour drives me mad. 

If I say “To-day ? ” and sigh, 

“ To-morrow ” is her gay reply. 

If I tell her that I love her. 

Straight she says she hates my sight, 
Whims each instant I discover 
That will be my death outright. 

If I say “ To-day,” and -sigh, 

‘‘ To-morrow ” is her gay reply. 


Up I look, my love revealing, 

Down she looks upon the floor— 

Then turns her eyes up to the ceiling 
When she knows I gaze no more. 

If I say “ To-day ?” and sigh, 

“ To-morrow ” is her gay reply, 

“You’re an angel,” once I told her— 

“ You’re a demon,” she replied. 

I took heart and dared to scold her ; 

She subdued me, for she cried ! 

Then I asked “ To-day ? ” and sighed, 

“ To-morrow ” gaily she replied. 

She’s so cruel and so wayward, 

If she thought .1 wished to die, 

She would flout me with a gay wor 
Laughing as she heard me sigh : 

“ Cruel girl, I’ll die to-day,” 

“ To-morrow ” she would archly say. 

John Francis Waller. 
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WHAT TO WEAR: QHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

*■ 

BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. ‘ 

Illustrations photographed from lift hy Watery^ Regent Street, IV.) 



liHE old-fashioned Mays must have been 
vastly different from those of the fin-de- 
judging from what one reads of the 
doings of our grandmothers. How gay 
they were, with their outdoor parties ! How entirely 
they abjured fires, and what thin gowns they put 
on when the pleasant May season set in, and 
everything was lucky except marrying ! lint though 
vwe may not be able to don our most summer-like 
attire or quite forego our winter garments, yet, now as 
then, the young women^s thoughts turn towards new 
bonnets. To assist their choice I have selected a 
bonnet, and also a hat, from Madame Argentine, 
54, Brook Street, to show what the fashions really 


are. 

Both have been photographed from the veritable arti- 
cles. The hat is composed of brown rock straw, has a 
bow of maroon velvet with painted eagles’ quills and 
bouquets of yellow yelvet flowers. The bonnet is of 
black Venetian guipure, edged with jet, and has a 
bouquet of yellow narcissus. The bow of yellow satin 
ribbon is of that peculiar square shape which Dame 
Fashion has declared to be the right one, and it 
has this advantage— that it is quite different from 


# HAT OF BROWN ROCK STRAW. 
{By Madame Argentine,) 


BONNET OE BLACK VENETIAN GUIPURE. 

{By Madame Argeu/ine.) 

A 

anything we have had for years. There are an 
osprey aigrette and satin strings. 

Millinery, 

In Paris lace and ribbon are only slightly sup- 
plemented by feathers and flowers, and some of the 
great novelties there are the lace hats made on the 
very slightest foundation of wire, or sometimes jet. 
One that I specially admired had battlcinents formed 
of jet, with th.e black lace brought over it so that it 
fell in points beyond the brim, and over this at the 
back was a full curtain of dcru lace, which is another 
decided novelty. The brim in this case stood upright 
in front, and was trimmed with triple roses and a green 
velvet bow. 

Plateaux arc well worn, for they can be twisted into 
any shape that is needed, and some of the wire frames 
covered with black lace are simply trimmed with 
a rouleau of cerise velvet, a colour which is much in 
favour, and a couple of ostrich plumes with rams* horn 
tips standing erect in front. This bonnet had strings, 
which is curious, seeing that French women arc show- 
ing an inclination to give them up. ' 

In bonnets there is, indeed, almost a revolution. Sqpie 
of the new straws are used in the basket-work plait, 
and I have seen one bonnet made entirely of :^drk, bixt 
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whatever material is used, there is either a bow or 
^ feathers, made broad enough across the face to resemble 
a bir^ in its flight The particular bonnet I am de- 
scribing had a bow of brown ribbon, secured by a 
couple of pips, made pear-shaped, of what seemed ta 
be an amethyst. This model displayed another noyelty 
— a wreath of roses carried across the back and falling 
down the sides as ears. On a Tuscan bonnet the large 
bow in front was made of accordion-pleated straw, and i 
had a fulling of lace which came well beyond the brim, 
with a bunch of shot hyacinths at the back. In the cork 
bonnet to which I have alluded the bow was made of 
cork.. Many of the coarse-plaited straws have a tinsel 
thread run through them, and a shape which fitted the 
head closely was trimmed with green wings, each one 
fastened with an emerald ornament. The lace trim- 
ming used to drape over the brim was covered with 
shaded sequins. 

Children's Fashions, 

The young people are to be congratulated on very 
pretty fashions. They have taken kindly to the 
Empire mode, or their elders have taken to it for 
them, and it suits their slight frames to perfection. 
The majority of little frocks start from a yoke bordered 
by a ruche, and fall very full to the feet. 

The shot and fancy grenadines are particu- 
larly well adapted to this style of dress, and 
are often made up over shot silks, the yokes 
and the sleeves being made of either checked 
or brocaded silk, in pink, green, or some 
bright colours. For more dressy occasions 
lace is gathered round the yoke and falls 
full over the shoulders. The favourite shape 
of sleeves is still puffed to the elbow and the 
close-fitting gauntlet at the wrist. String- 
coloured cr^pons, as well as violet and green 
tones, are greatly in favour with children’s 
dressmakers, and apple-green is considered 
an admirable contrast to the tan shades. 

When the sleeves are made with double 
puffs these arc frequently divided by bands 
of lace, and the upper portion of the bodice 
is often trimmed with broad pleatings on the 
•shoulders. A pretty little frock for a girl up 
tp thirteen was made of shot poplin, with 
three cross way flounces at the hem, an Eton 
jacket and cape, lined with shot silk, and a 
full silk vest, with the fulness below the bust 
d^wn in with a couple of straps, having a 
large button at each end. The sleeves were 
joined inside the arms in such a fashion that 
they appeared tP open over another sleeve 
of the same silk as the vest. There was an 
accompanying cape lined with the same silk, 
and the skirt was made perfectly plain, but 
wide. . 

^ No one who studies the .subject of dress 
must fPlr a moment ignore the importance ©!• 
accordion pleating, for it finds its way even 
tp velvet and straw, and most of the little 
froclu for very young clpldren have the 


entire skirt thus treated. Many of tl^e blouses have 
plain^ yokes, and. all the rest of the dress, sleeves 
included, are accordion plated. 1 saw that a frock for 
a girl of fifteen was made with an accordion-pleated 
skirt, having a full bodice opening over silk, and one 
for a child of nine, in pink and white, was accordion 
pleated also, *andthad a cape treated in the same way, 
rosettes of black merveilleux developing the colours. 

Young people are wearing capes for out-of-doors 
made in pink serge, with double capes on the shoulders, 
edged with brown velvet, and trimmed with shot silk, 
and occasionally out-door garments of woollen 
materials have a couple of velvet capes. The jackets 
also are made with capes, and fawn and petunia are a - 
favourite mixture; tiny little children are wearing 
accordion-pleated coats and small plain coats with 
shoulder capes. 

Children’s hats can hardly be too large. They arc 
made in opep straw, Leghorn and Tuscan, as well as 
chip, and have an extravagant number of feathers. 
Sometimes they are bordered with ruches of lace, and 
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•the' shaded feathers are remarkable in the* way .of 
.colour. Soft velvet and satin crowns accompany 

• rnany of the straw brims, and a very pretty pink hat 
fwith shaded roses had a large, pink satin bow the 

► some colour as the straw, and a ruche of roses inside 

the brim; while a blue-and-fawn straw had a blue 
.velvet crown. * 

Blouses, 

► Blouses are made in rich materials and in pretty# 
colourings. Those that come from Paris frequently 
display yoke pieces of distinct tones, formed of 
^the minutest perpendicular stripes, the rest of the 
material crossing back and front. A novel model, 

' intended for evening wear, to replace the ordinary tea- 
jacket^ is made as a close-fitting bodice of some bright 
(Colour, such as Eniincnce, with a sash band round the 
waist, while from the bust falls a full-gathered flounce 

* of black lace d V Empire. Others are made of silk, with 
'doth or embroidered Zouaves, and th^ colours are 
remarkably vivid in their blending, such as gold 
land mauve. Shot silks are found to be particularly 
suited to this kind of bodice. Flannel shirts and 
others of washing material never go out of date ; they 
are so useful they are sure to be in demand. Some 
ate in either cambric or crepon, are gathered fully on 
the shoulders, and have Swiss belts made of velvet, 
while the silk ones are frequently made with a collar 
band, and yet left open in a V-shape on the throat. 

Gloves. 

The novelties here are few, but I notice that a 
buttercup tint is often used in the evening instead of 
white or tan. Most of the Sut;dc gloves have small 
stitchings doyn the back, and for good, hard wear 
there is nothing like the reindeer, though they arc 
costly at first. Chevrettes are now made with 
gauntlets, and both white and grey are sewn with 
black. It is possible to procure gloves in most of the 
art* shades, but 1 would say to those who contemplate 
doing so that they had better follow' Mr. Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry — “ Don’t.” 

Parasols, 

There does not appear to be any radical change in 
parasolaithis -season as to shape or size, but they are 
liberally trimmed with ribbon carried across the cover 
in devices with rosettes at each point. Black lace 
trims many shot silk parasols, and others are orna- 
mented with lines of ribbon, radiating from the centre. 
'Goffered ribbons fi^quently trim the edges of the 
new sunshades, arfd I can cordially recommend a new 
imvention — namely, a \tip cap ” for holding in the 
points when the sunshade Js closed. It consists, like 
the ^miliar umbrella cap, of a rim of metal fastened 
to the Jiandle, and a movable ring, \ihich slips up 
and down. “ Moire or not moire” is a ^estion which 
has hot as yet been settled, and ' I see the material is 
still used for sunshades.. ^ 

There is a revolution in handles, '’one of the newest 
being modelled like a frog ; others'* are formed of 
celluloid in dark tones, and many of the balls are hand- 
somely enamelled. Tea-^vood has been employed for 
the first time ; and some ,bf the handles open, holding 


bon-bons or smelling-bottle. The, tea-wood has the 
advantage of a pretty green tint, and tassels are shaped 
like mulberries of Brobdingnagian. proportions^ They 
are generally made in either soft sjlk or cnenille. 

. As the season advances, however, there will be more 
novelties under this head. 

Mantles, 

Mantles, I think, resolve themselves into capes— at 
all events, the majority, which are of a champagne 
tint, w'hen made of a fine cloth, which is a fashionable 
material in our chilly climate, even in the summer. 
This is a colour which accords well with green, and also 
with a black guipure insertion frequently introduced 
upon capes. They generally have high pleated collars, 
and while some end at the shoulders, the majority 
finish at the waist, and some are continued to the 
knees. Nearly all consist of three capes ; the long 
ones of four, with three on the shoulders. Soft corded 
silk is suitable for elderly women, and there is a well- 
worn shape with sleeves that come in one puff to the 
elbow with lace ruffles falling below. This consists 
principally of a handsome yoke, and then a fall of lace 
to the knee, with festoons of jet over it, and it is a shape 
which is repeated in velvet and jet. A shawl pattern, 
pointed at the back, made of velvet, embroidered in 
silk, is new, and generally boasts of a tinsel thread 
running through the embroidery. Our grandmothers 
wore such a one, but it is brought up to date now 
with the inevitable shoulder cape, visibly lined with 
shot silk. Velvet is fashionable, and with the small 
capes, which are so easily movable, there is no fear 
of their being cumbersome. 

Silks: 

“ How pretty ! ” is the involuntary exclamation when 
we take up a bundle of silk patterns in 1893. The 
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brocades "have dearly all satin grounds, and ^^e 
patterns are cither large and much scattered or^n- 
finitesig:ia], but the smaller designs ^o not, as a 
rule, appertain, to the more costly fabrics. Coarse 
corded silks are generally of plain colours produced 
by aniline dyes, which found favour in 1870, three- 
and-twenty years ago— -vivid greens and piftky reds 
that owed their names of “Magenta” and “Solfe- 
rino to the all-important struggles that were going 
on in Europe* at that period. Every woman will not 
care for these, nor are all purses equal to the bro- 
cade, but I think most women will need some 
of the charming serge-woven silks, which are silky 
and soft| and have the most delightful little patterns 
thrown upon their shot surface. The coarse-ribbed 
silks are known as “coteld,” and a beautiful specimen 
in white has just been despatched to her Majesty. 
Plain velvets are used for dresses and mantles, but 
there is a great deal of fancy velvet brought out for 
trifnmings, many of them being checked. A long 
range of shot velvets, in iridescent Impian tones, 
with small sunk diamonds at intervals, are employed 
for the same purpose. The manufacturers pride 
themselves on the beauty of many of these colours, 
producing effects which have never before been 
attempted. A costly class of velvets, plain and shot, 
has large scrolls stamped upon them, dnd these 
have been brought out principally for capes in 
charming mauve tones, bird’s-eye blue and fawn. 
Entire dresses are also being made of frisd velvet 
patterns thrown on satin grounds. But without 
doubt it is a season when shot effects arc paramount, 
and these divide the public favour with mirroir and 
ombre effects. Velvet capes and mantles need 
lining, and no lining could nowadays be anything 
but shol ; and how pretty it is ! Celadon blended 
with mauve. Eminence with black, black with green, 
green with petunia, and hundreds of other com- 
binations in pur^ glace silk, arc used for petticoats. 
Many evening dresses are made of onduleuse, which 
has a waved cord, and every art shade and every 
other charming colour now in vogue are to be found 
dn this make of silk. Every want. has been met, and as 
the wide width of silk with the present fashions is emi- 
nently economical, both satin and silks arc sold wide 
enough for the width to make the depth of the skirt. 

When we choose our dresses, and have once decided 
on the class of material we mean to have, our minds 
must of necessity be still exercised as to colour. 
There are many new ones — Bouffon, for example, a 
tittle barker than Eau de Nil ; Cleopatra, the new 
name for Magenta ; Neptune, which is blue-green, one 
. of the innumerable shades visible in the watery king- 
dom over which the deity presides ; Vestate, bright 
pink; Samson, grass-green, and Glaci^re, a tender 
blue-green ; peach, and Farm# violet. 

Young girls at this season ar.e sure to be anxious to 
know*wb^t to buy, and for them there is a long range of 
shot surahs and serge de Lyons with small patterns, in 
oither white or shot grounds, or sometimes, in colours, 
or in black varied with spots and in handsome printed 
designs, the price very moderate. For bridesmaids 
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there is a delightful bright-faced serge satin, with pin- 
spots and the narrowest stripes, at intervals having 
infinitesimal brocaded flowers, just the sort of pattern 
we should associate with Marie Antoinette at the 
Trianon. Satin is the leading material of the year, 
and the colours are perfect, both in plain and shot. It 
is likely to be a great silk season, and we shall have 
no difficulty in reconciling ourselves to this fact, for 
* the mixtures of colour, are perfectly charming, and 
there is a long range of pretty shot foulards, which 
are used for vests and waistcoats, and for blouses, 
giving great brightness to the dress. Some of the 
foulards are shot and tinted so charmingly that they 
arc really equal to painting. 

The gown photographed at Messrs. Redmayne^of 19, 
New Bond Street, has a pretty cape, trimmed with jetj 
and can be made of almost any kind of silk or woollen 
materiiil. Its style needs no description. 

The mantle from the same establishment is made of 
a black and red shot ottodian silk, the yoke of black 
velvet edged with, jet, slashed with silk puffings of 
'black lace ovA* crimson satin. The mantle is bordered 
with new ruchings and bows of baby ribbon. 
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THE GATHERER; 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND' ifelENCE. 


Correspondents are requested, when applying to the Editor for the Oame.s and addresses of the persons from whom further particuburi 
'respecting the articles in the Gathbkkr may be obtained, to forward a stamped &nd addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of informacipo, nor can 
•>lie (dedge himself to notice every article or work submitted. ' ' 


The Hippometer. 

Captain Buisson, a French cavalry 
officer, has invented a pedometer, or 
distance-measurer, for horses, which 
he calls the hippometer. It 
resembles a watch, as will be 
seen from Fig. i, and is like the 
pedometer, which indicates the 
distance a person walks. The 
mechanism is actuated by the 
shock of the footfalls. The 
instrument is carried in a leather 
case, and strapped to the horse 
after the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. Its error is stated not to surpass four per 
cent, of the distance travelled. 



A Cure for Lockjaw. 

It has been ascertained bj* M. Kitasato that the 
/terrible disease known to science as tetanus and to 
.people in general as lockjaw, is caused by a bacillus, 
.and applying the method of the ijlustrious Pasteur he 
has succeeded in preventing and curing it by sub- 
cutaneous injections. His experiments were conducted 
on guinea-pigs and mice which were infected with the 
•disease by inserting small splinters of wood containing 
the bacillus under the skin. All who were subse- 
quently inoculated with the protective lymph he 
\has prepared recovered, and all who were left alone 
perished oLlockjaw. The sooner the inoculation was. 
performed after the infection had been communicated 
»the speedier the cure, and when both occurred simul- 
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taneously no symptoms of the disease appeared. The 
protective and curative lymph was prepared from the 
serum of a horse which had been artificially rendered 
proof against tetanus. The importance of this dis- 
covery is all the greater inaAiuch as the^ bacillus of 
tetanus retains its vitality for many years. 


A Gernn-Tight Stopper. 

Milk sterilised by heating is now so m,uch recom- 
mended for invalids and babies that a French inventor 
has introduced a hermetical cork or stopper, which we 
illustrate. It is simply a disc of red caoutchouc, with 
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a conical projection on its underside which goes 
into the neck of the flask or bottle, as shown aj 
I* in the figure. The milk ms sterilised by im- 
mersing the bottle in boiling water, and then 
qooled by withdrawing it, when the partial 
vacuum in the bottle sucks the cork tight, as 
shown at 2. A cap (3) is th% placed over the 
rubber, and a washer (4) over .that, having lugs 
by which the whole is tied to the neck of the 
bottle, as shown at 5. The pitcher (6) is designed 
to sterilise a number of bottles at the same time. 


An Adjustable Door Spring. ^ 

The small and compact door |pring and check 
which is shown in the illustration has no unsightly 
external rods and cylinders, and is quite noiseless 
in its action. Moreover, by means of a regulating 
thumb-screw, s, the door can be adjusted to close 
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at any speed, and slamming prevented. The check is 
made in four sizes, to suit the description of door. 

* The Growth of Children. 

Observations made at. Worcester School, New 
England, have shown, as a rule, boys’ heads are longer 
than girls’, although the average difference varies, it 
being three millimetres at the age of eleven to thirteen, 
and six or seven millimetres afterwards. A girl’s head 
ceases to grow at eighteen, and a boy’s at twenty-one. 
The head grows and ceases to grow in breadth by 
turns. Girls’ heads are narrower than boys’ till their • 
eleventh year, then about the same width till their 
fourteenth year, when the boys’ heads again become 
wider than the girls’. At seventeen a girl’s head ceases 
to grow breadth, and a boy’s at twenty-one. It is 
much the same with breadth of face. As for stature, 
boys at five arc taller than girls, but the latter overtake 
them at the seventh year, and the boys only recover 
the lead at the ninth year. At the twelfth year the 
girls shoot up taller than the boys until the fifteenth 
year, wlien the boys finally distance them. Girls 
cease to grow at seventeen, and boys keep on for a few 
years longer. Comparing the length of head with the 
stature, girls’ heads are shorter in proportion to thdr 
•height than boys* until the fifteenth year, when the girls 
take thfe lead, and so women have proportionally 
longer heads than men. The same is true of width 
of head and also of the breadth of /ace. 

A Giant Cypress. 

At Saint Remy de Provence, in the province of 
6ouches-du-Rh6ne, France, there is a pyramidal 
cypress of Crete which exceeds in magnitude all with 4 
which ,we are acquainted, not excepting those of 
Broussa or the Cemetery of Eyoub. It is over nine- 
teen metres high, and its girth a metre from the 
ground is over five metres. The foliage covers a 
space of thirty-three metres m diameter, and is capable 
of sheltering two waggon-loads of ha/. Its age is 
estimated as six hundred to seven hundred years. In 
his “ Dernier roi Arles ” (“ Last King of Arles the 
Provencal poet, Am^dde Pichot, asserts that it >yas 


planted on the tomb of Passeroun, the legendary 
horse of Dragonet de Montdragon. “Dragonet,’^ 
^e writes, “ assisted the peasant to transplant on* 
the grave of Passeroun a young cypress, and sur- 
rounded it by a hedge of woven reeds. This tree,, 
whose trunk resembles an enormous cable of ser- 
pents, attests to-day the renown of the fairy courser. 
As sacred as the elms of Bavieca, this tree is the 
* wonder of the, land. Its vigorous age has defied 
the centuries. In vain the lightning has struck it, 
for it has covered its scars under new verdure ; in 
vain the hostile axe has mutilated some of its 
branches, for it has only pushed forth more.” 
The cypress was a celebrated tree in ancient times. 
Doctors sent those who buffered from chest 
affections to breathe the balsamic odour of the 
Cretan cypress. The wood tvas considered in- 
corruptible. 

• 

A Candle Lamp for Lecturers. 

Our illustration pictures a new candle lamp which* 
has ju^t been introduced for the use of lecturers who- 
use magic-lanterns. As will be seen, the lamp is by no- 
means unornamental in appearance, and it is so devised 
as to cut off all white lir^ht from the room and to throw 
a clear and steady light upon the lecturer’s manuscript, 
while affording him at the same time a ready and reliable- 
method of signalling to the lantern operator that the 
time has come for the slides to be changed. This- 
latter advantage is secured by the use of a shutter 
controlled by a screw in front of the lamp screen,, 
which, on being raised, uncovers a red signal glass, 
through which a clear crimson be^m is shown tb the- 
operator as long as the lecturer’s hand is on the screw' 
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key. We believe that iliis method of not.scless sig* 
nailing is not new in Icctm crs’ lamps, hut this is the 
iirst instance in which we have met it in connection 
With a candle lamp. Wc should add that the value of 
•this lamp is much enhanced by the fact that the lower 
part of the stand, shown in our illustration, uncloses 
.and reverses to make a cap for the ourner and 
reflector while in transit, thus effectually reducing to a 
‘minimivn the chance of any grease or dirt being con- 
veyed by the lamp to anything with which it may be 
packed. 

A New Sheep-Shearer. 

One of the latest machines for shearing sheep is 
'illustrated herewith. The principal novelty in it is 
the flexib'.e driving-shaft of steel rods connected by 
toothed gearing. The cutting teeth of the shears 
•derive their motion from it through a universal joint, 
which allows th'5 shears to be turned in any direction. 
The implement can be readily taken apart for cleaning 
transport, and is capable of clefleecing^ a sheep in 
about three minutes. 

Energy and Vision. 

Professor S. P, Langley, the well-known American 
physicist, has by a series of experiments found amopg 
*other things that about half a second is required for 


the eye to perceive an excessively 
faint light. When the eye is ex- 
posed to a bright light it after- 
wards' requires a still longer time 
to recover its sensitiveness, especi- 
ally if the light is a violet one. 
The amount of luminous rddiant 
energy required to make us see 
varies greatly with the colour of 
the light, and in different eyes. 
Thus, if wc represent the luminous 
effect of a crimsoit light as i, that 
of a green light of the same 
energy is 100,000, that of a blue 
62,000, of a violet 1,600, of a 
yellow li^^ooo, and of a red 1,200. 

A Long Distance Water-Level 
Indicator. ‘ 

An ingenious apparatus has 
been installed at tHb Wigan 
Waterworks to indicate the level 
of water m a reservoir half a mile 
distant. It is illustrated in the 
accompanying figures, and con- 
sists of a cast-iron box, B, Fig. l, 
about six inches in diameter, 
having a spindle, s, which passes 
through it and carries a toothed 
wheel, w, over which runs a chain 
having its lower end fastened to 
a float in the water, and its upper 
end attached to a compensating 
weight, so that the rise ancl fall of 
the water causes the wheel to turn 
to the right or left as the case 
may be. Inside the box an electric contact-maker 
or commutator is fixed to the spindle and revolves 
with it. From this commutator an insulated con- 
ductor, c, runs to the distant station, where they 
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are connected in circuit with a battery and the 
receiving part ^ of the apparatus, Fig. 2. This con- 
sists of a dial indicator, i, seen above, and a re- 
cording pen, P, seen below. A series of electro- 
magnets receive the current from the transmitter at 
the waterside and work the needle of the dial indicator 
and the pen of the recorder in one direction or the 
other ‘as *^he water rises and falls, thus produefng a 
permanent curve of the water-level on the revolving 
drum of paper, D. The earth is used as a return wire 
for the circuit, aiid the apparatus is quite automatic. 

Telephoning with Gas-Pipes. 

M. G. Mareschal, having observed that by. connect- 
ing the gas and water mains near his house through a' 
galvanometer he obtained a current of electricity, was 
led to try whether these pipes would not serve as 
telephone lines. Accordingly, he fitted a telephone 
at his own and* a friend’s house, the connecting wire 
being replaced by the pipes. lie was not only able 
to converse with his friend quite well, but he was able 
to hear music in several other houses en route. More- 
over, he was able to overhear the Morse signals on a 
neighbouring telegraph wire. “Tapping the wire ” is 
an offence in America, where it is sometimes done for 
fraudulent purposes ; but if the gas and water pipes of 
a house lend themselves so easily to the practice it 
will be difficult to find the culprits. 

Electricity from the Coal-Fields. 

The success of the Frankfort tq j^auten experiment 
on the iratismission of power by electricity a distance 
of lio miles has emboldened two F.nglish electricians, 
Messrs. Thwaite and Swinburne, to propose a scheme 
for generating electric power at coal-fields and dis- 
tributing it to various parts of the country. The coal- 
fields of Yorkshire might in this way supply London 
with electricity, and also the intermediate towns along 
the line. The project is undoubtedly feasible, and it 
is probably only a question of lime ere it be put in 
practice. 

Things Great and Small. 

Professor J. 1. 0. Hinds, of Lebanon, Tennessee, 
has drawn attention to the extremes of the plant world : 
the “big trees’* of California on one hand and the 
microscopic bacteria on the other. Some of the trees 
are nearly four hundred feet high and ninety feet in 
girth. Some bacteria, *00 the other hand, probably 
escape the highest powers of the microscope. 7'hou- 
sands of them could swim side by side through the eye 
of a needle, and one could hold billions of them in the 
hollow of his hand. A big tree is therefore thousands 
of millions of millions of npllions of times larger than 
a bacterium. There is about the same ratio bbtween 
them a% that of the earth to a football. This, be it 
remembered, is just the proportion between a drop of 
water and , the atoms composing it, as estimated by 
Lord Kelvin. The average life of many bacteria is 
about ^ hour ; that of a big tree is prol^bly three 
thousand years. Hence the tree has outlived twenty- 
six millions of generations of its invisible kindred in the 
stream hard by. “ As many bacteria,*' says Professor 
Hinds, “cotild be laid side by side on a linear inch as 
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earths upon the diameter of its orbit g^'ound the sun. 
Compared with the tree, the bacterium is almost infini- 
tesimal ; by the side of the earth the tree is insignificant ; 
in the solar system the earth is but a small factor ; and 
if the solar system were annihilated it would be millions 
of years before its. loss would be felt distant stars. 
Magnitudes are therefore relative, and things are 
great according to the standpoint from which we view 
them.” 

A Violoncello-Piano. 

Professor Vlamminck has invented a combination * 
of the piano and the violin or violoncello which can 
be played by one person using a hand to each. The 
neck of the violoncello goes into an aperture below 
the piano, thus bringing both instruments within 
range of the player. For rendering such pieces as 
Mendelssolm’s “Songs Without Words,” orthe melodies 
of Schubert arranged for violin and piano, the new 
instrument is very well adapted, and it is much 
smaller than the ordinary piano: Very ingenious, no 
doubt. 

Feather Tapestry. # 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, a well-known American archaeo- 
logist, especially in Mexican antiquities, has not only 
discovered the secret of the ancient Mexican calendar 
so long a puzzle, but has good hopes of recovering the 
lost Me-xican art of making pictures or tapestry work 
in bird feathers. In the Royal Armoury at Madrid 
she has found a shield of Philip II. of Spain which is 
covered with repre.sentations of scenes from Spanish 
history in the fine mosaic of this feather-work, and by 
a critical study of it she expects to reveal the modus 
operandi of the lost art. 

A Knee-Oradle. 

A knee-cradle, for the use of housemaids and other 
servants who are engaged in the cleaning of floors 
and steps, has just been patented. Its construction is 
very simple. Into a block *of wood, some fourteen 
inches long, are let two pieces of cork which are . 
hollowed to fit the knees. The whole is mounted^* 
upon two slightly curved rockers, which, with the ebrk 
cushions, goes far towards making cramp a thing of . 
the past, and also towards guarding against damp. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OPEN TO ALL READERS OF “cASSELL’s MAGAZINE.” 
Five competitions of the present series are still 
outstanding. First is the Four-Part SERIAL STORY 
competition, announced in our December number, all 
MSS. for whicl^ must reach the Editor on or before 
May 1st. Then on June ist both the Ballad Com- 
petition and the Musical Com petition,* announced 
in January, will close. In the PHOTOGRAPHIC Land- 
scape COxM petition for Amateurs, announced in 
March, June* 20th is the latest date for receiving 
entries. And the latest competition in the scries is the 
Short Story Competition, in which July 3rd is 
^ the last date for receiving MSS., in accordance with 
the regulations published in our January number. 

- # ♦ # # # 

A new series of prize competitions .will be an- 
nounced in our June number. 
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D AV EN ANT. 


By S. SOUTHALL BONE, Author of “The Manager of Mansion Mills.’ 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OPENS IN GLOOM. 

MISERABLE, drizzly afternoon 

prison of New- 
gale, where a great trial has been proceeding for the 
last three days, and is now on the point of concluding. 
In the court the darkness has been gathering for the 
last half-hour, and candles arc brought in and placed 
on the judge^s desk, the counsel’s table, and by tlie 
dock, which is empty. 

The bench, too, is vacant ; but the court is full. 
The audience has been passing the time .as best it 
could during the interval which has elapsed since the 
jury left their box to consult upon a verdict. The faces 
of the people who crowd every corner of the court arc 
not those of an audience worn out by ennui. Some 
few there are who have come lu'i as they w'ould come 
to see any other sight, wlio look intolerably weary, and 
who w'ill w'clcome the return of the jury, whatever the 
verdict may be. 

The majority, however, are intensely interested. 'I’he 
trial has been a most singular one. 'The prisoner is a 
young man, a gentleman, a Cambridge undergraduate, 
who, succeeding on the death of his father to the headship 
of an old and honourable merchant’s business in the 
City, has in little more than a year come to bank- 
ruptcy — and w'orse. The investigations caused by his 
failure have revealeil a series of forgeries conducted in 
.1 most ingenious and elaborate manner. The trial has 
been long and patient ; but all through it, the evidence 
has been accumulating and tending to one fatal con- 
clusion, until even the most sympathetic have lost 
hope that the miserable young man will escape. 

A murmur of confused talk is going on all over the 
court. The witnesses, now in unrestrained association, 
are in free converse, with the exception of one who has 
given his evidence with great reluctance— a reluctance 
which, if genuine, might be accounted for by the fact 
that his testimony formed the key-stone of the whole 
case. He makes no attempt to join in any of the con- 
versations going on around, but seems rather to evade 
observation, as if in deprecation of the evidence he has 
given. But a close observer might note in the small 
glittering eyes sunk under the bushy eyebrow’s, in the 


high, narrow forehead, and the aquiline contour of the 
features, indications of a character neither generous nor 
truthful : might see, too, strong reason for doubting 
the truth of the statement made in his evidence that 
day, to the effect that he had been a complete tool in 
the hands of the prisoner ; and, if one might judge; 
by appcar.mces only, it would be that the cases ought 
tube reversed. Certainly, no one at first sight would 
be inclined to believe that the prisoner was capable of 
outwitting the witness. But such was the slalcment : 
and, corroborated it was by a mass of evidence, the 
general opinion was that in this case appearances were 
wrong. » 

Sitting in the well of the court w^ere two ladies in 
deep mourning— evidently mother and daughter. Their 
veiN were down ; and it was difficult, at a distance, to 
distinguish their features ; but, close at hand, it was 
pos.sible to see traces of illness and suffering in their 
f.iccs. They sat where they could see the prisoner 
when he was in the dock, and now and then commu- 
nicate with his solicitor at the table. 

mother!" said the younger lady, “this 
dreadful suspense ! Surely there must be some 
hope for Edwaid ; the jury arc so long in coming 
baik." 

“ I fear not," said her mother ; “ wx‘ must prepare 
ourselves for the worst, \Vc know he is innocent ; 
but the evidence is terribly strong, and the judge^s 
summing-up w’as cruelly against him. llow^ strange it 
i.s,” she added bitterly, “ that the wicked should be. 
allowed to triumph ! " 

“ I am sure that this has been planned by that 
man/^ replied the younger lady. “ I cannot understand 
why dear father should have made him his partner. It 
is he who has w'orked all this ruin.” 

“ He dares not look our w’ay. But how the evidence 
has established all he has said " 

“ Oh, look, mother ! ” said the girl, quivering with 
the agony of ilie impending stroke ; “ they are coming, 
b.'uk 1 ” And she hid her face in her hands. 

It W’as true : the decisive moment had come. The 
jury filed solemnly into their box, the judge returned 
to the benrli, and the prisoner was biought back into 
the dock. He was a well-made young fellow of middle 
height, and in ordiinry circumstances would have been 
considered good-looking. But the anguish and misery 
visible on his face as he stood waiting his doom 
banished all comparison of that kind. As the jury 
came in, he looked intently into their fares, to rend the 
decision which was only too evident in their demean- 
our. His glance apparently convinceti him ot this j 
for he turned from them to look at tltc two ladies in 
black, and it w’as easy to see by the convulsive move- 
ment of his features how greatly their unconcealed 
distress .agitated him. 

The clerk deliberately called over the names of 
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the jury, and followed this by asking if they were all 
agreed upon their verdict. In deep silence, the fore- 
man answered — 

‘‘ We are.” 

“ Do you find Edward Davenant, the prisoner at the 
bar, guilty or not guilty ?” 

In a still deeper silence came the answer — 

“ Guilty 1 ” 

There was a suppressed scream, and a stir in the 
court ; and then the sensclcisb form of the poor girl in 
black was carried out by the ushers, followed by her 
weeping mother and a doctor in the audience who had 
volunteered his services. It was but a momentary 
glance that the prisoner could obtain, but it was 
enough to show a stream of bright blood trickling from 
her mouth. 11 is look of grief changed in a moment to 
one of indignation and rage. But the doors closed 
behind the inanimate girl, and the voice of the clerk 
recalled him to himself. 

‘‘ You find the prisoner guilty of felony ; and that is 
the verdict of you all } ” 

“ It is.*’ 

Then the prisoner was asked in the usual terms if 
he had anything to say why sentence should not be 
pronounced upon him. He stood up, his dejected air 
having changed to one of defiance since he had seen his 
sister carried past. I say now,” he began in a loud 
clear voice, “ as I said at first, that I am not guilty. 
And, though the evidence seems against me, it is not 
true as regards me ; and there is one witness in court 
who knows that what lam saying is true, though he 
has sworn to the contrary.” 

Then the judge stopped him, “ I cannot allow you 
to question the evidence,” he said : “ that was for the 
jury, and they have given their verdict. If you have 
anything to urge why sentence should not be passed 
upon you, I am willing to hear it.” 

“ I have nothing to say, except to repeat that I am 
not guilty ; and there is at least one present here who 
knows that I am not.’’ 

The man with the glittering eyes, who had been in- 
tently listening, moved uneasily in his seat as the 
prisoner thus challenged him, and looked anywhere 
but at him. But with the judge’s answer a gleam of 
malignant satisfaction shot across his face, and he 
turned so that he could better hear the sentence. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” the judge began, “after a 
long and patient investigation the jury have found you 
guilty of the crime laid to your charge. Had you re- 
frained at this moment from impeaching the veracity 
of those who have given evidence, 1 should have added 
nothing to the sentence which I am about to pro- 
nounce. I would not willingly add to the punishment 
which that sentence will bring upon you, but it is only 
just to the witnesses, and especially to him who has 
been the chief sufferer by your crimes, to say that no 
one who has heard that evidence would for one mo- 
ment believe your statement that you werp innocent, 
and your assertion that the principal witness had com- 
mitted perjury. No charge in my mind was ever morb 
clearly sustained or more consistent in all its parts 
than this which has been proved against you. The 


decision on that evidence did not rest with me, but 
with the jury, and 1 am bound' to say that their ver- 
dict has my emphatic approval. It now only remains 
for me to pronounce the sentence : which is, that you 
be sent to penal servitude for fifteen years.” 

Davenant, struck dumb with horror and amazement 
at its severity, was hurried by the gaolers down the 
steps, and the clanging of the door behind him 
sounded as the knell of all hope. In one sense it was 
a comfort that his mother and sister were not present 
to hear his terrible sentence. But his fears for what 
had happened to liis sister were intensified into torture 
by the knowledge that he was now as one dead to them 
and to the world. What might happen to them before 
he would be permitted to see or hear of them he could 
not bear to think of. 

Mrs. Davenant and her daughter had been taken 
into the coimsers robing-room, where the doctor 
administered restoratives, and after a time succeeded 
in stopping the bleeding. A cab was in waiting, and 
he said — “ I think you may venture now. But 1 will 
go with you, in case the bleeding should return.” And 
with the help of the ushers he carried the half-fainting 
girl to the cab. As they passed out, Mrs. Davenant 
following, the ex-partner came up, and bowing effu- 
sively, said — 

“ 1 am so sorry to hear of Miss Davenant's illness. 
1 hope she is recovering. I need not say how grieved 
I am that I have had to appear in this matter. If Mr. 
Edward had but taken my advice it would never have 
happened.” 

'‘Will you let me pass, sir?” answered Mrs. Daven- 
ant, with indignant tears. “ You have sent my son to 
a living tomb, and )ou have killed my daughter ! ” 

“ On my honour, Mrs. Davenant, you do me an in- 
justice, and I ” 

“ Let me pass, sir ! You are a perjurer ; and I want 
neither sympathy nor help from you. Go home, and 
pray to be forgiven for the misery and disgrace you 
have brouglit upon the innocent.” 

Before he could reply, a rough grasp was laid upon 
his collar, and he was ignominiously thrust out of the 
way. 

“How dare you annoy a lady at such a time as 
this ?” And, shaking him off with a fiing which sent 
him staggering against the wall, the doctor led Mrs. 
Davenant to the cab. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

A RAY OF LIGHT THROUGH THK GLOOM. 

On a sweltering midsummer day, some eighteen 
months after the trial just recorded, a gang of convicts 
was working on the fortifications of the Verne Citadel 
at Portland. On the southern or landward side, a 
natural valley was being widened and deepened into a 
huge fosse. In this they were disposed in line along a 
pathway of planks reaching diagonally from the bottom 
of the fosse to the top of the slope, wheeling, each in 
his own beat, a succession of loaded barrows, and 
passing back empty ones in the opposite or downward 
direction. Warders, with loaded rifles, were dotted 
about at every hundred yards or so, besides others 
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placed on vantage-spots which commanded the whole their feet. As he turned away, as if drawn by a 

valley. power he could not resist he raised his eyes again 

In the gang was one convict whose post was almost to look at them, and again his sad fare rccalted some 

at the top of the slope. The slightest comparison vague memory in the young lady's mind. More than 

between him and his fellow-prisoners showed that, that : his eyes, too, seemed to glow with a mutual 

though among them, he was not of them. The criminal lerognition, as though he could, if he dared, have 

type of face which, whether cunning or brutal, is so revealed himself. But, if it were so, it seemed to 

easily recognised, was absent in him, while his slender aggravate his sorrow, for the agony of shame and 

limbs and evident unfitness for hard labour showed despair on his face was more than the ladies could 

that, whatever the cause that had brought him there, bear ; the cider looked terribly shocked, and the eyes 

it had been a fall from a higher sphere. of the younger filled with tears. 

His post had been fixed by a stern but kind-hearted “Let us go on,’’ she said. “It is too painful to 

warder at the top of the slope, so that he should have look at him. I am sure he has been a gentleman. I 

the benefit of what air was stirring; for the huge have seen his face somewhere, but 1 cannot call it to 

fosse, its sides white with the rubble spread over it, mind.” 

was like a reverberating furnace. In truth, he nccdi^ “One often meets with resemblances of that kind, 
all the consideration that could be shown him, for l^K lUit it may be nothing more than a likeness to some 
exhaustion was only too evident ; and it needed nflfc one wlioin you may have forgotten. I should not 
second glance to see that his punishment was many^^iitarh any importance to it.” 

times heavier to him than to the brawny ruffians “ But, do you know, aunt, 1 think he recognised 
around him. As he \yhceled his 


barrow to the lop of the ridge, 
and paused a moment to draw 
a heavy breath before he turned 
out the rubble on the ground, a 
gentleman in undress uniform, 
accompanied by two ladies, 
passed down from llte fort, and 
stopped for a moment to look. 

“Awfully hot work, this, for 
these fellows,” he said. “'This 
place is a complete oven.’’ 

The elder of the two ladies, a 
woman with handsome, kindly 
features, replied — “Is it right 
that these poor men should 
work in this fearful heal ? 'I'his 
one, nearest to us, looks half- 
dead with fatigue.” 

'flic younger lady, a fair- 
haired girl of threc-and-twenty 
summers, looked at the convict 
with pitying eyes. He hung 
his head with shame as his gaze 
met hers, and a look of iiain 
came into liis face, dark and 
work-stained. Was it fancy ; 
or was it one of those strange 
illusions that at times possess 
us — when wc are sensible that 
all that is happening at the 
present has occurred before, and 
we even seem to know by in- 
tuition what will come next — 
that filled her mind with a 
strange sense of recognition ? 
Surely she had seen that un- 
. happy convict’s face before. 
But when, and where ? Memory 
was blank as to these. 

He dropped his eyes, and 
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US, too. He looked as though he would have spoken, 
had he dared. Did you see how he flushed when we 
looked at him? 1 am afraid wc are adding to his 
punishment by standing here.” 

But they had only moved a few paces when the 
convict was back again with his barrow. In spite 
of her words, the younger lady could not help a s)m- 
pathising glance as the man’s weary eyes met hers. 
Such an expression of surprise and gratitude came 
over his sunburnt face that the tears, only just re- 
pressed, stood again in her eyes, and she turned hastily 
away. 

“ I wonder whether he is innocent ?” said the elder 
lady. “ 1 should not be surprised if he were.” 

“Don’t jump to conclusions,” said her husband. 
“ He is evidently suffering ; but that, in itself, is no 
proof of innocence.” 

“ No ; but he is not one of the common herd of 
prisoners.” 

“That, again, is no proof of innbcence. All 
ranks of life have representatives amongst these 
men.” 

“ Could you not do something for him ? Could you 
not speak to the doctor, and get him put to some 
lighter work ?” 

“ 1 might do that, certainly. But, remember, if he 
is a gentleman, as Madge fancies, hard manual labour 
is the best remedy for the mental distress.” 

“At least, it might tide him over this hot weather. 
That would be something.” 

“ I am sure he is not altogether bad,” interposed 
the younger lady. “ He looked so gratefully at us 


just now. I was afraid to look again, for fear I 
should cry.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear girl I ” said her uncle. “ Don't 
Avaste your sweetness on the desert air of Portland. 
Your convict is very interesting, 1 admit ; but he is 
probably a great scoundrel, or he would not be here.” 

“ But, uncle, there have been cases of innocent men 
being sentenced, and some even executed.” 

“ You must remember he did not come here without 
trial. Portland Convict Prison is not a romantic place, 
like the Tower of London. There are no Beauchamp, 
and By ward, and Devereux Towers here, nor any 
noble prisoners wearing their hearts out in the 
cells.” 

“ I am very much mistaken if that poor fellow is 
not w'earing his heart out,” said Madge. 

“Well, 1 will talk to Jackson, and see what can be 
done for the man.” 

As he spoke, the young lady turned to look back at 
the fosse. The convicts were formed up to march 
back to the prison. As the gang moved off, she 
caught a glimpse of a face in the ranks wistfully 
turned towards them, and the hoarse sound of the 
command, “ Eyes front ! ” was borne back on the 
breeze. 

The party walked away down the fosse, and through 
the gate leading to the town clinging to the steep 
western slope and bearing the quaint name of 
Fortune’s Well. Through this they passed, and 
through the lower part of the town, called Chesilton, 
where they parted, the ladies going by steamer to do 
some shopping in Weymouth, and the gentleman to 
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make an official medical inspection of some men 
stationed at the old fort on the shore. 

The younger of the two ladies, Margaret Drayton, 
was the orphan daughter of an officer who had died 
while she was quite a young girl, followed soon after 
by his wife. The child was taken to the home of her 
mother’s brother, who was an army doctor, at present 
doing duty with the garrison at l^ortland. Prosperity, 
which had not been the lot of the parents, came to the 
orphan child by the death of a relative ; Dr. Hurst also 
receiving a share. He and his wife had not been 
blessed with children, but Margaret — or, as she was 
usually called, Madge— Drayton was dear as a 
daughter could be. She had attained her majority, 
and was now mistress of her own property, which, 
perhaps, accounted . for a certain wilfulness that 
somehow became her, and certainly was never used in 
an unworthy manner. 

The doctor, who had been her guardian, and was 
still trustee of a portion of her property, was the 
person who was mostly exercised by this peculiarity, 
liut with all her vvilfulness, Madge was practical ; and 
though lie called her Quixotic, yet he generally got 
the worst of it if she chose to argue out matters with 
him, so that he commonly evaded that sort of contest 
by affecting a cynicism which, as often as not, he did 
not feel. 

At dinner he roused their interest by suddenly 
saying — 

By the way, I have found out all about your 
interesting Jeremy Diddlcr.” 

“Have you, really.^” said both ladies at once. 
“Do tell us. What is his name.^ Is he a gentle- 
man.^ What has he done? Has he got a long 
sentence ? ” 

“ Let me take breath,” said the doctor. “ In the 
first place, he is known as Number 315. Next, the 
^ young gentleman,’ as Madge prefers to call him, was 
convicted of forgery, and sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude.” 

“ What an awful time ! ” said Madge. “ But did you 
not find out his name ? ” 

“ Davenant, I believe.” 

Madge was silent. The name gave no clue. “ I 
don’t know that name,” she said slowly. 

“No. Why should you ?” asked the doctor smartly. 

“His face seemed familiar — or rather, it seemed as 
if I had known him ages ago.” 

“ Probably you did-~-some ages ago, I should 
think.” 

“Now, don’t laugh— *it is no laughing matter to 
him, poor fellow ! But I am sure I have seen him at 
some time or other.” 

“ No laughing m^itter to have seen you ? Well, for 
once in a way, I agree with you, Madge.” 

Madge darted an angry look at her uncle as she 
retorted, “ You are obtuse I 1 wonder whether he 
will outlive his sentence?” she continued, addressing 
Mrs. Hurst. 

The doctor laughed grimly. “ He is more likely to 
live than die up there. Pure air — plain food — regular 
hours — no anxiety aboat paying the rent or the 
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butcher and the baker. No : he will most likely come 
out a strong, healthy, middle-aged villain.” 

“ But what was it that he forged ? ” asked lyiadge. 

“ Bills, 1 believe,” returned the doctor. “ He was a 
merchant, got into difficulties, and chose this way, of 
all others, of getting out of them.’’ 

“ Well ?” questioned Madge, “was there anything 
else ? ” 

“You know the ^ else,’ ” said the doctor. “Fifteen 
years’ penal servitude.” 

“ I did not mean that. What was the defence?” 

“There was no question as to the forgery. His 
defence was that he was not the forger.” 

“Ah! I thought as much,” said Madge, drawing a 
long breath. 

“ The Jury did not,” returned the doctor, drily, “for 
they convicted him. He made no attempt to prove 
that another person did it ; experts swore that the 
forged bills were in his handwriting, other evidence 
corroborated; and the Jury—I think rightly— found 
him guilty.’^ 

“ I stick to my belief,” said Madge. “ 1 should like 
to read the reports of the trial. 1 am sure there was a 
screw loose somewhere.” 

“ 1 quite agree with you, Madge,” the doctor replied. 
“ But your interesting friend was the loose screw in 
this case.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

AM ON (i ST THE PHILISTINES. 

Margaret Drayton proved to have more skill in 
diagnosing the convict’s bodily health than the doctor. 
Since that day on which she had first seen him, she 
had, in company with Mrs. Hurst, passed several limes 
along the ridge of the fosse. At first, 315 was at work 
in his usual place, and Madge could not refrain from 
blessing the poor fellow with a kind and sympathising 
glance as she passed him ; and it was a pleasure to 
her to note how eagerly, if necessarily furtively, his 
eyes sought to meet hers. For a while she thought of 
nothing but the pleasure she was giving to a man who, 
by the sentence of the law, was cut off from all plea- 
sure. Then one day the woman’s nature in her 
suddenly awoke, and she recognised that the poor 
slave loved her ; that gratitude had speedily ripened 
into affection ; and that it was needful for all that 
there should be no more passing glances. 

And yet it seemed hard that the poor wretch should 
be deprived of this small comfort in his miserable lot 
But while she was debating this, the question was 
settled by the convict’s disappearance from his usual 
place ; and it was not for some time afterwards that 
she found that he had, as she had predicted, been 
struck down by the intense heat, and was now in the 
prison infirmary, where he was giving the doctor some 
anxiety. That gcntlemar, accustomed as he was to 
malingering patients, was confounded by the eagerness 
which Davenant showed to get back to work, and was 
sorely puzzled when the convict expressed himself as 
quite able to go out, whereas he, with his experience, 
knew he was not. 
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At last, despairing of curing him in the infirmary, he unversed in the thieves’ argot in which they spoke- 
pronounced him fit, and Davenant returned to his of their exploits. At first, when they knew he was. 
woik. But he was not rcw.irded by the sight for “ in ” for a long sentence for forgery, they felt inclined 
which he had jeopardised his health. Others passed to respect him. But as he held aloof, this soon 
and re-passed along the ridge of the fosse, but never wore off, and by general consent he was reckoned a 
inoie came the two ladies whose laces he knew so muff. 

well. Then the louscd spirit began to droop again, Latterly, however, this opinion had somewhat 
and the old despair and sense of degradation fell changed. Their sharp eyes had seen the party watch- 
iipon him. 1 hrcc or four days of this soon took the ing ].)avenant as they passed along the ridge, and had 
heart out of him, ictui ning, as he had done, before he also noted the sympathetic looks of the ladies, and 
was fit for work. Still, he would nut give in. As long Davenant’s responsive glances. And then, too, he had 
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as he was posted in the old spot, so long would he hold gone into hospital, and was having a tolerably long 
out, in the hope of seeing again the face that was so stay there. 

dear to him. “ That there cove worn't sich a fool as he looked,*^ 

But Nature revenged herself ; and one hot afternoon said one desperado to another, in the peculiar undcr- 

a warder, surprised at Davenant’s inattention to an tone used by convicts. “ He twigged them ladies- 

order, repeated it with the same result, and lurned beautifully. I never thought he was so fly.” 

just in time to sec him drop heavily to the ground. “And now he's in ’orspital, too, blarm him !” growled 
There was no mistake : he was insensible, and with the other : “ been in a week. If you and me, Bill, was 
liardly a sign of life, and the warders were fain to send lo jn, they’d have us out sharp, I know.” 
for help to carry him back to the prison, where he was ^ once,” replied the first, “to see if he’d 

speedily again under tlie surgeon’s care. shares with me to break out. Them blokes* friends 

Amongst his fellow-prisoners he had never been mostly got brass. If I’d got a friend outside with 
popular. Naturally, he had never fraternised with ^ " a suit of togs, I’d soon be off. ’Tain’t much 

them in the short weekly hour allowed for intercourse; out of this ’ere jug ; it’s the blarmed island what 

and they, as naturally, despised him because he was ^ogs me ! ” 
not “in the swim,” not free of the society, and “Wouldn’t he jine?” 
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“ Not he. Said he’d got no friends and no money. 
‘ What,’ I says, ‘ no money ? and you in for forgery ! 
Whatever was you a-thinkin’ of? * ” 

“ What did he say to that ? ”• 

“He says ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ 1 ain’t ; Tm hinnercent. 
I didn’t do the forgeries.’ ‘Then who did?’ says I, ‘if 
you didn’t? ’ and 1 tipped him the wink. ‘ You didn’t 
find the jury take that in?’ says I. ‘No,’ says he, 
looking very glum. ‘No more do 1, mate,-’ says I. 
Then I says to him, ‘ Look here, mate : if you’ve got 
friends* as will bring two suits of togs and a couple of 
tenners, we’ll get out.’ ‘No,’ says he ; ‘ 1 told you 
before I’ve no money and no friends ; and if I had 1 
wouldn’t ask ’em.’ ‘ More fool you,’ says 1. But now, 
I don’t think he is such a fool, after all. He knows 
his own lay.” 

So public opinion, high and low, was tolerably 
unanimous in the question of Davenant’s guilt, though 
the almost solitary exception was Margaret Drayton, 
who had received and attentively read the ’files of 
newspapers containing the report of the trial. The 
doctor’s idea was confirmed by .the account. 

“ Well, arc you satisfied now that your friend had a 
fair trial ? ” he asked. “ Could the jury have given any 
other yerdict upon such evidence ? ’ 

“I don’t say that they could. But, for all that, 
I am not satisfied, 'riiere seems to be something 
wanting.” 

“ There always is,” returned the doctor, “ when one 
is on the wrong side. Besides, if anything were kept 
back, it was the duty of those who defended him to 
bring it out in cross-examination.” 

“ Then, why was it not done ? 'I'he idea of sending 
a man to penal servitude on such evidence ! ” 

“ The jury were satisfied, anyhow. But what do you 
propose to do, Madge ?” asked the doctor, with a little 
malicious accent on the “ you.” 

“ 1 shall write to the solicitors, to know if anything 
can be done for him.” 

In spite of the doctor’s chaff, this was done, and in a 
few days Madge received a courteous but business-like 
answer, to the effect that in the firm’s opinion the case 
was by no means free from doubt, but that in the 
absence of instructions from Mr. Davenant's friends 
they had not felt justified in moving in what would be 
a complicated and costly matter. If, however, Miss 
Drayton w'ould like an interview, they would be happy 
to make an appointment, and that they w'ere her 
obedient servants, Bax and Matterface. 

“ There are some of my opinion, after all,’’ said 
Madge, when this letter was read. 

“ They are of your opinion if they arc paid for it, 
is the meaning of that letter,” said the doctor. 

“ Never mind ; I will sec them, as they suggest,” re- 
turned Madge. 

“ You cannot go alone on a business of this kind,’* 
the doctor replied. 

“ I can take care of myself,” said Madge. 

“ Can you, indeed, young lady ? You will feel rather 
funny when they question you as to your relationship 
and motives for befriending this convict. For it will 
cost you something.” 
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“What business of theirs would my motives be?’’ 
asked Madge indignantly. 

“ If you did not give one, one would probably be 
assumed.” 

But in spite of her bravery, she was not sorry to 
have Mrs. Hurst with her when slie arrived at the 
solicitors’ offices. They received her courteously, but 
the first question made her wince, and silently admit 
that the doctor was not, after all, a bad prophet — 
“W'hat fresh facts had come to her knowledge on 
which to found any future action ?’-- and she had to 
confess that she had nothing but her firm conviction 
that Mr. Davenant was innocent. Both partners 
looked grave at this, and Mr. Bax observed that rela- 
tives and friends of prisoners of Mr. Davenant’s posi- 
tion generally had strong convictions of that kind, but 
that it was of no use urging them upon the authorities, 
unless accompanied by evidence which would confirm 
them. 

“ 1 have none at present,” she answered. 

“'I'hen, what do you wish us to do?’’ 

‘‘ Have you not stated that the case w^as open to 
doubt?” 

“ There was doubt in the case, <‘ertainly,” replied 
Mr. Bax ; “but the question was wlicther the doubt 
was serious enough to justify the attempt to procure a 
pan Ion.” 

“ May I ask,*’ said the other partner, suddenly, 
“ whether you are any relation of Mr. Davenant’s ? ” 

“ None whatever,’^ answered Mrs. Hurst, to save 
Madge, in whose face the colour had mounted to the 
temples. 

“No?” said that gentleman, in a tone that seemed 
to imply that he could, if he would, have pushed that 
question further. But he contented himself with 
asking if anything special had induced her to take up 
the convict's cause. “ You must pardon my asking,” 
he said, “but the knowledge of a motive is often a 
great guide in cases of doubt ; because you admit that 
you have no evidence, and you ask us to enter upon 
the business, having no case to go upon.” 

Madge’s secret thought was that the doctor was a 
much better judge than she had given him credit for. 
She saw clearly that these hard-headed men of the 
world wmuld not believe that pure pity was her only 
motive for what she was doing. But she replied, with 
some dignity — 

“ I can only say what I said at first, that I firmly 
believe Mr. Davenant to be innocent, and that I 
desire to do what I can to prove it. I thought, as his 
solicitors, you w’ould be best able to help me.” 

“Then, I take it,” said Mr. Bax, “we arc to act in 
the matter on your instruction ? ” 

“Exactly,” said Madge. And so the hunt was 
started ; but she left the office with that strange sense 
of sudden responsibility which comes when once 
embarked on some strange enterprise, or once com- 
mitted, perhaps without sufficient thought, to a 
course of which wc cannot see the end, or of which 
the clear vision comes too late. Only a week or two 
ago she would have laughed at the bare idea of be- 
friending a convict ; now she was actually committed 
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to such a thing — committed to action which she could 
not help seeing would be construed equivocally. But 
she had decided ; and the remembrance of the convict’s 
weary pleading eyes, and, above all, the vague per- 
plexing memory of his face, supplied her at once with 
a motive and a justification. 


CllAPTKK THE FOURTH. 

IS DKVctTKD TO HUSINESS. 

There was a good deal of shopping and other femi- 
nine busines', wliich fitted in with the two ladies’ 
philantliropic crraiul, and also some other for which 
they were not nearly so competent, but which, by 
virtue of a recent Act of Parliament, they were entitled 
to transact without the control or guidance of any 
male relative. 

“Want my advice as to this investment.^’’ saia a 
shrcwd-looking man, with a circular in his hand, to 
these two innocent ladies. “The doctor could have 
told you as well as 1.” 

“ We thought the investment seemed a good one,” 
said Mrs. Hurst apologetically. 

“Did you.^” answered the broker, drily. ‘‘Now 
that the law makes women their own masters in 
money matters, it seems to me they want more 
guidance than ever. However, let me look into it.” 

The ladies watched him in silence as he glanced 
through it. “ H’m— Ha -H’m— Yes —Exactly came 
from liis lips in jets as he read. Does the doctor 
know of this ? ” he asked suddenly. 

“He told me to ask you,” replied M.'-s. Hurst. 

“He might have saved himself the trouble. He 
must have known as well as I do. But, there ! 
I suppose he thought that as the law gives the 
reins into ladies’ hands, it was as well to let them 
try the experiment of driving their own cart. How- 
ever, as you have come for information, I must tell 
you that the thing is a swindle — neither more nor 

'l€SS.” 

‘‘But,” said Mrs. Hurst timidly, “it seems very 
straightforward. Did you notice where it speaks of 
the large deductions they have made before reckoning 
the profit ? ” 

“ If they had deducted so much that it left no profit 
at all, it would have been nearer the mark. But throw 
your money away, if you like ; only, if you do, you must 
get someone else to act for you. Our firm would 
have no dealings in shares of that sort, either as 
buyers or sellers. It would prejudice us on the 
market, and give that scoundrel the very lift he wants. 
•Our dealing in these shares would put a couple of 
thousand pounds in his pocket.” 

“It is the same name as Mr. Davenant’s partner,” 
said Madge in a low voice to Mrs. Hurst. “ Can he be 
the same man ? ” 

“ What ? ” answered the broker, who overheard the 
words ; “ arc you in for another of his ventures ? I 
hope not, indeed.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Hurst ; “ but there is a man of the 
same name about whom wc want some information.” 


“If your man is a double-dyed scoundrel, the most 
likely thing in the world is that they are the same. But 
teil me what you wish to know ; perhaps I can help 
you, or direct you to those who can.” 

“ Is he the same man who in i8— was in partnership 
with Edward Davenant, who was convicted of forgery, 
and is now at Portland ? ” 

“The very same; but •’ The broker stopped 

short and looked hard at them. “Do you mean to 
say that you charge him with that crime ? ” 

“ I have very little doubt, myself,” said Madge. 

But here Mrs. Hurst interposed. “We have no 
right to say as much as that ; but we strongly suspect 
that Mr. Davenant was not the real criminal, and we 
arc trying to find out who is.” 

“And a very suitable object you have at hand, I 
must allow. He is scamp enough to be the man ; 
whether he is or not is more than 1 can say. But go 
to Chatsworth and Sons ; they may be able to tell you 
soincthing.” 

“Who are they.^ We have already been to his 
Solicitors.” 

“ You have ? Then I will not interfere.” 

“But tell us who they are,” said Madge. “ We are 
doing what we can independently of them.” 

“ You ! ” said the broker, with a peculiar emphasis 
on the word which made the colour mount in Madge’s 
face. “ The convict must thank his stars for such a 
fair advocate.” 

“ He knows nothing about it,” she retorted decisively. 
“ Tell me who those people are, and I may be able to 
do something.” 

“They are accountants, and had the firm’s affairs in 
hand at the lime of the bankruptcy.” 

“ They are the people, of all others,” said Madge 
c.xcitedly. “We shall find the clue there, I know.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the broker. “ I have no doubt they 
know more than most people about the affair. What 
they will tell you is another matter. What I know of 
him is this — that he is a promoter of companies, and 
he, with a confederate or two, are the only people who 
make any money out of theiu. We should never touch 
anything in which he was engaged.” 

Other clients were announced, and the broker 
bowed the two ladies out of the office. 

“ This is one step gained : and where we least ex- 
pected it,” said Madge. 

“ 1 am doubtful as to the wisdom of going to these 
people without first telling the solicitors. They may 
resent it and throw up the case. Legal etiquette is as 
precise as military routine.” 

“ We will be careful, certainly,” replied Madge, “ but 
see those people I will.” 

“ Don’t do it in a hurry. It will never do for Bax 
and Matterface to throw you over. They could defeat 
you altogether if you offended th^jrti.” 

The wiser counsel prevailed ; and in the course of a 
day or two Madge was rewarded by a note from 
Chatsworth and Sons, asking her to call on them. With 
Mrs. Hurst, she obeyed the request. She found them 
in a large and Jiandsome suite of offices, far more im- 
posing than the dusty, dingy dens in which Bax and 
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Matterface had an equally large and influential 
practice. 

In answer to the senior Mr. Chatsworth’s question, 
Madge replied — 

“We want to ascertain the circumstances under 
which Mr. Davenant’s bankruptcy took place ; and, in 
fact, all that we can learn about it.” 

“May I ask,” replied Mr. Chatsworth, in a polite 
but hard tone of voice, “ what is the nature of your 
interest in the case ? ” 

The question brought a blush into Madge^s face, 
but without heeding it, he went on — 

“ Because 1 am afraid, if you arc relatives of the 
bankrupt, and have any expectation that anything was 
saved out of the wreck, you will be much dis- 
appointed.” 

Madge’s blush deepened into scarlet as Mrs. Hurst 
replied : “ It is not that — we are no relatives — but we 
live at Portland, where Mr. Davenant is imprisoned; 
and, knowing something of his case, we have a strong 
impression that he is innocent.” 

Mr. Chatsworth looked severely grave as he replied: 
“ Of course you are in possession of some evidence on 
which you base that opinion ? ” 

“On the contrary,’' said Madge. driven to bay, “ the 
evidence, whatever it is, we believe is amongst your 


papers ; and we have come to you to help us, if you 
will.” 

“ If I understand you rightly,” replied Mr. Chats- 
worth, still in the same grave tone, “ you have nothing 
but your own opinion to justify your interference in 
this matter ? ” 

“ I do not admit that it is nothing,” said Madge. 
“Our opinion, such as it is, is based upon common 
sense. Who was the person most likely to forge those 
bills—the man who knew nothing of the business, or 
the man who knew everything ? ” 

“That, also, is a matter of opinion. The juiy, with 
the evidence before them, came to the conclusion that^ 
Davenant did forge them.” 

Madge winced as her antagonist repeated the doctor’s 
opinion in almost the same words. She would not 
give in, however, but returned to the charge. “ What- 
ever the verdict of the jury was, there must have been 
some evidence kept back. Common sense pointed to the 
real culprit, who was not Mr. Davenant, but his partner.” 

“You must allow me to remind you again that yours 
is an opinion which is not sustained by any evidence. 
You inculpate another man in a manner which might 
have serious consequences for you ; but you must be 
able to do more than this if you expect any attention 
from the authorities.” 
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“Are not the forged bills in your possession, with 
other papers in the case ? ’’ said Madge. “ Have you 
not also some writing of his partner's to compare with 
them ” 

“ Good heavens ! ” said he ; “ what are you thinking 
of ? Do you suppose that that was overlooked at the 
trial ? If there had been any chance of escape in that 
direction, Davenant^s counsel would have used it. 1 
am afraid, madam, if that is your contention, I cannot 
do much for you. If you had had any evidence on 
which to found a case, 1 should have been glad to help 
you ; but theory, without an atom of evidence to sup- 
port it, is altogether another thing.” 

Madge was staggered, but not defeated. 

“If you would look through your papers,” she said, 
“ I am sure the clue would be gained. 1 am certain 
that the partner forged those bills, and that the proof 
is amongst your papers.” 

“ My time is too valuable to waste on speculations,” 
replied Mr. Chatsworth coldly ; “but if our Mr. Mat- 
son, who had the conduct of Davenant’s bankruptcy, 
can give you any help, 1 have no objection. I will ask 
him, if you wish it.” 

Taking up a speaking-tube on his desk, he asked 
that Mr. Matson might be sent in. That individual, a 
tall, resolute-looking young man, entered the room, 
with an inquiring glance at the two ladies. 

“These ladies, Matson, are desirous of making some 
inquiries in Davenant’s case, and 1 have told them 
they are welcome to such assistance as you can give 
them.” 

“ Certainly ; I shall be most happy,” answered the 
young fellow, bowing to Mrs. Hurst, but looking at 
Madge. 

“ You arc familiar with the matter,” continued his 
principal, “ and can give what help is required ; of 
course retaining all papers in your own keeping.” 

“ I shall be very pleased to give all the help in my 
power,” replied Matson, addressing both ladies, but 
hardly able to keep his eyes from Madge’s face. He 
led the way into his own room, where Mrs. Hurst 
briefly explained the object of their visit, and an 
appointment was made for an interview, previous to 
which he w'ould search through the papers, and bring 
with him anything that appeared to bear on the 
matter. Then, with courteous ndieux, they parted. 

As they left the office, Mrs. Hurst said — 

“ You arc very fortunate, Madge. T began to think 
► Mr. Chatsworth would be too much for you. He cer- 
tainly shows you in what light the world will look at 
your enterprise.” 

“ Never mind, if I succeed. But the clerk will make 
amends for the master.” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

TIIR SIMDKR's I’AKLOUK. 

In a room at the back of a dingy office in Cornhill sat 
a man with a huge pile of letters before him, which he 
was rapidly opening and sorting into two smaller 
heaps, while others, after a hasty glance, were flung 
into the waste-paper basket at his side. 


There was nothing, either in the outward or the in- 
ward aspect of the ofiice, to warrant the notion that 
an extensive business, such as the correspondence 
would imply, was transacted there. But a glance at 
the occupant of the room showed that, if business was 
not there, it was not from want of brains or ability on 
his part. The more just conclusion would be that the 
nature and amount of business in this case could not 
be judged by appearances. No one who saw Jonas 
Hawkey for the first time could fail to be struck with 
the indications of character as revealed in the lines of 
his face. A somewhat Spanish type of head, high, 
narrow, dark-haired ; olive complexion, coal-black 
piercing eyes, and an aquiline nose which somehow 
reminded one of a bird of prey. When, however, one 
heard him speak, the comparison seemed to vanish for 
that of a serpent. Until you heard him speak, you 
wondered how anyone could place confidence in a 
man possessing that rapacious nose and those cruel 
glittering eyes ; but when you did hear him, you 
could well imagine how hard it would be to break 
through the wiles of that seductive tongue, especially 
if you happened to be a victim drawn by some pinch- 
ing necessity to seek some post in his power to be- 
stow, or with some cash to invest in his flattering 
companies. 

On this occasion he was busily engaged in reading 
and sorting answers to a certain advertisement which 
had appeared in the papers for two days previously. 
That advertisement read thus — 

“ .SF.CRET.\RY. — Wantkd, for .a T.imitcd Liability Comp.nny, pay- 
ioK large dividends, a gentleman to, fill the above post. Must be active 
and energetic, and able to invest capital in the Company. Salary, ;^4oi> 
per annum, together with to per cent, on the sum invested. Apply to 
Secretary, care of J. H., l''Iderbcny C'oiut, Cornhill.” , 

The replies to this had been pouring in by every 
post since noon on the previous day, but, to judge by 
the heap of rejected epistles in his waste-paper 
basket, none were of a satisfactory nature. One, 
however, seemed at length to meet his approval. It 
ran thus — 

“Dear Sir,— lam most .anxious to put my son, who is a most ex- 
cellent and well-disposed young man, into a gentlemanly position in the 
City, and your Company seems, from the descinptioH, to be just the 
very occupation for him. What is the lowest sum that would be 
accepted by the Directors for the appointment of Secretary ? An early 
answer will oblige 

*' Yours truly, 

” Martha Baggs.’* 

“ You will do,” he muttered to himself ; and, select- 
ing paper lieaded with the Company’s name, he wrote 
a brief note, informing Mrs. Baggs that her letter 
would be laid at once before the directors, and a reply 
forwarded, with their decision. 

Just now he was at a pinch in his affairs. One of 
his Companies had run dry in its funds rather earlier 
than he expected ; its secretary, who was a man of 
his own stamp, foreseeing a speedy smash, and 
knowing also into whose hands most of the wreckage 
would float, anticipated him by absconding, with all 
ll:c cash he could lay his hands on. As this had hap- 
pened just as a call on the shares was being paid 
(which, indeed, was the exciting cause), there was 
naturally great exasperation. This, however, would 
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not have troubled Hawkey much ; but the proceeds of 
the call, which would have kept him in funds for a 
considerable time, being not in evidence, he was in 
great want of money, and much hampered in launching 
a new scheme ; for it was a maxim with him always to 
have a Company on the stocks, and often more than 
one ; so that there was an immediate and pressing 
necessity to replenish his means. 

But his luck this day was not yet exhausted. The 
clerk announced a visitor on business. He was a 
gentlemanly man, of about five-and- forty, whose fea- 
tures indicated high principles combined with nervous 
indecision. He came in, hat in hand, bowing timidly 
as Hawkey pompously motioned him to a chair, and 
condescendingly inquired the nature of his business. 
He answered that he wished for further particulars 
as to the secretaryship just advertised. “ What 
was the nature of the business which the Company 
was doing, and what would be the duties of the 
secretary ? ” 

Instead of replying, Hawkey asked what his previ- 
ous experience had been, whether he could influence 
capital, and what amount he could invest himself. To 
these queries he replied that he had friends who would 
invest if they were satisfied that the Company was a 
sound one, but that he had not thought of investing 
any himself. 

“Indeed,’^ said Hawkey, willi a sneer. “1 don’t 
know that you would have much chance with the 
directors. 1 may tell you that they have already 
applications from several gentlemen who arc pre- 
pared to invest in the Company, one to the extent of a 
thousand pounds.” 

Watching for a moment or so, to see if this shot had 
told. Hawkey continued', looking at his victim with a 
benevolent smile, his head inclined a liltle over one 
shoulder, and the joined tips of his fingers delicately 
pointed toward liis visitor— 

“You could hardly expect your application to have 
much chance against those ; now, would you 

With a lamb-likc expression of face, the victim 
admitted that fact. 

“With your knowledge of City life,” continued 
Hawkey, still with the .same benevolent smile, “you 
must know that these appointments, like everything 
else, are looked upon as matters of business, and dealt 
with accordingly. It is nothing but right that those 
who aspire to fill these influential and lucrative posi- 
tions should take their share of the responsibility and 
expense attending the formation of these Companies, 
and prove the genuineness of their interest by the ex- 
tent of their investments.” 

Hawkey sat opposite his victim, keenly watching the 
effect of his words. Would the fish bite Mortifica- 
tion and irresolution were marked on the visitor’s face. 
He rose to go, but turned on his heel. as he did so, 

saying, “ I am afraid 1 cannot ” Then he paused 

again. “What is the lowest amount the directors 
would be likely to accept ? ” 

“ It would depend on the influence a man could 


bring to bear on the matter. One man with five 
hundred might be worth more than another with a 
thousand— if he had more means of influencing outside 
capital.” 

“ Could you not give some idea of what would be 
needed ? ” 

“ I could not say off-hand, of course. It rests with 
the directors ; but any offer you irtadc should be 
submitted to them.” 

“Would four hundred be accepted.^” dubiously 
asked the victim. 

“ I can hardly say ; it is very small. As I said just 
now, It rests with the directors. I can say this,” he 
added, in a tone of encouragement : “ 1 will take care 
that your application is put before them. After all, it 
IS a matter of business : the more you can give for a 
thing, the better article you can get for your money.” 

The victim paused irresolutely. 

“ Do you think five hundred would do ? ” he asked. 

“ Five hundred sounds better than four hundred. 
I think the directors would be more influenced by it.” 

“ I think 1 might manage that,” said the victim, still 
irresolute. 

“ Suppose you fill up the application, and say five 
hundred,” rejoined Hawkey, in a cheerful tone. “ No 
harm would be done, even if nothing came of it. And 
if it is accepted, you will have your four hundred a 
year and ten per cent, on your investment, besides a 
first-class position in the City. Why, your patronage 
alone will be worth another hundred and fifty a year 
to you.” 

“You don’t say so?” said the victim, illogically. 
“ I had no idea of that. It is worth thinking of, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Well managed, the position ought to be a apod six 
hundred a year for you, at the lowest figure,” Wturned 
Hawkey. 0 

“ Would the directors wait till I could sell out, do 
you think ?” asked the victim, now as nervously eager 
as before he was shy. 

“ As 1 said at first,” replied Hawkey, “we have one 
applicant for the post who has offered to invest a 
thousand pounds. But, between ourselves, his business 
abilities are not of the best, and 1 think in all proba- 
bility the directors would prefer your knowledge of 
the world to his inexperience ; though he has the 
advantage of you in point of means.” 

“ Well, I will sign the application,” said the other, 
tickled, instead of warned, by this delicate flattery. 

Hawkey produced the printed form of application ; 
and the victim was trapped, wincing, however, as he 
found the application was a double-barrelled one ; 
being not only a proposal for the vacant post, but a 
contract to take up shares, which binds very tight 
indeed when duly impressed with a stamp at Somerset 
House. 

“ A mere formality,” said Hawkey. “ One would be 
useless without the other. The directors would not look 
at one minus the other.” 

END OF LHAl'TER THK 
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A LAKELAND VOYAGE. 


A RE you ready 
^ for’rard?” 



‘‘ Ay, ay ! 

“(jive way, 
llicn.” 

Tvvo pairs iif 
sculls dij) the 
water, and the 
Ripple shoots 
out into the 
shallow stream- 
let which, after a 
merry race down 
Borrowdale, rolls 
lazily into that 
jjem of Eng- 
lish lakes, Der- 
went water, close 
to the falls of 
famed Lodore. 

The rain is 

coming down in real Lakeland fashion, and the crest 
line of Catbclls is hidden by misty vapour, whilst 
straight ahead the clouds twist and wreathe around the 
front of Skiddaw and sweep in moist battalions over 
grim old Saddleback. Altogether it is not exactly the 
sort of day on which one usually goes afloat for mere 
pleasure, and we have had some little difficulty in 
making the boat-keeper understand we really wished 
to charter one of his fleet. 

We were a jovial party (eight all told — “ walking 


COCKKRMOUTII CASTLE. 


{J'yom a photo^ 


by Messrs, Poultou 
^Lee.) 


the Lake district) imprisoned, at the foot of Borrowdale 
by a resolute downpour. When the first raindrops 
fell upon us tramping along under Castlerigg, we had 
cheered our souls with the thought that at last we 
should look upon Lodore in all the glories of a cataract, 
and be convinced that sometimes at least ‘Mhc waters 
come down ’’ there in a manner worthy of Southey’s 
vcr.ses ; but when next morning showed the clouds low 
upon the mountains and the rain descending still, wc 
hegan to teel the monotony of it, and by the time 
luncheon was over were ready to entertain any idea 
that promised variety. A line of rain-filled wherries 
drawn u]) on the shore opposite the* hotel suggested a 
pull upon the lake to a brace of aejuatic minds and so 
we had baled and launched the Ripple^ and put off 
with two fayre passengers aboard who ciiose rather to 
brave the elements than to endure the ennui of an 
afternoon indoor.s. 

So ht‘re we be after an hour's leisurely voyaging 
down the rain-pitted bosom of Derwentwatcr at its 
northern end, drifting into the mouth of the little river 
which runs out to join Bassenthwaite Lake some four 
miles off, and thence e scaping to flow on past Cocker- 
mouth's ancient castle to Workington and the Irish 
Sea. 

Its current, swollen almost bank high, grasps our 
keel and carries us under spreading beech trees and 
past a trim-kept lawn to a grassy corner, where at the 
foot of a long water-slide the Greta pours its yellow 
toircnt into the ocean-bound Derwent. The sight 
of those tossing, foaming rapids rouses at once the 
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rnnoeing instinct in the breasts of both our crew. 
What a splendid chance I Hut the passengers ! The 
risk of capsizing the light craft, or at any rate half- 
filling her, our experience tells us is great, and for a 
moment \vc resist the longing nobly, and hold up 
against the stream, till the tempter suddenly gets the 
upper hand, and Stroke cries hastily — 

“ Shall we shoot these rapids ? 

Two pairs of bright eyes in the stern-sheets flash a 
gleeful assent. How is all too willing, and with a couple 
of short strokes gets the Ripple headed straight for the 
rush. 

‘‘ Sit steady and keep cool. ” 

With a lurch and one long roll the boat buries her 
nose into the swirling whirl, then lifting herself bravely, 
clashes down the madly tearing stream which leaps at 
her and flings spitefully its wavelets inboard. The 
banks slide past at railway speed, and even the racing 
river cannot keep pace with us as we dash onward, 
and with a last leap shoot out into the smoother reach 
below the rapid. Now comes the<5tug of war, for the 
Ripple must be got up stream again ; but how to do it 
with no tow-line aboard is a puzzling problem which 
we discuss until a bend shows us Portinscale Hridge 
spanning our watery way, and the passengers beg us to 
“just row thiough it’’ befoi^e we turn ; and* so perforce 
vve dive under its one arch and emerge into the soak- 
ing rain again. And here the die is cast, for just 
below another long dancing rapid stretches seductively 


DERWKNTWATKR AND SKIDDAW. 
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its foaming arms towards us, and none aboard has 
strength enough to resist the river Siren, and before 
ever the Ripple feels the quickening current a reckless 
voyager proposes - 

“ Let us try and get right through into Hassen- 
thwaile.” . 

The other three receive the proposal with enthusiasm, 
and so, throwing prudence to the winds, we resolve to 
try to make the passage. Onward we sweep past 
sedges which are trailing their lithe lengths in the 
flood and willows, whose branches whip and thrash the 
swirling water ; plenty of “ fresh ” below, and a clear 
course ahead, makes our task an easy one, our only 
care being to keep in mid-stream and not drive under the 
bending trees. Hut a mile below the bridge the river 
has lost its guileless look, and begins to lash and foam 
round sharp corners and dash amongst half-hidden 
boulders, and thrice in as many minutes do we run 
stem on into the banks, spun round on treacherous 
back-washes. 

“Easy, How : we had better let her drive down stern 
first.’’ 

That stalwart oarsman rather inclines to mutiny at 
such a precaution, but Stroke is firm, for snags and 
rocks arc becoming too plentiful to be trilled with, and 
he has no mind to upset in mid-stream, or see our frail 
craft rip a plank from end to end. So round the boat 
is swung, the passengers are moved amidships, and 
the crew stand up, one forward and one aft, dipping 
each a scull paddlewise when the course is clear, and 
plunging it butt first to fend off from the foam-marked 
boulders. And well is it we are voyaging thus, for as 
we shoot a sharp bend, two rocks rise suddenly before 
us, half blockfng the channel and leaving only a narrow 
passage between them down which the river leaps 
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with a tearing hiss. It is too late to check our way ; 
there is nothing for it but one bold dash for the very 
middle, and if we miss it, good-bye to reaching 
Bassenthwaite ; the upturned Ripple may, but her ship- 
wrecked crew assuredly will not. 

“ Look out to starboard, there,” cries Stroke, as he 
lunges at the left-hand boulder with his scull, and with 
one fateful thrust lifts the boat's stern into the narrow- 
gap, and even as he shouts she sw'ings athwart the 
rushing current. But Bow has not canoed the rapid 
Wharfe and rock-strewn Nidd for nothing, and before 
the stem catches the crag his scull is planted, and all 
his weight is thrown to hold the Rip}>le up. But the 
weight of the water behind is loo great, the scull bends 
like a whip and snaps off short, and only the prompt 
ness with which he plunges his arms shoulder-dce|) 
into the flood and by main force shoves the stern out 
from the rock saves us from a capsize, f’his is the 
last effort of the Derwent to stop us, though, and a few 
more twists and one long curve carry us triumphantly 
out into Bassenthwaite. 

We have certainly done the deed, and feel proud 
enough of it; but .what now^ ? The outlook is not a 
very cheery one. A strong headwind is blowing down 
the lake : the only inn is at the further end, three and 
a half good miles awny : we have only one whole 
of sculls : it is already 6 p.in. : Lodore is eight 
behind us, and if we do not turn up 
before dark, there will be anxiety and 
unrest there : we are all four drenched, 
and still the rain comes down. 

A council of war is held, and we 
decide to land and make for a farm- 
house w’hosc chimneys show above a 
belt of trees three fields from the lake ; 
so driving the Ripple ashore on a pebbly 
beach, wc trudge through the meadow 
grass, and invade the rickyard. A 
buxom woman opens tiu* door, and in a 
few luomenls we arc steaming before 
her kitchen fire and she is bustling 
about to brew some tea for tlic chilled 
quartet. Her husband is away at Kes- 
wick, witli their only horse, so she can- 
not get us to Lodore, and slie knows no 
nearer place where we ran get a steed 
than “ TPheasant." 'riiiiher, then, we 
men set out, leaving our icllow-voyagcrs to dry 
selves before the blaze, whilst wc pla.sh three miles to 
get some conveyance, if the Fates be kind. Even 
with the rain stealing down our necks and the mud 
thick beneath our feet, wc can yet admire the beauties 
of this road which skirts the hake, winding under the 
shelter of Barf hell and Lords Scat, diving into wooded 
hollows, and climbing little hills which give us peeps 
of the forefront of Skiddaw still cloud-capped. 

Ah ! here is “ The Pheasant,” a very ideal country 
inn with roses trailing up its walls, whose host and 
hostess lend a ready hand to help us. A boy is sent 
to ‘ fetch up Bess, and by the time that somewhat 
leggy animal is put into a dogcart, which is a triumpli 
of local skill and workmanship, we have decided that, 


having seen our fellow-voyagers safely off Lodore- 
wards. in charge of the said l)oy who wc are assured 
is a careful and competent driver, we will relaunch the 
Ripple^ voyage hither, and take quarters for the night ; 
then next morning we will rise betimes and force a 
passage up the river back to Derwent water. Mine 
liost furnishes us with a pair of sculls, and his wife in- 
sists upon our taking two of her best cloaks for the 
comfort of the fayre passengers, and so wc drive off in 
stale, and half an hour later are launching our ship, 
having seen the trusty Jehu start with his convoy, who 
are charged to tell all whom it may concern that we 
‘‘ shall be back in time for breakfast.” 

With full complement of sculls and no weight aboard, 
we make the Ripple walk in spite of the stiff breeze 
ahead, and as tlic light is d\ing out of tlie cloud- 
dulled heavens wc moor her in a tiny landlocked 
creek, and crossing through a strip of plantation, reach 
the inn. 

lUcss us, what is that row Only mine host ham- 
mering at the door and calling out that coffee is ready ; 
and lo ! when wc stumble into the parlour there is a 
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dish of trout fried by himself, and as dainty a break- 
fast laid as ever you saw, albeit that the old grand- 
father clock in the corner by the chimney wants a few 
minutes to a quarter after four. 

I'he breeze is still fresh from the norVard, dead aft ; 
so rigging up a macintosh u[)oii a scull and boathook, 
we run gaily before it, chasing and chased by the tiny 
waves which flash and glitter in the morning sun. 
Here is the mouth of the Derwent, so down sail and 
out sculls, for it will be .i stiff pull against the stream 
which it is rolling down, and we shall have to. put our 
backs into it to make way at all. 

‘‘ Easy all ; we are not rowing a race.*’ 

Bow throv\s his sculls inboard and catches a pollard 
and holds manfully on to it whilst the water tears and 
races past. 

“Get ready. Let go ! ’ Again we buckle to, and 
pull amain. But the stream is beginning now to 
twist and turn, and with no steersman we arc into 
bushes and both banks every few strokes, so the rudder 
is shipped, and a hand goes to the helm, liut, alas! 
one oarsman can make no lieadway against the 
“ fresh, pull as he may ; vve have lost twenty yards. 
Tins won’t do ! So again Bow clings to a weeping 
willow, and we hold a parley. There is no question 
about it ; wc must have a line and tow the Ripple, 
or we shall never get her up that long bouldcr-siuddcd 
reach ; what geese we were not to think of it before 
we waved adieu to “ The Pheasant ! ” 


LACE BRAID 


PRETTY style of embroidery has been 
introduced lately which turns to account 
some of the best of the lace braids, which 
— ** were in danger of being altogether for- 

gotten now that point lace is no longer made. The 
work has a rich appearance not often found in linen 
embroideries, and may be greatly varied with very 
little trouble. Linen, either white or coloured, should 
be chosen for a background, and ingrain silk, either 
filoselle or twist, is needed for the actual em- 
broidery, wliich is quite simple in character. It is 
not often that linen articles arc to be found ready 
traced with an appropriate pattern for this work, 
though many braiding designs can be thus executed. 
Point-lace patterns, such as are printed on pink or blue 
glazed calico, may sometimes be found stowed away on 
upper shelves, and nothing is better for the embroidery 
.now under consideration. The pattern .should be 
copied on tracing paper, and then transferred to the 
iii:cn with the aid of transfer cloth or paper. 

Few people have any idea of the variety to be had in 
lace braids. The best and finest arc of French manu- 
facture, and these are so delicate as to rival, as indeed 
they should do, the beauty of the stitches originally 
used with them. Such a braid as this is shown at B in 


A little further and Stroke is just going to spring 
from the gunwale on to the bank when he catches 
sight of a stolid-looking youth gazing at us from the 
further shore, so promptly puts into practice his pet 
principle of “never take any bother if you can get 
someone else to.” Yes, Bucolicus will get a caitrope 
from his father’s farm ; which he hands over to us in all 
its frayedness, a good three-quarters of an hour later. 
However, its strands are strong, so Bow and our 
new friend get it over their shoulders, Stroke shoves off 
into mid-stream, and the voyage is resumed. 

Oh, the pleasures of towing fro.m banks where no 
towpath is, but trees and bushes every yard or two 
necessitate a sort of skipping-rope performance, and 
intersecting hedges and ditches add to the slowness of 
progression. Nor is it only the men at the rope who 
have gymnastic feats to perform, for the helmsman 
jumps continuously forward to fend off the Ripple's 
stem from rough rocks ahead, and as quickly aft again 
to seize the yoke and put over the rudder before she 
can dart into the bank. However, wc stick to it, 
and somehow get along, up rapid after rapid, wading, 
poling, hauling, shoving as the sun swings through 
the sky, past high noon, and at last we float out once 
again into Derwentwater, muddy, tired, wet, thirsty, 
and famished, yet triumphant. The same kindly 
breeze which blew us down Bassenthwaitc still holds, 
and wafts us back to Lodore, where vve arrive, not in 
time for breakfast, but for afternoon-tea. 
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FK;. 2. A I’KW WAYS OF USING THE BRAIDS. 

Fi^. I, and a much coarser make of the same type of h 
liraid will be found at A. Both are useful in their way, !< 

but tliey should not be used on the same piece of f 

work, as the coarse one will spoil the effect of the finer 
make and this will cause the thicker braid to appear a 
clumsy. The braid given at c is quite different from q 
the lirst two, and indeed it resembles that type of braid t( 
known technically as galon,’’ which is largely used in tl 
combination with crochet.' It is employed principally li 
for large, bold patterns in which there is a large pro- L 
portion of straight lines, as, 
being rather thick, it does not 

lend itself well to the tracing HRBHRHBHHHBI 
out of curves. In sewing it ' 

down, the stitches should be . s* % 

taken through the holes at the *;v; . \ 

edges, and may be so dis- ' T : 'i 

posed as to form arrow-heads, ■ ^ 

(Tosses, or stars. A great r’"" 

ileal depends upon the way in ^ \ 

which such a galon as this is * 

(.aught down to the linen, or ^ ^ 

nothing better than an effect ^ 'X I' '< 

of commonplace braiding will 

be obtained. ^ >7^ 

A far lighter make of braid 

is that in D, but, being rather • 

broiid, it is rarely used except 
for the straight boundary lines ’ ' " 

that are often run round the 
edges of a fully worked border, ; ■ „ 

or down the sides of a linen 
slip of which the princij^al 
decoration is placed at the 
ends. Besides the 

arrow-heads, or any other ffg. 3.- 


IPIIPIIIIPPI^^ ornamental stitch that is used 
entirely at tlic edges of this 
braid, a line of darning in 
coloured silk should be carried 
down the middle. Sometimes 
small stars or rosettes can be 
•, worked at intervals along the 

braid, or, if something still more 
r elaborate be needed, it is a good 

plan to decorate it with raised 
... 14. . 4 rings of buttonhole stitch. These 

arc cxtrcmcly effective, and by 
Ol' ^#VV|\ means difficult to manage. 

riie cotton or silk is twisted 
round a pencil, or a slender 
stick of some kind, until the 
ring is of the desired thickness. 
It is then slipped off the stick 
and covered tiatly and evenly 
buttonholing, when it is 
^'v ^ f ' ‘ ^ ready to be caught down to the 

braid from the wrong side. Such 
rings may be made either with 
white or coloured threads. 

The braid shown at E is very 
valuable in this kind of em- 
broidery, the double picot edge rendering it rich- 
looking when caught down with coloured silks. 
Further details of the method of employing it will be 
given later on. 'I'he braid K is tliat known in France 
as cotton “soutache.” It is very narrow and fine, and 
quite soft. The best makes are, it is perhaps needless 
to say, only to be had at the first-class shops ; but as 
they cost but a few pence a yard, few workers are 
likely to find fault with them on account of expense. 
Uncommon and durable embroidery is now often 
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executed with coloured varieties of this braid^ and, as 
will be seen hereafter, they lend themselves to several 
different kinds of work. 

The last braid illustrated (g) is the ordinary purl 
edging familiar to all lace workers. Having the picots 
along only one side, it is used in embroidery principally 
as an edging, and is often carried round the outside lines 
of scallops or Vandykes, which are themselves outlined 
with a straight-edged braid. 'I he ordinary lace braid, 
which has a plain edge on each side, is not shown 
here, because it is less uncommon, but it can be used 
for most of the purposes for which those illustrated 
are suite(i. The price of these braids varies slightly 
according to their quality, but the average cost of a 
piece containing three dozen yards is onc-and-sixpence. 
That shown in a and n is the dearest make of all, three 
d02!en yards of the best quality costing two-and- 
elcvenpencc. The soutache in v is about a penny a 
yard, the coloured makes being rather dearer. La 
Maison Helbronncr, in Oxford Street, introduced the 
embroidery originally, and all the materials are to be 
had there. I'he coloured soutache may be had from 
the Decorative Needlework Society, 17, Sloane Street, 
or direct from the Comptoir Alsacien, 15, Rue de 
rOp^ra, Paris. A single skein will come by sample 
post quite inexpensively. 

A few ways of sewing down the braids arc given in 
Fig. 2 ; the method chosen must of course depend in 
great measure upon the style of the pattern and the 
space at the disposal of the worker. The “anti- 
macassar’’ braid, as it is sometimes called, lends 
itself particularly well to the use of embroidery stitches 
upon the medallions, though there is no room except 
for the simplest. In the top line of braid three stitches 


—two slanting ones crossed 
by an upright stitch *— are 
placed in the middle of each 
oval. If the braid is laid 
along a tolerably straight line, 
no further stitching is neces- 
sary ; but if the pattern is 
curved the braid will not keep 
ill position unless it be sewn 
down with stitches of fine 
white thread made before the 
coloured embroidery is exe- 
cuted. 

In the second row of braid 
it is the spaces between the 
medallions that are embroid- 
ered. Here a short upright 
stitch is carried over the cord 
close to the end of each oval. 
The space between these up- 
right stitches is decorated with 
one long upright stitch crossed 
by two slanting ones, thus 
forming another sort of star 
and a particularly effective 
pattern. 

The third ^tyle of securing 
the braid is to be recom- 
mended for articles that are likely to have rather hard 
wear and to be often in the wash-tub. A straight - or 
nearly straight — stitch is to be taken here through 
each of the picots at the edge of the braid, the length 
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of the stitches varying," according to the space at com- 
uiancl. Also, if variety is desired, they may be made 
longer and sloped so that they suggest the beards of 
an ear of barley. I'his resemblance may be increased 
when occasion offers by using one medallion only of 
the braid for each car, and working a stalk and the 
beards upon it. This use of the braid opens too wide 
a range to enable me to follow it up just now. Suffice 


into Vandykes, thus forming a very rich decoration 
along the sides of a tca-cloth. Any worker with a 
tolerably correct eye should be able to manage this 
without a traced outline, 'riie securing stitches are 
placed across the cord at. the tip of cacli vandyke, and 
a straight stitch is taken through the second and third 
picots of each medallion. An arrow-iiead arrange- 
ment of three stitches, with a straight one at the base 



fIG. 6.— MUSLIN CLOTH I'OK SMALL TEA-TKAY. 


it to say that in Germany net curtains arc often orna- 
mented with sprays of flowers and leaves made of lace 
braids, and arranged to set in high relief, very much in 
the style of tlie raised applique executed many years 
ago. 

The fine braid shown at U in Fig. i does not admit 
of so much embroidery as does the coarser kind. It 
is often used as in the fourth line in Fig. 2, the securing 
stitches being carried over the tiny space of cord left 
between each oval. This is generally sufficient ; but 
occasionally a wee stitch is taken through each of the 
edge picots, in the manner shown in the preceding row. 
Also these tiny ovals lend themselves especially well 
to the working of a wee cross-stitch in the middle. 

The last row shows how the braid may be curved 


of it, is then worked between every pair of ovals. 
This is a litlle palter n that would lend itself well to 
the use of silk of several colours, the arrow-heads being 
of a different tint from the rest of the stitches. 

In Fig. 3 will be found a very good example of a 
border worked in lace braid embroidery upon ordinary 
white linen. The design was adapted from an old- 
fiishioned point-lace pattern, and is particularly well 
suited for this purpose, as there are sundry small flowers 
and leaves here and there which take? off from the 
formality of the rest of the work. It will be seen that 
all the principal lines are followed with the braid 
shown at B in Fig. 1. 'fhis is caught down with over- 
cast stitches between each medallion of pale blue 
filoselle, three strands liaving been employed. The 
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effect of lace wheels within the scallops is j^ained by 
working a satin-stitch dot, from which radiate the 
eight stitches serving as the spokes. Various little 
dots and finely-worked scrolls render this pattern a 
cross between embroidery and lace. 'I'he work is by 
no means to be despised when it is carried out with 
white flax threads alone. If carefully done, it has 
almost exactly the effect of a rich piece of lace ap- 
pliqu^ io the foundation material. 

The example given in Fig. 4 should be acceptable 
to all who scarcely like to own it, but who are really 
not very skilful with their needles where elaborate 
embroideries are concerned. As may be judged by 
the illustration, an excellent effect may be gained very 
easily. It is imich the custom just now to embroider 
huge monograms, or initials, or even the name itself 
upon such things as tea-cloths, sham sheets, bed- 
spreads, perambulator covers, and the like. When 
these arc done in satin-stitch, considerable labour and 
much time are involved ; but few people could feel 
anything but satisfied with the result obtained by lace 
braid. The braid shown in K (Fig. 1) is the most 
suitable for this purpose, owing to its lace edge. All 
that is required is to outline the letters with this, 
sewing down the braid with stitches of coloured silk 
taken over the cord between the picots. In the case 
of large letters these stitches need l)c placed only 
between every two picots, but if they are very small it 
is advisable to work them between every little loop. 
This is quite easy to do, and will be found no trial to 
the eyesight. Coloured silk should be used, but it 
should be genuinely ingrain, or the dye will rim 
into the braid the first time it is washed or 
cleaned. 

Wherever the pattern widens out at nil, as in the tail 
of the V and the upstrokes of .he M in the illustration, 
the spaces encloscil by the braid should be filled in 
with some f.mcy stitch, such as fish-bone, coral or 
feather-stitch worked with silk, in the same way, 
wherever any part of the letter becomes converted into 
a circle, as at the beginning of tlic word figured here, 
the ring should be closely filled in with French knots 
also made with coloured silk. By adding other orna- 
mental Stitches the name may be made very rich 
and effective, but the embroidery may possibly lose its 
attractions for the ordinary worker if too elaborate. 
Now that gold thread will bear washing and is fine 
enough to pass through the eye of a large needle, 
it can be used upon linen materials, and is charming 
when placed with these laee braids. It can be 
employed to form stars and other stitches, such as arc 
shown in Fig. i, or it ran be used to fill up scrolls and 
thick strokes of letters, exactly in the same way as are 
the silk stitches in Fig. 4. 

The metliod of using the coloured lace braids is 
shown in Fig 5. Here there is a dainty little 
spray, c[uitc different in style from any of the other 
specimens. The braid is so tine that dt will pass 
readily through the eye of a crewel needle. Large 
stitches are then made with the soutache wherever the 


design requires them. For instance, even the longest 
strokes of the leaves in Fig. 5 are made with only one 
stitch. Care is necessary, however, to keep the braid 
quite flat upon the surface of the material, and each 
stitch is held in place with one of coloured cotton 
carried down the middle of the braid for about half its 
length. The little flowers and all the single leaves, as 
well as the more complicated leaves in the illustration, 
arc worked thus, the steins and stamens being put in 
in the ordinary way with small crewel stitches. The 
general idea of this work was no doubt borrowed from 
the China ribbon embroidery fashionable nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. As linen can now be had in so many 
artistic and beautiful shades of colour, it is open to the 
average worker to make all kinds of tasteful sachets, 
towels, for covering those in actual use, and toilet 
cloths, to say nothing of bedspreads, for which this 
soutache embroidery is very well adapted. It is used 
also not infrequently for marking pocket-handkerchiefs 
and larger articles, the braid being employed much 
in the same way as that in the name illustrated. 
On handkerchiefs the ornamental stitches used with 
the braid, which must itself be the finest make obtain- 
able, must be of the most delicate description, and 
white is preferable to colours. 

The last of my examples (Fig. 6) is a cloth for a small 
lea-tray made of a good quality of white book-muslin. 
About two inches from each edge arc run five rows 
of soutache, a space equal to the width of the braid 
being left between each line. At the corners, where 
the five rows meet, they arc carefully darned over and 
under each other, thus forming a network of tiny 
squares. Small French knots^ worked with lace 
thread, arc placed in these squares, and they arc 
sprinkled also at equal distances along the muslin 
between the rows of braid. Beyond the braiding at 
the edge of the muslin will be found on each side one 
oblong space and two square spaces, the latter being 
at the corners. These have to be filled in with simple 
star, or floral, designs worked (piite easily with white 
lace thread. The stitches used in the original 
were principally buttonhole and chain-stitclt ; French 
knots, as usual, formed the centres of. the formal 
flowers. The design, it must be remembered, cannot 
be traced on this muslin, which soils very readily. It 
must therefore be drawn with pen and ink upon a 
scrap of glazed calico and tacked at the back of the 
muslin. Of course the embroidery stitches must on 
no account be taken through the calico. After the 
work is finished, the muslin should be edged with fine 
lace, and the effect will be greatly improved if it be 
lined with soft silk of some pretty colour. The making 
of such dainty mats and doyleys is very pleasant work, 
and that it is by no m^ans trying or even expensive is 
proved by the fact that those fropi which the idea of 
the one illustrated was borrowed were executed by an 
old lady of over eighty years of age, and who was at 
that time a member of a well-known work society, 
through which she added slightly to her scanty 
income. , Ellen T. Masters. 



A RULER OF PRINCES. 


acquaintanrc \hou^ht him 

periencod men in Uic service, 
V yf however, looked upon his 

pi'omotion as a doubtful ad- 

, of those places where a man 
initjht do splendid work, yet never be known except 
to two or three officials, who would keep their 
knowledge to themselves ; and, on the other hand, the 
State was placed in one of those ticklish positions 
where an error of judgment on the part of the Resident 
might produce a catastrophe which would trouble the 
Empire. 

But when Franklyn, on the strength of his appoint- 
ment, married pretty Miss Garway, the most charming 
of General Garway’s charming daughters, it was the 
old fellows who congratulated him on his luck in 
having such a sweet little wife to pet and make much of. 


The younger men, while doing full justice to Miss 
Garway’s charms, and admitting that you could not 
have a jollier girl for a parly or a picnic, wondered a 
little to each other that a clever fellow like Franklyn 
should care to tic himself for life to a mere doll. 

Franklyn took the happy view of both his new con- 
ditions. He was a happy-tempered man ; and when he 
and his young wife set out for Jalpoor, he had no 
more pressing anxieties than a fear lest the climate 
might disagree with Eva’s health, or that she might be 
disappointed at there being no European eyes to ap- 
preciate the tasteful and voluminous trousseau, which 
reiiuircd a bullock-cart to itself on their journey. 

'Fhe event justified his confidence. Mrs. Franklyn 
was honestly in love with her husband, and was happy 
in displaying her pretty gowns solely for his admiration. 
Her only grievance in life was that her husband 
declared she looked charming in everything she put 
on, and could not be educated into appreciating the 
superiority of ‘‘ best over “ second best.” 

Hut before ICva had had time to tire of the task of 
teaching him, her interest in her gowns faded in the 
greater intiTcst of certain smaller garments ; and if 
Franklyn had thought his young wife perfection as 
a bride, as the mother of his child she was simply 
adorable. 







‘ HE took: refuge in a distant and stately 
SALAAM (/. 506). 
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He seemed likely to be as happy in his work as in 
his home. 

The Kajah of Jalpoor, who had proved a stum* 
blinj^-block to many of Franklyii’s predecessors, died 
within a few months of the new Resident’s appoint- 
ment. 

Then came one of those ticklish moments which 
the elders of the service had forecast. The new Kajah 
was a minor ; and the old Ranee, the late Rajah’s 
mother, was intriguing on behalf of a worthless and 
incapable son of her own, while the two neighbouring 
chiefs of Mandwar and Kalora w-ere eagerly watching 
for any signs of weakness in Jalpoor, which they per- 
chance might turn to iheir own proht. 

Franklyn managed affairs at this crisis with judg- 
ment and foresight. 

He threw' the whoh* of his influence on the side of 
the young (hief, who was also supported by the 
Minister of the late Rajah, a man called Chunder Mul. 
He was one of those able and patriotic men who are 
sometimes to be found in the native Indian States, and 
a real friendship sprang up between the h'.nglishman 
and the native gentleman, in spite of the social gulf 
which yawned between them. 

Franklyn was aware that Chunder Mul never left his 
presence, after shaking hands with him, without going 
instantly to wash away the pollution which the touch 
of the unclean Fnglishman had occasioned ; while, as 
for Eva, he could not bring himself to touch her at all, 
and, on the rare occasions when they met, he took 
refuge in a distant and stately salaam. Eva thought 
it was from a sense of his inferiority to an English- 
woman — and Franklyn let her think so. 

Yet, in spite of all, the manhood of the two men 
triumphed over the deep separation of rare and 
training, and each knew the other to be a brave and 
ujiright gentleman. 

Franklyn forgave Chunder Mul his fanaticism, and 
Chunder Mul almost forgave him his uncleanness. 

P'or three years they worked heartily together ; the 
State of Jalpoor })ro.spcred greatly, and the two 
dependent territories of Mandwar and Kalora — over 
which Franklyn had to exercise such supervision as 
he could — were kept sullenly quiet. 

.Mcanw'hile M;in Deo, the young Rajah, was nearing 
his majority. His education had been the object of 
anxious solicitude to his two mentors, and, so far, their 
efforts had been crowned w iih success. 

They had managed to save the boy from the corrup- 
tion which too often ruins an Indian prince in mind 
and body before he even reaches the threshold of 
manhood. The virtues of his proud and warlike 
ancestors revived in Man Deo, just enough touched by 
civilisation to soften their fiercer cpialities, anti he bore 
no resemblance to the demoralised w'ho 

is but too often the outcome of a “ protected ” State. 

Everything gave promise of a happy future, when 
the sky Wc^s suddenly overcast. It was .a strange 
destiny which connected the fortunes of tho.se little 
half-civilised native States with questions of European 
politics, and the ins and outs of Downing Street. Yet 
a change of Government at home, which resulted in a 


spirited foreign policy in India, was the real cause of 
the disturbance of the equilibrium in Jalpoor. 

When the news slowly trickled through Mandwar, 
Kalora, and Jalpoor, of the check which the English 
had received on a far-distant frontier, the stifled 
aspirations, and curbed ambitions, which Franklyn 
had steadily repressed, awoke once more to life and 
activity. 

'I'hc stealthy influence of the old Ranee made itself 
felt again. She thought that here was again a chance 
to push the inteicst.s of her unwoilhy kivourite, Hamira 
Deo, and she bribed Ram Singh, the Rajah of Mand- 
war, to take his ])ari. 

Ram Singh, a young, dissolute, but ambitious man, 
took the Ranee’s money, while intending to play his 
own game, 'riicrc was a debatable territory, w'hich 
had been a bone of contention bctw'ecn the three 
States, and, though the paramount power iiad long 
ago decided the dispute in favour of Jalpoor, Mand- 
war and Kalora, with true Hindoo tenacity, had never 
a(:(|uiosced in the award. 

With the growing prosperity of Jalpoor, and the pro- 
mising disposition of its young Rajah, the chiefs of 
Mandwar and Kalora saw that all chance of reversing 
the decision, and getting what they thought their rights, 
was vanishing away for ever. Might it not be well to 
make one bold stroke for their recovery, now that the 
ever-walcliful eye of the Rritish Government was 
fixed with anxious intensity upon that other frontier ? 

C hunder Mul was too astute and too watchful not 
ti) have an idea of what was on foot, but he found it 
difficult to arou.se PTanklyn to a sense of danger, till 
his forebodings were realised in a melancholy fashion, 
by his own sudden and mysterious death. 

It was given out that Cdiuudcr Mul had succumbed 
to an attack of cholera ; but public rumour ascribed 
liis death to poison, and pointed to the Ranee as the 
instigator of the crime. 

There was no evidence, however, to prove that 
Chunder Mul had not died a natural death ; the native 
physicians might have been bribed or intimidated, and 
the PTiglish doctor, who was attached to the Residency, 
had no power to interfere with anything outside. The 
affair remained a secret which was never revealed ; 
and to this day it is uncertain whether Chunder Mul 
were poisoned or not. 

PTanklyn, however, had little doubt about the 
matter, and was only undecided as to whether t-.e 
Ranee was solely responsiVjle or whether she had 
merely been an instrument in the hands of Ram Singh. 

A fresh incident, hardly less alarming than Chunder 
Mill’s death, served to increase Franklyn’s perplexities. 
Mandwar and Kalora patched up a long-standing feud, 
a great durbar was held at which they were formally 
reconciled, and a joint application respecting their 
alleged claims was sent for PTanklyn to forward to 
Government. 

P'ranklyn despatched the petition of the two chiefs, 
but accompanied it with a communication of his own. 

He held that, the claim of the Rajahs of Mandwar 
and Kalora was quite unfounded, and could not 
be granted without inflicting flagrant injustice upon 
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HOLDING IIKK LITTLE CHILD LY THE HAND.” 


Jalpoor. At the same time he intimated tliat, if it were 
refused, there would probably be lively times in the 
territory over which he presided, and it would be wise 
to send up a small detachment of troops to support 
Jalpoor in case of need; for, thouj^h Jalpoor had a 
slight advantage in size over its two neighbours, it 
was no match for the combined strength of Kalora 
and M and war. 

A good regiment of native infantry, however, would 
make things quite safe for Jalpoor, and the show of 
force would be enough to overawe the other States 
and ensure a peaceable compliance with the decision 
of the Government; so Franklyn, having taken his 
precautions, calmly awaited his answer. 

His dismay was all the greater for his previous 
confidence when he received the expected reply. He 
was directed to do justice to jalpoor, but without 
irritating the susceptibilities of Kalora and Mandwar; 
and he must rely entirely upon moral force, as it would 
embarrass the Government to have to send him any 
material force at this juncture. 

The truth was, that every man available at tlie. 
moment was urgently needed on that other frontier. 


whereon the eyes ol Fngland were fixed in no indul- 
gent mood, and where the (Government of India could 
not afford to make mistakes. 

So Franklyn was told tlial a due display of firmness, 
on his part, would be enough to hold Kalora and 
Mandwar in check, and he might lineal en them with 
the vengeance of the Government, if they ventured to 
raise any disturbance. 

“And much good that will do to ])0or little Man 
J)co if he gels murdered meanwhih',' s.iid Franklyn 
bitterly to himself, while he cursed party govemincnt 
at home, and s[)iritcd policies abroail, and all other 
hindrances to what he deemed honest rule in India. 

“ What is the matter You look as solemn av a 
funeral.'^ 

It was F.va’s merry voice which broke in upon hi.s 
reflections. .She was standing in the verandah outside 
his room, holding her little child by the hand ; they 
had come round to see what wa.s keeping him so long 
from breakfast. 

Franklyn .started as he suddenly realised that others 
besides Man Deo might be in danger. 

For a second’s space he stared wildly at his young 
wife; hut she had turned towards the child, and did not 
catch his glance. Little Kvc. however, noticed 
soinetliing, and, in her baby speech, she told 
him not to be afraid. 

“She thinks I shall scold you for keeping us 
waiting,” said Kva, laughing. “ She’s such a wi.se 
little thing -wiser than 1 am already,” and, as she 
spf)ke, she pressed her own bright face against the 
grave firce of little ICvc, whose solemn eyes were 
fixed on her father with the preternaturally wise 
expression one only sees in infants. 

“ 1 am afraid Eve thinks too much,” replied 
Fr.inklyn, recovering his composure after that brief 
moment of self-betrayal. “ She looks quite pale iliis 
morning. I’m sure she ought to have a change. 
Don’t you think it might be a good plan to lake her 
to your mother’s, now she is at Jumlah ?” 

“ Why, how nervous you are ! 'riiere isn’t really 
.Tuytiiing the matter w'ith her, and 1 believe Jalpoor 
is ([uite as healthy as Jumlah.” 

“ 1 don’t feel comfortable about her,” persisted 
Fr.inklyn. “ 1 think I’ll speak to Eliot about her.” 
ICva stared at her husband in undisguised wonder. 
“Why, h'.ve has always been pale I ’’she exclaimed ; 
“ but if you are anxious, 1 don’t mind asking Dr. 
Eliot to .see her, just to quiet your mind/’ 

“ 'I'hank you,” replied Franklyn. “ I shall see Eliot 
this morning, and I’ll ask him to step up, and if there’s 
any danger ” 

“ Danger ! What do you mean ? IGvc is really 
quite well ; how can there be any danger?” 

“Oh, teething perhaps. I don’t understand these 
things, but 1 don’t feel satisfied about the child ; and 
you know, dearest, if it should turn out I am right, 

and we had not taken every precaution ” 

Kva burst into tears at the idea, and when Dr. 
Eliot came in, after an interview with her husband, he 
found her prepared to carry out anything ho might 
suggest. ^ 
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It is true she felt much puzzled Jis to what could be ^ “ You had better go/’ urged Franklyn. 
amiss with Iut, and wondered how she could have “ I am always glad to be of use to Mrs, Franklyn 
been blind in a matter of such importance. It only and the little one, but my real business is to take care 

showed the extraordinary cleverness of her husband of you.” 

that he should have detected a hidden danger which Franklyn breathed freely again when he knew his 
had escaped her own devoted care. wife and child to be in safety. The paralysing fear 

Dr. Eliot further bewildered her bv the length and which had seized upon him at the thought of their 

profusion of the words he iij^cd. At the end of his possible danger had been a revelation to him. 

visit, she only understood th.it it was necessary for He realised that in a sudden emergency which in- 
Eve to leave Jalpoor as soon as possible, or there was volved their safety, he might possibly lose his nerve 
no knowing what might not happen. and make some awful mistake. 

“But Jalpoor is sucli a healthy place/’ protested As he watched the last of the little procession wind- 
poor Eva. ing round tlic mountain path, he drew a long breath of 

“ So it is, as a rule : but I assure you it won’t suit relief, his heart filled with a deep sense of thankfulness, 
little Eve. 'lake her to juinlah till those troublesome and he turned back to his lonely house to give his 
teeth are through. Mr. Franklyn tells me he may whole mind to the welfare of Jalpoor. 

have business there in two or three months, and then The position of the place was strong, and it had 
he can bring you both back again, and Eve will be once been well fortified. Franklyn took counsel with 

quite safe by that lime.” jcy Singh, who had the command of Jalpoor’s forces, 

‘^Two or three months 1 Oh ! ’’ cried poor Eva ; and came to the conclusion that it would be possible 
but the two men would not let her have time to think to defend the city and secure the person of the young 
about i.. She was soon immersed in her packing. Rajah should he fail in soothing “the susceptibilities” 
and the next day she left Jalpoor witli Eve and her of the chiefs of Kalora and Mandwar. 
ayah, and a devoted .servant of Franklyn's who had Those two chieftains knew immediately, through the 
been with him during most of his Indian career. spies of Mandwar, that Franklyn had heard from his 

Dr. Eliot accompanied the little party till they came Government and sent away his wife and child, 
to British territory, and only a few easy stages lay The conclusion to be drawn was inevitable. They 
between Eva and her friends ; then he turned back pressed the Resident for an answer to their demand, 
again, to share whatever might be in store for while the air all round was thick with the rumours of 
Franklyn. a coming disturbance. 

A few brief words had been exchanged upon this Franklyn put them off, and tried to gain time ; 
subject between the two men. Franklyn had sug- partly trusting to the chapter of accidents, partly 
gested to the doctor that it might be as well if he took hoping that a second appeal which he had sent to his 
a holiday himself. Government might persuade them that prevention was 

“ I should be really glad,” he added, “ to know you better than punishment, 
were near Eva and the child.” “ The outbreak in the hill States, which a British 

“ Is the danger as great as that ? ” e.xclaimed Eliot. force has been sent out to chastise ” • 



"DR. ELIOT bEVWLDERED HER BY THE LENGTH AND PROFUSION OF THE WORDS HE USED.” 
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The words look so harmless in a “ Reuter’s ” tele- 
gram. To Franklyn they meant the undoing of the 
patient work of civilisation, the unchaining of savage 
passions, misery inflicted on the helpless, and, very 
likely, punishment falling upon the innocent. 

The man loved his work ; and, if he did not love the 
people for whom he laboured, his passionate sense of 
responsibility on their behalf was hardly to be distin- 
guished from a more intimate affection. 

It is possible that a touch of emotion may have 
found its way into his despatch, and irritated the 
gentleman in whose hands lay the ultimate decision of 
the matter. 

He returned an emphatic “ No ” for his answer, from 
which no appeal was possible. Franklyn must rely 
upon his own resources, and do the best he could 
in the circumstances. 

Pursuing his policy of procrastination, he fixed the 
furthest possible date for giving his answer to Kalora 
and M and war * but delay has its dangers as well as 
action, and a time came when the Rajahs’ patience would 
bear no further strain. Franklyn appointed a day for 
the two chiefs to come to Jalpoor for an interview ; 
and six weeks after he had watched Eva’s little party 
along the mountain road, he was again glancing down 
the same path, where he could Just distinguish a dis- 
tant cloud of dust, which indicated the approach of 
the chief of Kalora and his escort. 

The territory of Kaim Singh, Rajah of Kalora, lay 
on one side, while that of Ram .Singh lay on the other 
side of Jalpoor. 

But the mutual jealousy of the two chiefs brought 
then) almost at the same moment to the English 
Residency, and Kaim Singh was admitted to the 
presence of the Resident. The wily Ram .Singh had 
arranged that his companion should meet the English- 
man alone, and lay their ultimatum before him, hoping 
to leave a loophole for himself, should he wish, later 
on, to escape from the consequences of their action. 

The time had now come when Franklyn had to 
maintain justice in Jalpoor, and tell the old chieftain 
of Kalora that his claim could not be allowed. 

Yet, in spite of the unreasonable nature of his 
demand, Franklyn felt a touch of pity for the old man. 
He knew that Kaim Singh firmly believed in the justice 
of his own claim, and would feel an adverse decision 
more deeply as a wound to his honour than as an 
injury to his matenial interests. 

Unlike Ram Singh, he was not a bad man according 
to his lights, and had a rough regard for his own 
people— “ clan,” perhaps, would be the more correct 
term to use. 

His position and feelings were not unlike those of 
the old Highland chieftains of Scotland. He pos- 
sessed their pride, their courage, and their ferocity, 
combined with a feeling on the point of honour as 
keen and as fantastic as that of a French nobleman 
of the seventeenth century. 

Kaim Singh was a very old man, and he could 
remember a day when the strong arm was the only 
arbiter of such claims as his. 

Even now he could hardly realise those days were 


gone for eveo ^md as Franklyn noted the wild light in 
his old wolf’s eyes, he understood how the best man 
would be the most dangerous antagonist ; and that 
Kaim Singh might easily be led into some desperate 
act of revenge, which the astute and cruel Ram Singh 
would secretly encourage, to profit l^y it or disclaim 
it, as suited best his own advantage. 

It was with the forbearance born of his understand- 
ing of the man that Franklyn listened patiently to the 
statement of his case, looking out anxiously for any 
possible points of .igreement, or any way ])y which he 
might convince Kaim Singh there was another side to 
the (picstion besides his own. 

His composure was even unruffled when tho proud 
and lierce old man wound up with a threat of vengeance 
if his demands were not complied with. Franklyn, 
satisfied with the good faith of Jey Singh, and of his 
devotion to Man Deo, secure also in the strong posi- 
tion of Jalpoor, felt he could await events unmoved, 
and did not deign to notice the terrible threats which 
Kaim Singh breathed out against every Englishman 
who should fall into his hands if Franklyn failed to 
comply with his demands. 

He had allowed the old man to pour out his wrath 
unchecked, and was about to give him his answer, 
when he was iraerrupted by the arrival of the post 
and the sight of a large, official-looking letter, which 
gave him fresh hopes of a peaceable .settlement of 
affairs. 

His application had doubtless been reconsidered at 
headquarters, and the letter must contain a promise of 
the needed reinforcements. If he could not convince 
Kaim .Singh that it was right to submit, he should ijpw 
be able to show him that it was useless to resist. He 
hastily unfolded the large blue paper, and read — 

“My Own I^hak Daklini., — I cannot stay away from you any 
lunger, anti am selling out to join you at once. Kve is quite well. 
Two lovely big tlt)nble teeth have come rigli llirongli, so we needn’t 
slop any longer at Juinlah. I want to see yo ch ; I can’t wait 

till you come ami fetch me. We shall be ’ h you two or three days 
after you get this lellur. 

“ Isn’t this a nice surpiise? Mind, you ar o tell me you never had 
such ,* nice one in your life before. I stole a bit of papa’s office paper, 
so that you mightn’t know what was coming till the very last. 

“ Don’t you think I deserve a great many kisses for being so clever ? 

“ Your loving little 

“ Kva.” 

Franklyn did not groan aloud when he read this 
letter ; even in his mortal anguish the habit of seli- 
coiUrol was too strong to let a voluntary sigh escape 
him ; but Kaim Singh watched the deadly pallor 
that overspread his face as he realised that, if he let 
the Rajah go from him in his wrath, the first hmglisli 
person to cross his path would be the poor little wife 
who was coining to meet her husband with such 
thoughtless gaiety. 

Meanwhile Kaim Singh, having said his say, had 
relapsed into JCastern impassiveness. Ho sat calmly 
waiting for a reply, though his watchful eyes never left 
his antagonist’s face, and he gloated over the sign oi 
distress which the Englishman could not conceal. 

The emergency which Franklyn had apprehended 
and tried to guard against was upon him ; for a while 
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his mind reeled under a sense of Eva’s danger. The 
shock had unhinged him. 

He tried to think, but all sorts of absurd and irrele- 
vant ideas crowded into his mind, like the fantastic 
notions which sometimes flit across the brain in the 
midst of great bodily anguish. 

Then he would become sufliciently conscious, to be 
enraged with himself for his own helplessness, and 
make a desperate effort to find the thread of his ideas; 
but when he tried to think, Kaim Singh’s terrible eyes 
seemed to bore themselves like red-hot irons into his 
brain ; consecutive thought became again impossible, 
and he fell back into a crowd of aimless ideas and of 
suggestions which he could not carry oiit. 

Old stories returned to his memory, and dreadful 
visions flitted across his imagination. He remembered 
the bloody deeds of former days ; how once in this 
very State of Kalora the fierce clansmen, driven to 
bay, bad slaughtered their women with their own 
hands rather than let them fall into the power of an 
enemy. 

He recalled the strange tale of that beautiful princess 
wliose charms moved two princely suitors to fight each 
other for her hand till their Slates were reduced to the 
extreme point of exhaustion, when they finally ended 
their rivalry In’ agreeing to poison the princess. 

What might not liappen to a woman who fell into 
the hands of a chief of this race at a moment when 
his angry passions had thrown him back to the level 
of his forefathers ? 

Every avenue seemed barred to tlic unhappy Jui- 
glishman. He thought of detaining Kaim Singh till 
Eva had reached the fort of Jalpoor, when at least she 
might take her chance with the rest ; but even if such 
a cour.se were practicable, it would only serve to stir 
up the suspicious clansmen, alwa}s on their guard 
against treachery to their chief. 

A false promise, it was true, would send Kaim .Singh 
home in peace for the moment ; but no one could 
foresee the evils it might bring in its train. 

The Englishman exists in India by the uprightness 
of his intentions ; and Franklyn could not be false 
without belying the past and endangering the future- - 
a double treachery. 

In the midst of his bewilderment, two convictions 
possessed him. llencath the surface trouble of his 
mind he knew he should not deal doubly, and yet he 
felt that he could not endanger h'.va ; but how to re- 
concile these two conflicting duties was a problem 
without a solution. 

A feeling that was like physical sickness came over 
him ; he saw Eva quite plainly before his eyes. 

She stood where Kaim .Singh had been standing, 
and now it was her eyes which were boring into his 
brain- her eyes, desperate and appealing, and her 
hands stretched out in mute supplication towards him. 
Great Heavens ! that was her shriek which sounded 
in his car ! . 

• Heads of perspiration broke out on Franklyn’s brow 
as he started at the sound and turned his eyes wildly 
round. There was nothing to be seen. I'iva was gone, 
and Kaim Singh was still sullenly glowering at him. 


The clock was striking the hour, and he was startled 
to perceive the time which had elapsed since his 
reading of Eva’s letter. 

He felt he should go mad if this lasted much longer; 
at least, he would rid himself of Kaim Singh’s fiery 
eyes. Perhaps if they were removed he should be able 
to think consecutively again. 

He stood up with an effort, and turned to the old 
man. 

“ (io,” he said, “ the interview is ended.” 

Kaim Singh rose and faced him, while his fingers 
.sought the dagger at his side. 

Hut fifty daggers would not have daunted Franklyn 
in his present mood. 

“(io,” he repeated once more, fixing upon Kaim 
Singh a glance which was wilder and sterner than 
his own. 

The old cliicf was puzzled, and grew bewildered in 
bis turn. Slowly and unwillingly the armed warrior 
yielded to the compelling gaze of the defenceless 
Englishman. I 

He salaamed mechamcally, and left the room. 

The silent conflict had restored Franklyn to him- 
self ; his j)anic was over, and he sat caimly down again 
to think out the situation in full possession of his 
faculties. 

Eva must be met and warned, and taken back to 
Jumlah. It might be possible to reach her before she 
entered the territory of Kalora, through which she 
would pass on her way to Jalpoor. 

Franklyn’s impulse was to start off himself upon the 
instant, but it was impossible for him to forsake his 
post. 

The best thing he could do would be to entrust the 
task to Eliot ; and he must tell Eva the real state 
of affairs in Jalpoor, which Franklyn, in his desire to 
spare her, had hitherto concealed. 

He sent a messenger to find Eliot, and ask him to 
come immediately to the Residency. He felt it hard 
to have to send anotlier man upon the errand which 
properly belonged to himself. The suspense would be 
intolerable till he heard of Java’s safety, and yet it 
would have to be borne. 

It was some little time before Dr. Eliot answered 
his summons, but when he entered the room Franklyn 
was struck at the jubilant air that pervaded his whole 
person, and amazed at the hearty congratulations 
which the good doctor poured forth in an abundant 
stream of words, as if suddenly relieved from some 
great pressure. 

“ I hardly understand you,” interrupted Franklyn. 

Eliot gave a joyous laugh, as if there were some- 
thing very humorous in the situation. 

“ 1 never should have guessed you were such a 
Macchiavclli I Did you really keep Kaim Sirigh here 
all that time without speaking a word ? ” 

‘‘ I couldn’t say anything, so I told him to go.” 

“'I'hcn the old fellow has bceti telling the truth all 
the time ; but naturally Ram Singh didn’t believe him. 
He is such an utter scoundrel himself, he can’t believe 
in anybody els6. He hurried up to Kaim Singh the 
moment you dismissed him, and wanted to know what 
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you had said. Kaim Singh declared that, after glaring 
at him like a madman for over an hour, you arose and 
said, ‘ Go : the interview is ended,^ and that was all you 
told him. Of course, Ram Singh was convinced that 
Kaim Singh had been making a private arrangement 
for himself. He turned upon him in a rage, called 
him ‘ Liar,’ ‘ Son of a dog,’ and other choice epithets. 
Kaim Singh, as you may suppose, was not slow to 
respond ; in short, they have been pulling one an- 
other’s beards, their league is broken up, and 1 believe, 


5II 

“ You must have felt sure of yourself to let her come 
back. I wonder you had the nerve ! ” 

‘‘ I hadn’t. I can’t tell you about it now, Eliot, the de- 
liverance is too sudden. Rut it was none of my doing. 
Non nobis^ DonttnCj that is all I can say just now.” 

Three days later, when Mrs. Frankly n joined her 
husband, she gave a little scream on seeing him. 

“ Why, Robert,” she cried. ** You have grown 
quite grey ! ” 

Little Eve raised herself upon tiptoe as she stood on 



‘ HK SA’l' CAI.MI.Y WAITING Ft»k A RKFLY " {p. SO9). 


at this moment, Ram Singh is posting back to Mand- 
war, while Kaim Singh is listening to a wily suggestion 
from Jey Singh. He proposes that Mdn Deo should 
take to wife a princess of.Kalora, and that Kaim Singh 
should abandon his claim in lieu of giving her a downy. 
You are certainly to be congratulated on the results of 
your diplomacy, though I did not know you had it in 
you to display such whliness. At any rate, you have 
managed to disperse the storm most completely, and 
now, I suppose, you will be sending me to bring back 
Mrs. Franklyn and little F>e.” 

“ I have had a letter from my wife,’’ replied 
Franklyn. “She left Jumlah last week, and will be 
here in two or three days.” 

Dr. Eliot stared at him in amazement. 


his knee, and rumpled her dimpled hands among his 
grizzled locks. 

“ (lood, good ' ’’ she said in her baby voice. 

“Isn’t she clever I” exclaimed Eva rapturously. 
“ For really, Robert, I think it’s rather becoming to 
you.” 

There was quiet henceforward in Jalpoor and its 
neighbourhood, w'hile Man Dik) married the young 
daughter of Kalora. He grew^ up to be a good ruler 
of his people, and w as faithful to the English in their 
hour of need. But times are changed, and the English 
power consolidated. The present R.ijah of Jalpoor 
and his neighbours of Mandwar and Kalora aliect 
English ways and keep English grooms — they even play 
tennis with our daughters on the law ns of Jumlah I 
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ANIMAL COURTESIES. 


liY AI.KX. H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 





HAT is courtesy? 
Voltaire defined 
it as native kind- 
liness, or the 
beauty of the 
heart ; and an- 
other has called 
it the sweetness 
of disposition that 
controls the wish to 
make those brought 
near to us feel perfectly 
at home in our com- 
pany. It is the very 
essence of good man- 
ners, and the grace of 
companionship. Do 
animals show that they 
possess this grace ? Certainly they do, in far greater 
measure than would be believed, sometimes seeming 
even to rise above their generic character in giving 
expression to it. We may observe at least four 
degrees of it in those animals which we can observe 
most closely — the domestic animals : — (i)many pretty 
self-denials, true courtesies, on the part of one 
towards another of their own class ; (2) remark- 
able testimonies to it in the case of most oddly- 
assorted companionships in animals ; (3) complete 
triumph over original dislike, and the establishment 
of the most affectionate regard between animals by 
nature inimical to each other, so that native enmity 
is not only overcome, b\'t the finest feelings are de- 
veloped and expressed with constant courteous devo- 
tion ; and (4) courtcousness developed into the most 
constant idea of grateful helfifulncss and service to- 
wards master and mistress. We 
will present a few instances of these. 

Have you ever noticed a cat with 
kittens? The cat will not eat till 
the kittens have been satisfied. 1 
have often looked in wonder at a 
cat of my acquaintance, which 
would even retire from the dish if 
the vessel had been set down and 
she had commenced to cat in the 
absence of the kitten. She would 
retire in favour of the kitten when 
it came running to assert its claim, 
and sit quietly by, looking on de- 
murely, till the kitten had had its 
fill ; and then the patience with 
which she would endure the playful 
onsets of the kitten on tail and 
head whilst she was engaged in 
lapping up the morsels that had 
been left was truly a fine show of 
native courtesy. Under annoyance 
such as few human beings would 


have in the circumstances borne with equanimity, she 
would raise her head and give the kitten a loving lick 
or two. 

Perhaps, however, the most ^remarkable of all in- 
stances of feline courtesy that 1 have witnessed I saw 
a short time since at a farm-house in Essex, where 
there are many cats, 'riuee females had had kittens 
about the same time ; and as the rate of increase was 
too great even for that cat-supporting farm-house, two 
of the litters were drowned, and the result was that 
each of the three mothers became mothers in turn to 
all the three kittens that were left. The one took up 
the duty from the other in the most loving manner ; 
and the true mother of the cats— a pretty, pure-black, 
bright-eyed lady — was particularly careful always to 
give an affectionate mew and a lick at the head of one 
or other of the two fostcr-tabbics as they relinquished 
their charge to her. It was just as though she said, 
“ It is so kind of you to come and help me in this bit 
of nursing ; for you know it is rather confining, and you 
know I enjoy a scamper after the young rabbits.” 
And in this it would seem to me that the other two 
cats agreed ; for each of the three has been known to 
bring liny rabbits, which all the family shared— mutual 
courtesies of a sort which human beings do not always 
succeed in imitating. 

'riiesc instances are quite matched by others which 
have been noted and recorded by reliable observers. 
Here is one, veiiticd by the late Rev. J. G. Wood : — 
A cat in a Swiss cottage had taken poison, and 
came in a pitiful state of pain to seek its mistresses 
help. The fever and heat were so great that it clipped 
its own paws into a pan of water— an almost unheard- 
of proceeding in a water-hating cat. She wrapped it 
in wet linen, fed it with gruel, nursed it, and doctored 
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it all the day and night after. It revived, and could 
not find ways enough to show its gratitude. One 
evening she had gone upstairs to bed, when a mew at 
the window roused her. She got up and opened it, 
and found the cat, which had climbed a pear-tree 
nailed against the house, with a mouse in its mouth : 
this it laid as an offering at its mistress’s feet, and 
went away. 

“ For above a year it continued to bring these 
tributes to her. Even when it had kittens they were 
not allowed to touch this reserved share ; and if they 
attempted to eat it, the mother gave them a little tap — 
‘ That is not for thee.’ After a while, however, the 
mistress accepted the gift, thanked the giver with a 
pleased look, and restored the mouse, when the cat 



“ KOUGllY.” 


])crmitted her children to take the prey, which had 
served its purpo.se in her eyes. 

“ Here was a refined feeling of grateful courtesy, 
persevered in for months, quite disinterested, and 
placed above the natural instincts (always strong in a 
cat) towards her own offspring.” 

Mr. Wood caps this with a record of his own cat, 

Pret,” to this effect : — 

“ He used to kill the animal in a most curious 
manner t.e,, by taking it, while quite unhurt, by the 
tip of the tail, carrying it to the top of the house, and 
dropping it down the well of the staircase. After re- 
peating the process a few times, he would bring the 
mouse to me, and, while I stroked and praised it, 
would keep rubbing himself against me and purring his 
content. He then took the mouse again, played with 
it for a while, and then brought it back to me. If the 
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Study-door were closed, and he could not gain admit- 
tance, he always left the mouse on the mat, previously 
having bitten off the animal’s head. He had a strange 
fancy also for putting the mice into my bed ; and once, 
on leaving my room in the early morning, I found no 
less than nine mice laid in a row just outside the door. 
Afterwards, when we moved into the country, and he 
took to catching rats instead of mice, he acted in pre- 
ci.sely the same manner, sometimes bringing me three 
or four rats in a single day. 

** Now, in both these cases, the motive is one that 
would show credit to humanity. There is nothing 
that cats like so well as a mouse, and yet, just because 
they thought mice the most precious object in the 
world, the cats gave their mice to those whom they 
loved. Affection, self-denial, generosity, and courtesy 
of the highest kind were e.xhibited in these actions.” 

At one time I had a little Scotch terrier whose name 
was “Roughy” — so called partly because of his rough 
coat, and partly because of his rough ways towards the 
cats, whom he ruthlessly hunted and drove off, bound- 
ing on the garden-walls to follow them. And this de- 
spite his affection for his own cat, whom some- 
times he would 
even make for, 
when, instead of 
running away, 
she would come 
forward and rub 
against him ; 
and it was very 
funny to see his 
sudden pull-up 
when she came 
close to him 
thus. He would 
give her a quick 
loving dab or ‘ 
kiss, and then . \ 

the two would 
come running 
into the house 

together abreast, FiKsr one and the other’' (/. 514). 
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tails in the air. liut “ Roughy ” at length began to 
get the worst of it in his encounters with the cats : 
first a fierce tom managed to put his paw on one of 
“ Rough/s ” eyes, so teanng it tliat lie lost the sight 
of it ; and then, through lack of sight in one eye, he 
unfortunately lost his footing on tlic wall and fell, and 
hurt his back. Not daunted, he still persevered in his 
cat-hunts till his back got so bad that wc had to get 
the vet. to him. All was done that could be done for 
him, because he was affectionate and most devoted to 
his own people. He lost his sight altogether before 
long, and got so ill in the back that he could not venture 
out. 1 made a little soft-lined coat for him, to shield 
the tender parts of his back from contact with rough 
surfaces, tied with string round his neck, and in front 
of his hind legs. The cat became, if possible, more 
friendly to Roughy ” than ever— the weaker he grew 
the more devoted— and would of her own accord carry 
to him a share of her dainties. 

But another and more remarkable trait was shown. 
There was a patch on which the sunlight lay very 
warmly in the breJikfast-parlour in the early afternoon, 
and faithfully the cat, on the appearance of this patch, 
would go and gently take the front string of 
“Roughy’s” coat in her mouth, and lead him thus 
from the kitchen to the warm patch of sunlight, 
where the two would lie together, the cat not ceasing 
her watchful care of the dog. I myself would not be- 
lieve in the first reports I heard of this performance, 
being usually away in the City at the time ; but often 
afterwards— especially on Sunday afternoons — I saw 
what surely I may call this true act of kindly courtesy 
of our cat towards “ Roughy” ; and there was no doubt 
about it whatever, for many of our friends witnessed 
and wondered at it. Even for a time after “ Roughy ” 
had, with regret, to get a little dose of poison to ease 
his going, and was buried in the back garden, that cat 
would go mew-mewing between the breakfast-parlour 
and kitchen, and sniffing at the spot where “ Roughy’s” 
mat used to be, with an air of pained inquiry and 
sense of loss. 

The courtesies of dogs are many. I once had a 
little Scotch terrier whose delight it was to bring 
up his master's shoes in the morning, first one and 
then the other, which he was careful to set near each 
other, and who was sometimes entrusted to carry up 
his master’s letters, which he would lay down on the 
floor before him with the prettiest and most courteous 
looks. This same dog, when his master was engaged 
in writing late at night, knew that the result of the 
writing had to be posted, and would go down to the 
hall and bring up his master’s hat, and lay it down on 
a sofa near him, often a good while before it was 
wanted. When at length the packet was ready, with 
what pride little “ Dick,” packet in mouth, would trot 
to the post-pillar before his master, and then turn 
round, and wait till his master came up to take it from 
him to put it in the slit ! Indeed, tliere is a touch 
of fine courtesy in all the efforts a dog makes to be 
serviceable. He says, in cfiect : “ I shall spare no pains 
to please you, and in pleasing you I gain for myself 
the highest pleasure in the world. My service to you, 


if it meets your approbation, is my reward ” ; and this 
is of the very essence of courtesy. Men not seldom 
fail where the dog succeeds (in their calculated civili- 
ties), because they make it too plain that they have 
ulterior ends. 

Among birds many instances of courteous behaviour 
may be found. The Rev. Edward Spooner, some 
years ago, gave this very fine illustrative instance of 
generous courtesy on the part of a cockatoo to other 
animals, fie wrote 

“ 1 have been lately visiting a friend in Staffordshire 
who owns a large grey cockatoo. ‘ Poll ’ is a most 
communicative bird, and a great friend of the family. 
On a fine day she generally passes several hours in 
the back yard, outside her cage ; for though un- 
chained, she rarely leaves the house. She is on good 
terms with all the yard-dogs, the house-cats, and 
the poultry ; but if a strange dog or cat enters the 
yard, she flics at him at once with a tremendous 
scream. At night she sleeps in the kitchen, where her 
usual companions are three cats. One morning the 
kitchen-maid went downstairs early, and before she 
entered the kitchen she heard ‘ Poll ’ talking loudly. 
On opening the door, she found ‘ Poll’ seated on the 
dresser, with a large piece of bread in her claw. 
Round her, on the floor, were the three cats, and a 
chicken which had lately taken refuge there. With 
strict impartiality, the bird was breaking off pieces 
of bread and dropping them to her pensioners, or 
favourites, in turn, who received the dole without 
squabbling and with gratitude, listening all the time to 


all the words in her vocabulary, which were poured 
forth in rapid succession.” 

Ducks arc generally j ^ 

held to be somewhat J /' X 

stupid birds; but they j ( '/ 

certainly are not quarrel- ( pi///, 

some, and have been found { 

capable of courtesy. Here j / // i 

is one instance, given by I U 1 ' 

Mr. Hawkes, a correspon- 
dent of the Spectator : - 

“'rheduckis considered 
a particularly unintcrest- 

ing and prosaic animal ; ® 

yet I venture to affirm that M 

in point of intelligence, — — 

social kindness, and saga- 

city he is vastly superior to 

the barn-door or any other 

with some other “with strict impartiality, the biro ^ 
kind of fowl. breaking oi k pieces ok bread.” 
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But I have witnessed striking instances of charity 
and kindness in ducks. Let one such case suffice. 
Among some fifty or sixty head of ducks and fowls, 
I once had a solitary little old bantam hen. She 
became blind, or nearly so, and, like other birds in 
that condition, ‘sulked,’ as it is called— />., kept by 
herself in a dark, retired corner of the fowl-house, 
knowing instinctively that her cruel and cowardly 
brethren and sisters would persecute her to death 
if she appeared amongst them. Here she might, 
perhaps, have starved, but for the constant and sym- 
pathetic attentions of a duck. Twice daily, every day 
as long as the poor bantam lived- some three weeks 
— this good Samaritan in the form of a duck was ob- 
served to fdl her capacious beak with from twenty to 
thirty grains of barley, with which she proceeded to 


- - the fowl-house, and there deposited her 

y| store immediately in front of the ban- 

t il tarn. Several members of my family, as 
1 1 j| well as myself, were frequent witnesses 
(II of this beautiful incident.” 

( Those who have kept birds in aviaries, 

/ where they have a chance of displaying 
|| character in relation to others, have 

r ^ _ t) many pretty incidents to report in the 

f ' If way of delicate attentions and courtesies 

^ ^ to each other. Here is one from the 

' pen of Bishop Walsham How, which 

appeared in the Spectator of April 19, 

1884, and which surely deserves to be 
yet more widely circulated : — 

“ We have a large cage in which there are a number 
of various birds, among them a cock goldfinch and two 
little mannikins. These latter little sober-coloured 
birds arc considered very uninteresting. Wishing, 
however, to provide a mate for the goldfinch, 1 one 
evening bought a hen canary, and the next morning 
turned it into the cage with the others. None of the 
other birds took the least notice of the new arrival ; 
but the two little mannikins placed themselves side by 
side by the seed-vessel, and the canary being on a 
perch above, they fed her in turn with seed, lifting up 
their little black heads one after the other, and letting 
her lake the seed out of their stumpy white beaks. 
This appeared to be pure courtesy towards the lady 
stranger. We have seen no repetition of the act ; but 
one of the mannikins having got wet one day, we 
watched the canary returning the courtesy by trying 
to dry its feathers by passing them through her 
beak.” 

Surely, after these instances, our readers will admit 
that we did not claim too much for animals when 
we said they were, in many instances, capable of the 
finest courtesy. 


THE TUTOR’S ENGAGEMENT. 



OW did you get to know 
these people, Wynd- 
ham ? They don’t seem 
much in your line.” 

“ 1 only know the 
boy. I met him at the 
Ay liners’, and he asked 
me to stay with him 
for a few days. It 
will be a new experi- 
ence, and that is worth 
something.” 

“ Come on to us if 
you are bored,” con- 
tinued his friend ; “ and 
we can go back to town 
together.” 


“ Thanks ; but don’t be surprised if I turn up at the 
Towers to-night. The fact is, I lost young Sutton’s 
invitation, and an awful fear has seized me that it was 
for next Tuesday instead of to-day. But I shall know 
when I get out at Coalfield, because he said that he 
would send to meet the 3.40 ; so if there is no carriage 
there, I shall come on to you by the next train.” 

“ Awfully glad to sec you. old boy ; and I hope 
your luggage will turn up all right.” 

“ I wired after it ; but if it doesn’t, I shall have to 
borrow Sutton’s dress clothes. What beastly ugly 
country this is ! (mod gracious ! I believe it is Coalfield. 
Ta-ta,” as the train stopped, and a few busy-looking 
men, with top hats and black hags, alighted quickly, 
w’hilc Sir Jocelyn Wyndham called a porter to carry 
his rug and dressing-bag, and strolled leisurely after 
him in search of the Suttons’ carriage. It was there 
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all right, to meet one gentleman, the coachman said, 
so Sir Jocelyn’s fears were set at rest ; and as he drove 
along the black tram-lined road, he amused himself 
by conjecturing what staying with such people as the 
Suttons would be like ; and he felt interested in the 
idea of exploring this perfectly new stratum of society. 

For Sir Jocelyn Wyndham was a very smart young 
man, well-known about town, and on his native heath 
in club-land ; a young baronet who has a handsomer 
face than fortune is still apt to be popular ; and 
though the present absurd craze for examinations had 
unavoidably prevented his taking a degree, what is it 
but a shame and a scandal that Oxford should shut its 
venerable gates on gentlemen, and throw them open to 
any upstart who has no claim upon its privileges but 
the ridiculous one that he knows his books ? So 
Society received with open arms this choice young man 
that Oxford could not appreciate, and his looking-glass 
bristled with invitation cards, and he learned a good 
deal about the modern world, though he was not an 
authority on the ancient one. When young Sutton’s 
invitation came, he accepted it, partly from a good- 
natured wish to please, and partly from a curiosity to 
sec “ What those people— don’t you know ? do at 
home.” 

A neat and rather elderly parlour-maid opened the 
door of Coahield House, and said sharply — 

“ Missus is out, but 1 was to show you straight to 
the school-room.” 

“Odder even than 1 expected !” thought Sir Jocelyn; 
but as he was following her upstairs he asked whether 
Mr. Sutton were not at home. 

“ Never in from the Works till after live,” snapped 
the female. 

“Young Mr. Sutton, I mean,” cxi)lainc(i Sir joedyn. 

“ He is away from home, he is. That is the s«:hool- 
room, and the door opposite is your bed-room. Master 
’Arry will be in directly.” She vanished dovvn a pas- 
sage before Sir Jocelyn, in his amazement, could find 
words to answer her. 

“How very extraordinary everything seems!” he 
thought, as he gazed round the dingy school-room; 
“and Sutton away from home, too. There must be 
some mistake ; and 1 have come the wrong day, after 
all. But they seem to be expecting someone. How 
very amusing ! As good as a play 1 And what a tale 
to tell at the club I ’ and he laughed out loud. 

Just then the door opened, and a very thin, sharp- 
featured little girl came in. She stood staring for a 
minute, and then she said, in a shrill voice, “ Don’t tell 
Mai came, ’cause she says now you’ve come as Harry’s 
tutor we girls mustn’t keep running in and out of the 
school-room. But I wanted to see what you were like, 
and whether you looked cross. Sam said you were 
ugly enough for anything, ’cause Ma said that it was 
no good having a tutor that wasn’t ugly : it would 
bring nothing but misery.” 

“ Do you think I’m ugly enough.^” said SJr Jocelyn, 
laughing again, as he saw now that he was evidently 
mistaken for the new tutor, and entering keenly into 
the joke. “ I will keep it up for a little,” he thought ; 
“ it will be such a splendid tale next season.” 


“ No, you’re not ugly,” replied the elf : “ not half so 
ugly as Sam himself. And I think you look too nice 
to be cross.” 

“ Have you any grown-up sisters ? ” asked Sir Jocelyn, 
roused by her allusion to the girls. 

“Not really grown-up, except Nell. She’s our 
cousin, you know, and has lived here lately. She is 
awful rich, nurse says, and she had a dreadful papa 
before he was dead ; but Ma says it served Aunt Ellen 
right for marrying a penniless scamp only ’cause he 
was a lord’s brother. I say: here’s tea ! ” as a slovenly- 
looking maid entered with a tray. “ Oh, Mr. Walker ! 
may I stay ;md have tea with you and Harry ? Do let 
me this once ! ” 

“Of course, if you like,” said Sir Jocelyn, more 
amused than ever, though secretly wondering where 
the real Mr. Walker could be. ^ 

Harry, a pale, sickly, stooping boy, with spectacles 
and enormous cars, soon made his appearance, and 
was unceremoniously introduced by his small sister, 
who chattered throughout the whole meal. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Walker,” she observed thickly— 
her nu)ulh being full of bread and butter — “ that next 
week Sam has got such a grand friend coming to stay 
here ? He’s a— what is he, Harry ? ” 

“ Baronitc ! ” mumbled Harry through a mouthful 
of cake. 

“ Yes, that’s it ; and Sam says we must be awfully 
particular, and Ma and Nell must wear their best 
frocks every night, and Pa must never be seen in his 
slippers, and we must pretend that we always do things 
like that, and never seem surprised when there’s more 
than just meat and pudding for dinner, or when Sam 
puts on a white tie for at home, or anything like 
that.” 

“You’re a rum fellow ! ” suddenly remarked Harry ; 
“ seem laughing to yourself all the lime ! ” 

Sir Jocelyn was just wondering whether this obser- 
vation called for a reply, when the elderly parlour-maid 
popped her head in at the door, and said, “ Missus will 
sec you in the droring-room as soon as you’ve done 
your te«i.” 

“ I’ll come now,” answered Sir Jocelyn, jumping up. 

“ You’ve never said grace,” called out the small girl. 
“ Ma said that, being a clergyman, you’d be awfully 
fussy about graces.” 

“A clergyman!” exclaimed Sir Jocelyn. “Oh, of 
course ! You had better say it for yourself when I’m 
gone ; ” with which lame remark he went downstairs. 

It was indeed a gorgeous drawing-room. The 
chandelier made one blink, so dazzling was its glory, 
and the polished wooden table beneath it reflected its 
brilliance as a lake looking up at the sun. An odour 
of newness pervaded the atmosphere, and the unlived- 
in appearance of the room showed that it was rarely 
used. “ But,” as Mrs. Sutton had said that morning, 
“we will sit in the drawing-room to-night, just to show 
the new tutor what the house really is. It will make 
him more rcspectful-like.” 

“ And it will^air it a little before Sir Jocelyn Wynd- 
ham comes to* stay,” quoth her niece, “and help to 
take away the dank smell,” 
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So it was in the drawing-room that Sir Jocelyn was 
introduced to the Sutton family, having been viciously 
announced by Mary Ann as “ Mr. Walker, the tutor, 
mum !” 

Sir Jocelyn shook hands with a very thin lady and a 
very fat gentleman ; he was then led up to an arm- 
chair, on which sat a most fierce old lady, who was 
addressed as “Aunt Sarah-Lucy”; and there was a 
bright-looking girl who spoke to him. 

“ You’ve seen Harry? ” began Mrs. Sutton, and then 
it was that Sir Jocelyn broke down altogether : his 
position was too comical. He burst out laughing, 
though he hastened to explain that he had been so 
much amused by Mrs. Sutton’s little daughter’s quaint 
remarks upstairs. 

“ A little amuses you, young man,” said the old aunt 
severely. 

“She is extremely funny sometimes,” broke in the 


girl, whom he supposed was Nell. “I often laugh 
when I think of her sayings.” For which Sir Jocelyn 
was grateful. 

“ We dine at half-past six,” saitl :\Irs. Sutton, after a 
painful pause, “and shall expect you to join us.” 

“ Oh, 1 say, I’m awfully sorry : ’ exclaimed Sir 
Jocelyn ; “but I’ve lost my luggage, so I shall have to 
borrow a dress-suit. Your son’s will tit me all right if 
you wouldn’t mind telling the man. ” 

“ What man ? ” asked Mrs. Sutton. 

“ Yes ; what man ? ” echoed Aunt Sarah-Lucy. 

“ Oh, the — the man ; don’t you know ? ' stammered 
Sir Jocelyn. “ Or shall 1 go to his room ? ” 

“ A dress-suit is quite unnecessary when we are 
alone,” broke in Mr. Sutton. “ We never dress except 
for company, so you will be all right as you are. Our 
evening dress at Coalfield House consists in my 
putting on my slippers, and mamma’s changing her 
brooch, eh, my dear?” and he 


chuckled into his newspaper. 



“ Your dress, young man, is 

not uhat I expected,” remarked 
Aunt Sarah-Lucy. 

“ Good gracious ! what did you c.v- 
pcct?” exclaimed .Sir Jocelyn, who knew 
that his Bond Street tailor was above 
criticism. 

“ I expected the black cloth of the 
Church,” said the old lady solemnly. 

“Oh, nowadays the clergy often wear 
grey clothes on week-days,” giggled the 
baronet. 

“Your white tie redeems you from my 
entire disapproval,” she went on. 

“ How lucky 1 put on a while stock ! 
thought lie. 

“Though it is not the shape I am 
accustomed to see among divines,” with 
severity. 

“ It is the new-fashioned shape,” he 
said, smiling pleasantly at the girl. 

“ We forwarded the letter that came 
from you to Sam this morning un- 
opened,” said Mrs. Sutton, with- 
an emphasis upon the last word 
as* if it w'ere a rare occurrence. 

“That must have been from the real* 
Walker, saying he could not come to- 
day,” thought Sir Jocelyn ; but aloud he 
said : “ I think I will go to my room 
now, as you are dining so early ; and 
if you really will excuse my wearing 
these things — but I shall feel such a 
bear ! ” 

“ You misunderstand me,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Sutton. “We are 
(lining late, not early. We only dine 
early on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

But the door had already closed. 

“ A decidedly forward young man ! ” 
exclaimed Aunt Sarah-Lucy; “and 
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‘‘Not at all the sort of young man Sain led me to “ but the fact is, it is so long since I was sent— since I 
expect/^ remarked Mrs. Sutton. finished my Oxford career, that Tni not specially well 

“But very good-looking,’’ murmured Nell. up in this controversy.’' 

“We must be careful of our conversation during “ What was your college, Mr. Walker ? ” asked Nell, 
dinner,” said Mr. Sutton. “ This young man is arc- who had been racking her brains for a suitable 

nowned scholar, and 1 wish us all to benefit by his remark. 

presence here. According to his testimonials, Oxford “ Christ Church. Everybody goes there, don’t you 
honours have been simply showered upon him, and know ? ” 

as 1 pay him very handsomely, 1 cannot have his time “ 1 don’t sec how one college can provide accommo- 

and my money wasted in the discussion of frivolous dation for everybody,” observed the old lady, with 

matters.” asperity. 

At half-past six they sat down to a roast leg of “Oh, 1 mean everybody who is anybody!” ex- 
mutton with great solemnity, though Sir Jocelyn kept claimed Sir Jocelyn lucidly, 

trying to draw Nell into ah undercurrent of con- “ I cannot follow you there,” said Mr. Sutton, look- 

versation. She was a pretty girl, he thought, and ing puzzled ; “ but, no doubt, it is a classical con- 

lookcd nice and fresh in a white washing dress. struction ? ” 

“And now, Mr. Walker,” began Mr. Sutton, after “Yes, it is Greek to those who do not know the 

the carving duties were brought to an end, “what is language,” Sir Jocelyn answered, well-pleased at his 

your opinion about compulsory Greek at the Uni- own wit. 

versities?” “I felt certain Sam told me your college was 

“ Tm dead against it,” said Sir Jocelyn with fervour ; Merton,” broke in Mrs. Sutton, 
wherein he spoke truly. “That is the way with young men nowadays,” 

“Your opinions are strongly formed, young grumbled his father they arc so inaccunite I ” 
man I ” snapped Aunt Sarah-Lucy over a fork full “Where did you first see Sam, Mr. Walker.^” Mrs. 
of cabbage. But she was reproved by her nephew. Sutton asked, after dispensing a right royal roly-poly 
“A man who has studied the classics, as Mr. pudding. 

Walker has done is competent to give a strong “At the Aylmers.’” Sir Jocelyn was off his guard. 

opinion.” “ I went on there; from Go ” 

“Oh, not at all!” Sir Jocelyn said pleasantly; “ From where almost shrieked Aunt Sarah-Lucy, 
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while the varied looks of horror depicted on the 
Sutton countenances recalled Sir Jocelyn to his senses. 

“There is a — a mission there.” he stammered. 

Three heavy sighs of relief hailed this announce- 
ment, but that wretched old lady was not easily 
silenced. 

“ What kind of a misbion ? she inquired. 

“The — the usual kind — don’t you know?” said 
Sir Jocelyn, congratulating himself on his presence of 
mind. 

“ It is very strange Sam never mentioned he knew 
you when you an.svvered the advertisement,’’ said Mr. 
Sutton, in an aggrieved tone; “but llie fact is, his 
silly young head wa.s so turned by a little notice from 
that Sir Jocelyn Wyndliam - who, from what I hear, is 
nothing but an idle vagabond with a handle to his 
name which he never deserved- that he remembered 
nothing else. 1 lave anything more ? ” he added, so 
severely that everyone declined, and the whole party 
retired into the drawing room. 

“I’m afraid you will find it very dull here,” said 
Nell in a low voice to Sir Jocelyn, when the three 
elders of the party were comfortably asleep and 
snoring. 

“Uid you think so before I came?” he asked, 
looking somewhat amused. 

‘•No,” she said candidly, but going rather red. 

“Why not?” 

“ 1 thought you would be so difterent, somehow. It 
is no good your staying here, really, Mr. Walker. Uncle 
and aunt are very kind and nice in their w'ay -but it 
is a dilferent way from yours— and — and it makes me 
so hot ! ” 

“ Which is an advantage in the winter,” laughed Sir 
Jocelyn. 

“ Oh, 1 hoped you would understand I ” she said, 
rather pitifully. 

“I do understand, Miss Grey,” he answered 
gently ; “ but I don’t think 1 shall be dull, all the same.’’ 

He had decided at dinner that life would be unbear- 
able for another day even at this place, but after Mr. 
Sutton had told him that one of his duties would be to 
read w’ith Miss Grey, Sir Jocelyn had changed his 
mind, and resolved to keep up the joke for a little 
while longer: “Just for the fun of the thing, don’t you 
know ? and she seems rather a nice girl ! ” lie thought 
her nicer still before the evening was over. 

“ Good-night, Walker,” said Mr. Sutton. “ We must 
all set to work to-morrow.” 

“ I thought of giving Harry a whole holiday to- 
morrow, being Wednesday— and a saint’s day,” Sir 
Jocelyn answered boldly, inventing his saint in 
obedience to a happy inspiration. “Jhave not been 
accustomed to work on saints’ days,” added that reck- 
less young man ; “ and as they arc always observed 
at the crack schools, I thought I would treat Harry in 
a similar way. So, subject to your approval, I will read 
with Miss Grey to-morrow, and Harry shall only do 
his preparation work.” 

“You know best. I leave it all to you,” rather 
dubiously. “ But 1 always thought half-day on Wed- 
nesdays was the rule ? ” 


“ Certainly. Next week, of course, will be 
different,*’ said Sir Jocelyn; so the arrangement was 
made. 

The next morning Harry asked his tutor what work 
he was to prepare for the following day. 

“ What on earth shall 1 say thought Sir Jocelyn. 
But a brilliant idea struck him. Write out what 
you know.” • 

About what ? ” asked the boy. 

“Everything!” said Sir Jocelyn, with triumph. 
“ And if that doesn’t kee[) the little beggar quiet for a 
day,” he added mentally, “nothing ever will ! ” 

“ Call this a holiday ? ” grumbletl Harry to his 
father. 

But Mr. Sutton rejoiced, which is the way of fathers 
when their sons are made to woik. 

“What would you like me to read, Mr. Walker?” 
asked Nell, as she came into the schoolroom, looking 
very bright and pretty. 

“Anything you please,” replied Sir Jocelyn, smiling 
down at her. 

“ Well, would ) oil mind doing some of the second 
book of the /Eneid with me?” 

“ Good gracious ! Latin,” thought Sir Jocelyn. “ I 
never dreamed of that ! *’ 

But aloud he agreed ; and in a low and rather hesi- 
tating voice she began to translate. 

“Is it all right?” she asked, after about thirty 
lines. 

“ Rip[)ing ! ’’ was the very untutorial observation. “ I 
couldn’t do it better myself.” 

And he certainly could not. 

“ I can’t make out the next few lines,” she said 
presently. 

No more could Sir Jocelyn. 

“ 1 think it will be better just to pass over that 
stanza,” he answered gravely ; and poor Nell flushed 
up to the roots of her hair, and wished the earth would 
open and swallow her up. 

After the reading came a walk ; and Nell had to 
show Mr. Walker the various sights of the neighbour- 
hood. Then a long evening over the photographs, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Sutton and Aunt Sarah-Lucy 
snored in gentle discord. 

So several days went by, and Sir Jocelyn kept de- 
ferring the expkanation of his mistaken identity until 
Sam or the real tutor should turn up ; for he found the 
time pass very pleasantly with Nell in the schoolroom, 
and the two were drawn very much together by the 
strong social bond between them as well as by great 
personal attraction. 

For Nell had been dreadfully home-sick in her 
uncle’s house and her aunt’s “ set.” She was a brave, 
bright girl, and had made the best of her life at Coal- 
field, but no one knew how she longed for her own 
people. Her niolher, Mr. Sutton’s sister, had died 
when she was a baby; and she had been brought up 
by her well-bred, ne’cr-do-weel father, who lived upon 
his daughter’s fortune until his death, and then, as 
none of her grand relations offered Nell a home, she 
accepted her almost unknown uncle’s kind invitation 
to live for a while at Coalfield, and there she had 
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tried to be happy until the tutor came, when she 
succeeded. Harry’s neglected lessons put him truly 
in love with the tutorial system, so things went on 
smoothly till the following Monday, and then the 
bubble burst. 

** Your aunt tells me/’ began Mr. Sutton severely, 
having summoned Nell to the study, “ that you arc 
flirting with Mr. Walker. Is this true 

“ No, it is not 1 ” said Nell, with a toss of her 

head. 

“ Can you swear, then, that you and this tutor fellow 
have never made love to each other ” 

“ Tm not in the habit of swearing.” 

“ Nonsense ! ’’ said her uncle irritably. “ You know 
well enough what 1 mean ! ” 

“ It does not imply that I am bound to answer you 


if I do,” she answered, flush- 
ing crimson at the imputa- 
tion. 

“ He is a penniless no- 
body, and I forbid you to 
marry him ! ” he almost 
shouted. 

“ When he has asked me 
to marry him it will be 
quite time enough for your 
prohibitions,” she said 
quietly. “ Hut I wish you to 
understand. Uncle Samuel, 
that though 1 very much 
appreciate your kindness, 1 
shall please myself as to 
whom I marry. And if he 
is penniless, I can afford 
that luxury, you know; and 
if he is a nobody, I am the 
judge as to whether that is 
an insurmountable objec- 
tion. I say this, though I 
very much dislike doing so, 
to save us from any un- 
pleasantness in the future.” 

“ What a spirit the girl 
has got ! ’’ said Mr. Hutton 
to himself as she closed the 
door. “Hut that means 
that she and the tutor are 
at it already. 1 wish to 
goodness I had listened to 
Aunt wSarah-Liicy and sent 
Harry to the grammar- 
school ; but it will never do 
to own it now. Why, that 
must be Ham !” as the door- 
bell rang. 

“ I never got your letter 
till yesterday, mother,'’ said 
Hamuel Hutton, junior, as 
they sat talking round the 
fire, “ so I could not send 
you word about Walker. 
How surprised you must 
have been when he never turned up ! ” 

“ He came last 'Fuesday. What do you mean ? ” • 
“Did he.? How odd! I had a letter from him 
to say that he could not come till to-morrow. I ought 
to have got it last week, but 1 left London on Tuesday^ 
and forgot to leave my address.” 

Just then the door opened, and Nell and Sir Jocelyn 
walked in. 

Young Sutton started as if he had been shot. 

“ Wyndham !” he exclaimed, “ whatever brings you 
here? This is a surprise! I didn’t expect you till 
to-morrow. Why didn’t you tell me,” he said, appeal- 
ing to his relatives, “that Sir Jocelyn Wyndham was 
here ? ” 

“Sir Jocelyn 'Wyndham!” shrieked the Sutton 
family in unison. • 
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“I say, Tm awfully sorry, don^t you know?” began 
Sir Jocelyn; “but 1 made a mistake about the day,' 
and then you mistook me for Walker ; and then I kept 

it up for the joke, and then— and then ” with a look 

at Nell, “ I got to like it rather, don’t you know ? ” 

Nell began to laugh— to laugh so infectiously that 
Sam and Sir Jocelyn joined in at once, and even Mr. 
Sutton’s startled countenance relaxed into a smile. 

“ Abominable, I call it ! ” ejaculated Aunt Sarah- 
Lucy, but that seemed only to_ make them laugh all 
the more. 

‘‘ How could you behave so badly ? ” gasped Nell 
at length. 

“You must have done it uncommonly well, though,” 
added Sam. 

“ I beg everybody’s pardon,” said Sir Jocelyn, wiping 
tears of laughter from his eyes ; and he was promptly 
pardoned. 

A touch of humour goes a long way towards making 
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the whole world kin, and as they sat down to dinner 
that night a wondrous friendly feeling ran through 
them all, Mr. Sutton entering as keenly as anyone 
into the joke, and Mrs. Sutton wondering whether it 
was Sir Jocelyn W yndham or only the tutor who had 
been making love to her pretty niece. 

“You promised, you know,” he said to Nell as they 
strolled into the conservatory that evening together, 
“ even when you believed me to be a penniless^ 
nobody ! So you won’t retract now, will you, dear?” 

“ But I believed you to be an honest, upiight young 
man then,” she answered, with a smile behind her 
gravity; “and now — oh, now, Sir Jocelyn, you are 
a base deceiver ! ” 

“ I’m awfully sorry, and I ^^ill never do it again if 
only you’lKorgive me this once. Do, Nell, ’ he .added, 
looking down on her with a twinkling expression of 
penitence, “and then I will be good ! ” 

So she did. Edith Henrieita Fowler. 


D1NIN(]-R(J()M DIFFICUI/riES. 



HEN I had received and returned all my 
calls, and had been to a dinner-party 
or two, and enjoyed a good deal of my 
neighbours’ hospitality, I determined 
to give some slight return in the shape of a simple 
“At Home.’ 

So 1 sent out some neat white card 
edge, to about thirty of my new friends. 

“ I))\ ^ Mrs. Humphrey Dcane.^ 

Ar Home, 

' From 4 -6. Tuesday, MitsicP 

To begin with, I had completed the furnish- 
ing of my dining-room, and my husband 
deigned to say that he liked it 
even better than the drawing-room. 

So when I surveyed it on the 
day of my “At Home,” the whole 
coup dWil filled my heart wiih joy. 

One of the great difficulties of 
the room had been the look-out, 
which was, unfortunately, into a 
very dreary street. 

I was so tired of rush blinds and 
stained glass panes, that 1 had de- 
vised a new plan for disguising the 
view. 

To the upper wooden frame of 
the window pane I fixed a thin 
brass rod, and also to the centre 
one. On these I hung thin “sparrow 
egg blue” muslin short curtains— 
two at the top, and two in the 
centre ; and at night they were 
drawn completely across the win- 
dow, which did away with the ne- 


cessity of having a blind. And in the daytime the 
lower ones were drawn and the upper ones left open, 
so that the light was not interfered with. 

As the carpet had been rather threadbare in some 
places, and curled up at the 
edges, I had cut a great deal 
of it off, and made it into a 
square, staining the boards 
all round the room about 
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two feet in depth. The chimney-piece I had stripped 
of its shabby hangings, and finding that it was in- 
different marble underneath, preferred indifferent 
marble to dust-producing hangings, and left it as it 
was. Only over the top I laid a handsome length of 
damask, which hung clown a few' inches, and which 1 
could take off and shake every morning. 1 filled 
the grate with two large Indian birds, which* some 
old uncle of Humphrey’s had brought home and had 
set up as screens. 

Another pretty way of doing it, which 1 adopted 
occasionally when I was able to get out into tlie 
country, was thib ; — 

I bad found an old fire-screen wliicli had been for 
years in the lumbcr-rooin, and had had it re-filled with 
looking-glass instead of ordinary glass. And when 
this was placed in the grate, reflecting back big bowls 
of fox gloves and waving fern, the effect was very 
good. 

Another unjdcasanl difficulty I had had to contend 
'with— which is toinmon to sn all houses —was, that 
the dining-room had always been pervaded with the 
smell of cookery, when anything savoury had been 
preparing in the kitchen. 

We ( ould not afford to put ii[) a jtartilion green 
baize door, which would have been an effectual bar 
to the odours. So, as we did not care for our visitors 
to know our daily menus, 1 placed over the outside of 
the kitchen door a thick dark serge curtain, which I 
every day sprinkled with Eucalyptus. 

This made the passage delightfully fragrant, and 
was, besides, rather an adornment than otherwise. 

I put very little furniture altogether in the dining- 
room, knowing that it is a great mistake to crowd up 
a room that is for use, and not for show. 

In the window I placed a writing-table, with a brass 
set that had been given me when wc married, and 
which 1 kept quite bright with gentle rubbing with a 
chamois leather. 

A nice shut-up book-shelf was in one corner, and 
a small sofa and a few g<3od solid chairs completed 
the room, save for the minor details of coal-box, waste- 
paper basket, and paper-rack. 

The chairs were old-fasliioned ones v hich had been 
seated in boischair, and I covered tlnmi with pieces 
of dull-coloured red serge, nailed all round with gimp 
to matcli. 

The centre Ublccloth was also of the red serge, but 
from luncheon to dinner time I insisk d on the white 
cloth being left on, as it creases it far less ; and I was 
very particular about the appearance of iny dinner 
table. 

Wc had had some pretty white Wd.ccster china 
given Us, and the tabic was never decorated with 
anything but these white vases, which I determined 
should be filled with flowers and grasses all the year 
round: 

Although Humphrey and I were teetotalers, yet we 
always had the requisite number of wine » glasses 
placed on the table, so that Clara might be trained to 
become a good parlour-maid. There is nothing more 
demoralising to a servant than a master and mistress 


who are willing to cat their meals anyhow — who do 
not care whether their glass is spotless or their silver 
straight — and rather prefer that the butter should 
conic in in a shapeless mass. 

1 kept a clean leather in the plate basket and a soft 
linen duster, and Clara, as she set down each piece of 
silver and each glass, gave it a little rub for fear of a 
mark being upon it. Our sideboard was a good 
mahogany one, and I kept there only a few brass 
things, such as an Indian tray and two candlesticks. 

1 put aside a narrow white linen cloth, to be slipped 
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on at meal -times, but as all the hot dishes were put on 
the butler’s tray, there was no fear of anything stain- 
ing the polished surface. 

But having digressed as to my furniture, I must 
return to my “At Home,’' and tell you how we pre- 
pared to receive thirty guests in a small house, which, 
until my advent, had been supposed incapable of 
holding even ten people. 

There was a little alcove on the stairs, which I 
decorated with ferns and curtains for the occasion, 
and filled with a few chairs. I'hen, as my stair 
carpets were nice and new, 1 intended the younger 
members of the party to sit out on them, and listen 
to the good violin and piano-playing that I had pro- 
vided for them in the drawing-room. I had also 
asked a few of my friends who were gifted that way 
to bring their songs with them, and had arranged 
where and when they were to sing, so that this sort of 
thing that one k^ars at every “At Home^ might be 
avoided. 
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“ Now, Miss Smith, do sing us that charming song 
—sort of lullaby thing, you know ! ” 

Oh, really, Mr. Brown — oh, really ! I can’t play 
anything without my notes.” 
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“ Mayn’t I run and fetch your 
inu.sic? Surely it is in the hall ? ” 

“If you like to run six miles, Mr. 
Brown, you’ll find it on the piano at home,” giggles 
Miss Smith, safe in the consciousness that she has left 
her music behind her. “ But perhaps, if you will promise 
not to listen, 1 might try and remember,” etc. etc. 

And she “remembers,” with very indifferent success, 
“ the days so long ago, when her heart was wildly 
beating as it never beat before ! ” 

Having arranged for the amusement of my guests, 
the next thing was to plan their food. 

I have learnt by even my short experience of life 
that unless people are provided with a dainty well- 
thought-out tea, the party will fall fiat. 

And, again, I must repeat that it is not the amount 
that is spread upon the table, but the way it is spread, 
that has an influence upon people’s enjoyable faculties. 
If you cut your bread-and-butter thick, and lump it all 
together on a china plate, you will find that no one 
touches it. But if you cut the same bread-and- 
butter in wafers and roll it, and then lay it on a dainty 
damask napkin in a brass or silver dish, your guests 
will enjoy it as well as though it were wedding-cake, 
and will announce the fact to all their friends and 
neighbours that you arc a marvellous housekeeper, 
and cpiitc worth knowing. 

1 determined to superintend everything personally, 
and myself laid the clean cloth on the dining-room 
table, and dotted our white vases at intervals irregu- 
larly along it, first filling them with scarlet geraniums, 
all stuck in wet sand. 

I placed both tea and coffee equipages at one end 
of the table, and put Clara in charge of them, in a 
clean white cap and apron, a white gauntlet collar 
and cuffs. And she really looked so well that a 
glimpse in the glass amazed her ! 

There were plates of brown and white bread-and- 
butter, and thin tiny sandwiches of fresh water- 
cress, tomato, and cucumber. The bread part of 
the sandwiches 1 spread with salt butter, knowing 
that it is at the same time cheaper, and imparts a 
better flavour to the savoury trifles. 

Two or three hot cakes, two loaf cakes, and a few 
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pretty jam cakes, completed the solid part of the feast. 
But in the very centre of the table 1 placed what 
is called a compote of fruit, and which 1 knew to 
be very excellent, as I had made it myself. 

To begin with, the more expensive kinds of fruit 
need not be used, as it does not matter whether they 
are a little damaged in packing or not. 

At the bottom of a large glass bowl I put a layer of 
red currants, which I covered with white sugar, then 
a layer of white currants and sugar, then raspberries 
and sugar, strawberries and sugar, and lastly, a layer 
of tinned pine-apple. 

Finally, 1 added several lumps of ice, and 1 can 
assure you it looked most tempting when it was 
finished. 

It was made six hours before it was required, and 
left in a very cool place, so that the ice might not 
melt. And when 1 brought my guests down to tea, 1 
had the satisfaction of seeing delighted surprise 
written on the faces of all those who had known my 
new dining-room under its former mistress. 

“You are a clever little thing,” Humphrey said 
when all our guests had departed, and we sat alone 
at our dinner-table. “ Lady Grace looked absolutely 
overwhelmed with the beauty of everything this after- 
noon: and now here we are, dining late, and yet our 
weekly bills come to no more than they did before we 
married! How is it 

1 looked round the table. 

True, we were in a sense dining late ; but the meal 
was all rechauffe. 

The fish was the remains of some cod we had had 
the night before, curried, with some beautifully done 
Patna rice and a chili or two. 

The meat was hashed mutton, served in a silver 
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entree dish, with a thick sauce flavoured with a dash 
of tarragon vinegar. 

The mutton, let me add, was the last remains of 
our Sunday dinner — ^and it was now Wednesday. 

The sweet was a plain bread-and-butter pudding, 
made out of the remains of some of the plainer cakes 
at tea. 

And the last course was a few daintily-cut pieces of 
Dutch cheese, a morsel of butter, a dry biscuit, and a 
scrap of watercress, handed round in one of those 
charming dishes of silver and Worcester china that 
we had had given us as a wedding present. 

I smiled up at him in reply. 

“ 1 am so glad that you arc happy, Humphrey dear,’^ 
I said softly. “ Housekeeping needs as much thought 
and brain-power as the writing of a three-volume 
novel ! But I have come to the conclusion that it is 


just as easy to be comfortable as to be, uncomfortable, 
and that a woman’s duty to her husband is, as the poet 
so happily puts it : 

“ ‘ To soothe his sickness, watch his health, 

Partake, but never waste his wealth, 

Or stand with smiles, unmurmuring, by, 

And lighten half his poverty.* ’* 

“ How long will this frame of mind last?” said my 
husband, with a mischievous smile playing round his 
lips, though his eyes were suspiciously bright. When 
shall my portion be cold mutton, chilly potatoes, and a 
frown ? ” 

“ Last, you dreadful boy ! Why, for ever and a 
day, to be sure ! It is non.sensc to talk about duty when 
my biggest pleasure in life is to make you happy ! ” 

And if, after this little speech, I draw a discreet 
veil, will my reader blame me ? 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 



THE "HARRY WILLIAMS*’ AMARYLLIS. 

{JPkQUgraphtd from life by permission of the gy^owers, Messrs, B. S, Williams 6* Sons^ 
Upfer Hotmoay, N.) 


A TALK IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

VUELLy John,” said Charles Robinson 

VV one brilliant June evening as he 
entered his neighbour’s garden, “here I 
am again, you see, for I’ve had a hard 
day of it, and 1 feel strongly inclined to 
try the experiment of quieting my nerves 
by a garden talk. What a little paradise 
of a garden you are getting, John, and all 
in a single year ; for remember it is but 
a year this midsummer that we both took 
up our abode at Highland Villas.” 

Yes, old fellow, we arc pretty gay 
now already, but not so gay, perhaps, as 
we shall be in another month, when our 
bedding-out f>iants arc all in full bloom ; 
for this is only the first of June, and some 
of our stock has not been out more than 
about ten days, for last month we had a 
few bitter east winds and one or two May 
frosts that frightened me, so I stopped 
short in the middle of bedding for a few 
days.” 

“Just so,” said Charles; “and now it 
seems to me that as for some months 
our little greenhouses will have plenty 
of rooms to let now that the geranium 
supplies arc turned out of doors, we 
ought to contrive to get a few brilliant 
flowers to stand in the greenhouse itself. 
Come and see my idea of one, at any rate,” 
and, ' suiting the action to the word, he 
was “over the garden wall” the next 
minute, and giving his friend John Smith, 
who had followed him, a lecture in his 
own. greenhouse. 

“ What a noble Amaryllis,” said John > 
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THK "MASTKKrrKCK” AMARYMJ.S. 

(Photographedfrom life by permission 0/ the groovers ^ Messrs. B. Williams Sons, 

Upper Holloway, N.) 


^^what name does it go by? It is surely 
early to be in bloom now?’’ 

^^Amatyllis crispiflora^ an old-fashioned 
scarlet bloom,” said Charles, ‘‘and June 
is its blooming month; but I can tell 
you now, if you like, about the whole 
tribe. To my mind, they are simply 
beautiful. 

“ All of them,” continued Charles, now 
warming into his subject, “are bulbous 
rooted, and there are, of course, *hardy, 
half-hardy, and a still more tender species. 

And sometimes it is a little difficult to 
say what are actually hardy and what 
are not. Three well-known specimens 
are nearly hardy. They are : Amaryllis 
aulica^ which generally blooms in July, a 
green and scarlet flower that came to us 
from Brazil about i8lo; then there is 
A. belladonna^ the old Belladonna lily, a 
fine red that also blooms in July, apd 
the A, belladonna pallida.^ which gives us 
a flesh-coloured bloom in August. 

“And belonging to the same natural 
order of the Amaryllidaceae is the wcll- 
knowrl hippeastrum^ and I must name 
some varieties of this presently. 'Fhen 
again there is a little old-fashioned 
autumn-blooming flower known as the 
Amaryllis lutea ; it is exceedingly useful, 
as it has the good-nature to commence 
blooming at a time when most flowers 
are thinking of bidding us farewell for 
the summer season ; but before naming a 
fevy other specimens of the Amaryllis and 
the Hippeastrum 1 had better talk a little 
over the general culture of the green-t 
house varieties, as it was of these more 
particularly that we began speaking at the outset. 

“And first, then, as to the soil. The compost best 
suited for the Amaryllis when potted should be made 
up of peat, loam and leaf mould in equal parts. The 
soil, in fact, ought to be sufficiently light to allow of 
water running easily through it. If, then, you find your 
compost somewhat too stiff, use a little silver sand 
such as we generally employ in nearly all our potting 
operations. Now, when planting your bulbs in this soil, 
let the lowerWAf only of the large part of your bulb stand 
in the soil. It does not matter that the upper half is 
somewhat exposed. This will be in the spring of the 
year. Place your potted bulbs first of all in any dark 
part of your greenhouse-— even under a shelf would not 
at all matter for the first few weeks. Nor must you 
be troubled at going without bloom the first year, but 
merely give light, sun and water during the period of 
growth, taking care, however, as the early autumn 
months come on, to give much less water, when, the 
pots being placed on any dry shelf in your house, the 
foliage will of itself gradually die down. And, of course, 
as they are finally laid aside for the winter, water will 
be wholly withheld. Some gardeners prefer taking the 
bulbd out of their pots at the lime when they are laid 


aside— or more strictly, on their sides— fox the foliage 
to die down ; but there is no real need for this ; the 
bulbs can remain in the pots and the pots can stand 
as usual or on their side. But at all events the follow- 
ing spring stand them upright, and very soon you will 
notice the swelling of the throat of the bulb, which tells 
you that growth for the new season has again set in. 
Then examine the roots, which you may very likely 
find pot-bound, and this will, of course, necessitate a 
shift into the next-sized pot, using, of course, a similar 
compost and giving a good watering, using water that 
is of the same temperature as your house. If you 
have no tank in your house, a fair supply of water 
should always stand there in some vessel ready for 
use. And from this time a regular watering will be 
necessary. Reverting once again to their period of 
dying down, you may notice possibly during the 
winter period, or at least wlien the foliage is quite 
decayed, that some offsets have made their appearance. 
These shouhl be removed at once and planted in a pot. 
Then, further, the Amaryllis can, of course, be raised 
from seed. Ascertain if you can with certainty when 
the seed was gathered, and if in good order sow in 
early spring in any shallow pan in soil already 
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described, giving heed as always to drainage, 
moisture, and other matter so often named. Cover 
over with a bell glass in addition to the greenhouse 
protection. To better insure success, sow four seeds 
singly^ an inch apart in the first instance, and they 
will naturally grow all the better by not being disturbed 
in the pricking out process which otherwise must take 
place if you have sown hurriedly and loo thickly. And 
again, and as before, when the foliage has died down 
they must have no water, and when the soil your seed- 
lings are in is quite dry, take up the young bulbs and 
plant them in fresh compost for another season. This 
treatment must go on until the bulbs have attained 
their normal size. 

“ Now the Amaryllis is a flower easy to force, but let 
the process of forcing be a gradual one. Indeed, an 
ordinary hot bed is all that is necessary for bringing 
on the A. formosixsima^ for example ; but indeed it 
will be nearly impossible to enumerate all the stove 
varieties of the Amaryllis. .Some specimens, of course, 
can be named that flower much earlier than June, 
as, for example, the A. crocata. that 
flowers in April, or the A, fulgida 
vittata and the A. vittifera^ which 
blow in the same month. 

‘‘ The Hippeastrum, already named, 
includes many plants often known 
as the Amaryllis. It can readily 
be propagated by mere removal of 
the offsets and in a compost we 
have recommended. Here, for ex- 
ample, we may name a beautiful 
stove bulb, the Hippeastrum ambig- 
utim^ which flowers in March, a 
variety of which, known as the longi- 
dora, bears white flowers streaked 
with red and green. 

“ Then, again, the florescence of the 
eqnestre in July is of a bright 
orange, while the //. regium, or 
Mexican lily, is a superb flower, a 
rich scarlet with a green star.” 

Coming outside once again among 
the open beds Charles called the atten- 
tion of his friend to many tall-growing 
subjects that required some support 
by means of stakes. Should there be 
at all a rainy June, much attention is 
called for among the newly bedded 
out plants, as warmth, moisture and 
vigorous growth would soon produce 
a small forest rather than a flower bed. 

It was noticed also that many annuals 
sown on the borders needed thinning, 
the tendency here to overcrowding 
being very frequent. And then our 
friends had to attend to a very neces- 
sary operation. Many bulbs were 
found still left in the ground and these 
in most cases had to be taken up, 
though it was decided that such col- 
lections as crocuses and snowdrops 


might in many out-of-the-way corners be safely 
allowed to remain. 

‘‘ Everything,” said Charles, “ comes upon us in a 
rush with the month of June. By the way, John,” 
continued Charles, “you were asking me just now 
about the average prices of some of the flowers we 
have been talking of. Much of course will depend 
upon the locality in which our purchase is made, and 
upon the state of advancement in which our flower is 
when we buy it. ^Let us say then, generally, that an 
amaryllis (or indeed any flower) bought just as it is 
opening for bloom is of course more expensive than 
when bought merely as a bulb. 

“ Cheapest of all, perhaps is the Amaryllis fprmosis- 
sima^ which can be had for some 2s. a dozen ; those 
again of the belladonna tribe will perhaps be is. each, 
the A, aulica as much for fine specimens as 3s. 6d. each, 
while 5s. might be asked for A, vittata or for good 
selections of the Hippeastrum equestre and 11 . regium, 

“ On such a matter it will be at once seen that there 
can be no actual uniformity of price.” 





VARIETIKS OK AMARYLLIS BLOOMS. 

•masterpiece” (leftkanJ)\ “dr. masters” (top ) ; “harlequin” (rijrhi hand). 
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RUHA. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE MAORI WAR. 
By L. FEOST RATTKAY, Author of “ Such a Suitable Match. " 


IJart the first* 



CHAPTKR THE FIRST. 

THE REGINNlNd OF THE MAORI WAR. 

niK air was intensely still, with 
every promise of a storm 
shortly. The sinking sun 
shot orange-tinted rays 
athwart a mass of 
heavy clouds. The 
dark New Zealand 
bush looked even 
more sombre than 
usual, catching, as it were, 
a gloomy reflection from 
the threatening sky. 

Two young men were 
lounging in front of a 
small raupo hut. For a 
time silence had prevailed between them, their spirits 
seeming to be affected by the quietness which pre- 
saged the coming storm. 

The older man at length rose, stretched himself, 
and, without removing his pipe from his mouth, 
remarked — 

“ Rather a bad outlook all round.” 

His companion also rose. 15eing the host, perhaps, 
he felt it his duty, seeing his guest showed signs of 
leaving, and was his senior, besides being only a 
recent acquaintance. Gerald Trender was still a 
“new chum,” and rather amused his bush companions 
by an occasional display of little courtesies to which 
they had long been strangers. 

“ Life is too short, and work too exhausting, to leave 
one time or strength for any unnecessary interchange 
of civilities,” his new friend, James Pitt, had impressed 
upon Gerald. 

‘‘ Where is your pretty little Maori girl?” Pitt asked, 
as he knocked the ashes from his black pipe, his 
constant companion. 

“ Ruha ? I haven^t seen her to-day,” Gerald 
answered. “ But I don’t call her pretty. She has far 
too much Maori colour about her for my taste.” 

“Probably you have not forgotten some London 
beauty, with golden hair and pink-and-white com- 
plexion— all art, my dear Trender— -and are conse- 
quently unable to appreciate the charms of our dusky 
maidens. Some of the half-castes arc really very 
good-looking. And they make excellent wives,” he 
added mischievously. 

There was a far-away look in Gerald’s eyes. 
Probably his thoughts had flown back to his English 
home, to the pretty country parsonage where his 
parents lived, and where he had been born. The dark 
bush faded from his view. Instead, he saw a sunny- 


well-kept lawn, bordered on one side by a row of 
ancient elms, wherein a colony of venerable and quite 
ecclesiastical-looking rooks recited their morning and 
evening orisons, under cover, as it were, of the grey 
.stone church, whose weather-worn structure rose close 
behind them. 

His thoughts were leading him into the house, 
where he loved to let them linger, but he was uncere- 
moniously compelled to bring them back to the Anti- 
podes and his rough raupo hut by a ringing laugh 
from his companion. 

“Ah ! I’ve hit it, evidently. Well, I hope you may 
live to fetch out your bride. You are in good condition, 
you must remember, and would make an excellent meal 
for some of our cannibal friends.” 

Gerald laughed too. 

“ I am not afraid of the Maoris,” he said. “ I have 
always treated them well, and have invariably met 
with civility in return.’’ 

“ Probably with the Ngatiruas you would have na 
difficulty in keeping up some sort of friendly inter- 
course. You sec, the head of the tribe married a white 
woman. Didn’t you know that ? Why, Ruha is her 
daughter ! ” 

“That accounts for her soft hair and thin lips,” said 
Gierald. “ But how did a white woman get up here ?’* 

“ I don’t know exactly how it happened. But the 
Ngatiruas had a row with a neighbouring tribe. This 
tribe lived near the coast, and had captured some 
white colonists. They massacred the men, but car- 
ried off the women, who willingly, it is said, agreed to 
become the wives of some distinguished Maoris. But 
at this juncture your friends interfered, and Ruha’s 
mother was taken off in triumph to their pah. She 
seems to have been a sensible sort of woman — rather 
phlegmatic, I should say — and to have calmly resigned 
herself to her fate. She had only one child : the little 
girl you seem to have taken a fancy to. Now you 
know all I can tell you.” 

“ Ruha’s father, Tai Haruru, seems anxious that his 
child should learn something of her mother’s country, 
ways, and tongue,” said Gerald thoughtfuily. 

“ If I were you,” returned his companion, “ I should 
do everything I could to retain the friendship of Tai 
Haruru. In the present disturbed state of the country 
his protection might be invaluable to you.” 

“ You don’t really apprehend danger from the 
Maoris? ” 

“ Perhaps hardly danger. It is quite impossible to 
say how matters will turn out. 'I'hat, however, is a 
question for future consideration. In the meantime, I 
have to consider the pressing necessity of getting 
home as safely and as speedily as possible.’’ 
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Both men looked at the rapidly-darkening sky. 
There is never much twilight in the North Island, and 
to-night, owing to the thick clouds, there would be less 
than ever. In the circumstances, the lonely ride 
to his rough shanty, through partly cleared ti-tree and 
fern, over a steep bush-covered hill, along a nar- 
row little-used track, was not a particularly inviting 
prospect for Janies Pitt. Nevertheless, he stoutly 
refused his host^s invitation to stay the night, and 
share his primitive couch. He Inid some young cattle, 
he declared, about whose safety he was anxious ; and 
though his partner. Bill Rouse, was a very decent 
sort of fellow when sober, he was by no means to be 
trusted if by any chance he could obtain spirits. 

In vain (icrald assured the settler that Bill would 
be perfectly capable of looking after the cattle on this 
occasion, seeing that he would probably be sober — 
because lie was not likely to have any temptation to 
■become an> thing else. James was decided, and 
declared his intention of starting home at once, lie 
saddled his horse, and as he adjusted his stirrups he 
said — 

“ By the bye, did I ever tell you about that young 
fellow, Norton, whocame up here some three years ago?” 

“ I have heard you mention him,” answered Gerald. 

But what made you think of him just now ? ” 

“ It was just fixing up this saddle recalled his first 


arrival. He was the very softest and stupidest chap I 
ever set eyes on. What I was thinking of happened 
in Wanganui. Norton was amazed to find he had to 
do every hand-stroke of work for himself. Amongst 
other pleasant surprises, he found, after he had hired 
a cart to take some of his household goods— he brought 
out heaps of things— along to his ‘ diggings,* that he 
had to harness the horse. He knew no more than ’ 
Adam how to set about doing it, and simply convulsed 
all tlie loafers near with laughter when he carefully 
arranged the collar upside down. Then the buckles and 
straps puzzled him for an hour. Finally the horse got out 
of patience with such an awful ass, and bolted, kicked 
off his improperly fastened harness, and, having broken 
the shafts, left the cart in the middle of the road. 
Norton walked helplessly after him’, picking up bits of 
broken wood, etc., in a bewildered sort of way.” 

** Tlien he came up here ? ” 

Yes ; he had money, you see. He got rather a 
nice piece of land, cleared it, built quite a swell house 
of three rooms, furnished it, got home-sick, and went 
back to England. There you have his history in a 
delightfully condensed narrative.” 

“He left just after 1 came up,” said Gerald. “I 
suppose his place will be sold some time ? ” 

“ Oh yes, if he doesn’t want too much for it. Now, 
I’m really off.” 
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James put spurs to his horse, and soon vanished in 
the darkness. His thoughts were by no means 
cheerful as he struck into the half-cleared scrub. He 
did not wish to needlessly alarm Gerald, for whom he 
had conceived a warm attachment, but he did not 
attempt to hide from himself that unless the Maori 
difficulty were speedily arranged some of the white 
settlers would find they had to pay dearly for the 
improvements they had made in the waste land they 
had purchased at a comparatively low price from the 
natives. 

The Maoris were willing enough to sell land which 
they considered worthless. They either could not, or 
more usually would not, cultivate the ground themselves, 
for they are essentially lazy. They could not hunt, 
for no animals existed — the rat excepted. The only 
birds which were good for food were pigeons and 
parrots. But when they saw how the hitherto profit- 
less land smiled on the efforts of the Pakchas, the 
covetous .Maori nature impelled them to say that the 
gun or blanket which had been considered ample pay- 
ment for miles of land in the early days of the colony 
was not really sufficient. 

The Government compelled the pioneers as far as 
possible to pay a fair price for the land thus acquired. 
The more the cunning natives obtained, the nwrethey 
wanted, getting the better of the Government in all 
kinds of ways. Finally, they declined to sell more 
land, formed a sort of league amongst themselves, and 
said they had a king of their own. 

Governor Gore Browne, who had twice purchased 
the Waitara block from the treacherous natives, 
decided to occupy it, which justifiable decision led to 
the Maori war in Taranaki. 

In common with most of the settlers, when Pitt heard 
that the Maoris were making themselves very disagree- 
able, he only smiled grimly, remarking that “ we would 
soon teach them better manners.” How little he then 
thought how very difficult wc should find it to teach 
the natives that wc were not to be trifled with, and 
through what terrible experiences some of the settlers 
passed before the l6sson was impressed on their minds 
by powder and shot. 

Rumours of. fights and skirmishes with the Maoris, 
and occasionally detailed accounts, reached Pitt and 
Trender, though the latter took very little notice of 
what he believed would never concern him. But 
lately the news had been more disquieting, though 
there was as yet no fighting or alann in the Auckland 
province, where these two settlers had taken up land. 
Pitt had begun to indulge in gloomy forebodings, and 
had dropped in as he passed his friend’s house to com- 
municate them to Gerald. But the latter seemed so 
contented and unconcerned that he only let fall vague 
hints, though he allowed himself to become a prey to 
the most gloomy apprehensions during the dismal ride 
home. It was too dark to find the way himself, so he 
wisely trusted to his horse’s instinct. But so immersed 
was he in his unpleasant anticipations, that when his 
horse put his foot in a hole, he was jerked out of the 
saddle, losing the reins in his surprise. He picked- 
himself up, using strong language to his horse for his 
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unavoidable accident, and to himself for his unbudi* 
manlike carelessness. 

He fruitlessly felt for the reins in the darkness, then 
struck a match, which the now fast-fiillingrain at once 
extinguished. The horse, suddenly comprehending 
that he could go home faster without than with so 
indifferent a rider, quietly walked otf. James hastened 
after the retreating hoof-beats, lavishing bitter re- 
proaches pn his vanished steed. 

Fortunately, they were not far from Pittsburg, as the 
settler had called his few cleared acres, and his at 
present unproductive fern, bush, and swamp territory. 

The house was soon reached, the wailing horse 
unsaddled and turned out, whilst James raked together 
the smouldering ashes of his wood fire, put on the 
billy, and presently solaced himself with a glass of 
something to prevent evil effects from the welting he 
had received, and a whiff of his black pipe to compose 
his nerves before, turning in. And in these cheer- 
ful circumstances, the Maori trouble once more 
seemed to him to be one that could be very easily 
settled. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

RCHA. 

“WeiJm cliild : punctual as usual.” 

.Gerald was silling outside his shanty — as he usually 
styled the raupo Imt — reclining in a peculiarly-con- 
structed chair of his own invention. He called it easy ; 
but his friend, James Pitt, would have nothing to do 
with it whenever he dropped in to see Gerald. 

“Too rough altogether. Tore my best store clothes 
the first and only time 1 ever tried to sit in it. You 
don’t catch me risking that chair again. .Needles arid 
cotton are too expensive items up here to be spend- 
thriftly called into use.’’ 

But when Ruha produced a soft flax mat of her own 
manufacture, and offered it to Gerald as a cushion for 
his chair, the young man gratefully accepted it. He had 
found the Maori girl very good company as he rested 
after his hard day’s work, and had begun to teach her 
to read. She was an apt , scholar, and was very 
grateful also for his efforts to instruct her in English 
as spoken by the “ l^akehas.” Best of all for a weary 
man, whose limbs ached with work for which hrs easy 
English life had little fitted him, Ruha did not require 
him to see her home after the lesson was over. She , 
would scud away like a rabbit when Gerald said, 
usually with a prodigious yawn, which he did not 
think called for concealment or apology— 

“ Well, child, that’s about all to-night. Tenakoe^^ 
(good-bye). 

The large dark eyes would be fixed earnestly upon 
his, and, at first with a quaint pronunciation that lent 
attraction to the commonplace expression, the girl 
would say in her musical voice - 

“ Good-night.” 

There was always a suspicion of a rebuke in the 
words, for Ruta disliked the idea that he bade her 
adieu in Maori because he fancied she understood him 

better than if he used his native tongue. 

* 
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There was a terrible scarcity of literature in the 
locality, and Gerald was teaching Ruha to read out of 
a novel. She could soon spell all the easy words ; the 
longer ones he read to her, sometimes endeavouring 
to explain their meaning, though some of the standard 
dictionaries might have ventured to differ from his 
definition in a good many cases. 

Ruha lost no opportunity of airing her English, 
though she had a great objection to her teacher’s 
merriment over some of her droll mistakes. Therefore 
Gerald endeavoured to keep his smiles until after his 
pupil’s departure. He was a kind-hearted young 
fellow, and did not like to hurt her feelings If he could 
possibly help it. 

But to-night, in the course of the evening, Ruha 
Game upon an expression which took her fancy. She 
convulsed Gerald as she rose to go by saying in a 


pleased, half-shy way, as a child uses some new 
words of which it is rather proud — 

“ Good-night, old fellow.” 

Then she fled into the darkness, hurt 
at his uncontrolled 
laughter. 

The rcadingdes- 
sons always took 
place outside the hut, 
Gerald sitting in his 
chair, Ruha squatted, 
Maori fashion, on the 
ground at his side. It 
was a lovely school- 
room, the carpet 
slightly variegated in 
pattern, being com- 
posed of well-trodden 
earth, tufts of tussock- 
grass, and pipi shells. 
The roof was of ciel- 
blue, relieved by cur- 
tains of grey and 
white, often bordered 
or tinged with gold 
and crimson. The 
walls were, on one side, almost 
limitless, the others were com- 
posed of the raupo hut, ti-tree, 
scrub, and a rude post and rail 
fence. On wet days Gerald had 
told Ruha not to come. 

After the girl’s departure Gerald 
grew remorseful over his conduct. 

“ It was mean of me to laugh, 
he mused. “ She was really vexed, 
I’m sure ; and she’s getting on so 
fast, 1 don’t want to lose my pupil just yet. Ah,, 
well ! she’ll get over it.” 

And the young fellow, after a careful look 
round his small dominion, entered his house^ 
and was soon fast asleep. 

The following afternoon, as he was returning 
to his hut, he was glad to notice smoke ascend- 
ing from the sod chimney. 

“ So Ruha has forgiven me, and is preparing my tea 
in token thereof,” he soliloquised. “ By Jove ! though,^ 
there are two horses hitched up to the paling. Who 
can my visitors he? By all that’s wonderful, one 
of the horses carries a side-saddle ! ” 

He quickened his steps. Visitors of any sort almost 
were welcome to the lonely man, but the idea of a lady 
was rather startling than pleasing. He came quickly 
round to the front of the shanty, and discovered his 
unexpected guests. The lady was young, apparently 
about three-and-twenty, with the then unmistakable 
air of an English girl pervading her dress and manner. 
The gentleman was evidently her father, a middle-aged, 
pleasant-looking man — ^just the type of a country 
squire. 

Gerald recognised them at once, and uttered an* 
exclamation of pleasure. 
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^ Miss Matherlcy ! How did you come here ? And 
Mr. Matherley. 1 am so delighted to see you both ! 

The Matherleys inhabited the manor-house close to 
Mr. Trender’s pretty parsonage in Surrey. 

“ Are you not astonished ? ” cried the girl, coming 
towards Gerald with outstretched hand. “Did you 
ever ^expect to see us, of all people, in this savage 
land?” 

“I cannot understand it at all,” Gerald Replied. 
Then turning to the gentleman, he said courteously, 
“How is Mrs. Matherley? Have you left her at 
home ? 

“No, indeed ; we have brought her out with us. In 
fact, it was chiefly on her account that we undertook 
this tremendous journey.” 

“ Brought Mrs. Matherley out here ! ” Gerald^s tone 
denoted his extreme amazement. “ How very plucky 
of her to come ! ” 

“ Was it not ? ” said Miss Matherley, “ But wc had 
no trouble at all. And I really think the voyage did 
her good. At all events, she stood it very well, papa, 
didn’t she ?” 

“Wonderfully well, indeed.” 

“ And the others ? ” queried Gerald. “ Where arc 
all your brothers and sisters, Miss Matherley?” 

The young lady laughed. She had a merry, musical 
laugh, which seemed to do everyone good. Gerald felt 
it was brightening up his place w'onderfully. 

“ They have also come out with us. To tell the truth, 
Mr. Trender, wc have all come out. The entire 
family, including Prince — you remember the old dog, 
don’t you and an immense assortment of luggage, 
has now taken up its abode in the colony of New 
Zealand. Any further information will be furnished, 
if desired.” 

“ How you rattle on, Nellie ! Mr. Trender will sec 
that whatever else has been left behind, you have at 
least not forgotten your tongue.” 

Nellie blushed and laughed, whilst Gerald suddenly 
bethought himself that his visitors must need refresh- 
ment. 

“ 1 cannot think where you have come from, but I 
am sure it must be from a place sufficiently distant to 
make a cup of tea acceptable. Excuse me a moment, 
and I will see about it.” 

After one or two calls for Ruha, the girl made her 
appearance, and Gerald asked her if she would prepare 
tea for his guests. Then he asked Mr. Matherlcy if 
he would like to look round the clearing. 

Ruha watched them go with new and bitter feelings 
rising in her heart. Gerald was only showing an un- 
avoidable hospitality to the strangers ; but it grieved 
her terribly that her own Pakeha should have seemed 
so delighted to see his English friends that he had no 
thought for her, except to bid her get tea for them. 
She, a chiefs daughter, to wait upon chance visitors 
as if she were a common Maori girl, and of no account ! 
She liked doing little things for “ Gera,” as she always 
^lled him, finding the “ 1 ” in his name too trouble- 
some to master easily when she first began her 
EngMsh lesson?^ though now she could pronounce 
it pretty well 


She had sometimes come over early in the afternoon 
and cooked a meal for her teacher and friend, but that 
was only to please herself. Let the white woman 
prepare her own food. 

So when, half-an-hour later, Gerald brought his 
guests back to the shanty, he found theTialf-caste had 
disappeared, and food for one only prepared. He was 
too much annoyed to be amused, and resolved to 
lecture Ruha soundly on her rude treatment of his 
visitors. 

However, the billy was boiling, and tea for three 
was soon forthcoming, Miss Matherley having the 
only uncracked one of the two cups, Gerald taking his 
tea in a tin pannikin. It was a merry little meal, 
though rather a hurried one, as Mr. Matherley was 
anxious to return to Norton’s Clearing before dark. 

He had bought the place, and now, with his eldest 
daughter, was endeavouring to make it habitable for 
Mrs. Matherley, who was resting at the seaport town 
after her voyage. 

Gerald said he would ride palrt of the way, at least, 
with them, and went out to catch his horse. Ruha, 
securely screened behind the thick ti-tree, watched his 
movements anxiously. Her dark eyes gleamed with 
anger as she noted how carefully he placed Miss 
Matherlcy in the saddle, chaffing her as he did so about 
the various rents in her pretty habit and gossamer 
veil, due to the unwelcome attentions of the bush- 
lawyer and other thorny plants which she had encoun- 
tered during the rough ride through the scrub. 

The little party set off at last, and Ruha emerged 
from her hiding-place, with a very disturbed expression 
on her usually cheerful face. 

She peeped into the hut and scowled at the remains 
of the meal. She even went so far as to turn Miss 
Matherley’s seat upside down. Then she went down 
to the creek, whose limpid stream bore no traces of the 
mud it had carried down during the storm, and gazed 
at her own reflection in a mirror of Nature’s own pro- 
viding. It was as though seeing Miss Matherley had 
produced the same effect on her as the eating of the 
forbidden fruit on Eve. Her eyes were opened. Into 
her Paradise a serpent had crept. She was sure 
Gerald would be very angry with her, and all for that 
hateful white woman ! 

Ruha sat by the creek and sighed. Her once smart 
print frock, very faded, though clean, and her untidy 
old straw hat —both presents from Gerald, purchased 
when on a visit to the nearest township in search of 
necessary provisions — looked even to her untutored 
eyes mean and shabby beside the well-fitting blue 
cloth habit of the young lady, and her dainty hat with 
its bright blue gossamer veil. Then her collar, her 
brooch, gloves : all so new to Ruha. 

A bell-bird in a neighbouring rata began its peculiar 
but pretty notes, and Ruha fancied it was laughing at 
her trouble. And then a sudden idea came to her. 
She would get this strange young lady so that 

no one could touch her. 

The iapu can be put on anything, and until it is 
removed, the person, or place, or article is under a bkn, 
as it were. Gerald had met with an instance of the 
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power of tapu when he first arrived in the colony. He 
saw what he thought was a particularly beautiful piece 
of carving on one of the whares in a pah belonging to 
the Ngatirua tribe. He wished to examine it closely, 
and stretched out his hand for the purpose, but was 
seized by th^ natives, and narrowly escaped being 
loinahawked. The whare was tapu. 

But whilst Ruha brooded over her plans to remove 
Miss Matherley from Gerald’s path, and leave her 
Pakeha to herself, the twilight deepened into night, 
and, fearing her father’s anger if she stayed out late 
contrary to his orders, she crushed her hat firmly down 
on her dark hair, and set off with a quick run for the 
distant pah. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

J A M K S PITT’S P K K S E N 'F I M E N T S . 

In his pleasure at seeing his friends, and hearing news 
of his own family from those who had so lately seen 
them, Gerald forgot the hints James Pitt had dropped 
concerning the native troubles. Nor did he again 
recall or think of them for some weeks. He passed 
much of his time with the Mathericys, who were 
working very hard on their new property. 

Norton’s Clearing, as it was still called, stood on 
the brow of a hill, the house being situated about a 
couple of miles from the rough road leading to the 
nearest township. The father was very glad of the 
young man’s assistance in putting up a “lean-to,” 
which would serve as a temporary bed-room for the 
five boys, whom Mr. Matherley wished to establish as 
young settlers. Two of them, Percy and Ted, who 
came next in age to Nellie, the eldest girl, were with 
their father, and proved themselves quite adepts in 
the art of building. A kitchen was also added, and 
then Mr. Matherley and Percy went down to Auckland 
to bring Mrs. Matherley and the children up to the 
homestead. 

The journey was very fatiguing, and for some days 
Mr. Matherley greatly regretted that his anxiety to 
procure suitable land to employ the energies of all his 
sons had led him to leave the chief centres of popu- 
lation and begin colonial life in such a lonely spot, so 
cut off at that time from civilisation. There was also 
a great want of the little luxuries to which, as an 
invalid, Mrs. Matherley was accustomed. But she 
was cheerful and uncomplaining, with an encouraging 
smile or word for the entire household. 

They had brought an old servant from England 
with them, but after a month at the homestead, she 
decLared it was not the style of life which at all suited 
her, and requested to be sent to Auckland. Nellie 
and her younger sister, Maud, in vain reasoned and 
pleaded with her, but Mrs. Matherley said it only 
made her uncomfortable keeping anyone so strongly 
against her will. So, as soon as an opportunity 
occurred, she was returned to Auckland, whence 
she might make her way to England if she 
pleased. 

Nellie and Maud had therefore a great deal to do, 
and at first they found it very hard work. But they 


were brave girls, and did not grumble at the sudden 
change from the comforts of an English home to the 
scant accommodation and unceasing toil of a pioneer 
settler’s life. 

Gerald rode over about two months after the 
Matherleys’ arrival to ask his friend, James Pitt, to go 
with him to call at Norton’s Clearing. He found 
James busy with a needle tind thread, executing some 
necessary repairs in his slender wardrobe, and, as 
Gerald frankly told him, not before they were really 
needed. 

It was a good opportunity to propose a call on the 
ladies, (icrald thought, and further suggested that the 
mending should be handed over to them, adding that 
if James felt it would place him under any oppressive 
obligations to ask the young ladies’ assistance in a 
truly feminine task, he could easily repay them by 
making a batch of his excellent scones. 

“ What a tease you are, Trender ! I will certainly 
go with you to pay my respects to your friends ; but 
let them distinctly. understand, it is no call. That sort 
of formality, as you ought to know, will not do out 
here in the bush — at all events, not at present, thank 
goodness ! And I may as well tell you straight, I 
never intend it to make its appearance in my part of 
the world. Good gracious, man ! I should require a 
card and a coat ! This article which I am so carefully 
repairing is my best Sunday-go-to-mceting garment, 
and in it I shall be most happy to drop in on the 
Matherleys. But I say, Trender, what an unfortunate 
thing it is for them that they should have happened to 
come out here just now.” 

Why t ” said Gerald, playing with a reel of stout 
black cotton, which James regarded as a most 
cherished possession. 

“Don’t waste an inch of that, I implore you, 
Trender. If war really breaks out, and my cartridges 
get exhausted, I may require that to twist into a rope 
for my neck ; for I will never fall alive into the 
hands of savages. Do you know, I have been think- 
ing that I would light a fire, and hang myself over 
that, so as to prevent any tomahawking of my innocent 
frame after death ? I am quite sure that the sight of 
such a desecration would materially affect my happiness 
in another world ! ” 

“What an awful idea! The fact is, Pitt,, I have 
left you too much to yourself lately. I have been 
thoroughly selfish, I am afraid, and you have grown 
melancholy. I am really sorry.” 

“ Bill Rouse is away on a spree, and I have been a 
little more lonely than usual,” admitted James, )vith a 
shadowy smile. “ But don't blame yourself. The 
attraction was, no doubt, quite irresistible. I should 
have done the same in your place.” 

“There has been no particular attraction,” said 
Gerald hastily. “ I have been rendering Mr. Mather- 
ley — who is the squire of my father’s parish and an 
old friend of my own— a little assistance in adding to 
that cottage on Norton’s Clearing. Upon my word, 
I felt it was almost an insult to Mrs. Matherley to take 
her to such a f lace.” 

James raised his eyebrows slightly, which produced 
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an incredulous look on his face. His voice, moreover, 
was slightly sarcastic as he said— 

“Is Mrs. Matherley differently constituted from other 
refined ladies ? Many highly educated women have 
come out here, and have not imagined that any insult 
was intended them when their husbands offered them 
the best they had.” 

“ You don^t understand, Pitt,” began Gerald. 

Then, seeing his friend was only teasing him, he 
turned his back on him, and gazed at the range of 
bush-covered hills in the distance. 

“You don^t see them coming yet, do you ?” asked 
James quietly. 

“Who? the Matherleys? Why should they come? 
Besides, that is not their direction.” 

His companion gave a laugh which much annoyed 
Gerald. 

“ I was not thinking of the Matherleys, old chap.” 

“ What do you mean, Pitt ? ” 

“ The Maoris will come over that hill yonder.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Well, then, we shall either be shot or disposed of 
in some savage fashion.” 

“ How morbid you are ! The Maoris round here 
are on very good terms with us. It is only in the 
Taranaki province that there is any danger from them. 
And it is perfectly ridiculous to imagine that a few 


undisciplined savages can do anything more than 
cause a temporary annoyance to settlers, against whom 
they fancy they have a grudge.” 

“ Do you believe in presentiments, Trender ? ” 

The young man laughed. 

“ Not much,” he said tersely. 

James looked at the stalwart figure, healthy Anglo- 
Saxon face, and dauntless mien of his visitor, and 
confessed that he was certainly not at all the kind of 
man to have any sympathy whatever with visions, 
presentiments, or vague fears of any kind. 

Both were silent for a few minutes. James had 
ceased mending, and was gazing at the hill, which for 
him held such terrible forebodings, with an intent- 
ness that made Gerald ask at length, in a softer 
tone — 

“ What do you see ? ” 

Pitt turned his absorbed glance for a moment on his 
companion. Apparently satisfied that Gerald^s mood, 
if not actually sympathetic, was, at all events, not 
decidedly antagonistic, he answered dreamily — 

“ I hear shouts ! Ah ! the yells ! They are 
dancing the vvar-dancc. Sec, now they sway back 
and forth ! ” 

He was silent again, and Gerald, half-inclined to 
fancy him insane, grasped his supple jack-stick firmly, 
determined to sell his life as clearly as possible if the 
man’s madness should take a homicidal turn. 

But Pitt’s eyes had left the bush, the far-away look 
in them gave place to his usual slightly cynical one, 
and he laughed quietly as Gerald’s hand relaxed, 
and a somewhat confused expression stole over his 
face. 

“ 1 am not out of my senses,” Pitt remarked, in- a 
soothing tone. 

Gerald muttered something that 
might or might not have been an 
apology. 

“ I will tell you all about it 
some day,” Pitt continued. “In 
our family there is the gift of 
second sight, and I know — how, 

I cannot explain — that the Maoris 
will be down upon us here. You 
do not seem to know that there 
is really a Maori war going on. * 
How and where it will end, who 
dare attempt to foretell ? They 
have an immense advantage over us : 
they are at home in the country, they 
know the bush thoroughly. Then 
they have no compunction, no mercy. 
They enjoy killing the white people; 
we do not, I trust, like killing them. 
They arc treacherous ; we fight 
openly.” 

At last Gerald believed in his 
friend’s words. A stern, resolute look 
was on his face as he said — 

“If they come here, Pitt, we must 
fight for our friends and for our 
homes.” 
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Pitt had quite recovered himself. 

“ And for our sweethearts,” he said lightly. Then, 
with a momentary relapse into his graver de- 
meanour he added, ^ But mark my words, Trendcr, 


there are stirring adventures in store for some 
of us.” 

And he was right. 

END OF CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


VILLAGE CHILDREN’S GAMES. 



N speaking of village children’s 
games, I do not intend to 
refer to the national sports, 
such as cricket and football, 
the former of which is played 
in nearly every country place, 
but rather to those games 
which form the principal 
entertainment at school treats. 
To an onlooker they are all 
very similar ; the players join 
hands and circle round one, 
who stands in the middle ; he 
either chooses another to take 
I his place, or runs off after 
touching another who catches 
him, as in the well-known game 
of “ Drop the Handkerchief.” 
But the variety consists in the 
THE UMPIRE. words chanfcd, and though the 
actions remain the same, the 
difference in them constitutes the charm of “ playing 
something else,” from what has been the former 
amusement. To give an instance — 

There are two forms of Drop the Handkerchief.” In 
one the individual with the handkerchief goes round 
outside the group, singing— 

** I had a little dog, and he won't bite you, and he won’t bite you, etc.; 
hut he will bite 3rou,’* 


as he lays it upon the child chosen to pursue him ; in 
the other the words are these — 

“ I sent a letter to my love, and on the way I dropped it, 

One of you has picked it up, and put in his pocket." 

The girl or boy with the handkerchief then decides 
which of those in the circle has found the lost missive, 
places it on his shoulder, and runs away. To the 
children the change in the words alters the whole as- 
pect of the game, and when they are tired of the one, 
they will contentedly turn to the other as something 
fresh. It is unnecessary here to dwell upon “ Gather- 
ing Nuts and May,” and others as well-known. I will 
mention some which may not be equally general. 
Many of these turn upon love, as, for instance, in — 

“ Sweet love, what are you weeping for, you weeping for ? " - 

** I’m weeping for my true love, my true love, my true love. 

I’m weeping for my true love, this bright summer's day." 

# 

A child kneels in the centre, whilst the others circle 
round her ; she keeps her hdnds over her face till she 
raises her head to answer their question, whereupon 
they bid her 

** Rise up and choose another, another, another. 

Rise up and choose another this bright summer's day.” 

She casts away her grief and selects a companion . 
from around her, and so the game proceeds. 

Another of the same style is accompanied by the 
following : — 
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Rose, ••ipple» Hly, pear, a crown of roses she shall wear, 

Take licr by her lily-white hand, lead her over the water, 

Give licr kisses one, two, three, 1 know then whose bride she'll be." 

At th(* close of which the player in the centre chooses 
a partner, and they kiss and retire hand-in-hand to 
join the group which surrounds them. 

In another game, called “ Isabella,” which is a great 
favouriic, the whole ceremony, of courtship and 
marriage is represented, commencing with the lovers’ 
first kiss, and ending with the putting on of the ring 
in church. 

There are many others similar to these, but it would 
only weary the reader to detail them all, though the 
words which are sung to each liave in some cases a 
very quaint sound. 

“Cat and Mouse,” in which the cat outside the 
group tries hard to break in upon the terrified mouse 
inside, “ Puss in the Comer,” and “ Black Man,” as 
games common to all children, need not be mentioned 
here. 

But there are several others, namely, “ Milk-Cans,” 
“ In and Out the Window,” “Threading the Needle,” 
which it may be interesting to notice. 

Of these, the first is simply a series of questions and 
answers, chanted by those forming the circle and the 
speaker in the middle respectively, but the words are 
curious, and one wonders of what the milk-can was 
made which could necessitate the selling of a feather- 
bed for its purchase. Perhaps of gold or something 
more costly ? 

Children (joining hand.s in a circle).— “ Please, mother, buy me a milk- 
can, a milk can," etc. 

Mother (in their mid.st).— “ Where shall I get money to buy it with, 
to buy it with ? " 

C, — “ Sell father’s feather-bed, plea.se, mother, do, sell father's feather- 
bed," etc. 

M. — “ Where will the father sleep? the father sleep ? the father sleep?" 
C. — ** Sleep in the servants’ room, the servants’ room, sleep in the ser- 
vants' room,” etc. 

Af.— “ Where will the servants sleep ? the servants sleep ? the servants 
sleep?" etc. 


C.— “ Sleep in the pigsty, the pigsty, the pigsty, sleep ill 
etc. 

“ Where will the pigs sleep, the pigs sleep, the pigs sleep? wiiCte," 
etc. 

” Sleep in tlie wash-tub, the wash-tub, the wash-tub, sleep in the 
wash-tub," etc. 

“ What .shall I wash in ? wash in ? wash in ?" 

C.— "Washina thimble, a thimble, a thimble. Wash in a thimble, 
please, mother, do.” 

At this suggestion the distracted mother makes a 
rush at the children, who scatter in all directions ; she 
gives chase, till she has captured one, who pays the 
penalty by acting the parent, when the rest again 
gather round and the same questions are asked. 

The second is more elaborate, though the ceremony 
of the game is, as usual, centred in a circle. 

, One player commences by working in and out under 
the arms of those who stand joining hands, and sings, 
thus : — 

"In and out the window, in and out the window, 

In and out the window, as you have done before," 

saying— 

" Follow on to London, follow on to London, 

Follow on to London, as you have done before." 

He then touches one of the group, who has to leave 
his companions and march on behind him, whilst th^y 
chant, as both walk round outside the ring— 

" Round and round the city, round and round the city, 

Round and round the city, os you have done before." 

Then both wind in and out among the rest, saying the 
words as given above, and the leader signs to another 
to “ Follow on tO' London.” Thus the game proceeds, 
the circle growing ever narrower, whilst the train who 
push in and out of it increases its numbers, till all the 
members of the group have been pressed into its 
service, as one by one each has “ followed on to 
London,” and is there lost sight of. 

In “Threading the Needle,” we have the primitive 
germ from which doubtless sprang “Temp^te,” a 
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species of country dance, much in vogue at one time 
for children's parties. The players stand in pairs 
opposite one another, each holding one end of a hand- 
kerchief. The couple at the top of the line represent the 
needle, through which (/>., under whose arms, as in 
“ Oranges and Lemons,”) all the others pass, till they 
are left at the end of the row. The game comes to an 
end when every needle has been duly threaded. 

It seems strange to hear country children playing 
such a game as “ Please, mother, will you sell your 
baby ” It would seem less astonishing were it the 
grim relaxation of the little ones of the London slums, 
where, according to all accounts, hiring of infants (if 
not actually buying and selling) is an every day affair. 
Yet this is, indeed, one of the forms of recreation re- 
markable in villages. It is a mixture of the well-known 
“ Pat Back ” and “ York Threes.’’ 

The children stand in pairs, one behind the other, in 
a circle (not joining hands) ; in other words, •each 
mother has a baby in front of her. Thus the parents 
form an outer ring, whilst their offspring make an 
inside one. As usual, one player is “ out,’’ he comes 
up and asks the question — 

“ Please, mother, will you sell your baby ?” 

she replies— 

No, not for thousamls of pounds." 

The mother then runs round the group in one direc- 
tion, whilst the would-be buyer runs in the other. If 
the mother reaches her infant first, she keeps it, but if 
her adversary’s legs are the quicker, she has to give 
it up, and take her place in offering to purchase some 
other parent’s darling. Great excitement is caused 
over this game, and the little ones show much anxiety 
to secure the nimblest of the big ones for their mothers, 
lest in the competition they should be given up to some 
stranger. 

Strangely enough, the babies, to whom this game is 


entirely a passive one, seldom manifest any inclination 
to enjoy the active part entered into by their mothers, 
but are quite content to watch breathlessly the 
ultimate issue of their efforts. 

“ Little Billy ” is another game of the “ following- 
on” description. 

In the midst of a circle stands one child, outside it 
is another ; the members of the ring arc supposed to 
be the property of the one inside, and represent cattle, 
sheep, pigs, hens, etc. 

The player inside fancies he hears a noise, and calls 
out — 

“ Who goes there ? " 

whereupon he receives the answer — 

“ Only little Billy.” 

Meanwhile “ Little Billy,” touches one of the group, 
who follows him, and thus the game proceeds till the 
owner in the centre finds he has been robbed of all his 
farm-stock, and gives chase, with the hope of recover- 
ing something that may relieve him from his humiliat- 
ing position. There are plenty of other games played 
by English village children, many not less uncommon 
than ‘‘Fox and Geese” is common, but I will only 
mention one more, called “Varney,” or the reader’s 
patience may become exhausted. It is a good pastime 
with which to finish an afternoon, and send home the 
little guests laughing and happy, if by chance obstacles 
in their entertainer’s grounds render “ Blind Man’s 
Buff” dangerous. 

The children are scattered running about in all 
directions ; one is set to catch another ; then the two 
join hands and sally forth to capture another member 
to form their band. In time it becomes quite formid- 
able to the few who have hitherto escaped, especially as 
the boy or girl at either end may lay hands on a victim. 

The whole band, however, must keep hands fast 
joined ; it counts as nothing to seize a fugitive, if the 
line is broken anywhere. 

The game ends when there remain no longer any 
independent individuals, when the renowned one of 
many hairbreadth escapes has at last succumbed to the 
power of the- band, which, large enough finally to cover 
the limited breadth of the play-ground, has left him no 
corner where he may evade thfeir clutches, but has 
pressed him, all unwilling, into their service, hailing 
him with the honour which i$ surely his due. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

ILLUSTRATED FROM MODERN LIFE (iN PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. VERE BRODIE, 
SUCCESSOR TO MESSRS. BONING & SMALL). 

VII. “LAST SCENE OF ALL.” 



I, 2, AND 3 COMBINED. 


FATIMA AND THE CALF 


^ BY ARTHUR 

HERE, now, it is too 1 
bad ; the milk is all gone 1 
again.” ( 

The speaker was Fatima, J 
the wife of Biloch Khan. ^ 
She had been busily cn- I 
gaged all day. She had been i 
in the fields gathering i 
A cotton ; she had spent > 
full two hours grind- s 
ing flour at the ( 
grindstone, she had ] 
done various house- ] 
hold duties, and, at i 


length, evening had come. She had just left her little 
baby swinging in its cradle, suspended from the roof 
of her hut, and then had gone to milk the cow. Just 
as she had finished the milking, and the earthen vessel, 
which she called a gharra, was nearly full of milk, the 
baby set up a doleful wail.* She left her gharra, and 
ran to the child to comfort her. She was not away 
more than ten minutes, but when she came back the 
vessel was empty — the milk gone. This was the 
second time she had lost her milk. For, about four 
days before this, almost the same thing had hap- 
pened, except that then, instead of the baby crying, 
Fatima had been drawn away by a sudden alarm 
amongst her poultry. 


Fatima and the Calf. 
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“ It is too bad/’ she repeated to herself, as she 
gazed despondingly at her empty milk vessel. 

“ It is no use to cry over spilt milk, we are told,’’ 
said a voice behind her. 

Turning her head, Fatima saw that the speaker was 
a villainous-looking jackal, with a horrid, leering grin 
upon his face. 

“ Who is crying over spilt milk ? ” asked the 
woman angrily. “ I am not. There is no milk 
spilt, and I am not crying. Why do you not use 
words in their proper places, if you speak at all ? ” 

“ Well,” replied the jackal, as you are so mighty 
particular, I will go away and not trouble you. If 
you want me to be accurate, I will say, ‘It is no use 
to grieve over milk that has been drunk.’ Good- 
evening. Next time we meet perhaps you will be a 
little more polite.” 

Saying this, he turned to go away. 

“ Stay,” said Fatima ; “ what do you mean ? Who 
has drunk my milk ? Have you ? ” 

“ My good woman,” he returned, assuming as much 
dignity as his disreputable-looking person could do, 
“you now insult me so monstrously that I must 
decline to hold any further conversation with you. 
But I give you one piece of advice, for you arc but a 
woman : look to the inmates of your own establish- 
ment. Be sure that they are all of good character 
before you suspect a gentleman like myself. Fare- 
well.” 

He raised one paw and would have taken off his 
hat, only he had left it at home. He waved as 
dignified a salute as he could, and, with a sweep of 
the tail, disappeared into the jungle. 

“Well,” thought Fatima, “I do not want you or 
any like you* prowling round here again. But I 
wonder what you meant about ‘ the inmates of my 
establishment ? ’ ” 

As she turned to carry in the empty gharra, she 
saw the calf, which she had tied up, careering about 
the place. 

“Dear me, everything goes wrong to-night,” she 
exclaimed, “ there’s the calf loose now ! ” 

She was sadly out of temper by this time. Then 
she took up a stick that was lying near her, and ran 
after the calf. The little animal was only playful, and 
it soon stopped and allowed Fatima to come up and 
catch it. It turned its face up to the woman, with an 
innocent smile which seemed to say — 

“What a jolly game we are having.” 

As it did so, however, Fatima noticed that its lips 
were covered with milk, to say nothing of sundry 
smears about other parts of the fiicc. 

“ Why, you horrid little beast ! ” she exclaimed (it 
was not nice language for a lady, but the historian 
must be accurate) ; “ you are the thief ; you have 
stolen all the milk, have you ? I will pay you out.” 

Saying this, she raised the stick in her hand, and 
began to beat the poor calf in such a way as you could 
not have believed possible from the kind-hearted and 
usually even-tempered Fatima. 

The calf looked sad ; the calf shed tears of shame ; 
the calf wailed loud in agony. But yet the calf did 


not speak. I cannot think why the calf could not 
speak just as well as the jackal. I came to the con- 
clusion at the time that it was a sense of shame that 
kept it silent. But I know now that it was too young 
to speak. 

Fatima’s arm grew tired, and her anger cooled at 
the same time. Her strength and the heat of her pas- 
sion both went out at the end of her stick. But the 
calf was thoroughly warmed. It was well for the 
poor little animal that the good housewife had had 
such a hard day’s work, otherwise, perhaps, the con- 
sequences would have been worse. 

But Fatima, when she had done the deed, and had 
had time to reflect upon it, did not feci satisfied with 
herself. It did strike her then that, though' appear- 
ances were so much against it, the calf might still be 
innocent. Moreover, she could not forget the ugly 
leer on the jackal’s face. She could not help think- 
ing that he was more guilty than she first thought. 

The hext evening she determined to give the thing 
another chance. 

She left her vessel of milk in a most tempting way, 
and went away and hid herself behind the door of the 
cottage. In a very short time out came the same 
sneaking jackal. Quick as lightning he dipped his 
bushy tail in the milk, ran away to where the calf 
w.as tied, leaped upon its back, and swung his brush 
round so as to smear the milk all over the poor 
thing’s face, untied the knot which fastened him, and 
was back at the gharra, drinking the milk. 

This was done more quickly than you could say 
“Jack Robinson,” and very nearly as quickly as 
Fatima could exclaim beneath her breath— 

“Jack Hall!” 

The jackal drank deep draughts ; he poked, his 
head right inside the gharra. Fatima stealthily came 
behind him. He heard her not ; he saw her not. 
She laid hold of his tail with her left hand, she beat 
him with the stick she held in her right. 

” So, sir jackal,” she cried, “ I will not cry over spilt 
milk to-night, but probably you will cry over milk that 
has been drunk.” 

She held him tight. lie forgot his dignity. He 
shrieked, he struggled. But no— Fatima was relent- 
less. The* blows fell on the jackal’s back like hail 
pattering on the window panes — only there were no 
window panes to Fatima’s cottage, so she would not 
have understood this. 

At last the jackal gathered all his strength for one 
fearful effort. He sprang, he bounded, he was free ; 
but, alas ! he was free from his tail. True, the blows 
fell no longer upon him, but his tail, broken short off, 
remained in Fatima’s hand. 

“ Go,” cried the woman, “ and be thankful that; you 
have got away with your life. If your miserable tail 
had been but stronger, you had never had the chaneb 
of stealing again.” 

The jackal sneaked away, under cover of the 
bushes, to think what he could do. After a few 
minutes’ meditation he peered through the jungle, and 
seeing that all was safe he came out, picked up his 
tail from the spot where Fatima had thrown it, and 
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‘‘the blows fell on the jackal’s back like hail” (/. 538). 


set off at a brisk trot on an errand that he had “ Oh ! groaned the jackal, “ hot irons ! Will it 

resolved upon. hurt much ? ” 

He came to a blacksmith’s forge, and found the “ Not more than a doctor would hurt when he 
blacksmith at home. When the man saw him, he said — cauterises a wound ; and it will soon be over.” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Jackal ; what is four news ? The irons were soon heated to the blacksmith’s 
If I judged by your face, I should say you are satisfaction. He applied them to the tail, but before 

ashamed of yourself, but little dogs always carry their the pieces were joined the jackal took to his heels, 

tails between their legs when they are ashamed of shrieking with pain. 

themselves. Is it not etiquette amongst you to do so ? ” “ Come back,” shouted the man. “ I assure you it 

“ I am down in my luck,” returned the animal ; does not hurt. It is all your imagination. See, I 

‘‘but there is nothing to be ashamed of in my tale. I have your tail.” 

have met with an accident, and hearing of your But no, the poor jackal would not listen. He 

charitable disposition, I am come to ask your help, roamed away, far from his friends ; for he could not 

oh ! nourisher of the poor.” bear the rude remarks that they made when they saw 

“Well, what is it ?” the man inquired. him. 

“You mend things when they are broken,” the I believe the punishment he received made him 
jackal answered ; “ will you mend my tail ?” a much wiser and, I hope, better jackal, for the last I 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” said the blacksmith. “ That is heard of him was that he was ministering to the 

but a trifle. Just you sit down here, if it will not hurt wants of the tailless and earless tiger that wanted to 

that stump, while I get my irons hot. A little solder eat Biloch Khan. I suppose they consoled one 

will soon put that together.” another for the rest of their natural lives. 
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LUSCIOUS 

BY MONA 

NE wet afternoon a short time 
ago I happened to drop in 
about tea-time at the house ot 
a young lady friend. Among 
the many dainties which graced 
her tea-table there was a pretty 
crystal dish containing the most 
delicious-looking bonbons, in 
the shape of walnuts, candied in 
some marvellous way. I lasted 
one, and found it so exceedingly 
nice that 1 could not help 
remarking on its excellence, 
and, as this was not the first 
time 1 had tasted in my 
friend's house sweetmeats of a novel kind, I ventured 
to ask if they were home-made. 

Oh, yes,” answered my friend, whose name, by the 
way, is Miss Hanson, “ I always make my own con- 
fectionery. Do you like these ? . They arc caramel 
walnuts. 1 generally keep a supply of them on hand. 
Most people enjoy a * goodie ' in the intervals of tea and 
talk, and I always like to have something a little 
different from other people on my afternoon tea-table. 
These walnuts are particularly popular among all my 
visitors.” 

She then very kindly offered to initiate me into 
some of the mysteries of her confectionery art, if I 
came some afternopn, and, as I eagerly accepted the 
offer, we there and then fixed a day for the purpose. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon arranged, I presented 
myself at her house, and was ushered into the kitchen, 
where everything was prepared for the demonstration. 
Miss Hanson herself, enveloped in a huge pinafore, 
was standing before the table, which was set out with 
an important array of jars, tins, and various essence 
bottles, a metal mortar and pestle, numerous plates 
and basins, and bright flat tins. 

** Looks like business, doesn't it ? ” she laughed, as I 
appeared. “ That is the worst of bonbon-making : 
such an amount of paraphernalia is necessary.” 

She then handed me a slip of paper, and told me 
that she had selectecl the following items as the 
subjects for her instructions that afternoon. The list 
was as follows : — 

Caramel Walnuts. 

Chocolate Almonds. 

Chocolate Caramel. 

Cocoanut Ice. 

American Sweets. 

“ I had put down Russian toffee, which is one of 
my specialities, but the preparation is rather trouble- 
some, and I am afraid it would take up too much of 
our time to undertake it this afternoon ; but I will 
gladly show you how to make it any other day you 
like— if you like toffee, that is to say ; many people 
do not.” 

“ I am exceedingly fond of toffee,” I answered. In 
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fact, it is the only sweetmeat I have ever tried to 

make.” 

“ Russian toffee is vastly superior to ‘ common, or 
schoolroom, toffee,' ” said Miss Hanson, “ and I rather 
pride myself on my manufacture of it, I have always 
had a mania for confectionery ever since the nursery 
days, when we used to make toffee-drops by holding a 
lump of sugar to a lighted taper and letting the melted 
drops fall on to the page of an old copy-book. Ugh ! 
the taste of those hard, burnt drops, with the bits of 
inky paper sticking to them—how well I remember it ! 

“Then in the schoolroom days I aspired to real 
toffee, and obtained a wide reputation for the wonder- 
ful variety and mystery of my flavourings among my 
brothers and friends. One day I nearly poisoned 
them all with eye-lotion, which I took for rose, and 
then my inventive powers received a check, and I 
studied the cookery-book, and did not make any more 
experiments on my own account.” 

Miss Hanson, having provided me with an apron 
similar to her own, then proposed that we should set 
to work at once. There was a small handmaiden in 
attendance, who was bidden to butter some of the tins 
and plates in readiness for us, which done, in accord- 
ance with Miss Hanson's orders, she retired to the 
back kitchefi with a large cocoanut and a grater, and 
proceeded to grate down the whole of it. 

“We will begin with the walnuts,” said Miss 
Hanson. “1 have got them cracked and shelled 
ready for use, as it takes so long to crack them, and 
our lime is precious. You will notice I have been 
careful to keep them as whole as possible. I have 
half a pound here, which makes two dozen caramels. 
The other requisites are two ounces of sweet almonds 
(and three bitter almonds added give more flavour), 
a quarter of a pound of icing sugar, one white of egg. 
This makes the mixture to fill them, which is all we 
can do to them to-day. They have to be left a whole 
day to harden before glazing them.” 

Miss Hanson then dropped the almonds, which 
were ready^blanched, into the mortar, and, adding a 
few drops of spirit to prevent them oiling, pounded 
them vigorously until they were quite smooth. Then 
she turned the paste into a bowl, and added the sugar 
and white of egg, mixing it well. The mixture, when 
finished, was barely soft. She next proceeded to take 
up a piece of the paste and rolled it into a ball between 
her fingers. Then she stuck half a walnut on each 
side of the ball. 1 helped her to do this to all the 
rest, and when done they were put on a dish and set 
aside to harden in a cool pantry. 

“If you come in for a few minutes to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Miss Hanson, “ I will show you how I boil 
the syrup to glaze them. Now we will do the 
chocolates. You see, 1 have a supply of almonds, 
which I keep always ready for use. They are 
blanched and dried for a few minutes in a cool oven.” 
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She measured out from the tin in which they were 
kept four ounces of almonds, and directed me to split 
them into halves. Then she went to the oven and 
took out the mortar, which had been heating while we 
prepared the walnuts, and threw into it half a pound 
of Mexican chocolate, broken into small pieces. 

When this was pounded to a paste, she mixed with 
it half a pound of icing sugar, and we rolled each 
almond in a small piece of the chocolate paste and set 
them aside to cool. 

These sweets were very quickly made, and I found 
them exceedingly good to eat afterwards. 

“ Cocoanut ice and chocolate caramel come next on 
the list. We will make the ice first, if Annie has the 
cocoanut ready, as it takes longer to harden.*^ 

The small maiden here appeared from the inner 
kitchen bearing a basin full of the grated cocoanut, 
and handed it to Miss Hanson. 

“Now I want the brass pan, Annie,” said Miss 
Hanson, proceeding to weigh out three pounds of loaf 
sugar in the scales. 

When this was brought, the sugar was put into it, 
with half a pint of cold water, and brought slowly to 
the boil. Miss Hanson stood over the pan with a spoon 
and a saucer of cold water in her hand, and from time 
to time dropped a little of the syrup into the water. 

“ 1 keep on trying it,” she explained, “ like this, until 
it reaches the stage which the cookery-books call 
‘ candy high ’ — that is, when it hardens immediately it 
is dropped into the cold water.” 

When it was boiled sufficiently, Miss Hanson drew 
the pan to the cool side of the stove, and stirred in the 
cocoanut. Into another saucepan, which had been 
previously heated, she poured half the mixture, and 
coloured it pink with a few drops of cochineal. The 
ice was then poured into two buttered soup-plates — 
first the white mixture and then the pink on the top of it. 

It was then set aside to cool and harden, and we 
directed our attention to the chocolate caramel. 

Into an enamelled pan Miss Hanson put four and a 
half ounces of grated chocolate, six and a half ounces 
of sugar, two tablespoons of honey, and a teacup of 
milk. This was put upon the fire, and stirred well 
until it boiled. 

“ When it comes to the boil, keep on stirring, and let 
it boil slowly for half an hour, until it is quite thick,” 
said my friend. “ If you don’t boil it enough, it will be 
sticky.” 

When the boiling process was over, the caramel was 
poured into one of the buttered tins, and as soon as it 
was slightly firm Miss Hanson took a sharp knife and 
marked it into neat squares, explaining that this was 
much more easily done while the mixture was still soft. 

“ I will now conclude my demonstration with the 
recipe for American sweets. I give you the recipe 
only for what it is worth. I was staying with some 
American girls last summer, and it was an invention, 

I believe, of their own. They initiated me into the 
art of making them. They are too sweet for my taste, 
but they look pretty, and are very simple to make. 
Would you mind breaking one of those eggs into a 
basin and separating the yolk and white ? ” 
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I did as Miss Hanson desired, and handed her the 
white of the egg on a plate. 

She took a quantity of icing sugar in one hand and 
let it sift gradually into the egg, which she stirred all 
the time with the end of a wooden spoon. When it 
' was mixed quite thick, she put some of the mixture 
into another plate, and added a few drops of cochineal. 
One portion she flavoured with vanilla, and the other 
with lemon. 

“Now comes your chance to show your artistic 
faculty,” said Miss Hanson, taking up a small lump of 
icing in her hand and forming it into the shape of a 
cone. “ The art is to make the sweets into the oddest 
and queerest shapes you can invent, and the Americans 
put all sorts of things into the middle of them — bits of 
nuts, almonds, preserved cherries and ginger, citron, 
angelica -anything you like. In fact, thpre is endless 
scope for an original mind.” 

I took possession of one of the plates, and set to 
work to try my skill. The result was a very satis- 
factory array of quaintly-shaped sweets, pink and 
white, set out on a baking-sheet, which had been 
spread with clean white paper. 

They were simply hardened in front of a bright fire, 
and then were ready. They were very like French 
fondants in taste, and looked very tempting when piled 
up on a glass ice-platc and put upon the tea-table. 

I thanked Miss Hanson very cordially for her in- 
struction, and after a glance into the pantry to see 
how our confections looked, we took off our aprons 
and adjourned to the drawing-room, where I enjoyed 
a cup of unrivalled orange pekoe, and discussed muffins 
and the coming bazaar, in which latter we were both 
involved. 

The next morning when, according to my friend’s 
invitation, I went back to see the final result of our 
afternoon’s labour, I found the cocoanut cut into neat 
squares, ready to be packed away in tin boxes, with a 
sheet of white paper between each layer. The cocoa- 
nut ice was delicious. It turned out quite hard, and 
the pink was a most delicate shade. It was cut into 
bars, and arranged on a fancy dish. Miss Hanson 
told me it should not be kept too long, or it would get 
too hard to eat with comfort. She presented me with 
a big slab, and all my family voted it far superior to 
any that can be bought. 

The walnuts were quite ready for the glazing 
process, which Miss Hanson at once proceeded to 
show me. 

She put half a pound of loaf sugar into an enamelled 
pan, with half a teacup of water and half a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar. 

This was boiled until quite thick. When it was 
ready each walnut was dipped into the caramel and 
then put on a buttered plate. 

When they were cold and hard they were beautifully 
glazed, and on the plate being set for a minute on 
the stove to heat, slipped off easily. 

I have tried all Miss Hanson’s recipes since, and 
always found them very successful and much appre- 
ciated by all my friends as a pleasant addition to 
afternoon tea. 
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“J SAY, LOOK HEKE, 1 WANT 'TEN THOUSAND A YEAK,’ 
YOU KNOW." 


“ I WILL TAKE, PLEASE, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
* MAR I A*^ A OF THE MOATED GRANGE.* " 
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THE MAN IN THE MIZZEN-TOP. 


BY C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 



T happened when 
I was eighteen, 
and my life has 
not been passed 
still places ; 
but although my 
years now num- 
ber four - score 

and one, the wreck of that unknown Indiaman is the 
clearest thing in memory to-day, and the whole scene 
comes back to me in all vividness whenever I give it 
the least opportunity. 

It was the chief boatman who saw her first. He 
was patrolling on duty along the cliffs,, and a rocket 
spurting up from the gloom beneath showed him a 
vessel hard jammed on some of the mid teeth of the 
Yellow Saw. Being powerless to aid her by himself, 
he forthwith carried the report to my father, his 
superior officer ; and as ours was a rare coast for 
smuggling, and night alarms were of constant occur- 
rence, according to standing orders he forewent the 
ceremony of knocking at the front door, and came in 
straight, so as to save time and trouble for all parties. 

I was asleep when he entered, but woke at the sound 
of the fellow’s heavy sea-boots clumping up the stairs, 
and, thinking it was some tale of a suspected run that 
he was bringing, or maybe of an actual seizure ot 
kegs and ankers, wondered at anyone being reckless 
fool enough to try and pass lace or French brandy 
ashore on such an awful night as that. The contra- . 
band trader is not nice in his choice of weather, but 
to attempt running a cargo on such a coast as ours, 
in such a gale, was little short of suicidal. 

The clumsy footsteps came along the narrow 
passage, and halted at the door opposite mine, at 
which their owner knocked noisily. 

“ Well ? ” demanded my father promptly. 

“Vessel ashore on the Yellow Saw, sir.” 

“ Ah ! ” returned my father ; and then, after a 
moment’s pause, he asked : “ Trethewy’s lugger ? ” 

“ No, sir, a much larger craft ; ship or a barque, 
from what I can make out. But it’s so mucky dark 
one can’t be sure of a thing.” 

“ Very well,” rejoined my father ; “ go and knock 
up the rest of the men and do what you can, and I’ll 
be out and with you in four minutes.” 


“Ay, sir.” 

The chief boatman turned and clumped away, and 
I jumped out of bed and began pulling on my clothes. 
My father, with his minute’s start, wa^ dressed first, 
but I caught him up as he was going oyt of the 
front door, and we passed out into the night together. 
The time was two hours after midnight. The wind 
had increased from the half-gale which was blowing 
at ten o’clock into a hurricane, and driving rain made 
the air as thick as a sennit mat. We could not see a 
foot. We had to feel our way along ; and as the 
houses which hedged the village street seemed to 
funnel the wind, and concentrate it, so to speak, we 
were more than once put to warping ourselves along 
by garden palings to make any headway at all. 

Picking up his men as he passed the signal station, 
my father led on along the cliff, we staggering after 
him as best we might through the stinging shrieking 
darkness, bearing with us ropes, rockets, hawser, 
blocks, and what not, but with little hope of their 
being of any use. The ground was too rough for a 
cart, and everything had to be carried by hand or 
shoulder. There were a good many casualties by the 
way, but these were endured with stoicism, if not 
with good temper ; and gaining ground literally foot 
by foot, we got at last to the cliff-head from which 
the chief boatman had espied the wreck. 

A port-fire was lit, and the hissing outcome of blaze 
and brilliant smoke, driven into a horizontal ribbon 
by the gale, made us look like so many shaggy ghosts. 
But it did not show us the wreck. Seaward, we could 
not see a foot. Besides being dense with driving 
rain, the air was still further thickened with stinging 
spindrift. But though we could not see, it appeared 
that we were seen, or rather, that our signal was, for 
directly afterwards, from out of the seething, howling 
cauldron below, there glared up a flare, as sailors call 
it — a handful of tow steeped in turpentine, and 
streaming with dirty yellow flame. 

The tearing breath of the gale consumed it in a 
moment, but we saw a couple of men making shift to 
light a larger beacon, and soon a pile of tar- barrels and 
old junk began to blaze and splutter from the deck of 
the Indiaman, and lit up all clearly. She was a full- 
rigged ship of eleven or twelve hundred tons burden, 
and sorely mauled. Her foremast had gone by the cleat- 
rack, with all its gear, and this probably accounted 
for her coming ashore ; for as she had taken the rocks 
stern-on, we judged that they had lost command of her 
when it fell, and were, owing to the heavy sea, unable 
to send up jury spars and rigging, and get her under 
control again. Her mainmast was docked off short 
below the lower mast-head, but the mizzen-top was 
standing, and although top-gallant and royal masts 
were not there, they had probably been struck before 
the gale compienced. Her bulwarks were almost all 
gone, and forward, the waves had made havoc with 
her ; but abaft the mainmast she still appeared ftiirly 
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solid, though it did not seem that she could long 
remain so. Her poop and lower rigging were crowded 
with people, and now and again, one or a small group 
got washed off and instantly swallowed up. All 
around was creaming surf and green curling waves, 
though occasionally the glint of the flames fell on some 
grim yellow fang of the Saw, and reminded us that 
others of those venomous rocks were every minute 
eating deeper and deeper into her sheathing and 
timbers. It was a weird sight and an awful one. 

“She can’t last till morning, I’m afeard, sir,” shouted 
the chief boatman. 

“ Scarcely a chance of it,” my father bawled back. 
“We must try and get in communication with her 
without further delay. Stand by and rig the rocket 
trough.” 

I could see by his face that he knew it was hopeless 
to attempt shooting a line to the wreck in the teeth of 
such a hurricane, and 1 think all the rest of us were 
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the heavy rockets whenever we fancied there was a 
lull. But it was a useless endeavour. The iron- 
cased missile hissed, and the thin whale-line snaked 
out ; but the pressure of the wind was always too 
great, and the brilliant comet’s tail either curved 
upwards till the dead stick fell fathoms and fathoms 
away inland behind us, or else it swooped down and 
quenched itself in the moiling hell of waters 
beneath. All our efforts were futile, and when, after 
a while, the beacon of tar-barrels burnt out and was 
not replaced, we had nothing to tell us whether any 
portion of the wreck remained, or whether she had 
been entirely broken up into her primitive staves. 

II. 

The night wore out, and a cold dawn began to filter 
through the haze. There was no sunrise to brighten 
the scene. Everything was grey, and cold, and 



“SLEWKD THE BOAT ROUND, AND FILLED HER TO THE THWARTS ” (/>. 546)* 


equally despondent. But one cannot stand by and miserable. Our view was circumscribed to less than 
see fellow -creatures drown without lifting a hand to a quarter of a mile. But the wreck of the Indiaman 
help them, even if that hand is obviously impotent ; • was visible, framed by a pother of shrieking, tearing 
so we busied ourselves with preparations, and fired waters. 
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She had aitcred considerably since we saw her last. 
The after part was still above water and on an even 
keel, but forward she was under the yeasty surf most 
of the time, and had a stronj; list to starboard. Evi- 
dently her back was broken, poor thing. Still, in view 
of the fearful blows she was constantly receiving, the 
mere fact of her being there at all was a wonderful 
certificate of her strength of construction. Few 
vessels’ timber would have withstood that awful 
watery beating and the terrible gnawing of those 
tawny fangs. Even she could not be e.xpected to 
survive them much longer. 

Her people had evidently come to this last con- 
clusion — those of tliein who were left, that is — 
for their number had thinned woefully during those 
last dreadful hours. The launch was the only boat 
the sweeping seas had left them, and when the break- 
ing day once more lit up our view tliey were pre- 
paring to get her into the water. There was a steep 
deft in the rock a little further westward down the 
coast. They had seen it, and were evidently, as a 
desperate hope, going to attempt a landing through it. 

We, who knew the place, saw the act with new 
horror. The cleft was guarded by reefs that no 
craft could hope to float over, and both back-wash 
and undertow were strong enough to drown a seal. 
But we could not tell them this. We could only go 
round there with our ropes on the forlorn chance that 
some strong swimmer might be swept in unharmed 
on the crest of a wave. 

And so to the cleft we went, scrambling down its 
rocky sides till the tall out-shoots of the surf eddied 
around our legs, and the spray beat upon us like a 
hail-storm. 

But on what followed I cannot bear to dwell, though 
the few seconds in which that salt drama was played 
out to the finisli seemed to drag themselves out into 
hours. The heavy boat was got into the water, partly 
by human effort, partly by aid from the cruel sea 
itself, and its helpless freight embarked. A great 
roller swept it away from the wreck. Another huge 
combing sea, at right angles to the former, smashed 
off all the port oars like rye straws, slewed the boat 
round, and filled her to the thwarts. Then she sank 
into a deep trough out of our sight, and when the 
next sea swept up, no two planks of her were holding 
together. She had been literally ground to staves 
upon the reef. 

A few struggling human atoms here and there dotted 
the boil of waters, but one by one the hungry fingers 
of the sea drew them quickly down, and not a soul of 
that launch’s crew escaped. 
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And now comes the really weird part of my yarn. 
After gazing helplessly whilst this tragedy was enacted 
before our eyes, my father decided that we were to 
return to the village for some rmich-Yieeded rest. 
Nothing more could be done. There was no hope of 
recovering any of the bodies till the sea moderated, 
and it was natural to suppose that no one was now 


left alive aboard the wreck. So wc clambered up on 
to the cliff-head again, making for the spot where we 
had passed the night, all feeling miserable and 
dejected. 

As we wound our way amongst the hummocks it 
struck me that the weather was moderating, and the 
others were noticing it too. The chief boatman gave 
voice to the general thought. 

“ Pity them poor folks didn’t hang on a while 
longer,” he said. “This dirt looks like breaking, 
and if it only eased up just a little bit we’d ha* been 
able to shoot ’em a line and ” 

But here he was interrupted. One of the other men 
who had been on ahead came running back. 

“ They hain’t all left her,” he cried out excitedly. 
“ There’s a man perched in the mizzen-top ! ” 

Helter-skelter we all struck out, striding over the 
boulders, leaning up against the gale, and in another 
minute saw this survivor for ourselves. He was there, 
surely enough, and to all outward appearance in no 
wise dismayed by his situation. He was sitting in 
the top, with his legs spread out and his back up 
against the lower masthead, leisurely eating some 
bread and meat. On seeing us he stopped for a 
moment with a morsel in mid-air, waved his hand, 
and then went unconcernedly on with his meal. 

“ Well,” said one of the men, “ that’s a cool 
customer, any way. ’ 

“He’s got nothing better to do, poor chap !” remarked 
another ; “ and I never heard as how a body was the 
happier for being drownded on an empty belly.” 

Further comments were stopped for the nonce by 
my father ordering us to get all ready for firing an- 
other rocket. His keen seaman’s eye had noted that 
there was likely to be another lull in the gale directly, 
and he was determined to make the most of it. 

As it happened, the wind eased somewhat Sooner 
than had been expected, but wc had all ready, and 
away swooped the rocket, with a splutter and a hiss, 
far out over the yeasty field of water. The man in the 
mizzen-top watched it keenly enough, though he 
munched on steadily the while. I thought we had 
done the trick then. The fiery messenger shot 
directly over the poop of the Indiaman, swooping a 
dozen fiithoms away on the further side ; but a 
sudden squall caught the line by its tail and sent it 
surging away to leeward, so that it again dropped 
uselessly in the water. A groan rose up from our 
little party in chorus. But the man in the top did not 
appear in any way disheartened. He watched the 
thin rope sink, and then, taking a flask from his breast- 
pocket, he slowly screwed off the head, nodded towards 
us over the nozzle, and took a hearty swig. 

“He most certainly is a cool hand,” observed my 
father ; “ but as he’s drunk better luck to our next 
venture, we must hope to get it. I certainly never 
saw^ a toast gone through under queerer circum- 
stances.” 

There was some delay in getting a second line 
ranged ready in zigzag, and when all was prepared for 
firing another heavy squall was powdering down, 
against which no rocket could bjive made headway. 
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So, whilst waiting till it had blown through, we were 
able to examine the occupant of that mizzen^top more 
carefully. He had finished his meal and was looking 
carelessly about him, sometimes at us, sometimes at 
his surroundings, but without paying any remarkable 
attention to either. It struck me that his mind was 
occupied with some matter wholly foreign to his 
present situation. In person he was broad-shouldered, 
clean-shaved, square-jawed, and in age seemed about 
thirty. His hair was yellow and rather long, and when 
he moved his fingers there was a glitter of jewels. 
His dress was non-distinctive, except that it did not 
indicate the professional seaman, and there was some- 
thing about his whole air which indelibly wrote him 
“gentleman.’^ 1 wasn’t a bit surprised at his not 
having gone in tlic launch. lie did not seem the 
sort of man to follow a herd, or do anything against 
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his own special inclination. In fact, I saw something 
different in him from what there is in the ordinary 
run of men ; and, in a word, he rather fascinated me, 
though whether pleasantly or unpleasantly I could not 
quite decide. 

Presently the squall gave signs of blowing itself out, 
and in due lime the lull came, and away went our 
rocket. It must needs fly perilously high, and the rope 
which followed in its wake wavered like a lean grey 
snake, till 1 thought that it must again fall to seaward. 
But at the critical mo«icnt a flaw of wind took it in 
charge, and it fell across the deck of the wreck, close 
to the main rigging. 

In a second the man in the mizzen-top had jumped 
out on to a topmast backstay and slid down to the 
channels. Running cleverly along the streaming 
decks, he laid hold of the line, and in less than half-a- 
minute was back again in his old perch, hauling it in 
hand over fist with sturdy good-will. All his nonchal- 
ance was gone now. He saw a good chance of being 
saved, and was making use of it to the full. He did 
not heave in the rope like a landsman either, and 
when the strain of the heavy hawser which we had 
bent bn began to make itself felt, his former experi- 
ence at the task was plainer still. Every ounce of 
work he did told to the full. The seaman was apparent 
in each of his movements. 

At last he came to the end of the thin line, and 
making fast the hawser and tail-block which came up 
to his hand, signalled to us “All ready.” We rigged 
the sheers, set up the warp with our tackle, sent the 
breeches-buoy hopping merrily out, and soon had the 
man himself inside it journeying shoreward. 

“Hurrah, boys!” cried my father. “We’ve got 
him now ! ”• 

But scarcely had the words been uttered— so did the 
ironical fates will it — than the buoy and its burden 
gave a tremendous swing, and then remained station- 
ary, Heave which way we would on the whips, 
they refused to budge an inch. A streaming rope’s- 
end had got wedged into the tail-block «it the mast- 
head, and jammed it immovably. Here was a pretty 
to-do ! 

But the stranger eased us from making any further 
schemes for his rescue by hauling himself up to the 
hawser, and laying in along it as nimbly as a monkey 
or a midshipman could ifave done ; and in a minute 
more he was on the cliff-head amongst us. 

“ A providential escape, sir,” observed my father. 

“ Narrow, certainly,” returned the stranger. 

“Narrow also,’^ said my father. “You alone are 
saved out of I know not how many who were alive at 
this lime yesterday.” 

“A hundred and forty-three, all told, what with the 
crew and ourselves. Yes, they’re all gone to Jones 
except your humble servant, poor beggars! — yes, gone, 
poor things.” 

“ You don’t seem very grateful for your escape, sir,” 
remarked my father a trifle sharply. 

The stranger, who had been staring at the wreck, 
turned to him with a curious smile. 

“ On my late shipmaXes’ behalf and my own, sir, I 
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thank you and these good fellows most heartily for 
what you have done. You did all men could do.” 

My father bowed his acknowledgments, but 
persisted — 

“ I can see you have been a seaman, sir, although 
you hint you were aboard that unfortunate vessel as a 
passenger only. But surely, seeing in what desperate 
plight she is, you cannot be sorry to leave her.” 

Perhaps you are right,” returned the man. “ Dry 
land has a deuced pleasant feeling about it at times. 
But there are other things J 

He did not finish the sentence. He had turned 
away, facing seaward with folded arms, and was 
evidently wholly forgetful of the expectant group 
behind him. He stayed so a full minute, no one inter- 
rupting ; and then turning, spoke again, though it 
seemed to me that his words were more .addressed to 
himself than to us. 

“The old life cut clean adrift! The slate rubbed 
black and empty ! Eh, well, I shall have to start 
anew. Perhaps it is best so, but 1 do most grievously 
regret it.” 

“You have still your life, sir,” said my father 
gravely ; “ that’s the great thing to be thankful for. 
Fortune should be of secondary consideration. You 
are young, strong, and, unless your looks belie you, 
clever besides. You must continue to work for your 
livelihood, and I’ll warrant you to rake a competency 
together again before you’re grey.” 

The stranger stared, and then broke into a hard 
short laugh. 

“Oh, I see. No, you don’t take my meaning. I 
had no fortune under hatches in that country-built ship 
down yonder. I am no .nabob returning with loot and 
perquisites. You have hold of a wrong idea. I am a 
rich man — one of the richest in England — and bearing 
one of the best known names if that makes any odds. 
No, I didn’t lose ten guineas of money value in her. 
It was something else I was grieving after — a com- 
rade — a friend' - a — oh, what does it matter.? Man !” 
he added almost fiercely, “if* you see one of your 
fellow-men stirred with any trouble whatever, and are 
curious to learn its cause and origin, cherchez la ” 

He did not finish the sentence. He had turned 
to seaward again, and stood on the extreme brink of 
the cliff, with hands pressed against the sides of his 
head, and body crouched an^ twisted. 

“ My God ! ” I heard him say. “ Sec that ! There 
she is alive, and 1 thought her a battered sea-washed 
corpse.” 

My eyes followed his glance down towards the 
wreck. A door of the deck-house on the poop was in 
the act of being closed from within, and as it drew to I 
clearly saw the flutter of a woman’s dress. That was 
the reason of the stranger’s agitation. There was 
someone left behind. 

I was strong and active as a wild cat in those days, 
and burning for a chance to distinguish myself. Here 
it lay. Acting on the impulse of the moment, I jumped 
towards the hawser before anyone could forestall me, 
and singing out, “ I’ll bring her off, father,” grappled 
the rope. 


But before I had moved a yard, I wa!s seized in a 
steel grip, plucked from my hold, and thrown away as 
lightly as though I had been a ball of spunyarn. The 
stranger was the aggressor. 

“Nobody interferes here,” I heard him saying. “ I 
thought that woman was dead. I believed her to have 
gone off in the launch. Now that she lives, no one has 
more right to be at her side than I, and whilst I live 
no one shall stand between us.” 

“ Are you her husband .? ” my father was asking, as 
I gathered myself on to my legs again. 

“ Oh yes, if you like,” replied the man : “ or 
uncle, or father, or anything else that pleases you. 
Good-bye.” 

That was the last we heard. He had been working 
himself rapidly along the rope, and as the gale was 
blowing as hard as ever again, his voice would not 
have carried even if he had tried to make it — which I 
doubt. His face was turned towards the ship, and 1 
think she held all his attention. 

“ He’s nippy along the warp, sir,” the chief boatman 
said to my father ; “ but it’ll be a near thing if he 
lands back again. Look at them ma inshrouds. 
They’re all hanging in bights. That means the mast- 
step’s started. The bottom’s bein’ flogged out of her : 
that’s what it is. Mainmast’ll be overboard directly, 
and then mizzen’ll follow straight away. Watch when 
the next sea drains away, sir. There, she’s a regular 
lobster-pot forrard, d’ye see, sir?” 

Meanwhile, the man was nearing the v/reck every 
moment. I never saw anyone lay along a rope quicker. 
A rat could not have outstripped him. He reached the 
lop, swung himself on deck by a backstay as before, 
and strode off towards the deck-house door where the 
woman had disappeared. He passed inside, and seemed 
to stay there an age. Was he never going to come 
out again? Heavens ! did not the man know the crazy 
fabric might dissolve like a sandpit at any moment 
beneath his feet ? The Indiaman was “ country built,” 
he had said. Did he think teak could stand that 
straining and grinding for ever ? He was a seaman ; 
surely he must know what the Yellow Saw’s teeth 
were doing. 

His delaying made some of us well-nigh crazy, and 
a dozen voices besought my father to let them go 
aboard and bear a hand. 

“ Perhaps the lady had fainted,” they said. “ Per- 
haps she had got frightened and was showing light.” 
“Perhaps the man himself was exhausted with what 
he had gone through already.” 

But my father forbade such a thing. It was 
sheer risk of life, the almost certainty of throw*ing it 
away. The stranger could bring the woman off — if 
he wanted tOr 

As he was uttering this decision the door of tlie deck- 
house opened and the pair of them appeared. A sea 
coming over the quarter at that moment dealt a buffet 
which washed them back again whence they came, but 
they came out once more, and this time gained the miz- 
zen rigging without interference. The woman seemed to 
be holding back ; the man persuading her, dragging her. 
Against his strength she could do nothing, and ratline 
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by ratline he carried her up 
into the top and there set her 
down, and cleared away the 
rope’s-end which had jammed 
the tail-block. W e on the cliff 
had re-manned the hauling- 
lines, and directly it was clear 
ran the breeches-buoy up to 

them. 

Moments were precious 

then. The sea was full of 
planks, boiling and poppling 
amongst the foam. Every 
second they were being added 
to. The mainmast had lurched 
overboard, ripping a great gap 
from the deck in its fall. The 
Indiaman was breaking up 
fast. Any wave might send 
the remaining mast after its 
fellows. 

That those on board knew 
of .this we could tell by their 
gestures ; but yet they loitered. 

He seemed trying to persuade 
her to do something, which 
she withheld. We could see 
him make some proposition 
and then point to the 
breeches-buoy, which would 
convey both of them to safety. But again and again 
she shook her head. 

At last the mast began to totter more ominously. 
Backstays and shrouds were all in whipping bights. 
The heel had lost its step in the vessel’s keel. Yet 
even then they might have been saved. We were 
standing by the whip, ready to heave them shore- 
wards at a moment’s notice,* and we could see the man 
point this out. But his companion held to her resolve, 
and he was evidently determined not to leave her. 
He waved his hand to us in farewell, shouted some- 
thing which the gale carried hopelessly away, and then, 
turning to the woman, kissed her passionately on the 
lips and then clasped her tightly in his strong arms. 

The mizzen-mast swayed over with heavy, sickly 


slowness, heeled down till the grating of the top was 
almost perpendicular, and then plunged in the dark 
green cavern of a combing sea. 

When it came up again, its human freight had 
disappeared. 

# # * * * 

Not another word can I tell you. The Indiaman’s 
name we never learnt, nor the woman’s, nor that of 
the man whom we first saw in the mizzen-top. What 
their tale was, whether innocent or guilty ; how their 
fate was ruled, whether by themselves or by others ; 
and why they preferred to drown together, I never 
learnt. You have all the plain sober facts, and you 
may guess that they were strong enough to impress 
themselves accurately upon my memory. 


A QUATERNION. 


f ET there be Light within thy soul 

O’er the fair world of things to wander, 
And each fine link that, binds the whole 
Nicely to note, and well to ponder. 

Let there be Liberty with broad wing. 

At plastic Nature’s high dictation, 

From crude chaotic stuff to bring 
The magic of a new creation. 

Let there be Love, that each free force 
May seek, and aptly find another, 


To move in sweet, harmonious course, 

And work, as brother works with brother. 

Let there be Law to sit supreme 
On steadfast throne of sanctioned order, 
That each new-hatched untempered scheme 
May fear to cross the sacred border. 

Hold by these four, by right divine 
That wisely guide and sweetly sway us, 

Else tossed about in aimless rout 
And drifting blindly into chaos. 

John Stuart Blackhe, 
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WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS 


BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

{With Illustrations photographed from life by IValery^ Regent Street^ IV.) 


jN the leafy month of June dress is at the height 
of its glory, and the fashions this year are in 
many respects so original that those who 
make a study of this all-important subject 
have a wide field of interest. 

I will begin by describing some of the illustrations. 
The dress and jacket from Mr. Redfern’s well- 
known * establishment in Conduit Street and Bond 
Street have, as you will see, a skirt slightly of the ex- 
tinguisher shape, which is a s/t/r qui\ non of current 
modes. It is trimmed to within twelve inches of the 
waist, with folded tucks cut on the cross, and laid on 
the material, headed by a darker shade. The jacket 
is made of the same fawn cloth, with a turn-down 
collar, trimmed with jet and gold. The cape is left 
with a raw edge, and is closely pleated, falling grace- 
fully over the wide sleeves ; but the great novelty in 
this garment is that the wide belt, which is formed of 
gold braid and jet, is not, as it would seem, a part 
of the dress, but of the jacket, and is fastened at 
the side seam when the garment is on. 'I’he 
lace tie seen in front appertains to a silk shirt, 
and the hat is prettily decorated with flowers. 

This season silk shirts and bodices of all kinds, 
in contrast to the skirt, arc much worn, lilven 
in June we have cold days, and a cloth jacket 
of this light make is a most essential 
possession to a woman. The sleeve is 
calculated to admit of any large dress 
sleeve beneath it. This pretty outdoor 
garment rejoices in the name of “ The 
Muriel.” 

Hats continue to be more in favour 
than bonnets, except on the smartest 
occasions, by all whose age admits of 
their being worn. The flat, all-round brim 
Shades the face and is becoming to almost 
all women. This particular instance (on 
page 551) is made in the fine armour straw, 
which formerly was called “cocoanut, * 
and is of a chestnut tone. The bow is of 
miroir velvet of a pale fawn tint, which 
contrasts well with the pale blue ribbon 
and shaded ostrich plumes. Miroir velvet 
is often shot. The pile is short, and it 
has a bright surface, looking as if it had 
been hot pressed. Kilt-pleated 
velvet is quite a new treatment 
in millinery, but albeit most 
successful. It is introduced 
alike on hats and bonnets. 

Skirts are cut somewhat fuller 
in the front than we have re- 
cently been accustomed to see 
them ; but often, as in the photo- 
graph (on p. 553) of one of Mr. 

Winter’s beautiful gowns, at 56, 
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NKW HAT OF CHICSINUT STRAW. 

(fiy //fat /i, 105, O.xford atreei^ IV,) 

Brook Street, the skirt is as carefully 
shaped to the waist as the bodice 
itself. This particular costume is of 
beige Curzoii cloth. The broad 
passementerie at the foot i.s a com- 
bination of green and gold, and 
narrow trimming of the same kind 
borders the bodice, is carried up the 
front, and covers the lower portion 
of the sleeve. A lovely tone of 
green velvet encircles the throat and 
forms the cape over the shoulders. 

Gauzes, 

Shot silks form so admirable a 
background to thin materials that it 
is not surprising a great impetus 
has been given this year to every 
kind of gossamer material. Lisse, 
chiffon, and mousseline de soie are 
made in dark colours. Some are 
shot, and rainbow effects arc introduced on 
to others, with puckered stripes and bouil 
lonnd effects. Many of the grenadines are 
double wove ; that is, they are striped, and 
the portions intervening between can be 
drawn apart, the lower being silk, the upper 
gauze. Chine patterns, printed on the warp, 
look lovely in cream and black grounds, and 
so do the floral stripes. There is an attempt 


in Paris to continue the use of tartans in mixtures, which 
they introduce even on these thin fabrics, but 1 cannot 
say that I think it meets with the measure of success. 
Silk grenadine displays extraordinary colours in the 
ombre effects — black toning to eminence, and helio- 
trope to gold, and many of the black grounds have 
Chine flowers upon them. Canvas gauzes, in double 
widths of forty-four inches, arc much worn, for they 
arc brought out at such moderate prices ; nor are 
the grenadines costly, and the cashmerian printed 
stripes on mousseline de soie give it substance, as do 
also the Oriental printings. Crepon, with coloured 
and plain stripes, is difficult to weave, but the 
difficulty has been surmounted, and there are also 
Pekin stripes, which give substance. 1 have much 
studied colours this season, but find it difficult to 
classify them. Petunia and all shades of violet take 
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the lead, and one fashionable lint is called Chicago. 
In these double -width materials it is safe to reckon 
that seven yards would be enough for a dress. 

Lace, 

Those women who happen to have Maltese lace by 
them may be content to wear it, for several kinds of 
guipure after that order of pattern have been introduced 
by leading French houses. 

Most of tlie laces are made in three widths. The 
twenty-fifth inch is mostly used for mantles, and wider 
still for dresses. The Bourbon laces, with a sustain- 
ing cord, are most durable, and nearly all kinds have 
an accompanying insertion. It is difficult to meet the 
demand for straight-edged trimmings. Admirable 
imitation Duchesse and Bruges laces arc procurable, 
and many effective flounces and trimmings with 
Bayadere stripes. 

Mantles y Jackets y etc. 

Velvet trimmed with jet is much worn this season 
but there is also a great demand for black satin 
heavily trimmed with lace and jet. It is difficult to 
describe the newest models, but many of the shapes 
have large revers in front and arc arranged with 
iet on the shoulders. Nearly every mantle that is not 
black has some green about it — generally green velvet. 
Heliotrope looks admirable in cloth with velvet 
shoulder capes, and every jacket boasts of a cape also. 
Miroir velvet is used for many of the sleeves to 
mantles, and the colourings are lovely. Black lacc is 
mingled with velvet, which often forms revers in front, 
beneath which a frill of lace is introduced ; it is 
gathered all round the back of the neck, and then 
tapers to a point at the waist, beneath three rosettes, 
made in any coloured silk desired. There is an end- 
less variety of these useful additions to dress, which 
are generally blended with pretty rosettes, either of 
satin or chiffon. Zouave jackets in lace and velvet 
still serve to make dress becoming, also pretty jabots 
of lace and coloured chiffon. 

Pretty Tea-Gowns. 

One of the most beautiful tea-gowns I have seen for 
some time was made of Chin^ silk brocaded with 
flowerets. It was trimmed with rare old point lacc, 
and cut in such a fashion that it could be made either 
high or low, for it was filled in at the neck with a 
chemisette of fine lace. There was a full over-sleeve 
of lace insertion, and crepe de Chine mingled on the 
bodice, and the lace formed scarf ends from the 
waist. The Empire style is peculiarly well adapted 
to this class of dress, especially when it is accompanied 
by a pointed Watteau pleat at the back. 

Infants' ClotheSy etc. 

Children of very tender years soon leave off long robes, 
and there are such pretty little frocks awaiting them, 
made after the smock order, with wide frillings falling 
over the shoulder. Children's dress was 'never more 
tempting or pleasing, and the materials appeal as 
much to our good taste as the make of the little 
garments. 


This, however, is a period in the year when the make 
of dresses is all important. Many gowns brought over 
from the leading French houses are of huge width in the 
skirt, and these great dictators in matters appertaining 
to Fashion seem to have fallen back onmanystyles which 
were in vogue 30 and 40 years ago. Double skirts 
are sewn to the bodice quite full, and there are other 
not by any means objectionable revivals ; but they 
also have looked further backwards, and resuscitated 
the universal rouleaux that appeared on dresses fifty 
years ago. 

A convenient novelty is that skirts and bodices may 
be worn in contrast, and now some of the Parisian 
gowns have sleeves and skirts in contrast — for example, 
a black or dark navy-blue skirt and sleeves, and a grass- 
green of deep tone will be employed for the bodice, 
sometimes subdued by being overlaid with braid inter- 
woven like the cane seat of a chair. Black satin is the 
favourite of all trimmings, and bands can be introduced 
on to almost any fabric. 

French dressmakers are arbitrary in their use of 
colour, and a fawn gown trimmed with black satin 
would often have a collar band of bright cerise velvet. 

Charles the Second sleeves, formed with one deep 
puff to the elbow, having perpendicular detached straps 
of material carried downwards and placed close 
together, accord well with dinner dresses, and many 
bows are used on sleeves and waist-bands — indeed for 
all the purposes of dress — and they are wired so that 
they remain in any form that may be required. 

This reminds me that I have discovered a capital 
means of making last year’s dresses appear more en 
rlgle and stand out at the feet. It is called the 
Extenda, and is, in fact, a cross-cut band of material 
made double, with a row of wire at each edge ; it is 
tacked in at the hem. This tends to produce an hour- 
glass aspect so much in request, and furthermore 
helps to render walking easy, and to prevent the 
clothing interfering with freedom o^ movement. 

Flounces. 

Flounces have come back to us. We are wearing 
lace in three slightly-gathered flounces so that they 
cover the skirt almost entirely. Morning gowns are 
made with narrow flounces, cut on the cross, laid one 
above the other all over the dress from the waist to the 
hem ; and, if you can get it, each of these flounces 
should be edged with a stiff make of exceedingly narrow 
white lace, for which there has been such a demand 
that the French store has been almost exhausted, 
and we have not as yet succeeded in making it in 
England. 

Still another flounce, however, I have to tell you 
about, and that is perhaps the newest. It comes up to 
the knee, where it is headed by a ruche, or by a deep 
heading pinked at the edge ; and this flounce is gored 
like a skirt, therefore it stands out well. Some of the 
Parisian dressmakers are so skilful that they are able 
to arrange the flounces without any lining or the intro- 
duction of any stiffening in the skirt beneath, and yet 
the dress stands out quite as well as if distended 
by crinoline. 
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The demand for horse-hair cloths can hardly be met, 
for most of the dresses are lined up with something of 





NEW MORNING DRESS. 

(Z> IVinUr, 56, Brtwi Sifte/, If'.) 


the kind cither to the knee or well above the hem. 
The peculiar property of horse-hair which renders it so 
valuable is that fold it as you will it still has a flat 
edge, and all other materials made of fibre to replace 
it fail in this essential ; but a new invention is being 
extensively used now, called ‘•fibrairc,” which appears 
to possess many of the requisite qualities, and in 
appearance it is exactly like the actual horse-hair. 

Ribbon. 

This has taken a position of more importance than 
it has hitherto done, and is being used in wide 
widths, horizontally, to form the swathed bodices ; 
and in perpendicular stripes it is introduced for high 
bodicci:, where it certainly makes a most pleasing 
diversity. 1 have lately seen a truly beautiful dress 
with bodice and skirt formed entirely of ribbon inter- 
mixed with lace insertion. It was of the wide sash 
width, and was made up in perpendicular lines alter- 
nating with the lace all round. The bodice was 
arranged in the same way, the lace on it being draped 
to a centre buckle on the bust. Yes, I speak advisedly, 
on the bust, and not at the waist. The lace was 
caught up over this, so that it formed a sort of 
Zouave bodice, which would seem to be a leading 
idea in all the bodice trimmings of this season. 

Spanish Jackets. 

In these there is much variety. Some are cut 
sijuare and reach to the waist, some end in a line 
wiili the armhole, while others are rounded and fall 
a full four inches longer, 'fhey arc made of lace and 
passementerie, and are often richly embroidered. 

LazvihTennis Dress. 

1 am now going to tell you of a new make of lawn- 
tennis costume. House-flannel and kindred diagonal 
woollens, plain and shot, are fashionable materials for 
this class of gown ; and they are bordered at the hem 
with three or four rows of either velvet or 
broad firaid, from two to three inches deep. 
The skirt is cut in one, with a Swiss belt, 
and from the centre of this comes the 
centre bretclle,* back and front, to the throat 
band. It is intended to be worn over any 
kind of skirt, and has this great advant- 
.age : that however much exertion the 
game may necessitate, the skirt and the 
bodice cannot come apart, nor can the 
skirt be very much disarranged. This is 
certainly one of the great desiderata of a 
tennis gown. For golf the skirt must be 
short, and not over full ; and we shall soon 
have to be planning dresses for croquet, a 
game which every month seems to revive in 
favour; only now it is not by any means 
as easy as it used to be, and every difiiculty 
is put in the way of the players, which doubles 
the interest in the game and concentrates 
skill. 





'PHERE is some- 

^ 1 


thing in the very 
position of 
Elect Street 
which makes 
it peculiarly 
fitted to be 
the “Highway 
of Letters ’’ 
even in mod- 
ern London. 
In those far- 
away days 
when the 
'rein pie was 
on the very 
outskirts of 
the City, al- 
though within 
its walls, and 
Charing was a 
rural village, 

Fleet Street and its purlieus offered unequalled accom- 
modation for men of letters. Now, it stands midway 
between the commerce of the city, and the fashionable 
“ \Vo6t-end ; it is flanked on cither hand by law and 
lawyers at one end, and by warehouses and printing 
presses at the other, its old houses are fast disappear- 
ing, its famous old taverns are being remodelled. 
Soon only the names of the side streets and such of 
the courts as escape the clutch of the “im- 

provements” will remain to remind us of the historic 
past of this famous old highway. Who is there 
among the pilgrims of this “highway” who knows 
and loves it better than Thomas Archer, or who 
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SUNIMAL IN THE TK Mi’Ll-:. 
[From “ The Hij^hway of Lettets."') 


better fitted to tell its changing tale than he.^ In 
the handsome volume published by Messrs. Cassell, 
he clothes again the dead bones with life, gives new 
meaning to the historic names on the street corners, 
and puts before us again all the great men who have 
known and loved the quaint, fast changing old high- 
way. Mr. Archer modestly speaks of his work as 
“intended to be a chatty indication of what might be 
expanded into a more elaborate chronicle.” Perhaps 
so, for the tales that cluster round Fleet Street, past 
and present, are innumerable ; but of this we are 
sure, that those best worth telling are enshrined for 
us in these pleasant pages. 

Those of our readers who remember “ That Little 
Woman,” by Miss Ida Lemon, will be glad to hear 
of a collection of another volume of stories from her 
pen. Here is one published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. under the title of “A Pair of Lovers, and 
other Stories : The Short and Simple Annals of the 
Poor.” The stories are all of low life — we might 
almost say of the lowest of low life ; but they are 
touched by a pathos and gifted with a strength 
which gives them a far more than average interest. 
Another collection of stories from thd same pub- 
lishers, though in quite a diflferent vein, is Mr. 
Anstey’s “The Talking Horse, and Other Tales,'' all 
of which have seen the light before, and most of 
which will well repay a second reading, thanks to 
the light, bright touch which’ their author never 
loses. While we are speaking of stories we would 
draw attention to the cheap edition, in a single volume^ 
of Mrs. Alexander's “Snare of the Fowler" (Cassel) 
& Co.), which in this handy form ought to bring new 
readers for tHe author of “The Wooing o't.” Mr» 




A Gossip from Bookland. 


Fisher Unwin, too, sends qs a second volume 
of the copyright edition of his novel series, which 
is ** Isaac Eller’s Money,” by Mrs. Andrew 
Dean, and from the same publisher comes “ Paynton 
Jacks, Gentleman,” by Miss Marian Bower — a really 
good story that we think would have gained by con- 
densation of style. (What, for instance are we to 
make of this elongated version of a familiar old saw : 
“ When Mahomet saw that the mountain had no in- 
tention of disarranging itself for him, Mahomet paid 
a visit of ceremony to the mountain ” ?) 

“Forest Tithes and Other Studies from Nature” is 
the title of a volume by “A Son of the Marshes,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. We have seen 
most of these essays in their original form in different 
publications, but it is a genuine treat to any lover of 
nature to take up the work of so faithful and observant a 
student as the writer of this volume. In his own way, 
his word pictures of English country life are the best 
we have had since poor Richard Jefferies died, and 
really his range of subject is wider than was Jefferies’. 
It would be invidious to pick and choose to any 
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considerable extent among the contents of the 
volume, but if a preference must be expressed we 
would give ours for the paper which lends its title 
to the w'ork as a whole, though a subsequent paper 
on “ Small Deer ” has strong claims on the reader’s 
interest. 

Appropriately enough, the next book which we take 
up is “English Peasant Life,” written by Mr. Richard 
Heath, and published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The 
book consists of a series of stories of peasant life and 
homes all over our country. 'Die author makes some 
strong statements, and it is a long time since some ot 
the papers which go to form the volume were written, 
and, possibly, in some details, the work would have 
been better for revision. But for all that, the work is 
interesting, and is valuable for the light which it throws 
upon the circumstances and the capacities of a class 
about which we hear a great deal just now. 

Whatever be the condition, polilical or social, of the 
dwellers in country places, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that their sanitary surroundings would often be 
the better for a little close .investigation. Dr. 
(r. V. Poore gives the title “Rural Hygiene’* 
to a volume jmblished by Messrs. Longmans, 
not so much because its recommendations 
have exclusive reference to rural localities, but 
because it is only away from great centres of 
population that it is possible to try new 
methods on anything like an adequate scale. 
The chapters on the home, air, and water are of 
special value. 

Wc should hardly need to be told that a work 
which comes before us as a translation from 
Von Scbcffcl’s “'I'he Trumpeter” (by Jessie Beck 
and Louise Lorimer) is such. At any rate it 
has the merit of faithfulness, but we are bound 
to admit that literary finish has very often been 
sacrificed to secure the fidelity of the transla- 
tion, which is published by Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons, and the result is a somewhat prosaic 
translation of a very famous and popular German 
poem, which really deserves to be better known 
in this country than it is. 

Two quaintly-dressed little volumes of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “ Children’s Library ” lie be- 
fore us. Both have a foreign origin— the first 
being “ Finnish Legends,” and the second a 
translation of the Neapolitan “ Pentamerone.” 
Each has its claim on little readers, and older 
folk will find, at any rate in the Italian work, 
a good deal that will charm them. 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


Correspondents are requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gatiiekhr may be obtained, to forward a slanqied and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


Electric Cooking. 

Heating and cooking by electricity is now making 
rapid strides in this country, as it has .already done in 

America. Electric fry- 
ing- and stew-pans, 
kettles, flat-irons, curl- 
ing-tongs, and other 
domestic utensils are 
now in regular use in 
homes provided with 
the electric current for 
lightingpurposcs. Figs. 
I and 2 represent a 
pair of tea-kettles with 
their stands, and the 
wires, w, w, which con- 
vey the current to the 
heater. This consists 
of a platinum-iridium wire embedded in in.sulating 
cement, not liable to crack, and enclosed in the base 
of the kettle between an upper and a lower bottom. 
When the current traverses the wire it becomes hot 
and acts on the water like a fire, but without any atten- 
dant nuisance of dust, smoke, or carbonic acid gas. 
Fig. 3 represents an oven or cooking-stove on the same 
principle, with a row of terminals for applying the 
current to any desired part by means of the conductor, 
W. Joints, pics, as well as pots and pans, can all be 
heated as in the ordinary gas-stove. 




A Scientific Canon 
of Proportion. 

Polycletus, Michael 
Angelo, Albert Diirer, 
and other famous 
artists have given us 
canons or rules of pro- 
portions for the human 
tigurc, but all these 
may bo regarded as 
expressing the indi- 
vidual ideal of their 
author. Accordingly, 
M. Paul Richet, the 
well - known French 
waiter on art, has gone 
to the actual measure- 
ments of Europeans 
and Americans carried 
out by Quetelet, 


Topinard,and other anthropologists, and from them has 
drawn a scientific canon which is true to nature for 
the peoples concerned. Of course, such a canon 
will vary with different peoples, but it cannot fail to 
be useful to artists, who can no longer afford to ignore 
the facts of nature in shaping their ideal creations. 
One feature of the new canon is that the European 
height is about seven and a half times the length of 
the head, as in the canon of Polycletus. 


Advances in Potato Culture. 

Experiments on the .application of electricity to the 
soil in growing fruits and vegetables are by no means 
novel, since they date back a century or more, but 
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they are becoming more practical nowadays, and 
likely to have import.ant consequences. Some time 
ago M. Spechnew, director of the Botanical Gardens 
of Kiew, cultiv.ated potatoes between buried plates of 
copper and zinc connected above the ground by wires. 
The pl.'ites and the damp soil formed an earth- 
battery" like that of Alexander Bain, the famous 
inventor of the chemical telegraph and the electric 
clock. The current developed by the plates traversed 
the soil about th'e roots of the potatoes and seems to 
have had a fostering effect on the growth of the plant. 
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A Simple Photometer. 

Dr. Simonoff has devised a portable 
photometer for giving the intensity of illu- 
mination at any place, which w’ill be useful 
in testing the eyesight. It consists of 
tw'enty-four pages of different shades of 
blackness, arranged in a scale, and having 
words and phrases of different sizes printed 
on them. The degree of illumination is 
shown by the observer failing to read 
characters of a certain size. 

The Earliest British Church, 

Perhaps the most interesting “ find ” in 
the excavations on the site of the Romano- 
British town of Galleva Attrebatuin, near 
Silchester, is the foundations of a Christian 
church, or basilica, dating from the fourth 
century, and believed to be the earliest 
in the country. It was only forty-two feet 
long, and the walls were built of brick and 
flints. It was paved with red bricks or 
tiles, but a square of whitc-and-black 


A NKW HOLT>ALL.— FIG. 1. 


To test the point still further, M. Lagrange planted a 
section of a field in this way, another section in the 
ordinary way, without any plates, and a third in a 
manner different from either. This consisted in 
thrusting metal lightning-rods into the ground until 
their lower ends were on a level with the seed potatoes. 
The soil and the exposure in each case were the same, 
but the crops were different. In fact, the ratio of the 
yields in the three sections w'cre as 78, 80, and 103. 
The first section had the best show of foliage but the 
poorest of roots, and the last Section had not only the 
best harvest of roots, but it was obtained fifteen days 
sooner than the others. I'he action of the lightning- 
rods requires further investigation, but it seems to 
have been due to an electric discharge of the negative 
electricity of the ground into the positive electricity of 
the air. The experiments arc so interesting that it is 
to be hoped other horticulturists w'ill take the mailer 
up. Stout iron wires, pointed at the upper end, ought 
to serve as well as copper ones for such lightning- 
rods. 

A New Hold-AII. 

Our illustration shows a new hold-all, which is con- 
vertible into a leg-rest for the use of railway travellers, 
as in our first illustration. Dr. Batten, its inventor, 
also claims for it that it could be used as a luncheon 
table, or, in case of need, as a splint for a broken leg. 
But this last suggestion opens up too wide a field to 
be pursued further with pleasantness. As will be 
seen, the laths of which the device is constructed are 
secured by means of stout straps, and they are of 
just sufficient length to reach safely from seat to scat 
of an ordinary railway carriage. When the device is 
in use as a hold-all it packs into very small space, 
and weighs very little, despite the strength of its 
wooden laths. 


mosaic marks where the altar stood. Prob- 
ably other churches will yet be found 
within the area of the town, as it seems too small 
to have contained all the Christians living there. 

Safety Spectacles. 

Workers in foundries, laboratories, and other places 
where the eyes are in danger from sparks, jets of 
molten metal, chemical liquids, and strong glares will 
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be grateful to the Association of French Industries for 
offering a prize to encourage the invention of a good 
protective spectacle. The prize has been gained by 
M. Simmcl Bauer, whose spectacles consist of strong 
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rectangular lenses fixed in a kind of shield, which this variety of spectacles by horse-trainers for the 
protects the brow and orbits of the eyes. promotion of high-stepping. 


An Automatic Scarecrow. 

A bird and vermin scarcr which is likely to prove 
effective has been devised by a Kentish gentleman, 



and will be understood from our illustration. It con- 
sists of a hollow post, as shown, having a row of 
twenty-four holes (h H, Fig. 2 ) containing cartridges 
which arc fired in turn by a slow-match, M, :^ig-zagging 
from one to another. The post is perforated with 
other holes to allow the sound to escape, and the top 
is covered with a cowl to keep out the wet. Tlie 
match can be limed to start the explosions at day- 
break, which is, we understand, a hungry time with 
birds who are mindful of the early and misguided 
worm. 


A Glass House. 

The old saying that people who live in glass houses 
should not .throw stones is in a fair way of becoming 
obsolete. Seventeen houses of glass brick arc now in 
course of crectit)n at Chicago. They are hollow for 
the sake of lightness, and can be coloured or moulded 
on the face. Of course, they are able to resist atmo- 
spheric deterioration much better than ordinary brick, 
and can be easily cleaned. Mr. Fitzpatrick of Glas- 
gow is the inventor of the process whereby they are 
cast. 

A New Chemical IBalance. 

A very sensitive chemical balance is illustrated 
herewith. The pan, r, is mounted on a vertical 



Aluminium Cartes-de-Visite. spindle, s, which is connected by means of a link- 

A French aluminium worker has introduced cartes- work to a graduated sector or scale, G, on which 

de-visite of this metal which arc light, thin, flexible, the weight is indicated by a pointer. Of course, 

of silvery lustre, and of course more durable than the pan with its load is balanced by a counterpoise, 
paper. Aluminium foil is apparently de- 
stined to many useful applications. 


Spectacles for Horses. 

Mr. Dollond is of opinion, as the result 
of long investigation, that horses, and prob- 
ably other animals, suflfer like human 
beings from short and defective sight. And 
he thinks that this is often the cause of 
“shying”; and it is frequently- the case 
that when a horse, having “ shied ” at an 
object, is led gently up to it and given an 
opportunity of seeing it, its fear will quite 
disappear. lint this is not always practic- 
able or convenient, so Mr. Dollond has 
devised the spectacles which we illustrate, 
and which completely covTr the eyes of 
the horse, being lield in their places by 
means 6f thiii straps. If bi-focal lenses 
are used in the spectacles it is found that 
the road appears to rise in front of the 
wearer, and the horse is thus induced to 
step up. And hence has arisen the use of 
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A Reservoir Drawing-Pen. 



The reservoir principle has now been applied to the 
mathematical drawing-pen, of wliich an example is 
shown in the above figure. The Indian ink is sucked 
into the reservoir, C, by drawing out the piston, P, 
and the tube, T, conducts it to the nibs, N. The supply 
of ink to the nibs is regulated by the plunger, P, and 
to lay the pen aside for some time it is only needful to 
blow the ink out of the nib, as that in the reservoir 
keeps good for days. 

An Omnibus Electric Lamp. 

The London General Omnibus Company have 
adopted the portable electric lamp which we illustrate 



for the lighting of their vehicles on the principal routes 
of the Metropolis. The current is derived from an 
accumulator weighing eight pounds and carried in the 
box (see Fig. i ). The lamp has a white enamelled 
reflector behind and is fixed on the ceiling of the car, 
while the box is placed under the seat, as in Fig. 2. 
A button-hole lamp, fed by a pocket battery, is also 
supplied to the company's ticket-inspectors 

A Collection of Novelties. 

This is the season for botanising, and botanising 
implies a vasculum. We have one before us from a 
Birmingham firm which is of a good shape, and both 
light in weight and strong in make. And the fact 
that it could be turned to more prosaic use than 
botanising is surely of advantage to our readers. — 
Who is there that has not lost either keys or pocket- 
knife at one time or another? A Glasgow firm has 
introduced a system which, at any rate, promises to 
add to the chances of restoration. They are making 
a two-bladed knife with a metal handle and a 
registered number engraved upon it. This knife may 
be readily attached to the key-ring, and then, if both 
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are lost, anyone finding and returning 
them to the Glasgow house will be re- 
warded. — Our next novelty is for the wash- 
stand, and consists of a single dish with 
trays for all the articles generally kept 
upon a wash-stand, so that the number 
of articles liable to be knocked olT the 
wash-stand is reduced to a minimum, and everything 
is well within reach.—And, lastly, we must say a 
word for a new antiseptic and washable distemper 
for walls. It rejoices in the name of Pertrulyciis. For 
schoolrooms, as well as for the house, it should prove 
a godsend, especially as it is applicable to papers 
as well as to colour-washes. 


An Adjustable Saucer-Stand. 

Artists and draughtsmen will find tlie colour saucer 
which is shown in the woodcut very useful. It rests 



on a stand of hard wood made of two parts, the upper 
revolving on its centre at an angle to the liorizontal, 
and thus lilting the .saucer. 
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NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OPEN TO ALL READERS OF “ CASSELL’S MAGAZINE.” 

HE announcement which we made last month will have prepared our readers for the 
opening of this new series of Prize Competitions, although several of the earlier 
competitions are still open. The manuscripts in the Four- Part Story Competition 
are now under consideration, and by the time this number reaches the hands of 
most of our readers the Ballad and Musical Competitions will be closed (on June 
1st). In the Photographic Landscape Competition for Amateurs, announced in March, 
June 20th is the latest date for receiving entries, and, in the Short Story Competition, 
July 3rd is the latest date. Following our old traditions, we give the place of honour 
among the new competitions to one of domestic interest. 

Cookery Kecipk COaMPETItion. — Two prizes of One Guinea and Half-a- 
Guinea respectively are offered for the best and second-best Recipe for an original 
dish suitable for family use, together with directions for making the dish. Each 
paper must contain not less than 200 or more than 500 words, and be legibly written 
on one side of the paper only. In judging this competition regard will be had to the 
economy with which the dish may be prepared, as well as to its freshness and 
originality. In this competition an exception to the general rule will be made, and, 
provided each entry be separately signed and authenticated, every competitor will be allowed to make one, 
two, or three entries, at discretion. But in no case will more than one prize be awarded to the same com- 
petitor. September ist, 1893, is the latest date for receiving MSS. in this competition, and the words “Cookery 
Recipe Competition” must in each case be marked on the top left-hand corner of the envelope or cover. 
Every competitor must comply with the General Regulations, given below. 

Holiday Competition.— Three Prizes of £s^ £4, and ^3 are offered for the best, second best, and third 
best accounts of a summer holiday, respectively. Regard will be had in judging this competition to the 
brightness of the style in which the account is written, to the originality displayed in the choice of the scene, 
and to the economy with which a similar holiday could be spent by any of our readers following the com- 
petitor's hints. Additional prizes may also be awarded for original photographs or sketches (whether the work 
of the author or of a friend) illustrative of the manuscript. Each MSS. must contain not less than 2,000 or 
more than 3,000 words, and be written legibly on one side of the paper only, October 3rd is the latest date 
for receiving entries, and the words “ Holiday Competition” must in each case be marked on the top left-hand 
corner of the envelope or cover. Every competitor must comply with the General Regulations below. 

Thr*EE-Part Story Competition. — Three Prizes of ^25, £20, and £15 arc offered for the best, second 
best, and third best original story of Love and Adventure, bright in style, original in plot, and suitable for 
publication in this magazine. Each MS. must be divided into three parts of not less than 7,000 or more than 
10,000 words each. Every MS. must be accompanied by (i) a short outline (about 500 words in length) of its 
plot, and also by (2) a plan showing how that plot is developed in each of the three parts. All manuscripts must 
be legibly written, on one side of the paper only, and must comply with the General Regulations given bclowi 
and be in the Editors hands not later than November ist, 1893. The words “Three- Part Story Competition” 
should be written on the top left-hand corner of the wrapper of each MS. 

The following arc the Generat. Regulations under which these Prizes are offered 

1. Every rc.Tder of the Magazine (not being an ordinary contributor to its pages, or the winner of the first prize in a former 
compciition of a similar nature, in eonnection with this Magazine) is eligible to enter the competition. Except w here it is otherwise 
Stated, no competitor is allowed to send in more than one MS, for the same competition. 

2. 'Fhe Editor cannot undertake to answer inciuiries having reference to the treatment of manuscripts in dela'l. The particulars 
f^ven under each head are sufficient for the purposes of the competition^ and every thin^^ else is lejt to the judgment and discretion of 
the competitors. 

3. All communications regarding MSS. entered for the above competitions must be sent in the same packets with the MSS. 
No previous or subsequent communications (except under Rule 7) can receive any consideration. T he award of the judges will 
be published in the Magazine as soon after tlie close of the competition as possible, and no inforniation respecting tlic award 
will be given l)efon^ this publication. 

4. Each MS. or pliotograph must have inscribed on it, or otherwise securely attached to it, the name and postal address of 
the author, together with a declaration that the work is original and entirely the sender's own^ to be signed by the author and counter- 
signed by some other trustworthy person— i.c., a magistrate, minister of religion, or householder— with the postal address in both 

cases. 

5. The copyright of the ]>rize work, or works, will become the property of the proprietors of this Magazine, 

6. Should two MSS. be, in the opinion of the judges, of ecpial merit, any prizes may be divided l^etween their authors at 
the discretion of the Editor. Any, or all, of the prizes may be withheld in the event of no MSS. being thought by the judges to be 
worthy of distinction. 

7. All packets containing MSS. or photographs should be prepaid. The Editor will not be liable for loss or miscarriage of 

^ork. Unsuccessful compptitt)rs may have their work returned to them at their own risk, i . . . 

the publication of the award. Any such application must be made without delay and be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of carriage. (Competitors shoultl not send stamps, or instructions for return, with their A/ 5 .S., as no notice can be taken of any 
communications of this nature, made before the award is published.) 

8. All MSS. or photographs should be addressed — The Editor of Cassell’s Magazine, La Belle Saiivage, London, E,C. 
Each packet should bear on the top left-hand corner of the envelope or wrapper in which it is enclosed the name of the Com- 
petition for which it is sent. 
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MY PHYLLIS. 


{From a drawing by Sydney Cowell.) 
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“ 'MY COUSIN KI.INOR”* (^. 564). 

« 


OU here ! 

“ You here ! ” 

I do not know which of us got 
out the words first— my friend 
John Carr or I. 

l.Uit there was a Joyous note of 
greeting in his exclamation which 
made my tone of only half-pleased surprise sound 
churlish by comparison. 

“ Well, now that you are here,*’ continued Carr, “of 
course you arc coming home with me. IVe caught 
you at last, and none of your old excuses will do. 
How lucky that I drove in, instead of riding, thi.s 
morning ! Let me go and fclch your traps at once, 
and we can drive back to Polcarn in time for lunch.” 

I shook my head. 

I had no idea you lived so ncarTreloe, or I should 
never ” 

I stopped abruptly, as I realised what an ungracious 
answer I was returning to Carr’s friendly invitation. 
But I had come to Treloe for a spell of quiet work, in 
the fond belief that I did not know a soul within fjfly 
miles of the place. 


“Co on” said Carr, with his merry boy^s laugh. 
“ Don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings. I am per- 
fectly aware that nothing would have tempted you 
to Treloe if you had known we were settled in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ You are not alone, then I asked. 

“ No, you old hermit ! Everyone isn’t such a 
misanthrope as yourself. I’m with my aunt,’ Mrs. 
Dorrington. She has taken Polcarn for the summer. 
It’s awfully good of her, you know, for she’s come to 
look after me. Those wretched doctors will bother 
about my lungs, declare I want nursing, and all sorts 
of humbug. Pm to go on a sea voyage this autumn. 
That’ll be rather decent ; and I mean to look out for 
a sailing-ship, where there’ll be no doctor to worry 
and fuss. It’s enough to make any fellow ill to be as 
coddled and doctored as I’ve been. I’m sure I must 
have a wonderful constitution to stand it as I’ve done !" 

Carr looked at me with the half-defiant expression I 
knew so well. 

Wc had been fellow-students at the Academy schools 
a twelvemonth ago. 1 was in my last year when Carr 
got in— -by an awful fluke, as he himself was the first 
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to own, for he was deficient in technical skill, though 
his sketches were decidedly clever. 

I should have seen little of him in the ordinary 
course of things; but Carr had been educated at 
eldest brother, who was a master 
there, had asked me to look after the boy a little. 

He had left Rugby rather young, that wind-swept 
tableland playing havoc with his delicate lungs ; and 
his friends were misguided enough to suppose that the 
atmosphere of the Academy schools would be better 
for him, 

I grew very fond of the boy ; it was impossible to 
help liking him, he was so full of fun and high spirits, 
and at the same time so simple-minded and kind- 
hearted, His pranks never had any harm in them, 
and there was a pretty touch of gallantry in the way 
he battled with his ill-health. 

That was the only subject on which we quarrelled. 

I never could get him to take reasonable care of 
himself, so that I was hardly surprised, one after- 
noon, when I heard that Carr had been suddenly 
taken ill. 

“ He’s broken a blood-vessel or something — poor 
little beggar ! ” said my informant. 

I hurried to him at once, and got him home to my 
rooms as soon as possible, where I looked after him 
till his friends could be sent for. 

There was some little delay, owing to her absence 
from home, before Mrs. Dorrington got my letter ; 
and, when she appeared upon the scene, Carr was out 
of danger— rat least, for the present. 

The good lady was full of self-reproach for her 
tardiness, and, amid many expressions of gratitude, 
betrayed a naive astonishment that her nephew should 
have got better under my care. ^ 

Now I thought about it, I could remember that Carr 
had never been at a loss for moneji ; but it had not 
occurred to me that he was rich till Mrs. Dorrington 
enlightened me. 

There was something comic in her distress— I 
cannot say at her nephew’s recovery, for she was 
genuinely fond of him, but at his having passed through 
a dangerous attack unaided by the privileges of wealth. 

Of course she was rejoiced at his getting better ; 
but there was .almost an impropriety in his getting 
bettej; in my barely-furnished rooms, at the top of 
four flights of stairs, without a baroneted doctor, 
without a professional nurse, and — worst of all — 
without her. 

These omissions must be remedied at once ; and 
Carr was speedily removed to expensive apartments, 
where he received the daily visits of Sir Reginald 
Barker, the ministrations of two admirably trained 
nurses, and the undivided attention of his aunt ; and 
where, to quote his own phrase to me when I went to 
see him, he was bored to extinction.” 

“ And the worst of it is,” he continued, “ I’ve no one 
to grumble to, they’re all so awfully good to me ; and 
my aunt, who hates London, is staying here entirely 
on my account,” 

The young man, however, was not without resource, 
and he soon persuaded Mrs. Dorrington that the one 


thing needful to his recovery was his native Devon- 
shire air. 

So, with the first warm spring weather, they went 
back to Carr’s own house at Carrshill Place, and I 
saw no more of my young friend. He sent me manjr 
and most pressing, invitations to visit him, which 
I got out of accepting as well as I could. I don’t 
like staying in other people’s houses ; besides, 

I had a conviction I should not get on with Mrs. 
Dorrington. 

Now, at the best time of the year, when we seemed 
in for a spell of hot, fine weather, and when 1 had 
found a place which exactly suited me, it was out of 
the question that I should waste the precious summer 
at Polcarn, but 1 liked Carr well enough to propose a 
compromise. 

“ Why don’t you come and stay with me ? ” I asked. 

“ I’ve got rather nice quarters in that little cottage, 
stuck upon the ledge of rock over there. You might 
come sketching with me, if you liked.” • 

“Might 1, really? 1 should like it above everything,” 
exclaimed Carr eagerly, but then his face fell. “ I 
can’t do it, though. My aunt has taken Polcarn 
entirely on my account ; and then — there’s Nell ! ” 

I had been on the point of yielding to Carr, but his 
last remark steeled my heart. The young lady he 
alluded to must be Mrs. Dorrington’s daughter, whom 
he had sometimes discreetly mentioned as “my cousin 
Elinor.” According to Carr, she was extraordinarily 
gifted, read poetry and sketched beautifully. 

The amateur sketcher bores me beyond everything,, 
and 1 pictured Miss Dorrington as a duplicate of her 
mother, deprived of that lady’s redeeming merit — her 
want of brains; a clever Mrs. Dorrington would be 
truly awful. 

“ I’m sorry \ve can’t manage to be together,” I said ; 
“ but I never go visiting when I want to work, espe- 
cially if there are women in the house ; they cut up 
one’s time confoundedly.” 

“ But tbcy're sometimes worth it,” replied Carr. 

“ Never ! ” 

He laughed at the energy of my denial, and said — 

“Ah well ! not time, perhaps.” 

I was half ashamed to see the boy really meant it. 
When you have been over-estimating your importance; 
in any direction, nothing makes you feel such a fool 
as the simple admiration of the hero-worshipper, who 
takes you seriously. 

Perhaps it was this feeling which made me more 
compliant on the following day. 

It was Sunday, and 1 met Carr coming out of TreloC' 
Church, accompanied by a young girl, to whom he 
introduced me. I detected a gleam of amusement in^ 
his bright eyes as he mentioned her name — “my 
cousin Elinor.” 

1 may have betrayed a little of the surprise I felt on 
seeing Mrs. Dorrington’s daughter. Instead of pos- 
SQSsing that lady’s ample proportions, she was half a 
head shorter than her mother, a little slender thing, 
wonderfully like'Carr, with just his candid grey eyes, 
delicate features, and pointed chin. Her soft bright hair 
was rolled back from her broad forehead ; but it was- 
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SO abundant, it made quite a wide frame to the little 
face which smiled up at my own. 

Carr gave me a message from Mrs. Dorrington, 
asking me to return and lunch with them at Polcarn ; 
and Miss Dorrington seconded the invitation with an 
eagerness which showed me how anxious she was to 
please her cousin. 

Our common affection for Carr was the basis of a 
friendship which sprang up between his cousin and 
myself. 

It is curious how the same feeling will have such 
different effects on different people, for this very 
affection had seemed to be a source of antagonism 
between myself and Mrs. Dorrington ; iMvas as if we 
each wanted to pull Carr in a different direction. 

Miss Dorrington was satisfied to let him take his 
own way, and yet she had more influence over him 
than either of us, when it came to stopping the wild 
f)lans and mad excursions which Carr’s brain was so 
singularly fertile in projecting, and his frail health so 
•unequal to carrying out. 

She had aKvays some improvement to suggest ; 
and, while actively furthering his schemes, would 
contrive to rob them of their most imprudent 
features. 

For instance, when he wanted to walk to Pcnallan 'For, 
at least ten miles distant from Polcarn, she reminded 
him that the old quarry near by was the very place 
where l^e had promised to take Clara Ilaycraft to lumt 
for fossils. Then it would be too far for Clara to walk ; 
and when Clara stupidly said it would not, Elinor 
promptly suggested that she must have a carriage to 
bring back her stones. 

It ended by our all going in the waggonette, with a 
couple of good horses, who made nothing of the dis- 
tance ; and, in spite of Clara’s tendency to dawdle and 
Carr’s disposition to roam, Elinor got us all back into 
that waggonette in time to be home at Polcarn before 
the dew began to fall. 

1 wasted a good deal of my time that summer, but I 
really could not get out of going on these excursions ; 
not only was I anxious to see something of Carr before 
he went away, but also it was impossible to resist 
Elinor’s pleading looks. 

“ Do come with us,” she used to say ; “ it’s a weight 
off my mind when you are there. I know you won’t 
let Jack do anything very foolish ; besides, he doesn’t 
want to rush about if he din sit and talk to you, or 
watch you while you are sketching.” 

So it ended with my spending most of the long hot 
afternoons with Carr and his cousin, and, more often 
than not, Clara Haycraft and her brother were of the 
party. 

Young Haycraft was a pleasant lad, who had just 
passed for the Indian Civil, and had rather exhausted 
himself in the process. I liked him better than his 
sister— a restless sort of girl, who could not leave people 
alone. She encouraged Carr in all his follies, and 
would have liked to get up a flirtation between her 
brother and Miss Dorrington. 

It was in vain Elinor assured me of her friend’s 
Admirable qualities, her usefulness in the parish;* and 
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her devotion to her father, the rector of Treloe. I 
remained of the opinion that she was an interfering 
busybody, and I remain of that opinion still. 

1 was naturally thrown a good deal with Miss 
Dorrington in our common efforts for Carr*s benefit, 
particularly when the time drew near for him to 
undertake the voyage from which we all hoped so 
much. 

He still persisted in his plan of picking out the 
smallest sailing-ship bound for Australia, and wanted 
to take his passage on a wretched little vessel which 
carried no doctor, and could afford none of the com- 
forts which were essential if Carr’s health were to be 
improved by the trip. 

Miss Dorrington and I strongly disapproved of the 
plan, but Carr’s incurable hopefulness could see 
nothing against it, and even Mrs. Dorrington did not 
oppose it. 

She had a general idea that all sea-voyages were 
dangerous and disagreeable, that shipwrecks and sea- 
sickness were to be expected on big and little ships 
alike, and that if you had not the sense to stop on 
shore, it mattered very little how you went to sea. 

However, before Carr had found a ship to his mind, 
I received a letter from my youngest brother, who had 
been acting as house surgeon at St. Nathaniel’s, in 
which he told me he was rather knocked up with hard 
work, and asked my advice about accepting an offer 
to go as doctor, for the voyage, on board a good liner 
which went from London to Sydney, and started in 
about a fortnight. 

'I'hc pay was next to nothing, and it would be a 
loss from a money point of view ; still, a breakdown 
would be even more expensive. What did I advise 
liim to do ? 

Perhaps I had better mention here that I belonged 
to a very impecunious family, and that I and my two 
brothers had had to shift pretty much for ourselves. 

They had managed to get along, chiefly by the help 
of scholarships and exhibitions ; while I had gained 
my training for nothing in the Academy schools, doing 
any work I could find, and helped now and then by an 
occasional prize. 

But things had been improving with me of late, and 
the very post which brought me Dick’s letter also 
brought me my first big cheque — big, that is, by com- 
parison. There was a friendly little, note from old 
Fontoura with the cheque. Picture-dealer as he was, 
he wasn’t half a bad fellow. For my part, I prefer the 
dealers to the private patron ; they are more business- 
like— you know where you arc with them — and they 
don’t ask you to dinner j 

“ I haven’t crossed the cheque,” wrote Fontoura, 
“ because I don’t know whether you have got a banker. 
When that is the case, I always send the cheque in a 
registered letter.” 

Fontoura’s was not an unnecessary precaution. I 
remember my friend Haldane being reduced to great 
Straits as a young man, with a crossed cheque for a 
hundred pounds in his possession and no means of 
cashing it ; his landlady laughed at him when he 
showed it her, and intimated it wasn’t genuine ! 
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I was glad to get my two letters together, for now 1 
could help Dick a bit. 

I wrote him a line, advising him to go by all means, 
and I sent him a cheque upon my own banker —for I 
had a modest account, in spite of Fontoura^s suspicion 
to the contrary— which put my balance there at his 
disposal. 

I had enough money with me for my expenses at 
Treloe, and there was Fontoura’s cheque to keep me 
till I could earn another. 

I had settled this satisfactorily when a new idea 
came into my head. I would persuade Carr to travel 
in the Orion, and ask Dick to look after him. 

Miss Dorrington’s gratitude w'as quite touching ^ 
when I suggested my plan ; and we had little difficulty 
in persuading Carr to fall in with it. 

During Carr’s illness, Dick had often 'given me a 
helping hand, and the boy was so pleased at the idea 
of having my brother as a companion, that he quite 
forgot his resolve about not travelling with a doctor. 

Dick, who was the best-hearted fellow in the world, 
willingly promised to do his utmost for the lad. Carr’s 
passage was taken in the Orion, and it was settled that 
he and I should travel to town together, just before 
the ship sailed. 

The last day of my stay at 'frcloe arrived, and 
never before had I felt so unwilling to leave a 
place. I packed up all my possessions and sent them 
off by the morning omnibus which ran from Treloe to 
the railway-station at Boconnoc, having promised to 


spend the rest of the day at Polcarn. Carr and I were 
to drive to the station in the evening, and take the 
night train to town ; meanwhile, I hoped for a long 
quiet day. to be spent in the presence of Elinor 
Dorrington. 

But I had reckoned without counting upon that 
marplot Clara Haycraft, who, under the plea of “not 
wasting our last day,” had arranged a picnic up the 
river to a little island, where we were to land and take 
our lunch, and then come home again. 

I found the party assembled at Polcarn, only waiting 
my arrival to start. 

Of course I could make no objection, and was 
partly reconciled to the plan when we reached the 
river and 1 saw the boats. 

There was a little outrigged skiff belonging to Carr, 
and a pair-oar boat owned by the Haycrafts. I 
promptly took possession of the skiff, and, asking Miss 
Dorrington to steer me, started up the river, leaving 
the other three to follow as they pleased. 

It was impossible to have a more delightful com- 
panion than Miss Dorrington on an expedition of this 
kind. I never knew another woman with such a love 
of nature, and such an appreciation of its beauties. 

More than once she drew my attention to some 
particular spot, and once she remarked — 

“ That would make a good subject for a picture.” 

As a rule, no remark is so irritating to me. People 
pester one with suggestions for pictures, impossible or 
obviously commonplace, according to their dis- 
positions. 

Miss Dorrington had pointed out the one bit of 
natural composition the little river afforded; one needed 
not to have changed a line in it, yet it was as original 
as it was perfect. 

“ You ought to be an artist yourself ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Uh no. I can sec sometimes what ought to be 
done, but I can't do it myself. I have so enjoyed your 
sketching,” she continued ; “it has been delightful to 
see you express the things which I have always 
wanted to say, and which I have no power of 
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expressing. 1 have long been wanting to thank you 
for it.” 

I stammered out something about being glad, but I 
dared not trust myself to say what was in my heart ; 
the very confidence with which she spoke to me warned 
me that it would be too soon. 

My prudence was helped by the arrival of the rest 
of the party ; we disembarked, and I had no further 
opportunity of talking alone with Miss Dorrington. 

On our return journey, Clara liaycraft insisted upon 
going in the skiff with Carr. George would be so dis- 
appointed, she said, if he were not allowed to row 
Elinor at least part of the way. She even insisted 
upon his rowing stroke, so I had to sit in the bows, 
with Haycraft’s thick body between me and the sweet 
face I loved to look upon ; and even when we got back 
to Polcarn, it was Haycraft who handed her out of 
the boat, and walked beside her as they went up to 
the house. 

I waited a moment to accompany Carr, and help 
him fasten up the boats. 

“ Halloa ! there’s somebody’s property in here,” he 
exclaimed, picking up a pocket-book from the bottom 
of the skiff. 

“IPs mine,” I said, and I held out my hand to 
take it. 

Clara Haycraft made a sudden movement, and, for 
a moment, seemed as though she meant to claim it 
herself. 

Then she checked herself, gave me an angry look, 
turned away, and walked quickly towards the house. 

Carr, busy with the boat, had noticed nothing 
apparently, and I thought no more about the 
incident. 

The pocket-book was rather an uncommon one : a 
present from Carr himself. 

It was one of his failings that he was much loo fond of, 
giving presents -much fonder than I was of taking 
them. 1 don’t know how many I had declined when 
he bought me this one. It was a purse pocket-book, 
which he had given me on my birthday, with the date 
inscribed, and “From J. C., with best birthday wishes,” 
in plain gold letters outside. 

I did not use it in common, but 1 kept my more 
important memoranda in it. Only that morning 1 had 
placed Fontoura’s cheque inside it, and meant to have 
packed it away in my portmanteau, but had neglected 
to do so in a fit of absent-mindedness. 

Now 1 put it safely into an inner pocket, and in the 
bustle of leaving Polcarn, saying good-bye, and seeing 
Dick and Carr off from the London dock, 1 did not 
look at it again till the day after my return’ to town. 

Then, my balance being reduced to vanishing point, 
I thought 1 had better lose no time in paying in Fon- 
toura’s cheque. I opened the pocket-book, and was 
dismayed to find it empty. 

Empty, that is, as far as my cheque v/as concerned ; 
but there were a few shillings in the purse part, which 
I had never placed there, and sundry little pencil 
notes in the pocket-book, which were none of my 
making. 

1 should have thought I had got hold of another 
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person’s pocket-book, but the thing was unmistakably 
my own, though its whole contents had been trans- 
formed. I looked over it to sec if I could discover a 
clue to explain the change. 

Besides the money, there was nothing in the purse, 
and the pencil notes were quite bewildering. In one 
or two places 1 recognised the title of a book, then 
would come one or two little memoranda : 

“Tuesday. — TriiiuninR, blue friKk, l.«;c. 

Friday. --Richard Norton. 

Saturday.— Mrs. Lane, baby vaccinated. 

Monday. — Mamma. Kau-de-Colonne." 

I couldn’t understand a word of it. I nterspersed with 
these notes were little reflections or quotations, I didn’t 
know which they were ; but more than one of them 
struck me as being thoughtful or graceful. Several 
pages at the end were blank, and the last entry in the 
book, to judge by the freshness of the pencil marks, 
had been made quite recently ; they were lines which, 
ran as follows — 

“ From Me— To You. 

“ 1 dreamt of beauty— tried to give 
My dre.im.s a form- in vain ! 

1 co\dd not m;»kc my fancies live, 

'I'hey died witliin my brain. 

You came ; and ’ne.ith your master’s hand 
My visions spmng to view ; 

'I'he glorie.s of the sea and land 
.Shone forth with radiance now, 

1 loved iny friend, yet vainly sought 
'I’o guide his path aright ; 

My prudent eounsels caim* to nought, 

Drowned in his laughter hght. 

You came, and with yoiir r.ire, wise skill, 

You framed a perre(.t plan, 

And shaped, like wa\, the boy’s wiki will, 

Vet made him feel a m.u). 

All th.it I longed, yet failed, to c!n. 

All that 1 felt and thought, 

1 set* it all set forth by you, 

To perfect beauty wrought. 

1 am so low, and you so high. 

You tower so far above ; 

Rut yet, if you will bid me try, 

I’ll equal you— in love.” 

A light broke in upon me as I read the lines. I 
knew that Carr was fond of scribbling, though he 
generally had the good sense not to show me his 
effusions. The handwriting was not unlike bis, but if 
you only know a man’s writing with the pen, it is diffi- 
cult lo be quite certain about it in pencil. I remem- 
bered, too, how Carr had returned me my pocket-book 
and Clara Haycrafl’s curious manner. The book had 
been in their possession while they were alone in the 
skiff, when there would have been plenty of time to 
change its contents. Carr must have meant to play 
off a practical joke upon mo, aided by Clara Haycraft. 
No doubt she had supplied the feminine details, and 
Carr the literary part of the contents. 

It Wtas a stupid joke, and the abstraction of the 
chec[ue, simply made payable to bearer, made it a 
very inconvenient one to me. 

I knew Carr had not really meant to annoy me, and 
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had I taken out the pocket-book before he left, we 
should have laughed together over the mystification. 

Probably he had forgotten all about it in the excite- 
ment of leaving, or it was just*possible he had left the 
cheque witl^ one of the others, to be restored to me on 
application. 

1 knew Mrs. Dorrington and her daughter were 
coming to town in a week or two on a visit to some 
friends, and 1 thought I might meet them at a private 
view of the “ New Art Club.” 

I would wait ^and inquire personally ; it would be 
less awkward than writing. 

1 was at the New Art Rooms in Bond Street as soon 
as they opened ; but it was not till late in the after- 
noon, when the place was very crowded, that I saw 
the face 1 was seeking. She looked paler than at 
Treloe; there was something a little worried or nervous 
in her expression, though she appeared dutifully 
attentive to the remarks of the old gentleman who 
accompanied her. Just behind her came Clara Hay- 
craft and an elderly lady, a stranger to me. 

The next moment our eyes had met. I lifted my hat 
and moved tow'ards her, when, to my surprise and dis- 
may, a vivid blush crimsoned her face ; she turned 
hurriedly away from me, and said something to her 
companion, who immediately made towards the door 
with her, and led her out of the room. 

Clara and the lady followed closely after ; but as 
the former turned round, she fixed her beady black 
eyes on me with a cold stare, and cut me dead with a 
sort of hard deliberation. 

Certainly, whatever tricks had been played with my 
pocket-book, 1 had a right to consider myself the 
aggrieved party j and I was nettled at having the 
tables turned upon me in this way, as though I were 
the person in fault. 

I was beginning, loo, to run short of money ; I had 
inquired at the bank, and nothing had been heard of 
my cheque, but it might go floating about for two 
months or more, and 1 could not ask Fontoura to write 
me another one while there was a chance of the first 
one being cashed. 

It was particularly annoying that Carr, who must 
be at the bottom of the w hole business, should be out 
of the way for so long a time. 

There w-ould be no need to stand any nonsense 
from him, and 1 could liave insisted on an explanation 
from hin) at once. But what is one to do w ith a set of 
women, who run away from you instead of frankly 
telling you what they have got against you ? 

It cut me to the heart that Miss Dorrington should 
treat me like this, after the friendliness and frank con- 
fidence she had shown me at Polcarn. I felt certain 
that Clara Hay craft had in some way managed to 
prejudice her against me ; but, even then, she should 
have given me a chance of defending myself, and it 
*seemed so unlike her to condemn anybody unheard. 

At first, in my disappointment, I resolved I would 
never go near any of them again ; then I cherished a 
hope that there was some mistake which I could set 
right, and I determined to call on Mrs. Dorrington, 
who w’as still with her friends in Onslow' Square. 


1 thought myself fortunate in finding her at home 
and alone, and I would not let myself be daunted by 
the extreme stiffness of her manner. 

I said I was afraid there had been some misunder- 
standing. 

“ Oh, don’t speak of it,” she replied. “ I had hoped 
not to see you again,” she continued ; “ but you will 
quite understand that it is for the last time.” 

“ I don’t understand at all,” I blurted out. 

“I’m sure I don’t, either,” she said, in a helpless sort 
of way ; “ but we have been so distressed, and John’s 
being aw'ay makes it so embarrassing for me.” 

“ Why r.re you embarrassed ? what is it all about ? ” 
1 asked impatiently. 

“I knew you would be angry. It’s very hard on me 
that I should have to tell you ; but I must beg you 
to leave me, and w'e will say no more about it.” 

That w'as all I could get out of this most exaspera- 
ting woman ; she cither wouldn’t or couldn’t explain, 
what was amiss ; her one idea seemed to be to get 
rid of me as soon as possible, and her distress at my 
presence was so evidently real, that it w'as impossible 
for me to force myself upon her any longer. 

I left her with a feeling of baffled rage, and went 
back to my own rooms, vowing 1 would never speak 
to a woman again, if 1 could help myself. 

My unsociable disposition was confirmed by my 
being too hard up for money to care to visit, and for 
the next few months I devoted myself to work. My 
pent-up emotion w'as turned into a fresh channel, and 
never before had I come so near to expressing what I 
wanted on my canvas. 

Fontoura bought my new picture at an enhanced 
price before it had been exhibited. I was more pros- 
perous than I had dared to expect, but Miss Dorring- 
ton’s averted face stood between me and happiness. 

I forgot my own trouble, though, for a while when I 
heard that the Orion was expected in, and I went 
down to welcome Dick and Carr upon their return 
home. 

They both looked wonderfully better for their 
voyage, and were so full of life and spirits that 1 was 
carried away with them for a time. 

I did not like to vex Carr with the news of the 
breach between myself and his relations ; and it was 
not till he inquired about them of me, as though we 
were on the most intimate terms, that I told him how 
his foolish joke had apparently been the means of 
costing me their friendship. 

“ What joke?” exclaimed Carr, in genuine surprise. 

I produced the pocket-book, just as I had received 
it from him, and asked him to explain what he had 
done to it. 

But his surprise was unmistakable, and he turned 
the book over and over, as much mystified as I had 
been. 

After a few moments, however, he burst out 
laughing. 

“Why, you’ve got hold of Nell’s pocket-book I ” he 
exclaimed. 

“But it’s mine— nhe one you gave me,” and I pointed 
to the inscription outside. 
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" This is hers. Her birthday is the same day as But that was where Carr was mistaken. Even when 
yours. I bought the two pocket-books together, and I had told her everything, even when she had owned 

had them both lettered alike to save trouble.” that she loved me, 1 could not persuade her to tell me 

‘‘Then I suppose,” 1 said grimly, “Miss Dorrington the reason of her averted face, 
does me the honour of suspecting me of stealing her Mrs. Dorrington rambled on in her usual aimless 
pocket-book.” manner. She was very sorry, she said ; but when she 

“ Have you read its contents } inquired Carr in a saw Elinor unhappy, and when Clara Haycraft had 

tone full of meaning, which yet I failed to understand, told her it was all my fault, what could she do but tell 

“Nevermind,” he continued; “it’s all right; but I me to go away? 


must say that, for blindness, you beat a bat to fits.” 
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Come along ! ” he exclaimed ; “ they are under- 
going the agonies of remorse. If you’ve the feeling of 
A gnat, you won’t prolong their sufferings by five 
minutes more than you can help I ” 

“ I’ve had to bear mine for months,” I replied. 

“You are tough enough to stand it,” was Carr’s 
unfeeling answer ; and he added more gravely, “ Nell 
doesn’t look exactly happy, either.” 

I didn’t wait five minutes after that, and presently 
Carr and I were walking towards the house in 
Kensington which Mrs. Dorrington had taken for the 
season. 

He was provokingly silent about his cousin, and 
declined to give me any explanations. 

“You had better ask Elinor herself,” he repli,ed; 
she will tell you all about it.” 


“ I’m sure 1 don’t know,” I replied. “ But, Elinor,” 
I exclaimed, returning to the old question, “ tell me 
what you suspected me of having done.” 

Again that painful blush mounted to her face, and 
she slowly turned her head away. 

“Oh,” she said, “don’t ask me. It wasn’t what 
you had done ; it was what I had done myself.” 

I was bolder now, and I made her look round at me 
again. There were tears in her eyes, and I said — 

“ Whatever you did, I am sure it was right ; and 
I will never a^k you anything more about the 
matter.” 

1 was too happy in the present to trouble about the 
past ; and when, as iny lost cheque was no longer 
negotiable, Fontoura had drawn me another in its 
stead,^ I thought no more of my lost pocket-book. 
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In Parliament Assembled, 


We were married early that summer, and in the 
autumn we went back to spend a week at Treloe. 

Mrs. Dorrington had offered to take Polcarn for us 
if we liked, but Elinor was bent upon going to the 
cottage on the rock where I had stayed the year 
before. 

It had been untenanted since my last visit, and 
Elinor begged me to arrange everything as I had had 
it in my bachelor days. 

We unpacked my painting materials, and were 
putting them away. 

“ My paint-brushes used to go in that little table 
drawer,'^ I said. 

Elinor opened it with a vigorous pull, and there, at 
the back of the drawer, lay my old pocket-book, just 
as I had left it a year ago. 

I had never packed it up at all, and I moralised 
over the trouble my carelessness had caused me. 

Elinor laughed merrily ; she had lost her old shyness. 


and did not mind my approaching the forbidden 
subject. 

“You have been very good about not asking me 
any questions,^’ she said. “ Would you like me to tell 
you why I was so unhappy at your taking my pocket- 
book ? 

“ If you are sure you don’t mind,” I replied. 

“ I was so miserable in thinking you had read those 
lines.” 

“ Why ! ’’ I exclaimed in surprise, “ I thought they 
were very pretty.” 

“ Did you never wonder if they were meant for 
anyone— in particular ? ” 

“Never,” 1 replied, but 1 felt a sudden chill at her 
words. 

“ And I thought you had kept them, because you 
were too much shocked to send them back. How- 
blind men are ! Why, you dear old darling — they 
were meant for you ! ” 


IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


ny .ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


IV.— THE LOBBY AND THE LOBBYISTS. 



THE MEMBERS LOBBY, FROM THE 
CORRIDOR. 


H K R E is probably no 
portion of We.st- 
minster so much 
heard of and so 
little understood as 
that which is custom- 
arily, but not quite 
dc finitely, desig- 
nated “the Lobby.” 
For there are lobbies 
lobbies ; and 
when those who are 
inlcresled in Parlia- 
mentary proceedings 
visit St. Stephen’s, 
and, after waiting 
weary hours in the outer lobby, pass through a corridor 
to the inner lobby, and thence to the gallery hy- 
pothetically devoted to “ distinguished strangers,” 
whence they behold the members stream forth into the 
division lobbies, they are naturally bewildered. “Where,” 
they ask, “is that lobby in which State secrets are 
whispered to the confidential car ; in wliich intrigues 
are devised which make and unmake ministries ; in 
which, if we believe the newspapers, more of real sig- 
nificance is transacted than in the Legislative Chamber 
itself?” If they put the question to their neighbours, 
they are likely to receive little in the nature of a satis- 
factory reply ; if they put it to those who know, they 
will be told that the mysterious place in which all 
these awesome things are supposed to be done is the 
innef, or members’, lobby, immediately adjacent to the 


swinging glass doors by which our representatives gaii> 
entrance to the House of Commons. 

It is the name that deceives, it being loo simple for 
so striking a spot. An almost Arc.adian flavour 
attaches to the Herman word for arbour, from which 
the philologist claims it to have been derived ; but 
there is a common notion among the English-speaking 
that a lobby is primarily a place where men hang 
their hats and coats ; and the peers’ lobby, in point 
of fact, is devoted to that useful but unromantic 
purpose. 

Apart from its name, however, the Lobby— restrict- 
ing that term henceforth to that mainly sacred to* 
members and journalists— is a noble-looking hall^ 
designed with splendour and decorated with taste. 
The ordinary citizen before reaching it will have 
become accustomed to one of the most striking of its 
forms of ornamentation. Never since the days when 
the Rev. Mr. Stiggins ineffectually attempted to ex- 
tract a subscription from Tony Weller for the provision 
of the infant negroes in the West Indies with moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs— “ those which combine amuse- 
ment with instruction, my young friend,” as the Shep- 
herd explained to Sam -can there have been such a 
sedulous endeavour to teach folk by means of maxim 
as has been done on the tessellated pavement leading 
to the House of Commons. As the stranger enters 
the outer lobby— which also bears the name of the 
Central or Octagon Hall — he may solace the period 
of waiting, stimulate his loyalty, and ruin his eyesight, 
by deciphering tbft inscription, eight times repeated in 
intricate lettering upon the floor, “ Dotnhte Salvam 
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fac Re^inam Nostram VicforiamP The cvcr-vi^ilant 
constables, in the pursuit of their duty of keeping a path 
clear from Commons to Lords, will of a certainty prevent 
him from the further ocular strain of attempting to 
read the circulnr inscription, twice repeated in the 
centre, which runs, “ ATsv Dominu^ cdijicaverit Domum 
in vanum laboravcrunt qui edificant camP If the 
visitor wearies with Latin, and, requiring refresh- 
ment, wanders to the strn users’ bnr, he will be told 
several times over on the floor that “ Virtue Prevails,’’ 
and will be encouraged in the same fashion by the 
enigmatic utterance, “ Faithful Love and P'idelity to 
our Country.” ]3ut it is in the Lobby itself that the 
inscriptionist found full vent for his skill. On the 
very threshold, as one enters from the Central flail, 
he* is bidden by a text, altered to suit the circumstances 
of the time, “ Fear God ; Honour the Queen.” As he 
advances towards the Chamber he is faced by the 
legend, “ Where no counsel is the people fall,’’ which 
is flanked by another text, “ In the multitude of coun- 
sellors is safety.” Whether he looks towards the doors 
leading to the rooms set apart for the Whips, to the 
Members’ Refreshment Bar, to the Post Office, to the 
Vote Office, or to the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, 
he is commanded to “ Fear God ” ; and, if he glances 
aloft, he finds not only a number of blazons of the arms 
of certain ancient boroughs— such as Harwich and 
Lewes, Stamford and Walmer, Wycombe and Col- 
chester — but the legend, inscribed over and over again 
in stone, Domine Salvam fac Reginam Nos-m 


Vic/oriam"' Loyalty and good citizenship, in short,, 
are impressed upon the visitor at every turn ; and the 
only drawback is that he will not have the time, just 
as no member of the House has ever been known to- 
have the inclination, to decipher all these things for 
himself. 

A stranger in the Lobby, in fact, resembles the 
traditional fly in amber ; and he is apt to mingle with 
his wonder as to bow he managed to get there a 
sensation of surprise as to what he finds when once he 
has penetrated tlic inner court of the politiciart. He 
has expected an assembly of grave statesmen convers- 
ing with even graver journalists in eager absorption’ 
upon tlie public questions of the day ; and he finds a 
chattering, laughing, flitting crowd, ever shifting, 
always talking, often bored, and not in the least like 
the fancy pictures of the Roman Senate which he has 
seen in youth or imagined in a;.;o. one who knows 
the Lobby would deny that politics occasionally furnish 
its most absorbing topic ; but although it is, of course, 
correct to believe that all Parliamentarians arc patriots 
devoted to affairs, there are times when the land is 
sufficiently content to allow of interest being taken in 
what the world calls scandal. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whctlier the smoking-room at any of our 
greater clubs more abounds in personal anecdote than 
the Lobby of the House of Commons. 

After all, that is a less blameworthy concession to 
human weakness than the Lobby pastimes of certain 
other countries. At Westminster there is none of the 





In Parliament Assembled, 




::ikin!; of Ici^nslators into corner and slipping cheques 
into their hands in the fashion recently described in 
Pans ; ana there is not the same grinding of axes, 
rolling of logs, and other picturesque performances in 
which Washington has long been said to rejoice. Just 
as there are lobbies and lobbies, there is lobbying and 
lobbying, and the samples of the latter to be seen at 
St. Stephen’s are relatively innocuous. Parliamentary 
agents are there, but they do not imitate M. Arton 
and his pleasing ways in Panama. The Remem- 
brancer of the Corporation of the City of London pays 
a frequent visit, and has even been known to be the 
dispenser of invitations to civic hospitality within the 
precincts, but neither he nor anyone else imagines 
that members arc bought with a dinner. Representa- 
tives of societies specially interested in the passing of 
some measure are occasionally visible, but they 
nourish constituents’ remonstrances instead of cheque- 
books at the heads of recalcitrant members. In- 
fluences of many kinds are at work in the Lobby — 
some that the philosopher would scorn and the critic 
•deem small ; but as yet the stern moralist need not 
trouble to create a society for the personal reform of 
Members of Parliament. 

Political advocates, civic officials, and I’arliamentary 
agents have been given as upon the list which the 
Sergeant-at-Arms annually compiles of those entitled 
to admission to the Lobby ; but the ncwsimpcr reader 


may be excused if he thinks that these, either coJhc 
lively or individually, are of less importance than tic 
journalists whose names appear upon that Jealously- 
guarded document There was a time, and that not 
many years since, when entrance to the Lobby was 
so easy that almost any well-known writer for the 
Press could gain admission, not for himself alone, 
but for a friend. The dynamite explosions of eight 
years ago altered all that ; and at this day it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get a fresh newspaper placed 
upon the list, while none but the specified represen- 
tative of each journal already thereon is permitted 
to enter. 

From the point of view of news-getting this is an 
improved state of things, for a crowded lobby is ill 
adapted for the communication of “tips,” and when it 
is the fullest of men it is usually the emptiest of what 
the journalist considers intelligence. But there is 
another reason why the increased restrictions of recent 
years are far from obnoxious to those who are suffi- 
ciently fortunate to be upon the Lobby list : as long 
as the place was open to all and sundry, so long w'as 
there no corporate feeling among the lobbyists and no 
official recognition of them in their separate capacity. 
Within the past four years, and even within the last 
three months, there have been evidences of change 
in that particular. Formerly it was considered that 
a lobbyist was simply a member of the Reporters' 
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Gallery, who dropped in occasionally to see what was 
doing ; but' gradually journalists began to be placed 
upon the Lobby list who had no direct connection with 
the Gallery. It then began to be thought that, as 
there was. a Gallery Committee, charged with the pro- 
tection of the interests of the reporters, there ought to 
be a Lobby Committee to advance those of the 
lobbyists. At the opening of the session of 1889, 
therefore, and largely through the exertions of Mr. W. 
Ernest Pitt, who then represented the Press Associa- 
tion, and now contributes the “ Political Notes” to’the 
Times, the Sergeant-at-Anns, Mr. Erskine of Card- 
ross, granted the use of a committee-room for the pur- 
pose of a meeting of lobbyists. As was only fitting, 
Mr. William Jeans, the doyen of the Lobby, who is 
still among his Yellows, as representing the Dundee 
Advertiser and the Bradford Observer, was called to 


the chair, not only of that gathering, but of the earliest 
constituted Lobby Committee ; and from that moment 
the lobbyists, as a body, have gone from strength to 
strength. 

The regulations of the House of Commons, like 
the British Constitution itself, can only gradually 
be broadened ; but, by dint of mutual courtesy and 
the friendly attitude of the Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
lobbyists during these past few years have gained 
additional and important privileges. It may not seem 
much to the reader to know that such of these as have 
admission to the (Lallery can now pass from that place 
to the Lobby by a private staircase, instead of having 
to go double the distance by way of the Octagon Hall. 
He may not even be impressed by the fact that it has 
been allowed that those who have no entrance to the 
Gallery can dine and smoke in the suite of refreshment 
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rooms previously sacred to reporters alone. There 
may be nothing startling in the circumstance that the 
lobbyists have been given for partial use for writing a 
room adjacent to the Vote Office. But these privileges, 
all of which have tended not merely to secure greater 
•comfort but increased efficiency, have been materially 
• enhanced, even within the present session, by the grant 
of a separate room, adjoining the Central Hall, in 
•order that those upon the Lobby list can the better 
perform their duties. 

The reader may ask, “What do all those lobbyists do, 
and how do they do it ? ” A complete answer would be 
to tell too mirch, for your true lobbyist never mentions 
the sources of his informatiun, and he is careful to 
appear even to his comrades as if he does not possess 
any in particular. It is this habit of nonchalant 
•caution which causes even journalists who have won 
their experience elsewhere to occasionally hazard the 
opinion that there is no news to be obtained in the 
Lobby ; and that is certainly true concerning those who 
merely look in for a few minutes, and expect to h.ave 
intelligence drop unsolicited into their ears as they 
pass the portal. Partly, also, this idea spreads because 
the ordinary member of Parliament seldom hears any- 
thing in the Lobby that the whole political world is 


not acquainted with. But the skilled lobbyist is one 
accustomed to the study of men, to the reading of 
signs, and to the understanding of affairs. . He cannot 
penetrate all the secrets of State — such as assume to 
do so may at once be set down as impotent boasters ; 
but if he cannot discover twenty-four hours before any 
other persons outside the Cabinet what line that select 
body means to take, if he cannot prophesy beforehand 
what coup the Opposition intends to attempt, he is not 
to be regarded as even approaching the ideal of his 
calling. In the ever-incrcasing competition of the 
daily prcs.s, to be twenty-four hours ahead is to do 
well, for the public memory is so short that, if a 
journalist happens to be a fortnight in advance with 
any forthcoming “good thing,” those who adopt his 
information thirteen days later are almost certain to 
get the credit for it. The delicacy and the difficulty 
of the task are obvious, and when it is well discharged, 
the public benefit while the lobbyist is increasingly 
trusted. The whole system is a phase of our Parlia- 
mentary life which is little comf)rehcndcd by the world 
of newspaper readers, for wliose better information it 
is devised ; out it is one of which every participant in 
its ardent joys and keen disappointments has reason 
to be proud. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


T his title must be 
taken in a figurative 
.sense, meaning that 
out of what is “ old ” 
or disused, and often 
thrown away, new and 
charming articles may 
often be made : all 
that is rcapiircd being 
time, taste, patience, 
and the expenditure of 
a little money, some 
times only very little. 

Lately, while on a 
visit to a friend, I 
noticed in the drawing- 
room one of the hand- 
somest standard lamps 
I had ever seen, and 
in our first illustration 
you can sec what it 
looked like. t)n inquiry, 
I found that the centre 
pole was in reality an 
old bed-post, made of 
mahogany and carefully polished. A local carpenter 
had made the feet out of some more wood and fixed 
the projecting brackets, which were intended to hold 


flowers or any ornament. The lamp, which is movable 
is, as you will notice, placed on the top. 

Four-post bedsteads arc becoming things of the 
past, and so many people sell those they possess an-d 
have the more hygienic iron in their place, that in 
second-hand shops you may often pick up the posts 
more or less well-carved, fiom which such a capital 
lamp-stand may be made. The feet, by the way, ought 
to be weighted, and care taken not to have the whole 
thing top-heavy. 

Another use for bed-posts is to place them at each 
side of a fireplace. For a bedroom, and particularly if 
the overmantel is of the same wood, the effect is very 
novel and pretty ; and in summer, curtains can hang 
on a slight rod or string placed under the mantel-board. 

The. uses of empty packing-cases and old boxes 
generally are so numerous that one could not hope in 
the limits of one article to exhaust a list of what may 
be made from them. The hints liere given arc merely 
suggestive, and may be worked out with various 
modific.ations, as well as possibly giving the ideas for 
other ways in which to use what would under ordinary 
circumstances be thrown away. 

A cosy corner is one of the present pretty fashions 
which bids fair to last. Drawing-rooms and all rooms 
are very much more comfortable than they used to be, 
and corners can be fitted up and made very pretty, as 
well as forming a comfortable seat for a Ute 
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OUK (OSY CORNER. 

The one given in illustration 2 was actually made 
by a carpenter, the seal, when divested of the up- 
holstered cushion, being made to open, and the box of 
which it was the lid fonning a convenient receptacle 
for work, papers, and various things which are often 
needed, and yet which look untidy when lying about a 
room. This can, however, be made (juite as well with 
any empty box or case which tils the corner, providing 
that the hinges are so placed that the lid can be 
opened easily. If you do not want it as a receptacle, 
you can turn a packing-case upside down, and that 
answers for a seat capitally, and looks every bit as well 
as the arrangement before you. 

The illustration will show you how to arrange your 
■corner, or at least give you some hints - for an inventive 
mind scorns anything but hints and from them 
originate new and various methods and arrangements. 

The back should be upholstered, tlie front draped ; 
and this, like the cushion, is perfectly easy to do if you 
have the materials and know the use of a hammer and 
nails. It is well, by the way, in all this work to use a 
hammer, and not a substitute for one. It is said, and 
very truly, that a woman instinctively uses anything 
that comes handy when she wants to drive in a nail — 
a poker, back of a brush, a bottle, the heel of a boot : 
anything, in fact, rather than fetch or send for a feal 
hammer, that most useful of household articles. The 
top, as you will sec in the picture, has a kind of frieze, 
which is in reality — for this is a drawing of a real 
corner— several little paintings of sea and land, with a 
gilt beading running above, below, and in between 
each. There is room at the sides, too, for some more, 
which will be added in time. One little shelf above 
the pictures serves to hold flowers, china, etc. The 
shelf may be enamelled in white with a gold beading, 
like the rest. 

Out of empty fruit boxes very useful things can be 


made. If you stain or enamel them, 
you must plane or get them planed, 
so as to have an even surface, but 
if you are going to cover them with 
stuff or paper, and line them as well, 
you need not take this trouble. 

In many bedrooms medicine and 
bottles of all kinds accumulate, and 
look anything but ornamental on 
the wash-stand ; now, a very con- 
venient little receptacle for these 
can be made out of a fruit box with 
a small curtain in front of it, the 
whole being nailed above the wash- 
stand. You can buy ‘‘eyes” at any 
ironmongers, and these fastened at 
the back of the box will serve to 
nail it up by. The same kind of 
thing, only made from a larger box, 
is very nice to put boots and shoes 
in, the curtain serving to keep the 
dust from them. The latter can be 
nailed down at the top, and just 
lifted when the bo.x is wanted in 
which to i)Iace or withdraw what it 
is intended to liold ; but you should make it to open 
in the middle. Another method is to have a small 
iron rod running the length of the box, and the curtain 
on rings put upon it. This can be easily drawn back- 
wards and forwards. 

IJook-cascs can easily be made upon the same 
principle by fastening two or more fruit boxes together, . 
one above the other, with the opening facing you. 
With larger boxes an viagh'c can be made which, when 
decorated with fancy nails and draped, looks very 
pretty indeed. 

A charming work-table I once saw was made from a 
square box set upon four thick broom-sticks, which 
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were secured into the bottom by being forced into 
holes made with a red-hot poker, and then glued hi. 
The legs were painted black, and the sides of the box 
were covered with art green serge on which a pattern 
of cowslips was embroidered in crcwel-wool. The 
inside was lined with some material, a pin- 
cushion, pockets, straps for scissors, etc., all 
being placed in the inner sides, and the. bottom 
being lined as well. To make the lining, you 
should do the sides first of all, leaving the lining 
a few inches over at the bottom, and glueing 
them down. Gum is not strong enough for any 
work of this kind ; carpenter’s glue, which 
should be melted down, is the best to use. 

Next cut a square of card rather smaller than 
the inner bottom of the box, and cover it with 
whatever material you are using for lining, 
having placed a very thin layer of wadding or a 
piece of flannel between the card and the stuff. 

Turn the edges of the latter over, and secure j 

them by long threads taken across and longi- I 

tudinally. Then glue this in, and by so doing 
the ends from the side lining will not be seen. 'I 
The whole is covered with a piece of art serge, 
embroidered like the outer band. 

For making a waste-paper basket-receptacle, 
rather, to be more accurate— you proceed in just 
the same way, and very pretty things can be 
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shorter tlian the front. This makes a low chair— most 
comfortable, as you will find if you try it. After this 
was done, the chair was entirely covered with a pretty 
chintz or cretonne, a frill going round from the 
seat. 

The common little folding chairs, which you can 
buy so cheaply at any mart or furniture shop, can be 
turned into things of beauty by the expenditure of a 
very little trouble. Cover the seat, which is generally 
a piece of carpet of more or less frightful pattern, with 
a piece of Roman satin or what is called satin galore, 
on which you embroider sonic flowers or any design 
you choose. These materials are not expensive, and 
are so wide that half a yard goes a good way ; and as 
for the pattern, if you cannot draw one yourself, 
iron off a good transfer design. The latter you get 
for a few pence, and a few skeins of tiloscllc or crewel 
will supply your materials for a very pretty little article 
of furniture. You can also get deck chairs for some- 
thing under three shillings. Enamel or paint the 
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woodwork and cm 01 older a strip of art serge or 
material you like the same size as the canvas, and 
it upon it. This with a pretty cushion makes a pretty 
drawing-room chair of what is, if not old, very cheap; 
indeed. These are particularly convenient in a bed- 
room, where an easy*.chair is often a boon, and often 
the mistress of the house has not a large purse from 
which to draw money for llie purchasing of chairs af 
a grand upholsterer’s. 

There is a great charm in making things one’s self, 
and a still greater pleasure in using up what many 
people throw away. All that tends to making a house 
pretty, and to the observance of the law of order, is 
worth thinking about, and instead of bemoaning your 
lot if you have but little money, and thinking that con- 
sequently you cannot have what is pretty and orderly, 
use your wits and your hands, make and contrive, and 
you will sec what a fascinating occupation it is to have 
by your own endeavours new lamps lur old, or new 
lamps instead of none at all. 


RUHA. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE MAORI WAR. 
By L. FROST RATTRAY, Author of " Such a Suitable Match.” 


|Jnrt tijc '^ccottti. 

CHAl’TKR THK FOURTH. 

TME TKKKFHUK II.M IIAl’s. 

T tlie Monday 
.ifiemoon follow- 
ing James Pitt’s 
dismal prophe- 
cies concern- 
ing the too 
probable ar- 
rival of hos- 
tile Maoris, he 
and (herald 
'rrender rode to Norton’s Clcar- 
ing. James profe.sscd a stoical 
indififercnce, if not an actual 
antipathy, to the society of ladies ; but despite this 
profession, he contrived to make himself very agree- 
able to Miss Mathcrlcy. (lerald found liimself rather 
put in the background. The elder settler had more 
valuable information to give Mr. Mathcrlcy on crops 
and cultivation, more sympathy with Mrs. Matherley’s 
poultry troubles, though she was unable to attend 
personally to the fowl-yard, and a delightful fund 
of stories for tlic young people. 

Naturally enough, the talk soon drifted to the native 
question. Nellie was the only one who seemed really 
alarmed. Her father had been too busy ever since 
his arrival to think of anything but his homestead, and 
■was, moreover, too lately from a land where British 



authority was implicitly believed in to imagine that a 
few savages could possibly offer much resistance to a 
number of ICnglishmcn. 

Mrs, .Matherley entirely trusted to her husbands 
judgment, aiul the sons, of course, scoffed at the idea of 
Maoris venturing to interfere with them. To tell the 
truth, they rather liked the notion of an easily repulsed 
attack, which would mean some excitement and no 
danger, though they professed to be quite certain there 
was no possible chance of such a thing happening. 

But James Pitt had a good deal of news to give 
them whicli was rather discpiieting. Several years had 
passed since the first outbreak of the war, and the 
New Zealand militia, with some British regiments, 
were endeavouring to reduce the natives to a state of 
compliance with English rule. The Ilaiihaiis were 
now in the Waikatv), stirring u]) the Maoris to rebel- 
lion. Nellie at once demanded who these Hauhaus 
were. 

I am no historian,’’ laughed James, “and indeed, 
at present, history lias not narrated the circumstances 
which have produced tlie wonderful Il.iuhau prophets; 
but I will eerluinly tell you all 1 have heard about them. 
A native named Te Ua imagined ho was visited by 
spirits, who imparted to him a new' religion. At first 
To I’a and his converts were rather peacefully inclined, 
1 believe, but some evil spirit got amongst them, and 
taught them to be cruel and fanatical, their enmity 
being ehielly towards the Pakehas.” 

“Bit’s a religious war,” said Mr. Matherley, who 
had been an interested listener, “tlien I fear it will be 
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more bitter, and more difficult to put a stop to than 
a purely political one.’^ 

“There is no doubt of that/’ returned James. 
“ Some of these Ilauluius fight like demons ! ” 

“Where do they get their funny name, Mr. Pitt?” 
asked Maude. 

“I believe it was originally Mian Anihera ’ (wind 
angels). The followers of the new religion worshipped 


“ It is wonderful what influence the Hauhau teachers 
arc obtaining over these superstitious natives. One 
curious idea they have : which is that those who adopt 
Hauhauism become invulnerable. This makes them 
remarkably daring, and ready for any desperate deed 
their prophet may direct.” 

Presently the conversation drifted to other and less 
disagreeable topics, and the young people gradually 
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round a pole, and the wind conveyed the special 
religious spirit into each of them as they knelt.” 

“ Did they know anything about the Bible ? 
Because it looks as if the Maoris got that idea from 
the description of the descent of the Holy .Spirit in the 
Acts,” said Mrs. Mathcrley. 

“ Very likely they did. They had been taught by 
missionaries of different denominations, and getting 
mixed in their beliefs, struck out a religion for 
themselves.” 

,‘*Is it spreading? Are they making many con- 
verts?” asked Mr. Matherlcy.^ 


wandered from the verandah to an inspection of the- 
improvements effected since Gerald’s last visit. These 
Maude was left to point out to young Trender, for the 
others were intensely interested in Mr. Pitt’s descrip- 
tion of his first days in New Zealand. 

As the two young men rode home in the moonlight, 
James said — 

“ The atrocities that those llauhaus are perpetratipg 
are almost beyond belief. Had I anyone I cared for up 
here, I believe I should send them down to Auckland.” 

“ Then, why in the name of common humanity, didn’t 
you tell Mr. Matherley so?” 
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James looked foolish. It was quite impossible for 
liim to own that whilst the family at Norton's Clearing 
had been merely “the Matherleys " to him, he had not 
even thought of such a thing. But now that they had 
resolved themselves into individuals, in one of whom 
he felt particularly interested, the question of their 
safety had presented itself to him. 

(ierald drew rein. 

“ I think I’ll ride back and suggest that,” he’ said. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! James cried testily. “ I may be 
mistaken, you know. At present there isn’t really the 
slightest danger.” 

Gerald appeared convinced, and allowed the subject 
to drop. 

lie was very busy the following day, but in the 
evening he saddled his horse and rode off in the 
direction of Nortons Clearing. There was only a 
bush track for about five miles, then he struck the 
main road. He put his horse to a canter, and after 
riding a mile or two, was surprised to sec a horseman 
ahead of him. 

He gave a friendly cooee, and the rider at once 
stopped, and waited for him to come up. Then the 
moon came out from the temporary obscurity of a 
cloud, and the two men looked blankly into eagh 
other’s faces. 

(derald’s brow clouded, and he said sharply — 

“Where were you going 

The humorous side of the affair seemed to strike 
'James, or perhaps he was more used to e.xpecting 
contretemps than his younger friend, for he laughed, 
saying in his fretpiently cynical style- 

“ As usual, there's a pretty face at the bottom of it.” 

“If you mean,” said Gerald warmly, “that my 
motive in seeking to put- Mr. Matherley on his guard 
is merely a desire to see his daughter, I can assure 
you that you are completely mistaken.” 

“All right,’’ returned James. “ i.et us ride on 
amicably.” 

“It is ridiculous for us both to go,’’ said ( ierald. 
“ They will be frightened out of their senses if they 
imagine we each considered it necessary to come all 
this distance to suggest a return to Auckland.” 

“ Then let us go home again.’’ 

“ In that case we should not have done our duty to 
our neighbours.” 

(jCrald’s voice still betrayed annoyance. 

“ I, too, have a keen sense of what I owe my neigh- 
bours,” rejoined James imperturbably. “ Get on, you 
lazy brute ! ” he added to his patient steed. 

And the two men rode to Norton’s Clearing in 
silence. 

They met the owner near the gate leading to the 
. road, and told him quietly what they had come for. 
But as neither of them wished to create unr'’ccssary 
alarm, their story was tamely told, and did not impress 
Mr. Matherley particularly. Pitt declined to dismount, 
saying he happened to be riding past, and merely 
looked in to say what had not occurred to him the 
previous evening. Then he wished the new settler 
good-night and rode otf, Gerald having no option but 
to follow his lead. 


•Some weeks passed. It was a busy lime just then, 
and Gerald fancied that James was seeing as little of 
the Matherleys as he was. 

Ruha had not been for her lesson lately, as Gerald 
felt too tired to go to the trouble of correcting her 
mistakes. But he missed her, and was very glad to 
.see unmistakable signs of her presence one evening 
as he wearily dragged himself up to his shanty. 

“ Well, child,” he said kindly ; have you come 
to sec if I am ready to let you read to me?’’ 

Ruha showed her pretty teeth in an appreciative smile. 

“ If Gera like,” she said. 

So when the nondescript meal, generally called tea, 
was over, the two resumed their usual places outside 
the door, Gerald lighted his pipe, and Ruha opened 
the book. She did not at once begin to read, and 
(ierald, watching the bent head and slender finger 
tracing the words on the open page, suddenly 
bethought him of a casual remark dropped by Mrs. 
Matherley about a fortnight before. 

“ Nellie has lieen talking to me about that young 
Maori protcj^cc of yours. Wouldn’t it be a good thing 
for her to come up here for lessons now?” 

“Ruha?” he said abruptly, and the dark head was 
quickly raised, and the large brown eyes fixed 
inquiringly on his fare. 

“Am I too s-lovv?” she asked, Iiesitating over the 
two letters, which do not exist in the Maori language, 
but which, perchance —thanks to her English mother — 
Ruha had found less of a stumbling-block than most 
of her race. 

“ No, you arc not at .ill slow,” he smilingly replied. 
“ Ruha, how would you like to goto Norton’s Clearing, 
and be taught by Miss Matherley?” 

Ruha’s face darkened, her eyes flashed angrily. 

“ Then you are tired of me ? 1 .am no good child 

now ? ” 

“ I am not at all tired of teai hing you, Ruha ; but I 
think you could learn a great deal from a nice young 
lady. Don’t you?” 

The half-caste sprang to her feet, and flung the 
book away. 

“ If you no more leach l\uh\, she not learn at all,” 
Mhe said, regarding her instructor with anxious, yet 
half-defiant, mien. 

As she stood there, her figure drawn to its full height, 
her lips parted, her eyes sparkling, her well-shaped 
bare feet firmly pressing the ground, whilst her hands 
were clasped as if she were going to entreat him to 
let her remain, (ierald suddenly became conscious 
that this Ruha was not the little gill he had first 
known, but a beautiful maiden — prettier, certainly, 
though in a different style, than Nellie Matherley. 
Yes, it would be belter for her to go to Norton’s 
Clearing. She had very much to learn which he could 
not teach her. 

“ Ruha,” he said gravely, “ in England, young ladies 
like you do not have young men to tcaeh them. They 
have governesses ladies, you know -who tell them 
how to behave, and make them sew and — and cook,” he 
concluded rather abruptly, a little put out by the scorn 
in Ruha’s face. 
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“ I won’t learn of her,” the girl said, indicating Miss 
Matherlcy’s home by an expressive nod. “ She tell 
you say so ? *’ she suddenly demanded. 

“ No ; but her mother did. You would love her, 
Ruha.” 

lUit Ruha shook her head. 

“ No, no ! ” 

Come, dear,” Gerald said coaxingly, “ be a good 
girl, and go to Norton’s Clearing.” 

“ Dear ! ” Ruha had never heard him use the word 
as a term of endearment, and now she lingered over it. 

“ D-e-a-r Gera ! That pretty ! ” 

But he could not persuade the girl to take any sort 
of lessons from Miss Matheiley. Finally, he grew 
annoyed with her, and sent her home in disgrace. 

He did not see her for another week, when she 
came to the shanty in a stealthy manner, t[uite unlike 
her usual free step and frank bearing. 

“ Gera,” she said, “ go you to Auckland soon ?” 

“ No ; why ? ” 

“There will be no place fora Pakeha here, (iera, 
d-c-a-r, go away.” 

He was struck by her evident anxiety. 

“What is the matter, Ruha ? ” 

“ (io ! ” she repeated ; “ go, Gera ! ” 

He advanced, and put his hand firmly on her 
shoulder. 

“ Tell me what you mean ! I wiH not move a step 
without knowing everything.” 

Bit by bit he dragged from her that one of the 
Hauhau prophets had secretly come to her tribe, and 
was talking to them, inflaming them against the 
Pakehas. 

“But your people are so friendly,” he exclaimed. 
“ They will never touch us.” 

Ruha explained that her father said the white 
people were always good to them, but the Hauhau 
told him for his country's sake he must give up his 
friends. She again urged (icrald to run away. He 
stood for a moment in deep thought. Then he told 
•Ruha he was going to see James Pitt, asking her to 
return to the pah, anti bring him word of anything 
fresh which she might hear. 

Quickly he s.addled his horse, and rode as r.apidly 
as possible to Pittsburg. 

James was very much alarmed. 

“ So near as that ! ” he exclaimed. “ 1 think Ruha 
must be mistaken. Wc slunild certainly have heard. 
But perhaps not ; the Hauhaus seem to have quite 
forgotten the motto of their r.ice, J\u7ioa'' ((h> slowly; 
wait a little). 

“ Well,” cried Gerald impatiently, “ what is best to 
be done ? ” 

“ Gf course you are thinking of the Mathcrlcys ” 
James said. 

“Of course. We arc men, and can defend our- 
selves. Tht'ie they hav'c helpless women, and we 
must aid them.” 

“The question is how bc.st to get them to a place 
of safety.” 

' “They must go to-^uckland.” 

“ Certainly ; but how are they to get there? VTiy 


probably numbers of Hauhaus arc on the march to 
join the Ngatiruas, and a large party would be sure to 
attract attention.” 

(icrald was impatiently patting his horse’s neck, 
whilst his friend calmly deliberated on a matter which 
to the impetuous young man seemed to require instant 
and vigorous action. 

“ Then, what do you pro})ose ? ” 

‘'Nothing at present. \'ou say Ruha is to come 
hack to you with news ? Prolxibly old 'Pai Hariii u will 
stand our friend, and we shall have nothing to fear 
from his people. In that case we arc, of course, far 
s.ifer close to a friendly pah than venturing a long 
journey through possibly hostile tribes. Am 1 not 
right?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose you are. But they must be 
warned at Norton's Clearing, you know.” 

“ Certainly they must, and immediately. Have you 
any weapons with you ?” 

“No; 1 never thought of my gun. Pll ride back 
for it, and then go on to tell Mr. Mathcrley.” 

“ No ; you stay at your place for news from Ruha. 
I will go to Norton’s Clearing. 1 think 1 will bring 
the women- folk here. 'I'hey will be safer, for their 
own house is too near the road, and might catch the 
eyes of some of these mad fanatics.” 

(icrald hesitated for a moment, but he had been too 
well-educated by a naturally chivalrous father, and 
had also too much common sense, to allow his private 
wishes or feelings to at all stand in the way of the 
general good. 

“All right,” he responded briefly, and, re-mounting 
his horse, rode home, and waited, with what patience 
he could muster, news from Ruh.i. 

But minutes lengthened into hour.s, and still nothing 
broke the silence, (icrald at length felt he could bear 
this lonely waiting in the darkness no longer, and had 
just resolved to return to Pittsburg and sec if the 
Matherleys had taken shelter there, when a cautious 
rustling in the bush near his shanty attracted his 
attention. He steadied his gun and took aim at the 
spot whence, as far as he could judge, the sound pro- 
ceeded. It might be Ruh.a, or it might be a hostile 
Maori. At all events, friend or foe, he would be 
ready to greet the intruder warmly. 

The late moon was rising, and Cicrald felt that, 
standing as he was where its rays fell full upon him, 
he was giving his unknown watcher an immense 
advantage over himself. So he .stepped to the side of 
the shanty where he could still command the bushes, 
hut where he was in safer shadow. 

“Gera,” said a soft well-known voice, “ Gera, you 
there ?” 

It’s all right, Ruha,” he responded, intensely 
relieved. “ Come here, and tell me all you can.” . 

“ Hush, (iera!” she saiti, as she came slowly towards 
him. “ I am feared that they hear our horero ” (talk). 

“'I'herc’s no one here,” he said rcassuiingly. “ JVc 
been alone all the evening.” 

Ruha came close to him, and, in answer to his 
eager questions, said that the Hauhau prophet was a 
very clever man and a great talker. He had talked 
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with them all over and over again. He told them how 
the wicked Pakehas had stolen their land, and he said 
the spirits now declared they must be killed. It was 
right and good to do away with all Pakehas ; and a 
great deal more to the same effect. 

(jcrald’s voice was harsher than Ruha had ever 
heard it as he muttered— 

“ Treacherous brutes ! ” 

“ You angry with Ruha, Gera ? ” 

There was now quite sufficient light to see the girls 
face plainly, and (icrald was touched by the sad, 
pathetic eyes, and the wistful, pleading, child-like 
mouth. He did what he had never done before : 
stooped and kissed the pure brow, as he would have 
kissed a dear little girl. Ruha was not at all sure that 
she liked this salutation so well as her own Maori 
habit of rubbing noses, but it was ( ertainly ICnglish, 
and theretbre to be approved of. She was going to 
return the kiss, when (icrald, who was far too anvious 
and prc-occuj)ied to pay attention to trifles just 
then, again asked her if she was quite sure that no 
attack would be made tliat night. 

Ruha declared she was nearly sure the P.ikehas 
were safe for the present, as the tu ngiuahu, or 
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The smaller children were in bed, but were quickly 
roused and dressed by Xellic and Maude. Then came 
the difficulty of conveying .Mrs. Mathcrlcy to Pitts- 
burg. No vehicle could [)()'^sibly be taken along the 
narrow track. Af length J.imes suggested putting 
poles under a chair, securing tliern firmly with flax, 
and carrying her in an impronijUu kind of sedan-chair. 

This idea was speedily a( led upon, and the little 
party left the house in silent .ipprelu nsion. Their 
fears were now thoroughly arou'.ed, and to their 
excited fancies, dusky crouching forms, .aimed with 
guns and tomahawks, lurked Ijehind the scrub and 
the underw{)(>d, or stood, taking steady aim from 
the shelter of a rata or puriri. 

Mr. Matherley and James carried the invalid, whilst 
I'ercy walketl in front, peering anxiously to right and 
left, though terribly conscious of his own impotence to 
])iotcct the little party against a sudden attack by a 
large body of natives. 

Rut the liliU: procession reachc(l I'itl.->l)iirg in safety, 
.all tired and worn-out : the men hum c<n r\ ing the help- 
less invalid, and wlien alternately relieved of th.ai 
burden, some of the goods brought away fvom Nortons 
(bearing ; the girls and younger children from the 
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iew, usually held to ascertain the strength of a 
ay before starting on an unusual expedition, had 
: taken place yet. Then the war-dance had to come 
Altogether some hours must elapse before any 
empt would be made on the settlers. 

')erald sent Ruha back to her whare (hut), telling 
" to give him the earliest information of the begin- 
igof the war-dance, then he made his way as rapidly 
possible to Pittsburg. 


“ MK. MATm:KTa:v and tamks cakrikd the inv.^ 
unii.sr i*i:rcy walked in front, im-.krino anxioi 
10 KuaiT .and left." 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

THE ELI (JUT HY THF: CREEK. 

Great had been the dismay and consternation of the 
Matherleys when Mr. Pitt rode up that evening and 
informed them of their perilous position. 


long, rough, unaccustomed tramp. It was quite impos- 
sible to go further that night, for indeed it was long 
past midnight, and Ger.dd had arrived at his friend’s 
house, and lighted a fire, some lime before the tired 
party came slowly up the hill. drew James aside, 

and told him of Ruha’s visit, arid when Mr. Matherley, 
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having done all he could for his terribly exhausted 
wife, joined them, the three held a long and anxious 
council. 

They were now all desirous of getting the women- 
folk safely down to Auckland ; but the question was 
how could it best be done ? Gerald offered to go back 
to Norton’s Clearing, get the dray which had brought 
up the Matherleys and their goods in detachments, 
and drive it down the road to the point where the 
creek, running past Pittsburg, crossed this, the only 
track upon which a vehicle could possibly be driven. 
Here the fugitives could meet it. 

‘‘ Too risky,” said James. “ The Maoris will cer- 
tainly go by that road if there is a large body of them, 
and will soon overtake that slow-going dray. My 
advice is that wc make our way down by the creek to 
Ngatana, skirt that cautiously, then on to the settle- 
ment. By that time news of the rising will have 
reached the troops, and we shall probably be able to 
procure an escort for those who need it to a place of 
safety, whilst we help to thrash the Maoris.’’ 

No one was ready with better advice, ahd it was 
decided to remain quiet all that day, and make a start 
as soon as it began to grow dusk enough for their 
movements to be unperceived. 

Ruha came down about ten o’clock in the morning, 
reporting bad news. The Hauhau religion had been 
adopted by her tribe, and bitter remarks had been 
passed upon the Pakehas, No mercy was to be 
shown them, and their total extinction must be the 
result. The war-dance would be danced the following 
night, and then, woe to any settlers within reach of 
the bloodthirsty savages ! 

“ Run, Gera, run now ! ” Ruha entreated. 

All her dislike of the English girl whom she con- 
sidered her rival seemed to be swallowed up in her 
fears for (icrald’s personal safets . 

“ We can’t go now,” he explained ; “ the ladies are 
all tired out. 7'hey must have some rest.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“Do they care more for their rest than their lives,” 
she said contemptuously in Maori ; and Pitt, who was 
listening, broke in with the words 

“ She is right. We must get out of this at once. 
Ngatana — Mr. Bruce’s place, you know — will stand 
a siege better than this. Wc must get there before 
to-night.” 

Hurried preparations were at once made for their 
departure. Mrs. Matherlcy declared she would rather 
try sitting on (lerald’s cpiiet horse than hinder the 
whole party with the inconvenient chair. A few pro- 
visions were hastily put together, and once more the 
little cavalcade set off on the perilous journey. Ruha 
went back to the pah, James Pill deciding that her 
absence, if remarked, might cause her father to sus- 
pect she was warning her white friends. 

If the way to Pittsburg had been rough, the track 
by the creek was infinitely worse. On, on jthey went, 
footsore, weary, sick with anxiety and alarm. q*hcy 
reached a narrow gorge, where there was a good deal 
of scrambling and rough climbing to be done. The 
young people were in front, Mr. Matlierley behind. 


holding his wife in the saddle, whilst James led the 
sagacious animal. 

Presently Mrs. Matherley said in a faint voice — 

“ Harold, I can bear this no longer ; help me down, 
and I will try and walk.” 

In dumb agony the husband lifted his wife on to 
her feet, knowing that she could not possibly manage 
more than a few steps of that rocky path. He was 
right. A small broken branch across the track caught 
her halting feet, and she would have fallen but for the 
support the two men afforded her. Then she fainted 
in her husband’s arms. James filled his hat with 
water from the stream, and, after some minutes of 
blessed unconsciousness of her terrible position, she 
opened her eyes. 

“ I must stop here,” she said. “ Mr. Pitt, you know 
the country ; I trust my children to you.” 

“ I will go back and fetch the chair,” he cried. 

“ I could not bear the movement,” she answered 
faintly. “ You go on ; give my darlings my love — 

my ” even her brave spirit could not send those 

last tender messages. 

She let her head fall on her husband’s shoulder. 

“Call the children back,” said Mr. Matherley 
hoarsely. 

The mother rallied her fast-failing strength. 

“ No,” she said. “They must not know. Follow 
them slowly, Mr. Pitt, and tell them nothing until they 
are too far off to think of turning back. They have 
all their lives before them ; they shall not throw them 
away for me.’' 

She stopped, too exhausted to say more. 

“ Let us try to carry you,” urged James, wondering 
greatly at this woman’s endurance and strength of will 
in the midst of such terrible bodily suffering. 

For, looking at her now, the flush caused by excite- 
ment having faded, he could dimly see what this 
fearful journey had cost her. She put her hand in her 
husband’s. 

“ Dear,” she •^aid, “ 1 will not insult you by asking’ 
you to leave me.” 

Mr. i\Iathcrlcy could not answer. Theirs had been 
no common affection, and perhaps her dependence on 
him in her ill-health had but strengthened his devotion 
to her. He got up and took James on one side. 

“ You must do as she wishes,” he groaned. “ Get a 
stretcher at Ngatana, and come back here with it.” 

Very tenderly the two men carried Mrs. Matherley 
to a small plateau some way off the little-used track, 
.and though they slipped over the ferns and supple- 
jacks, jarring her sensitive frame at every step, the 
brave woman never uttered a moan. 'Fhen James 
reverently raised her hand to his lips, exchanged a 
hearty grip with Mr. Matherley, and, with a very 
unusual dimness in his eyes, set off alone to follow the 
others, taking the horse with him. 

Gerald had urged the advance party on as rapidly 
as possible, intending to place them in safety, and then 
return and see what could be done for Mrs. Matherley, 
about whom he was very anxious. As the day wore 
on, Nellie frequently wanted to stop and wait for her 
parents ; but Gerald, obeying an injunction whispered 
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to him by ilic unselfish ninthcr l3cfore startinj^, would 
not allow her to do So. 

At length they were obliged to rest, and, leaving the 
creek, took shelter in a dense growth of raupo at the 
edge of a swamp. Orald left the IMalherleys here 
and kept close to the creek, his eyes eagerly scanning 
the path by which he expected the rest of the pariv to 
come. Presently he caught sight of James leading 
the riderless horse, and his heart stood still wi*'i fear. 
Had the Ilauhaus caught them ? Ihit no ; Pitt would 
never leave his friends alive. He advanced (jiiickly 
to meet him, and the two held an anxious conference. 
Ihen Pitt mounted the hoise and hurried off to 
seek help for Mrs. Matlu-rley, whilst Ci:vA\d relraced 
his sieps to the group in the raupo. They w’illingly 
accepted his explanation that their parents were 
resting in a safe place further back, and that Pitt had 
ridden on to tell them so ; but (icrald had some diffi- 
culty in persuading Percy not to go back and see how 
** the mater w^as. Nellie was far too tired not to be 
tbanktul to be spared any extra walking. 'I'hey had 
rested .a couple of hours, when (Icrald’s (.piick car 
detected the sounds of approaching lujrses’ hoofs. 

He left the raupo, and hid himself near the path. 
A whisUc, which he knew to be from James, made him 
show himself. The. horse w-as reeking with steam, and 
the rider looked as if he had been bogged more than 


once. But his appearance was forgotten by Gerald 
the inomenl he began lo speak, so full of dire signifi- 
cance wore his words. 

*‘'rhc Hauhaus arc at Ngatana I 

(icrald’s exclamation will not bear repetition. 

“ At Ngatana I ” he cried. “ 'fhen what has become 
of the Bruces ? ’ 

‘‘ I do not know .'' James wiped his wet face. 

1 hose fiends arc yelling and shrieking ; the house is 
apjjarently burning, and the oilier cottages near it 
seem to be sharing the same fate. 

“But the people? Arc w'e lo hide safely here, and 
let our fellow creatures b(' butchered so near us ? " 

( icrald s eyes were glowing, his voice trembling with 
excitement. 

“ What ran we do ? Three men, indifferently armed, 
counting Percy MathorleN', against a hundred infuriated 
savages, mad with the desire for the Pakchas' blood, 
carrying muskets and tomahawks, and using cither 
weapon indiscriminately.” 

James spoke in an intensely restrained voice, which 
expressed the deep emotion he was feeling far more 
th.in any loud or violent tones could h.ive done. 

A*; that moment Percy Mathcrlcy appeared. lie 
looked scarchingly at the two men. 

James saw' it w.-is no use putting the young fellow 
off, so quietly explained matters. 
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“ I must go to my parents,*' he said. 

“They are far safer where they are, and quite 
alone. Your mother’s wish is that you help your 
sisters first. The larger the party, the greater risk of 
attracting attention. Mr. and Mrs. Maihcrley are not 
at all likely to be discovered. As soon as possible wc 
will go to Ngatana, procure something to carry your 
mother on, and then all go down together to Hamilton, 
and itiake our way by boat to Mercer, and thence to 
Auckland.’* 

“The great fear,” said (ierald, “is that these 
Hauhaus, being most likely on their way to join Riiha’b 
people, will follow this trai k, in which case we must 
be running considerable danger by rem:iining here.'* 

“Yes,” returned lame.s; i came to advise a re- 
treat into the thickest raupo we can find, and as fiir as 
possible from the track.” 

They made their way back to the girls and younger 
Matherleys, who were all terribly fiightefied at their 
long absence, and hurried them off through bush and 
swamp, until the\ were obliged to halt to recover 
breath. 

Then Gerald announced his intention of returning 
to warn Mr. and Mrs. Mailierlcy of the possibility of 
Hauhaus passing so near them, and to console them 
by assurances that so far, at least, their children were 
safe. 

He was some time finding the way back through the 
tall fern to the path, as ^he little party had travelled 
in single file, and the rau|)o and ti-tree had closed in 
behind them, leaving no trace of the fugitives. 

At length he did find the track, and hurried 
along in the deepening twilight, for the whole day had 
been passed in the necessarily slow progress, and in 
the gorge it was dark an hour or two earlier than in 


the open country. Surely there were unusual noises 
about. Or was it only his excited fancy ? 

He must reach the Matherleys in time. Where did 
Pitt say he had left them ? It could not be far off his 
present position. He strained his eyes forward, watch- 
ing for the gaunt tree with withered white limbs which 
James Pitt’s experienced eye had at once noted as a 
landmark to indicate the whereabouts of his friends. 

In ins anxiety to discover the tree, (R'rald took his 
eyes off the iraik. In a moment he had measured his 
length on the ground, entangled by a clinging creeper. 

lie lay for a few minutes, stunned and dazed by his 
heavy fall on the hard rocky path. Then the noi.se of 
shouts and yells came clearly and distinctly to him. 
Ho raised himselt to a sitting posture, and listened. 
Hark! Yes, it was too true. The dreaded Hauhaus 
were actually coming. 

Ho could hear their voices plainly now. How close 
they were! Had they caught sight of him Were 
they really pursuing him ? He staggered to his feet. 
He must reach the Matherleys. 'I’hat j)()or, fragile, 
delicate woman would be frightened to death. No; 
how stupid he was I He must not go near them. He 
must take the Hauhaus off on another track. He 
paused a moment, irresolute. Wliat was that second 
noise Surely another party of Maoris. Ah, yes! 
There were yells anil cries before and behind him. The 
Ngatiruas had come to meet their friends. He was 
.surrounded by foes. A lierce shout of tiiumph pro- 
claimed that he had Ix'cn seen, d'he clilfs were too 
high to climb on one side, on the other was the creek. 
He plunged desperately into the water. With yells of 
rage the Hauhaus wert after him like wolves. Gerald 
Trender was at their mercy. 

END OK (.IFAl'TEK THE FIKTH. 
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15 Y A FAMILY DOCTOR. 



CCORDING to an old Welsh triad, 
there aie ‘‘three things which prove 
that a man is in good health : he 
takes his food with relish, he docs his 
work in comfort, and he maintains 
his natural temperature.” Everybody 
will at once appreciate the first two signs 
of good health. The third, which is the 
most important of all, is ignored by tho.se 
who do not understand its full meaning. Most people 
fancy their temperature varies considerably according 
to their surroundings, and look surprised w’hen they are 
told that when working hard on a hot summer day 
their bodily temperature does not differ appreciably 
from what it is w'hen they are shivering on the coldest 
^ day in winter. But it is so, as I shall explain later ; and 
it is tiecause our temperature does not alter with our 
surroundings, and is only influenced by disease, that it 


is such a valuable guide and source of information to 
the medical man. The thermometer enables him to 
measure it with the greatest accuracy, and the patient, 
however nervous and agitated, cannot alter its read- 
ings. The pulse, which is })roperly regarded as a great 
help to the doctor in forming an opinion about a*case, 
often gives misleading indications, as it is greatly in- 
fluenced by the condition of mind of the patient. The 
mere fact of the doctor observing it will often send the 
rate up 50 per cent. ; and it is also influenced by many 
other conditions, such as the position of the body, the 
rate of breathing, and others, all of which must be 
allowed for if we are to form a reliable opinion. But 
all these things do not alter the temperature of the 
body, and that is one reason why it tells us so much 
about the real condition of the patient. 

All animals may be divided into two great classes — 
the warm-blooded and the cold-blooded. The body 
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heat of the latter depends upon the surroundings ; for 
example, the temperature of a fish is generally almost 
the same as that of the water in which it is swimming, 
so that as the water gets warmer, so does the fisii. A 
frog has about the same temperature as the air at any 
time. 

On the other hand, warm-blooded animals do 
not show this variation ; each one has its own practic- 
ally fixed temperature ; and it is interesting to note 
that in man this temperature is far higher than the 
average temperature of any part of the world. There 
must be some mechanism for keeping up this regular 
temperature ; and, as might be expected, it is exceed- 
ingly complicated and elaborate, and is regulated and 
guided by the nervous system. The heat comes from 
the food we take. If we completely burn up a piece 
of tat or suet, we know that a hot llame is produced 
which gives off a considerable quantity of heat. If, 
instead of doing this, we eat the piece of fat, exactly 
the same amount of heat liberated within our body, 
part of which enables us to do work, jiart keeping up 
the temperature, 'i'his burning up of the food does 
not occur in the lungs, as was at one time thought, but 
is for the most part c.irried on in tlie muscicfi and the 
internal organs of the body — especially the liver, 
which is one of the great he.it centres of the 
body. All the food we take [lerforms these two 
functions : part of thi! energy of the food, as it 
is called, enables us to do work ; the greater pait 
is transformed into actual heat to maintain the 
body temperature. Jjut heat is continually being- 
lost in large amounts. The greater part 8o to 85 
per cent. — is lo.st by the skin by radiation and eva- 
poration. Some is lost from the lungs because the air 
we breathe out is abvays warmed to a higher tempera- 
ture than the air we breathe in. 'fliis loss is not 
always constant. When we take e.xercise, more heat 
is generated than when we arc at rest, for the vital 
proce.sses are more active. The conscijuence is that 
wc begin to fi’cl flushed, llie blood-vessels of the .skin 
become full of blood, and heat is rapidly given off from 
it. If this is insufficient, we begin to perspire freely ; 
and it is well known how much heat is absorbed in 
the evaporation of water. On the other hand, when 
the weather is cold the blood-vessels in the .skin be- 
come contracted, and the greater part of the blood 
circulates in the internal organs, so that much loss heat 
is lost from the skin. l>y these means the loss is so 
accurately regulated that the temperature is kept fixed 
at 98*6^ F. Any variation from this is a sure sign that 
there is a departure of some kind from sound liealtli ; 
and as a general rule it may be said that the gra\ ity of 
an illness depends on the amount of the variation of 
the body temperature from the healthy standard of 
98’6" F. When the temperature is higher, wc say 
that a person is feveilsh. The common cause of an 
attack of simple feverishness is a chill, especially in 
early spring. Lured by a change of weather, wc alter 
our clothing, and leave the body insufficiently protected. 
It is not sufficiently realised that the temperature in the 
sun is no guide as to the clothing wc ought to wcaV. 
So much depends upon wind and other factors in this 
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variable climate, that it is greater wisdom to be over- 
clotiied than undcr-clothed. 

Again, we may become over heated, and then sit in 
a draught, or in a cold room, or on damp grai.5. The 
natural lo.ss of heat is interfered with, and llie action 
of the delicate nervous mechanism ’s deranged. As a 
general rule, rc-adjustinent soon takes place, and we 
regain sound health. But the disturbance may go a 
stage further, and instead of the simjiie cnUl," the blood 
driven from the surface of the body causes congestion 
of an internal organ. The best example of this is the 
relaxed throat which results from getting the feet wet. 
The tonsils arc particularly liable to suffer. Bui if 
the chill is even more severe, the congestion of the in- 
ternal organ may result m actual inllammaiion, so that 
an attack of pleurisy or of inflammation of tlie lungs 
is developed. The converse of this action is often put 
into practice. We relieve the congestion of an internal 
organ by putting a mustaid plaster on the .skin over it. 
Tilt-' stimulation of the skin causes it to become congested, 
or flushed willi blood, and the internal organ beneath 
is relieved. This ri'licf is not due to the simple with- 
drawal of an equivalent quantity of blood from the 
internal organ to the skin ; the relict afforded by this 
would be in.ippreciable. The action really occurs 
through the nervous system, there being a close nervous 
connection betweemany part of the skin and the organ 
lying bene. all, and so the stimulation provided by the 
))la.sier has a very considerable effect on tlie internal 
organ. 

In ieverisli attacks there is generally a greater or 
less stoppage of secretions, one of which is that of 
moisture from the skin. As we have seen that this is 
the chief means by which heat is lost, wc can under- 
stand liow it is that in tliis case the temperature of the 
body rises ; and one of the first ends to be obtained, 
especially in minor attacks, is a free perspiration, 
which generally rapidly lowers the temperature and 
dissipates the feverish .symptoms. 

Ikibies and very young children are liable to fre- 
quent attacks of feverishness. Their nervous systems 
arc very unstable, and great disturbance results from 
comparatively trivial causes. The irritation of cutting 
a tooth or an attack of indigestion may be sufficient to 
disturb their normal balance and indm e an attack of 
feverishness. The same amount of fever in a baby 
and in an adult is of very diflerent gravity ; just as the 
balance is easily upset in an infant, so it is recovered 
rapidly and easily. It will be seen that in these cases 
the causes arc somewhat different from those which 
bring about the feverishness of colds, but tlie result is 
really the same, and is in each case due to a derange- 
ment of the nervous system. 

Lastly, feverishness may be a symptom of the be- 
ginning of some definite illness, as influenza or mca.sle.s. 
The illness is attended by feverishness throughout ; 
and when the temperature falls abruptly -as it does in 
many diseases the disease is said to end ])y ‘‘crisis.’' 
The illness is then at an end, and the patient lias really 
only to regain strength. This is often a slow process, 
and demands as much care and attention as the di.sease 
itself. The termination of illnesses on “ critical days 
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was much studied in ancient medicine, and the influ- 
ence of this is seen to-day in the popular belief -to 
some extent well founded — that once the “crisis” is 
over the danger is past. • 

What is to be done for a feverish attack ? It is 
necessary that great care should be taken, or a slight 
attack may develop into a serious illness. The patient 
should go home without delay, and slay in a warm 
room, avoiding changes of temperature. J'he best way 
to avoid these changes is to go to bed, and stay 
there until well. The old-fashioned remedy of a basin 
of hot gruel containing some sweet spirit of nitre is sound 
treatment, as it tends to induce perspiration ; the 
equally old-fashioned remedy of placing the feet in a 
bath of hot water and mustard before getting into bed 
may be recommended. If these simple means fail to 
banish the feverish symptoms by next morning, the 
doctor should be consulted, for the baneful consequences 
which result from a neglected cold are well known. 


The remark made above about a warm room must 
not be misunderstood. It does not mean that ventila- 
tion should be hindered by stopping every crevice by 
which fresh air can enter. At any time lack of venti- 
lation has an injurious action, but when the body is 
enfeebled it becomes doubly dangerous. The use of 
a little common sense is all that is required to give 
the patient at once a warm room and plenty of fresh 
air. 

Precautions ought always to be taken after exposure 
to wet and cold. The unaccustomed exposure which 
middle-aged people experience when attending a 
funeral frequently results in flital illness. The same 
exposure does not affect younger people, with their 
greater vitality and stronger power of resistance ; but 
as it is middle-aged people who, after all, are most 
commonly called upon to pay this last tribute of 
respect to their friends, they may at least endeavour 
to avert any ill consequences by timely care. 


. IN THE ISLE OE PURBECK. 

nv KDITH K. CUTHELl,, AUTHOR OF “ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG,” ETC. 


N Saxon times, that out-of 
thc-way peninsula on 
our south-western coast 
known as the Isle of 
Purbcck, formed part of 
the Kingdom of Wessex. 
Poole was then an im- 
portant city and thriving 
port, Corfe Castle a kind 
of Windsor, and the wild 
• downs and rolling moor- 
lands of Purbeck a 
favourite hunting ground 
' of the Saxon 

•‘OLn HARRY AND HIS VMM'. 

At the extreme 
eastern corner, 
where old Harry and his wife, huge chalk 
pillars, stand in the sea under the cliffs of 
Ballard Down, the counterpart of the Needles, 
thirteen miles away across the Bay, lies tlic 
<|uaint, picturesque village of Studland. It is 
like a village in a story book, so idyllically 
rural and sequestered. The owner, the lord of 
many miles of country round, as well ns of 
the proud though ruined keep his gallant 
ancestress Lady Banl s defended so well, 
does his best to spare Studland from the tramp 
of the tourist and the profanation of the cheap 
tripper. To artists, too, who ferret c)ut every 
old-world spot in our islands, Studland is \ 
much of a terra incogjiita still, for tliere is 
not an inn or a lodging in the village. 

Studland is approachable from Swanage, 


a fast-rising water place, by a three-mile walk over 
Ballard Down, the most eastern part of the chalk back- 
bone of Purbeck, which dips into the sea at the 
Old Harry Point. Or you may reach Studland by way 
of Corfe Castle along a good road, the only means of 
communication the inhabitants have with the outer 
world ; but beware, says local superstition, lest, in the 
gloaming, you hear the ghostly horseman galloping on 
the other side of the fir plantation, as you pass Remp- 
stone Park ! 

But Studland is best approached by water. Sailing 
cither from Bournemouth or from Poole Harbour, 
and, in either case, avoiding carefully the Hook Sands, 
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greensward, arc the remains of a stone 
cross. The purple moors close in the 
end of the lane, and through a little 
wicket in .the high bank we are 
directed, across a held yellow with 
buttercups, to the church. 

Studland Church is so low (the 
tower never having been hnished), the 
elms so high and the dark cypresses 
in the churchyard form so thick a 
shade, that we come unawares upon 
the sacred edifice, to find, buried here 
under the Turbeck Downs, a little 
gem of early Norman vv(>rk, a riv'al 
of Stukcley in Buckinghamshire, of 
Ifdcy near Oxford, both lovclv speci- 
mens of that period. The north 
porch is shut up, andw'e enter through 
the beautiful south porch, a perfect 
specimen of Norman work, in excellent 
preservation. The tower is central, 
and very massive. The nave is very 
narrow and only as long as the 
chancel, which is somewhat disfigured 
by a window of Jacobean date, but the 
and the shallow harbour bar, you drop anchor in a earlier lights are distinctly traceable. There are 

wide bay, at the bottom of which a white signal ion the remains of a tomb in the chancel. The arch 

is conspicuous, backed by clusters of shady elms, between the tower and the nave is Norman, but is 

Behind, rise the downs, a bold outline ; to the left are in sad repair,* being spliced up temporarily with iron 

Old Harry and his wife, and to the right the hasps. A more permanent restoration is needed. In 

cliffs trend away into low sand-hills, be- 
yond which lies a moorland country, 
which might be a bit of Scotland— -a 
country of purple and gold in August, 
shaded with fir woods as with shadows, 
and interspersed here and there with 
lonely meres and bogs— a roadless waste. 

Rowing up to the shallow beach, where 
the dark seaweed floats over sea-green 
chalky pools with every ebb and flow of 
the tide, we pull up our boat on the sandy 
shore, just where the gorse-covered Red 
Cliff* marks the Junction of the chalk and 
the sand country. A steep little fern- 
fringed gullcy, down which, in winter, 
lears a little stream, leads us up the cliff 
and into a deep winding lane. Overhead, 
the tall elms shut out the sky, but afford- 
ing here and there a peep of blue sea or 
green down. Scattered along the lane 
are picturesque stone cottages, ivith the 
high thatched roofs variegated with 
lichen. Sun-bonneted worpen come 
down the stone steps and cross the slab 
laid over the brook, to gaze at the stranger 
and pass remarks upon him in the soft 
Wessex dialect, in which all the fs are 
v’s and the o’s are a*s. 

We catch a glimpse of the gables of 
the lyianor House through the elms, and, 
at the junction of three lanes, opposite 
the village shop, on a little piece of 
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i.iui, the whole of the church requites taking in 
h.jiui if decay is to be arrested, and we are to 
retain this choice specimen of carJy work. Tiie in- 
tci ioris a chaos of ‘‘ sheep-pens/’ and the west window 
is bJocked up by a gallery. On tJie south side there 
arc two modern windows ; one, of stained glass, is 
to the memory of a Banks, well-known as one of the 
defenders of Lucknow. 

In the churchyard without, silent but for the cawing 
of the rooks in “ the immemorial elms,'" rest the “ rude 
forefathers of the hamlet,’’ aiul isome nameless 
strangers, gathered from the harvest of the sea. Of 


the former, notable is the grave of a Peninsular 
veteran-some time landlord of the village inn and 
proud possessor of fourteen medals and clasps, 
inclucling that of Waterloo— who sleeps by the side of 
the I VencIi wife he wooed and won during the winter 
tJie allies were quartered near Paris. 

(Jn a heathery knoll on the moorland, about three- 
quarters of a mile from Studland, a huge erratic 
Ijoulder has puzzled antiquarians. It is called the 
Agglestone, probably a corruption of the Saxon 
“ ilcilig Stan ’’ or holy stone, and has to do with 
Druidical worship. 



COTTAfiKS AT STUDLAND. 


BELLE’S RETURN. 



liY ALBERT E. HOOPER, AUTHOR OF “ IN THE FAR COUNTRY,” 
MOONSTAIR,” ETC. 


‘UP THE 


H E poppies were 
fl.’iining among the 
yellow corn and 
the show of 
dahlias was at its 
best in the farm-garden 
when Belle returned. 

of suppressed excite- 
ment about the place 
throughout the day, but 
nobody said much. 
Farmer Honeysett lin- 
gered more than was his usual wont over hfs break- 
fast, and seemed half inclined to stay at home ; but he 
resisted the weakness and tramped off as far as the Five- 
acre Lot as if to keep out of temptation. A bright spot 
of colour burned on each of the dame’s cheeks as she 


bustled about among her oak chests and presses, 
choosing her best spotted muslin and the finest of her 
lavender-scented linen for the adornment of Belle’s 
room. Old Betty Briggs looked keenly at her 
mistress from time to time, and every time she looked 
she fell to rubbing her nose vigorously. 

They were quiet people, all of them, not given to 
talking when there was work to be done ; and, though 
they were all oppressed with many thoughts that day, 
they gave no verbal expression to them. At least, not 
until the light cart had started for the station. Then 
when (ieorge, the boy — grinning hugely at the magni- 
tude of the trust committed to him — had driven out of 
earshot, and it was quite useless to shout more instruc- 
tions after him, Betty and her mistress began to talk. 

Betty spoke first. 

“I doubt shdil be altered more’n we’ve thought 
on.” 

“ I s’pose she will,” said Mrs. Honeysett, sighing 
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thoughtfully. “ It^s a great thing for a girl like Belle 
to have had such a chance, Betty.’* 

Maybe,” quoth Betty, “ you ought to know, ma’am, 
an’ it aren’t for the likes o’ me to set up my notions 
agin yourn ; but the girl’s bin gone from home a matter 
o’ two year come Michaelmas, an’ you must expect 
changes.” 

Changes for the better,” said the dame quickly, 
glancing at the old woman with an anxious pucker 
between the eyebrows. “ Yes, changes for the better, 
no doubt. Education’s a fine thing, Betty.” 

‘‘Ay, eddication’s a fine thing for them as is bred to 
it. P’raps it mayn’t hurt a man like your own 
brother, Mrs. Honeysett, who raised himself to it, as 
I’ve heard you say yourself ; but what did our Belle 
want with cddication an’ new-fangled notions ? Wasn’t 
she well enough as she was? A healthier, sweeter, 
bonnier gal wasn’t to be found.” 

“ I’m sure she’s sweet and healthy still,” said the 
mother, looking wistfully up the road towards the 
cloud of dust which now hid Ceorge and the cart from 
view. “ It’s no use talking so gloomily, Betty. What 
we did was done for the best ; the farmer didn’t think 
we ought to stand in the girl’s light when my brother 
made her such a generous offer, and I agreed with 
liim. I only hope Isabella’s repaid his kindness by 
making the most of her book learning.” 

“An’ I only hope she mayn’t be spoilt,” snapped 
Betty, looking defiantly at her mistress and rubbing 
her nose until it glowed a brighter red than ever. 

It was out at last. She had put her fear into words 
— cruel words, too which she knew would cut the 
mother’s heart like a knife. The old woman had been 
bracing herself all day to say them, and now, while she 
hated herself for giving pain to her best friend, her 
mind was relieved of the burdensome duty which had 
been laid upon it. If Belle came back uninjured by 
her long stay in London, her mother’s pleasure would 
only have been increased by the fear, Betty argued, 
and if not — well, she would at least be prepared. 

While the two women talked, a young man came 
slowly up the road. He skirted the trimly-kept hedge 
which surrounded the farm-garden, and, being tall, he 
looked over it at the galaxies and constellations of 
dahlias gleaming within. At the sound of Betty’s last 
words ringing out sharp and clear, he started, flushed 
painfully, and became aware of the women at the gate. 
He quickened his steps, and almost raised his hand to 
his hat ; but, remembering in time that such a thing 
was contrary to country manners, he passed on with a 
civil — 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Hdneysett.” 

When he was out of hearing Betty said— 

“ Mark Sherwood’s goin’ to the station.” 

“ It looks like it,” answered her mistress. 

“ Looks like it ? it’s ca'tain sure ! Did you see his 
coat ? It was bran’ new.” 

“ Yes, I wonder why he’s so smart.” 

Betty sniffed. It was a .sniff of deep meaning. 

“Mark Sherwood aren’t altered, that’s plain to see,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Honeysett searched the old woman’s face with 
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a single penetrating glance, and then she said 
briefly — 

“ We must go in if wc want the tea set by the time 
Isabella comes.” 

This was the second time she had called her 
daughter Isabella, so Betty knew that she had been 
overstraining her licence to free speech. To take a 
liberty was painful to the old servant, and in her own 
interests she could never have been guilty of such an 
orfence. She bore the implied reprimand meekly, and 
in stiff silence followed her mistress into the house. 

It was little wonder that Betty had called attention 
to Mark Sherwood’s new coat ; the strange thing was 
that there should have been a note of admiration in 
her tones as she did so. A remarkable fabric was this 
new coat. Us colour was dark slate, and it set on the 
young farmer’s figure about as well as if it had been 
inguldcd out of cast iron ; indeed, if this had really 
been its material. Mark could not have looked more 
uncomfortable. As he strode rapidly along the road 
after Cieorge and the cart he tried to whistle ; but the 
coat and a clean collar, which encircled his brown 
throat like a band of porcelain, were loo much for him, 
and between them they spoilt every tune he attempted. 
His hands, too, bothered him a good deal to-day. 
There were so many of them ; and as often as he put 
them comfortably away in his pockets, the remem- 
brance that his coat was new made him take them 
out again. 

Two miles of this sort of thing look more out of 
Mark .Sherwood than any day’s ploughing he had ever 
known ; and when he passed in at the station door 
(icorge, standing at the horse’s head, looked after him 
with eyes that were round with wonder, for the 
champion runner of the county sports looked actually 
“ blown.’’ 

Comparing his silver turnip with the station clock 
put Mark into a greater fluster than ever, and he 
scarcely had time to plunge out on to the platform 
before the London train came thundering in. 

He hurried along to the front, looking eagerly into 
all the third-class carriages. No familiar face greeted 
him, and so great was his disappointment and per- 
plexity that a porter had to push him roughly back as 
the train began to move again. 

A flrshionably dressed lady and a gentleman in a 
light summer suit were the only passengers who 
had got out ; and having alighted from a flrst-ckiss 
carriage, they were standing side by side flirt her down 
the platform. 

“ She hasn't come, after all,” said Mark to himself, 
scarcely understanding as yet his own feelings. 

Just at that moment the lady turned towards him ; 
and then, chocking his sudden impulse to utter a 
startled cry, Mark swung round so that she should not 
sec him. 'I'lic quickness of his action would have 
surprised him if he had been capable of thinking about 
it ; but his mind w.vs tilled with dismay, for beneath 
the dainty hat of the strange lady he had recoghised 
the face of Belle Honcys,ett. 

When he looked round again borii she and the 
gentleman were gone. Mark gave a great stride and 
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a leap, cle;^iring the little white fence which separated 
the platform from the road, and turning an angle of 
the station buildings he came in sight of the farm cart. 

The gentleman came out and spoke to George ; and 
when the boy went into the station for the luggage 
he stayed outside, patting the liorse. Mark just saw 
that he was young and handsome, and then lielle 
appeared. 

Could it be Belle — dressed like that ? The tiny 
boots, the tight-fitting gloves, the delicate hues of her 
costume ! — Mark noticed them all. And then her 
face! — how lovely it was! Belle had come back 
more beautiful than ever. 

The gentleman laid a white hand upon Belle’s arm, 
and in an instant the girl was seated in the cart and 
he was beside her, holding the reins. 'Bhcy looked in 
each other's eyes and laughed, while Mark bit his lip 
and groaned. 

Then George came out with a great travelling trunk 
and a light leather bag and, putting them into the back 
of the cart, got in after them ; and Mark noticed — 
strange to say, with a smile— how the boy’s great boot.s. 


dangling behind, swung wildly to and fro when the 
gentleman started the horse into a sudden trot. 

Once more Mark plodded along the dusty road in 
the wake of the cart. And as he walked, the sun set 
in splendour over the distant hills, and a lark, sinking 
lower and lower towards his nest, poured out to the 
last bar his rejoicing in the summer day that was 
ended ; but Mark Sherwood neither saw the sun nor 
heard the song, for something was beating in his brain 
like the iron tongue of a funeral bell, beating with slow 
and solemn and pitiless strokes the death-knell of his 
dream. 

There had always been a line of separation between 
himself and Belle — she so delicate, rare and flower- 
like, he compacted of such common clay — but now it 
seemed as if these two years, wedge-like, had riven ihe 
world asunder, carrying her far out of reach and 
leaving him alone. 

II. 

N EXT day everybody in the village knew that Belle 
Honcysett had returned home, “ quite the fine lady,” 
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that she had brought her rich London cousin back 
with her, and ‘‘a rare handsome couple they dew 
make, suredy,” was the verdict of all who had seen 
them together. 

Mark listened to the talk of the gossips with an 
immovable face, appearing quite unconscious of the 
looks of curiosity and commiseration bestowed so 
freely upon him; and he went to his work as if nothing 
unusual had happened. The sun shone as brightly 
and the birds sang as gaily as yesterday, but they 
offended and hurt him to-day, and seemed as much 
out of place as a loud laugh in a chamber of death. 
Did not his own dead lie still and cold in his heart ? 
He had not as yet had time to bury it. 

When his day’s work was done he put on his new 
coat and started for Farmer Honeysett’s to pay IJelle 
a visit. Last night he had felt too dazed to. think 
what he ought to do, but now it seemed that he had 
shown an unfriendly spirit in not bidding her welcome 
home. 

Dreams are pleasant while they last, but they do not 
justify us in sulking when we wake up and find how 
unreal they are. Mark believed himself to be wide 
awake now, and he had made up his mind that there 
should be no sulking. Belle and he had always been 
friends, and, perhaps, something more : and it was 
only reasonable that he should go and greet her on her 
home-coming, even if the ‘‘something more ’’was a 
thing of the past. Of course he was doing the right 
thing ; and yet — well, doing the right thing sometimes 
makes us set our teeth close and grind our heels 
deeper into the soil than is quite ncrossarv. 

Betty was out among the dahlias with a pair of 
scissors, selecting the most suitable blossoms to adoin 
the supper-table. She looked up at the sound of the 
swinging gate, and started when she saw Mark. 

“ Miss Belle’s bin askin’ about you,” she said. “ I 
must say you haven’t hurried yourself to come.” 

“ Where is she, Betty ?” asked Mark. 

“She’s in the orchard, an’ her fine cousin’s with 
her.” 

Betty snipped off a specially fine dahlia close to the 
head. 

“He’s a very pretty gentleman, Mr. Claude Rich- 
mond is ! ” she went on. “ Far too pretty for use, 
'with his white hands an’ pink cheeks. I s’pose they 
make ’em like that in Lon’on.” 

“Maybe I had better come another lime,’’ said 
Mark, half turning away. “ 1- - 1 might disturb them, 
you sec.” 

“ 1 dessay,” assented Betty, doing great execution 
among the dahlias with her glittering scissors. “There’s 
no knowiiV how Lon’on folks may take things.” 

There was something in the old woman’s tone 
which irritated Mark. Was she bitterly disappointed 
at the change in Belle, or was she sneering at him for 
believing ill of her.? However this might be, he felt 
that to go back after coming so far would be disloyal 
to Belle, so he walked on up the garden path, made 
his way round to the back of the farmhouse, crossed . 
the rick-yard, and entered the orchard. 

He strode through the rank grass, surrounded by 
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moss-grown trunks and overshadowed by niasses of 
greenery ; and when tlie sound of a woman s voice 
reached him he knew not whether his heart was full 
of joy* or of pain. But he went steadily forward, 
resolved to deliver himsell of his friendly greeting. 
He went steadily forward a few paces and then 
halted. 

Belle and her cousin wore close to him ; he saw 
them both, and at the hist glance he knew that he 
must not go on. 

Mark did not know much about Fairyland, oi he 
might have thought that he had suddenly set foot on 
a piece of enchanted ground, so beautiful was the pic- 
ture that gleamed upon him through the trellised 
.branches of the apple-trees. The setting sun had 
filled the open spaces of the orchard with a golden 
mist, and, glorified by its radiance, a youth and a 
maiden dreamed of love— she enthroned, queenlike ; he 
lying at her feet. 

Belle sat on the gnarled bough of an old apple-tree. 
Her fair head was uncovered and her eyes were down- 
cast ; in her hand she held a straw hat, swinging 
gently to and fro by its ribbons ; and one tiny shoe 
peeped out below her pale blue skirt, its buckle of cut- 
steel scintillating in Mark’s eyes. 

The cousin’s head was bare, too, and his soft felt 
hat lay on the ground at his side. Mark noticed the 
violet colour of his velvet coat, and then he looked 
with wonder at his high white forehead and his pink 
checks, the depth of the blue in his eyes and the rich 
red-gold of his hair. Until now he had never 
dreamed that a man could be so womanly-beautiful. 

But it was not the rich colouring or the loveliness 
of the scene that made Mark pause. It was the look 
on Claude Richmond’s face and the.sound of his voice 
speaking to Belle speaking words of love in un- 
mistakable tones of passion. 

One quick, comprehensive glance was all that Mark 
allowed himself ; he saw all, and knew that this was 
no place for him. He withdrew his* foot from the en- 
chanted ground. It was but one step backward from 
Fairylanil into the shadow, and then he went his way 
with heavy steps. But not far ; he flung himself 
down at the edge of a cornfield and felt the joy of life 
ebb from him while the .sunset faded in the west. 
The harvest moon sailed up the sky, striving to mimic 
the day that was dead, and the stars came out one by 
one and looked down upon the strong man batilinj; 
alone with his grief. 
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The stars were paling when Mark Sherwood walked 
home to his own farm. As he saw the first signs of 
dawn he remembered that the reaping was to begin 
that day, and he was glad. In work he might find 
respite from thought. He still remembered yesterday’s 
resolve, and he knew that what he had seen in the 
orchard did not excuse him from the duties of friend- 
ship. He must still go and see Belle, but he would 
put it off for a day at least. She would be too happy' 
with her cousin to notice his seeming neglect. 
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"Tin<: GIKL TURNED AND TOOK A QUICK STEP TOWARDS HIM.” 


So from sunrise to sunset llie young dinner worked 
in his fields, and, in spile of him, Nature did her 
utmost to heal his hurt. 

After tea he set out once more for Farmer Honey- 
setFs, and this lime he resolved that there should be 
noAvandering about the premises. He would enter by 
the front door, like any other visitor, and run no risk 
of intruding upon private interviews. 

He had walked half the distance before he noticed 
that he had left the wonderful new coat at home. lie 
was wearing an old shooting-jacket with bulging 
pockets and ravelled cuffs. He half turned to retrace 
his steps, and then, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, resumed his way. 

The farm garden looked as fair as ever, but nobody 
was out in it this evening. As Mark*valkcd up the 
path he noticed the blossom of the dahlia which Hetty 
had snipped off lying like a golden star at his feet. 
Hefore he could prevent himself he had trodden upon 
it, and he hated himself for connecting its ruined 


beauty with the face of Claude Richmond. 
For a moment he stood aghast at the 
unjust anger which surged up in his 
heart against Belle's handsome cousin, 
but by a strong effort of will he crushed 
back the feeling and walked on up the 
path. 

The house door stood open and, re- 
ceiving no answer to his knock, he 
entered. Being quite familiar with the 
house, he went into the parlour. Mrs. 
Honey sett’s work-basket was on the 
table, and an open book lay on the 
window-scat, but nobody was there. 
Then Mark crossed the passage to the 
kitchen, but this was also deserted. He 
heanl a sound of footsteps in the dairy, 
and went through the kitchen to the 
door. 

Mark Sherwood looked through the 
doorway into the dairy, and as quickly 
drew ])ack again, while the blood rushed 
to Ins face. Then he looked in again. 

Yes, there could be no mistake : Belle 
was in there. But this was the old Belle 
of two years ago, not the new one. He 
knew that blue cotton dress with white 
spots quite well. It was looped up above 
her shapely ankles, just as it had always 
been at work time, and the sleeves were 
rolled back, revealing Belle’s arms, 
round and white as the necks of twin 
swans, as they moved among the 
great red pans of ini4k upon the 
shelves. 

Belle ! ” 

The girl turned and took a quick 
step towards him. 

“Is that you, Mark ? ” slve said. 

In an instant the young fanner was 
beside her, holding her hand in his. 

“You have come at last,” she said, 
and there were tears in her voice, as well as in her 
eyes, as she spoke. 

“ 1 have seen you twice already. Belle. I was at 
the station to meet you.” 

“ At the station ? Then why ” 

She noticed a strange look in his eyes, and paused. 

“ I saw your cousin with you, and I thought ” 

Belle interrupted him by suddenly snatching her 
hand away from him, and when he went on he 
said 

“ I saw you in the orchard with him last night.” 

The angry colour flamed in Belle’s cheeks for a 
moment, but seeing the agony in Mark’s face she 
stayed the hasty words that had nearly left her lips. 

“ Arc you jealous of Claude, Mark ? ” she asked. 

“ He loves you, Belle.” 

Belle broke into a rijiple of amused laughter. 

“ Poor Cousin Claude ! ” she cried. “ As if he has 
any love to spare from his own poems. He’s a poet, 
Mark. Fm really afraid you must have come upon us 
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last evening when he was reciting his new love poem 
to me. It was very touching, I remember.” 

“ Belle, for pity^s sake don^t laugh ! ” cried Mark, 
seizing the girl^s hands. “ Can^t you guess what it 
means to mc.^ Tell me, dear — I know you were little 
more than a child when you went away, and I won’t 
ask you to remember any words you would like to 
forget — but tell me, my dear, do you love me still. 

She did not tell him, but he saw soinetliing in her 
eyes which made him free her hands that he might 
take her into his arms. 

“ Hark ! What’s that.^” she cried in alarm. 

“ Nothing,” said Mark, stoutly ; and at that moment 
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he fully believed that outside Farmer Honeysetl’s 
dairy nothing could happen worth mentioning. 

Belle had heard the creaking of the dairy door, and 
had she been listening more intently she might have 
heard the stealthy tread of Betty Briggs’s feet retreat- 
ing across the kitchen. 

For the first and last time in her life the old servant 
had indulged in a moment’s eavesdroj)])ing, and almost 
directly afterwards she appeared before her mistress 
with tearful eyes. 

. Oh, ma’am she cried, Mark Sherwood’s in the 
dairy, an’ Miss Belle’s with him, an’— an’ she aren't 
spoilt, an’ vvx’vc got our own Miss Belle back after all.” 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF AUSTRIAN COORFRY. 


HAT Austria is a land of good 
living is freely owned. English 
housekeepers may glean many a 
hint from the national cuisine, for 
to the majority the dishes will come 
as novelties ; but those who be- 
grudge a little trouble should not 
approach them ; for the first thing, 
perhaps, that strikes one is the 
care that is exercised in the pre- 
paration of the homeliest materials. What dainty 
dishes emerge from the hands of an Austrian cook 
from a base of liver or a set of brains !— dishes that 
would put to the blush many an entree of English 
origin. 'And the daintiness is the outcome of care 
rather than cost in many instances ; for some of the 
most delicious morsels bear the stamp of economy. 
Then seasoning is an art in Austria ; and although at 
first sight some of the mixtures of herbs and spices 
may seem strange, it is generally found that there is 
more than an ordinary amount of method in the sup- 
posed madness. Let those who vote veal insipid try a 
dish or two of veal as given below, and wc promise 
them a revelation. And when one comes to such 
every-day commodities as spinach and potatoes, one 
realises indeed that judicious seasoning will work 
wonders. We will first run through a few soups, 
selecting those that will be the greatest novelties to 
the ordinary English reader. 

Liver Soup is first-rate, and so simple ; but to have 
it in perfection it must be made from finely-chopped 
liver. While the chopping process is going on, after the 
liver has been duly cleaned and any blemish removed, 
a good assortment of vegetables should- be yielding 
their savour to some butter melted in a slewpan over 
the fire. All the vegetables that go to make up a good 
soup of the ordinary kind are admissible here, and to 
them the liver is to be put, about an equal bulk, though 
there is much left to individual judgment. The 
mass is to go on cooking, and should be moistened 
from time to time with stock, and plenty of seasoning 


in the shape of salt and pepper and herbs is wanted. 
When the whole is soft more stock goes in, and the 
soup is strained before serving. The liver is left be- 
hind. “Wasteful !” some will cry. Not a bit of it, 
for the liver has yielded all its goodness to the liquor ; 
and, given plenty of time for the cooking, this would 
beat many a costly soup of meat or game. The stock 
in Austria is, as a rule, for all these brown soups, that 
from boiled beef, which is a standing dish of the 
country. 

White AV///.— There are ho.sts of soups of the white 
class, and this one deserves special attention. It is got 
from a stock from any white meat that has been boiled 
with any of the well-known cereals, such as barley or 
tapioc.a, and they do boil these things long and well in 
Austria ; this is made very savoury by the aid ot 
seasoning, herbs playing a prominent part. The soup 
tureen is then heated, and some butter and raw eggs 
put in ; the soup goes in, and is beaten with right good 
will, but docs not so much as smell the fire again, so 
there is no fear of a curdly mess where velvety softness 
should reign supreme ; this is handed round with 
chopped chives or spring onions. Simple enough to 
occur to anybody, but to how few do these little 
finishing touches occur ! yet what a difference they 
make to the dish, and how trifling the cost ! Such a 
soup, even with two eggs and an ounce of butter added 
to the pint, is wiihin the reach of almost everybody, 
though this is licher than it need be for every-day 
consumption. 

E^g Soup shows us that faults will creep in in the 
best-regulated menus; for hero, clearly, someone has 
blundered. This is nothing more than a brown or 
white stock, thickened with eggs and flour, the latter 
being beaten together, added to the stock, and served 
at and here is the blunder. We venture to sug- 
gest that the flour be put in and cooked for a few 
minutes, that this be added to the eggs, already 
beaten, and strained, and then the sooner the soup is 
served the better. Raw flour is raw flour ail the world 
over, and few people, we imagine, like it, or are likely 
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to acquire a taste for it. So far as wc are aware, egg 
soups are much less known in England than they de- 
serve to be. They are capable of endless variatidn, 
need not cost much, and would be found excellent as 
a change from meat for the substantial dish of a child’s 
dinner. 

Soup HasM comes as a boon to those who arc tired 
of the familiar methods of re-serving cold mutton--not 
that mutton is much used for it in Austria, that meat 
being neither very good nor plentiful there ; but as any 
meat will do wc mention mutton. 'Fherc are no pro- 
portions ; whatever is handy in the way of vegetables 
goes in, and full scope is afforded for the using up of 
“ left ofers,” But there must be some onion, and this 
must be fried, and some of the vegetables should be 
green -anything from a scrap of cabbage to a pun^c of 
spinach — and those who have the run of a garden will 
do well to include the homely bunch of mustard and 
cress ; watercress is also to be recommended. Rice 
furnishes the thickening, and this cereal is largely used 
and cooked in all sorts of savoury ways for serving 
with meat ; therefore it goes without saying that this 
soup depends very much for its savour upon the rice, 
and that it will hardly ever be twice alike, owing to 
the variations of flavour ; but raw rice is sometimes 
put in ; then spices and herbs of many sorts are used. 
Finally, when these materials are ready — and the 
plainest of plain stocks will serve for the cooking— the 
cold meat is put in— just as much as can be afforded ; 
not a particle of gristle should be visible, and the soup 
should not boil aRer the addition. 

Sour cream greets us at all points, and before leaving 
the soups we may refer to one that is nothing more 
than water or plain stock, thickened with a mixture of 
sour cre^am and flour, and seasoned to taste. This is 
one of the most curious of all the dishes, and we must 
confess that we do not much appreciate it. 

But one dish in which sour cream is, perhaps, at its 
best we must not forget to mention, and that is Feld 
Hratcn, This is very simple. Enough cream is put 
in a saucepan with a good seasoning of onion and 
parsley — say a pint for three or four pounds of beef ; 
the latter is beaten and tied into a compact shape and 
put in, then cooked for two to three hours, or longer ; 
the cream* should half cover it, the meat should be 
turned as required, and the cooking be slow. The 
cream is the only sauce served with this. Another way 
of cooking beef, which linds favour with almost every- 
body, is a savoury roast. The meat is put in a baking- 
tin with carrots and turnips and other vegetables and 
some fat, then cooked, and the gravy, after freeing it from 
the fat, is mixed with some of the red wine of the coun- 
try. An alternative for this can be had by mixing a little 
vinegar with the gravy, and the vegetables in the pan 
will come in for a soup. This reminds us that carrots 
are employed for larding meat ; for example, some 
bacon in thick strips and pieces of carrot are inserted 
alternately, and very savoury is the disji. We are all 
pretty familiar with boiled salted tongue, but not many 
of us make a freslv tongue, as a roast, a standing dish 
at our tables ; but it is a common one in Austria, and 
very good. The thing is to boil it first steadily until 


tender, then to lard it with bacon and anchovies, and 
bake it, with cream to cover, until It is hot through. 
Some golden-brown bread-crumbs give the finishing 
touch to the dish, and the cream in the pan is the only 
adjunct in the shape of sauce. The liquor from the 
tongue and its skin are utilised for soup. A passing 
word of commendation is due to the dishes of larded 
liver that are so common in Austria. There is good 
reason for serving liver with fatty food of some sort, 
and the combination reaches its highest development 
in liver that has been soaked for a while in milk, then 
larded with good bacon after slicing ; it is then covered 
with thinly-sliced onions and fried slowly, and very 
excellent it is, with perhaps, an accompaniment of crisp 
potatoes or a punlc of spinach. The latter is a common 
adjunct to veal dishes. 

Veal Birds are made in Austria from slices of raw 
veal, covered wuth thin slices of bacon and a sage-leaf, 
then tied up and roasted. There is, however, no reason 
why they should not be stew’cd. Here is the result of 
our own experiment. A foundation gravy was made 
from a recipe for another dish of veal that is popular 
in Austria ; it is composed of a mixture of white stock 
and cream, and flavoured with lemon peel, parsley, 
cayenne, and a dash each of salt and nutmeg. The 
‘•birds” were stewed in this for about two hours; 
they are nicest when made small enough to serve 
one to each person. This same gravy is an admir- 
able base for cold veal in the form of a mince or 
a hash. 

Brains d la Friture, — This is a most delightful dish. 
Again the savour is due to onions. Some calfs brains 
are washed with a scrupulous nicety that would be 
voted unnecessary by many ; they are then boiled, and 
beaten up with crumb of bread that has been soaked 
in milk or stock, and squeezed. We recommend an 
innovation in the matter of preparing the bread, and 
that is to sieve it. The finishing off is left to the dis- 
cretion of the cook, and she who is an adept in the 
seasoning art will earn the most applause. From ex- 
perience, we think it is not easy to improve upon a 
dash of thyme and parsley, salt and cayenne, w-ith a 
suspicion of lemon juice, and, if liked, a little grated 
cheese. Although the brains par excellence arc those of 
the calf, others maybe used. Finally, insert this mix- 
ture between pieces of bread cut as for sandwiches, 
and these may be shaped to suit the taste ; the more 
fanciful, the prettier the dish. Press together, and fry 
a golden browm in really hot fat ; semi-heated fat will 
ruin them. P>om the fire to the table should be here 
the w'ork of an instant. 

Everybody can cook potatoes, it is often asserted, 
but not with a vast amount of truth, even when the 
plainest modes are in question ; and how many serve 
them in dainty forms in this country ? Here is a dish 
worth the trial ; it goes with anything in the way of 
meat or fish, and it maybe served as a separate course 
— only our old friend potato balls, but how trans- 
formed ! Don’t try these unless you possess a sieve ; 
and would you eat them in perfection cook the tubers 
in their jackets, but this is optional. Supposing a 
pound of ready-cooked and carefully-sieved potatoes ; 
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beat up the yolks of two eggs with an ounce of melted 
butter, and stir in, with cayenne and salt and a salt- 
spoonful, or thereabouts, of finely chopped or grated 
lemon peel ; then put to it a tablespoonful of onion 
that has been chopped as finely as parsley, and fried the 
palest of pale browns. When cold this is made up into 
balls, and coated with the familiar crust of white of egg 
and bread-crumbs, and fried a dainty brown. There 
are people who think they do not like onions ; others 
know they do not : the doubtful ones might learn a 
lesson by trying them wlien combined with lemon, as 
in this recipe. When fried onions are not convenient, 
the best substitute is found in a morsel of the vegetable 
scalded in nice stock ; do not use in the raw state for 
fastidious folk. 

We hear a good deal in these days of scientific 
cookery, of the folly of wasting salts of vegetables by 
boiling, and pouring the water, in the majority of cases, 
down the sink. The Austrian method of stewing 
cabbages affords an illustration of a dish that has but 
to be tried to become popular, and whi< h retains to the 
full all the salts the cabbage contains, liut we do 
advise the preliminary scalding of the cabbage, or it 
would be too strong for a palate unused to so concen- 
trated a flavour. More onions !— they arc the making 
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of the disk Enough to fill a pint measure would be 
allowed for a couple of medium cabbages ; and, after 
frying the onions brown in butter, the cabbages are cut 
into finger lengths and put in with stock to cover, and 
simmered for a couple of hours. People who throw 
their cauliflower stems away, and who consign the 
outer leaves of lettuces to the dust-heap, may re- 
member this recipe with advantage to themselves the 
next time they are tempted to commit follies of that 
description. 

There are hosts of dishes wc might give if space 
permitted, but we can only find room for a sauce that 
commends itself on the grounds of novelty and eco- 
nomy. It is good with cold fish, or in small quantities 
as an adjunct to salad, or it can be served w ith brawn 
and all else of a gelatinous nature, that generally palls 
by reason of insipidity. 'Plic foundation is got from 
the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, and about an equal 
number of anchovies is wanted. They should be 
pounded together, and the sauce thinned to the con- 
sistence of cream wuth vinegar and cold stock ; the 
latter must be of a kind suited to the dish, and the 
proportions of each are easily regulated to suit the 
taste. .Minced parsley is sometimes put in, and the 
least dash of onion juice may be used for extra savour. 


DAVENANT. 

By S. SOUTHALL BONE, Author of “ The Manager of Mansion Mil\s.” 


C'HAPIKR THE 
.SIXTH. 

I 'rjlE BATTLE BEtWEEN 
THE SIMDEK AND 
THE i'LIES. 

HERE was a hard 
day's work before 
Mr. Jonas Hawkey; 
for the half-yearly 
meeting of the 
United Cheshire 
C h c e s e ma k i n g 
Company, Limited, 
w'as to take place, 
and its affairs had 
rather an ugly look : 
for the absconding 
secretary had not 
been replaced ; and, 
what was w^orsc, 
neither had been 
the money. The 
two fish on his 
line had not been 
landed. Mrs. Martha Baggs had developed an un- 
comfortable amount of business knowledge and tact 
in her further correspondence wuth him ; and his ner- 
vous fritfnd had not yet parted with his money. Bold 


as Hawkey w'as, he acknow ledged to himself that he 
had never faced a meeting in more awkward circum- 
stances. 

His thoughts were not of the pleasantest kind as he 
walked through the City to the United Cheshire 
Cheesemaking office, which was in a small court lead- 
ing out of King William Street. He had to face a 
number of clamorous, angry men, whose mouths only 
money w^ould stop, and of money he had, just then, 
none to give. Nevertheless, he had fought through 
many similar battles, and had come out conqueror, 
and there was no reason why he should not do so on 
this occasion. And if the worst came to the worst : 
why, then there w’as that sure Bethesda of a private 
composition (it was in the days before Mr. Chamber- 
lain's Bankruptcy Act) into which he could go, and 
come out clean, none the worse, and scarcely any the 
poorer, for the renovating process. 

As he mounted the .stairs leading to the Company's 
offices the first drops of the .coming storm fell upon 
his head. A group of shareholders, angry and dis- 
appointed, blocked the head of the stairs, and hung 
about the entrance to the room. 

“Here's Idr. Hawkey,” said one. “I hope as how 
he’s got better news for us than we had last time.” 

“News or no news,” said another, I’ll have my 
money out, or I’ll know’ the reason why.’’ 

“So you shall, my friend^'’ said Hawkey coolly, to 
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theman^s surprise ; adding, in an undertone, It won’t 
be exactly the reason you’re thinking of, my good 
fellow.” 

“Then there is a chance of things being better?” 
said another man, evidently a small tradesman, whose 
anxious, careworn face, showed how great the loss to 
him, and how welcome even the faintest gleam of hope 
was. It mattered nothing to Hawkey that creditors 
were pushing the poor fellow over the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, and that his share of the embezzled funds would 
have set him on his legs again ; all Hawkey cared for 
just then was to get through the angry group as quickly 
as he might ; and any lie which came handiest was used, 
provided it smoothed his way. He had been cornered 
outside a committee-room door too often to be taken at 
any great disadvantage, or to be very particular as to 
the truth of his statements at such times. 

In the committee-room, at thp back of that in which 
the meeting was to be lield, were the other directors, 
minus the defiiulting secretary. “ Here’s Hawkey ! ” 
said one of them, using almost the same words as the 
shareholder on the stairs outside. “ Well, now, what 
is to be done, Hawkey ? Have you succeeded in get- 
ting any more funds ? If you haven’t, the ‘ Co.’ is in 
a deuce of a mess.” 

“ I’ve none to-day, at any rate,” he replied coolly, 
“ though 1 thought I should have had some.” 

“What are we to do?” said another, “There will 
be a frightful row ! I never saw such an angry lot.” 

“Carry an adjournment,” said Hawkey. “ 1 shall 
get the money by then.” 

“But suppose you can’t?” said the other. 

“ Do the other thing,” replied H^iwkey. 

^ “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Wind up,” he answered laconically. 

“With you as liquidator, I suppose?” said another 
who had not as yet spoken. 

“That’s as may be,” returned Hawkey, still in the 
same cool tone. 

“ It seems to me that you are the only one that gets 
anything out of the Company,” returned the other 
angrily. 

Haw'key turned fiercely on him. “What do you 
mean, sir ? The appointment doesn’t rest ^^th me. 
Go in for it yourself, and get it— if you can.” 

The other man quieted down. The meeting in the 
next room was getting noisier and more impatient than 
ever. Hawkey was the one man who could control 
them ; and it would not do to provoke him, for not one 
of the others would have the least chance with that 
angry mob. So, as time was fully up, they filed in, 
and took their places on the platform. 

A storm of mingled cheers and hisses greeted their 
appearance. One of the audience, previously primed, 
got up, and moved that Mr. Hawkey take the chair. 
Another, also previously instructed, seconded, and in 
uproar and with dumb show, the motion was declared 
carried, and Hawkey assumed the honour: no one else, 
in truth, having any desire to occupy the position. 

As soon as there was a little quiet he began by 
lamenting the temporary depression through which 
the Company was passing. “ He had no doubt 


whatever that it was only of a temporary* nature j 
indeed, had it not been for the lamentable disappear- 
ance of one of their most trusted officers — he alluded 
to their late secretary ” — (howls and groans, and cries of 
“ Where is he ? ”) — “ they would have had a report of the 
usual prosperous character to bring before them.” 

The delicate irony of the last sentence was lost upon 
the enraged crowd. But Hawkey went on, quite at 
his ease. “That unfortunate circumstance would 
oblige him to perform a duty which usiially fell to the 
secretary, but which, in the enforced Asence of that 
individual, he had no clioicc but to perfJrm ” (renewed 
howls, and more cries of “ Where is he ?^’ and “ What’s 
become of our money ? ”). “ He regretted that up to tlie 

present all efforts to capture that individual had been 
unsuccessful.” (He did not say that he himself had 
effectually baulked pursuit, the absconder being able 
to tell too many tales.) And he regretted still ms^re 
the unfortunate cir^mstances under whichThat flight 
had taken place, rje had the fullest sympathy with 
the position in which the shareholders found them- 
selves that day. But were they to surrender the 
brilliant prospects which belonged to an influential 
corporation like the Cheshire Chcesemaking Company 
because a secretary had, unfortunately, absconded? 
He thought better both of the Company and the 
shareholders at large than to believe that. Notwith- 
standing the depressed condition of the market, and 
the fact that their shares were just now at a discount, 
there was reason to hope that a rise was in the near 
future for them” (cries of “ Hear, hear” and “ How long 
first?”) “How long? (Gentlemen, that depends on 
yourselves. Sacrifices must be made, of course. We 
must be prepared to make some sacrifices to put the 
Company on a sound basis ; and the directors were 
considering in what way it would be best to meet the 
circumstances.” (“ Throw good money after bad !” was 
shouted by the man who had tackled Hawkey on the 
staircase.) “1 hear a gentleman say ‘Throw good 
money after bad ! ’ I do not know whether the gentle- 
man is a large shareholder or not ; but 1 would ask 
him : How much does he expect to get for his shares 
if some such plan as this is not adopted ? If you go 
crying ‘ slinking fish,’ it will be a poor look-out for 
him or for any of us. But if you want your Company 
to be successful ; if you want to realise at high prices, 
you must stick by your Company. He (Mr. Hawkey) 
could not conceive anything more suicidal than to 
abandon it to shipwreck at this crisis without making an 
effort to save such a grand property from spoliation. 
How were they to do this ? He would tell them. Go in 
hot and strong for the Cheshire Cheesemaking Com- 
pany, and let the world sec they were not to be beaten. 
What did that mean ? Another call ? Of course it 
did. They could not carry on without money. It was 
unfortunate that it should come so soon after the losses 
by their secretary ; but there were only two courses 
open to them : to go on or stop.” (“ Then, I say stop, 
and don’t go fooling no more of our money away,” said 
the man vho had before spoken.) “ The gentleman in 
the corner says ‘Stop.’ Personally, hie did not care 
which. It would relieve him of much anxiety if they 
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did. Byt if they stopped, they must make up their 
minds to face the consequences. If the Company was 
wound up a large call would be made at once, and 
another shortly afterwards, which would be entirely 
absorbed in expenses ; and this would go on to the 
limit of their shares, leaving nothing, or at most a 
mere residue of their property, to be returned to them. 
Now, if they decided to go on one more call would pul 
them on their legs again, and their property would be 
secured to them, and with it the profits that would be 
sure to come with the turn of the tide.’’ 

Then he sat down to rest himself, and to let them 
digest his forcible eloquence. What he had said was 
true enough ; there were only two courses open to them, 
though his advocacy of one of them was sufficient, 
with those who knew him, to condemn it. Then the 
meeting passed into a series of conversations, more or 
less excited, in different parts of the room ; but it was 
easy to see that. Hawkey’s etoquence had more than 
half won the day. I'. very now arid then an awkward 


question would be put from the body of the room, but 
it would be smothered soon as asked by a score of 
others not difficult to answer, and even to turn against 
the questioners. Hawkey was only too pleased to 
hear this desultory talk ; he knew it would soon col- 
lapse in utter weariness, when he would get his motion 
carried ; and as the arrangements for its moving and 
seconding were being quietly made, a note was put 
into his hands. He tore it. open with an anxious face, 
which, as he read it, relaxed into a gratified smile, 
speedily reflected on his co-directors’ faces, as he com- 
municated the intelligence to them. When his pro- 
posal to go on had been duly moved and seconded, he 
rose hastily, and said : “ I have some good news for 
you, gentlemen. A gentleman has just offered to take 
the vacant secretaryship and to invest a considerable 
sum in our shares.” This worked wonders : the 
loudest malcontents now being the lustiest cheerers, 
each one hoping he could get the newcomer to pur- 
chase his particular shares, and, for that reason, as 
anxious to curry favour with Hawkey as, a few 
minutes before, they had been to abuse him. 

There was no more difficulty. The resolu- 
tion to go on was carried, as also that for 
another call, each man inwardly vowing that he 
would be the first to sell his shares to the new 
secretary, and Hawkey, who had played the 
game many times before, quietly chuckling over 
his luck and the prospect of more gains. Nothing 
for nothing was his motto ; and though, ol 
course, the thing was itlegal, yet he knew well 
enough how to earn his brokerage without 
getting on the wrong side of the law. 

The rest of the business was routine, and went 
easily enough, and he left the room with a mind^ 
serene and easy, and gratified with the sense of 
victory in a hard-fought battle. As he came 
down the stairs with his fellow-directors, he 
encountered a small knot of shareholders out- 
side. To all in the group he was the object of 
attention ; but three of them eyed him keenly. 
Tlicy were shareholders, apparently, and 
Hawkey took no notice of them beyond in- 
cluding them in the general bow with 
which he passed the group. 

“ That is the man,” said one, who was 
no other than Mr. Bax, while the other 
was (he accountant’s clerk, Matson, and 
the third Mrs. Martha Baggs herself— in 
the person, however, of Miss Margaret 
Drayton —and all indebted to Mr, 
Hawkey’s own order of admission for 
entrance. “ 1'hat is the man you have 
to deal with. Miss Drayton. It will be 
no child’s play to convict him of forgery.” 

“He looks an accomplished scoundrel,’’ 
said Matson. 

“ Who was the fool, 1 wonder, who 
has accepted the secretary’s post ? ’* 
asked Mr. Bax. “ Hawkey will pick 
his bones clean ; and then the Com- 
pany will be in want of another.” 
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“ I know something of him,’’ said Matson, witli a 
curious look at Madge ; and I do not think he is 
altogether a fool.” 

“ We shall soon see,” returned the solicitor. “Any 
man must be a fool to be so taken in.” 

Matson did not seem inclined to defend his absent 
friend, and Mr. Bax soon took his leave. 

“Surely, Mr. Matson,” said Madge, “you have not 
allowed your friend to do this without warning him of 
his risk ? ” 

“ He knows Hawkey as well as 1 do,” said Matson, 
still with the same look on his face. 

“ You ought to tell him what you have heard to-day.” 
said Madge. “It is a sin to let him do it.” 

“ He will not be persuaded, 1 know.” 

“ He is very strange,” said Madge. “If I knew 
him, I would tell him myself.” 

“Would yoii.^” said Matson, flushing. “Would 

you ” Then restraining himself : “ 1 must be 

going, Miss Drayton,” 

Madge gave him her hand. “What is to be done 
next ? ” she said. 

“ I am to find out the head clerk — I^h'celand, I 
think, is his name,” said Matson, who looked con- 
siderably relieved. 

“Leave that to me,” said Madge. “Just giive me 
the needful particulars, and I will find him. And 
you do your duty by your friend. Warn him not to 
lose his money with that shark.” 

Matson hastened off rather too abruptly, Madge 
thought. “ Why should he be so obstinate about his 
friend.^” she mused. “ I suppose it is a .sort of etiquette 
with City people not to interfere with each other 
if they will go to the bad.” 

► Love, they say, is blind : and so was Madge ; for 
she did not perceive the hidden cause that had secured 
another earnest worker for Davenant’s release. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

I’Hli lU’Sl.NK^S lU.OINS TO MOVF.. 

With a view to get further information on Davenant’s 
case and to test the value of Margaret Drayton’s 
opinion as to his innocence, he had been c.xamined at 
Portland by Mr. Bax, assisted by Matson. I’his, 
while it did not afford any positive evidence, yet left no 
doubt in the minds of either that her opinion was 
correct. To Davenant himself it was like a momentary 
gleam of sunlight, giving, as it did, a dim glimpse of 
liberty and restored honour. But more even than this 
was the surmise as to the origin of the matter. Could 
it be that it was the work of that girl who had looked 
on him with such pity, and whose face haunted him 
with a vague memory of the past ? Could it be really 
true that the pity beaming in her eyes had passed 
into active help for him ? But there was no answer 
to these surmises ; Bax and Matson gave no hint' 
which could identify her with the clients on whose 
behalf they said they were acting. 

On her part, Madge was, in her way, equally 
exercised by that shadowy remembrance of Dave- 


nant’s face. Though nothing more than an in- 
definable remembrance, to the solution of which she 
was no more advanced than at first, yet it undoubtedly 
urged her on to action that would, if he had known it, 
have confirmed Davenant’s conjecture that she was 
the author of the movement which had prompted his 
examination. 

His life in prison was becoming more tolerable. 
As the doctor had truly said, hard manual labour 
was the best remedy for the mental punishment of a 
man like Davenant. If he had compared his lot with 
a pauper's, he might have deemed his own lot, apart 
from iHc disgrace and loss of liberty, to be the better 
of the two. He was living in a building which, so 
far as external appearance was concerned, was less 
like a pris(»n th.in any other of its class. He had 
fresh air, the sight of sea and land, and food which, 
if deficient in luxury, was wholesome and good. Of 
books, he had as many as he wanted from the prison 
library ; and, more than all, there was a gleam, if only 
a faint one, of hope ; and there was love — not love 
saddened by the pain of being torn from its objects, 
but love in the present, and in spite of his prison 
environment. 'Fhosc blissful memories of the unknown 
girl were pleasures of which no prison discipline could 
deprive him. 

And if he had been too bold in looking : if her eyes 
had dropped under his aident gaze : yet there had 
been no displeasure in her face, but rather a shy 
consciousness of what his looks expressed. 'I'here 
was pleasure in all this of which nothing could deprive 
him. It was true those brief pleasures had ceased ; 
and at times he thought, and not untruly, that be 
liimself was the cause. But even that proved that 
his love was known and seen by her with a pity too 
tender to permit of scorn. So he had perforce to 
possess his soul in i)alience. 

There is no need to follow Margaret Drayton through 
all the turnings of her search for Davenant’s former 
head clerk, l.et it suffice that at the close of a long 
day’s hunt she had traced him out, and found him by 
no means unwilling to aid in her enterprise. Mr. 15ax 
had warned her against telling him too much of what 
was suspected ; but something in the man’s words and 
manner made her throw off that reserve, and tell him 
plainly what the business was, 

“ Mr. Davenant innocent, ma’am I never believed 
he was guilty, though appearances were all against 
him,” was his reply to her questions. “ Tell me how 
1 can help you. 1 shall be only too glad to do it.” 

“His friends are convinced that he is not the 
forger ; but, until they can prove who is there is no 
hope of his release.” 

“True, ma’am ; but surely there is some suspicion, 
or else, how should the matter be stirred up ? ” 

The colour mounted in Madge’s face at this un- 
intended home thrust, and for a moment she was 
inclined to turn its point by asking him whether he 
did not suspect anyone. But Bax’s caution came to 
her mind, and she simply answered : 

“ Can you come to the solicitors’ office and talk it 
over with them? They think that your knowledge 
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will put them on the right track ; and it is at their 
request I undertook to find you out.” 

“As soon as you please, ma'am. I have, un- 
fortunately, too much time on my hands just now.” 

“ I am sorry for that. But whatever you can do 
for Mr. Davenant shall be recompensed.” 


little shy of him after that, I believe ; and be was not 
the best of references for me.” 

Then they went straight to liax and Matterface's 
offices. Madge sent in her name and that of her 
companion. 

“You are just in time, Mr. rreeland," said Bax, as 
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“ It is not for that, ma'am, I assure you. I would 
do it for nothing to get Mr. Kdward out. I know he 
would not have left me as Mr. Hawkey did.” 

“Then you were in his employment as well?” asked 
Madge. 

“Yes ; he went on with the business after Mr. 
Davenant was sent to I'orlland. People thouglu he 
was the injured party, and helped him. Then he 
turned the business into a Limited Liability Company, 
which smashed up, and left me out. People got a 


Madge introduced the clerk. “Wo want your help in 
a matter which concerns your late employer, Mr. 
Davenant. What can you tell us about his partner, 
Mr. Hawkey ? ” 

“That depends on what you want know, sir. 
This lady has told me something of the matter, and I 
am afraid my knowledge will not help you much.” 

“ Perhaps looking over these books and papers may 
refresh your memory,” replied Mr. Bax, pointing to a 
heap of ledgers, journals, and papers on the table 
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before hhiv “ Your connection with the firm would 
cover all the latter years of its- existence, I presume ?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Freeland, examining the books with 
evident curiosity. “They arc my work— nearly all in 
my writing.” 

“But now,” said Mr. Bax, ‘‘please to attend. This 
is the point on which we want your evidence — and 
you can only give it by careful study of these books -- 
the history of Davenant & Co.’s transactions with the 
several firms whose names were forged from a period 
prior to the decease of the elder Mr. Davenant.” 

Freeland’s face brightened, but still wore an anxious 
look. 

“ The books must not go out of our possession, and 
you must make your searches here,” continued Mr. 
Bax. “ 1 need hardly say you will be remunerated 
for your work." 

“ I am very much obliged to you, sir,” said Free- 
land. ‘‘ It is some time now since 1 was fortunate 
enougli to have any employment.” 

“ There will be employment for you for some little 
time to come,” replied Mr. Bax, “and then you will 
probably be called upon to give your evidence. 1 
must remind you, however, of the absolute necessity 
of silence in this matter. Now I will leave you to 
the work.” 

All that day, and the next, and for two days after, 
Freeland worked at his task. At the end of the week, 
he handed Mr. Bax a beautifully written, clerkly precis 
of the transactions with the various lirms. When he 
had read it he said to Freeland : 

“ This is an absolutely correct account of these 
transactions as you know them from these books, and 
from your own recollection ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then the next thing is to check this account with 
the bill-book, and with these bills.” 

‘‘ I could liave done that better if 1 had had them 
with me at the time,” said Freeland. 

“No doubt. But 1 had a reason for arranging it 
otherwise,” replied Mr. Bax. “ You will be able to 
swear to the correctness of your work as it stands, 
without reference to these bills?” 

“Certainly,” said Freeland, with some surprise. 

“Bear that in mind, then, in comparing your work 
with the documents.” 


CHAP I F. k TiiF fh;hth. 

THK .SPIDKK KUNS AWAY. 

Things were not going well with Mr. Hawkey. The 
troubles with the Cheshire Cheese Company were only 
partially smoothed over, and the Wheal Tintinnabulum 
Mine was in a very bad way. Indeed, it had never 
been in any other ; but it was Hawkey’s business— in 
which he was no novice — to dress up bad concerns to 
look like good. Wheal Tintinnabulum shares had 
been at par, and even at a premium, during which 
time promoter and secretary and one or two of the 
directors had made a very good thing out of them. 
This done, the shares had immediately dropped, and 
had been dropping ever since ; and now they were 


quoted at a huge discount. Not that there was any 
market for them ; the price was nominal, for they 
were absolutely unsaleable. 

One director who had been left out in the cold, and 
one or two angry shareholders who had got w'ind of 
the fortunate sales, had combined together and com- 
menced proceedings against the other directors and 
Hawkey ; and for the first time in his life that astute 
gentleman found himself in a position out of which he 
could not extricate himself. For they had charged 
him with fraud in working the mine on to the market; 
and it was hinted that more serious charges still might 
be brought against him. And though the affair was 
only in its initial stage, and not, as yet, before a court, 
it was already making a stir in City circles ; and Hawkey 
was finding himself the object of rather embarrassing 
attentions, and becoming aware that he was, in a cer- 
tain way, under surveillance. But no interference 
with his liberty had, as yet, happened. It was doubt- 
ful whether there was sufficient evidence to support 
the graver charges that were hanging over him ; and 
no one knew more exactly than himself how much 
evidence was obtainable. 

But though so jaunty to the outer world, he was 
consumed with inward torturing anxiety. The present 
lull, he knew, would not last. Proof of the forgery of 
the bonds might be found at any moment ; and he 
was too keen to delude himself with the notion that 
it would long remain undiscovered. He knew that 
he must run before the gale, and he was feverishly 
awaiting the completion of certain arrangements by 
which he would not leave empty-handed. He knew 
as well as any man the power of the purse, and was 
determined that no hitch in his plans should arise 
from any want of that power. 

The boy-clerk, being ordered to lock up the office, and 
first fixing a card which stated that someone, not men- 
tioned, would ‘‘ Return in half an hour,” was let out by 
the private door, with instructions to take Hawkey’s 
bags to Surbiton Station. Then, alone in the quiet of 
the .silent office, he sat down to review his plans. He 
had determined — hastily, perhaps, but in his judgment 
not an hour too soon to make his escape that night. 
The great question was, Where ? There was but one 
answer to that. Spain was then the only country from 
which he could not be dragged back by the arm of 
the law. But as to the other question. How ? the con- 
siderations were much more varied. The shortest and 
most direct route was out of the question. That, as 
well as many others, he knew was constantly watched 
by detectives. The eastern lines and ports were more 
open ; but even at those places he could not be sure, 
while there was the disadvantage of being at a much 
greater distance from his ultimate point. None of 
these would do; the nearest port to the Peninsula must 
be his mark. Southampton was convenient ; but 
there, again, keen eyes were always watching outward- 
bound vessels. Some of the westerly points, would be 
better. It was hard to decide ; but it must be done, 
and quickly ; and, in any case, the first thing was to 
get clear away to the westward of London. 

No one molested him, but at Waterloo he fancied a 
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man was watching him. There were two irains, one 
on either side of the platform : that on the right 
a stopping train; the other, on the left, a fast train 
leaving two minutes after the first, and travelling on a 
parallel set of rails. He made up his mind on this. His 
supposed pursuer was pacing up and down before a 
certain carriage door. Hawkey selected one a few 
yards in rear of that, and opposite an open door in the 
fast train on the other side. He seated himself in the 
carriage, and saw his pursuer follow his example just 
in front. This confirmed his belief that he was 
watched. He waited a minute (he was facing the 
engine, and next the door) ; another moment, and the 
train was moving. Then he asked a passenger: 

“ I suppose this is right for Putney ?” 

Putney ? No. You should have gone to the other 
station.” 

“Confound it I " exclaimed Hawkey, and opening 
the door, jumped out and slammed it after him. 

“Which is the Surbiton train?” he asked of a 
porter. 

“ On that side, sir. Look sharp! ” said the man, as 
he shut him in. 

And in a minute more • the train was rapidly 
steaming out of the station, the interval between the 
two trains being, in fact, only sufficient to allow the 
first to clear the points where the local lails div'crge 
from the main. He could see the train in advance as 
he left the station ; and, to his intense satisfaction, no 
one was looking out from it, so that bis pursuer had 
probably not missed him. Now he breathed more 
freely. As lie looked out of the window the other 
train was just in front, his own rapidly overtaking it, 
though the first was travelling at a fair speed. 'I'hen 
a horrible thought dashed into his mind : what if he 
were seen as the two trains were running side by side? 
If the other train stopped at \'auxhall liis ilight might 
be wired to all the stations on llie line, in which case 
capture was inevitable. 

Put, to his great relief, the two trains ran through 
the station together, and after twenty minutes’ suspense 
Surbiton was reached. He got his bags, and passing 
out in the crowd, gave up his ticket at the gate and 
was clear — a free man still. He called the first c.arriage 
he saw, filing liis bags into it, and was driven off. 

“ Where to, sir?" asked the driver. 

“ Hampton Court,” said Hawkey, as he threw him- 
self back in the carriage, wondering at his good luck 
in getting clear of the station. lint his anxiety was 
not yet over ; he must get rid of the conveyance and 
the driver at the earliest possible moment. As he 
came in sight of the bridge he called to the man, 
“That will do; put me down at the boat•holl.^e." 

The man pulled up ; it was too common an occur- 
rence to put down boating men with bags at that spot 
to excite any enribsity on his part. Hawkey paid 
him just what he asked ; time was too precious to 
waste, in higgling. 

“ A skiff and pair of sculls,’’ he said to the boatman, 
who stood by waiting orders. “ I want to catch a 
party of gentlemen camping out.” 

“ You won^t find ’em this side o’ Sunbury, sir. 


They wanted to camp on Tagg’s Island, but they ' 
couldn’t do that nohow. ’Tworn’t quiet enough for 
them ; but they’ll find a place further on.” 

“1 shall find them, 1 dare say,” said Hawkey. 

“ Hand in the bags.” 

“ Keep on the left,” said the man, as Hawkey pushed 
off, judging by appearances that his customer was not 
a boating man. He was, however, a fairly good sculler, 
but the day was declining, and the river, he knew, was 
treacherous. Hut Hawkey did not intend to waste 
much time in sculling. He pulled up to Sunbury, and 
there went ashore and bought a small dark portman- 
teau, which he carried back to the inn where his boat 
was moored, and then sat down to gel some refresh- 
ment, of which he was beginning to feel in need. 

It was the first meal he had eaten that day with 
anything like a sense of safety. Early in the day the 
newspapers had warned him that the lull in his affairs 
was at an end, and that if he wOlild escape he must 
act promptly. Hut his habitual coolness and foresight 
had anticipated the event, had prepared for it, so that 
he w.is ready to start at a moment’s notice. These 
(jualilies liad done him good service. To them he 
owed it that his pockets were lined with money instead 
of having his plans liampcred or frustrated by im- 
pccuniosity : that the first stage of his fiight had been 
successfully accomplished : and that over a good meal 
he was planning the arrangements of the second. He 
posscsseil the capacity — common alike to great com- 
manders and good business men- -of so organising his 
plans that the chapter of accidents could always be 
turned to advantage, and his meal did not end without 
the opportunity. 

At the next table to him .sat a party of boating men, 
probably the party of whom the man at Hampton had 
told him. They were talking over their trip, and 
criticising the dangerous state of Sunbury Weir. 
Hawkey listened attentively, and politely asked for 
information. 

“ I want to go to Halliford,” he said. ^ I suppose I 
can do so safely ? ” 

“ It is getting rather dark, but if you know the river 
you might venture. Have a lantern with you, and 
keep the left bank as you go.” 

Hawkey had not the least intention of running any 
risk, but his fertile brain had already contrived a plan 
for throwing any pursuit off the track, and making 
the young fellows unconscious accomplices. He re- 
plied : 

“ 1 am not quite a novice in a boat, and have no 
doubt that I shall be able to take care of myself.” 

“ Many men think that of themselves, and come to 
grief, all the same,” said one who had not spoken 
before. 

“ Tl'.en you do not think me capable of doing it?” 
said Hawkey, with an appearanc6 of irritation. 

“ You may be, or not, for all I know,’’ returned the 
other : “ but if you arc strange to the river, you had 
better not attempt it in the dark.’’ 

“ I am acquainted with the river, although it is some 
years since I did much rowing.” 

“That alters the matter,” said the other coldly. “In 
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any case you have been warned, and if you choose to 
run the risk it is your own lookout.” 

No more was said, l lawkey paid his bill, and went 
out to the boat-shed. 

How far is it to Halliford ? ” he asked of the man. 

“A matter of three mile, or thcrealjoul. You can do 
it easy, if you don’t keep too much in the stream.” 

“ Is it a good place for camping ? ” 

There’s a h’ait, sir, just this side : little over two 
mile from here.” 

“That will be the place, tlien. 1 expect some 
friends of mine are camping there.’’ 

Then he pushed out into the stream, and headed for 
the lock, chuckling over the confusion he had made 
for his pursuers, should he be traced to this spot. The 
evening was closing in, yet there was still light enough 
to see clearly, though the trees were beginning to show 
black against the twilight sky. Soon he came to the 
gates of the lock, where he had to wait a few minutes. 
Then they were opened, and he passed in, solitary, 
and after a few minutes more into the open river 
above, pulling till he came to a certain inlet, or back- 
water, which he remembered in former and more 
innocent days. 

It was a weird and solitary place. The entrance to 
it was under a little foot-bridge, over which the path 
was carried. Beyond this, it widened out into a large 
pool some sixty or seventy yards across, deep in the 


middle, but very shallow at the sides, and fringed with 
tall rushes, by which, and a thick growth of underwood 
on the higher ground, bordered by large trees, it was 
effectually hidden from sight— being, in fact, almost 
unknown except to the river watchers, and, in winter, 
to an occasional wild-fowl shooter. 

Into this he paddled swiftly and silently ; and when 
well clear of the little bridge, rested on his oars in the 
centre of the black pool, listening intently for any 
voice or sound of footsteps along the path. But the 
silence was unbroken ; and without more delay, he 
turned the boat’s head to the right and sculled gently 
towards a little opening in the reeds, in which he ran 
the boat quietly on the shore, and stepped out. 

No place could have been more suitable for his pur- 
pose, nor, from another point of view, more suitable for 
the hiding-place of a fugitive from justice. But there was 
nothing of the sentimental in Hawkey, and no fancies 
of this kind hindered him from the practical use of the 
gloomy place. He listened again to detect any sound, 
but there was nothing but the distant roar of the water 
rushing over Sunbury Weir. He hauled the boat 
closer in under the reeds, and opening his bags, took 
out a small railway reading-lamp, which he lighted and 
placed in the boat, so that it should not be seen from 
the outside. Then he produced a complete change of 
clothing hnd a round hat, for which he rapidly ex- 
changed his own garments. Taking his discarded 
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coat and hat, and carefully removing anything that 
might indicate his identity, he replaced them in the 
boat, packing the remainder, with the contents of the 
other bag, in the small portmanteau. One empty bag 
he placed in the boat, together with the trunk just 
packed ; the other he carefully hid amongst the reeds, 
where it could not be floated away by the water. 

This done, he extinguished the lamp, and cautiously* 
paddled out from the shelter of the reeds into the pool. 
Listening, as before, for any passing footsteps on the 
bridge or the path, he quietly shot under the bridge 
into the stream, pointing towards Sunbury. At a 
short distance was a tree on the bank, which there 
was level. The largest branch extended horizontally 
over the water. This had attracted his attention as he 
came up stream as a suitable place to finish the decep- 
tion which he was arranging. 

He pulled very slowly and cautiously down to this 
tree. Then a difficulty occurred which he had not 
foreseen. He could easily climb ashore himself ; but 
the portmanteau, though small, was awkward, and he 
could not drag, and would not risk throwing, it ashore. 
He paddled back to his hiding-place, re-lighted his 
lamp, and cut off about half the “painter,” or head- 
line of the boat. Then with his knife he unravelled 
the cut end of the rope, and “heckled’^ the loose 
strands so as to give the idea that the rope, had 
parted. 

Then, with the same precautions as before, he 
paddled back to the tree, and fastened the loose rope 
to the overhanging branch. Passing the other end 
through the strap of the trunk, and giving it another 
turn round the tree, he hauled it tight, and hoisted it 
out of the boat. Next, he made the boat fast to the 
tree by a slip-knot, and getting on the tree, carefully 
got the trunk ashore. The paddles were left loosely 
in the rowlocks, the empty bag, the coat and hat, all 
lying at the bottom of the boat. Then, on his pulling 
at the slip-knot, the boat was cast loose, and im- 
mediately floated away : sure, on that side of the 
stream, to go over the weir. 

It was dark by the time this was done, and he 
waited a few minutes to listen. The distant noise of 
the weir was the only sound audible. Then he fancied 
he could hear the boat smash as she went over the 
fall, and then the faint sound of voices. 

I'hen he turned away, to get out of the neighbour- 
hood as quickly and as quietly as possible, lie struck 
across the fields, knowing that he would soon get into 
tfie road. Sunbury Station was not far ; but the 
line ended two or three stations off, and would be of 
no help in getting westward. To gain the Reading 
line, he must go towards London, and again mix in the 
homeward stream of boating men : which was not his 
wish. But here he had no choice ; and was, after all, 
less likely to be looked for in a London-bound crowd. 
Anyhow, whatever the risk was, he was bound to face 
it. It was probably safer to sit in a crowded train than 
to excite the curiosity of the local policeman by the rare 
spectacle of a pedestrian carrying his trunk, through 
the park late at night. Besides, he was now disguised, 
and was no longer in appearance the same man who 


had left Cannon Street that afternoon. He reflected, 
,too — and the thought made him laugh quietly— that if 
detectives were looking for him, they were probably 
looking at Folkestone or Dover rnther than in Berk- 
shire. So he decided to go boldly for Ascot, via Sun- 
bury and Twickenham. 

He had to wait a few minutes at the station ; and, 
as before, being always alive to his risk, and on the 
alert to leave no trace — or, if any, a false one behind 
him, he booked to Waterloo. But at Twickenham he 
got out, and taking care to pass out with the crowd, 
gave up his London ticket, which, as he anticipated, 
was thrust by the collector into the bundle without 
looking at it. Then he slipped round to the other side, 
and booked for Ascot. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

TIIK SIMDEK's JijCKNEY. 

Nothing disturbed Hawkey during the run to Ascot. 
Leaving the station, he struck into a road which he 
knew well, skirting the moorland. The few passengers 
who left the train with him dropped off one by one, 
till at last he was alone on the road, with a dreary ex- 
panse of heath-land, with clumps of pines rising like 
islands out of a lonely sea before him, and the stars in 
a clear sky above him. He stopped a minute or two, 
waiting for the last footsteps to die away and to listen 
for any fresh footfall on the hard road. Nothing was 
to be heard ; and he turned oft’ the road on to the 
heather, where the gorsc was thick, and would give 
him instant hiding in case of need. He made for 
some trees which grew beyond the gorse— not with the 
intention of hiding there: it was too near the road for, 
that ; but it was a spot from which he could see what 
was beyond, and what sort of resting-place he was 
likely to find. 

There was no light now, except what came from the 
stars — little enough, one \Vould say— -but dwellers in 
the country, away from the glare of towns, know well 
enough the difference there is between the pitchy 
blackness of a starless night and one on which they 
arc shining clearly. So, while it was dark enough 
effectually to hide him if anyone were looking for him, 
he had light enough to select his resting-place on soft 
dry heather, sheltered overhead by pine-trees. He 
supped plainly enough on some biscuits and whiskey 
and water, brought from the inn from which he set out 
to his supposed tragic fate. He had cigars and lights 
with him, but these he dared not use. He knew too 
well what tremendous fuLS occur in a dry season in 
that district, and with what awful rapidity they spread. 
He knew, too, that the first faint glare in the sky would 
bring down on -him a whole army of beaters, headed 
by gamekeepers, bailiffs, policemen, and followed by 
all the riff-raff of the country-side. 

And, even if he were careful enough to avoid this 
risk, the smell of tobacco smoke wafted on the night 
breeze would prol)ably alarm some keeper on the 
watch or village constable patrolling the road, who 
would track him literally by the scent. No ; for to- 
night he must lie quiet, and forbear pipe and cigar. 
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To-niorrow, if "all went well, he would be far enough 
away, and then he could indulge himself. 

But, as he lay on the heather, with the pine branches 
for a roof, the stars shining silently through the leaves 
and solemn stillness all around, some grim spectres 
came before his mental vision : ruined widows and 
orphans ; struggling men trusting him with the residue 
of their substance ; his young partner, w’ith a ruined 
life and a blighted name ; crowds of angry swindled 
men, who on the morrow would be clamouring for 
his capture — all passed in imagination before him, as 
he vainly sought forgetfulness. But at last Nature 
prevailed, and he fell into a sound sleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining brigluly, and 
he roused up hastily, fearing he had slept too long. 
But he found it was still early-only just six ; and. 
though he was terribly anxious to get farther away, 
yet he remained in his hiding-place for some time 
longer, till his appearance on the road with his port- 
manteau would excite no suspicion or remark. 

He took out a 


would start from Ascot, to which he was much 
nearer ; but it was part of his plan not to show 
himself twice at the same station, if he could avoid 
it. So he prepared to walk to Bagshot, which he 
washed to reach in time to get a breakfast before 
starting. Keeping on the moor, and threading his 
way through the clumps of gorse, he managed to 
"cover a good part of the distance without coming 
on the road. But his caution was needless; he 
reached Bagshot without, any interruption, and going 
to an inn, made a hearty breakfast, then took train 
for Aldershot, which he reached in safety. 

Here he got the London papers, and searched them 
through for any intimation of what concerned himself. 
For that day, however, there was no sign; and he 
almost regretted he had stopped in Aldershot. But, 
on the whole, he knew he had done wisely; his plans 
must be shaped by tliose of his pursuers, and until he 
knew what direction the pursuit was taking, he thought 
it best to stay where he was. One item in a local 
paper had a keen interest for him. It stated that on 



“ Bradshaw,” and 
found a train leav- 
ing Bagshot for the 
south at eight. It 
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the previous evening a boating man had been carried 
over Sunbury Weir and drowned. The wrecked boat 
had been cast ashore below the fall ; and a hat and 
coat, supposed to belong to deceased, picked up at 
Sunbury. The body had not been found, being 
probably entangled amongst the timbers and stone- 
work of the weir. It also added that up to the present 
the coat and hat had not been identified. 

“That will do,” soliloquised Hawkey, “as well as if 
1 had written it myself. Just enough, and not too 
much. Now, to go, or not to go } That is the question.” 

He decided, after think- 
^ ing it over, to wait till he 

/ had seen the evening papers ; 

j, and, if necessary, start that 

night. An hour or two later 
yi he had seen a paragraph 

u which stated the fact of his 

^ disappearance, and said that 

Ml detectives were watching 

jj j the different stations and 

u I ports, but that it was strongly 

suspected that he had not 
London, but was in 
^ , hiding in^or near the metro- 

g He paid his' bill, and told 
the woman he was going 
back to London at once, in 
consequence of the death of 
a relative. At the station 
he booked for Waterloo ; 
I asking, at the same time, 

time of arrival in London. 
Then, waiting till there 
was a crowd of passengers 
at the window, and fixing 
• upon an old man whose 

bag bore an address ‘in 
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Winchester, he quietly slipped the fare into his hands, 
and told him to take two tickets. Everything favoured 
him ; the Winchester train came in first, and he slipped 
into a carriage as quickly as possible-staking care, 
however, to avoid the compartment occupied by the 
man who had taken his ticket — and reached Win- 
chester rather late, but not too late for a lodging, 
which he got at a little coffee-house by the station. 

So far, Fortune favoured him ; but he felt that on his 
success in hiding for the next few days depended his 
safety. One false step might reveal his track. He 
judged it wise not to waste time nor risk safety in 
seeking for a better lodging than the frowsy little 
rooms of the coffee-house. It would be an additional 
security, too, if he decided, like the Scottish raiders 
of past times, never to sleep two nights in succession 
under the same roof ; but in the sleepy old cathedral 
city he ran little risk for a day or two, though, of 
course, even there caution was needed. 

The enforced inaction kept him in a state of nervous 
irritation, for he was nowhere safe till he stood on 
Spanish territory. He did not, however, allow his 
irritation to hurry him into a hasty and foolish move, 
whicli might land him in the grasp of his pursuers. 
And at Winchester he had advantages which he coiild 
not secure in evejy place. In the public reading- 
room he could see all the papers — could, in fact, scan 
the social and tinancial world from an unseen point ; 
and watch for a few lines in cipher in the agony 
column of the Standard^ which would give him definite 
information as to what was doing in his own matters 
in London. 

So he passed that day. The next, however, gave 
him a little more light. A paragraph appeared in one 
paper, headed : “ Flight' of the Manager of the Wheal 
Tintinnabulum Mining Company. - Supposed Suicide.” 
It stated that a boat, broken in half, had been picked 
up below Sunbury Weir, that a coat and hat had been 
found, that the boat had been recognised by the owner 
as one let by him to a gentleman who answered the 
description of the missing man — the coat and hat were 
supposed to be his, but had not been completely 
identified — and that the river was being dragged for 
the body, though, in the opinion of experts, it was 
probably caught between the stones and timber of the 
sub-structure of the weir, and might not be found for a 
considerable time. 

He chuckled with suppressed laughter as he read 
this account ; but he determined to leave that day. If 
the supposed dead man was not. speedily found, the 
story would be regarded as a stratagem to baflle pur- 
suit. Weymouth was the only place that appeared 
open to him. In moving about Winchester, he had 
noticed a carriers cart plying between that city and 
Salisbury. Salisbury, he found, was ' only fifty-one 
miles from Weymouth, and from thqnce he could get 
to Cherbourg. 

It took him the best part of a day to reach Salisbury ; 
but the tilt of a carrier’s cart was a better place of con- 
cealment than a crowded railway carriage. Jogging 
leisurely along the quiet lanes and over the high 
downs that lie between the two cities, he had time to 
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think over and perfect his plans. He would rcaCj^ ' 
Salisbury that afternoon about five, a train left foF 
Weymouth at seven, and he would be in time to catch 
the Jersey boat that night. So far, that would do ; 
everything fitted in well. The carrier told him of a 
quiet lodging close to the stat ion ; and when he was 
set down in the large market square, following the 
directions given him, he found himself in the Fisherton 
quarter of the city, close under the station walls, 
'riiithcr he went for a paper, and to search, as usual, 
for any scrap of news bearing on his own case. But 
there was nothing to give the least hint, and nothing, 
in his judgment, to make any delay advisable. 

The evening closed in quiet and foggy, which was 
by no means unwelcome to him. It soon, however, 
proved a hindrance, for though the train travelled fast 
on leaving Salisbury, it was pulled up several times, 
and before Wimborne was reached it was manifest 
there would be no chance of getting to Jersey that 
night. And though the fog cleared after getting out 
of the valley of the Stour, it was an hour late when the 
train reached Dorchester. 

Here there was more bustle : people taking the late 
train to Weymouth crowded into the carriage, and 
there was no iqore solitude for Hawkey. He remained 
silent, and only replied in n)onosyIlables to the few 
remarks in broad vernacular Dorset which were 
addressed to him. As the train passed out from the 
tunnel under the high ridge between Dorchester and 
the sea, and the fresh night air came in, with the smell 
of the sea borne on the breeze, he began to* realise 
that at last he was free, and that he hqd baffled pur- 
suit, He heeded little of the chatter that w'ent on 
round him in the carriage ; nor did he notice that all 
its occupants were not of the same class. There were 
two ladies and a keen, plcasanl-looking gentleman, 
who sal at the opposite end of the compartment ; the 
rest were butchers, fanners, and cattle-dealers, return- 
ing from the weekly market. 

“ You be almost too late vor traen to-night, Jan,” 
said one. 

“ Yes, zo I be. He be wrong, he be,” replied the 
other, pulling out a huge silver watch. “ He be vivc- 
and-twenly minutes zlow when I do pass the Town 
Hall to-night.” 

“ You be late a gotten whoam to missus, Jan,” said 
another. 

“Ah, dwoant ’ee talk, Tammy,” said Jan ; '‘tidden 
the vust time as you do have the worst end ov a mop- 
stick when you do stop out late.” 

There was a general laugh at this, which caused the 
two ladies and their escort at one end of the carriage, 
and Hawkey at the other, to turn their eyes on the 
group. There was no recognition on Hawkey's part, 
for all were equally unknown to him ; but the younger 
.lady looked at him with a puzzled expression, as 
though she had seen him before. There was, however, 
no time for recognition, even if memory had come to 
her aid. The train steamed into the station, and in a 
few q^oments Hawkey had left the train and was lost 
in the crowd. 
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THREE HUNDRED GOLD PIECES: AN ARAB YARN. 


( ( I \W|y^ jjp a time there was 

( I ^ I )|*1 ** a prosperous farmer. 

J J V» After years of la- 

hour and economy, 
he^ found himself the 

jA pieces of money, which 

he concealed in a cer- 
tain dark corner of the 
/, ' house, and the know- 

ledge of which he kept 

^ When he was out 

S and about his daily 

occupations, anxiety for 
the safety, of his treasure filled his breast, and when 
he returned, his first care was to ease his mind by 
counting and re-counting the coins, and again, 
cautiously and unobserved, depositing the piirse^^ 
gold in its hiding place. 

Sometimes the good man would bring his golden 
store to his business room, and find pleasure in 
cleaning and polishing each of the three hundred 
shining pieces. 

Now one day, when he was thus occupied, he was 
surprised by the unexpected visit of a friend. Not 
wishlt^g i^;^^|jsate impression as to his being 

a or to disturb the established notion 

as much as he could do to make both 
ends ih^t, as the saying is, he hastily gathered 
together the glittering tell-tales, and dropped the 
purse containing them into an empty pitcher close at 
hand for temporary concealment. But the business 
which had brought the friend to the farm was of such 
an urgent nature that it obliged both men to lake a 
hurried departure to the neighbouring town. .So, 
calling his wife, the farmer desired her to prepare a 
meal for them by the time they came back. 

When they had started, the busy wife began her 
preparations for cooking, and presently, fearing she 
would not have a sufficient supply of water, she took 
the pitcher, unaware of its precious contents, and went 
to the door to find someone whom she could send it by 
to the well. 

Just at the moment the village butcher was pass- 
ing, and he good-naturedly offered his services, which 
were civilly accepted. The butcher, however, forgot 
to say that as he was going on to the town to buy a 
cow, he would not be able to oblige her as expedi- 
tiously as she might wish. 

Well, as might be expected, he had gone' a little 
way only before discovering the purse. Sunprised 
and delighted, he hid it upon his person, and leaving 
the pitcher in readiness for his return, h*e hastened to 
the market. After making his purchase, the butcher 
turned his face homewards, congratulating himself 
upon the lucky incident of the morning, without 
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troubling himself as to his moral duty. Continuing 
his journey, he came to a lonely and gloomy part of 
the road, and he began to be afraid of robbers, and 
was full of anxiety for the security of his newly-gotten 
wealth. 

Presently he hit upon the idea of inducing the 
cow to swallow the money, and this operation suc- 
cessfully performed, the honest fellftw went on his way 
rejoicing. But when he was in sight of the village he 
was met by his son with a message that placed him 
under the necessity of returning to the town. Keep- 
ing his own counsel respecting the gold pieces and 
their novel place of concealment, he gave up the 
custody of the beast and retraced his steps. 

Now, the farmer had just arrived home, and the 
sight of the butcher’s son driving a fine cow brought 
to his mind the vow he had vowed some time ago to 
sacrifice a heifer. So he slopped the butcher’s son, 
and bargained for the beast. I n the end a very good 
^^price was paid, and the cow changed owners. 

As soon as preparations for the sacrifice were set on 
foot the farmer hastened into the house to secure his 
treasure. Consternation ! The pitcher gone ! What 
had become of In silence and perturbation he 
searched every room. With an appearance of un- 
concern he questioned the inmates. Presently his 
wife, hearing of the inquiries about the pitcher, came 
and told what she had done. With forlorn hope the 
distracted farmer ran all the way to the well and 
made diligent search, but, of course, found only the 
empty vessel. Dismay, anxiety, regret, suspicion, all 
in turn racked his breast ; but at last, with pious 
resignation, he said — 

‘‘The will of (iod be done.” 

He then called together his household and went 
out to sacrifice the heifer. It can well be imagined what 
surprise, and delight, and wonder ensued when the 
three hundred pieces of gold were discovered all safely 
imbedded in the stomach of the slaughtered cow. 
The farmer counted the glittering coins over and over 
again, and found none missing. 

Grateful for the miraculous restoration of his pro- 
perty, he decided to henceforth carry the purse of gold 
about with him day and night secured to his girdle. 
Then the good wife reproached her husband with 
want of reliance on Providence ; but llic fanner 
answered, and said — 

“In this world of chance and change it is our duty 
to take precautions. Self-reliance is a virtue approved 
of Heaven.” 

So the wife held her peace, and the farmer went 
about his daily avocations with diligence and cheer- 
fulness, and his treasure securely attached to his belt. 
« # # # 

One day, on returning home, tired with many hours^ 
walking, the farmer came tq a pool and $tripped for a 
bathe, placing his garments with the girdle and purse 
together on the margin. Afterwards, when dressing, 
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he became so engrossed with his business concerns, 
that he went away, forgetting to take up the purse. 

Then came a shepherd to the pool to water his 
flock. While thus engaged he perceived the purse, 
of which he took possession with a thankful heart as 
a gift dropped from heaven at his. feet. 

In the evening, as he sat at the door of his lonely 
hut, examining the contents of the purse, he was*^ 
amazed to find himself the owner of three hundred gold 
pieces of money. Desiring to hoard up this godsend 
to enable him to live in comfort when disabled by age 
and infirmity from following his present occupation, 
he considered how he should best safeguard the 
treasure so mysteriously committed to his care. He 
had no friend whom he could trust as his banker ; 
nor could he Irade with the money without raising 
suspicion ; and to bury it in the earth or otherwise 
secrete it would cause him constant anxiety when far 
away on his daily migrations. At length he decided 


tp destroy the old purse, and to make a new one, in 
Which he would carry his riches about with him con- 
cealed under his arm-pit. 

Meanwhile, when the farmer discovered his loss, he 
returned to the pool in great trepidation, but found no 
trace of the missing purse. Sadly he retraced his 
steps homewards, and told his wife of his misad- 
venture. With much feeling she fell to upbraiding 
her husband with his miserly habits, and suflering her 
and the family to be pinched even for necessaries of 
life, while he went about heavily laden with gold. 

But, to be sure,’’ said she, “ it is our duty in this 
world of chance and change to take precautions, and 
self-reliance is a virtue certainly approved of Heaven. 
Your precaution and self-reliance, God help us ! have 
brought us all to a pretty pass.” 

And with much more in the same strain did the 
good housewife endeavour to appease her husband’s 
vexation and grief ; and at length, in a contrite state 
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Three Hundred Goi^d Pieces. 


of mind, calm and 

his agairs tq Hfeaven. ' V ^''' ' . . .' 

On the other hand, the shepherd was- assailed with 
ever-recurring dread and anxiety for the safety of his 
riches.. The goldeii burden he carried with him 
weighed he^^dlyn^pn his spirits as well as his body. 
His ni^ts^ Wet^ disturbed and h days gloomy with 
apprehepftbp; , He sought solitude, and no longer 
stoppi^ tfierwayfhrer for the accustomed interchange 
of . 

, he.came with his flock to a well. Sitting 

disccug;^a|e^on the 'low wall that surrounded the 
spring he terrified with the sudden appearance of 
a troop of hprsemen galloping towards him. In great 
fear lest he should be searched and gobbed, he 
dropped, the' purse among the fungus and mossy 
growth beside the trough. Noting the spot, that he 
naight return to it afterwards, he assumed, what he 
little felt, :an appearance of unconcern by the time the 
hpfsemen came up. To his great discomposure, he 
fouhd they had no immediate intention of quitting the 
spot, and night approaching, he reluctantly departed, 
with, a heavy heart and light pocket. 


Subsequently, the good 
the npw deserted well. Th 
evening' breezes 
sudden gust ble^fll^p^ 
well. Desc^illl^heliip 
!tne shad 


K lman was p 
was up an 


^in, when a 
(fed it in the 
pPnterior, he 
Sing bis cap, 


Qvery of the bag of gold which the 


homewards, the 
d‘ hth busmeW^oom and shut to 
scertaJ||,in. secret the value of what 
o his^reat amazemebt, when he 
ere fell out a heap of gold coins, 
tly with the amount of his recent 
loss. Greatly elated with his good fortune, he called 
in his wife, and she, sharing bis joy, said — 

“ Let us not again ‘ incur the displeasure o^ 
Providence, but make just use*bf the wealth thua# 
restored to us the second time.” ^ 

So the farmer began next morning to disbur se th e j 
money, not only for household and f^rm expfHMlI 
but also in fulfilment of several vows whicjj^ljfl^l 
in arrear, retaining only one hundred 
emergencies. 

On Ihe evening of that day the shepherd call^Hf 
the, farm and related all the circumstances conrvecri^ 
with the fosjs, which he represented as the accu^ 
mulated savings of his life, and which he felt sure bad 7 
been carried off by the rascally robbers he had left 
behind him at the well. 

The honest farmer was deeply concerned, and went 
to. consult his wife, as to his conduct in this grave 


juncture of their affairs. Both Ithat Wey must 
act honestly and make restitution. 

" For,” sa.id she, “ God will,, in His own good time 
and in His own good way, make up our deficiency.” 

So the upright, farmer, narrating all the particulars 
of the discov^y at the well, and the motives which 
led to the disbursement of the money, offered the 
whole of the remaining one hundred pieces of gold to 
the shepherd as part payment of the sum he ..now felt 
ihdebte^d to him. The shepherd took the money with 
ill grace, remarking that he onl^ received it as an 
instalment, and should certainly expect the whole 
amount to be made up at an early date. 

Thus matters stood when, a few days later, the 
shephefd came with his flock to the bank of a river. 
Now, for the better security of his diminished fortune, 
he had conceived the idea of filling up the hollow pf 
his staff with the one hundred gold pieces. This he 
had accordingly done. 

While he was looking at the rapid current there 
came floating down something in the form of a parcel. 
As it was apparently within reach, he attempted to fish 
Jt out with the aid of his staff, which accidentally fell 
Irom his hands and was carried aw^' beyond recovery. 

In the evening of the same datfAe shepherd went 
‘again to the farmer to bewail second loss, and 
was not displeased to find the Wfcher ahd two or 
three of the neighbours assembled. He related the 
incident of the morning, and made it an excuse for 
coming so soon for another instalment of the money 
due to him from the farmer. 

At this point the farmer’s wife brought in two pieces 
of a hollow stick and asked the shepherd if he 
recognised them. ' 

In silence and shame he heard the farmer relate 
that, as was his wont, he went to the river to perform 
his ablutions and picked up a stick out of the water, 
taking it home for firewood. When it was dry he 
broke it into two pieces, and thereput fell the one 

E pieces of gold which the shepherd had 
from him the night before. The farmer 
from the beginning the losses h^ had sus- 
d the mysterious restitutions that had fol- 
'he butcher add shepherd both confessed the 
h of them had had in the disappearance of 
r’s savings, but urged as a plea for pardon 
were only tools in the hands of destiny. 

, :^For,” added the shepherd, “the Craftiness of maiv 
jjllpnot prevail against the decree of Providence that 
rightful owner shall have full restitution.” 

Brhen the farmer forgave the butcher and shepherd 
Kd lived in good fellowship with his neighbours for 
Imany years, not troubling himself over much about 
the vicissitudes of time, but always endeavouring to 
frame his actions to the decrees and will of God. 
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WOOL-GATHERING. 



|HE wonder- 
^ ful many- 
sidedness 
of London life 
has ever ap- 
peared to us as 
the one “ wonder 
of the world,” 
defying ^all at- 
tempts at com- 
prehension. The 
oldest Londoner 
has not realised 
it fully, nor the 
most curious nor 
the most ob- 
servant. Every 

turn to the right or left, every glance at the news- 
paper, brings to light some new centre of thought 
which probably has its radii extending to the remotest 
corners of the globe. In their inter-relations, many of 
these centres resenjble the individual inhabitants in 
knowing nothing of their neighbours. Spiritualists, 
faddists of all descriptions, and active propagandists 
of every conceivable and inconceivable religion and 
no-religion, art, science, nescience— carry on their 
work along their own lines and amid their own people 
as distinctly as each thread in a tapestry weaves its 
way in and out of the design without ever merging 
itself in any of its fellows. And then, the money- 
makers !— the infinite means of getting gain, from the 


method of the man who throws himself before a carriage 
to have his leg broken, and then obtain “ damages,” 
to that of the stately personage who administers the 
Queen’s justice in her courts of law— what an amazing 
field of study and speculation is 
here displayed to the observer of 
mankind ! We can conceive a 
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task, portentous, yet entertaining and instructive, whiS 
some man of leisure may yet accomplish— the cata- 
loguing of the various devices employed in accumu- 
lating money within “ Th^ four mile radius.” 

' Looking back upon a fairly large 
experience in such matters, we 
doubt if we have ever witnessed a 
less exalting and ennobling spec- 
tacle than that presented on 
any afternoon in the selling 
.. ’ season beneath the roof of the 
Wool Exchange, Coleman 
Street. The scene repeats it- 
self throughout the year with 
regularly recurring intervals of 
about, six weeks^ duration, 
during which the room is 
closed. It was a dull Septem- 
ber day upon which we first 
, . made its acquaintance. On 
the rising floor of a large 
horse-shoe-shaped room sit 
about three hundred would-be pur- 
chasers waiting.jn the gloom for the 
arrival of the auctioneer. Suddenly 
^he circle of gas-jets above brightens, 
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THt HKIGHT OF EXCITEMENT. 


uproar. When “ Lot 78/' for example, is reached, 
an elderly gentleman darts to bis feet, roars out 
“ Eight-eight-eight-eight-eight ! at the top of his 
voice and with life-or-death speed, to signify that 
he is prepared to give 8d. per lb. for the lot in 
question * up start half-a-dozen others from be- 
hind, waving their catalogues wildly, and shouting 
Half-half-half-half-half I ” being the offer of an 
additional halfpenny ; and then a pale, earnest- 
looking young man in the front row rises ainid the 
storm, and in a voice that seems capable at a 
pinch of splitting the dome of St. Paulas, roars out 
Three- three-three-three-three I” and triumphantly 
secures the lot at 8Jd. The moment the hammer 
descends the shouting dies away, and the shouters 
quie.ly resume their seats, civilised members of 


a murmur runs round the assembly, and the great society, until the fight for the next lot rouses “the 


man appears in the rostrum, accompani^ by two 
clerks. Every member of the audieijire opens his 
catalogue, and the rustling is as the noise of many 
waters. Then the proceedings commence. The 
auctioneer reads the description of “ Lot i,*’ and nc 


sooner has he opened his mouth than a d \rl*'tuan 


who had hitherto been sitti ng ca hnk ‘h his 
reading Le Petit Journal, his feet like 

the rostrum, and appear 

to be simply moment 

rises mi^Rcal fasmR/who, with 

cheeks, and distended throat, 

... ghastly exhibi- 

interest the 
au^ion^VMMo takes especial 

and of the last bidder, makes 
book, taps^htly on the desk with his 
^PPP^^nd “ Lot 1 is msposed of 1 As the sale 
forward this scene is repeated again and again, 
and in time we are able to distinguish words in the 



THE LOT WAS SOLD AGAINST HIM. 


ape and tiger” in them once more. Upon these strange 



A DISPUTE WITH THE AUCTIONEER. 


sheep’s heads, carved in stone, look down 
Hroove the auctioneer’s head, as if, with dim eyes, 
noering at the frenzy. 

|uch is a scene unfamiliar to many Londoners, yet 
en to all. As we have observed, it is not a particu- 
U ennobling one ; yet it helps one to realise the 
ff sity of the battle for money more forcibly than 
■ we wot of, and the momentary self-abandon- 
Ht to which men who at all other times are models 
Kignity and decorum will sink in its pursuit We 
cJRifess that we prefer the spirit that broods over 
Christie’s— the silent noddings of the head, the beauty 
of picture and porcelain, the meetings of men and 
women rich in the graces and gifts of life. But prob- 
ably, this is not the practical spirit Money has to 
be made, just as the world has to be peopled ; and if a 
man must make a wild creature of himself for a moment 
or two every nowand then in tlie sale-room at Colemar 
Street, who shall say him “ Nay.” 

H. MACKINNON WALBROOK. 
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THE MUTUALITY OF PHILLISTER AND BRUNTON. 



FIRST recorded trans- 
action between Phillister 
and Brunton took place 
at school. 'They quar- 
relled about a marble : 
Phillister, a big boy of 
ten, shouted at Brunton, 
a little boy of nine, and 
threatened to roll him in 
a puddle ; and Brun- 
ton, who was a bashful 
and nervous boy, 
shrank up within him- 
self until Phillister pulled his ear ; whereupon he took 
off his coat and invited Phillister to fight it out. This 
seemed to give Phillister a shock, and when Brunton 
squared up to him in a wholly unscientific but remark- 
ably resolute way, Phillister apologised ; and then 
Brunton was once more overwhelmed by nervousness,;, 
and seemed quite ashamed of himself and everything 
else, and blushed and sneaked away. After that 
Phillister could be safely kicked by any small boy who 
had a fancy to kick him, and was despised by the 
whoje school. 

Now, Phillister was fairly good at learning, but 
Brunton was far better, being a really brilliant boy 
and remarkably quick-witted ; but poor Brunton was 
so horribly nervous that, although he grasped and 
assimilated every morsel of every subject he had to 
learn, he could not for the life of him make any use 
of his knowledge when it came to an examination, but 
got so flustered and muddled that it all went 
out of his brain for the, time being ; and his 
answers were a hideous jumble of hopeless igno- 
rance, when any answer was forthcoming at all. 

I particularly remember how, on one occa 
sion, he had fifty lines of Virgil to repeat aloud 
and how he began at the end of the fifth ii: * ' 
and repeated it backwards, with some won 
from the ninth line jumbled into it ; and how 
all his spondees and dactyls fell out of line and 
got in a panic ; and how he introduced 
parts of the Greek Alphabet, and some 
of the books of the Old Testament, 
and a few weights and measures, 
and one or two of the United States 
of America, with their chief towns ; 
until he broke down and wept. 

And that very afternoon, sitting 
under a willow, he repeated to me the 
whole fifty lines, from conticuere omnes 
to Viribus hutam^ without a single 
error, and ^yith the most natural feeling 
and expression. 

In spite of their widely-differing 
characteristics Phillister and Brunton 
became inseparable chums at school ; 


and when they left school, to read under tutors, 
they still spent every possible moment of their spare 
time in each other’s society. In these circumstances, 
it is hardly necessary to add they had absolutely 
no secrets from one another, and their remarkable 
liking for each other was a theme of wonder among 
all their acquaintances. 

They had no liking for each other : on the con- 
trary, each confided to me secretly that he hated the 
other — absolutely hated him — the aversion having 
sprung up instantly on their first meeting at school. 

“ Then why, in the name of goodness, are you 
always with him ? *’ I exclaimed. 

“ I don’t know,” each said. “ Hang me if I can 
make it out, and that’s the truth! I feel as though I 
had to chum with him. I can’t help it ! ” 

I put them down as Tools. 

One evening Phillister— not being able to get at 
I^Brunton, I suppose—came to see me. He seemed 
iHnch disturbed and p^-occupied about something or 
other, and the thin^ was so obvious that I was con- 
strained to^ask him w^t was^H^ll^ matter. 


it hurt hofrUl^ to haw bullets pro1 
broken bones cut out, and legs 
that sort of thing? ” 

“ Why,” I replied, “ the ac 
hospital don’t appear to relish 
but, of course, when they’re unde; 

“ But, I say, I should be afraid ti 
— and Pm sure I couldn’t bear to have tbi 


I say, doesn’t 
for, and bits of 
id all 




THEIR REMARKABLE LIKING FOR EACH OTHER WAS A THEME OF WONDER 
AMONG ALL THEIR ACQUAINTANCES. ’ 
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without. I say it’s homble, the very Idea 11 
didn’t sleep a wink all , last .night for thinlcing about 
it!’^' ^ 

“But arc yoii proposing 'to have a leg amputated, 
or bits of bone cut A asked. “ What’s the 
matter?^’ . '^v 

“Oh— oh, nothing yet. But it’s sure to happen 
sbme day, you know, when I’m an officer, and have to 
go into action. I’ll tell you what : 1 shall refuse to go 
into action— I won't 

“ Huni ! ” I said. “ I fancy you would do better to go 
into thc‘ dry goods line, or set up a nice little fish- 
monger’s bi;^siness, instead of entering the army ” 

^ “ Wouldn’t I, like a shot, if 1 could ! ” whimpered 
PJhiiiister. “But my governor will make me go into 
the sumy : he won’t hear of anything else ; and I tell 
you I’hi in a blue funk about it. I’ve got to go up for 
V the beastly exam, next month, and then ’* 

“ Well, just botch your exam. ; don’t pass : that’s 
alt” 

“ I’m afraid to,” said poor Phillister. “ I don’t know 
’ what the governor would do!*to me ! I tell you, when 


and, a few days later, po(^..,!Britnt6n^jgbt through hia 
Iwmehovv.: in consequencti; ‘I really believe, ^ 6f the 
dose of bullying which I administered' to him just 
before. ’ JV 

’ ‘ After this, I, being on my first service abfoad, toW' 
npthi^bf Phillister and Brunton for some three years^ ; 
at the end of which time 1 returned to England, ahd 
took up my old quarters. I called on Brunton, and 
found him sitting in an attitude of despair, with his hands 
clasped over his head. He did not move as I entered. 

“ Everything gone wrong ” I said. 

Everything. Appeared in court for the first time 
last Tuesday week— made up my mind to do it at last 
or die— junfor to Sir Sniffer Badgerem, you know- 
paralysed— speechless— nearly fainted— had to be led 
out of court— prospects blighted for ever — suicide ! ” 

“ Awfully sorry, old boy ! ” I said soothingly. “ And 
how’s Phillister?” 

“ Oh, that brute !” said Brunton, without altering his 
attitude. “ Gone out tor half-an-hour. H^s in a fine 
state too ! 1 hate that fellow ! We live together now, 

you know. I shall go off to bed and take a dose of 


le is angry ! And then, you know, I’ve got to 

10 to Woblwich ; and a fellow tell^ me the 
it Woolwich often try a new fellow’s pluck in all 
)f ways; I say, I wonder what they’ll do to me f 
Then, you know, Tye got to, go into the cavalry ; and 
/m awfully afr^d of horses. I hav^j|) take riding- 
essons now,J|ut I always bribe th^j^ooms to give 

gallop. But to-day, 
d a horse I didn’t know, and he 
ack, and I was afraid he’d rear or 
im ; so I took him back, and said I 
d walked here. I say, what a?n I to 
Oh lor ! ” 

turned quite green with fright, and’presented 
^ch a terrible picture of abject cowardice that his 
ieparture relieved me. He had not been gone ten 
ninutes when Brunton came in. 


strychnine. Good-night.” 

He retired to bed ; and when I had sat and smoked 
for a while, in came Phillister. He sank into the chair^ 
vacated by Brunton ; he was deadly pale. 

“ My hour has come ! ” he groaned. “ Fifty-second 
Dragoons embark for Africa on the twenty-seventh— 
I’m a Fifty-second Dragoon, worse luck ! I dare say you 
know that ? I know what’ll happen first : my charger, 
that’s been specially trained for me to look precibus 
fiery while he’s as harmless as a lamb, will die and 
then I shall have to mount a horse I don’t know, and 
goodness knows what he won’t do I And — 

bullets, and sabre-cuts, and amputation, and probings, 
and — oh lor I That beast Branton gone to roost ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ What an extraordinary thing it 
is that you two men, who detest each other, so heartily, 
should live together like this ! ” 


“/don’tknow what on earth tp do?” he gasped, sink- “It is,” said Phillister. “We’ve talked that over 
ing into an easy-chair, and presenting the appearance ;fbetween us no end of times ; but we can't separate, 
jf a dying leaf. “ How can / ever plead at the bar ? ' <flkj3}|re’s a something — we can’t for the life of us make 
Why, I’m so horribly overwhelmed with nervousness — which won’t let us part. We seem drawn 

that my head would be in a whirl, and I should 

speechless. I tell you, it paralyses me. My l^ut you will have to part now,” I said. 

would swim before my eyes, and I believe I *‘Ye-es — at least, I don’t know. I tell you,. I don’t 

faint. . There’s that exam. ” understand the thing at all.” 


“ Well,” I said, “ I should imagine that you know 
enough to pass twenty such exams.” 

“ 1 do,” he said helplessly. “I do ; but do you 
remember those exams, at school ? Do you remember 
iiow I—.?” and he covered his face with his hands, 
ind wept. 

“ You must go in for the bar ? ” I said. 

’ ^ I must. I should mortally offend all my best 
friends if I took up anything else ; and I have such 
:hances in the profession, if only I could get rid of 
.hat:]^omble nervousness ! ” 

I^.waSt&tammering and stuttering nW in a most 
iand forning alternately red and white— 
i bariMn^: spectacle.' 

Phifii^bY easily passed his examination for the army, ^ 


I called several times in the course of the next fort- 
night to see Phillister and Brunton. Sometimes I was 
told they were not in, although I could see a light in • 
their sitting-room, and felt sure they wore in i and on 
one occasion, when I took them unawares, it seemed 
as though I had interrupted some weighty and anxious 
discussion, for they suddenly ceased their conversa- 
tion as I entered^ and would hardjy speak to me. 

The day after this happened Phillister came up to 
my lodgings to ask me to go round with him a sale 
at Tattersall’s, as he wanted to purcto$e a good 
efiarger to take with him to Africa/ liew^ihted some- 
thing, he said, with a bit of spirit and hlo^d in it ; hiis 
present hdtse being a poor creathre/: bhfit tor a 
soldier. , 
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/ talking at my Window >ve aaW a inan 

approach pn.!a particularly horse/ with whiioh he 
Appeared ||i^,bave ;some troubfe ; and right oppc»^, ; 
tW cfeatuifei ^ a ftt of devilry, to- 

rtaaringi^4 4j^i^^ihe^ and attempting tP thirow 
ridet : Hp on the pavement at^ made 

wil4;^a?be9 at: the lamp-post ; he snorted and drew up 
his hd^lS) and set back his ears fiat upon his neck ; 
'^pd at lehgth succeeded, by a resolute combination 
oHdshihg out behind and sudden jerks at the bridle, 
in getting his rider over his head. After that it took 
tlnree men to hold him. 

PhUli^er’s eyes were sparkling with admiration, and 
he exclaimed— 

“By/ Jingo, "^ilson! that^s a magnificefc animal : the 
very. ;thih^;I , long for. He has spirit in him, with a 
ven^aritCl I say, I wonder if that fellow, or whoever 
own§i;him^ would be willing to sell? By Jove! Til 

■ see.”;-"' , v’ 

:• t^afared at Phillister’s back as it disappeared hur- 
riedlj^'through the door, and a moment later he was 
ihti^iewing the rider of the horse. 

. got him, Wilson 1 he exclaimed breathlessly, 

rushing back into the room. “ That fellow says he’s 
too much for him^ and he’ll let me have him for a hun* 
dred and twenty guineas j and, by Jingo ! he’s dirt 


/ .mdtly ' mad : you’re coherent 

Only second to his joy in his new horse 
ilistei^s joy in selecting a new pair of rev^^vers 
- other articled for use in Africa. His chief anius^ji^^ 
^^,when at home consisted in getting out his sabrii^;^dit^ 
polishing, and patting, and making passes with it;| 
His whole talk was of charges, and Victoria 
and promotion. He was a perfect fire-eater. And 
yet there was a genuine earnestness and delight 
in it all which banished every suspicion of pre-. 
tence. • / 

Phillister puzzled me so, that I took an early oppor- 
tunity of stepping round to see Brunton when his 
chum was out. 

“Have you noticed anything unusual about Phil- 
lister ?” I asked. 

Brunton looked at me in a peculiar and (as I fanqedj 
uncomfortable way. , ^ > 

“ What’s the matter with Phillister??^ he said rather 
sharply. *' 

“Matter?” I said. “Well — wh^---not; i^/put tpo 
fine a point on it, physical courage to^bie 

t^hillister’s strong point ” \ 

Wasn’t it? I really never noticed, v He apl^ikrs 
to me to be all right in that respect/ I reaUy;:c$h’t 



,|cheap , at the price. I believe that nag could do any- 
thing, be hanged if I don’t try my luck 
at a steepiecli^ across, him one day ! ” 

I 

/ I aisHed, “ and you ' 

, y<m vdon’t, , seem 


understand why some people wonU mind their own 
business ! ” 

There was a remarkable change in Brunton's manner. 
He was no longer hesitating and bashful ; on the con- 
trary, he was standing on the heJirthrug in a brow-^ 
beatjjtgi . bullying sort of ^hion, with his legs wide 
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apart and his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat. 

“ YouVe evidently been dreaming some nonsense/’ 
he said, “ Look here ; Tm just ofi to the courts to a 
case IVe got in hand. Better come over and hear 
my. I flatter myself it’ll make the court hold 

Brunton, The consummate sang-froid 
and'aupero confidence with which he cross-examined, 
set ddWn the opposing counsel (an eminent Q.C, much 
dreaded by the whole bench and bar, with the present 
apparent exception of Brunton), and snubbed the 
judge, was perfectly astounding ; the cool, self-con- 
tained way in which he worked out his speech com- 
pletely crushed the other side. The eminent Q.C. 
actually got nervous — a thing unknown before — in 
face of B.’s coolness, and stammered, and got in a rage 
and finally subsided like a whipped dog. 

I met Phillister outside, and said — 

“ What on earth has come to Brunton 1 ” 

What’s the matter with Brunton ?” asked Phillister 
sharply. 

‘‘ Why, such an extraordinary change from ” 

“Change?” said Phillister, in quite a threatening 
manner. “ Don’t expect a man to be always the same, 
do you ? I don’t know what you’re driving at. Haven’t 
suffered any injury to your brain, have you ? ” 

I seemed to have unconsciously trodden on Phil- 
lister’s corns somehow. 

However, I dismissed the matter from my mind, for 
I was to join as surgeon the military expedition in 
which Phillister was going as a lieutenant in the 52nd 
Dragoons. He and I were a good deal together on 
the voyage, and his superhuman anxiety to get to the 
fighting became quite tiring. This courage was not 
feigned, apparently, for he showed the most reckless 


daring while on board. On one occasion a brother 
officer having chaffingly challenged him to go up and 
out to the end of the topsail yard-arm in a pretty 
violent sea, he unhesitatingly and coolly did so, 
although he had never been aboard a ship before. He 
went overboard in the immediate vicinity of sharks to 
save a trooper who had tumbled in, and was always up 
to some prank or other calculated to test a man^s pluck, 
* « « # # 

We marched off straight to the front. 

It was too hot to do much sleeping in my tent, and I 
found myself lying awake at nights and wondering 
about Phillister. I wondered if the fact of his getting 
lately engaged could have wrought the change, and I 
decided it couldn’t make a hero out of an absolute 
coward. She was a very nice girl, the girl to whom 
he was engaged, and might have inspired a man to 
remarkable deeds, no doubt ; but her influence could 
not be equal to working that miracle. 

On one of these nights Phillister came quietly into 
my tent, and touched me on the arm. 

“ You awake, Wilson ? Thought I’d just come and 
say good-bye to you, in case you don't see me again. 
There’s rather a queer bit of work to be done in tbe 
enemy’s trenches to-night. Seventeen of us have 
volunteered to do it ; and I fancy it’s likely to be about 
the last thing we shad do in this world. Will you 
keep this ring of mine and give it to Clara, if you donU 
happen to see me again ? Thanks. Now I’m off! ” 
Only three of them returned from that night affair, 
and one of these was Phillister ; he crawled home to 
camp somehow, and lay in hospital nearly two months. 
The feats of pluck and cool courage which he had 
performed on that little expedition, reported by the 
other two jsurvivors, were the talk of the camp ; and 
the fellows prophesied promotion and the Victoria 
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cross for. him. But he was pretty miserable; for 
letters received from home conveyed that the Clara 
to whom he was engaged seemed to have taken too 
great a fancy to Brunton, the celebrated young bar- 
rister who had sat upon the eminent Q.C. ; ai?d at 
length another letter told him that Clara and Brunton 
were engaged. Then Phillister set his teeth, and sat 
down fiercely and wrote a letter to Brunton— such a 
letter ! The things he intended to do for B. Nyhen he 
next set eyes on him were too terrible to think about I 

However, I had not ihuch leisure to think about 
them, for a few days after we had to march out of 
camp and up country ; and once there, we found 
ourselves suddenly undeif the necessity of hurriedly 
entrenching ourselves, for the enemy had stolen a 
march and were closing in round us. 

That evening Phillister came to me, and, gripping 
my arm, drew me aside ; his face was white, and damp 
with a cold perspiration. 

“ Wilson,” he said tremulously, “ what shall I do 
The colonel says we are done for, the whole lot of us, 
unless we can get the news of our position to head- 
quarters before daylight. He said to me, ‘ Lieutenant 
Phillister, youVe pluck enough for twenty, and won’t 
flinch. Take your horse as soon as it’s dark, and 
*sneak through the enemy’s lines, and then gallop like 
fiiry to head-quarters with the news.’ What am I to 
do?” 

** Do it,” I replied. 

“ Wilson, I can't ! I feel inclined to sink into the 
ground with fright at the thought of it ! Wilson, they’ll 
catch me, and kill me ! Oh, why did I come here?” 

Ai\d he sat down on the ground and fairly blubbered. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Wilson : I can refuse to do it. 
No colonel can compel me to rush into certain death 
like that.” 


I rubbed my eyes and stared at him, and said— ; \ 

“ What ? Refuse ? The gallant Lieutenant Phillistfer|, 
V.C I And then— the prestige— and promotion-r^ ^ 
and ” 

I tell you I don’t want prestige and promotion ; 

I only want to be back safely in Piccadilly ! ” And he 
leaned against a pile of bags and wiped his brow. 

“ Wilson,” he said presently, “that brute Brunton’s 
got that letter of mine : thafs what’s the matter. I 
felt it the moment he received it. Oh, I wish I 
hadn’t posted it until I was well out of all these 
dangers ! ” 

He suddenly disappeared. 1 felt sure he had not 
started on that mission; and I presently discovered 
him crouching among some biscuit-bags. There was 
nothing for it but to take his horse and try to do the 
thing myself ; for I could not go and tell the general 
about Phillister. 

I got through the enemy’s lines somehow, and 
galloped like mad to head-quarters camp all through 
that night : and the expedition was got out of its mess 
just in the nick of time. 

The colonel found out about Phillister, of course ; 
but he kept the thing quiet : and Phillister got off 
\jShat time. 

After this I had fever ; and when I got up I obtained 
leave to return to London. In several newspapers 
which had reached me I had read of the fame of Mr. 
Brunton, the coming junior, and of the certainty of a • 
brilliant career for him. His success was evidently 
enormous. Shortly after reaching London I called on 
Brunton, partly to tell him what 1 of hi% 

conduct in undermining the affections opIiis^fliebd’S' 
affian ced. ’ ' ’ > 

I found Brunton sitting with his head sun^ Itetween 
his hands, groaning and rocking himself 
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How A WlLDBRNSSS 

** Matter? Everythinji^i the matter!*’ he aied, 
gnashing his teeth to my inquiry.- A 

brilliant career Jyin^j^t itiy very feet for 
np— QX., Sblidtor-Geh^^^, Lord Chief, Justice, Lorn * 
Chancellor— and tirt^^nlpousness of mine nips jt ^ 
ithe bud -blight *j^|^)iqpe ! ” . ' ' . . ^ 

** Nervousness ‘‘By Jove ! you 
were npt neryi^^’Jait time I saw you in court.** 

» I know I wasn’t, nor in a dozen other cases since. I 
VfSLS Wnowm as the coolest man at the bar, and then— 
and then 1 was mad enough to alienate Phillister by 
gp|ting engaged to Clara ! I hate Clara ! 1 tell you, 

Itnew the ve^y moment when Phillister, in Africa, 
oM'the fUews of what I had gone and done— I felt it, 
i^kdew what it meant. From that moment I knew 
whs ovpr’with mjf career 1 That very day I went 
^4into court to defend in a most important case ; the 
issues hung upon it ; 1 had every word at my 
4ngers’ buds, and we were to have it all our own way. 
Wilson, when I rose in. court 1 was paralysed with 
Bcyvousness ; my mind was a blank ; my tongue clove 
<0 my palate ; I could not speak a word ; I stood for 
a moment dazed, and then fainted. I have not entered 
b .court since.** 

“ What doeS all this mean ? ** I asked. 

Bfunton stared at me fixedly for several minutes, 
then he said— 

“ WcUj lit*s all over between Phillister and me now, 

1 suppose. The affair is a wreck. I’ll tell you what 
Jc all means. Do you remember that when we were 
all at ^Chopl . we went to see a mesmerist at the town 
Well, did you notice that from that time 
I were always together ? We were both 
the way that mesmerist influenced people’s . 
minds/ and caused them to do things involuntarily; 
and Phillister and I used to try, on tlfe quiet, just for 
fun, whether we could influence each otherjp minds. 
Wc did^seem^able to exercise some kind of influence 


Be(:ame a Garden. 

i, ^ f ' ^ 

’bn each other at that' ti^' ; aS^bb:^^ yft brff ^ 

aftterwelcft 1 
we' . 

disjfe'fcr ^ch other’s corppany,^ 
';W8^fWe- fe^ ivb^jCbuld not apart* 

“j;THcn, lifter a while, we caifie ti5 conclusion that^ 
it must have something to do^ with ^tkat ’ mesmeric,* 
business, and that we were, destined sbmehelJl^tate^of 
use to each other. Now, do you recollect just ^ 
before Phillister was going to Africa, ypucaHed^veral 
times, and could not get to see us? Vety well; at. 
that time we had discovered why >vp wrisre; dntWTv 
together. I was paralysed by nervbusne^ he by. 
physical cowardice; and each was rendered unfit for . 
his profession. It occurred to us that if I Could 
influence his mind in such a way as to supply the 
missing pluck, and he could influence mine so as to 
supply the lacking self possession or cheek, the thing 
might be a success. We shat oursdlves up and worked 
at it, and with such success that we found ourselves able 
to influence each other when apart. We had our doubts 
whether it would wprk all the way between London 
and Africa, but, both of us. giving our minds to.it, it , 
did. Things were going on magnificently, when I was 
fool enough to— hang Clara ! I broke it off with l^r 
yesterday : not personally, I am too nervous for tb«. 

I got the man who tunes her piano to carry the 
message.** « 

1 never heard the actual circumstances under which 
Phillister suddenly left the army, but I fancy there was 
no glory connected with them. I dtd see the meeting 
between him and Brunton ; not a. word was uttered. 
Phillister had not forgotten the thrashing l^e got at 
school, and was afraid to upbraid Brunton ; and 
Brunton was so paralysed by nervousness that He 
could not speak. Then they hastily separated, and 
have never spoken since. 

I married Clara. J. F. SULLIVAN. 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 


y>- ' A TALK ABOUT ROSES. 

t JULY evening is a delight m the flower 
. garden. So, at least, thought Charles 
^^’Ijtobinson and his neighbour John Smith, 
as they were spending an hour or more 
wahdpring' alternately round the domain of each 
>propi4etor, taking stock, making notes, drawing com- 
and inferences, and keenly discussing, with 
meriy ahd good-natured rivalry, the respective merits 
of each other’s garden. And very naturally the sub- 
ject of their conversation, no less than of their admira- 
tion, w^s the glory of the queen of flowers ift July— 
thb over-popular rose. 

What more delightful,” suddenly broke in Charles, 
^‘than a mere posy of wild roses from the hedgerow? 
How well I feinember as a child my bouquet p(': 


the kind 1 I am afraid to say how man^ yeara ago, 
but one summer evening *’ ' ^ .. 

“ Oh, my dear fellow,” broke in John, “if we have; 
all, this budding to do, not to mention the watering . 
and other things, there really is not time' for sen- 
timentalising on the past, so let us get vto^^work! at 
once.” 

“Very good, John,” replied Charles. “I am sorry 
I stopped you when you had just mounted the 
rostrum, so now go on. You were just gding, 1 
member, to speak of the soil best adapt|sd'w/ase^ 
growing.” ‘ 

“Just so,” continued impatient JotuCI^ ^*l!Vell, j 
then, my opinion is the soil should be worked 
as friable and good condition as we gebit 

Leaf imouldi rijecayOd iwltfiout 
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t it— and a rich loam should be added in any 
where the soil is poor ; while if the soil is made 
auch of a cold stiff clay, make it more porous, 
have just now said, friable, by the addition of 
sand, lime, and any richer compost ; while it goes 
without saying that in all cases any ground newly in- 
tended for rose-growing should Le well-drained and 
well-trenched at the outset. Here now, Charles, are 
these half-dozen stocks on which you want to bud. I 
see that your border is pretty free from weeds ; that is 
all right enough, but look, in two or three places you 
have allowed some growth to make an appearance 
low down the stock, and, see, here is a sucker, which 
we will get out directly ; and, suiting his action to the 
word, his pruning-knife had soon whipped it off, and 
all consequent injury to the stodk was thus further 
avoided. 

“1 got those stocks put in about the middle of 
November last, and very healthy I think they look, 
and well established.” 

“ No better evening than this,” said John, “for our 
.budding, for that warm thunder-shower this morning 
and this somewhat close and cloudy evening will be 
the time of all others for budding.” 

.“AVhy so ?” 

for this reason,” replied John : “if we were 
roses, bn a boiling, hot and cloudless morn- 
' thi thermometer standing, we will say, at 

the shade, our young buds would probably be 
seb^rAed' . up Jn a few hours; butw^^jjiourtime** 


heati if you will, but with it we must hai^c 
and moisture, nor need a little rainfall afterwi^ 

^ ;fHghten us. 1 will just run across, then, and '^^ 

- my budding-knife, as well as the buds I got frbfn^ 
\ bur neighlik)Uifing florist only three houit ^ago. 

Now, the readiest way by which to judge whetbei^ 

; the stock \i in a fit state for budding is simply thiS V: 

* cut a slit in the bark, and should you find that 
you can lift each side easily from the wood, then 
your stock is quite ready for budding operations.” 

Five minutes more, and John Smith was back 
again, this time with his gardener's budding apron 
on, and with his knife, the buds, and all things 
necessary, 

“ See first,” said he, “ these little branches from 
the florist. Just at the base of the leaf is a small 
dud. This you will see more distinctly after the 
leaf has fallen off, and, in fact, the bud, if left upon 
the tree, would in time become itself a branch. If, 
then, I take off a leaf, and wM it a part of the 
barky this small bud or embryo branch comes with 
it, and it is this small inch of bark that I insert 
under the bark of our stock in the usual way.” 

The process of budding being by, this time pretty 
well knowm to us, we need not enter into the minute 
detail of the operation which John then successfujly . 
carried out. Charles then, growing a little impatient 
of hearing detail with which he was already $urly 
familiar, suddenly broke in with— * ^ 

“ Look here, my dear fellow, we know all abbfit 
that, bu‘t now why not «/z;;/^,afew ro5^ as somjB- 
thing more interesting still ? ” ‘ ’ ^ ^ 
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“Very well, tfacn,” a^id John, “ let us put on our list 
to get, if we bayh npt.gol thj^ already, first some of 
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those ‘glorious hybrid perpetuals, such as Prince 
Camille de Rohan, This is a very dark claret- 
coloured rose, and would make a hne contrast with 
another hybrid one of a more pink-and-white hue— 
Barofuss Rothschild^ the white globe of which is large 
and very imposing. Others are desirable, such as 
Victor Verdiery Alfred Colomb, More old-fashioned 
are other hybrids, such as CalliopCy a cherry- red 
streaked with white. Prince Albert, a dark velvety 
crimson, or Aubernon, a very fragrant and brilliant 
crimson. As for their price, of course anything very 
modern and choice is always more expensive, but 
many dwarf hybrid perpetuals can be had, doubtless, 
for from nine to twelve shillings a dozen. 

“ Next for some few selections of the Tea and 
Noisette roses. Fine specimens, by the way, can be 
had of them often in pots for from eighteenpence to 
three shillings and sixpence apiece. Shall we, for 
example, ever tire of the old Gloire de DijoUy the best 
of all tea-scented roses, or of the creamy white and 
rose-coloured Devoniensis? Less known, but all 
charming too, are Niphetos^ Madame Lambard, and 
Belle Lyonnaise, Then, again, there is another class 
of roses, of which some few specimens should be 
noticed, and that is the vaiicty of the climbing rose ; 
and perhaps first and foremost among these must be 
named the Marshal NieL, This most exquisitely-per- 
fumed rose is amongst the very earliest to flower, and can 
ordinarily be had in perfection in the months of April 
and May. Of a pale sulphur colour, it Nourishes the 
best along the south wall of your house. This, too, 
can be had for from eighteen shillings to two guineas 
per dozen plants. A very severe winter will sometimes 
destroy it, but such a catastrophe, of course, entails 


the loss of other plants or sh^bs whicb> with perhaps 
a little prbtection, we generally regard as safe. Another 
good wall-climber is the : QeH^hunt fjlybrid. Old- 
fashioned climbers, of course,; are the Queen of the 
Bel^ianSy which is a pure white, the Dun^e Ramhlery 
white edged with pink, and the crimson-coloured 
Ayrshire Queen, 

^‘Now, John,” suddenly interposed Charles, “ what 
do you recommend as the best remedy against insect 
attacks and the horrible little rose-grub? ” 

“Well,” said John, “the rose-grub generally makes 
his unwelcome appearance towards the end of April, 
just as the roses themselves are putting out some buds, 
when you will often find one or two buds tucking 
themselves downwards, so to speak, and the heart of 
the bud already attacked by the grub, or other grubs 
you will sometimes find embedded between two leaves. 
Of these, of course, many can be picked or pinched 
off by the hand, but a good syringing in the months of 
April and May is the best method of checking the 
mischief in its early stage. And then, again, the best 
preparation to use is a small quantity of soft soap in a 
pail of water, to which a I'ery little turpentine may be 
added. This done, syringe immediately afterwards 
with quite plain water. It is, of course, difficult to 
say what causes these visitations of grub and green fly. 
Improper drainage, a bad or damp aspect, with other 
causes, sometimes atmospheric ones, will hasten or 
foster disease and blight among our roses. A regular 
attendance to our roses as the seasons come and go is 
the best guarantee against failure and the most likely 
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to ensure fbr us successful bloom. Briefly, then, let 
us sum up a few months* care that we ought to bestow 
upon them: Late in the autumn give a good dressing 
of manure, as also shorten the laterals that r|vite ^he 
wind and act like sails to your standard and strive to 
Capsize it in a gale. Then comes the pruning closely 


6*1 

and sharply in the month of March, as also the sup* 
pression of the growth along the stock, which we take 
care always to secure well to the stake, and the 
syringing in May is followed by the sweet flower in 
June, when the more generously we gather the more 
generously does our standard bloom.” 


ROYAL PRINCES AND THEIR BRIDES. . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH, MARRIED,** ETC ETC 
{Ulustratid by Portraits coniomporary with tht Weddings.) 



H.R.H. lliE DUKE OF KENT, 
(From a Painting by G, Datve^ K.A.) 


f ^T is not mere vulgar curiosity that makes so 
}j many people take an interest in the details 
f of royal betrothals and weddings. No doubt 

this and snobbery have something to do with 

it, but wc think that the public is interested chiefly 
because Princes and their brides represent the feelings 
and sentiments of all other young people who are 
about to marry. We sympathise, too, because we 
know that difficulties beset the marriages of royal 
persons from which the alliances of the ordinary 
Edwin and Leonora or John and Jane arc exempt. 
How to be happy though, married is a problem which 
some people who have chosen for themselves cannot 
solve, and it must be even more difficult for those 
whose marriages are arranged for them, very much 
from considerations of State policy. And yet even 
in a palace, as the Emperor Marcus Aurelius has 
told us, life may be well led, and our own Queen has 
proved to us that there may be as much romance, 
as much happiness, and as much holiness in a royal 
marriage as in that of the siipplest of her subjects. 

The sympathy aroused by a love affair is always 
greater when some difficulty stands in the way. This 


was the case when the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William IV.) wished to marry Princess Adelaide 
Louisa Theresa Caroline Amelia, eldest child of 
George, Duke of Saxe -Mein ingen. The House of 
Commons would not at first vote what was considered 
a suitable provision, but at length matters were ar- 
ranged, and the marriage took place, and proved a 
not unhappy one despite the disparity in years (the 
bride was in her twenty-sixth, the bridegroom in his 
fifty-third, year) and the absence of any preliminar)' 
courtship. Princess Adelaide soon acquired great 
influence over her husband. She was not remarkable 
for personal attractions, but, having been brought 
up simply and strictly by an excellent mother, she 
greatly disliked anything like laxity of morals, and 
was herself all that was good and becoming. At the 
same time there was another marriage also on the 
tapis^ as it is called, that of the Duke of Kent with 
the sister of Prince Leopold. They were first married 
in Germany, and afterwards according to the English 
rite in a room in Kew Palace. 

The story of our present Queen*s choice of her 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, is well known. 
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>'te4 for the yoiii;ig 
firm in her resolution 
• hot to marry at all 

in Yeir it is not easy for a girl ot 
uto pco^se marriage, but tms is what the 
pbf tlie Qtieen required. She has herself 
di^il^ what thofe: place. “ I sent for Albert. He 
I, came to where I was alone, and after 

few.Tjhi^l^^^^ I said to him that I thought he would 
’ be h^re*i‘why I wished him to come, and that it 
/^qdld make me happy if he would consent to what I 
wisfied— namely, to marry me.” The Privy Council 
was Summoned without loss of time to receive the 
formal announcement of the betrothal. All were 
touched by the maidenly modesty and sweetness of 



HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

(FfVtH a Painting hy C. Roa^ A.R.A.) 


the girl who' had to read the declaration of her 
intention. A bracelet which she wore on the occasion 
with the Prince’s portrait “ seemed tq give her 
courage.” On every side the announcement was 
receiypd with demonstrations of sympathy, and Sir 
Robe^ Peel spoke the prevailing sentiment when, iu 
supportihg the congratulatory address of the House of 
Commons, he said : “ Her Majesty has the singular 
good, fortune to be able to gratify her private feelings 
Avhile she performs her public duty, and to obtain the 
best guarantee for happiness by contracting an alliance 
founded on affection. T cordially hope that the union 
now . ^contemplated will contribute to Her Majesty’s 
happine^, and enable her to furnish to her peopK an 
exalted example of wedded happiness.” 

Oil tHe loth of March, 1863, the Prince of Wales 
was married to the Princess Alexandra of Denihark 
(•* the Sea5King^,s’ daughter,” as Tennyson called her), 
at St George^s Chapel, Windsor. It was the first 
royal marriage which had befen celebrated in that 
chapel since the marriage of Henry I., in 1122. 



THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

(Frfim a Painting by tV. C. RosSf A.R.A.) 


Happily, in this instance, Love kindled the fire of 
Hymen’s torch. Young hearts had kissed each other 
and exchanged vows before national policy was con- 
sulted. If the rumour at the time spoke truly, it was 
sisterly intuition which first discerned the qualities 
which became a brother’s bride, and sisterly affection 
which first brought them under the Prince’s notice. 
The judgment of the people of England concurred 
with the affection of the Prince. The nation seemed 
to take the beautiful Princess to its heart as a daughter, 
and felt froiff the- moment she landed at Dover the 
fascination of her presence. The ceremonial employed 
at the wedding was brilliant and effective to a degree 
which public pageants in England seldom are in these 
matter-of-fact days. 

If one cause of the popularity of the Prince of 
Wales’s marriage was that the Danish people came 
from the same original stock as ourselves, the fact that 
his son is now ab’but to marry a Princess who is almost 
purely English gives even more complete satisfaction. 
Indeed, the nation may be said to have made the 
match. The great sorrow through which Princess 
May had been called upon to pass, and her well-known 
sympathy with and helpfulness in philanthropic work, 
especially amongst children, have endeared her to 
every heart. 

Twenty-six years ago, Princess Victoria Mary 
Augusta Louisa Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes— to 
give all her names— was born in the quiet old palace 
of Kensington, where many years before the Queen 
had also been born. A few years afterwards her 
parents went to live at Florence, and here Princess 
May spent much of her time in the art galleries. 
When the family returned to Engjand, White Lodge, 
near Richmond, was chosen as a place of resid,<^e. 
In this pleasant abode tbe bride-elect has liv^ ^ 
happy open-^ir fife,^ jo}nin|f^n the games of ‘three 
brothers— riding, skating, and enjoying country puVsqits. 
Much of her time indoors is spent in reading, sir^ngj ' 
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T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(From contemporary prints.) 


and knitting warm garments for the poor. She is par- 
particularly fond of history. Her voice, trained by 
Signor Foli, is very sweet, though not powerful. 

“ God bless the dear child ! She deserves to be 
, happy if ever anybody did.” This sentiment of an 
old woman living near the Lodge is just what all other 


aged, infirm, and sick people in the neighbourhood? 
feel. The Princess has endeared herself to them by 
kindly acts, of which the following is a single speci- 
men. Her mother was having a garden patty. Caf- 
riage after carriage drove up, and a band was playing- 
on the lawn. An old woman, not knowing that gaieties- 


' >4. 6.H. PRINCESS VfCtORt A ! MARY OP TECK. 
,i)(^a.pk9tegmphfy 'Empfi^Fry, Bapfr Street JV.) 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
{Frem a pkeiograph by Lafayette^ Dublin.) 
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Minister. 


were gomjC C^n, came Ito fetch soitte promised present, to go on shore Sailor George would very frequently 
Bewildered and shy, sl^ trfe^ to make her way to the olfer to take his watch for him.” 
back door| hfUt found herself suddenly on the lawn, Some fourteen years ago, when I was stationed at 
where a feshionable . crowd was assembled. In a the Bermudas, those summer but rather sleepy islands 

moment J’rtncess May came forward, with a sweet were enlivened by the arrival of two young royalties, 

smile an(^ kind words, and received the poor old dame naval cadets on board H.M.S. Ihxcchante. Prince 

as an honoured guest George was then a very bright, fn sh-looking boy. At 

' Priheei George Frederick Ernest Albert, who is about a garden party at Admiralty House he seemed to 

two years/older than his fiancee^ is also much liked by enjoy himself much, talking and laughing as only sailor 

all wh^iknow him, especially by the men and officers boys can with a pretty girl his own age, the daughter 

‘^Royal Navy. Only the other day one of the of a military officer. How quickly time passes ! The 

latter, wthp had been shipmate with him on at least small boy has grown up, and is going to be married, 

dife cbfenilission, told the writer that our future king We all hope that he will be very happy. Indeed he 

Wais% sailor, who liked, and had worked hard at, ought to be, if it be true that the Prince always admired 
, his profession. *‘And a good sort, too,” he added ; his future wife, and has been heard to say that if his 

’ ^fof I know that whenever another lieutenant wished brother did not marry her he would do so himself. 



A BAY IN THE^LIFE OF A CABINET MINISTER. 

BV RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


HOUGH the sun blazed down At last there came booming through the air the 
upon the hot and crowded solemn, albeit rather cracked notes of the bell 

and dusty streets beyond, and familiarly known to all the world as Big Ben, 

though the roar and bustle of Punctually, therefore, to the moment, I found 
the great city lying around myself ascending a deep, wide stone staircase, passing 
ceased not for a single mo- down long resounding corridors, through the misty, 

ment, yet, within the cool solemn gloom of which many a golden ray of sunshine 

secluded precincts of the pierced its way, until at last 1 was ushered into the 
India Office, and the stately presence of the hard- worked and energetic minister 
1)uilding which affords a shelter to the Local Govern- . himself. For 1 do not suppose that even our inde- 



ment Board, a deep, unbroken silence reigned 
sup'feme. An official would now and again cross 
the wide-stretching quadrangle, or a harmoniously- 
v^oohig pigeoti would flutter through the hot air, its 
white wings glancing and flashing in the golden 
^feshine, the strains of a distant band came thrilling 
;ictt)8$ St James’s Park, but otherwise it was:.ias 
Kill arid secluded as one might imagine would be 
Ihlr courtyards of a mediaeval monastery buried in 
hOfiieah of the Black Forest. Here within this 
:hkteii^ of silence I paced slowly up 

^ waiting for the moment when 1 could keep 
nt.i^ijomtment with Mr. H. H'Fowfer, the President 
ifrlke JLocal povernment Board, for In the case of so 
worked and busy a person as a Cabinet 
the pompUment of exact punctuality is not 


fatigable Premier is a harder worker than the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 

“No eight hours for me, Mr. Blathwayt, I can 
assure you,” he remarked, as he rapidly opened and 
glanced through letter after letter from the tremendous 
pile which lay in front of him, 

“No,” re-echoed his son, w'ho is also his private 
secretary ; “ I don’t think my father ever cewes work ; 
his recreation is merely change from one kind of work 
to another.” 

Mr. Fowler is a grey-haired, middle-sized matii with 
small grey whiskers, a firm, clean-shaven mouth and 
chin, a dry, business-like manner and expres^orb 
which is, however, illuminated now and again a 
pleasaigly-humorous smile. He is, I bidietre^, the 
senior member of a firm of lawyers in Wolycrllaip||ton, 
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THE RIGHT HON. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. ► V-f 

(From tJi$ painting by Mr, Arthurs, CoPft in ih$ Foyaf 


Father of the House of Commons, he 
has the honour of representing in Parlia- 
ment, and of . which he was mayor in 
1863. 

The son of the Rev. Joseph Fowler, 
he was born at Sunderland in 1830. 

He was tlie first chairman of the 
Wolverhampton School Board in 1870, 
and he acted as Under-Secrctary of 
State for the Home Department in 
1884-1885, becoming Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for a few months 
in 1886 ; his official experience, there- 
fore, is by no means small. 

He is a devourer of every kind of 
literature, so that even in my own brief 
conversation with him 1 was much 
struck by the evidences of that peculiar 
knowledge which are forthconiing from 
a person who reads not only here, there, 
and everywlcre, but who also reads 
studiously and deeply. In fact, //w- 
ronghness is the chief characteristic of 
the man — thoroughness combined with 
a marvellous capacity for assimilating, 
digesting, and arranging facts and 
figures. It may be objected that the 
Statistical mind is incapable of the 
imaginative faculty, nor is the objection 
without an underlying truth, but in the 
case of the President of the Local 
Government Board such a tendency is 
balanced by the equally strong tendency 
•towards the general and widely-com- 
prehensive literary turn of which I 
have already spoken. 

The two things combined result in a 
man, therefore, who is admirably suited 
for a post in which knowledge of official 
•details is no less necessary than a 
wide, a commanding, and an original 
— -I might almost say a picturesque — 
capacity for regarding the whole broad 
•question of the local government of 
•our great country. That he possesses 
these popular characteristics Mr. Fowler has shown 
.good evidences in the admirable and really interesting 
•speeches which he has delivered from time to time 
from his seat upon the front bench of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. 

It is not unknown, I believe, that he does now 
^nd again occupy the pulpits of the Wesleyan denomi- 
nation, of which he is an earnest and a very helpful 
member, and those who have heard him tell that he 
preaches a very admirable sermon. Such, then, is 
the man, and the conversation of him. 

** But now, Mr. Fowler/' said I, being, I fear, sadly 
-ignorant of the work which is specially connected with 
the office over which he reigns supreme, ** what is the 
Local Government Board ? " 

Wcll,^ he smilingly replied, ‘‘as a matter of fact, I 
am tlie; Local Government Board, by Act of Parlia- 


ment, I and nobody else. There is no Board ; it has 
never sat since it was founded in 1871. Those who 
form what I may term the theoretical board, whic6 
scarcely exists save in the minds of the general 
populace, are the Lord President of the Council, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
myself, the President. But, as I tell you, this. Board 
has never sat, and so everything being left in my hands^ 
I am the Local Government Board. Questions of 
national importance, of course, come before the Cabinet, 
but the President has all the work to do, and the re- 
sponsibility rests pn his shoulders alone. You can 
scarcely imagine/*: he very thoughtfully remarked, 
“ what a tremendous responsibility it is. You see, the 
work is so varied, it covers such an extensive field. In 
the first place, the special duties of the Board compri^ 
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the poolers duti^ of what was formerly known as 
the PtK)r Law Bpswd; \ I mve power over all sanitary 
ii(^t<^;(the,^ueiti6n$ concerning contagious diseases 
regards animalSi which still remains as 
' belbre-r-and epn4emics» which came once within the 
;sphm of the Privy Council, are now in my speciah 
proyintcu All the powers and duties concerning the 
;;^pubik health and public improvements, concerning, 
dwellings and the like, local 
.o^<g^Wn(unent| local taxation, etc., which once were in 
^1^4^ of the Home Secretary, are now placed in 
handtu You will therefore understand something 
|f:%;j|^pidnsibilities. 

' n^^oeed scarcely add that I am assisted by an ad- 
^taff of workers, for it would be impossible for 
be done without a competent staff. I have 
jj^filhiaY^t Secretary, Sir Hugh Owen. 1 sometimes 
ifOuld be lost without his services,’’ added Mr. 
^be is an admirable man. Then there are 
(It secretaries! There is a very competent 
(isel Who acts as legal secretary, and 1 have 
medical staff under the supervision of Dr. 
Thorne. Ask the gentlemen to wait.” said 
ler, turning to a messenger who had handed 
l^iyt jdiree or four cards. There,” said he, as the 
m 4 n left the room, no small part of my duties consists 
ki seeing visitors who come to me on every conceivable 
matter under the sun. I §eed scarcely say I don’t 
see one half of them— my work would never be done 
if 1 did.” 

‘Ms the London County Council under your super- 
vision ?” 1 asked. 

'‘‘Not immediately,” replied the Minister, “for 
although I have in my charge such legislative work 
as that which is involved in the Bills for the Re- 
gistration of Electors, and Parish Councils, the 
London County Council works generally on its own 
responsibility. All Bills, however, before the house 
relating to the London County Council are in my 
charge. For instance, I am just about to intro- 
duce a Bill with reference to their powers and rates. 
With regard to the general work of the Board,” 
said Mr# Fowler, as he rose from his seat to fetch a 
book from the well-stocked shelves behind him, and 1 
noticed how unerringly and in a moment he laid his 
huiitd straightway upon the book he wanted— a sure 
itii 4 cix of a methodical and a studious man — “Mr. 
(palmers; a barrister-at-law, has published a very 
^mirable paper in which he very briefly comprehends 
theilmctions of the Board under three heads:— advice, 
^miinistration, control and financial control. You 
wiiil readily understand,” continued the President, as 
bd Indicated a huge pile of very official-looking reports, 
how essential it is that the various local authorities 
ihciuld afford the Board the fullest information on the 
hatters in which they require our advice. We demand 
bit . reports of every sort and kind shall be frequently 
i^dimed to us. This in itself is a tremendous under- 
^Siig< . Many years ago Sir Charles Dilke, who was 
inc^ President here, estimated the amount of statistical 
etum at ho less than ten millions. The returns are 
vastly increased since then, for increased population 


and increased legislation impose fresh duties and 
immensely widen the area of our work. We have tc 
advise and report oft private Bills relating to private 
matters. The public has no idea how many of these 
Bills come before us. We have the advising of Local 
Authorities in matters of hospital construction, and on 
sanitary matters in general. 1 have just refused the 
Tooting Authorities permission to build the fever 
hospital in that district. Careless vaccination cases 
come before us, outbreaks of fever ; all these things are 
under my control. I need scarcely say I have inspec- 
tors everywhere, some of whom at the present moment 
are inquiring into the management of the Lynton 
workhouse, and the necessity for a hospitid at Totten- 
ham. The reports these gentlemen send in on various 
subjects are of great scientific value ; we are gradually 
accumulating a mass of experience which will in time 
go far towards solving many difficult problems of 
sanitary science. Our administrative control varies 
considerably. In Poor Law matters complete. 
I have power to create, dissolve, and axpalgamate 
unions, and to regulate the proceedings of ^ the 
guardians in the minutest particulars.” 

“And a very good thing, too,” I could hot help 
interjecting, mindful of a past wherein poor-law abuses, 
although not even wholly absent in the present day^ 
were so shamefully frequent. 

“ Over municipal ’ties proper,” continued Mr. Fowler,, 
“ I have no direct control ; 4 t is only when the 
borough wants to borrow money that the Board 
can step in and impose conditions. For instance, 
I am at this moment responsible for the rearrange- 
ment of . the Liverpool Finance, and I have just 
: Jused Manchester permission to buy an estate in 
Notu for sewage purposes. We have power also to 
amend or to abrogate the by-laws passed by the Sani- 
tary Authorities, under the Public Health Act in 1875. 
In one instance, we have disallowed a by-law pro- 
hibiting all boys from throwing stones in the town.” 

The abrogation of which, as I listened to Mr. 
Fowler, I confess I greatly sorrowed over, and my 
regret will be shared by many of my readers. 

“ And,” continued the President, with a smile, as he 
went on to enumerate some further instances of the 
Board’s wide-minded regard for the public convenience^ 
“ we allow people to sing hymns in the street ; that 
was strictly forbidden at one time. Strangers under 
our rule may bring dogs into the town, and we do not 
regard ‘lounging’ on Sunday afternoons as an offence 
against the law. The rates have received our especial 
attention, and I can assure you it was full time they 
did so. You would scarcely believe the extraordinary 
purposes to which they were sometimes applied,” con- 
tinued Mr, Fowler, with a smije of dry liumour as he 
looked back into the past. “ In 1879 wheb the high- 
way accounts were first brought under the audit, some 
very curious applications of these rates came to light. 
In one parish a sparrow-shooting club for the farmers 
had been supported by the highway rate. « In another 
parish the mole catchers’ bills were paW out of the 
same source. Rewards for killing foxes we^ paid out 
of the rates in ’several cases— a queer thing lit a country 
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wberie^ fos^ killing is ranked only just beneath murder 
itself. Then again the Board bad to disatloW chatn- 
pagne and plovers’ eggs, visits to the theatres, journeying 
expenses when no journey was taken, presentation 
portraits, ‘ suitable demonstrations ’ on the chairman 
of some local board’s w^edding day, memorial keys, anc^ 
the like. To such purposes was the public money of 
old too fr^uently devoted. But the Local Govern- 
ment Board has altered all that, and those halcyon 
days are now strictly of the past.” 

And are the clergy in any way under your control, 
Mr. Fowler?” said I. 

“ No,” he replied, doubtless with a feeling of relief 
that be was, at all events, relieved of responsibility 
for one section of the community; “no, we have no 
power over the clergy at all, except as regards 
chaplaincies of workhouses. There the chaplains are 
appointed by us, and their salaries are subject to the 
approval of the board, and in cases of unfitness they 
can be re. oved by us.” 

^ And as regards the day in the life of a Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Fowler, how may 1 describe one day as 
a specimen ? ” 

“ As a day of work from the moment when I come 
down here at ^en in the morning to tweltm o'clock at 
night when I walk home. I never dine at my own 
house except on Wednesdays aipd; Saturdays ; it is 
work all day long without a sin||f i>te* ^issiou. As 1 
say, the eight hou^ law could not Spply here. 1 have 


bbeh a hard-working business man all my life, bil fhf 
last ten years of political life I have done more thafi f, 
ever did before. When the office work is done 1 
down to the hou^e ; there I sit on committees, answer 
questions, meet my constituents. Then there are- 
cabinet meetings, attendances on Her Majesty. There 
is any amount of public work in the way of receiving^ 
deputations ; there are all sorts of functions, dinners^, 
meetings to be attended and speeches to be delivere4» 
From first to last mine is a life of really hard and 
responsible work ; ” and even as he shook hands with 
me, he took up a sheet of closely- written foolscap, in 
which he was deeply immersed long before 1 had 
reached the door. 

In such hands we may feel certain that the righteous 
government of our provincial cities and towns is wellr 
assured, and how far the power of tlie Board should 
extended becomes, under the present arcnmtki^f 4 
scarcely necessary matter for debate. 

“Power,” says Mr. /. 1^. “mav Ipdlpkffi 
but knowledge, to be usefbl, tmi^ 

There must be somewhere a fodnb M 

scattered rays are collected, that tbj^ 
coloured lights which exist elsewhere^ 
there what is necessary to complete and {Mijify 

This eloquently-expressed theory completely Ifiikds 
its realisation, 1 fancy, in that centre of our Vast^^ai^ 
seething municipal life Over which Mr. Fowler s6 iblvi\ 
so energetically, and with such ability, presides.” / 
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WHAT TQ WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

UY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

{WHk Ulustrations photographed from Ijft by IVaUry^ Regent Street, tV.) 



SUMMER HAT. 

{Vy Redmayne^ New Bond Street.) 


feel so uncertain as to weather, 
with heat and rain in the immediate 
present, that it is difficult to choose 
any raiment we may need. The ac- 
‘COinpanying four articles of dress in our illustrations 
wotdd seem to meet every want. They all emanate 
from the well-known firm of Redmayne in New Bond 
Street; and I am inclined to think it would be difficult 
to find a more generally useful headgear than the 
accompanying summer hat. It is composed of drayirn 
lace trimmed with red and pink roses, and the shape 
is excellent It would accord well with the costume 
in the next, picture. This is composed of pale fawn 
rbugcant trintmed with guipure and velvet. It is in 
the: style which, after all, has found most general 
fa^jOur^-, not extreme in any way, but a becoming 
adapted to a large number of women. 

.. time of year, however quiet our lives, it is 

possible to live without an opera cloak. The 
ohi^^bown im No. 3 illustration is made of cr^pon, 
w^U|t yoke of 0 silk trimmed with passemen- 
tci^e' and lace.: The crossover blouse (sSe page 631) 
c^iiU^lfrOnrthe same firm, and is a most useful garment. 

Jewels, 

Every woman may not boast of hereditary gems, 
but; nearly everyone has some kind which she has 


pleasure in wearing. It depends entirely how they 
are put on whether they give satisfaction to on- 
lookers. 

In the first place, it is a sin against good , taste for 
ornaments to be anything but scrupulously clean, and 
as bright and brilliant as they can be. Gold orna- 
ments with no stones are best washed with ordinary 
soap and water, rinsed, slightly wiped, and then thrown 
into boxwood sawdust and set in front of the fire. 
When- perfectly dry the boxwood falls off,, and the 
gold is as bright as new. 

A little eau de cologne rubbed on with silver paper 
will restore diamonds to their pristine freshness. But 
there is as much art in taking care of these ornaments 
as in cleaning them. When taken off they should 
always be slightly rubbed, and when lying by they 
should be protected by paper or set in a case and kept 
away from the light. 

There is a number of pretty new designs in small 
ornaments. A note of interrogation in diamonds, 
starting from a pearl, is a novel idea. A small daisy 
in diamonds and pearls is prettier ; while bees and 
arrows never go out of fashion. ^ diamond brooch 
in the form of a flame is one of the most effective 
ornaments you can have, and a rosebud is quite 
original in its present form. 

Now that diamonds are so much worn every woman 
seems to have them, and it is an open secret that 
they are to be bought in imitation stones so wonderfully 
like the real ones that it takes an expert to discover 
the difference. 

I noticed at the Drawing-Rooms this year that many 
other stones besides brilliants were coming to the 
fore. The fashionable heliotrope tint has made 
amethysts in demand, and turquoises mingled with 
pearls and diamonds are the ornaments to wear with 
light blue, now so much d la mode. Chrysoprase is 
a stone of a light green tint, which has delighted the 
heart of many bridesmaids during the past year. 
Green is not looked upon as a lucky colour, so it is 
somewhat curious that it should be much in demand at 
marriages, but so it is. 

Tailor-Made Dresses. 

Sweeping assertions are generally wrong, and it is 
far from true to imagine that severe tailor-made dresses 
have gone out of fashion. What has happened is that 
they are relegated to their proper position. They are 
worn in the country, in the morning, on the river and 
similar occasions, but not throughout a July day 
everywhere in London, and it is not now considered 
sufficient to put on a thick or thin cloth dress in^the 
morning and wear it till dinner-time. The Durb^ 
dress, made by Messrs. Benjamin, of Conduit l^eet 
(see illustration on page 631) will show what is an 
admirable instance of a truly useful gown made by a 
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tailor. Those who are forttinate enough to start on 
their travels earlier in the year than those who wait 
for the kdveht of groiise shooting, will find how useful 
it is, as also the Universal cape which accompanies it. 

Linen Gowns. 

There is one particular branch of the sartorial art as 
adapted to ladies, that specially appeals to us on a 
hot June day, namely, linen gowns, which this year 
are in great demand. They are of the real duck and 
other linens, to be had in white and many colours 
— blue (light and dark), brown, pink, grey and fawn 
being most in demand, the latter often trimmed and 
intermixed with white. 

Of course these are most useful, and with moderate 
care last clean some lime, but they require to be ex- 
ceedingly well-made. 

The long open coats with waistcoats and shirts have 
by no means gone out of date ; there is, however, a 
novelty in the make of some of them, a novelty which 
fashionable women would seem to have affected with 
avidity, namely, jackets made with a full Russian back 
and a belt round the waist. This, however, covers 
both basque and bodice at the back as far as under the 
arms, then it is attached to the basque only, the front 
of the jacket being severed at the waist line, the upper 
portion forming a sort of Eton jacket, and the long 
basque becomes apparently a part of the skirt. It is 
possible, however, if you desire to alter the character 
of the dress, to place the edge of the Eton jacket 
under the belt, too, when it seems to be an ordinary 
cut with an outside belt. This is certainly smart and 
pretty. 

Shirts, 

Shirts are worn with or without jackets, and 1 notice 
that a most dressy effect can be produced by an in- 
finitesimal zouave, made of some bright-coloured 
cloth or velvet, cut quite low back and front, indeed, 
only a few inches in depth at the back, coming 
between the shoulders, and ending well above the 
waist band. In front they do little more than sur- 
round the armhole, but over the shoulders there is 
always a wide-gathered frill, viz., an epaulette and not 
a portion of cither braces or re vers. With a well-cut 
black skirt, three or four shirts of various colours, and 
a couple of jackets of this description, you may pro- 
duce an infinite variety of toilettes. But for outdoor 
wear it will be necessary to take into much considera- 
tion the all-important question of 

Hats, 

Young girls are wearing these trimmed more with 
roses than with anything else, and the deep rich Pro- 
vence rose tones look particularly well with black, and 
with a bright, vivid grass green which Fashion has 
much affected this year. This season’s hats, held in 
the hand would, a year or so ago, have made us 
laugh. They are gigantic, funnily and irregularly 
wavibd in the brim, often with such preposterously large 
bows placed in the front, made generally of some 
kilt-pleated lace, velvet or ribbon. When they are 


on they pfpve most becoming to the maided^ 'W 
England. . Aitdimoreover now, with fashionable 
there are shapes in hats which are not unjbe^ 
coming to women of middle age ; only a wise woman 
chooses them with care, after a consultation with > her: 
looking-glass. When roses are introduced on to these 
hats there are only one or two used, and they ace 
made to stand erect as a rule, as though they w<^ce 
growing there. In the slang phraseology of our day 
the fashionable hats are often called “mad” hats, and 
the term is not a misnomer. 



COSTUME JN PALE FAWN KOUGEANT, TRIMMED WITH 
GUIPURE AND VELVET. 

^ (/*> Rtdmaynt^ Niw Bond StrteL) 
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ir 


most 

the ttHngn iM^^^iPia^y 

deny that 

oarcntrepi from Vat 

ugftM perlod<^ d[reti$ in the 
pr^t cenJaiyy^^imd not ^m- 
th«ih(t ip Vcihscitating 
tbeiiiC> WUnt grace can there 
be in a skirt which aims to 
^testtnble an extinguisher, or 
in tbe trimmings and sleeves 
wWchdouble the natural width 
of the shoulders? Society is 
literally suffering from a plague 
of sleeves. They crowd the 
'"dinner^tables, they diminish the pleasure of driving 
wltb a friend, and they spoil the beauty of outline in 
the female form divine. 

It is perfectly true that women of fashion have 
rebeilSd against wearing the preposterously wide 




NEW SUMMER MATERIALS 
(Bjt Messrs Honoill <Sr* James^ Regent Street) 

skirts, but, wide or not .wide, the cut of the present 
skirt is ugly. Horsehair and most of the distending 
mediums are being abandoned and not always wisely, 
because in abandoning them we still keep to the 
skirts that widen at the feet, and we trim them with 
bands which, without some understiffening. 



become an eyesore. 

However, it is not my duty to moralise 
or to create fashions, but to show them to 
>'ou as they are, to reflect the passing 
modes of the hour in my looking-glass. 

Well, then, if you will look in my mirror, 
in front of which the fashionable women of 
the day are passing, you will note that 
skirts are nearly all almost plain at the 
top as far as fulness is concerned, but are 
gored so that they stand out at the feet, 
where they are trimmed either with gradu- 
ated rows of cross-cut material or with 
minute pleating of satin ribbon. These 
may reach to the knee, but it is perhaps 
newer and more original to have a pleat- 
ing or a flounce at the edge and another 
at the knee. 

The Parisian skirts are inspired by the 
1830 period, but they mostly have a flounce, 
which starts below the knee, and this is 
even more carefully gored than the dress 
itself, having a narrow little flounce just at 
the hem. It is cut to stand out well at 
the feet, and so successfully that many 
people at the first glance imagine that a 
crinoline is worn. 

Crinolines, , 

I dare say you have read that numbers 
of women have signed a paper binding 
themselves never to appear in crihblines, 
and Princess Christian herself has autho- 
rised a fashionable tailor to info^ his 
custpmars that sba will never lietself 
or sanction the wearing of 
skirts ; and yet .1 ^ by , no feel 
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certain tot to crino&iie^liet temping in slowly bi^t 
eurcty. Many of the gnwtis at Her Drawfng- 

Roetna Mpt out by pettfWts, tough I 

any Aat at the Palace see 

ahythini ^hat 'ie betose the inodes are carried 
out by^ the best dressmakers^ who do not sanction 
what seenjis to be preposterous. 

More than that, there have been selling pretty freely 
at one bf our leading outfitter’s silk petticoats with 
three steels underneath the flounces. People who 
^tudy the politics of our country will remember how 
many Acts have ^ been carried through the Houses 
of Parliament against which petitions have been 
numerously signed by the people of England, that the 
members who had to carry them in and lay them on 

the table of 
the House of 
Commons 
have posi- 
tively stag- 
gered be- 
neath the 
weight of the 
rolls of paper; 
and yet that 
very session 
the Act so 
appealed 
against be- 
came the law 
of Great 
Britain, and 
I am inclined 
to think that 
something of 
the kind will 
happen as 
regards the 
crinoline. 

I am no 
advocate of 
it, but there 
are some 
points in its 
favour. It is 



THE DURHAM COSTUME {see p. 628). 
{By Messrs^ Benjamin^ Conduit Street.) 


so far good for trade that it promotes many new in- 
dustries, and leads to the use of stuffs which other- 
wise would be neglected. The women of England 
should try to remember that in promoting the welfare 
of trade they are stimulating the welfare of their 
country, I trust, however, they may find other means 
of doing so than by wearing hooped petticoats. 

There are other subjects in which it would be well 
that women should exercise their influence, and one of 
these is 


Immoral Cheapness, 

To give everyone a living, to promote happy homes 
for the lower classes, and self-respect among those 
whose lines have not fallen in the pleasant places of 
seasy circumstances, a fair wage is absolutely necessary. 
When you buy underlinen at a price which barely pays 
tfbr to material, women ought to know, if they do not, 



CROSSOVER BLOUSE IN MAUVE SILK (set /. 628). 
{By Redmayne^ New Bond Street^ 


that they are grinding the poor sempstress down to 
the lowest level of hafd labour and poor pay. It 
means working from morning to night, finding thread 
and using up the vitality of existence for not enough .16 
keep body and soul together. My attention was direct 
in this channel by seeing a good deal of beautiful 



THE UNIVERSAL CAPE {see p, 629.) 
fBy Messrs, Benjasnin^ Conduit Street.) 
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Underlinen, 

all hand- worked, for a trousseau. The prices were 
fair, hot exorbitant and not cheap, but the work was 
of the best, and all done by hand. I tried to dis- 
cover some leading novelties in underwear, and I 
culled the following facts— that women are happily 
abandoning very thin materials for nightgowns and 
articles of day wear, a move in the direction of 
health, and that nightgowns, at all events, are now 
made extremely becoming, with large Pierrette frills 
that turn downwards from the neck and fall in a 
cascade in front. These frills arc mostly hve inches 
deep, and should be put on half as thick again. Some 
of them have a hem with an insertion let in above it, 



NKW SUMMER FABRIC. 

{fiy Messrs. Howell <5r» Jamts^ Regent Street.) 


while others are edged with lace. The sleeves are 
made much fuller, with a band some six inches above 
the wrist, to which there is a fully-gathered frill. They 
are generally drawn in with a ribbon at the waist, quite 
loosely, of course, but it adds to their pretty aspect. 
The chemises are made in the 1830 style now, namely 
with a fulling introduced over the bust and joined to 
the rest of the garment by an open work insertion. 
Do you remember when this garment was made with 
flaps back and front, which turned down over the stays, 
the flap being kept in place by tapes, an arrangement 
that had common-sense on its side 1 
Wchave not come back to the hard, crude flaps, 
but we are having pieces daintily trimmed with lace 
and insertion made also to fall downwards and add to 
the beauty of the stays. A trimming also turns up- 
wards on the neck, for under-garments are more 


carefully 
thought out 
than they 
used to be, 
and are ren- 
dered as be- 
coming as 
possible. 

Stays. 

I am glad 
to see a good 
many well- 
cut stays are 
made in 
p retty-col- 
oured linen. 

They arc 
cleanly, be- 
cause they 

can be easily washed and they wear well, while 
at the same time, from an economical point of 
view, they are quite as pretty as satin, which too 
quickly rubs out and does not easily clean. There 
are almost as many different corsets as there are 
dressmakers and milliners, for each one would seem 
to bring out a special patent of her own. Long 
waists, short waists, thin figures, stout figures, weak 
l)acks, protruding shoulders, all these are provided for. 
You have only to find out exactly what you want and 
where to get it, but whatever you do, be sure that your 
stays are well-cut and well-fitted, for this is the 
foundation of all good dressing. 

Cloaks. 

Of course, every lady has a cape, that goes without 
saying, but you also want a comfortable over-all cloak 
to protect you from rain and dust, and also to prove 



ROSE POINT, FOR PRINCESS MAV’S TROUSSEAU. 
{From Miss Herherty Exeter.) 


becoming. If money is no object, you can have a 
silk one made with triple capes, and certainly secure 
an elegant outdoor garment beneath which the dress 
is quite immaterial. But there are 
other fabrics, such as cr6pons and thin 
makes of wool, which are fashionable 
and useful, and one of the newest 
forms made of these is a modifica- 
tion of the Russian cloak, the hands 
passing through an aperture at the 
side. It is brought up to date by means 
of a full and triple cape of contrasting 
colour or material, which gives the 



HONITON POINT, FOR PRINCESS MAY’S TROUSSEAU. 
{From Miss Uerberty Exeter.) 
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necessary height to the shouldet^ and breadth to the 
figure. 

Boots and Shoes. 

In the country tan-coloured shoes with stockings 
to match are being much worn on all smart occa- 
sions, and boots are laced for hard wear and buttoned 
for ordinary occasions. 

New Materials. 

Puckered cloths of the Matelasse order have been 
brought to a rare perfection. They appear to be 
quilted, and are used for skirts. The surface is silk, 
striped or brocaded, in such mixtures as pink and 
black, blue with Oriental tinting, red and drab. There 
is a warm woollen layer beneath mapy of them, while 
in others the effect is produced in the weaving. 
Crapes and cotton are still fashionable, woven with a 
puckered stripe and one not puckered ; and they not 
only make up well, but wash well. The materials 
illustrated are from the firm of Messrs. Howell and 
James, Regent Street, W. 

The Royal Trousseau. 

The wedding of the Princess May of Teck and the 
Duke of York is giving a great impetus to trade. 
The may-flower is finding its way into silks specially 
meant for gentlemen’s neckties, and in blue and red 
this particular pattern is, it is said, to be adopted by 
the Guards. Some liberal orders have been despatched 
to Ireland, and poplins with the bride’s own special 
flower appear among the handsome trousseau. Scot- 
land has contributed homespuns and tweeds. The 
wedding gown is a masterpiece of weaving, the work 
of English hands, woven at Spitalfields ; it is made 
by an English dressmaker of the finest silk that can 
be produced, interthreaded with silver. F urthermore, 
it is trimmed with English lace — rare Honiton — the 
pattern full of interest. The bride goes away in a 
tailor-made dress (white cloth embroidered with gold), 
soft and becoming to her stately figure. No firm with 
whom the Princess has been in the habit of dealing 


WHERE’S 

BY ROBKRT 

N Arcady, in Arcady, 

When all the world was blue and gold ; 

When hope was young, and speech was free, 
And love itself had not grown old, 

It came and stole our hearts away, 

Upon a budding morn in May, 

When ladysmocks starred every lea 
In Arcady. 

In Arcady, in Arcady, 

The world, I think, was greener then, 

With bluer sky, and leafier tree. 

And clearer sang the brave lark when 
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appears to have been forgotten, and all our centres 
of silk industry have contributed to the exquisite 
gowns which signalise the trousseau. Spitalfields, 
Manchester, and Leek have done their very best. 
Dublin has supplied many beautiful dresses and 
materials, and Luton straw has not been forgotten. 
I have spent some time over some charming shoes 
exquisitely made of pieces of many of her gowns— 
some in light blue, v/ith bouquets all over, are cer- 
tainly suggestive of the costume of the pretty Pom- 
padour period in which the Princess May looks so 
well. Among the boots is a new make of Russian 
leather Balmorals, high on the instep, and some in 
patent leather and French kid, buttoned. Many 
of the newest have French kid tops, with a calf 
golosh, while others arc entirely composed of Russia 
leather. 

I am particularly struck with the sensible nature of 
many of the everyday gowns and jackets. A charm- 
ing tan-coloured gown, for example, was trimmed 
with crossing lines of velvet, the vest and revers of 
shot fancy silk, a V-shaped piece at the neck, 
worked in fancy cord, matching the waist trimming. 
The skirts appeared exorbitantly wide. Many had 
the shaped flounce from the knee. A coat, called 
“The Conspirator,” in tan cloth faced with velvet, 
turned up at the corners of the basque in front 
corresponding with the revers and gave a great deal 
of style. 

There are some becoming hats. One is of the boat 
shape for travelling, made in fine English straw and 
entwined with navy-blue silk. Another hat is of the 
capeline order, made in amour chip of an t^cru colour, 
trimmed with buff silk and roses with foliage of the 
darker hue. The roses are appropriately called after 
the “ House of York.” 

The number of the cloaks is legion, and the dust 
cloaks come in for much admiration, with their silk 
linings, large double capes, and huge buttons. No 
item of splendour is lacking, neither has elegant sim- 
plicity been forgotten, and the trousseau of one of the 
most popular Princesses of the day is worthy of the 
greatness of the occasion. 


ARCADY? 

RICHARDSON. 

Upon a dewy dawn of spring 
He shook the pearl-drops from his wing, 
And stormed Heaven’s portal fearlessly, 
In Arcady. 

In Arcady, in Arcady, 

I too have lived there, long ago. 

And knew its joyous liberty, 

And heard its magic bugles blow. 

Where lies the land, in Spain or France, 
Or but ih realms of old romance } 

Ah, no I the world of memory 
‘ ' Is Arcady. 




« LMOST every reader who 

is on the look-out for 
new books knows that 
there are certain seasons 
in each year when new 
editions are more in 
idence than new books. 
It these seasons are far 
being uninteresting to 
e reader. We cannot take 
I all the new books as they 
ipear fresh from the press, 
id there is some force in 
e argument that ‘‘Second 
' thoughts are best ” in Book- 

Ij' land as well as elsewhere. 
Here, for instance, is Miss 
Frances A. Gerardos “Angelica Kauffmann;. A 
Biography,” of which Messrs. Ward & Downey have 
just published a second edition. Art is ever cosmo- 
politan, and even in our own days we have had dis- 
tinguished Academicians (whose names and whose 
work are familiar to all of us) who have been English 
only in the locale of their work. Their foreign 
birth is overlooked or forgotten in the admiration 
called out by their work. This has always been the 
case, and, to a large extent, Angelica Kauffmann, 
was looked upon as an English painter when her 
canvases were exhibited and sold in England during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. She was 
bom in Switzerland in 1741, and died in Rome in 1807, 
but in the considerable portion of her life which she 
$pent in England she achieved such distinction as a 
painter, particularly of portraits, that she was elected 
one of the original members of the Royal Academy. It 
is an interesting reflection that Angelica Kauffmann 


and her friend Mary Moser were the first and last lady* 
artists oh whom this dignity was conferred, and — to 
quote from Miss Gerard-— “ as a hint that their sex 
rendered them unfit for the necessary course, both 
ladies are purposely omitted from Zoffany^s picture of 

the ‘Academicians gathered about the model 

On the wall hang the portraits only, in oval frames, of 
the two lady Academicians.^ It is curious to find an 
instance of ladies being, if only in, one point, further 
emancipated in 1765 than they are in 1893 ! We must 
leave Miss Gerardos book to tell the story of what 
someone well called Angelica's “tinted life.” Miss 
Gerard’s contributions to our own columns, and notably 
her paper on “Students* Day at the National 
Gallery,” have prepared our readers for the treat 
which this book offers to all lovers of art and 
artists. 

In July there are many people who will not read 
biography, however good, or travels, however interest- 
ing. Literature in the dog-days is largely a matter of 
lazily-read stories, and the more portable and handy 
these are in form the better. Well, there is a good 
deal to be said for such reasoning, so we will take up 
in turn some new editions of good stories which are 
before us as we write. First is Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
“ The Medicine Lady,” which is now issued in a single 
volume by Messrs. Cassell, and a fresh, unconveiiUonal 
tale is thus made available as a travelling companion. 
Then Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have published a 
cloth-bound edition of Mrs. Stephen Batson’s, ^^lever 
“ Dark,” and one in boards of Miss F. Mabd ;]Rbbin- 
son’s “A Woman of the World” And What shall we 
say of the latest recruit to the copyright^ editibn of 
Mr. Fishef Unwin’s “Novel Series ”-^“^6ncerni!)g 
Oliver Knox ? ” Probably ho story was ever written 




A Gossip from Bookland. 


with a more and certainly few more 

consistently inhuman chi|ji^ters have ever been drawn 
than Ol^v^i but ^he iidty is hardly one to be 
recommended as a holiday friend, clever as it is; 

Something between a new book and a new edition 
is the issue in volume form of a story which has 
first been published as a serial. Messrs. Casseil’s 
“Sunshine Series” will have a special interest for 
Magazine readers, seeing that it wili present in a 
separate and portable form several of the most 
popular of the stories which have appeared in our 
own pages as serials during the last few years. The 
first volume is Mrs. Weigall’s “The Temptation of 
Dulce Carruthers,” published in a single shilling 
volume at the same time as this number of the 
Magazine. We have had so many inquiries for this 
story in a separate foi m that we are sure our readers 
will be glad to hear that it is now procurable. 
Further volumes of the “ Sunshine Series ” will be 
issued monthly. 

A new volume of the “ Pseudonym Library,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin, may nearly always 
be relied upon to contain something good. The 
latest is Mr. W. Gaussen’s translation of “A Father 
of Six ” and “ An Occasional Holiday,” two Russian 
stories (the, nearest English equivalent for the name 
of the author is, we believe, Potapenko). Readers 
who remember the same author’s story; “ A Russian 
Priest,” will know what to expect. For them and 
for others, the present volume offers just the same 
unaffected, but for that very reason, powerful pictures 
of peasant life, and just the same cleverly sketched 
characters, instinct with life. So many of our pen- 
pictures of Russia are either aristocratic or anarchic 
(or both), that these faithful pictures of everyday 
events are the more valuable and interesting. 


We are going to try an experiment We hive to 
say a word or two about Ben Jonson, and we are 
not going to quote his epitaph as an introduction. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has sent us the first volume of 
his edition of the poet’s works, which is to be com* 
plete in three volumes of the “Mermaid Series ^ 
Students of English literature will be thankful to hear 
of this edition, which is well printed in good, clear type. 

Mr. John Farmer, the editor of “ Gaudeamus,” has 
edited, and Messrs. Cassell have published, a com- 
panion volume under the title of “Dulce Domum,” 
containing rhymes and songs for children. Some 
seem more suitable for “ children of a larger growth,” 
but all are so well presented, and some are such 
universal favourites, that the book will assuredly be 
popular. The music type is very clear and readable. 

Printed at the University Press is the “ Helps to 
the Study of the Bible,” published with the Oxford 
Bible for Teachers. These “Helps” have already 
become a necessary part of every teacher’s equipment. 
But in their present revised and enlarged form they 
will be more indispensable than ever, for they are 
now brought quite to date and are illustrated by sixty- 
four plates and a series of well-arranged maps. An 
edition in large type, issued apart from the text of the 
scriptures, promises to be very useful as a handy work 
of reference. It is a marvel of compactness and 
comprehension. 

Messrs. Cassell arc issuing new editions of those 
useful travelling companions, the “ Official Illustrated 
Guides ” to our railways. That for the Great Western 
line is before us, with a well- arranged selection of 
maps, views, and route plans. It is certainly a boon 
to have a guide which tells us what we may expect to 
see from the carriage windows as we go down the line. 



' KENILWORTH CASTLE. 

{From ** Tkt Official Illutirated Guidt io the Great IFisiera RailTvay,**) 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE, 


Correspondents are requested.i when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from .whom further particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gathsrbr may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and in the case of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, tor prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


A Paper Flower-Vase. 


Pulp or paper 
ware is coming 
more and more 
into use, and, 
biing unbreak- 
able as well as 
ornamental, it is 
more economi- 
cal than earthen- 
ware. For jugs, 
trays, flower- 
pots, and flower- 
vases it is par- 
ticularly well 
adapted. Our 
engraving 
shows a new 
flower- vase in- 
troduced by a 
London firm, 
and made in 
a variety of 
patterns. The 
scalloped edge is gilt, and the outside is painted with 
a floral design. 

Burmite. 

The amber of Upper Burma is, according to Dr. 
Noetling, a new variety of the fossil gum which has 
received the name of Burmite. It is fluorescent, and 
like solidified kerosene oil. Of darker colour than most 
ambers (succinite), it is also harder ; in fact, some of 
it properly cut and mounted resembles the ruby in 
appearance. 'Fhe jade, or rather jadeite, of Burma is 
‘ in general white, but green and red varieties are also 
found. The stone is worked in pits along the Urn 
river, south of Sankha, and in quarries on the plateau 
of Tammaw, eight miles from Sankha. 

Is Stature Changing? 

At the Eglinton Tournament it was remarked that 
the old armour had to be let out in many instances to 
fit the modern champions, and there are people who 
contend that men are growing taller and burlier instead 
of shorter and punier, which is the general notion. Dr. 
J. Rahon, an anthropologist, has by patient investiga- 
tion arrived at certain conclusions as far as France is 
concerned. The earliest quaternary skeletons of 
Western Europe show an average height of r63 metres 
for the males. The Gauls, Franks, and Burgundians 
from the north ran the figure up to r66 metres, but 
since this proto-historic period the figure has slowly 
declined to 1*62 metres in France. The females 


average about ten centimetres (2 inches) less in height 
than the males at all times. In the ancient days the 
bones of both were heavier and stronger than now. 
The proportions of the body have been the same 
from the most remote times. 

The Earth’s Age. 

Mr. Clarence King, the well-known Ameiican 
geologist and explorer, has advanced Lord Kelvin’s 
method of determining the age of the earth, by con- 
sidering the elTcct of heat and pressure on certain 
rocks, especially diabase, whose specific gravity is 
approximately equal to that of the earth’s crust. His 
conclusion, is that the earth’s age as a et is 
24 million years. This agrees with the geh ^al con- 
clusions of Lord Kelvin, vvho only gave ^ and 
lower limits : and it is quite discordaiu ^ith the 
demands of geologists, which may best be described 
as “ vaguely vast.” 

A Pneumatic Wbod-Oarver. 

The pneumatic machine for carving wood which we 
illustrate consists of a table on a light steel frame^ 
carrying the tool or carver and a pencil or tracer. The 
design or pattern is fixed on the table, along with the 
piece of wood to be carved to it, and while the operator 
traces the design with the tracer on the pattern, the 
cutting-tool carves it in the wood, A bellows, or 
air reservoir, to work the motor and carving tool, is. 



placed under the table as shown. The machine is 
compact and requires no skilled attention* 

Cotton*>Seed Soap^ 

A soap made entirely from cotton-seed oil has been 
brought out, and is recommended for laundry work* 
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The S02tp contains very little free alkali and glycerine, 
and 75 per cent, of true soap. It is not only a good 
cleanser, whether used by hand or machinery, but it 
does not injure the colour of dyed fabrics. 


A Screw Colander. 



The “ Westminster ** 
colander, which is illus- 
trated herewith, presses 
the vegetables by means 
of a screw ac- 
tion, and not 
by leverage or 
direct pressure. 
The screw, as 
will be seen, 
works through 
the bail of the 


colander, and the pressure can be applied gradually 
with little exertion. The colander is also useful in 
making beef-tea, jellies, or lemonade. 



nutmeg is placed in a carrier under a disc or piston. 
The grater is held in the left hand, and the carrier 
moved forward and backward along the grater, with 
an occasional movement from side to side to prevent 
clogging of the spicc. 


The Samoans. 

Owing to the recent talcs of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and the political crisis in the island, Samoa 
is now attracting general attention, and some particu- 
lars of the interesting islanders, who are sometimes 
called the Greeks of the Pacific, will not be out of place. 
According to a French anthropologist, the natives arc 
of Polynesian 
stock, and the 
most beautiful 
specimens of the 
race. They are tall, 
brownish-yellow of 
skin, black-haircd, 
of good proportions 
and features. Their 
heads approach the 
brachycephalic or 
broad type, the ce- 
phalic index being 
8V8, which is a 
good deal broader than the British type. In temper 
they are gay, good-humoured, and easy-going, but 
their old idyllic life, which reminds us of the Homeric 
age, is threatened with extinction owing to the white 
traders and the importation of Melanesian labourers 
from other islands, a smaller, darker, longer-headed 
race. The Samoans are Christians, and have the 
European calendar, as well as two houses of parlia- 
ment. The climate is very equable, seldom rising 
above 93® Fah., or falling below 79® Fah. February is 
the hottest and July or August the coldest month. 
The rainy season from December to April is also the 
windiest, and seldom passes without a hurricane. 

A New Nutmeg-Grater. 

The nutmeg-grater which we illustrate is very con- 
venient, and does not graze the fingers, while the* 
nutmeg is grated to a mere shell. As will be seen, the 


The European Races. 

It has been shown by anthropologists that what we 
call nationality is practically independent of race, inas- 
much as all the people of Europe, for example, are 
descended from four primitive races, with what a 
chemist would call “ traces of others. It is true that 
each nation is a somewhat different blend from the 
others, but the same elements are common to all. 
The fact must tend to destroy a pernicious Chauvinism 
and exclusiveness which has been founded on isolation, 
ignorance, and national vanity. What, then, are the 
four races which, by their union, have peopled Europe? 
Two of them are long-headed or dolichocephalic, and 
the other two are broad-headed or brachycephalic. In 
scientific language these are the Dolichocephalic 
Leptoprosopes and Chamaeprosopes, and the Brachy- 
ccphalic Leptoprosopes and Chamaeprosopes. In plain 
English tliere is a tall, long-headed, long-faced race 
and a short, long-headed, broad-faced race, a tall, 
broad-headed, long-faced race and a short, broad- 
headed, broad-faced race. By the union of these, 
British, Irish, French, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
and other European nations have in the main been 
formed, and the only broad distinctions are that 
in the northern countries of Europe the blonde 
elements are more prominent than the brunettes, 
which are dominant in the southern countries, and 
that in the middle of Europe, from the Urals to 
Portugal, the broad-headed elements preponderate. 
In the United Kingdom the long, or dolichocephalic, 
type of head is quite general, although Uie broad, or 
brachycephalic, also exists. The blonde and brunette 
complexions are perhaps equal in number, and it may 
be roundly said that as a people we are derived chiefly 
from the long-headed blondes and brunettes. This 
view of the European races is, of course, at variance 
with the old hypothesis of successive immigrations of 
“Aryans” from Asia, so eloquently advocated by 
Professor Max Miiller, and hastily adopted into politics, 
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literature, and art. The primitive Arysm, with his 
long train of waggons and all his household, emigrate 
ing towards the setting sun is becoming a mere myth 
of the scientific imagination. Further, it is a curious 
homily on the long antagonism which has existed 
between the so-called “ Celtic ” and “ Teutonic ” in- 
habitants of these islands to find that according to 
science there is no radical difference between them. 
The Irish, for example, consist mainly of the tall, 
blohde, long-headed type and the short, brunette, long- 
headed type-^in fact, the two types of which the 
l^glfsh .chiefly Ifipsist. . The same may be said of the 
Wellh atid the English. As for the Scotch High- 
l^dera and the Lowland Scotch, the difference is one 
of language and habits rather than of race ; and it is 
much the same with the people of Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland. 

A Remedy for Bookworms. 

An American naturalist, Mr. Samuel Carman, has 
been studying the bookworms of America, and his 
observations may be useful to librarians. A common 
pest is the Lepisma saccharina or “silver fish,” a liny, 
active; silvery creature, so fond of paste and sizing as 
to riddle whole pages. The “buffalo” or “carpet” 
bug, really a small beetle [Anthrenus varius\ and the 
Blatta Australasia, a voracious cockroach, also play 
havoc with books ; and in the West Indies there is a 
“drummer” cockroach {Biatta gigantea) who not only 
attacks books but their authors. Mr. Carman recom- 
mends pyrethrum powder for keeping av/ay cockroaches 
and the silver fish. Bisulphide of carbon evaporated 
in closed boxes or cases exterminates the buffalo bug, 
and there is a composition containing phosphorus, 
called the “ Infallible water bug and roach extermi- 
nator,” made by a firm in Boston, which he impartially 
recommends. 

A Rubber Door-Catch. 


In this door-catch 
vulcanised rubber is 
employed instead of 
steel. The catch is an 
inch long, and in the 
form of a roller 
mounted on bearings. 



which by means of springs have a certain amount of 


horizontal play. The advantages claimed for it are 


greater elasticity, durability, and comparative noise- 


lessness. The dool- shuts easily and is held secure. 


‘ A Steam Man. 

Professor George Moore, an American inventor, has 
devised a mechanical man actuated by steam, which is 
described and illustrated in an American scientific 
journal. The figure is six-feet high, and made of steel 
in likeness of a mediseval xnight in armour, with the 
top of the funnel concealed by the plumes of his 
helmet, and an escape pipe from his* visor resembling 
a cigar. The trunk of the body contains the furnace, 
boiler, and engine, the limbs the mechanism for walk- 
ing. The figure is intended to pull a carj^and wsflks 
briskly at a pace of five miles an hour. 


Oarborundurn. 

It is claimed for this new material that it can.be used 
to polish glass and even diamonds. It is al compound 
of silicon and carbon, with traces of alumina, lime, 
magnesia, and oxygen, fused together in an electric 
furnace, which is shown in the wood- cut, where B B 
are carbon rods connected to the generating dynamo 
D, and A is a fire-brick crucible or case filled with the 
materials M, for making the new mineral. These are 
50 per cent., by weight, of pine gas-coke carbon, 25 per 
cent, of silica or silicate of alumina, and 25 per cent, 
of salt. The materials are ground and intimately 
mixed, and as they 
are of high resist- 
ance to the current, 
the arc is started 
by a train of con- 
ducting. graphite 
between the car- 
bon points. The 
intense heal of the 
arc fuses them 
into a mass of crystallised carborundum, which forms 
about the arc. ‘ This mass is cooled, washed, 
and crushed, and the crystals of carborundum 
are assorted for use. 

The Scoto-Irish Telephone. 

Ireland and Scotland are now able to converse by 
telephone, as the Post Office have submerged a speak- 
ing cable between Port Kail and Donaghadee. These 
landing places are connected to Glasgow on the one 
hand and Belfast on the other by overland lines, and 
the speaking is very satisfactory. The cable is not 
quite so long as the Dover to Calais one, but is of 
the same type, containing four gutta-percha covered 
conductors sheathed in hemp and iron wires. Under 
the sheathing, however, the conductors are wound with 
a close spiral of brass tape, to keep out the teredo 
worm, which has unfortunately made its appearance 
round our coasts. 

Luminous Colours. 

Ilerr Jacksh, of Triesch in Moravia, has been in- 
vestigating the properties of self-luminous minerals 
with a view of preparing luminous pigments. The 
sulphides of calcium, strontium, barium, and zinc arc 
.all phosphorescent after exposure for a time to light. 
It is best, how^ever, to prepare the sulphide of zinc by 
distillation in a vacuum. The barium salt yields an 
orange phosphorescence, the strontium and zinc sul- 
phides a greenish light. When pure, sulphide of 
calcium gives a yellowish light, and a violet one after 
being raised to a red heat and mixed with a salt of 
bismuth. Thus prepared it keeps its luminosity for about 
forty hours after an exposure .of several seconds. The 
pigments can be fixed on paper by means of a liquid 
made by dissolving 8,000 grains of pure white gelatine 
in half q gallon of warm water, and adding 800 grains 
of glycerine to three pbunds of th<e soluiloh. When 
the luminous colour to be exposed to the open air, 
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it should be mixed with' an equal quantity of sheila^ 
and the painted surface varnished with shellac after it 
is dry. 

Qaustic by Electricity. 

Caustic and pleaching powder are now made by 
electricity at Snodland in Kent. The electric current, 
having an electromotive force of 8o volts, is obtained 
from a dynamo driven by a 50 horse-power engine. 
It is sent through a series of vats, one of which is 
shown in section in the figure. The sides of the vat, 
V, are made of 
slate, and filled 
with salt water. 

The anode, by 
which the cur- 
rent is con- 
ducted to the 
water, is formed 
of pieces of 
gas coke, c c, 
attached by a 
lead backing 
to the metal 
rod, R, to 
which the current is connected. The cathode, by 
which the current leaves the salt water, is of the 
ordinary kind. In passing through the liquid the 
electricity breaks up the salt or chloride of sodium 
into chlorine and caustic soda. The caustic soda 
liquor is drawn off and evaporated into dry caustic, 
which is preserved for sale, and dry salt, which is 
used over again. The chlorine is conducted to milk 
of lime agitators, where it forms chloride of lime or 
bleaching liquor 3 or to an ordinary bleach chamber, 
where it forms bleaching powder by combining with 
lime. The electric process is likely to become of 
general use in many different countries. 
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removing the wooden plug on the top. The knife ji^. 
then inserted, edge upward, between the two leatb^' 
strips as shown, and moved gently backwards stn^ 
forwards as it is pressed downwards to the bottom. 


Home-Made ice Creams. 

There is something peculiarly cooling and refreshing 
in this title. And it is claimed for the ^‘Imperizil’' 
Ice-cream Freezer, which has just secured provisional 
protection, that it makes home-made ices quite pos- 
sible. The freezer consists of a couple of tin cylinders, 
one enclosed in the other, and tursigg readily on a 
central axis. The inner cylinder^ filled with ^the 
mixture to be frozen, its air-tight lid is securely closed, 
and the whole is put into its place within the larger 
cylinder. The space between the two is then filled up 
with a mixture of one part of common salt to three 
parts of broken ice, and the lid is secured. The handle 
on which the machine is revolved is then fixed, and the 
cylinders are turned slowly — five minutes sufficing for 
a pint, and ten for a quart of cream. Wherever ice 
and the prepared powders can be got there ought now 
to be no difficulty about home-made ices, thanks to 
this inexpensive machine. 

An Artist's Carrier. 

The “Eclipse” is the name of a new and very 
handy “carrier” for wet canvases which seems to 
meet a want long felt by artists and art students. It 
is very simple, consisting only of two metal plates, one of 
which is surmounted by a leather handle, and both of 
which are provided with projecting staples which serve, 
to separate the canvases, which are supported by two 
long bands of webbing, in the manner of the ordinary 
rug- strap. 


A New Knife-Cleaner. 

Our engraving represents a new knife-cleaner, which 
is easy to use and very satisfactory. It is clamped 
to a table and polishing powder supplied to it by 



Prize Competitions. 

In the Four-Part Story Competition the manuscripts 
have all been before the judges, and the award will be 
published in our August number. In the Ballad 
Competition and the Music Competition the entries 
are already closed as we go to press, and before this 
number is issued the Photographic Landscape Com- 
petition will also be closed. In all these cases the 
awards will be made as quickly as possible. 

Intending competitors in the Short Story Com- 
petition are reminded that July 3rd is the latest dMe 
for receiving entries. 


** The Crown of the Year.^^ 

The Extra Summer Number of Cassell's Maga- 
zine under this title isjkow ready at all booksellers’' 
and bookstalls. It contains a complete holiday novel, 
“ Hard to Please,” by Frances Haswell, several shorter 
contributions, and a “ New Season's Fashion-Budget,” 
specially written for this number by a lady corre- 
spondent, and copiously illustrated by photographs, 
from life by Vere Brodie. 
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WITHIN MV GARDKN. 

@ UMMER lig.hts the sapphire sky, 
Winds are softly blowing j 
Brightest blossoms far and nigh 
In my shining garden lie, 

All around me glowing ; 

Yet, my rose ! for thee 1 sigh— 
Winds are softly blowing. 

Robed in silver, sweet and fair, 

Sway the lilies, breathing S 

Tender whispers on the air ; 

Crowns of gold the pansies wear, 
Velvet grasses wreathing ; 
Rosalys, I wait thee there— 

Mid the lilies’ breathing. 

Corne thou to the jasmine bower, 
Where the dews are gleaming, 
(Loth to die in radiant hour) 
Clinging like the pearly dower ^ H 
On bride-bosom beaming ; 19 

Thou of all the world the flower ! » 
Come where dews are gleam ing.R 

’Mid carnations’ burning hue 
Come, my summer bringing ! ^ 

List— from yonder cloudless blue, I 
Echoed in my heart so true, I 
I Notes of love are ringing I H 
Come the scented hedges through— ■ 
Come, my summer bringing. I 

In my garden shalt thou stray I 
Twined with fadeless posies — * B 
Flow’rets dark as ruby-ray, H 

Blushing like the dawn of day, ■ 

Pale as when it closes— H 

Come, and here for ever stay 9P 
Queen of all the roses ! K 

M. S. Haycraft. ■ 
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HER PLACE IN THE BOAT. 


(From a drawing by Percy Ta^kant.) 





THE PEOPLE’S FAIR. 

BY F. M. HOLMES. 



the bargain-hunter will 
exactly any price he 
likes. 

“ Have those scales 
any weights ? ” 

“Weights, guv’nor? 
Yus, two pounds.” 

“What is the price?” 

“ Eight-and-six.” 

You walk away. 
Eight shillings and six- 
pence may be cheap, 
or it may be dear ; but 
it strikes you as rather 
dear for the big 
People’s Fair. Per- 
haps the vendor thinks 
so too, for he roars 
after you, no doubt 
prepared to take less. 
But you do not want 
the scales, and you 
walk on. There are 
hundreds of other 
things to see, and some 
of them are u ndoubtcdly 
cheap — very cheap. 

There arc eye- 
glasses, for instance, at 
sixpence a pair,. If 
they happen to suit 
your sight, they are a 
bargain indeed ; if not, 
they are dear at any 
price. 


O M E on, 
buyers! 
any price 
ye like!” 

“ T u p - 
pence ? ” 

“ Fo’pence.” 

Both sides stick 
to their text, and 
the bargain, like 
the particular dish 
you want at the 
restaurant, is, in 
waiters’ language, 
soon “hoff.” 

“ Sort ’em out 
cheap ; any price 
ye like !” 

The cry, with 
variations, echoes 
all around you ; but 
notwithstanding the 
frequent invitatiom 
not find everything at 


“ If any gentleman can’t deal off me,” says a soft, 
seductive voice, “ they can’t deal off anybody.” 

Her face is as pleasant as her voice, and, with a boy 
by her side, she presides over a wide expanse of 
heterogeneous articles. 

She is evidently of opinion that the fascinations of 
the fair sex need not be confined to the drawing-room. 
Sitting there in the open Cattle Market, with a man’s 
coat round her knees and her little son beside her, she 
appears as much at ease and as gracious to those 
about her as if she were dispensing tea in a cosy, 
lamp-shaded apartment at Kensington. 

A man is bargaining with her for a number of 
yellow-looking knobs, such as might be used for 
the adornment of cheap bedsteads ; and her smile 
is so agreeable and her words so good-natured that 
she gets her price and makes you believe it is the 
cheapest in the market. And she gives one knob 
extra to clear the lot out, with such an air of good- 



' A MAN IS BARGAINING WITH HER FOR A NUMBER OF YELLOW-LOOKING KNOBS. 
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“many, of course, deal in old clothes and draperies.’' 


tempered generosity that the bargain appears doubly 
satisfactory. 

Quite a number of feminine vendors adorn the Fair. 
Many, of course, deal in old clothes and draperies of 
various kinds. One has wreathed her head in an 
amber-coloured handkerchief and muffled herself up in 
great-coats, for the day is cold. Out of the amber- 
tipped mountain of clothes appears her foce as though 
carved in red wood, and grinning at the jokes of the 
bystanders. 

“ I can't do it, my dear girl,'* says another, with a 
touch of feminine vehemence and a dash of good- 
nature. “ IVe had to work all day for nothin' so far ; 
so " — giggling here just as though she were a fashion- 
able boarding-school miss — *‘so I can’t go on doing it— 
can I ? Now, here is a nice warm jacket for half-a- 
crown,” and by-and-by, after more asseverations of 
“ my dear girl," a bargain appears to be struck. 

Not far off a faded woman sits overlooking faded 
pictures. She has not the pleasant grace of the 
Queen of the Yellow Knobs, or the red-faced grin of 


the amber-lipped mountain, or ^the good-natured vehe- 
mence of “my dear girl,'* and she sits silent and 
alone. But truth to tell, her pictures do not seem 
likely to add to the gaiety of home. 

Where is the People's Fair ? and what is it ? 
Curiously enough, it is held at the Islington Cattle 
Market, on Fridays when the cattle do not perform. 
But its connection with cattle seems of the vaguest and 
slenderest. 

As to what the Fair is, one may say that almost 
everything is sold there, from horses to flowers, from 
carts and cabs to rusty keys. Here is a man offering 
in a weak voice four dirty white plates for threepence, 
and he puts a penny on the top plate by way of extra 
inducement. 

“ Cheap lot, that," says a man in the crowd, winking 
at me. 

He evidently thinks I am a smart man like himself. 
I beam on him with my usual genial smile, and he 
appears much gratifled. 

Large pieces of floor-cloth are going at ridici^lous 
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prices. They are sold by Dutch 
auction : a cheap-jack sort of 
business, in which the excited 
vendor commences at a high 
price and comes down low. 

“ Look hyar,” shouts one man 
with stentorian voice, “here’s 
linolyuin for you ; ’tain’t stickin’-plaster 
you’re buyin’ ! Here’s quality, ’tain’t brown d 

paper. Ah ! look out, there ! ” he cries, ^ 

as the piece of “ linolyum ” he throws down 
nearly knocks someone over. “ I’ve 
killed ten men here to-day ! ” 

“There— spread it out ; let ’em see it, let ’em feel 
it !” he shouts to his assistant. “ Ten shillin’ for that 
lot ” — a piece, say, nine feet by six — “nine shillin’, eight, 
seven-and-six, seven, six-and-six, six, five ! Coin’ at 
five shillin’ ? Why, I niver see sich a lot 0’ pipple ! 
Five shillin’ ! ” And he smacks the “linolyum ” vigor- 
ously with loud sounding blows, finally banging a 
small piece on the cart in which he stands, to em- 
* phasise his statements and attract attention. 

Five shillings is his price for this piece, and he 
generally gets his price whatever it may be, though a 
few pence may now and again be thrown off to stimu- 
late languid buying. 




‘‘here’s linolyum for you!*” 
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“she has 


TURNED OVER AND CONSIDERED PRETTY NF-ARLY EVERY OLD 
SAUCEPAN LID IN THE MARKET *’ (/>. 646). 


Oil-cloth vending is quite a favourite trade at the 
People’s Fair. There were three big establishments 
at it one foggy afternoon. A fiian stands 
on the waggon which has brought the 
^ / remnants, and with much volubility and 

“go” and excitement disposes of the 
pieces one after another. If one piece 
fails to take at his upset price, down it 
goes for the present and up comes an- 
other in its place. 

Stay— here is noise, here is racket ! We 
are near the horse-fair now. Here the 
sorry knackers are galloped vigorously up 
and down, sometimes harnessed to ram- 
shackle carts and carriages, sometimes 
alone. There are no second-hand shirts 
to be sold here, no bargaining for two- 
penny-halfpenny bundles of remnants, no 
half-crown jackets ; but there is a very 
“ second-hand ” look about the horses. 

It is surprising, the prices at which 
EVERY OLD somc of thcsc poor screws change owners, 
and surprising, too, how the poor brutes 
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are made to gallop hither and thither, to exhibit some 
appearance of vigour and spirit. But look at them 
as they all stand together, waiting for purchasers, and 
note how the ribs show through their starved, lean sides. 

Ponies and donkeys are here too, for the coster- 
mongers. Indeed, we might call it the costermonger’s 
horse fair, the Tattersall’s of the poorer classes. 

Barring the horses, the observant eye can distinguish 
three or four main divisions or classes of goods in this 
extraordinarily large and heterogeneous collection. 
There are, for instance, all kinds of odds and ends of 
household and domestic furniture, things which have 
been picked up for next to nothing in lots at auctions, 
and ranging from an old tall clock, which has ticked 
off the hours for years and years in some well-to-do 
family, down to saucepan lids and locks. 

Then there are the second-hand clothes and rem- 
nant dealers of every description, including our 
vivacious friends of the oil-cloth trade. But thirdly, 
there are persons who deal in apparently new goods. 
Thus, there is a man with a big barrowful of boots 
and shoes. He offers a pair of ladies’ boots for nine- 
pence. He asseverates, and no doubt truly, that at a 
shop half-a-crown or three-and-nine would be 
asked. How then can he sell at ninepence ? He 
gives some ridiculous reason, far removed from the 
real truth, but the probability is he has picked up 
some Svilvage stock or surplus faded goods somewhere, 
and is forcing a sale by cheap-jack manceuvres and 
extraordinarily low prices. 

Another man is a button-fancier, as a costermongerish 
kindof young fellow somewhat contemptuously calls him 
as he passes by. Scores of cards and boxes of buttons 
adorn the ground where cattle usually congregate. 
Perhaps the buttons are old-fashioned and out-of-date 
— upon such a delicate point a male chronicler must 
not pronounce too decidedly — and the vendor has got 
them cheap. But there they are, and there are the 
fair sex looking at them. 

Yet another has bundles of lace or embroidery, and 
another, sponges — large pieces, some of them which he 
offers at threepence apiece. A fourth will have 
brushes and broom-heads, a fifth a barrowful of socks, 
or of caps, or collars, and of those little shirt-fronts 
popularly called dickies. 

Then there are a few other things that cannot exactly 
be classed in any of these departments. There are the 
flower, and bulb, and plant sellers ; there are the fish 
vendors, offering perhaps six kippers for twopence; 
the coffee-stall dealers, and the cobblers’ barrows. 

These last are filled with odd pieces of leather, each 
marked with its price — sevenpence-halfpenny and so 
on. Some offer cards of boot-protectors at real or 
assumed wonderfully cheap prices. Boot-protectors, 
it may be explained, arc little pieces of iron which may 
be flxed pn any part of the sole when it begins to wear. 

“ Tuppence for three cards o’ boot-perteckters. Every 
plate stamped, can’t buy cheaper in the market,” etc., 
etc. 

Another man close by offers with the “ pcrteckters ” 
little bundles of bristles with which the cobbler draws 
his thread through the holes in stitching. 


Have a box, my dfear ? ** cries another— “ a salt- box 
for tuppence ! ” 

“ A dust-pkn apd brush for threepence I ” sings out 
a third. “ A pair o* pictures for tuppence 1 An 
eighteetipenny walking-stick for fo’pence 1 ” 

So they ring around you, the cries of the Fair. 

There seems everything at this wonderful fair^ and 
it is increasing. Pedlars and cheap-jacks congregate 
at horse-fairs and cattle-markets in the country, and 
London, not td‘ behindhand, must beat the lot at its 
Friday Fair at Islington. The vendors are permitted 
to come in about nine o’clock in the morning, and each 
vendor pays sixpence for his or her standing, and they 
may remain by garish flare of naphtha light until nine 
or ten at night. There is no eight-hours movement 
here. 

But what can possibly be the use of myriads of these 
bits of old iron, broken saucepans, and so forth ? The 
ingenuity of the poor supplies an answer. The little 
daughter of Susan Clreen cracks the himiiy cook-pot, or 
her son treads heavily on its lid and smashes it quite out 
of shape. Of course it should not have been on the 
floor, but that is an insignificant detail. Susan taps 
him on the head somewhat vigorously to remind him 
that saucepan lids arc not paving stones and then when 
Friday comes she sallies forth to the Fair. 

In her pocket she carries a measurement of that 
cook-pot. She likes going to the Fair quite as much 
as her wealthier sisters love shopping at the West-End 
or visiting the Stores. And there is so much more to 
see at the Fair. 

She strolls about enjoying herself mightily. In time 
she has examined and turned over and considered 
pretty nearly every old saucepan lid in the market, and 
finally, the shades of evening drawing on, she decides 
upon one. She pays an odd copper or so for it and 
departs in triumph. The Green’s family cook-pot 
resumes its career. 

In the same way all kinds of bits of old iron, wheels, 
and keys are bought for fitting into new, or repairing old 
machines, utensils, and locks. Here is a man trotting 
away with a fender, and exhibiting much satisfaction in 
doing so. Here is another trundling home a couple of 
cart wheels ; yet another hurrying away with a*quccr- 
looking sewing machine. Those long bars of iron are 
the axles or springs of carts. They will be purchased 
to build into other vehicles. 

Some vendors patch up things themselves to sell. 
The spout of one broken teapot is soldered to the 
sound but spoutless body of another, and fetches a 
fair price. One or more sound brooms may be made 
out of the partially bald pates of half-a-dozen others. 
There seems no limit to the handy ingenuity with 
which new articles are made out of old. 

No doubt the rage for cheapness forms one of the great 
attractions of the People’s Fair. But there are other in- 
ducements. People like fairs ; they enjoy the noise, the 
bustle, the variety. The East has its bazaars, Russia its 
Nijni- Novgorod, and though London has lost its Bar- 
lholome*w’s, yet another gigantic fair, but shorn of its 
Richardson’s Show, has grown up on Friday at the 
Cattle Market at Islington. 
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D AVEN ANT. 


By 8. SOUTBLAliL BONB, Author of “ The Manager of Mansion Mills.” 



CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A NEW-FOUND FRIEND. 

lARGARET DRAY- 
TON was much 
depressed by the 
reports of the ab- 
scondin};^ and sui- 
cide of the manager 
of Wheal Tintinna- 
bulum Mine. She 
had very little doubt 
that the story was 
true, and as little 
doubt that the 
proofs of Davenant’s innocence were totally lost. 

As for Davenant, he had fallen back into his old 
state of lethargic despair, from which his examination 
had for a time roused him. The length of time which 
had elapsed without any result of that examinafton, 
and the hopelessness of ever again seeing those kind 
eyes that had once looked so pitifully on him, and 
that seemed to belong to some happy past of which 
only a vague and indefinable memory now remained, 
were re-acting unfavourably upon him. Yet, hopeless 
as it was, his passion for his unknown love was the 
only thing which saved him from complete relapse — 
the solitary hope that one day, in spite of all that was 
between them, they would meet again. He would 
gladly have gone back to the harder work iu the fresh 
air and the comparative liberty of the stoneworkers’ 
gang for the chance of seeing once more that dear 
face. Sometimes in the thick fogs visions of escape 
crossed his mind, only to be dismissed as soon as 
formed. Bad as life was in the prison, what could it 
be for him outside : a hunted criminal, starting from 
his own shadow and shrinking from every voice ? Bad 
as things were, they were better than liberty with de- 
gradation, and separation from her whom, for want of 
a natne, he called his “ dear vision.” 

Even in a prison one may be “ in ” or “ out ” of 
society. And at Portland Davenant was not “in 
society ; which was not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing of what the “society ” was composed. He was not 
“ free ” of the guild of thieves and burglars, who con- 
sidered therhselves the ^litc of the] assemblage within 
the prison walls. But life is insupportable without 
companionship of some kind ; and, though it seemed 
strange, Davenant had found a companion — he could 
not say friend — but, at least, a man who was tolerable 
enough to be a companion. 

Like Davenant, he was of a different type from the 
scoundrels y/ho formed the vast majority of the 
prisoners. He was a mild-mannered, well-spoken 
man, of exemplary conduct as a prisoner, and was, 
therefore, in the enjoyment of several privileges 
awarded for good behaviour. He and Davenant had 


talked together in the time allotted for recreation on 
Sunday afternoons, and they had formed a kind of 
friendship. It was a relief to converse with a man 
whose intelligence was more on a level with his own : 
who could and did talk sensibly, and whose conversa- 
tion was free from the oaths and disgusting ribaldry of 
the others. 

Davenant learned with surprise that his companion 
contrived to get news of the outer world much more 
frequently than by the regulation letter and visit, once 
in three, four, or six months, as the case might be. 

“ It is done, you know, for a consideration. But I 
have to be specially careful, or I should lose my privi- 
leges, and perhaps get a taste of the punishment cells. 
You would think your own quite a gentleman’s resi- 
dence, fitted with every convenience, after a day or 
two of the others.” 

“Were you ever sent to one, then.’” asked Davenant, 
with some surprise. 

“No ; but 1 have learned all about them, and I have 
once seen them.” 

“ But about the * post office,’ as you call it ?” asked 
Davenant. 

“You sec, it is only those with money and friends 
outside who are able to use it. 1 have both ; and it 
is to their interest to communicate with me now and 
again, and they do it. But it is a difficult job, and 
takes time ; though, even then, it is not so long as 
waiting three or four months for a letter.” 

“ Well, I am not likely to give mt|ch trouble in that 
way,” said Davenant. “ I have not had a letter nor 
have I seen a friend since I have been here.” 

“No letter, and no friends ? Do you really mean 
that?” 

“ I had only my mother and sister living at the time 
of my sentence ; and the first news I had was that of 
their deaths. I had lost all my money, and the friends 
1 had soon followed. I know no one who would visit 
me here, even if I cared to receive them.” 

“Ah ! that comes of being a gentleman,” said the 
other. “ Gentlefolks are always ashamed of their 
friends if they happen to fall into trouble. Now% cur 
people would stick by one another. That is why, as I 
told you just now, I have both friends and money, 
though I am shut up here. But what are you in for?” 

“I am ‘in’ — as you call it — for fifteen years for 
forgery, which I did not commit.” 

“ 1 can well believe you, though it is not ever>'one 
would say that ; and appearances are always against 
a convict, you know. But I am better able to judge 
than most people, as, curiously enough, I am in for 
the same thing myself, and I should not have creditetl 
you with the ability for it. But perhaps you bungled 
it — which is more likely — and so got caught.” 

“ I neither forged nor bungled. But I was charged 
with it and sentenced.” He would never use the word 
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‘‘convicted”: it seemed like a tacit acknowledgment 
of guilt. “ And here I am, and likely to remain till 
the end of the chapter.” 

“ It is hard lines for you, I own,” said the other. 
“I should be awfully savage if I was in, and knew I 
was innocent. I should be inclined to murder some- 
body, and end it that way. But what was it you were 
charged with ? Will, I suppose ? ” 

“ No ; bills,” returned Davenant laconically. 

“Bills! Ah, I have had something to do with 
them in my time. I could tell you some queer stories 
about bills.” 

“Were they bills that you forged.^” asked Dave- 
nant. 

“No; I was employed to produce some foreign 
notes, and the principals slipped off, and left me to 
pay the piper.” 

“ Employed, you say ? ” rejoined Davenant. “ I 
thought people who forged usually did the work them- 
selves.” 

“ That shows your innocence. Why, it is a pro- 


fession, is forging. Do you think 
that men who want to succeed 
by forgery would use their own 
clumsy fingers ? It is a business- 
like everything else ; if you want 
a thing done well, pay a good work- 
man to do it.” 

“ But in this case the workman, 
as you call him, has the pull — he 
knows the other’s secret.” 

“ And what if he does ? They 
are both in the same boat. They 
must run the risk if they are to 
succeed by forgery.” 

“The risk seems to have been 
all on your side in your case.” 

“ Yes, unfortunately. I was 
caught in the act, and my prin- 
cipals got clean off. I said to the 
police when they took me : ‘ You 
would have done better to let me 
go, and have nailed the others in- 
stead ’ ; and the head, he said as 
much himself. But having got me, 
you see, they couldn’t afford to let 
me go. It was a bank case ; and 
banks have no mercy, you know.” 

“No, indeed,” sighed Davenant, 
as he thought of his own case. 

“ A friend of mine helped me on 
the quiet, paid counsel, and so on. 
Blithe dared not show openly. He 
was mi.\ed up in too many com- 
panies to have it known that he 
was hand and glove with a pro- 
fessional forger. Many and many 
a job I’ve done for him, that would 
make you stare if you knew all. I 
had just finished a little work for 
him when I was taken. Fortu- 
nately for him, he had got the whole 
lot in his hands first, or he and ‘Wheal Tintin’ would 
have smashed up long before this. Perhaps it has, for 
all I know. Anyhow, I should never be surprised to 
sec Jonas walked in here in charge of a warder.”* , 
Davenant started. “ Whom did you say ? ” he asked, 
with a gasp in his breath. 

But at that moment the bell sounded ; and the 
interview was abruptly ended. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

DISCLOSURES. 

All that week Davenant had to endure the torture of 
suspense and expectation. The brief hour accorded 
for conversation on Sunday afternoons had passed all 
too quickly ; nothing more could be known till the 
next Sunday came round. Sundays, as. a rule, were 
real days of rest to him : not merely the cessation of 
toil, but jhat his occupation was, to a certain extent, 
more like that of th^ multitudes outside in the world— 
the feeling of bondage less intense. On week-days he 
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was a convict, working in a condition of slavery : a 
slave humanely treated, fed, and clothed ; but still a 
slave. On Sundays he could do, and was expected to 
do, just as respectable people outside did : that is, go 
to church, and join in the service. 

Not, perhaps, quite as the rest of the world joined 
in it, more or less perfunctorily, but with a real worship 
and enjoyment of what to many is nothing but a 
wearisoipe form. The service in the church, which, 
even with its uncouth surroundings, and still more un- 
couth congregation, was not a gloomy edifice ; the in- 
comparable liturgy, so wonderfully adapted for the 
needs and sorrows of all sorts and conditions of men ; 
the chanting and rough, but hearty, singing of so many 
male voices, accompanied as heartily by a convict 
organist, all helped to raise him for the day out of his 
low estate. 

As Davenant, with the others of his ward, entered the 
church and passed into the square space filled with 
forms, immediately in front of the communion-table 
and under the high pulpit, he caught the eye of his 
companion of the previous Sunday, who looked at him 
with a glance of mute intelligence wnich made his 
heart beat with expectation and excitement. But he 
had to be patient till the afternoon, or he might lose 
the chance altogether. At last the hour struck, and 
they were turned out into the yard of the ward for an 
hour’s relaxation. Without any preliminary, Convict 
220 dashed into the conversation. 

You remember what 1 told you about the post- 
office ? ” 

“ What was that man’s name you were telling me 
of? ” asked Davenant in return, ignoring the post-office 
for that which had the keenest interest for him. 

“ Have patience,” said the other. ‘‘ 1 am coming to 
that. Since I told you of the post-office last week, 1 
have had a letter through it.” 

“You have?” returned Davenant, astonishment 
mastering curiosity. 

“ I have, indeed ; and, what is more, it depends on 
you how I answer it.” 

“Upon me? and can you get an answer out? I 
cannot understand it.” 

“Two questions and a statement. Time is short, 
and I cliw only answer one at a time. Which shall it 
be?” 

“ Go on. I won’t interrupt,” said Davenant im- 
patiently. 

“ Well, in short, I have had a letter, and though the 
writer does not know it, my answer will depend on 
what you say to it. In a word, it is from my old friend 
of Wheal Tintin, Jonas Hawkey.” 

“ The scoundrel 1 ” muttered Davenant. “ What can 
he want ? ” 

“ Wheal Tintin has come to smash, as I always 
thought it would. Jonas is in hiding down here ; and 
he wants to know, in case I am called on to give 
evidence, how much I am disposed to tell.” . 

“Why?” 

“ Because he has found out that, though he managed 
to get down here, he cannot get away ; the port is 
watched too closely, and he can’t hold out for ever. 
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He wants to know whether I will tell all I know, or 
part, or nothing ; as, if 1 keep silence, he would go 
back and stand his trial for the minor offence of 
embezzlement, knowing that they cannot prove forgery 
against him without my evidence.” 

“ And what do you mean to do ? ” asked Davenant 
breathlessly. 

“That is just what I cannot tell at present. As I 
said, it will depend on your answers to my questions. 
Were you convicted on Hawkey’s evidence ? and was 
he at any time a partner with you ? ” 

“ He was my partner, and his evidence had most to 
do with my sentence, though it was not the only thing 
that told against me.” 

“ You were convicted of forging trade bills, being in 
difficulties at the time, and you have always asserted 
your innocence, which you have never been able to 
prove ? ” 

“ That is so,” said Davenant, wondering. 

“ Supposing that I could prove it.” said 220 slowly. 

‘‘You?” 

“ Supposing I could prove that I was the forger of 
those bills ? ” 

“ How can that be? It is cruel to trifle with a man 
in my position.” 

“ Well, I will not trifle with you. Not only did I 
forge those bills for which you were convicted, but 
they were not the first by a good many that I had done 
for Hawkey while he was in your firm— in fact, very 
soon after he was in it.” 

“ The scoundrel ! ” muttered Davenant, with sup- 
pressed passion. “ And I am shut up here, while he 
is at liberty.” 

“ Quietly, or you will get your liberty here stopped ; 
and that is more to the point, I’m thinking.” 

“What do you mean to do? ” asked Davenant, with 
a gasp. 

“ It depends on yourself. 1 told you, if you remem- 
ber, that I had money and friends outside. So 1 have ; 
but I don’t mind telling you now that Hawkey was the 
chief amongst them. But it strikes me that Jonas is 
very nearly at the end of his tether, and 1 think I 
should do better to throw him over and make a clean 
breast of it, because 1 should be on the right side. 
You will get your liberty, and 1 shall have a friend 
outside in you : which will suit me better ; for whether 1 
tell or whether I don’t, it won’t be very long, anyhow, 
before Jonas finds his way in here.” 

“ I cannot imagine how you could stand by and see 
an innocent man sentenced for your crime.” 

“ Bless you ! 1 knew nothing of you. I only knew 
Hawkey, and the job came in the regular way of busi- 
ness. I couldn’t let sentiment stand between me and a 
living, and when I first knew you here, I didn’t know you 
were the man whose writing I had forged. Besides, 
if I make amends for it now, it will be equal, after all. 
You will be free, and 1, who forged the bills, and 
Hawkey, wlio profited by them, will both be here. You 
will be righted, and we shall be punished.” 

“ As if I have not been punished too ! ” said Dave- 
nant, with a groan. “ The degradation, the disgrace ; 
I shall never shake it off ! ” 
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“ Come, cheer up/^ said 220. " You don’t seem like 
a fellow that’s just getting his ticket. It’s me that 
ought to mope, if anybody does, and not you.” 

The hour was just up, and Davenant relapsed into 
silence. It was impossible that his companion should 
sympathise with him in his mental anguish. Penal 
servitude was not any sort of disgrace to No. 220 ; but 
rather a misfortune, ,to be borne as patiently and as 
cheerfully as one could/ “ Poor chap ! he cuts up rough 
— more than I’d have thought — about it,” was his re- 
flection as the bell rang, and they marched in to their 
respective cells : he to think over what he was going 
to tell the governor, Davenant to meditate over the 
prospect of liberty so suddenly opened before him. 

Convict No. 220 was wise in his generation in taking 
time to consider his intended statement. After much 
thought, he decided that all he could safely say was 
that in 18 — , at the instigation of a member of a certain 
firm, he had forged trade bills for a considerable 
amount, and that he had discovered that a convict in 
the same ward as himself was undergoing a sentence for 
the crime which he himself had committed. And if 
he were asked — as he was sure he would be — he would 
say, as was true, that it had come out by degrees in 
the course of their Sunday afternoon talks. 

He had, as he expected, a severe sifting. But, in 
spite of that, the statement, signed by the convict and 
countersigned by the governor, went up to the Home 
Office that night. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

THE SPIDER FINDS A HOLE. 

Margaret Drayton was much depressed by the 
seeming failure of her efforts to release Davenant. 
No trace of Hawkey had been found, with the excep- 
tion of the coat and hat in the wrecked boat. It 
looked, therefore, only too probable that the story was 
true— -that the wTetched man had ended his life, but 
not his crimes ; for he had taken the secret of Dave- 
nant’s innocence with him into another world. 

Madge had an immense fund of perseverance, but 
she had also an intense horror of growing to be what 
she called a woman with a craze.” If this man were 
dead, the prospects of proving Davenant’s innocence 
were, in her opinion, almost hopeless— and a craze it 
must surely be to indulge the hope in such cir- 
cumstances. But just when she had almost brought 
herself to throw up the game and recall her instructions 
to the solicitors, a letter arrived which changed the 
whole face of affairs. 

It was from Matson, who was working for her with 
much zeal, and was to the effect that, feeling consider- 
able doubt as to the fact of Hawkey’s suicide, he had 
investigated the matter for himself ; and, as a boating 
man, had come to the conclusion that there was no 
suicide, but that the whole affair had been most art- 
fully contrived to look like it. Not only that : he and 
a detective who was with him had* tracked a man who 
resembled Hawkey, and who had been traced on the 
day after the supposed suicide as far as Winchester, 
where he was lost. But he was sure he was not dead, 
and that they would ultimately find him. 


This letter had reached them at Weymouth, when 
they were staying for a few days’ change from Port 
land. On the second morning of their stay they wer 
sitting on the Esplanade listening to the band, whei 
a stranger, passing by, turned and seated himself 01 
the vacant end of the bench. 

“By the way,” said the doctor, heedless of th< 
stranger’ s presence, “ a convict made an interesting 
disclosure the other day, so the governor tells me 
confessed that he had forged the bills for which you 
friend was sentenced, Madge.” 

“My word!” said Madge, astonished. “At las( 
then, the truth is out. And we have been working ii 
the dark all this time, thinking that another man wa 
the criminal.” ^ 

“ That, too, may well be,” the doctor replied ; “ fo 
he said he was not the principal, but only the tool 0 
agent of the real criminal. But, whatever may be it 
worth, the statement has been reduced to writing 
signed, and sent to the Home Office.” 

“ What a pity we could not have known ! workin) 
blindfold all the time. Don’t you think I ought t' 
wire to Bax ? ” 

“ I think it would be best to wait for a day or two, 
interposed Mrs. Hurst. “ You may do more harm thai 
good by interfering just now. It might prejudice th 
governor, and also injure Mr. Davenant’s chance c 
release , if another version of the affair reached th 
Home Office.” 

“That is true, certainly,” Madge answered thought 
fully. “ But here is Mr. Matson spending time anj 
money on a wild goose chase, which may be utterl; 
useless even if he succeeds. 1 think I had better wir 
to stop his journey.” 

“ I am not so sure that finding the defaulter will b' 
so useless as you imagine,” said the doctor. “ Fron 
what I was told, I am inclined to think your Mr 
Hawkey was named by the convict as his principal 
and instigator of the forgeries.” 

“ Did he ? Then, if that is so, the wisest course 
certainly, would be to keep quiet.” 

“ Decidedly,” said the doctor. “ And if I were yoi; 
I should defer wiring to that Mr. Matson ; at an; 
rate, till you know a little more. Let him run ; it wil 
do him good at his time of life.” 

“ But, uncle, he is doing it at his own expense ; an^ 
it is not fair to allow it.” 

“ Bless my soul ! What ? Another victim, eh ? 
exclaimed the doctor. “ Surely there is not a thin 
partner in the firm ? ” 

Madge’s indignant answer was not made, at leas 
just then ; for the invalid rose up hastily, happening 
as he did so, to kick Madge’s foot unmercifully. Sir 
did not recognise him as Hawkey, though she di< 
as their fellow-passenger from Dorchester of a fev 
nights aga 

He was more alarmed by what he had heard than b] 
anything that had happened in the course of hi; 
journey. His first impulse had been to move awa^ 
from .where he was sitting ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced him that, even if his story was known U 
some in Weymouth, evidently he was not, or it woulc 
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not have been told' in his presence. So he remained 
to hear all that was to be said on the matter, and was 
rewarded by finding that nothing was to be done for a 
day or two. The delay was enough for him, and 
would enable him to get away promptly, yet without 
undue hurry. 

Having packed his trunk, he carried it to a cer- 
tain inn-yard in the town, with directions to be for- 
warded to an address in the village of Chesiltbn, just 
under the Portland 
cliffs. After this 
he went back to 
his lodgings, and 
smoked peacefully 
till the dusk of the 
afteVnoon, when he 
started to walk to 
Portland. 

At this house 
Hawkey knocked : 
not loudly, but con- 
fidently. The door 
was opened by a 
comely but stalwart 
young girl, who 
bade him enter, 
and instantly closed 
the door behind 
him. 

“ Zo ’ee be come 
over, be ’cc, Mr. 

Hawkey.? I thought 
'cc be a- coming,’^ 
she said, pointing 
to his trunk, “vor 
Scriven left he a 
while agone, an’ 
zaid you’d be up 
beyore night. 

V aather’ 11 be 
whoam zoon now ; 
heVe a - been a- 
vishen en the bay. 

The mackerel wer 
zeen out ther this 
mornen ; an’ he an’ 
his meates have a- 
been out all day 
with them. You be 
come to zee I about 
they letters, mayhap 
I wer up along ther 
yet.” 

No, Polly,” said Hawkey, in reply, “and it wont 
be, either, now. I was a fool to write, and can’t 
imagine what could have possessed me to do it. In- 
stead of answering, Davies has told the governor 
everything ; and I’m off double-quick, as soon as the 
coast is clear.” 

The girl drew a long breath, and gazed at Hawkey 
with pity in her eyes. “Eh, Mr. Hawkey; but you 
do be in a fix. What’s to do now ?” 



‘‘ I suppose I’m safe here, Polly, for a few days : till 
your father could take me off?” 

“Zafer here than Weymouth, zure. But then, if 
thic ther lyin’ thief Davies have a-told he ov us about 
they letters, they’d look vor ’ee here as like as not.” 

“ You think he has ? ” asked Hawkey anxiously. - 
“ Us caan’t zay vor zartain. If he have a-told vor 
one thing, he mid vor t’other.” 

“ I think he would scarcely tell about the letters ; I 

don’t see what end 
would be gained. 
But there : I don’t 
see what he had to 
gain by telling of 
my matters. But 
he has done it.” 

“And you do 
hear that in Wey- 
mouth ?” demanded 
the girl. 

“Yes. I was 
sitting on the Es- 
planade this morn- 
ing, and some 
people on the same 
bench were talking 
of it. They did not 
know me, nor I 
them ; but it was 
notice to quit. So 
I packed up and 
came here. The 
Jersey boats won’t 
be safe for awhile 
now, I’m thinking.” 

“ I should zay 
not. But there be 
vaather knocken ; 
he do know more 
than I, an’ he’ll tell 
’ee what ’tis best.” 


zo V.lv BE COME OVER, BE 'EE, MR. HAWKEY?”’ 


but there be none as yet. 
to-day, but it bain’t ther 


CHAPTER THE 
THIRTEENTH. 

A SAFE SHELTER. 

John Randolph 
repeated his daugh- 
ter’s questions as to 
the object of 
Hawkey’s visit. “ I know naught about your doens, 
an’ dwoant care to know,” said he. “W’hat do ee 
w'ant we to do ? ” 

“Weymouth is too hot for me just now ; and I want 
to know if you can keep me quiet for a few days, and 
then take me over to France ? ” 

“ I could take ’ee over dree days hence, but not 
bevore ; an’ not then, if wind didden hold good. My 
meates be aal a’ter mackerel now, an’ us must teake 
they as they come, or not at all.” 

“ I would make it worth your while to go at once,” 
Hawkey answered. 
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“ 'Ees, zo ’ee mid, vor I ; but they other chaps do 
have a share, too. An* us couldn’t teake boat bcvore 
they’d a done with she. No, I couldn’t go under dree 
days’ time.” 

“ And then it may be too late,” said Hawkey. “ 1 
must find some other way.” 

“ I wouldn’t advise *ce to do that. You do best bide 
quiet here.” 

“ Vaather,” interposed Polly. Mr. Hawkey mussen 
bide here ; if Davies have a’ told the governor about 
they letters, he have a’ told about we, an’ they would 
be zure to look here vor ’en. Teake ’en to the grot ; he 
be zaafe there till you do come vor ’cn.” 

“ And if it came on to blow in the bay ? ” 

“Why, then I could teake cn over to Church Cove, 
an’ you could borrow Peter Flow’s boat, an’ teiike en 
off vrom there.” 

“ More risk vor’n there, mind. He do have eyes on 
en there, Polly.” 

“ Only if it do blow, vaatlier. Besides, he must go by 
night, and if he do miss now, there be a day lost, and 
a day’s more risk to en.” 

“ Polly is right, Randolph,” returned Hawkey. “ I 
can’t afford to run any needless risk. If Davies has 
mentioned your name, you will be looked up, as sure 
as fiite.” 

“ ’Tis little they’d get out ov I,” said Randolph. 

“ Except they got me, and 1 think that is as much 
as they want at present.” 

“ Well, if ’lis to be, the sooner the better,” was Ran- 
dolph’s answer, by which he did not mean Hawkey’s 
capture, but simply that he yielded to his daughter’s 
judgment. “ Get I the things, Polly, and you do take 
the lantern, and lat he go up yonder in the loft. Pull 
the ladder up after ’ee,” he added to Hawkey, “an’ 
when so be’s I whistle, come to the window.” 

Hawkey obeyed, and found himself in a dark loft, 
with plenty of loose hay lying about, and, in default of 
light, lay down to rest, as the safest way of passing the 
time. All was quiet below as he listened for the sound 
of any fresh comer in the fear lest, after all, he should 
be tracked. But all was quiet, and after half an hour’s 
delay, which seemed more like three hours, he heard 
Randolph’s whistle just outside the window, which, to 
his surprise, he found to be almost level with the 
ground, which at the back of the house sloped upwards 
so steeply that a very few steps g*ave access to the 
loft. 

A glint from a dark lantern in Polly’s hand gave him 
light enough to descend. Outside, he found John 
Randolph with a big bundle slung over his shoulder, 
and a stout stick in his hand. Polly, armed with a 
similar weapon, carried the dark lantern. Hawkey 
was furnished with a shepherd’s crook, which served 
the purpose of an alpenstock, and proved before the 
end of the journey much more useful than he imagined 
at the beginning. 

Unencumbered by any load, he followed his guides 
in silence. In the dark, he had no notion of where he 
was going, except that the path was always upward, 
and never down. Up steep slopes of grass, and along 
narrow paths between rocks, then through a deserted 


quarry and over great mounds of dSrts shot from the 
cliffs above, it rose till it ended, or seemed to end, 
abruptly at a projecting rock. Round this his guides 
went by the aid of holes cut in the side, Hawkey fol- 
lowing with trembling but desperate steps. On the 
other side a few yards more brought them to a cavity 
in the cliff which had evidently been enlarged by 
human hands. Into this they passed, and when fairly 
inside, Polly turned on the light from the dark lantern. 
Randolph threw down his bundle with an exclamation 
of relief, and taking off his fur cap, mopped his head 
with his handkerchief, saying — 

“ There, you do be upzides wi’ anybody now, Mr. 
Hawkey. ’Tis lonesome, vor zure ; but you be zeafe 
so long’s you do bide here. Tidden everyone as would 
a coined round Comben’s Nose in daylight, let alone 
darkness.” 

“ My word ! no,” said Hawkey. “ I wonder how I 
got round.” 

“ Come, vaather,” said practical Polly, “ let’s show 
Mr. Hawkey where he do be to bide.” So saying, she 
went forward into the gloom of the cave, and Hawkey 
saw, as she advanced with the lamp, that there was a 
huge heap of dried seaweed in a corner, and a rough 
table and bench. Randolph undid -the bundle, pro- 
duced Hawkey’s trunk, a couple of rugs, some bread, 
the half of a cold joint of meat, and a bottle of real 
French brandy, which probably had never paid duty, 
and pointed out a tiny but constant trickle of water 
in the cave which would supply the needful mixing for 
his grog. 

“ You won’t starve for a day or two,” said Randolph. 
‘‘ Polly shall bring ’ce zomc more bevore ’ee wants 
it.” 

“And how long will it be before you come for me ? ” 
asked Hawkey. 

“’A caan’t zay to-night, but Polly shall bring ’ee 
word when ’tis ; and now us’ll be off, as it’s a longish 
bit to go.” 

“ Are you going back round that rock ? ” asked 
Hawkey. 

“ No other way ’cept you wer let over top o’" cliff. 
No, Polly an’ me’ll get back zeafe, no fear, ^(/good- 
night to ’ee, an’ make yourself as comfey as a’ can. 
Mr. Hawkey.” ' 

And with Polly’s added farewell, they disappeared 
into the darkness. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

THE SPIDER TRIES TO NEGOTIATE. 

It is curious that a swindler like Hawkey should be 
reiving so implicitly on the faith and honour of this 
Portland fisherman. A rogue and cheat himself, he 
felt he was safe, so far as bravery, honour, and intelli- 
gence could ensure safety. Randolph himself was a 
singular compound of scrupulous honour and utter 
contempt for the law, so far as it condemned what he 
had been brought up to regard as no wrong. In his 
boyhood he had been a smuggler, and there was 
hardly a foot of the Dorsetshire coast from Lyme to 
Durlstone that he did not know ; and he was popu- 
larly, and not altogether mistakenly, supposed to be 
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willing to smuggle again if he could see his way clear 
to a profit. 

Polly was her father’s true daughter, with all his 
courage, nearly all his strength, and much more than 
his share of brains. To her common sense Hawkey 
owed his present safety ; and to her courage and 
vigilance he owed his daily supplies of food. 

The first day in the cave passed very wearily. He 
had enough to eat and drink, but he wanted for a 
change just what he could not have — a cup of coffee: 
which he had not got ; and if he had, there were no 
means of boiling it, and he must, therefore, do without. 
As the sun went down he got a glimpse of the 
western land, which in certain lights stands out so 
beautifully on the opposite side of the bay. The haze 
of the morning had disappeared ; in its stead a violet- 
tinted vapour lay on the western horizon, out of which 
the distant hills seemed to rise like islands. The 
coast between Lyme and Seaton came into view ; 
and more tp the south, forty miles away, were what 
sailors call the Highlands of Devonshire, being the 
mountainous plateau of Dartmoor in the centre of the 
county, its three highest peaks standing up purple 
against an orange sky. To the left of them lower 
ranges of hills sloped down to the coast ; and at the 
extremity of Torbay was the Start, appearing like an 
island in the western sea. 

Then, as the light began to fade the beautiful view 


grew dim, and gradually vanished. The air became 
chill with dew ; and Hawkey went inside his den, and 
sat waiting for the girl’s firm footsteps bringing him 
food and news. 

An hour or so after dark she stepped into the cave 
with her load. She brought him fresh provisions and 
some papers, which were almost as welcome as the 
food, so anxious was he to know what was passing in 
the world from which he had fled. 

“ You must bide quiet one more day,’ she said, 
‘‘an’ after that vaathcr thinks he can take’ceofif. The 
moon’s gone ; an’ the cutter be free then. I shall 
tell ’ce to-morrow night vor zartain.” 

“That is good, Polly. That is the best news Tve 
heard for a long while.” 

“Maybe 'lis,’’ said the girl; “but you do have to 
give vaather his price.” 

“ I don’t mind, Polly. Anything in reason to get 
away. Once in Spain, I can snap my fingers at every- 
body.” 

“ Vaather wants vivfty pound vor the job ; and the 
w’uth of the boat— a hundred pound. That’s to be en 
my keepin’ till I have ’n zeiife back.” 

“A hundred pounds ! Polly, surely the fifty would 

do?” 

“No, ’twoan't do, Mr. Hawkey, I tell ’ee plaen. 
Vaather shan’t ztir without it. You may get zeiife 
across; an’ he may be a-drownded comen’ back. Vou 
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may try zome other way if ^ee dwoan’t like this ; but 
vaather shan’t budge without, and zo 1 tell *ee.” 

It was Polly’s plan to manage all bargains of this 
nature for her father; she succeeding'— as women 
usually do— in getting a better price. She could read 
Hawkey s character, too, better than her father ; and 
she knew he would be but a child in the ex-financier’s 
hands, 

“It’s Hobson’s choice,” answered Hawkey. “ If it 
must be, it must be. But it is a large sum.” 

“ Let ‘un be, then, if ’ee dwoant like on. Us 
bain’t the vo’k to be beaten down like you do beat 
they City vules down. It’s pay or go with us.” 

“All right, Polly. I didn’t mean to offend, I’m 
sure, ril pay what is right ; and 1 know you won’t 
ask for more. Only, remember, Tve got to make a 
start in a foreign country.’’ 

“ I dwoan’t forget, either. But you mid a-started 
square in >our own land if you’d a mind to’t ; and no 
need to go on the hide and zeek at all.” 

They were hard words and true ; but yet, only what 
his conscience had told him many times lately. But 
he was in a cleft stick : he could do nothing but go on, 
in spite of conscience. He could not go back, even if 
he would. Restitution — but at what a cost ! He 
shuddered for himself when he thought of the life to 
which he had consigned Davenant without even a 
twinge of remorse. And now, too, when on the verge 
of success. No ; it was impossible. Polly recalled 
him from hi^ thoughts with the practical question— 

“ Shall I tell vaather you agree ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly, Polly. And tell him the sooner he 
comes the better. We shall not quarrel about terms.” 

“ You’d best not,” said Polly sententiously. “ You 
be ready to-morrow night, in case vaather could come 
a day zooncr. Good-night to ’ce.” 

Another night, and another weary day passed. 
When at last it grew dark, he shaded his lamp so as 
to throw no light outside ; and went, for the first time 
that day, to the little ledge at the entrance of the cave. 

There was nothing to be seen or heard, except that 
the wind occasionally howled in the recesses of the 
cave, and felt more chilly and damp. But the sea 
was quiet ; and he earnestly hoped that Randolph 
would choose the night for the venture. 

A step was heard, and Polly made her appearance 
with her usual bundle. 

“ Be ’ee ready ? ” she asked. “ V^aather have a- 
made up his mmd to start to-night. The mwoen be 
gone ; an’ though weather bain’t promisen, vaather 
thinks he do go to-night. If it comes on to blow mid 
be a week or more bevore us could get ee ofi" 

“Oh, horrible !” said Hawkey. “I’m ready now, 
Polly.” 

“That’s right,” she replied ; “but you do have to 
bide still a bit. Vaather won’t be off here vor’n hour 
yet. An’ you do have to zettle wi’ I vu’st ; an’ you 
must have zupper, too ; I have a-brought zome vor 
’ee.” 

“ You are a good girl, Polly ; you ought to get a 
good husband,” returned Hawkey gallantly. 

“ Maybe a shall ; maybe a shan^t,” was her reply. 


“Anyhow, I wouldn’t wed a zity man vor all the 
world, if they do have to hide and zeek lik’ you.” 

“ You would take a deal of beating, though, Polly;” 
returned Hawkey. 

“ Beating ! ” retorted Polly. “ I’d lik’ to zee the 
man who could drash 1. Ees fai ! a woulden try’t a 
zccond time ! ” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that at all, Polly. No husband 
worth anything would think of it.” 

“ 1 should think not ; nor woman neither. I wer 
coortin’ woonce with a man, one of vaather’s meiites ; 
an’ 1 zee’d en one night in Portland Fair, a-walken 
with another woman. So I up an’ hit her en the poll ; 
an’ down she went, zo like’s a bullock. He turned 
round, like en a maze. ‘ Ees, ’tis 1,’ 1 said. 

‘ Choose between us.’ An’ a turned round and walked 
up the hill alongside o’ I, as meek as milk. But his 
meates wer all a-jeeren and a-chaffen of en, zo I told 
en to go. I didn’t want a man who was jackass to’s 
friends. An’ he went sharp, too, and got back to his 
girl as she was vule enough to take en. But they 
didden ztop in Portland.” 

“ No. Best not, 1 should say,” returned Hawkey. 

“ Well, now to business,” said Polly, as quick with 
her wits as with her fists. “You’ve a-got to give I a 
hundred and vivty pounds, Mr. Hawkey. ’Tis vivty 
vor the passage, an’ a hundred vor the boat.” 

Hawkey unlocked his trunk and pulled out his 
pocket-book and a quantity of papers. He counted 
out fifty sovereigns, and laid them on the table. “ That 
is for the passage, as you said, Polly.” 

She counted the money over, and tying it in her 
handkerchief, put it in her pocket. “ ’Tis right zo far. 
Now for the rest,” she said. 

“All right, Polly ; I’m coming to that,” he replied. 
“ I’ve been thinking how I could do you a service 
with that hundred pounds. I don’t deny that I’m not 
all square, else 1 needn’t be here. But, you see, now 
that I’m out of them, these companies will go up again, 
as sure as fate. Properly managed, they are sure to 
rise. Now, what 1 was going to propose is this : Sup- 
pose you were to take this hundred in shares, either 
Cheshire Cheese shares or Wheal Tintinnabulum, 
whichever you like, or both of them, if you prefer it, 
and hold them for a month or two: you would make a 
cool hundred or more over and above the hundred for 
the boat.” 

“ Do ’ee lake I vor a vule, Mr. Hawkey ?” retorted 
Polly contemptuously. “ If they dratted bits o’ peaper 
be worth all that to’ee, what need vor ’ee to run away? 
Why didden ’ee ztop in London an’ meake the money 
yourself, an’ pay your debts ? ” 

This was a puzzler for Hawkey, who, sinner as he 
was, could hardly explain to Polly the weighty reasons 
which prevented him from taking such an easy way out 
of his difficulties. 

“You’ve a-got to pay I the hundred pounds; an^ 
dwoan’t meiike no more bother about en, .If a dwoan’t 
choose, you can come out of here when so be’s you like; 
but you needn’t look to vaather nor 1 to help ’ee.” 

It was nause disputing ; he was in their power, and 
quite unable to escape except by their help. He 
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counted out the sovereigns and handed them to 
Polly, putting the discredited shares back into the 
trunk, 

“ One mustn't quarrel with ladies,” he said, to re- 
treat with a good grace. 

“ I dwoan’t know much about your ladies,” ‘^he said, 
‘^but tidden o' no good quarrelling with I. An' now 
ril go look vor vaather.” 


CHAPl'ER THE FIFTEENTH. 

MANY A SLIP ’TWJXT CUP AND LIP. 

In a minute or two Polly beckoned Hawkey. ‘‘The 
cutter be lyen off here now,” she said, in a low voice. 
“Take that stick, an’ give 1 they traps ; coastguard’s 
just gone by on top o’ cliff, an’ us will be down bevore 
a comes back.” 

Instead of going back by the path, Polly left it by 
jumping down into a little hollow between two rocks, 
and quietly told Hawkey to follow. 

“ 1 can’t sec where I am to jump,” he replied in the 
same tone. 

“ Never mind : you can hear I, zurely, if a caan’t 
zee. Jump down to I.” 

And, like Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in a 
similar plight, he jumped — and found it only a foot or 
so deep. Nevertheless, had it been daylight, he would 
have hesitated before doing even that. But Polly 
buttressed him with her sturdy body as he staggered 
against her, and so kept him safe. 

“Now vollow me,” she said. “An’dwoant taalk, 
if a do wish to get off zeiife.” 

It was no easy task to follow, for the path consisted 
of a series of scrambling leaps from rock to rock, 
always in the downward direction. But after some 
minutes of this the work became more easy, and there 
was more certain foot-hold. They went down till, with 
another leap, they stood on the shingle between two 
high rocks, which shut out all view from above even in 
daylight. Throwing the trunk on the beach, Polly 
gave a low whistle, and turned on the light of the lan- 
tern full in front of her. The whistle was answered 
from the water, a boat with muffled oars was pulled 
rapidly towards the light, and John Randolph's voice 
was heard, asking in low tones if all was right. 

'Tis all rfght, vaather,” she answered, tossing in 
Hawkey's trunk, and giving him her hand to get into 
the boat. 

“ Good-bye, Polly,” he said, as she shoved the boat 
off. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, “and better luck to 'ee 
next time.” Then she sAt down on the beach, and held 
the lamp in her lap, showing it to seaward, but care- 
fully screening side lights with her arms and shawl. 
Randolph pulled quietly, but vigorously, from the shore, 
not speaking a word. Hawkey, looking back, saw 
Polly’s light gleaming level with the water. He was 
about to speak, when a warning “ Cht ! cht I ” from 
Randolph imposed silence. Then he saw dimly ahead 
of them the outline of the cutter heaving on the waves, 
and in another minute they were alongside. Randolpih, 
^ith the rope in his band, clambered up, hauled 
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Hawkey and his baggage on board, and made the boat 
fast astern. 

Then he shook out the foresail and mainsail, which 
were ready brailed up, then took the moorings with a 
cask attached, quickly slipped them overboard, and 
cast the cutter loose. When she gathered way he set 
the jib and hoisted the topsail, then, taking a lantern 
from the cabin, he showed it for a moment over the 
stern of the boat ; and upon that Polly’s light dis- 
appeared. ^ 

He now came aft, and took the helm, altering the 
cutter’s course to south-west by south, and soon after- 
wards to south-west. 

“ We keep this course till we clear the Race, then 
get the two lights in one and make for Jersey,” said 
he. 

“ Bravo! Randolph. Steer which way you like, so that 
it is the quickest,” replied Hawkey, who was in high 
spirits, and who could hardly realise the fact that he 
was actually off the soil of England, though, as he well 
knew, not out of English waters or English jurisdiction. 
At Randolph’s request he helped him to get the small 
boat aboard, and stowed it midships. 

“ All the better vor we by-and-by,” said Randolph, 
“ if it do blow.” 

“ Will it blow, think you ? asked Hawkey rather 
anxiously. 

“As like as not,” replied Randolph curtly, with a 
glance to windward. Presently he said, “ Us be about 
clear of Race ; I'll put her about till us gets they two 
lights in one.” 

Hawkey watched the two lights on the Bill gradually 
closing one to another, till at last they were in line. 
Then Randolph headed the cutter south-west again, 
hauled in his sheets, and kept as close as he could to 
the wind, which was now rising, and coming in nasty 
gusts. For an hour or more he kept on his course. 
The cutter was a fast sailer, and slipped through the 
water at a good pace, in spite of the somewhat heavy 
sea running. The Portland lights were getting low 
down astern of them, though they were not so far off 
as Hawkey thought them to be. He was not, as a rule, 
a good sailor ; but the success of this, his final stroke 
for safety, and the conviction that success depended to 
a great extent on his own ability to be an efficient mate 
to Randolph, kept his nerves in such a state of tension 
and his mind so continually on the stretch that he had 
no leisure to be ill. 

He was quite aware of the fact thaf Randolph was 
not steering the straight course for Jersey, and sug- 
gested that he should put the boat's head more to the 
south. But Randolph growled dissent. “ Flood tide 
will make up difference, let alone wind.” 

“ Do as you think best,” answered Hawkey ; “ but I 
should have thought you could have fetched up under 
the French coast as well as in the open channel 
here.” 

“'Tis much you do know about French coast, to 
taalk o’ fetching up there. If us were to go straight, 
as you do zay, us would be miles to lee’ard 0 ’ Jersey 
when so be’s you ought to be there. If we were 
steaming, like the Jersey boat yonder, us mid go 
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straight ; but been only a sailer, us must do the best 
us can.” 

Some hours passed, Portland lights were at last 
below the horizon ; and Randolph was on the look-out 
to catch the gleam of that on the Casquets. The 
darkness was lightening in the east, but the wind was 
evidently rising with the day, and the waves were 
running higher, and breaking now and again in a very 
uncomfortable way. 

How are we ^getting on ? ” asked Hawkey ner- 
vously. 

‘‘Us must hold as we are till us do sight the Cas- 
quets. If us do drop to lee ard cn this gale, we shan’t 
pick en up en a hurry, an’ may be get driven athirt the 
French coast. Us will have more wind as ziin gets up.” 

“ I hope not,” answered Hawkey, “ we seem to have 
as much as we can do with now.” 

“ Tidden the wust o’t yet, or my neiime’s not Jack 


Randolph. Us’ll have another reef in that mainsail, 
and take in the jib.” 

The topsail had been lowered some time before, so 
that the cutter was now under very easy sail. But it 
was done none too soon ; the rain came down in 
blinding showers, and a squall struck them with great 
force. It was well for them that sail had been short- 
ened, or it would have gone badly with them, and 
Hawkey himself could see the necessity for keeping 
head to the seas, which were now breaking all round 
them. 

It was now six o’clock; they had been out nearly ten 
hours from Portland, and they ought by this to have 
sighted the Casquets. But the darkness had gone ; 
and in the uncertain light of early morning, and in the 
foam and mist of squalls, it was less easy than in the 
night. The breaks between the low scudding clouds 
revealed the rosy flush of the sky far above them — 
lovely, but ominous, as Randolph 
said, of more wind. 

Hitherto the boat had shipped 
very little water. But the waves, 
which through the night had been 
swelling in huge billowy heaps of 
water, were now curling and break- 
ing in a way which indicated 
danger, though it was also a sign, 
Randolph said, that they were 
getting into shoal water, showing 
that they were approaching the 
French coast. The wind also, 
which had been steady from the 
south-west, now got variable, and 
several violent gusts came from 
south and south-east, the sea at 
the same time being a confused 
mass of tumbling waves and foam, 
the more perplexing as the cutter 
was struck successively by seas in 
an opposite direction. 

“We be in wash of two tides 
hereabout,” said Randolph. “Us 
ought to be clear of en zoon.” 

“ Can’t you see land ? ” asked 
Plawkey. “Your eyes must be 
better than mine, but 1 should 
think we ought to see it.” 

“Us ought to meake it here- 
abouts, but tidden over clear, an’ 
’tis all I can do to keep her head 
on to thij zea. You’d best keep 
your own eyes open. It did ought 
to be zomewheres over there,” he 
said, pointing over the quarter of 
the boat. 

Just as he spoke a tremendous 
sea passed, hissing with foam, and 
coming aboard in great quantities. 
It almost stopped the boat’s way, 
and before she could regain it a 
gust of wind, this time from north, 
west, struck her. Randolph put 
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the helm down,’ but she would not answer, and with a 
loud snap tlie mast broke and, with sail, spars, and 
cordage, came down in a confused heap. The next 
wave almost swamped them, as they lay broadside in 
the trough of the sea, and with no steerage way. 
Randolph rushed to the side and got an oar out to 
leeward, and by Iiard rowing got her head to sea 
again. But there was notliing left but to wait for 
the end: now inevitable. Neither spoke, but each 
mechanically did his best to keep the boads head 
to the sea and to bale out the water. 

Some time passed, unnoted by either. John Ran- 
dolph was looking steadily northwards, as though he 
was thinking of his daughter, whose face he never ex- 
pected to see again. Hawkey had no such tie to bind 
him to life, yet he was the more unmanned of the two. 
To live, even while suffering the punishment that 
awaited him, was preferable to that awful plunge into 
the unknown future which every moment threatened 
to bring. 

Then a loud shout was heard, and the bows of a 
steamer plunging through the waves appeared almost 
close’to them. 

“ Thank (lod ! ’ cried Hawkey involuntarily, doing 
homage to the Deity whose righteous laws he had long 
forsaken. 
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“ I caan’t do nought,” cried Randolph, in response 
to the hail. “ Us be zinking.’’ 

‘‘ Hold on a minute, if you can I ’’ was shouted back 
as the steamer was stopped, and allowed to drift astern 
of the cutter. 'I’hen steam was [)ut on, and she edged 
up to windward, bringing the boat close under her lee. 
'riu- sailors came crowding to the side, and the pas- 
sc ngcis, even some who were ill, were loused by the 
exc itement of the rescue to cling to any available 
support to witness it. 

'Phe mate stood ready with a rope coiled in his hand, 
watching as the water- logged cutter, now protected by 
the side of the steamer, rose and fell on the waves. 

“ l.ook out ! ” cried tlm mate, as the coil t1cw, un- 
twisting as it went, and falling into the boat, was seized 
and made fast by Randolph. Then another rope was 
thrown, which he fastened round Hawkey, who wns 
drawn safely on board. Then Randolph, holding the 
other rope, made a jump, but fell short, still clinging 
to it. Half a- dozen willing men haulei him up, and the 
mate’s outstretched hands caught him. But before he 
could be dragged over the side a heavy sea made the 
steamer lurch, and crushed him between the side and 
the cutter, now unmanageable. He was hauled on 
deck, however, alive, but with a badly fractured leg. 

hSlf ()!• C H.M-TKK THK I IFTFFNTH. 
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kTLKHOUSEis 
jjriinful of life, 
and energy, and 
enthusiasm. It is 
the very incarna- 
tion of progress 
and hopefulness. 
Nothing i m- 
pressed me .so 
much upon my 
recent visit to Dr. 
Haig Brown, the 
head - master, to 
whom Charter- 
house owes a debt 
it can never hope to repay, as tlie spirit of energy and 
enthusiasm which pervaded the whole place. It came 
upon me witli a as I drove up to the stately 

buildings in a blinding downpour of rain, which com- 
pletely hid the hills by which (lodalming is .so 
picturesquely surrounded. And yet none seemed to 
heed it. Fired with this very spirit, a long line of 
people, young and old, male and female, stood watch- 
ing the school team vigorously rushing to and fro 
upon the sloppy, slippery football ticlcl, for, as all 
the world knows, the reputation of Charterhouse 
rests largely upon its brilliant accomplishments in 
the great world of football. 


“ Now, isn’t it a magnificent sight said that most 
genial and broad-minded of head-masters, Dr. Haig 
Brown, as he came up to me, dripping wet, and bade 
me a ronlial welcome to this child of the tirand 
Chartreuse. 

“ 1 think wc liad better go over the building first,” he 
continued, “ and then you will see for yourself all that 
wc are doing and what we hope to do in the future. You 
are standing now in my study, and just opposite you is 
a portrait of Thomas Sutton, who founded the school 
about the year 1611. It was of him and of this deed 
of his that old Fuller wrote : ‘This is the masterpiece 
of Protestant English charity, designed by the founder 
in his life, completed after his death, begun, continued, 
and finished with buildings and endowment.s, 
causa soda, solely at his own charges, wherein Mr. 
Sutton appears peerless in all Christendom, on an 
equal standard and valuation of revenue.’ And now,” 
continued the head-master, “ 1 will take you over the 
building.” 

Wc passed througli innumerable passages and 
through some cloisters, standing four-square round a 
courtyard and curiously suggestive of a mcdii^val 
“ quad.” at Oxford, until we reached the armoury. 

“This is where the ritlo corps drills,” explained 
the head-master ; “ and over the chimney-piece, you 
see, there is a reproduction in copper of the Ashburton 
Shield, the Public Schools’ Challenge Shield, which 
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GENERAL VIEW, FROM THE CRICKET 

has been held for four years by this school, and round 
the wall, you see, we place our boys’ rifles, all of which 
are of the newest fashion.” 

As we walked through another portion of the great 
buildings, tny host told me something of the history 
of their migration to the country. 

‘‘ You know, of course,” said Dr. Haig ilrown, 

“ that in the old days, and up to twenty years ago, we 

were in the very heart of London, but the vast increase 

of buildings during the present century very much 

affected the fortunes of Charterhouse bchool. Large 

blocks of houses were built up to the very walls of the 

playground, and the school 

was thus deprived of the 

advantages of a free and 

open site, which it had 

enjoyed for two hundred 

years. This led the Public 

School Commissioners to - 

suggest the immediate re- 

moval of the school into 

need scarcely say, a‘ very 
serious matter, and the 
change took some years j 
to effect. And, indeed, , jfW ' 

it was not to be ex- 
pected that so important 

an event in the history of the school could , 

occur without calling up much deep feeling. 

“For two hundred and fifty-eight years it 
had remained on the spot on which Sutton 
had placed it. Many an old tradition was 
connected with that site, many a record of 


great men who had passed 
their boyhood there, many 
a curious legend illustrated 
the ancient walls, and 
many a pious memory had 
/ a shrine within them ; and 

i,, now it seemed its place 

was to know it no more, 
the time-honoured nooks 
of old Charterhouse were no more to echo the voices 
of Carthusian boys, but another home -a new home — 
was to receive them. The last gathering of the school 
in London look place within the chapel walls. Many 
old Carthusians attended the short service of prayer 
which was then hold. The boys met in the new build- 
ings on June i8th, 1872, less than two years after the 
first stone was laid, and here wc have been ever 
since.” 

We were passing the chapel at the moment when 
my host said these last words, and he pointed out to 
me the porch in which are built in the stones vvherein^ 
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many years ago, generations of boys, long since dead, 
have cut (heir names. 

Turning to Dr. Haig Brown, I said— 

“ 1 am glad to know that you keep alive the old 
traditions. They must exercise a good effect upon the 
boys, I should imagine,” 

Indeeck, yes,” replied the head-master. I have 
tiken the greatest possible pains to preserve the his- 
torical continuity of the place. I never let anyone 
speak of old or new Cluirlcrhouse ; they arc one and 
the same. We keep up our connection with the past 
in various ways. Founder’s day is always celebrated 
at the old place, and our choir always goes up for it. 
The examinations for scholarships arc also held in our 
old town house. But yet we have all the advantages 
of our new residence. Wc have got rid of our narrow* 
city surroundings, which prevented many a father 
sending his boy to us. 

“ The school has lost nothing of its old prestige by 
the move, and, indeed, 1 think, on the whole, it has 
rather gained. Here a boy has a lovely range of 
country. He can botaniseand geologise to his heart’s 
content, and we have a museum which is fast being 
stocked, and which is one of our greatest attractions. 

“ But,” said the head-master, as he unlocked a door, 
and we found ourselves within a beautiful building, 
very ecclesiastical in its character, with a lofty pointed 
roof, and in whicli a deep silence reigned supreme, 
“.this is one of our chief glories. This is the library. 
Here the boys can read their books or papers, here 
they can write their letters, or they can play chess or 
draughts just as in a first-rate club.” 

Here in a corner were a number of sketches by 
John Leech, once a Carthusian him- 
self ; here was a statue of Thackeray, 
who has done so much to make the 
school world- famed ; and here, trea- 
sured in a glass case, were an autograph 
letter of Thomas Sutton, the founder, 
and the live MS. volumes of “The 
Newcomes,” open at the beautiful and 
never-dying death scene of the old 
colonel. 

The building immediately adjoining 
the library, and which, indeed, opens 
into it, is the great hall, in wliich the 
chief school functions are held, and in 
which every Saturday night a musical 
or dramatic entertainment is given. It 
is a very lofty room, one hundred 
feet long and forty broad, and this 
length can at any time be nearly 
doubled by removing the wooden 
curtain which hangs between the great hall and the 
library, and which, indeed, constitutes them two build- 
ings instead of one. 

“Our Saturday evenings in this hall are a great in- 
stitution,” said Ur. Haig Brown. “ To-night the enter- 
tainment is provided by myself and my family, and the 
boys themselves supply a very large orchestra.” 

In replying to a question that I put to him, the head- 
master told me that it is unnecessary to use the 


great hall as a school-room, as there are no less- 
than thirty-one class-rooms lor the boys to work in. 

From this beautiful and really stately building we 
passed to the museum, and it was especially interest- 
ing to notice that many of the contributions were sent 
by old boys, who are now scattered tliroughout the 
world, but who never forget the old school in which 
some of the happiest days of their life have been 
passed. It is quite beyond me to enumerate a hun- 
dredth part of all I saw in this building. But I was 
especially attracted by an old, worn, ragged coat of 
plain blue serge, whicli had been worn for many a year 
by David Livingstone when he was in Africa. I'liere 
were drawings by Thackeray, which had been found 
in his old school-books, and there was his old (itcek 
lexicon ; and there was an order to arrest some un- 
fortunate person in the Reign of Terror, and which 
was signed by Robespierre and President Carnot’s 
great grandfather. Fhe school is very proud of 
its magniliccnt collection of birds, a special feature 
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of which is that each bird has its own particular and 
natural background painted for it, and beneath each 
bird is placed the eggs belonging to that special 
species. ^ 

Hurrying through the buildings, for luncheon was 
now ready, we passed the lecture-room, in which boys 
were learning modelling and sculpture, the carpenter’s 
shop, which was in full swing, and the music-room, 
whence issued the gloomy sounds that are usually 
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as boys, for frequently in tbc old days 
masters themselves knew nothing but 
their own special subjects. Now just 
cast your eye over that essay,” \ind as 
he spoke, the head-master handed me an 
admirable essay in Phcnch, written by a 
boy, a first-rate classical scholar, too. 
“You would hardly imagine how curiously 
we have progressed since the old days. 
Here is a list of study books used at 
Charterhouse in 1625: ‘ Featlye’s Par- 
rabel,’ wherein, according to Dr. Brown’s 
note, ‘the Roman lislier was caught in 
his own net by Keatlyc,^ ‘ Herchet 
Catechism,’ ‘ Krasmi Colloquia,’ and so 
on ad iujinitiim. 

“ VVe have, of course, been obliged to 
make certain changes in the interior 
condition and government of the school. 
l"or instance, the Scholars,’ who are no 
longer gowned, do not live apart as they 
used to in London, but they permeate 
the whole school. In days gone by 
‘scholars' owed their position more to 
their supejior birth than to their superior 
brains. Nowadays it is brains, and not 
birth, as of old com|>etition, not nomi- 
nation. We have always, however, 
kept up our social standard, but the old 
exclusive spirit,” continued the sarcastic head-master, 
“ is only to be met with among the noiracaux riches, 1 
was much amused the other day at an answer made 
by the head -master of one of our great public schools 
to a lady who had written to ask about Ihe social 
standard of the boys, and who received in reply the 
following letter 

“ * Mv 1 )KAI< M ADAM.— .So loDct .v yDur boy behaves well .and his fees 
are regularly paid, no inquiiy will be made .as to his antecedents.' " 
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associated with a large band in the agonies of tuning- 
up. At the luncheon table, where we were waited upon 
by a butler, who, like many of the school servants, had 
been with Dr. Haig Brown for nearly thirty years, my 
host and 1 discussed the wliole system of modern 
education and the britiging up of boys generally. 

“I suppose that in such a place as this,” said I, 
you are moving ahead with the times ? ” 

“Oh yes,” replied the head-master, “we .are de- 
veloping greatly in every pariicuhn*. But you must re- 
member this : that the old system had the advantage of 
being more accurate and thorough, d'here is a danger 
nowadays of boys spreading themselves out too much. 
Examinations engender certain superficiality, and they 
don’t always get hold of the best boys ; but 1 must say 
that they make the lazy fellows work well. The basis 
of our work here is classical, and classics arc a help 
to a more extensive field of study. Modern languages 
cannot well be learned without a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. The system now benefits masters as well 


“ I suppose you are a great believer in tlie influence 
of the sixth form?” 1 observed to Dr. Haig Brown. 

“ My dear sir,” he very earnestly replied, “ abolish 
the sixth, and we should have anarchy. It would be 
impossible to keep discipline in such a school as this 
without a sixth form, and I let the sixth pervade every 
department of the school, for 1 make it a rule that no 
boy can be a cricket or football captain unless he is in 
the sixth. It is our system of sixth forms that makes 
the chief difference between our public schools and 
those on the Continent. A (ierman professor who 
was sent over by his Government some years ago to 
report on our public school system, said that Cicrman 
boys know more books and languages when they 
leave scliool, but that the English boys are far more 
thoroughly men of the world ’ ; and that is perfectly 
true. You cannot judge how a boy will turn out in 
after life only by the position he takes in his school. 
The feeblest at study are frequently leaders of men in 
after life. The French system, so far as the building 
up of boy character is concerned, is fearful. It is a 
system of Jesuitical espionage, which leaves them not 
a moment free till the day when they are suddenly 
precipitated upon the world to do what they will ; and 
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that is terrible. I remember when Monsieur Sarcey 
went over this very place with me he stood in the 
mrddfe of that square ’’—and the head-mastcr pointed 
to the beautiful space outside the window, surrounded 
by the stately buildings, and in the midst of which a 
fountain was playinj; -- “ and he said, stretching out 
his arms in astonishment, ‘ Do you allow them to 
wander over this vast domain alone V ‘ Why, yes,’ 1 
replied, ‘and for miles beyond.’ '' Cest magnijique !' 
lie uttered; 'cest magnfjiqite And tlien again,'’ 
continued the head-master, “ I am very particular 
as to the house-master. It is not every man who 
is capable, however good a tea(dicr he may be, of 
superintending a house full of boys. It requires a 
man of singular tact, and of special character and 
disposition. I very carefully select certain masters 
whom I consider fit and capable persons for the 
very delicate and difficult position of heads of 
houses.” 

In reply to a question as to whether he had abolished 
corporal punishment, Dr. Haig Drown replied- 

“ f logging with us is very rare, but it is not al- 
together abolished. 'I'hcre is an amusing tradition in 
the school that in i8i8 Dr. Russell, the then head- 
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master, abolished corporal punishment, and substituted 
fines in place of the old-fashioned school discipline. 
But this the boys bitterly resented, as they thought 
that dogging was very gentlemanly and that fines were 
most Aingentlemanly. Now, before you leave you 
must come and see the chapel.” 

In a few moments I stood within tlu^ lovely build- 
ing. The rain had ceased. The wild sunset darned 
in upon tlie empty church— an emptiness so eloquent 
of life. Suddenly a distant sound, “somewhere far 
off," doated in through tlie open window. I strained 
my ear to listen. Yes, I thought I could not be inis- 
laken. It was the “ Adsum ” being called— “ Adsum I 
Adsum ! Adsum ! ” And in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the chapel windows grew dim and 
misty, the sunlight faded from off the wall, and 1 no 
longer heard the voice beside me. My memory went 
back to a long past day, and I saw a little pallet, and 
raising himself upon it was that splendid, courtly 
gentleman, (.olonel Ncwcomc — the most beautiful 
character, surely, that ever lived in or out of fiction. 
He hears the Master’s voice, and he replies, “Adsum, 
here 1 am I ” And his spirit came again unto hin\ 
and he was as a little child. 
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is recorded that King Solomon 
brought to Palestine by the way 
of the Red Sea, 992 U.c., a 
(luanlity of gold, weighing about 
3,330,000 lbs. Where did he get 
it? In those early days the Red 
Sea was the great waterway of 
Arabian commerce ; its surface 
was covered with speeding 
argosies from India, and China, 
and Africa. The Arabians were the great ocean- 
carriers ; the frequent references in the Bible and in 
old records to Arabian gold being to gold carried by 
Arabians not mined in Arabia. As a matter ot fact, 
there was very little gold in Arabia itself. Where, 
then, did they get the gold they took to Palestine, and 
Syria, and Egypt, , and old Rome, as we know that 
they did ? 

The answer to these questions seems to be furnished 
in the discovery of the remarkable mines in South 
Africa, which were brought prominently to notice by 
the Mashonaland Expedition, and w'hich have since 
been thoroughly explored, .measured, and studied by 
that arclneological expert, Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Now, it is to be remembered that when the Por- 
tuguese reached Sofala, on the Mozambique coast, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, they found 
the Arabs in possession of the coast line, and engaged, 
among other occupations, in the export of gold, which 


they obtained from the natives. These .Arabs pre- 
served traditions of wonderful mines and mighty build- 
ings in the interior, stories which they communicated 
U) the Portuguese, but which the Portuguese had not 
the curiosity or enterprise to go and investigate. And 
here arises another point of interest. The word 
Sofala is held by some to be a derivation from the 
(ircck woid Sophir.i, which is merely Ophir, with the 
prefix S. Again, the great river which waters this 
magnificent and mysterious country is called the Sabi, 
or sometimes the .Sabia— a name which is strangely 
suggestive of Sheba, whence came the great Queen 
w'ho brought 120 talents of gold to Solomon. It is 
possible, then, that in .Mashonaland we may locate both 
Ophir and Sheba, but our present uur[)Ose is merely 
U) report wlial has been actually discovered there of 
prc-historic dale. 

Thirty years ago, or more, Karl .Mauch, the 
Cierman traveller, brought home stories so marvellous 
of gigantic ruins w'hich he had found in the “desert’’ of 
South Africa that they were generally discredited. He 
said that 4,200 feet above sea-level he found on a granite 
hill the ruins of an ancient building. The walls, built 
of small hewn blocks, wfith twenty feet beams of dark 
stone projecting, ho re[)ortcd to be in places thirty 
feet high. But his story was received as a “traveller's 
tale,’’ as was also his report of a gold-field in Matabele- 
land, eighty miles long Vjy twa) or three miles wide. 
Maudi’s reports however, were confirmed by what 
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Thomas Baines learned in his travels a few years 
later, and by the discoveries of somewhat similar 
remains in the Transvaal, by Mr, G. C. Dawnay. 
Even in the Kalahari Desert, as it is called, relics of 
departed greatness and of a pre-historic civilisation 
have been noted, and reported by Mr. Farini in his 
interesting book, “ Through the Kalahari Desert.” 

What was the object of these ancient settlements? 
To what race did they belong, and to what age may 
they be ascribed ? To answer these questions was 
the object of Mr. Bent’s recent expedition, for it 
was clear enough that such massive structures as the 
reported ruins indicated could not have been the work 
of the primitive races who now people South Africa. 

To reach Zimbabwe, which is about fifteen miles from 
one of the line of fortified stations belonging to 
the British South Africa Company, known as Fort 
Victoria, involves a trek ” of about 1,500 miles from 
Cape Town. The nearest coast place is Sofala, some 
400 miles away only, but the intervening ground is un- 
healthy, and almost impassable for waggons. Yet 
Sofala was doubtless the shipping port of the gold- 
miners of old, and it would be interesting to know 
what method of transport and line of route they 
adopted. 

Fifteen miles only from Fort Victoria—but it took 
Mr. Bent, who was accompanied by his wife and by a 
cartographer, seven days to traverse the distance, 
as they had to cut a road, fill up game-pits, and 
construct bridges. These ruins it is no\v usual to 
characterise as the Great Zimbabye or Zimbabwe, to 
distinguish from other smaller ruins scattered over 
the country, vaguely referred to by travellers also as 
Zimbabwes. The name moans The Great Kraal.” 

Great Zimbabwe is situated in 20" 16' 30" south 
latitude, and 31“ 10' 10" east longitude. Central 
Mashonaland consists of an elevated plateau, ranging 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level, the surface of 
the plain being broken here and there by little 
granite hills rising from 400 to 1,000 feet above their 
base. Great Zimbabwe is on the edge of this plateau, 
and is about 3,400 feet above sea level. To the 
south and east of the ancient city the country breaks 
away gradually towards the west more rapidly ; and 
towards the north it goes on rising gently, until a 
height of 5,000 feet is attained. It is a breezy upland, 
where wet weather is not unknown. 

As only one of a long chain of ruins stretching up 
the whole course of the Sabi river, and associated in 
some now unknown way with similar ruins in Mata- 
beleland, the Transvaal, and elsewhere, these remains 
afford evidence of an occupation which must have 
extended over several centuries. The curious thing is 
that all the settlements seem to have been abandoned 
simultaneously, as if under the impulse of some great 
terror or some sudden calamity. All the gateways at 
Great Zimbabwe, as well as those in another ruin at 
Matindela, eighty miles off, were found carefully walled 
up as if for a siege; and Mr. Bent could trace in the 
Zimbabwe walls a gap through which a forcible entry 
had been effected. What tales of fury and massacre 
might not these stones tell ! ^ 


Who were the avengers and who were the victims 
in those long forgotten wars, and in those sieges of 
which a few dumb boulders are now the only wit- 
nesses ? It is more than probable that the assailants 
were negroes — it is thought they were the ancestors 
of the present Abantu races, who swept down from 
Abyssinia, and annihilated the civilised settlers and 
miners who had come from far Araby. 

Great Zimbabwe covers a large area of land. 
The ruins consist of a large circular building on 
rising ground, with a network of smaller buildings 
extending from the acclivity to the valley below. 
Four hundred feet above is a great fortress, perched 
on the brow of a precipice, and protected by huge 
granite boulders. The lower circular building is 
built of small uniform blocks of granite broken with 
the hammer, but bearing no marks of chisel and no 
evidence of mortar. The encircling wall is in parts 
30 feet high, and 16 feet thick, and the small stones 
arc laid together with a regularity indicative not only 
of accurate knowledge, but .also of abundance of slave 
labour. 

Three entrances were found on the north side, 
carefully protected by buttresses, and just inside what 
appears to have been the principal entrance is a 
small space floored with reddish cement. From 
this entrance live passages lead to the interior 
buildings ; one to the left goes down some cement 
steps through a doorway (where are evidences of a 
door having been replaced by stone-work, probably at 
the time of the siege), and into a long narrow passage 
conducting to the sacred enclosure. 

Within that enclosure stood two towers. The 
remains of the largest tower now measures 32 feet in 
height, but the original structure would be many feet 
higher. This lower is described by Mr. Bent as 
really a wonderful structure, of perfect symmetry and 
with courses of unvarying regularity. But it is solid, 
and was thus neither a dwelling nor a fortification, 
but simply a religious symbol. It is known that the 
ancient Arabians worshipped a lower which they 
called El Acara — a great cut stone. This sacred tower 
of the Arabians corresponds with the Penuel of the 
Midi.anitcs destroyed by Gideon. 

With regard to the sacred enclosure, which the 
exploring party found overrun with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation requiring some days’ work to clear away, 
we arc informed : “ The inner wall in front of the 
tower had been decorated with courses of black slate ; 
a curious conduit about one foot square, and regularly 
constructed, runs right through the thickness of the 
outer wall at its thickest point. Similar and equally 
inexplicable conduits we found about the temple on 
the fortress. Then there is the raised platform ap- 
proached by the cement steps, and a gateway just in 
front of the tower, covered itself with a thick cement, 
into which a monolith had been stuck ; this platform 
must have been for the king or officiating priest. 
The whole of the sacred enclosure had been most 
carefully protectei^by gates and buttresses. It is 
sunk a little lower than the rest of the building, and 
the outer wall is here at its strongest and thickest ; it 
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is, moreover, decorated on the outside with a pattern 
which stops abruptly at the place corresponding with 
the termination of the sacred enclosure in the interior, 
and the summit of the wall for this portion only had 
been decorated with large monoliths placed at equal 
intervals/’ 

Two of these monoliths are standing, and are over 
13 feet in height; a third lies prostrate. The enclosure 
was further occupied by buildings within circular 
walls, conforming to two Arabian customs, mentioned 
by historians, of combining their temples with forti- 
fications, and of building their temples in a circular 
form. Flights of steps led up to the tops of the wall, 
which formed a fine, broad, paved promenade. 

These walls are fine structures, with even and 
well-defined courses. A decoration of a sort of 
herring-bone pattern has been let into tlie stone -work 
of the sacred enclosure, implying the possession of no 
ordinary skill in the builders and decorators. 

Portuguese travellers have referred to these ruins, 
but there is strong reason to suppose tliat no Portuguese 
ever visited them. Thus I)e J^arros describes the 
fortress as square, and other writers arc either so 
vague or so inaccurate as to show they were only 
describing from hearsay. If Karl Mauch was not 
the first European to have seen them, he was the first 
to describe them, and to associate them with gold- 
mining. But when he was at Zimljabvve, part of the 
ruins were occupied by natives, who held here a feast 
and sacrifice every two or three years. Traces of that 
occupation and of these festivities still remain, but the 
whole place seems to have been completely aban- 
doned to nature for many years before the Mashona- 
land Expedition broke the spell. 

Probing among the ruins adjoining the large 
circular building we have described, Mr. Bent found a 
long wall connected with a confused mass of chambers, 
and the foundations of two round towers. This 
building had three intricate entrances, one protected 
with an ambuscade and one approached by steps. 
But the walls here arc squared, not rounded, and 
point to a somewhat later date of construction, when 
less care was exercised. From this building down to 
the hollow, there is a continuous mass of ruins on the 
slope, mostly circular in form, and all more or less 
connected. All along the valley for about half a 
mile circular buildings can be traced, and down the 
opposite valley for about a mile may be traced a wall, 
evidently thrown hurriedly up at a time of danger. 
The whole of the buildings in the valley and on tlic 
slopes must have been capable of accommodating a 
large population. 

One of the most interesting of Mr. Bent’s dis- 
coveries was that of the fortress on the hill above the 
circular building. This fortress occupies a position of 
great natural strength, protected on one side by 
gigantic boulders, and on another by a precipice from 
70 to 90 feet high. On the only accessible side was 
‘built a wall some 13 feet thick and 30 feet high, with 
a flat causeway on the top, and capped with a series 
of small round towers. The approach to this fortress 
•is by a flight of steps up the precipice, protected at 


every turn, however, with traverses and ambuscades. 
So elaborate are the defences, that “ the useless repeti- 
tion of walls over a precipice itself inaccessible, the 
care with which every hole in the boulders through 
which an arrow could pass is closed, prove that the 
occupants were in constant dread of attack, and lived 
like a garrison in the heart of an enemy’s country.’’ 

Within the fortress are the remains of another 
temple, in better preservation than the one below. It 
is supported on an elaborate system of under-walls 
filled up with large stones, and is approached by a 
staircase of considerable architectural merit, and the 
walls of it arc ornamented with carvings of birds. An 
altar stood in the midst of this temple, supported ou 
a cement floor. 

In two caves beneath the temple, Mr. Bent found 
numerous fragments of bowls of soapstone, decorated 
with hunting designs and pictures of animals. The 
bowls themselves arc of excellent workmanship, but 
the figures on them arc mostly grotesque. Fragments 
of pottery of excellent workmanship were also found ; 
also an assegai plated with gold, and a spear-head of 
copper. Some iron bells, too, were unearthed; but as 
these are similar to what are seen in many parts of 
Africa, they cannot l)c identilied with the original 
settlers, and may have been left there by later native 
visitors after the place became a ruin. No signs of 
any kinds of coins were discovered, nor any traces of 
either burial or cremation. 

It was in this portion of the ruins that' the object of 
the settlement was revealed. Underneath the temple 
is a gold-smelting furnace of cement, with a chimney 
also of cement, and near by lay a mass of rejected 
quartz casings,” from which the gold-bearing quartz 
had been extracted by heat. Near tlie furnaces were 
found a number of small clay crucibles which had 
been used in the smelting process, and in most of 
these were actually visible the small specks of gold 
which had adhered to the glaze formed by the heat 
of the process to which they had been subjected 
thousands of years ago. 

There is no gold-reef in the immediate vicinity of 
the fortress, but there is one within fifteen miles. The 
fortress, therefore, was built for strategic purposes, 
and the people lived under its shelter, bringing the 
quartz here from the distant workings to be treated. 

Mr. Robert Swan, who accompanied Mr. Bent, 
carefully tested all the “ casings ” found at Zimbabwe, 
but they yielded so minute a trace of gold that he 
concluded they had been rejected as too poor for 
treatment. He then searched the neighbourhood for 
old workings and gold-reefs, and he found one gold- 
bearing, though not rich, reef. Since then, however, 
rich gold-reefs have been discovered some twenty 
miles to the north-west, and it is inferred (hat it was 
from them that the ancient inhabitants of Zimbabwe 
obtained their gold. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the settlers must have obtained a large quantity of 
the precious met.il both from the alluvial and the 
quartz reefs, or it would not have paid them to remain 
so long and to erect such buildings. 

More recently still, gold has been discovered at or 
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near Fort Victoria, within fifteen miles of the ruins, 
and other gold-fields have been discovered in Mashona- 
land, which show that millions of tons of rock and 
earth must have been overturned by these ancient 
miners. No doubt they had abundance of slave 
labour, and the crushing stones wliich have been 
found near some of the old mines show that the 
slaves must have been chained in rows close to the 
workings. There are even in the w.atercoiirses evi- 
dences of the culinary operations of these lost people. 

Were they the subjects of the great (,2ucen of Sheba? 
And was this Ophir? These questions are of special 
interest, but it is for experts to answer them. It is 


not our purpose to enter upon a course of historical 
speculation. Whether this be Sheba or not, it is 
certain that the ruins and all which belong to them 
are not of African origin, and could not have been 
placed here by any known African race. The art and 
the religion arc both foreign to the country, and the 
fortifications arc those of foreigners working in a 
hostile country. Both art and religion are Arabic; 
and Mr. Bent concludes that there is little room for' 
doubt that the builders and workers of Great Zim- 
babwe came from the Arabian peninsula. But when 
they came, how long they remained, when, why, and 
how they went, there is no record even in tradition. 
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a HARLIE CHURCHILL stood at 

to say it for some twenty ininutcs 

^ with the words Lottie started off 
on some fresh topic, and it was delightfuj to stand 
there under the trees, with the prettiest girl in the 
circle of his acquaintance looking up with soft, speaking 
eyes into his dark face, that seemed darker still in the 
gathering twilight ; it was gratifying, after a long ab- 
sence, to come back and find Lottie Lester as fresh 
and piquant at three-and-twenty as she had been at 
nineteen, with perhaps an added charm, a shade 
more gentleness and womanly softness in every word 
and gesture. 

Mr. Churchill was not in love with his cousin Lottie; 
there had been, indeed, some tender passages between 
them, in a past that looked very dim and distant to 
them both now, but a great many things had hap- 
pened since then, and while her cousin was away in 
London, doing the hard grinding work that an 
ambitious young journalist must do if he means to 
succeed, Lottie had l^ccome engaged to the Rev. 
Francis Clayton, the popular minister of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel at Mildcnham. 

How came it, then, that Miss Lottie was free to hold 
long conversations at the garden gate with a dan- 
gerously fascinating relative like Charlie Churchill ? 

Well, after all, cousinship counts for something ; one 
cannot help having a sisterly or brotherly regard, as 
the case may be, for one’s relations in that degree, and 
then — which is perhaps the more simple and correct 
explanation — Mr. Clayton was away just at that time. 

It was September, a lovely warm September, and 
the minister bad joined a party of old college friends 
and departed for some unknown region, whither Lottie 
duly followed him with letters and fond constant 
imaginings. 


She was very fond of her good, clever, wonderful 
Frank, but all her attachment did not prevent the 
demure young woman from taking a certain pleasure 
in Cousin Charlie's home-coming. 

It was very nice, she admitted to herself, that he 
should come just when Frank was away and every- 
thing was so dull ; for her girl friends were gone too, 
and she had been left lamenting the perverse fate 
which had led her father and mother first to drag 
themselves and their reluctant daughter to the seaside 
in July, and then to stay obstinately at home when 
everyone else was out. 

Everybody who was anybody in Mildenham went 
for a summer or autumnal holiday ; the inhabitants of 
the quiet shady old place, set in the heart of green 
meadows and dcmsc woodlands, talked about the 
misery of remaining in town during the hot season, 
just as Londoners might, and from June to the 
end of September there was a constant coming and 
going. 

It was just when Lottie was beginning to feel her- 
self deserted and aggrieved that Aunt Churchill had 
walked in one morning with the unexpected news 
that her son Charlie was coming home for his holidays. 
He had gone somewhere abroad last year ; had 
not been at Mildcnham, his native place and the home 
of his widowed mother, for more than a flying visit 
during the last three or four years ; and it would be 
nice, as the old lady said, and as Lottie cordially agreed, 
to have him at home for a few weeks, and to be able 
to show him how Mildenham had extended and 
improved in his absence. 

“You said you had something to tell me, something 
very important,”’ pouted Miss Lottie, pulling the bunch 
of scarlet geraniums in her belt lazily to pieces, and 
dropping their petals one by one. “If you are going 
to tell me at all, why not to-night ? ” 

“Because? I would rather keep the secret a very 
little longer, and, profoundly as I trust you, my dear 
coz, you might— you know you might — be tempted to- 
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tell the Reverend Francis all about it in your very 
next letter.” 

“ You bad man ! do you think I am like that ? Do 
you forget how 1 kept quiet about the orchard, and 
about Miss Fitzgibbon^s valentine, and a dozen other 
precious scrapes of yours, when you were a long, lanky 
hoy and ” 

‘‘And you a little tumble-headed girl, without two 
ideas on the subject of dress or behaviour, instead of 
being Miss Charlotte Lester in a charmingly com- 
plete toilet, and engaged to be married to a highly 
estimable gentleman, who will probably regard your 
giacclcss cousin with very scant favour.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You think because Frank is 
a minister he must needs be a prig ; you will 
know him better soon, 1 hope. Lut seriously, 
Charlie, you might tell me. 1 give you my word 
not to mention it to anyone until you say 1 ma).” 

“ There will be no peace for me till 
I do tell you, that is only too plainly 
evident ; and since all Mildcnhain will 
know it in a week or two, perhaps I 
may as well out with it now. Only do, 
that’s a dear girl, try to keep it to your- 
self for a few days, or I shall have no 
end of bother. The fact is, I am not 
come back to Mildenham simply fora 
holiday ; I am come to stay.” 

“ Oh, how utterly delightful ! And 
what are you going to do 

“That is the surprise. 1 am going 
to edit the Mildenham Chronicled 

“ Charlie Churchill, you never can 
be in earnest ! ” 

“ Why not ? Don’t you think me 
capable ? ” 

“ Capable ! Oh, yes— as mother says, 
you have ability enough for anything — 
but it is so e.xactly what one wouUl 
have wished that it seems too good to 
be true.” 

“You arc pleased then, Lottie.^” 

“ Oh, 1 am more than pleased. 

Why, you will be able to let us have 
fuller reports of all our meetings, and 
entertainments, and things, I dare 
say, too, you would not mind printing 
Frank^s sermons when they were excep- 
tionally striking ; and then, you know, 

Charlie, although I’m not a bit blue, I 
do write things myself sometimes, little 
things, and it would be so nice to sec 
them in print. Father never would let 
me send anything to that horrid Mr. 

Sylvester, but he won’t mind you.” 

The embryo editor looked rather non- 
plussed ; in the new light which Lottie 
had thrown upon his course he began 
to see rocks ahead. 

“ 1 must not make too many rash 
promises,” he said cautiously ; “ but 
of course, when 1 can I shall always 


be delighted to oblige you or Mr. Clayton for your 
sake.” 

“ Yes, and for his own too, Charlie ; I intend you 
and Frank to be the very greatest friends.” 

“ My dear child, wc sh.dl not he like two young 
ladies, ready to rush into a romantic friendship upon 
the slightest occasion. Men don’t become the ‘ very 
greatc.st friends’ unless they have been to school 
together, or, as it is arranged in your favourite novels, 
have saved one another’s lives a few times, or else 
have done something even more difficult, such as 
lending each other money, and that sort o( thing, i 
repeat, if Mr. Clayton’s sermons ever come into the 
Chronicle^ they will come for your sake ; but now I 
have told you what you wanted to know, 1 really must 
tear myself away.” 

“ Well, come to-morrow, and let us talk it over.” 

“ Oh, >es ! 1 shall certainly come ‘ tu-monow, and 
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to-morrow, and to-morrow,” till you and Aunt Lester 
are heartily tired of me. .Now, good-night, and re- 
member not to write every word wc have said fo 
the absent pastor; he can live without the intelligence 
another week ” 

Charlie is quitei^so nice as he used to be,” 
<lee]de<} Lottie^ ii!/i^mgmedim^ about the dusky 
before she went in for the night ; 

but Ajdht ^dtthill will be glad to have him here, 
ao acquisition in many ways, especially 
tf Fl^tqk nftd I can get him to take an interest in the 
.Jdg^ tbiPgSi and to exert his powers properly. It is 
: won^t be great friends— of course 

they wilt ; and to have so much influence with the 
Chronicle will be an immense advantage to Frank. 
JBut there, I >ought to go in ; how shall 1 ever keep 
from telling mother the news ? ” 

Somehow it seemed quite easy to refrain from con- 
fiding Charlie’s secret to her lover in the long letter 
she wrote the same night. 

•Deep down in Lottie’s heart there was an uneasy 
feeling that perhaps after all Mr. Clayton might 
object to the renewal of the old familiar friendship 
with Cousin Charlie ; or, if he did not object, might at 
least regard it with the grave silent disapproval that 
always seemed so much more impressive because it 
did not find utterance in words. 

• “I won’t write a single sentence about the matter,” 
she thought, with true feminine diplomacy, ^^hut wait 
till he comes home, and till Charlie’s settling amongst 
us is an accomplished fact. I have promised not to 
tell, so that will be quite right.” 

Certainly she had promised not to tell, so far as the 
editorship was concerned, but if Charlie had looked 
over the fair scribbler’s shoulder he would have been 
slightly surprised to find Ins own name, or arrival, not 
even mentioned, although, with the one exception, the 
small events of Miss Lester’s life in lier lover’s absence 
were all duly chronicled. 

To do Churchill justice, he had not, in resuming the 
old easy friendship with pretty Lottie, the faintest idea 
of flirtation, or of more than cousinly regard ; he had 
had love affairs enough of his own, passing attach- 
ments, that had come to nothing, and one, deeper 
and more lasting than the rest, which had ended 
almost tragically, and had left a wound he never 
cared to probe. 

Add to this that in coming awMy from London he 
had left behind a friend so dear that tne feeling he 
had for her was very hard to distinguish from love, 
and it will easily be seen that there could not be 
much heart still free for Lottie Lester to play with. 

Mr. Churchill had taken this post at Mildenham, 
bad accepted it conditionally, for a few months only : 
partly because his conscience reproached him with 
having too long left his mother to a solitary life, which 
he might have done more to brighten ; pdrtly because 
he was very conscious that his friendship with Kate 
Rutherford was every day growing to be more and 
more the one strong interest of his own existence. 

He admired this woman supremely, he was happier 


in her society than anywhere else, but he said to him- 
self that he would not love her ; he liad vowed again 
and again, by all that he held sacred, never more to 
place the happiness of his life in a woman’s hands ; 
and it was since he had grown to feel it impossible to 
remain near Kate, to meet her and talk with her, 
and yet to keep his resolution, that the impulse to quit 
all, to leave the place he had made for himself and 
the work he was doing, and fly for refuge to the dead 
calm of his native provincial town, had become 
strong enough to be acted upon. 

Just then the company who published the Mildenhatn 
Chronicle had written, offering him the editorship, and 
he had consented to take the vacant post for a pro- 
visional six months, and, to the joy of his mother, 
and, as we liave seen, to the gratification of his cousin, 
had come down to his new sphere immediately. 

But he did not go and say good-bye to Kate 
Rutherford — at tlie precise time of his departure she 
had left town for a few days, and this afforded 
Cliarlio an excuse for writing, instead of speaking, 
his farewell. 

In the brief reply which he received to that farewell 
letter, Kate, in a few warm words, wished him suc- 
cess in his new life, and there it seemed as though 
the friendship which had meant so much to one, 
perhaps to both, might after all terminate. 

“It would be best for us,” Churchill reflected, “if 
ll)e things that have been had never conic to pass ; if 
1 were as free and heart-whole as I believe Kate to 
be, if would still be best. Thougli she is a woman, slie 
has her own ambitions— her own career ; how could 
she sink all in mine ? Most likely, even if I had 
asked her, she would have refused me, and surely it 
is better for me to keep the memory of our friendship 
unspoiled by that bitter termination. As for her, she 
will forget me, and 1 can go and find in hard work 
the relief it has never failed to bring me yet.” 

That was how Charlie Churchill talked to himself, 
but he never talked so to other people ; outwardly he 
was always careless, gay, slightly cynical, and just as 
ready to be amused by a shallow, charming girl like 
his cousin Lottie as though Kate Rutherford, or the 
heroine of liis earlier and darker story, had never had 
an existence. 

When the Reverend Francis Clayton came back 
from his vacation it was no small surprise to him to 
find the cousin of his betrothed, the man whose name 
he may perhaps have heard half-a-dozen times, but of 
whom he had never thought, even once, as likely to 
cross his own path, established, not only as editor of 
the Mildenham Chronicle^ but as a pretty frequent 
visitor at the Lesters’ house. 

It certainly gave him rather a shock at first to hear 
this handsome, dark-eyed, moustached young man 
familiarly addressed as “ Charlie,” and treated to an 
occasional display of the pretty airs and graces which 
had won his own heart when he first came to Milden- 
ham, not so very long before. 

But after .all Mr. Churchill was a cousin ; the 
minister did not want to be unreasonably jealous and 
complaining. He himself had been such a hero, too, 
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in Lottie^s eyes, had been so surrounded by the 
subtle atmosphere of devotion through which women 
often rej^ard the teachers of their religious faith, that 
his own position seemed peculiarly strong, and, after 
the warm welcome home which Lottie had given him, 
it was cruel to cast a doubt upon her fidelity. 

Th6n, too, it was understood that the engagement 
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Tuesday was a leisure day with Mr. Churchill, and 
so was Monday, for that matter ; but then, on Monday 
the minister was “ resting,” and was usually to be found 
with Miss Lester, so there was a tacit under- 
standing that Charlie should call on Tuesday. 

“ 1 do wish you would join our guild, she repeated, 
with an entreating look that made Charlie laugh. 



* I AM ALL ATTKNTION. 


with the Chronicle was not at all likely to last longer 
•than the few months for which it had been originally 
taken. Mr. Churchill would be almost sure to get 
tired of the quiet life at Mildcnham, and be only too 
•ready, when the time came, to get back to his beloved 
town haunts once more. 

With such prudent considerations did the minister 
of High Street Chapel quiet his first excited feelings, 
and as he was a busy man, with plenty of other things 
to take up his time and attention, he succeeded pretty 
well for a while. 

As for Lottie, she had perhaps never been so happy, 
so at one with her circumstances, as she felt that 
winter. The noyelty of her engagement to the minister 
had begun to wear off, and things were growing a 
little tame, not to say humdrum, when Charlie’s 
coming gave just the required fillip, and a certain new 
and piquant element was infused into everything. 

But the young lady had hard work sometimes to 
bring the editor of the Chroiticle up to her required 
standard. 

‘‘ I do wish you would join our guild,” she said to 
tier cousin during one of his Tuesday calls. 


“ What is your guild ? ” he asked curiously. “Is it 
a trade brotherhood, or is it like the guilds they have 
in the Romish Church, and the Anglican imitations of 
the same ? ” 

“No, of course it is not, or else I should not ask 
you. Do sit down, instead of fidgeting about, and 1 
will explain it to you.” 

“ Please do. I am all attention.” 

“ Well, to begin with, you pay threc-and-sixpcnce.” 

“No doubt ; tliat is where everything begins with 
the unhappy mortals you manage to draw into the 
charmed circle of the High Street ‘Cause,' ‘Put 
Money in your Purse,’ before you stir a step.” 

“ Suppose it is ? You think nothing of paying three- 
and-sixpcnces for cigars and things.” 

“ Softly, my little coz ; I never paid three-and- 
sixpcnce for a cigar in my life.” 

“ Well, for boxes of cigars, then.” 

“That is the other extreme. I am afraid Clayton has 
not sufficiently enlightened you yet as to the cost of 
those necessaries. liut why don’t you tell me about 
the guild ” 

“ I do, only you keep interrupting. W’hen you have 
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p^dthree^and^stsqp^jC^^^y^ilHi^^ are a member: 
that is, if no one 

“ Oh, that is likeaola|> I am on more familiar 
ground. How many black" balls exclude ? ” 

“ Dott^t be absurd j when you have paid your sub- 
scription and, not being objected to, have become a 
member, you can attend the weekly guild meetings, 
which are really very nice select entertainments, and 
you pledge yourself to do everything you can to help, 
and to make things go off well, you know. If you 
were to join, you could do a great deal for us/’ 

“They would object to me,” said Charlie, with an 
air of conviction. 

“ Object to you ! They would think it an honour 
and glory to have you— a real live literary man. Wliy, 
Mr. Binks, who has had verses in the magazines 
twice, is quite a great light amongst us, and thinks, in 
consequence, that he has a right to advise upon every 
question of taste. 'I'hink how much greater you would 
be than any Mr. Hiuks.” 

“Which is Binks : the lillle fair man with an eyeglass 
and an excess of shirt-front, that Mr. Clayton brought 
in with him the other night 

“ Yes, that is the one ; but we have a good many 
other talented persons, and every week, as 1 tell you, 
they exercise their special gifts for the general edili- 
cation at the guild meetings.” 

“ Oh ! And what dojv;// do, may I ask.^’’ 

“ I sing, of course, and make myself generally 
agreeable by conversing with strangers and new- 
comers in the interval. Wc have intervals for 
conversation and sometimes a cup of coffee.” 

“ What, more attractions ? And do you make the 
coffee too ? ” 

“ ^ do, and the cakes as well ; you need not laugh, 

but just come and try them. Seriously, Charlie, you 
might come, and .give us a paper on some interesting 
subject. We often have papers.” 

*' What should you call an interesting subject? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Browning, or something of 
that sort.” 

“ Don’t you think if I look Browning, Binks might 
be jenlous ? 

“ If you will be so trifling, it is impossible for me to 
talk to you properly ; and yet I have set my heart on 
your coming to the guild meetings.” 

“Oh, well, I’ll come, and give you a paper loo, if 
you like ; I’m nothing if not obliging. But, mind 
you, I don’t think Clayton cares about my coming to 
his meetings.” 

“ Frank ! Why he is bound to care ; be always 
wants to get all the help he can, and to do everything 
to make the guild attractive to his young people. 
You would make it attractive ; I know at least a score 
of folks who would come on purpose to hear you.” 

“ Really ! I should hardly have given the Mildcnharn- 
ites credit for so much discrimination. , Bur, however, 
you shall have your paper, if you can get Clayton to 
let me have half-an-hour some convenient night. And 
I don't mind the three-and -sixpence, but 1 really can’t 
pledge myself to attend every week.” 

‘ “No, no, I don’t ask that. Now mind you choose 


a nice subject ; and perhaps you had better go home 
now, and write, instead of wasting any more of my 
valuable time.” 

Churchill had given Lottie the promise without any 
serious thoughts of fulfilling it ; but after he had lef^t 
her the idea really took hold upon him. 

After all, he would like to impress the chapel people, 
and to show Clayton that he, Churchill, was not quite 
the mere frivolous character for which the reverend 
gentleman seemed to take him. 

He cast about in his own mind for a subject, 
rejecting as utterly impracticable the “ Browning ” 
Lottie had suggested. 

“ I know what 1 should like to do,” the young man 
thouglit at last. “ 1 should like to write a paper on 
Miss Rutherford’s books; they wouldn’t know her 
here : if they should happen to have heard of her, it 
would be only under lier nom-de-plume, J might very 
well treat of her as ‘ and give a summary of her 

two novels, and some account of the exquisite short 
stories that I dare say these benighted folk have never 
seen. It would be something to do for the friend I 
have left -the friend 1 sometimes think was more to 
me than any other woman will ever be.” 

To an unprejudiced observer this would hardly have 
seemed the most direct way of weakening the absent 
Miss Rutherford’s ilnngcrous iunucucc upon lumself, 
but when ‘ the thought liad once taken hold of 
Churchill’s iniiul he could not let it rest. 

In the intervals of newspaper work he went hack to 
the subject again and again, and very soon astonished 
Lottie with the news that he had already wiitten a 
good portion of the promised paper. 

Kvening after evening, while his mother was from 
home visiting her juunerous friends, or attending the 
jneetings in wiiich her soul delighted, Churchill read 
and re-read the books “ ()uita ” had written, and her 
stories, which he had religiously preserved since they 
came out in various magazines. 

How beautiful to the silent reader seemed the strong 
yet intensely feminine, personality, all unconsciously 
revealed alike in the novels and the sliort stories ! 
How strangely the thoughts accorded with his own, 
while his inmost being responded to the writer’s touch 
upon the secret springs of emotion ! 

“How could I leave her? How could I know her 
and nCi love her ?” he asked himself again and again ; 
and yet the old captious cfljjcctions would make them- 
selves heard, and even brought others in their train.. 

“ One should never marry a woman who writes. 
Louis Stevenson says so, and 1 have always thought 
he was right there. They are too much like ourselves ; 
they cannot love as unsophisticated women do.” 

“ How can ‘Ouita’ write so about love, then ?” came 
an answering voice. “ Could any woman, without the 
capacity for affection, have wiitten those beautifully 
tender love scenes? Could any cold-hearted being 
have risen, even in imagination, to the splendid out- . 
burst of passionate devotion in that third volume ?” 

Altogether, Mr. Churchill worked himself into a. 
state of complete wretchedness and uncertainty, and 
grew so absorbed in the internal debate as to the: 
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absent “ Quita/* that he forgot tor several days to call 
upon J-ottie Lester. 

Lottie hardly regretted this, for, of late, Mr. 
Clayton had begun to show so many signs of dis- 
satisfaction, that it was just as well Cousin Charlie 
should not be too much to the front. Charlie was 
very well to talk to— splendid to pass the time— was, 
indeed, a far more lively companion than the grave, 
often pre-occupied, minister ; ‘and yet Lottie knew 
well enough that a slight word of approval, a rare 
compliment from her almost too dignified adorer, was 
infinitely more precious than anything brilliant Cousin 
Charlie could ever do or say. 

When Churchill had finished his paper, and read it 
over to himself, he could not help admitting that it 
was written in his very best manner. Indeed, he had 
surpassed his own best work in places, for the words 
had come from his very heart, and, though he would 
not confess it, were instinct with the warm glowing 
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feeling he had for “ Quita.” After reading it throu^* 
he put it resolutely away till the night of the gi^ld 
meeting. V 

When Churchill’s name was seen in the infdrrha}^/ 
written programme of the evening’s entertainment:; 
which was circulated amongst the guild members, it; 
gave rise to no small amount of comment. 

‘‘Paper on ‘Ouita’s' Novels, hy Mr. C. Churchill,^ 
exclaimed Alfred Binks to his friend Brovvnsmith, as 
the two looked over the programme. “So Miss 
Lester’s supercilious cousin is to favour us at last! 
He is one of the new humorists, I suppose, as they 
style themselves ; but wlio on earth is ‘ ( hiita ’ ? I’ve 
heard of ‘ Rita ’ before, but this is a new name.” 

“Then, for goodness' sake, my dear fellow,” 
rejoined Hrownsmith, “don’t let Churchill know that 
you've never heard of liim, or her. If he finds even 
you ignorant, he’ll be more than ever inclined to set 
us all down for a set of stupid provincials. Confound 
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his cockney wure .j w after all, 

as much as you or Idd.- V 
“Tve a gr^t mind hot: to go, although Vm put 
down for a recitation,'’ muttered Binks angrily. 

“ Oh, let's go, if only to try and find something to 
pull to pieces. These tremendously clever fellows often 
give themselves away, you know.” 

Not only Binks and Brownsmith, but the other 
members of the guild mustered in great force when 
the evening came ; but it crossed Lottie’s mind more 
than once that her dear Frank, who, of course, 
presided, did not look quite so pleased as he ought 
to have done at the large meeting. 

Not one of the Mildenhain young men would have 
owned to it, but no doubt they were, everyone of them, 
more or less jealous of Charlie Churchill, and they 
heartily wished him back again at the St. Bride 
Street office, from whence he had come to trouble 
their peaceful days. 

Lottie was very busy — she always was on these 
evenings ; she flitted about, looking distractingiy 
bright and pretty in her crimson cashmere, and making 
herself impartially agreeable to everybody. 

After the cups of coffee and other preliminaries had 
been disposed of; after Mrs. MacMichael had sung 
“ The Blue Bells of Scotland,” and Mrs. O’Grady 
“The Sweet Little Shamrock” ; after Mr. Binks had 
recited some of his own verses in his very best style, 
and Mr. Brownsmith had given a reading, a flutter of 
expectation, and then a sudden silence, fell upon the 
gathering, for the time was come for Mr. Churchill’s 
paper. 

There was no murmur of applause as Charlie 
stepped forward ; he knew instinctively that the feeling 
of the meeting was rather hostile to himself. But he 
had also a comfortable consciousness of caring nothing 
at all about that, and beginning to read, he was soon 
absorbed in his subject. 

With what a living presence did Kate Rutherford 
come before him as he read ; lie forgot the audience 
in his effort to do justice to the purity and pathos of 
her writings, in the scenes and verses he had chosen 
for quotation his voice almost trembled with emotion, 
and again and again the listeners, in spite of them- 
selves, were roused to utter a burst of passionate 
applause. 

He sat down at last amid a noisy hum of thanks 
and praises, which nearly drowned the coldly-offlcial 
tones in vvliich Francis Clayton proposed a formal 
vote of thanks to him. 

When all was over he looked round for Lottie, who 
had scarcely come near him during the evening ; she 
was standing, as he had noticed her once or twice 
before, in close conversation with a lady in mourning, 
who seemed to be a stranger. Presently the latter 
withdrew, and Lottie was free to steer her course to 
her cousin’s side. 

“ Oh, Charlie ! ” she began, before lie had time to 
speak, “ only fancy : that lady says she knows 
‘Quita' well. She is a Miss Rutherford really, Mrs. 
Murdoch says, and is rather nice-looking, and quite 
like other people. I do believe,” she added, looking 


searchingly at him, “that it is just possible you know 
her yourself.” 

“I do,” he said shortly. “But I must go now, 
Lottie. I hope you have been satisfied ? ” 

“ Oh I that is not the word ; I have been ever so 
pleased, and so has everybody else. We shall all get 
‘Quita's' books and read them for ourselves. Good- 
bye, if you must go ; mind you come and talk it all 
over with me.” 

# # # # 

A week or two passed away, and then one evening, 
looking over some letters that had come by the after- 
noon post, Churchill found one addressed in Kate 
Rutherford s large open handwriting. 

“ My friend Mrs. Murdoch, who has been at Mildenhain " (she wrote), 
“ tclli. me that you liave hetn reading .a paper about iny books, and 
saying all sorts of kind and flattering things of them, .and of me, I sup- 
pose I ought to thank you, hut I hardly can, for 1 am so angry tliat 
you have Iclt me all these weeks without a line to say wlielher you were 
alive or dead. After we had been such good friends, you might surely 
liavc cared enough to have written to me once.” 

Cared ! If she only knew ! But Churchill would 
not trust himself to think loo much of her just then, 
lest he should be tempted to write and tell her all his 
heart. He crumpled the letter in his pocket, and went 
out to call at the Lesters’. 

Mr. Clayton was sitting with Lottie; as he greeted 
Churchill, the coldness of his manner was more 
marked than ever, and in a few moments he made 
some rather kune excuse, and bade the cousins fare- 
well. 

“ What’s the matter with Clayton ? ” demanded 
Charlie carelessly. 

Lottie feighed. 

“ I can’t think,” she said, with an air of half- 
assumed anxiety. “ He seems so odd — so— so dis- 
pleased lately, almost as though he did not like your 
being here so much, Charlie ; but that would be 
ridiculous, wouldn’t it.^” 

“ I think it would,” assented Charlie ; nevertheless, 
his conscience gave him rather a sharp twinge^ and 
by-and-by he walked home, feeling utterly dissatisfied 
with himself. 

“ How absurdly I am acting,” he said to himself 
that night; “staying on here, making mischief 
between a nice girl and a fellow, who, though he is a 
bit of a prig, is really a good fellow in the main ; and 
doing work I don’t care two pins about : all just in 
order to keep away from the woman who, when all is 
said and done, is worth mure than anyoi^e else in the 
world to me. Liberty is sweet, but I have had a 
good many years of it, and I suppose it can’t last for 
ever. Instead of answering that letter, I’ll run up to 
town and see Kate Rutherford.” 

1 1 is absence would only be for a day or two, 
Churchill argued ; it would not be worth while to 
sfH'ak of it. 

He would get the paper out for that week— it was 
published on a Saturday morning — and then go from 
Saturday to Monday, so as to be in harness again on 
the Tuesday 

It was rather a pity that his mother was obliged to 
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know of his going, for she would be sure to mention 
the matter at the Lesters^ and he was morbidly 
anxious that no one should know the true cause of his 
temporary absence, But then— they would never 
guess it ; business would be the all-sufficient excuse ; 
and though to Lottie^s acute mind it would probably 
be evident that, even in town, one cannot do much 
business on a Sunday, there was no help for that. 

More than once he wavered as to going at all. What 
should he say to Kate ? What did he mean to say ? 
Was he really intending to give up all for her sake, 
and to take the tremendous risk of marrying a dis- 
tinctly literary woman ? Curiously enough, he had 
never seen her at her own home ; they had met 
always at the house of a mutual friend, or at social 
gatherings amongst their own set. 

But Churchill felt that this left him too much in 
ignorance ; he would go now to the apartments where 
she lived, he knew, with a maiden aunt, and judge for 
himself as to whether “ Quita^’ was one of the writing 
women who, because they write, seem to have no 
sort of faculty for any eaVthly employment besides. 

He had her address, for it had headed the two or 
three notes she had sent him ; it would be quite easy 
to find 75, Colmore Road, though he had not a very 
clear idea as to what Colmore Road was like, or 
whether he had ever been in that south-western 
thoroughfare. It was late before he could get away 
on Saturday, and he was obliged to go by the 10.15 
express, which stopped for a moment at Mildenham 
in its passage from the north, and did not get to town 
till after midnight. 

But there was little difficulty in rousing the people 
at his old quarters, who let their rooms to clerks and 
journalists, and were tolerably accustomed to late 
comers. The landlady was ready enough to accom- 
modate Mr. Churchill for a night or two ; indeed, she 
was glad to see him back, and volunteered a hope that 
he would make up his mind to stay in town. 

To bed at last, but not to sleep. Churchill was too 
full of his plans for the morrow to get any but the 
most fitful and unsatisfying repose. Should he call in 
the morning or evening ? Would Kate be likely to be 
at home on Sundays? Did she go to church ? He 
almost wished now that he had written and asked for 
an interview ; if he should have a lost journey it would 
be nearly impossible to go through the whole thing 
again, and make another attempt. 

He decided finally to call in the afternoon, between 
four and five : that seemed the most likely hour to find 
the ladies disengaged ; they could not be at church 
then, and the weather was not of the sort that tempts 
people abroad on Sunday afternoons for the mere 
pleasure of walking. 

He made his breakfast as late as possible, and 
somehow passed away the time till the important hour 
drew near, then making a careful toilet, Mr. Charles 
Churchill set forth in search of Colmore Road. 

No. 75 stood near the beginning of one of those 
interminable rows of outwardly respectable, even 
genteel, houses which are often found to be 
let off to half-a-dozen different families ; to clerks, 


shopmen, governesses, artists, who cannot 
separate house rents, and yet have some sort of iktk- 
appearance to keep up. But the Rutherfords, aunt 
and niece, were better off than many of these strug- 
gling lodges ; the aunt had an income of her own 
which, though a small one, sufficed for her own 
actual needs, and of late Kate had been so successful 
in her pen and ink efforts that she was not only able 
to maintain herself, but to obtain many comforts and 
luxuries for her aunt also. They routed the first floor 
at No. 75, containing three good apartments and 
another smaller room, a sort of improvised kitchen, in 
which Kate delighted to pursue the cooking operations, 
whicli she declared were a great relief from her more 
arduous labours. 

The elder Miss Rutherford laughed at her niece’s 
way of putting things. 

“ Most people would call the cook’s work the 
harder,” slic would say, not without a spice of 
malice. 

Only let them try it. Aunt Ellen. A woman who 
can sit at her desk scribbling ^ copy ’ for si.\, five, or 
even four hours a day knows more about hard work 
than many a cook or housemaid, Kate sometimes 
answered, with a serious ring in her voice. 

Some of the advantages of her present position had 
been rather hardly won, and she had found, as so 
many girls have to find nowadays, the battle of life a 
real battle, with plenty of fighting to be done. 

But in the six-and-tvventy years of her brave young 
life Kate Ruthcrfgrd had achieved a success that well 
repaid the efforts, in a literary way, that she had begun 
to make almost as soon as she knew how to read and 
write. 'Frue to her early purpose, to the desire that 
had grown with her childish growth, she had worked 
on, unnoticed and unhelpcd, amongst the crowd 
of young half-brothers and sisters who filled up her 
father’s house. When at last that elastic mansion had 
reached its utmost limits, and the family actually over- 
flowed its bounds, Miss Rutherford had come to the 
rescue, with an offer to take Kate away and give the 
girl such advantages as she could afford. 

Aunt Ellen kept a small school for young ladies at 
that lime, and Kate began a new life under her aunt’s 
care, finishing her education, making herself useful,, 
but writing, always wiiting, in every spare moment 
of the day or night. 

When Miss Rutherford’s failing health obliged her 
to give up the school, it was Kate who proposed to 
her aunt that they should remain in London, and that 
she, Kale, should boldly venture out upon the troubled 
waters wheie so many have been shipwrecked. Even 
in her school days the girl had made for herself some 
sort of a Hterary connection, and after they came to 
Colmore Road she progressed rapidly. 

The thing had seemed wild enough to the prudent 
aunt at first, but she was obliged to own that her niece 
had talent, and she had had too much experience with 
young people not to know that it is dangerous work 
combating a strong and deeply* rooted purpose or a 
•distinct love for any particular calling in life. 

The two lived very quietly, even after Kate’s books 
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had made her known, and “ Quita " had become a 
household word in literary circles. There were so 
many things this young writer wanted to do ; it was 
not enough that she and her aunt were enabled to live 
comfortably and happily, there were the needs of 
all those children in the old home always pressing 
upon their sister’s soul. How on earth was her 
father to provide for and educate them all? They 
were so young, some of tliem, even yet, and the 
poor anxious mother was too over-burdened with the 
care of their little bodies, and their f)crpetiial want 
of clothes and shoe.s, to iliink much about education. 


filled with a new interest, that she would come home 
Irom some chance meeting, some stray half-hour’s 
talk, with inexplicable feelings of joy and light-hcart- 
edness ; but she put them down to the pleasure of 
meeting a congeni.il spirit—one to whom she could 
speak of the things she most cared for. 

“Aunt Ellen is dear and good,” the girl thought ; 
“ but she is a little, just a little, narrow, and she 
belongs to a day that i.s past. How much I have 
wanted a friend of my own standing, one who works 
as I do, and can enter into the interests and struggles 
of such a life as mine. And when I have found such 
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But Kate must think ; was she not the eldest, and 
‘did not life seem almost worthless to her, without 
some advantages in tlie way of culture ? How coAild 
she bear to remember Harold, and Tom, and Gertie, 
and Jessie growing up untaught, or sent- to some 
cheap unsuitable school, while she had any power to 
help ? 

So, with all these thoughts, it happened that Kate 
continued to work hard, and she was too busy with 
the perpetual pen to recollect often that, to other 
women, the years between sixteen and six-and-twenty 
were years for the indulgence of love’s young dream, 
or for the realisation of that dream in some actual 
bliss of courtship and marriage. 

Even after her acquaintance with Churchill had 
grown into firm friendship, she had thought of him 
only as a friend, or, at all events, had persuaded 
herself that she did so. 

It was true that her days seemed all at once to be 


a friend, am I to hesitate because he happens to be 
a man ? ” 

On the whole, Kate thought not ; she hardly looked 
to marriage as a possible event for herself. She was 
too busy, perhaps too ambitious ; but then, probably, 
she argued, Churchill thought no more of marrying 
than she did, and he was a man of the world, perfectly 
able to take care of himself ; surely they might be 
friends without fear, on either hand, of the tender 
passion coming in. 

So they might have been if only Churchill had not 
so soon found that “ absence makes the heart 'grow 
fonder”; if only Kate had not suddenly become 
aware that Mr. Cliurchill’s rather sudden departure 
had taken the brightness out of her sky, and left all 
things dull, grey, and uninteresting. 

Mrs. Murdoch’s news, imparted immediately after 
her return from Mildenham, had cheered Kate 
immensely. She was not forgotten, then — far from 
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it ; and she wrote her letter, feeling that she might 
very properly express a sense of recognition, but 
certainly not dreaming that . the epistle would 
bring Charlie back to the town he had so recently 
quitted. 

Aunt Ellen was pursuing her favourite Sunday 
afternoon occupation of looking out of window, when 
she saw Churchill coming down the street, with an 
inquiring glance at the houses he passed. 

“ Why, there is a friend of yours, Kale,” she cried 
to her niece, who sat reading with her feet upon the 
fender. “ That Mr. Churchill we used to meet 
sometimes. He looks as though he meant to call 
here.” 

Kate almost dropped her book. 

“ I thought Mr. Churchill was in the country,” she 
said, as indifferently as she could. “Are you sure, 
aunt ? 

llefore Miss Rutherford could reply, Charlie’s ring 
resounded through the silent house, and in a few 
minutes he was seated by the cosy fireside, talking to 
Kate and her aunt as though he had only left them 
the day before. 

The conversation was not so engrossing, though, 
that it could prevent Mr. Churchill from noticing the 
pretty room, with its many indications of a woman’s 
tasteful handiwork ; and when he looked at the elder 
lady he could not help seeing that her fingers were 
bent and twisted with rheumatism ; the crewel-work 
and painting could not be hers, then— it mfst be Kate 
who had done all these charming thing.s, 

“Do stay and take tea with us, Mr. Churchill,” 
Miss Rutherford said presently. “ We have tea early 
on Sundays, and Kate has fortunately made some of 
her special tea-cakes. 1 always enjoy them so much, 
that I feel sure other people must.” 

The old lady spoke in all innocence, without the 
least intention of giving their visitor information as to 
her niece’s capabilities : the last thing she would 
have knowingly done if she had only understood the 
effect of her words. 

Charlie was delighted to accept the invitation, and 
to eat the tea-cakes ; they were good, exceptionally 
good. 

Miss Kate,” he said diffidently, “ you must 
excuse the inquiry, but did you— did you really— make 
these cakes ?” 

Kate laughed. 

“ Do you think 1 cannot cook?” she said. “If I 
could not we should be left to the tender mercies of an 
over-worked lodging-house servant, and should never 
get anything fit to cat. If yon were interested in such 
things I would show you my kitchen.” 

“'I am interested deeply,” he said, with intention in 
his tones ; “ but I thought*^ ” 

“ You thought because I had written a book that I 
did not know how to do anything else,” she answered. 
“ I know it is a way men have of thinking about us ; 
yet you would consider it rather odd if I were to 
express surprise at your being able to shoot, Or 
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skate, or row, or do anything el.se that does not lie 
strictly within your province as a literary man.” 

They drifted soon into one of their long talks, and 
Churchill forgot, till after he had said good-bye, that 
he had given no adequate reason for his being there 
at all. 

“ 1 was in town, and thought 1 should so much like 
to see you,” he had said at first, and after that every- 
thing seemed easy. 

He went back to his work on the Monday, as in 
duty bound, but he left his heart safe in Kate 
Rutherford’s keeping, and when the six months were 
once ftiirly over tlie Miltknham Chronicle knew him 
no more. 

* ♦ * * 

“Only think,*’ said Mrs. Francis Clayton to her 
husband, some years later, “only think, Cousin Charlie 
and his wife are coming down to spend Christmas 
with Aunt Churchill, instead of her going to London 
as usual. So we shall all see them. Who would ever 
have thought his marriage with ‘(Juita^ would have 
turned out so well ? ” 

Mr. Clayton gave a rather ^quizzical look at the 
partner of his days. 

“That is the dear cousin you once regarded with 
rather more than cousinly affection,” he said, with 
mock gravity. “ I verily believe there was a time 
when yon hated ‘ Ouita.’” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Lottie, with a 
to.ss of her head. “ But I am very sure there was a 
time when you haled Charlie Churchill, you foolish, 
foolish Frank ! ” 

“And why so foolish, may I ask?” inquired the 
minister. 

“ Because you might have known — if you had had a 
grain of sense, you would have known — that I cared 
for Charlie only as a cousin, and never thought one 
word about him when you were by.” 

The Reverend Francis smiled incredulously. 

“ I do not know exactly what a lady means when 
she says that she cared for a man ‘ only as a cousin,’ ” 
he answered. “ But I can’t help thinking it was a 
happy thing for us all drew him away 

from Mildenham Just when she did ; and 1 believe 
both you and Churchill had a lucky escape.” 

“ Escape ! Whatever do you mean ? ” 

“ Precisely what I say,” returned Mr. Clayton. 
“ But run away now, and leave me to write my 
sermon in peace.” 

As the minister’s wife reflected on that enigmatic 
utterance it became gradually clear enough. 

“It would have been very ca.sy for us— for 
Charlie and me— in those days, to have drifted into 
some sort of an entanglement, ’ she- admitted to her- 
self. “A very little more, and Frank would have been 
hopelessly "offended ; then, I dare say, I should have 
fallen back upon Charlie. But we should never have 
suited each other — never. It is a thousand times 
better that things should be as they are, and my wise 
husband is right once more.” 

C. J. Bl\ke. 
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THE CARE OF OUR EYESIGHT. 


KY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 



HE indifference with which 
many i)eople regard even 
serious affections of their eyes 
is truly remarkable. Slight 
troubles are neglected, and 
often it is only when the mis- 
chief is irremediable that 
medical advice i§ sought. Yet 
the sense of sight is essential 
to our independence, and our 
usefulness, and our enjoyment. At 
the same time, it is our chief defence 
against most of the dangers which threaten us in our 
daily life. 

The eye is an extremely sensitive organ, and re- 
sponds readily to the faintest shadow, so that the lids 
close as if instinctively. The eyeball is thus protected 
from direct injury, for “ coming events cast their 
shadows before.” It is shielded from dust by the eye- 
lashes, and kept moist and clean by the secretion of 
the lachrymal gland. From excessive light it is shaded 
by the automatic action of the iris, which enlarges or 
diminishes the round opening known as the pupil 
(through which alone light can enter the eye), accord- 
ing as the light is dim or intense. From violence it is 
protected by its deep situation, and by the strong 
masses of bone which surround it. 

The eyeball itself is an elastic bag filled with fluid, 
and resting at the back on a layer of soft fat, so that, 
even if struck, the force of the blow is broken, and 
comparatively rarely is the eyeball tom. Within the 
eye is a convex lens, the curvature of which is changed 
by muscular action when wc look at near objects. By 
means of this lens an image of the objects in the world 
around us is thrown on the retina, which is chiefly 
composed of nervous elements, and is placed at the 
posterior part of the eye. 

I mentioned in a previous paper that thirty per cent, 
of the blindness in the United Kingdom depends upon 
neglect of the eyes in infancy. The newly-born baby 
is especially liable to inflammation of the eyes. In 
every case this is wholly preventable by carefully wash- 
ing the eyes immediately after birth, and by subse- 
quent scrupulous attention to cleanliness. But even if 
inflammation occurs, it may be easily and certainlv 
cured, in the vast majority of cases, by suitable and 
immediate treatment. If neglected, it tends to become 
aggravated, and destruction of the transparent cornea 
results. I would emphasise the importance of edu- 
cating mothers and nurses in a few details of personal 
hygiene and of the care of children. 

It is to another class of cases, however, that I wish 
to direct attention at present. It is generally known 
that too early attendance at school pre-disposes to the 
impairment of sight. Thus near sight is very gener- 
ally developed. Most children at the age of five 
have normal vision — some are far-sighted, a few are 
near-sighted ; but as the children become older the 


number of those who are near-sighted is greatly in- 
creased, while the number of far-sighted children is 
diminished, so that the final result is a diminution in 
the number of children with normal vision. Several 
causes have been assigned for this change. Of neces- 
sity, heredity is one cause ; for short sight is extremely 
liable to be transmitted ; and we can all call to mind 
instances of families being so affected. It seems to be 
more frequent among highly civilised nations ; and 
Germans are notoriously affected. It is also stated 
that near sight is more frequent in cities than in the 
country ; for in the city it is not possible to use the eye 
for far distances, and it is therefore insufficiently 
exercised. Sailors, who are always observing distant 
objects, are rarely, if ever, short-sighted. A bad light 
is a proved and frequent cause of near sight. 
Our rooms should be well lighted, but the light 
should not dazzle the eyes. When we read, it is 
best for the light to fall over the left shoulder ; 
it is injurious if it comes from the front. It should 
be steady, and any flickering, such as is usually 
seen in candle-flames, and occasionally in bad gas- 
burners, is very trying. A bad position of the body 
while reading favours the development of near sight. 
The page ought to be nearly perpendicular to the line 
of sight, and should be held about fifteen inches from 
the eye ; the body should be kept as upright as possible 
while reading or writing, and not— as is so often the case 
— held down over the page. Lying down while reading 
is injurious. Reading in bed by the light of a candle 
is especially to be condemned. Another cause of near 
sight is the persistent disregard of hygienic require- 
ments — studying in ill-ventilated rooms, in over- 
heated or cold rooms, want of outdoor exercise. 
Closely associated with the last-mentioned cause is ill- 
health of every kind, more especially gastric derange- 
ments. Lastly, over- fatigue of the eyes, reading very 
fine print, sewing by twilight, or using the eyes when 
they are aching from gazing at fire-light or snow, may 
also induce short sight. 

Short sight is a frequent source of headache in 
children, and often causes them to be considered dull 
and stupid. It causes them to blink, and even at times 
to squint. It is well known that the eye is focussed to 
see objects at different distances by changes in the 
curvature of the lens ; this is technically known as 
accommodation. The muscles by which this is effected 
are contracted when the eye is focussed for near 
objects, and simultaneous changes in the size of the 
pupil occur ; it becomes contracted during near 
vision, and this association is invariably observed, ex- 
cept in certain organic diseases of the brain. When 
the muscles have to contract more than they are in- 
tended to do, they seek help from the muscles of the 
eyeball, and so a squint is developed. The far sight, 
which frequently occurs with advancing years, is due to 
a change in the elasticity of the lens. N ear sight may be 
explained by the too-shortness of the eye from back to 
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front, so that the two defects are not due to any similar 
causes. A third defect of refraction is known as 
“astigmatism.” In this case the eye cannot focus at 
the same time two lines at right angles to one another ; 
for instance, it cannot see all the sails of a windmill 
at the same time. Headache and aching of the eyes 
are the main symptoms. 

It is comparatively easy to compensate for these 
errors by means of spectacles ; but we frequently see 
people — especially middle-aged people — striving to 
avoid the use of them. This, perhaps, is due to a 
feeling that it involves a confession of infirmity and 
approaching decay ; and so they endure discomfort 
and strain their eyes over work and reading in a 
manner painful to see. It is always better to recog- 
nise the inevitable, because when suitable glasses have 
been obtained the process of degeneration becomes 
practically stopped, while in the other case the strain 
on the eyes very rapidly intensifies the evil. 

I'he general adoption of the pince-nez is not to be 
commended ; for the glasses aie not kept parallel to the 
eyes, and the spring pinches the nose so as even to 
leave permanent marks in some cases. It is always 
wiser to consult an oculist than to accept from an op- 
tician a pair of glasses on your own responsibility. 
Wrong glasses do more harm than good ; and though 
the initial cost may be greater by consulting an oculist, 
the ease and comfort obtained is incomparably greater, 
and well repays the increased outlay. 

Everybody should know how to deal with such a 
simple matter as the extraction of foreign particles 
from the eye. It is rare for one to make a railway 
journey of any length without seeing somebody get a 
particle of grit or cinder in his eye ; and unless this 
is carefully and promptly removed, a gre.it deal of 
suffering is caused, and the eye may even be disabled 
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for a time, owing to the inflammation which is caused. 
The best thing for removing these particles is a camel- 
hair brush. If this be not at hand, a silk handker- 
chief, or even a soft fine linen one, will serve, a corner’ 
of it being rolled up to form a point. On no account 
should such a thing as the point of a pen-knife or other 
similar instrument be used. Many people do use these ; 
but even when they remove the particle from the eye 
they are liable to cause great and injurious irritation. 

The first thing to do is to ascertain which eyelid the 
particle lies under- -supposing that it is not visible. 
That eyelid should then be drawn back by me.ins of 
the eyelashes until the particle is seen, when it is care- 
fully removed by the brush, or whatever is used. If it 
be necessary to look under the upper eyelid, a good 
plan is to lay a round body, such as a lead pencil, 
over the upper part of the lid, and then draw the 
eyelid over it, by means of the eyelashes. 

When there is great pain, it is diflicult to manipu- 
late the eye. On this .iccount it is usual to apply a 
little cocaine, whicli for the time deadens all feeling. 
This, however, should only be done by somebody 
familiar with such drugs. 

Children may often be seen rubbing their eyes. 
This should not be allowed, as it is a bad habit, and if 
persisted in may injure the eye to some extent. It may 
be done in consequence of the eyes smarting by reason 
of the light being too glaring, or the eyes may be 
slightly inflamed and painful. Attention should always 
be paid to indications of this sort. 

It is unnecessary to consider diseases of the eye in 
this paper. It may be said, however, that it is always 
worth while to seek advice whenever a defect of vision 
is noticed ; for in the beginning it is often possible to 
prevent extension of the trouble, which, if allowed to 
continue, might possibly end in loss of sight. 
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AN INDIAN TAl.I* 

CHAPTKR THE FIRST. 
ONCi, long ago the city of 
Hakim pur was very fa- 
mous. Its fame had grown 
great because there were 
two very wise men who 
lived there. 'Fo be more 
correct, I should say that 
most people thought them 
very wise. They both said 
that they had done, and 
could do, very wonderful 
things in curing people of 
terrible sicknesses. They 
were doctors. The name 
of one of them was Mitha 
Khan, and the name of the other was Majusi. 

1 am sorry to say that these two great men did not 
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love one another. It is not often that great men, or 
even doctors in the same town, do love one another. 
I am afraid they were really jealous of one another. 
Now, Mitha Khan and Majusi treated their patients 
(if you can call it treated) with very different kinds of 
medicine. The one always gave sweet and pleasant 
medicine, while the other made up stuff that was horrible 
to taste, even worse (tradition says ; but it is tradition 
only) than the powder that bears the name of Gregory. 
E.ach of these famous men claimed that his prescrip- 
tion had more efficacy than even a box of the most 
famous pills. But each said of the other’s medicine 
vc^y different things. Majusi used to say when he 
was in a confidential mood — 

“ I tell you what it is, sir : I know for a ffict that 
there is nothing but sugar and water in that quack’s 
physic.” 

While in a similar mood, Mitha Khan, shaking his 
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head sadly, would say, “ If you want a little false 
strength in your body, but twenty years taken off your 
life, you go and drink that murderer’s poisons/’ 

Now, as I am not a doctor, 1 cannot enter into an 
argument about their assertions. I can only tell you 
that the people of the whole city were divided into two 
parts : one the supporters of Mitha Khan, the other 
the supporters of Majusi. Possibly the following 
narrative will enable the reader to decide upon the 
merits of each one. 

The sun was setting and the shadows were length- 
ening in the city of Hakimpur. The main bazaar, or 
street, was rapidly becoming thronged with busy 
crowds. Men who had been at work indoors all day 
were returning home for their evening meal ; others 
were coming in from the country to see their 
friends and buy provisions ; travellers, who had to 
march during the night to avoid the heat, were pre- 
paring to start ; camels were protesting and groaning 
at the loads that were being placed upon their backs ; 


women were beginning to issue forth to draw water 
at the wells ; in fact, it was just the time in the evening 
when an Eastern city seems to wake up from the 
sleepy state in which it has lain all day. 

Just in the most crowded part of the street there was 
a tailor, named Nabi Bakhsh, sitting cross-legged upon 
the platform which he was pleased to call liis shop, 
busily stitching away at a lady’s dress ; for in that 
country women’s clothes as well as men’s arc made by 
tailors. This man, Nabi liakhsh, was the best tailor 
in the whole of Hakimpur. 

The dress upon which he was at work attracted the 
attention of numbers of passers-by, and very frequently 
he had to answer questions concerning it. Many 
limes he had repealed his words— 

“Yes, it is a fine dress : it is for a great lady, the 
wife of the king’s chief adviser. .She ordered it to 
be embroidered in this fashion. She wishes to have 
it in time for her daughter’s wedding, which will be 
celebrated in about ten days from now.” 

While he was engaged in making these explanations 
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to the people in front of him, a man pushed his way 
through the crowd. The tailor recognised him as a 
carpenter, by name Ghulam Kadir, who ‘lived next 
door to his brother in another quarter of the city. 

“Welcome! ’’he said, ceasing from his work. “What 
news ? Is all well ? ” 

“My news is not very good,” answered the car- 
penter. “ Your brother is very ill with fever, and the 
doctor says that someone must sit up with him all 
night. I have been with him for some hours now, and 
I can stay through the first watch of the night. Can 
you come then and relieve me 

“ Most certainly I will,” said Nabi Bakhsh ; “and 
1 will bring my work along with me, to keep me from 
falling asleep. What doctor is attending him ? ” 

“ Mitha Khan,” replied (ihulam Kadir. “ He came 
to-day, and gave him some light cooling medicine. He 
said the fever ought to leave him in two or three 
days.” 

The tailor shook his he.ad, and .added — 

“ I hope it will be all right, but I do not much 
believe in the sugar and water tre.atment.” 

“ Well, we must do wh.it wc can for him,” said the 
carpenter ; “ we must not quarrel about the doctors. 
But in our quarter wc arc all firm believers in Mitha 
Khan.” 

So saying, he went away, and in due course Nabi 
B.'ikhsh tied up his bundle and walked off to his sick 
brother’s house to take his turn in sitting by him and 
attending to his wants. 


CH.AP'IT.R THK SECOND. 

Naui B.\KHSH, on entering his brother’s room, found 
him asleep. So he gently pulled out his work ahd 
began stitching away in silence. It was the .same 
dress that was so much admired by the loiterers round 
his shop in the street. 

As he looked up from his work he noticed in a 
corner of the room a great big block of wood which 
seemed to be shaped something like a human being, 
and he often wondered as the night went on what it 
could be intended for. He did not, however, move 
about the room to examine it, for fear of disturbing the 
sleeper. 

Towards morning the sick man stirred. He woke, 
and recognised his brother. The tailor gave him bis 
medicine. After this the patient seemed inclined to 
talk a little. 

“How long h.ivc you been here, brother.^’’ he 
asked. 

“ I came at the beginning of the second watch of 
the night,” answered the tailor. “ Ghulam Kadir 
needed to go ;ind rest then, and I relieved him in 
watching you.” 

“ And you are doing your work, I see,” said the sick 
man. “What a very fine dress that is. The em- 
broidery is rich and elegant.” 

“ Yes,” Nabi Bakhsh replied ; and then he entered 
into those explanations which we have already heard 
in the bazaar. 

“ Ghulam Kadir also employs himself while he is 
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watching by me,” continued his brother. “ He is very 
fond of carving images, though it is not to my mind a 
good occupation for a Moslem. There is that one 
standing in the corner which he h.TS just begun.” 

Saying this, he pointed to the block of wood which 
had attracted the tailor’s attention. 

“ I wondered whatever you had got there,” said 
Nabi Bakhsh. 

“ Ghulam Kadir says,” added the patient, “ that he 
once had a cousin the most beautiful girl that ever was 
seen, and he is amusing himself trying to carve her 
likeness in wood. He says he wants me to know what 
she was like.” 

“ Now, no more talking,” said Nabi Bakhsh, as he 
saw his brother show signs of exhaustion. “ You must 
take all the rest you can.” 

The poor man was undoubtedly very ill. 'I’he tailor 
thought as he looked at Iiis wasted form and heard his 
delirious ravings when the fever was at its height that 
the watching would have to be kept up for many a 
day yet. And so it turned out. The two or three 
days spoken of by Mitha Khan, the doctor, passed, and 
still there were no marks of improvement. The two 
men kept up their nursing and watching, relieving one 
another by turns. 

Ghulam Kadir worked away at his image a.s he 
watched, and under his skilful hands the block of wood 
gradually began to look like a most beautiful young 
woman. So much was this the case that the sym- 
pathy of the tailor was roused, and he said to 
himself — 

“ Really, the poor thing ought to have some clothes.” 

And so he set to work as soon as he had finished 
the dress for the Prime Minister’s wife, to make one 
exactly like it for the image which was always looking 
at him from the corner of the room. 

Days lengthened into weeks ; the work of both the 
carpenter and tailor was finished. Very beautiful this 
lifeless woman looked. They called her Moti, which 
means a pearl, because she looked very lovely, with her 
clear-cut features and handsome dress. 

But now that these two men had finished their work, 
they began to think more than they had before how very 
long the poor man’s illness was lasting. At length one 
day, when the carpenter came to relieve Nabi Bakhsh, 
the latter said — 

“ My friend, wc have watched long. My brother, 
instead of gaining strength, seems to have steadily 
lost it. I said at the beginning that I did not believe 
much in Mitha Khan’s treatment. 1 now propose that 
we consult Majusi.” 

“ Well,” was the answer, “ I suppose I ought not to 
make any objection. The doctor I trusted docs seem 
to have failed ; I agree to trying your man.” 

On hearing this, Nabi Bakhsh went away at once to 
the house of Majusi, and begged him to come and see 
his brother. 

And so Mitha Khan’s great rival in the city came to 
sec the sick man. But on entering the room, the first 
thing that attracted his attention was not the patient, 
but the beautiful Moti in the corner. 

“ Why, what a lovely woman ! ” he exclaimed. 
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He heard her whole history, how she was the 
result of Ghulam Kadir's and Nabi Bakhsh’s faithful 
watchings. 

Then Majusi turned to the sick man and examined 
him. This done, he said — 

‘‘ You have called me in to sec this sick person. He 
has been in other hands for many weeks, and has 
received no benefit. I can cure him. He has but to 
drink this, and he will be doing his work again in the 
space of an hour.^* 

As he spoke these words he held in his hands a 
small bottle containing a black fluid. 

But here an unexpected difficulty arose. The sick 
man had no notion that Majusi was to be called in to 
see him, and Mitha Khan, during the long illness, had 
told him so many horrible stories of his rival, that had 
he been consulted he would never have consented to 
see him. 

As it was, he was fully persuaded that the bottle 
contained some dreadful poison, and so he buried 
his face in the pillow and steadfastly refused to have 
anything to do with the new medicine. 

“ P’aghal ! ” cried the doctor, “ think not that 1 am 
going to waste my time with your childish moods. 
Drink this, or 1 go, and you die ! ” 

“ Well,” he continued, relenting, “ you have suffered 
a great deal and so I will make allowance for you. 
See here : 1 will show you the power of this medicine, 
and then you will take it readily enough.” 

Majusi then walked across the room to the corner 
where Moti was standing, and poured a few drops 
from the bottle into her mouth. The image at once 
seemed to come to life. She blinked her eyes, her 
throat moved as if swallowing the liquid. She yawned — 
which was not polite, especially as she forgot to put 
her hand before her mouth —then a smile played over 
her lips, and she walked towards the sick man^s 
bed. 

“ Here,” said the doctor, addressing the woman, 
“take this and give him his medicine.” 

Moti took the bottle thus offered, and the patient, 
struck with astonishment, meekly drank from her hand 
what he had so persistently refused a few moments 
before. The result was what might have been ex- 
pected. The patient at once seemed to have regained 
his health. 


CHAPTER J HE THIRD. 

But this history does not end with the recovery of the 
sick man, nor with the victory of Majusi over Mitha 
Khan. A very serious difficulty now arose. 

It so happened that all the men who have been 
spoken of— the carpenter, the tailor, the doctor, not to 
mention the sick man himself — were either bachelors 
or widowers. Each one of them wanted a wife. Now, 
when they saw the lovely Moti living and moving 
among them, every one of them fell ip love with her. 
Each one, too, seemed to think he had a special claim 
upon her. 

The carpenter said— 

“ Of course she is mine. 1 made her. Without my 


skill she would not have any of that beauty which you 
all admire.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Majusi. “What is your work 
to mine ? Her life is the greatest gift of all, and I 
gave her life. She is mine. You are a blockhead ! 

He might have addressed that remark to Moti, you 
would think, but it really was meant for Ghulam 
Kadir. The tailor did not wrangle as the others, 
but he looked things unutterable. He merely said — 

“ 1 think 1 have some claim to be considered.” 

“ You I” shouted both doctor and carpenter together ; 
“what have you got to put forward ? You only gave 
her a few rags.” 

“Well,*' the tailor mildly suggested, “1 propose 
that we go and submit the case for decision to the 
kazi.” 

The kazi was the judge. 

To this proposal, after a little more wrangling, they 
all agreed, and forth they went. It did not seem to 
strike any one of them that Moti herself could have 
anything to say in the disposal of her own hand and 
person. They took her with them, however, as the 
article in dispute, in order that she might be handed 
over to one of them. 

When they came into court the kazi asked each one 
of the men to give his account of what had happened, 
and to state on what he considered his claim to rest. 
There was no possibility of any disagreement in the 
narrative, as the facts were perfectly clear. After 
having heard each one, the judge did something that 
none of them had expected. He turned to Moti, and 
asked her her opinion as to whose claim was the 
best. 

She answered, without any hesitation — 

“ Kazi Sahib, you have heard truly all that has hap- 
pened. It only remains to be made clear who of the 
three men is to be my husband. Ghulam Kadir, the 
carpenter, it is true, made me. But what is form 
without life ? 1 was but a block of wood when he had 
finished his work. He could never have done anything 
more. I should say he has no claim. The doctor, 
Majusi, at first sight .seems to have a greater claim, 
because he gave me life. But, Kazi Sahib, 1 maintain 
that what seems to be a good gift is not really good 
unless other gifts are added at the same time. What 
should 1 have done if 1 had been but the shape of a 
woman, with life and nothing more ? I could not have 
moved away from the corner of the room where they 
placed me. The doctor’s gift would have been a 
downright injury if another gift had not been given. 
I ask you, Sahib, what is man without clothes? Your 
own heart of hearts tells you that clothes make the man. 
But if this is true of man, how much more of woman ? 
Nabi Bakhsh (and here she glanced at the comely 
tailor) has given me the priceless gift, and he will 
continue to give me such things as make woman all 
that is to be desired. His claim is the only one 
worthy of consideration.” 

Her pleading was so reasonable and earnest that 
the kazi took no time to think over his decision. 

“The woman,” he said at once, “belongs to Nabi 
Bakhsh, the tailor.” 
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The marriage was performed the same day. 

It is only fair to add that the supporters of Mitha 
Khan have endeavoured to cast doubt upon the whole 
of the preceding story. They say it was invented in 
order to increase the fame of Majusi. 

But a fair sifting of evidence seems to point to its 


truth. For in the kazi’s office at Hakimpur there is a 
fragment of an old document which appears to have 
been a record of this judgment. 

Hence 1 suspect this may have been the source 
from which a great English philosopher drew his 
opinions. 


PVKOdRAPHY UPON GLASS: A NEW ART. 


Mgpp^^VROGRAPHY— better known, perhaps, 
by the humbler name of “poker work” 
m - is by this time well established in 

ID B md poj)ular favour ; but A new departure 
|nDHDm ill the art has been made of late which 
HBR proves that an immense variety of 

fresh effects is yet to be gained, and that 
HDI there are many novel uses to w'hich the work 
has yet to be applied. Until the last few 
months wood was the only material that had met with 
any success as a foundation for poker work, and even 
with this the scent caused by the burning and the 
unavoidable fumes have proved an objection to many 
sensitive workers ; while those venturesome enthu- 
siasts who have tried the art upon leather and kid 
have found cause to repent them of their zeal. 

At last glass has been taken as a foundation for 
pyrography, and its very freedom from the disad- 
vantages possessed by wood— to say nothing of leather 
— will do much to secure the popularity of the work. 
In the first place, there is no smoke and no smell, 
and in the second place, there is no trouble of tracing 
the design upon it ; and this will be found no small 
recommendation in the eyes of an inexperienced 
worker. It is easily understood that a “point” — as 
the poker is called— that is intended to make an im- 
pression upon so hard a surface as that of glass, must 
ba considerably hotter than one used to scorch a design 
upon wood. Hence a special point is sold for the 
purpose. This may be obtained from Messrs. Abbott 
Bros., of Southall, who arc the originators of the work, 
or from any of their agents. A point that has been 
used upon wood will not make a clear outline upon 
glass, and it is therefore advisable to invest in one of 
these new pokers, and to keep it solely for glass work. 

Most “ poker ” artists are acquainted with Messrs. 
Abbott’s Vulcan machine, which comprises a bottle of 
benzine with tubes, bellows, and point all complete ; 
but there appears to be much difficulty in getting the 
benzine of sufficiently pure quality to do its work well. 
So widespread is this difficulty that, on the occasion 
of a visit recently paid to the factory, I was told that 
machines had been returned from all parts of the 
kingdom as faulty, but, when tested, it was proved to 
be the benzine and not the machine that was of inferior 
quality. To remedy this a clever little contrivance is 
now sold, to be attached to the neck of the bottle of 


spirit, and which connects it with the tubes in the 
usual way. By means of a tiny tap fixed to this con- 
nection, an additional supply of air can be had when 
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HLKALUIC DK-SION FROM ARMORIAL HEARINGS OF LORD 
SHREWSBURY. 


the strength of the benzine is too great, and the air 
can be shut off when the spirit is not sufficiently 
powerful to get the point to the degree of heat re- 
quired. When needed for glass, the platinum point 
should be nearly at white heat, and should glow 
like an electric lamp in miniature. 

The design chosen should be clearly drawn with a 
fine pen or pencil upon white paper, so that, when 
placed flat on a board, or on the table, it is seen clearly 
through the glass when this is laid upon it. It is very 
important that the side of the glass upon which the 
etching is to be executed should be quite dry, clean, 
and free from grease. It is a good plan to rub it 
thoroughly with a piece of rag dipped in turpentine 
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HERALDIC DESIGN FOR HOUSEHOLD GLASS. 

before beginning operations, and it should, even after 
that, be polished with a leather. Also, it is advisable 
to keep a piece of stout paper or cardboard under the 
hand when at work upon the upper 


these outlines should stand out all the more sharply 
owing to the absence of any “grain ” to turn them aside 
in the slightest degree. The frosted effect is not con- 
sidered sufficiently clear for small and intricate designs ; 
but, by taking the blade of. a sharp knife, and by 
scraping the work with it rather vigorously, the parti- 
cles of the surface of the glass which jiroduce the 
frosted look fall out, and leave the device standing 
out in fine, even lines upon the material, the result 
being not unlike engraved glass. 

For this reason the work is well suited for execution 
upon tumblers, wine-glasses, decanters, and, indeed, 

household glass of any kind. Heraldic designs such 

as those on this and the preceding page — arc parti- 
cularly successful ; the design illustrated forms part of 
the armorial bearings of Lord Shrewsbury, to whose 
order Messrs. Abbott recently constructed a screen 
decorated with this new pyrography. When etching 
upon wine-glasses, or anything of the kind, the advice 
above given against carrying the design too near the 
edges must not be forgotten. 

A convenient article to practise upon is one of tliose 
inexpensive photograph holders which consist merely 
of a sheet of glass laid over a card, the two being held 
together with a brass clip, and supported at the back 
by a “ rest ” of the same metal. 


portion of the design. In choosing 
a sheet of glass, care should be 
taken not only that it is good in 
quality and free from flaw.s, but that 
it is at least an inch larger nil round 
than the design to be reproduced 
upon it. If necessary, it can be cut 
to any special shape rccpiired after 
the drawing is finished. I'he reason 
for this is that the lieat occasionally 
causes the glass to split at the edges. 

Yet another advantage of glass as 
a material upon which to practise 
pyrography is that there is no trouble 
involved in shading or in varying 
the strokes beyond the ordinary out- 
lining and stippling. A decided and 
regular pressure is needed to get a 
clear outline, the heat being kept 
uniform by the steady working of the 
bellows with the left hand. Tiny 
splinters of glass fall out in every 
direction over the surface as the 
point pursues its course, but they 
are soon blown away, and the artist 
need have no fear of her eyes un- 
less she is working furiously and, I 
may add, carelessly. Although the 
work is especially easy of execution, 
there should be no excuse for slovenly 
performances, and a false stroke,* 
once made, can never be remedied. 
The effect of the heat should be to 



trace the outlines in frosted glass, as 


it were, upon the clear material, and 


DESIGN FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, 
(/fy Mr. HaiU.) 
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The design shown on page 682 is by Mr. Hait^, the 
well-known designer for ** poker work,” and as there is 
very little fine etching about it, the veriest tyro should 
find it well within her powers. This style of pyro- 
graphy has been adapted to mirrors by working at 
the back and having the glass silvered ; but I scarcely 
think that the progress we have lately made in artistic 
matters will allow us to decorate a surface which loses 
all its utility by being thus treated. A far greater 
success is likely to be achieved by utilising the frosted 
designs upon the lower panes of glass windows through 
which the outlook is an eyesore. Rather an elaborate 
device carried out in this simple manner willeffectually 
cloud the glass without interfering much with the 
transmission of light. 

The fashionable screens, of which each panel is 
divided into two portions, afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the display of skill in this direction. The 
lower part of the panels is usually filled in with bro- 
cade or embroidery, but the upper division is generally 
much curved, and is provided, very often, with no- 
thing more ornamental than a plain sheet of glass, 
which, owing to its inconspicuous appearance, is apt 
to become soon broken. This is not so likely to 
happen when the glass is covered with an appropriate 
design in “ poker work. ’ Amongst the hundreds of 
thousands of articles made of wood by Messrs. 
Abbott to meet the demands of the amateur artist, are 
many of these screens ; and their elegant shape, when 
well decorated, renders them no mean addition to the 
furniture of any room. Many experiments have been 
made in painting, staining, and gilding the outlines 
produced on the glass, but at present no one trial has 
met with sufficient success to exclude all other decora- 
tions. The roughened outlines “take” enamel perfectly, 
and they may be gilded vvith equal facility. Should a 
mistake be made, or the effect be unsatisfactory, the 
paint can be removed by washing the glass over with 
turpentine, and the etched design will be left uninjured. 
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The following method of decorating the engraving 
is quoted from an article by Mrs. Maude, who is an 
authority on the subject : - “ 1 first, with some of 
Winsor & Newton’s Renaissance gold paint, one 
shilling the box, put a layer of gold entirely over part 
of the design, taking care to fill with it all the etched 
lines. A pad of soft rag, slightly damped with turpen- 
tine, removed most of the gold from the flat surfaces 
between the lines, and an ordinary paper stump, with 
a rag over it dipped in lurpeniine, clc.ired away the 
rest. It was now a fine gold tracery in the clear glass, 
and upon reversing the plate, it appeared to be in relief 
upon the surface, although really only showing through 
from the other side. Of course, any other lustra colour 
could be used instead of gold. A thick coat of ivory 
cloisonne enamel, laid on very carefully, so as not to 
drag the gold from the incised lines, gave a fresh effect 
of ivory and gold from the other side, and rendered 
the glass opaque.” 

Thus treated, the engraved glass could be mounted 
very ctfeclively as panels for small doors, and it would 
also answer extremely well for finger-plates. For fire- 
place screens it is a good plan to make a movable back 
of stout cardboard covered with gilt or silver paper, 
plain or fancy, arranged so that it is held in position 
with small brass buttons (to be had from any dealer in 
fretwork requisites). By varying the colour at the 
back of the glass, the screen may present many dif- 
ferent effects, according to the tone of the general 
decoration of the room. 

To such workers as arc possessed of a fair amount 
of ingenuity and originality, the fact that glass pyro- 
graphy is as yet little known 01* developed will invest it 
with an additional charm, and their achievements will 
be all the more appreciated from the knowledge 
that at present, at any rale, they will not see replicas 
of their favourite productions in the drawing-rooms of 
their acquaintances, or at every bazaar they may 
chance to visit. Ellkn T. Mas'chrs. 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 


AMONG TIIK ('Ak.NATIONS. 

H N August bank holiday had come 
round once more, and our two 
gardening friends— or shall wc call 
them rivals ? — eagerly availed them- 
selves of a day’s quiet at the back 
of the house, among the flowers 
that were now in all the glory of 
their bloom. And knowing as we 
already do of them, that “ the lines had fallen unto 
them ” in suburban places, and that their “ heritage ” 
was therefore, more or less, a smoky rather than . 
actually “ a goodly ” one, the morning’s garden dis- 
cussion, which took place in the murky threatening of 


a thunderstorm, that only finally developed itself as 
the outlines of a smoke canopy, not unnaturally opened 
up the subject of what w.is best adapted for growth in 
a suburban garden under such conditions. 

“ Had wc not better,'* said Charles, in an early stage 
of their debate, “find out what class of flowers is least 
affected by the presence of smoke, and devote our 
attention more particularly to it ? ” 

‘‘Very good,” said John. “.And now for an apt 
illustration : A few days ago I was going through a 
large nursery, only a few miles from here, and was 
watching a man layering some i)i(:otccs, and lie pre- 
sently said : ‘ You should go in for plenty of these, 
Mr. Smith, for they don’t mind the smoke so much as 
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Other things ; though, of course, sir, we all know that 
ii clouded and impure atmosphere dims the freshness 
of the petals of any flower.’ ” 

“ I certainly mean to have some,’* said 1, “for we 
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have been little more than a year in our new house, 
and there are still, of course, very many things that wc 
have not as yet stocked our garden with.’* 

“ Then I dare say,” said Charles, “ as you are fresh 
from your talk with the nurseryman about carnations 
and picotees, you have plenty to say about them ; so 
suppose you begin at once ?” 

“Well,” interposed John, “I had best retail to you 
all 1 learnt on the occasion. 

“To begin then at the beginning, 1 will tell you what the 
nurseryman said about the best soil in which to grow 
carnations : ‘ Cut the top turfs from a good loamy 
pasture, some three or four inches thick, and then lay 
all up in a heap, and allow both the grass, and the 
roots to rot together. Your heap should be turned over 
and disturbed and chopped about every four weeks, 
and all the while every grub and wire-worm should be 
carefully destroyed. In fact, the wire- worm may be 
called the most deadly enemy of the carnation, and 
no quarter must therefore be given to it. This, when 
well decayed for a year, should — when we arc potting 
our plants for blooming—be mixed with a fourth part 
of well-decayed manure, and some silver sand. But 
when we arc merely potting our young plants in the 
autumn, wc do not wish to excite growth in them, at 
that time of the year, unduly ; and* as we only then 
want to keep our young plants in health, wc should 
then give no vegetable matter or manure when making 
up our compost.’ ” 

“Perhaps,” interposed Charles, “you have said 


enough as to the soil, John ; but tell me, how did your 
friend at the nursery describe the interesting process 
of layering the carnations ? For, as I know that this 
is about the time of year for the operation, I should 
like to know more about it.” 

“ Good, Charles, and we may describe the process 
of layering carnations as almost the taking of their 
cuttings. Well, layering should not be undertaken 
•until the bloom is quite on the wane. First then, strip 
or cut off the leaves along the stem of your old plant, 
at least the top four or Jive pairs : then with a 
small and sharp knife make a cut nearly half-way 
through the stem, at about two inches below the lower 
leaves that you have left on. Make your cut from the 
under part below a joint, and cut as it were upwards 
ami towards the leaves. The whole of the slit part 
must be then pegged down under the surface of the 
soil. And, by the way, the soil itself, Just where you 
are going to peg down, should have been previously 
loosened and made readily friable and pulverised, and 
a little silver sand mixed with it. Give them then a 
good watering— sufficient to settle the earth, and the 
mysterious Dame Nature, about whom we think we 
know so much, whereas we really know nothing, will 
do the vest. As for the pegs, birch or old fern leaves 
will do very well. Early in August, perhaps, the whole 
layering process should be completed, and indeed very 
often it can be carried out in July; but it will probably 
])e some six weeks before the pegged down portion has 
properly struck. And I think 1 ought to have said 
that the bit which has the appearance of having been 
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separated as it were from the main stem by the knife, 
should first be cut square at the bottom, before the 

pegging down. 
The layers when 
once properly 
rooted can .be 
taken off and 
potted, say 
in pairs and in 
five - inch pots, 
placed in a frame 
and not exposed 
to much sun 
until they have 
struck further 
and stronger 
roots. Your 
layers, or your 
young seedlings 
if you have 
raised from seed, 
when stowed 
away in their 
winter quarters may have plenty of air in good, open 
or mild weather, but will want protection, of course, 
from all heavy rains, frost, and cast 
wind. Sometimes, too, seedlings are 
more tender than the old plants, but 
a little frost would of the two cer- 
tainly do your plants more harm than 
a good long and settled damp. Up 
to the end of March, little treatment 
of your young plants will be neces- 
sary, beyond a removal of any dead 
or yellow leave.s, and giving air at all 
times when the weather will at all 
admit of it. In April you may begin 
potting the plants into their blooming 
pots, and later on in the same month 
you can also bed out some of your 
plants that you intend to bloom in 
the open garden, choosing a fairly 
sheltered situation and having some 
quite decayed manure forked in 
amongst the top soil. Seed of the 
carnation may be sown in June in 
large pots, and as later on the bloom 
stems shoot up, they must be tied 
quite loosely to sticks for support. 

‘‘And here might be given the 
names of a few popular favourites, 
some of them certainly old ones, 
though then* beauty each year is 
always new and fresh to us. Such, for 
example, as the Old Clove, or a white 
flower, the Gloire de Nancy, can be 
had reasonably enough. Or here, 
again, arc a few of more modern date 
known as the Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. Of these, perhaps, the Lady 
Middleton or Madame Waroeque, the 
former a striped flower, the latter a 
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fine scarlet, may be had at 3$. 6d. each, while other 
specimens, such as the Fine IMush and the New Pink» 
can be had for a considerably less sum. Other carna- 
tions strongly recommended arc t)ie Dr. Foster and 
“ Mayor of Nottingham,” both purple flow'ers ; or leaf- 
let ones such as the Dreadnought and Dan Godfrey. 

“Of picotccs may also be named Ganymede, Nymph, 
and Morning Star, the two first being purple-edged, 
and the last rose-edged. Border carnations in good 
variety can readily be had for from nine to eighteen 
shillings a dozen. Still more old-fashioned ones can, 
of course, yet be had of the scarlet bizarre class, or of 
the purple, scarlet, or rose- flake. 

“And w'e might revert again before concluding to the 
diseases and troubles which beset the carnation in 
its career. The wire-worm must wholly he got away 
from the soil before it can possibly be used, so that it 
is well to go constantly over the compost during its 
long process of decay. And then again in dry springs, 
such as that of 1893, the red spider often makes its 
appearance, when a careful sponging will benefit the 
plants ; but the ordinary green-fly can, we know, easily 
be got rid of by fumigation. Altogether then, the 
carnation is a plant that wants a good deal of attention 
all the year round.” 
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RUHA. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE MAORI WAR. 
By L. FROST RATTRAY, Author Of “ Such a Suitable Match." 


CHAHTER THE SIXTH. 
IN SUSPENSK. 

E K L Y exhausted, 
tlie younger Mather- 
leys lay down on 
the fern-beds which 
James Pitt and Percy 
iiastily extemporised 
for them, and, having 
eaten a little of the 
food that they had 
brought with them, 
fell asleep. 

Nellie, though very 
weary, was far too anxious to close her eyes for a 
moment. The thought of her absent parents, pos- 
sibly in danger, haunted her, and she longed to return 
to them and share their fate. It was some comfort, 
how'ever, to know that Gerald had gone back to see 
how they fared. 

James w^as exceedingly desirous of finding out what 
the Hauhaus proposed doing next, and whither their 
fanatical desire for vengeance on the settlers would 
lead them. But he was afraid to venture far, for fear 
some wandering Maori might discover him, and 
bring the whole troop down on the little party. 

So in silence for the most part, and in extreme 
dejection of spirit and painful exhaustion of body, they 
waited and watched. 

Possibly James was the only one who derived any 
degree of happiness from their awkward situation. He 
had fallen in love with Nellie the moment he saw her, 
and up till this hour of their comiiion danger had 
been utterly unaw are of the fact. 

Now he knew’, as he gazed stealthily at the wdiito 
drawn face, the bleeding hands, the torn shoes - for 
Nellie had not thought of her strong boots in her care 
for the others’ comfort in their hasty toilet — that his 
heart ached for her sufferings in a way differing 
entirely from its feeling of pity for the others. He 
loved her. But what about Gerald? Was she ren- 
dered more anxious because of his absence ? Was she 
watching for him that she kept her strained eyes fixed 
in the direction in which he had disappeared? James 
could not solve this problem. He could only look at 
her with his story of love and devotion written so 
plainly in his honest eyes— whence all trace of cynicism 
had, for the time at least, vanished — that had the girl 
been less absorbed in her own painful reflections, she 
must have noticcil the change in her companion. 

Suddenly a new look of terror sprahg into Nellie’s 
grey eyes. She laid her hand on James Pitt’s arm, 
with a gesture entreating his whole attention. I,n a 
half-stifled whisper, she murmured — 

Was that a cry ? '' 


They all listened attentively. Percy rose to his feet, 
but James pulled him down to a stooping posture. 
Twilight was rapidly enveloping the trees and scrub in 
its friendly shade, and affording a better chance of 
concealment from an approaching foe. 

“There it is again,” breathed Nellie. 

James was listening w'ith an intentness that sur- 
passed even the nervous girl's keen attention. Did 
not the life so precious to him probably depend on his 
alertness ? 

He seized the little hand that still clutched his 
sleeve. 

Be brave ! ” he whispered. 

She looked at him assentingly, though her lips 
refused to utter a word, for the cries were yells now, 
and she shook in every limb. 

“ It is the Hauhaus ! ” James said. 

The little ones still slept. It w'ouldbc cruel to wake 
them, but Nellie said to herself that they were sleeping 
their last sleep. These dreadful savages would surely 
find them, and would ruthlessly tomahaw'k them. 

As this gruesome idea took possession of her, she 
was unable to restrain a moan, and Pitt promptly put 
his arm round her, and whispered words of hope and 
encouragement. It was not, he reflected grimly, a 
time to think of the absent Gerald and his possible 
objection to the proceeding. 

Then he spoke to Percy, taking care that his words 
did not reach Nellie’s ear, to add to the mental agony 
she was already enduring. 

“We must sell our lives as dearly as possible. Is 
your gun ready ? ” 

“ Ouitc,” answered the bo}’ laconically, his face stern 
and resolute. 

Nearer and nearer came the sounds. Evidently the 
Maoris were confident that no enemy whom they 
could fear w'as within sound of their shouts and fierce 
ciies. They seemed to be taking no precaution in 
this triumphal progress from one ruined house to 
another. The mad thirst for blood was upon them, 
and for the moment all else seemed forgotten. 

Percy moved a little nearer to the sleeping children, 
kneeling beside them, with his hand on the trigger of 
his gun, his eyes intently fixed in the direction whence 
the savages seemed coming. James was on one knee 
by Nellie’s side, his whole attitude that of a man w'ho 
is going to defend with his own life someone he values 
exceedingly. 

The tense feeling, every sense on the alert, every 
nerve strained, each heart beating with painful antici- 
pation, was peculiarly trying, and was manifested 
mostly by their silence. They dared not speak, they 
could noUrelieve their over-wrought feelings by com- 
municating their impressions to one another. The 
situation was almost unendurable. 
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Then the children woke, and Nellie cuddled and 
consoled them, though all her comforting had to be 
done by mute gestures. 

Nearer, and still more near. Would the Haubaus 
keep to the little track up the gorge, or would anything , 
divert their attention to the raupo swamp ? 

Where was (icrald? Had he reached the parents 
in time to warn them to keep still ? Or— but even 
Pitt could not allow himself to dwell on the awful 
alternative. 

“They have slopped,’’ breathed J’ercy. 

James set his teeth, and grasped his weapon more 
firmly. 

“ Keep quite still, all of you/' lie said. 

A few minutes of agonised suspense ; then a 
renewed outbreak on the part of the Hauhaus. 

“They have met some of their friends,” whispered 
James. “You ran hear their shouts of welcome, 

‘ Haerc mat ! I I ae re mai ! ’ ’’ 

“Can it be the Ngatiruas? If so, where is Ruha? 
Probably she has tried to warn us.” 

The noise, apparently still distant, was borne with 
terril)lc distinctness on the clear evening air. The 
fugitives, though they had in actual distance walked a 
long way from the track, were in reality not more than 
a couple of miles olT it, as they had wandered in a 
circle, the high scrub and fern quite preventing them 
from having any clear idea of their route as they forced 
their way through it. Hence, they naturally imagined 
the Hauhaus had left the track, and were in pursuit of 
them. 

Nellie wondered why they had ever been foolish 
enough to leave their peaceful English home and risk 
their lives in this manner. 

Percy was bitterly lamenting that he had not per- 
suaded his father to send the family to Auckland, 
when he and the other two young men would have 
been free to go out bravely, and help to fight these 
savages, instead of cowering here like rats in a hole. 
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And James was coolly calculating how many Maoris 
two plucky white men would be able to destroy before 
they were overpowered by their nunieious assailants. 

The sounds of welcome still proceeded. Then it 
became evident that a korcro (talk, council) was to be 
held, which meant more suspense and anxiety for the 
little party. 

“They arc not pomiiig this way,” James announced, 
after listening for a lew inomenis. “ I think 1 shall 
try and creep close to them, and find out what they 
mean to do. Anything is better than this wretched 
inaction.” 

But this proposal evoked a storm of suppressed 
remonstrances. Percy said it was a useless risk. He 
might be killed, and the Hauhaus might search the 
swamp, rightly guessing tliat he was probably not 
alone. Nellie turned a pair of imploring c)es on him, 
and begged him not to desert them, appealing thus to 
his pity and honour. So he yielded, and the suspcnsc- 
ful waiting and watching began once more. 

Then there came a welcome break in the monotony 
of the evening. There w as a sudden silence amongst 
the I lauhaus — or rather, a cessation of the louder sounds 
which had hitherto readied the Maiherleys, followed 
by extra bustle and noise. 

Nellie felt as if she could hardly breathe. Were 
they scattering to search for fugitive Pakeha.s, or 
were they going on with the Ngatiruas to their pah } 

“They are leaving us,” said James. 

Nellie’s white face flushed with suddenly renew'ed 
hope. Then, as the terrible strain of the last hour or 
two relaxed, she swayed slightly, and w'ould have 
fallen back among the fern, had not James, who was 
watching her, flung Ins left arm round her. 

“ She is dead ! ” cried Percy, wdio had never know^n 
hi.s sister to faint before. 

But she soon revived, and an earnest consultation 
was held as to their next move. 

Acting upon James Pitt’s advice, they all went nearer 
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to Ngatana. Then he left them, and made his way to 
the large station so lately occupied by a prosperous 
settler, his family and farm hands. 

James was thankful ho had not brought the others 
with him, for ghastly indeed was the sight that met 
his eye— so horrible, in fact, that he never willingly 
referred to that night. 

He found some provisions in the stone dairy which 
had escaped the flames, and had not attracted the 
attention of the Maoris. He was also successful in 
getting an axe and a tarpaulin. Then he hastily 
removed some of the worst traces of the work of the 
Hauhaus, and, leaving all his spoil in the dairy, 
returned for the Matherleys. 

It was bright starlight, and they easily followed him 
to this place of comparative safety. 

They were very hungry, and gladly made a hearty 
meal of some of the provisions. Then James left them, 
taking the tarpaulin and axe with him : the one for an 
extempore stretcher for Mrs. Matherley, the other to 
cut down poles to sling it upon. He wrung all their 
hands when he departed, holding Nellie’s last, and 
certainly longest. 

Percy insisted upon Nellie trying to get some sleep 
whilst he watched; then they would change places, and 
he would take the rest he was so little used to going 
without 

So it was settled, and silence fell on the little party. 


CH.AFTER THE SEVENTH. 

GKRALD IN DANGKR. 

That night-watch was one which Nellie would cer- 
tainly never forget Above her gleamed the cold, 
unsympathising stars. At her side, on the hard floor, 
slept her sister and brothers. Through the slit which 
served for a window on one side she could sec the 
paddock, which, to her excited imagination, was every 
now and again peopled with a dense mass of yelling 
Hauhaus. From the other apology for a window she 
could see the still smoking remains of the house. 
What the smoke concealed she fortunately did not 
know. The situation was horrible enough without 
that. 

Then her thoughts flew to her parents. Where 
were they ? Nellie pressed her cold hands against 
her throbbing temples. She must not, dare not, think 
of them. And CjJerald ; what had become of him ? 
She felt inexpressibly lonely now that James had left 
them, and an agonised dread filled her as she pic- 
tured him suddenly surprised by straggling Maoris ; the 

brief, ineffectual struggle, and then ! Ah 1 it was 

too terrible. Nellie resolutely turned her mind from 
such awful thoughts, and repeated some of tlie many 
hymns she had learned at her mother’s knee. 

And so, without further mishap, the weary night 
dragged its slow length along, until the welcome day- 
light reluctantly— so the heart-sick .watcher thought- 
appeared in the east, and Percy and the others 
awoke. 

Meantime, Gerald Trender was not enjoying a 
comfortable night’s rest, either. 


After he had plunged into the stream, he had only a 
dim recollection of what passed until he returned to 
full consciousness, and found himself a prisoner in one 
of the whares of the Ngatirua pah. 

He fancied he had received a blow. Then he 
believed Ruha’s father had interfered to save his life, 
casting over him the famous Maori iapu^ which in this 
case meant that Gerald belonged to Tai Haruru, and 
could be touched by no one else. 

“I suppose I am a prisoner.^” he groaned, as he 
raised himself to a sitting posture. “ I wonder what 
time it is t And, most of all, I wonder what has been 
the fate of the others ? ” 

Gerald drew out his watch. It had stopped. He 
tried to wind it, but still it would not go, having been 
injured by water and a fall. 

(lerald groaned again. 'I'his time he succeeded in 
attracting someone’s attention. A musical and most 
welcome voice outside murmured his name. 

“ Gera, Gera, d-e-a-r.” 

“ Ruha,” he replied, speaking very softly, Ruha, 
child, is that you V 

“ Yes, Gera, it’s your child Ruha. Are you wanting 
to eat t ” 

“ Dreadfully ! ” the young man returned, becoming 
suddenly aware of a very natural hunger. 

‘‘ Taihoa ” (wait), Ruha said. 

She was away a long time, and Gerald began to 
fear she had been intercepted in her charitable work 
of providing the prisoner with provisions. 

At length he again heard the gentle—- 

“ Gera.” 

Very promptly he answered her, and she asked him 
il he could put his hand through the raupo wall. 

This, after some trouble, he succeeded in doing, for 
the raupo whare is composed of a ti-lree frame, woven 
in and out with the raupo reed, which is again securely 
fastened with flax, 'fhey arc, of course, liable to be 
set on Are by an enemy ; but a forlifled pah is always 
well watched. In this pah there was a strong outer 
palisade of ti-tree lied with loro-toro, and skilfully 
constructed earthworks. A second and similar 
palisade formed an inner wall, as it were, so that the 
pah, situated on a rocky slope, with dense bush 
behind il, was well calculated to hold its own against 
a European attack. 

For the Maoris, who possessed pluck and bravery, 
and developed occasionally wonderful strategetic skill, 
were greatly under-rated by the British troops, as the 
latter found to their cost very frequently throughout 
the Maori wars. 

The food Uuhahad brought consisted of kumeras — 
native sweet potato— and pork. .She disappeared 
immediately, telling him she would come again at 
night, and bidding him remain quiet all day. 

It was easy to say this, but Gerald found it very 
bard work to sit there inactive whilst stirring scenes 
were going on all around him. Ruha had whispered 
the information that the Ngatiruas, with their new 
Hauhaii friends, were going out that afternoon on an 
expedition against another, English settlei’s house, but 
Ruha could not tell him which k was. , 




“ALL DAY GERALD ALTERNATELY TOSSED AND MOANED” (/. 690), 


All morning he chafed and fumed, and in the after- 
noon, peeping through a hole he had cut in his whare 
prison, he saw the Maoris dancing their curious war- 
dance. 

Gerald had never seen it before, and gazed almost 
fascinated, as he watched the tattooed naked bodies, 
bending, swaying, jumping from the ground, all in 
perfect time, their tongues protruding, the whites of 
their eyes showing ; then the fierce yells as they worked 
themselves up to a tremendous pitch of excitement, 
singing in rough chorus the famous war-song. And, 
brave as the young Englishman was, he felt that 
unless he were well armed and well supported he 
would not care to encounter that threatening throng. 
He sincerely trusted that nothing would occur to recall 
the Pakeha prisoner to their minds. 

Apparently he was quite forgotten, for presently the 
whole tribe departed on their terrible mission, leaving 
some few old men and stalwart women to guard the 
pah. 

Gerald^s impatience now reached its climax. Surely 
' 008 


he could make his escape. Was he to be kept a 
prisoner by a few old men and a good many active- 
looking women ? He took a long survey from his 
chink in tl\e raupo. 

Though his gaolers were women, he saw that they 
were not to be despised ; they might ^ven prove 
better warders than the men. He sighed, and reluc- 
tantly resolved to wait for Ruha. Now she came into 
sight. Gerald’s eyes followed her eagerly. She 
laughed and talked with the other women, carefully 
avoiding any ghince in her Pakeha’s direction. She 
seemed bright and merry. Had she quite forgotten 
lier teacher ? He did not think so, and longed for the 
chance of a few words with her. 

How pretty and graceful she looked, even when she 
squatted on the ground, d la genuine Maori. And 
how different from the dark, tattooed, slenderly-clothed 
figures around her. She seemed so out of place — a 
little tame pigeon amongst a crowd of hawks ; for the 
young man could not fail to note that many suspicious 
looks were cast upon her — that she was never left 



Ruha. 


alone. On some pretext or another, one of the women 
invariably kept beside her all the afternoon. 

Gerald grew very fidgety as he watched these 
manoeuvres. Clearly Tai Haruru did not altogether 
trust his daughter, and had left instructions with the 
willing female portion of the tribe to keep an eye on 
her. 

Dusk came. The warriors were still away. Ruha 
had disappeared,* and Gerald looked in vain for her in 
the light of the fire kindled to prepare a feast for the 
expected triumphant war-party. 

Suddenly a great shouting was heard. The women 
flung open the gates to welcome the returning victors, 
uttering yells and cries of welcome and congratulation. 

In -the midst of the tumult, Ruha opened Gerald’s 
door. 

“ Quick, Gera !” she called. “ No speak. Come 
with me.” 

She held out her hand, which he promptly grasped. 
Then* she shut the door, and led him behind another 
whare, close to the open gale. Here she waited a 
moment, watching her opportunity. 

It came at last. The fire flame was suddenly 
darkened by an injudiciously large application of wood. 
In the semi-obscurity, favoured by the general con- 
fusion, Gerald and Ruha made a dash for the open 
gate, got safely through it, then, guided by the Maori 
girl, ran for their lives down the slope. 

Ruha, of course, knew every step of the way, and, 
but for her help, Gerald would have come to grief 
several times. Unfamiliar as he was with the neigh- 
bourluood of the pah, he would probably have wan- 
dered back to it in the darkness but for his pro- 
tectress. She speedily struck into the bush, fearing 
an immediate pursuit. On, on they went, not daring 
to pause until they had put a safe distance between 
themselves and the Hauhaus. 

After some hours’ hard travel, they reached a gully ; 
in the forest. Ruha, breathless from her exertions^ 
explained that she knew a cave somewhere near here 
where they would be quite safe, as she was sure none 
of her tribe , were aware of its existence. The old 
Maori who had shown it to her one day was dead, 
havipg bade her keep the secret. 

After sorhe search Ruha failed to find the cave, and 
as it was nearly daybreak, they decided to wait where 


The girl had prepared a couch of fern, and Gerald 
threw himself down on it, and was soon fast asleep. 

Ruha carefully pulled the ‘ overhanging creepers 
together at the entrance to the cave, and induced some 
ferns, trampled by the Pakeha’s heavy footsteps, to 
stand 'Up again, then sat down by Gerald’s side, too 
anxious to sleep. 

Suddenly the terrible recollection came over her 
that her Pakcha was iapi^d^ and she had touched him ! 
What would the tohufiga (priest) say? And what 
would happen to herself? 

She drew a little away from the sleeping man, then 
recalled how Gerald had laughed at the tapu altogether. 
But she could not completely shake off the unpleasant 
conviction that she had greatly fallen from her high 
position as a chiefs daughter by allowing her hand to 
rest in that of a tapud person. But then, the Euro- 
pean in her triumphed to a certain extent. She would 
take all possible care of her Pakcha, but she would 
not go near him until she could get some friendly 
iohtinga to remove the tnpu. 

All day Gerald alternately tossed and moaned and 
dozed. Ruha ventured out and got him some 
water in her hat, which she sprinkled over his face, 
carefully keeping at a sufficient distance, to avoid 
touching the tapu^d man. 

When night came he was quite unable to continue 
the journey. Ruha dug up some fern-roots, and tried 
to induce Gerald to eat them. But he could not 
manage a mouthful. He was getting very weak, his 
diet of water not being sufficiently nourishing. 

Ruha was in despair, and the third night set off to 
find fopd or friends for the sick man. Before she left 
him, Gerald held out his hand. 

‘‘ You have been very good to me, dear child,” he 
said. “Don’t run any risks for me* Good-bye, 
dear.” ’ ' 

Ruha forgot the. fapu. She stoop^'^^iiji^^PIsed 
. bis lips. 

“ Good-bye, Gera, d-e-a-r,” she saiA aod vanished 
in the fast-gathering darkness. 

y . — — — • 
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they were, and look again for it when there was more 
light. 

/ Gerald was obliged to owm himself quite worn out. 
He had been severely bruised in his encounter with 
the Hauhaus, and this, added to his previous sleepless 
night late rough scramble, made him thankfully 


James Pitt’s heart beat fast with apprehension 
approached the spot where he had left Mr. and 
Matherley. He whistled softly an English air as he 
crept up the cliff, then paused and listened for a 
response. At first there was none, then he went on a 
little further, and whistled again. This time he taught 


5ink down amidst the fern, and quickly drop into a 

^^ sopn was light enough, Ruha left him, and 
^^mE.|!ieardhfor tbe cave^^ At length she found It, 
W woke him, 

him to tnme ta Enlace of greater safety, 

He felt stiff and ill, 
'Maoris didcatch;hiflfi,,,:- 
^treatiies^ ^nd 
h^supportfed^by Ruh^ to 


a faint echo of his tune, and ventured on a gentle call. 
Guided by Mr. Matherley’s answer, he found the 
devoted pair. Mrs, Matherley was alive, but very 
much exhausted. 

She gladly drank some of the milk j[athas Bad 
brought froin . the dairy, and dicclared she 
‘ sufficiently restcd'to resume her journeys Witl^ 
jjtrhalt, the twdhfayep^en to the 

of Mr. Rruc<s 
sdbn 
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There was little fear of the Hauhaus paying Ngatana 
a second visit, and the party remained there in strict 
seclusion for two days. James had, meantime, cap- 
tured Gerald’s horse, and produced a cart from some 
hitherto undiscovered hiding-place. It was proposed 
to make a start at dusk on the following night. 

About two o’clock in the early morning of that day, 
Percy, who was on guard, detected a figure stealthily 
making its way from the protecting bush across the 
open paddock towards the dairy. He instantly roused 
Pitt, who was close to him. As the figure came 
nearer and advanced into a patch of moonlight, they 
saw that it was a woman. 

Pitt crept a little way from the dairy, saying 
softly — 

‘‘ Ruha ? ” 

The figure uttered a glad cry and came swiftly 
towards them. Then she poured forth a piteous 
appeal for help for “ Gera,” describing him as death- 
sick. 

James asked if a horse could be got to him, and 
Ruha said it could come pretty near. 

Provisions were very scarce, but fortunately, two of 
the scattered cows had been found, .and a bottle of 
milk was soon prepared by Percy, whilst James got 
the horse ready. Then he and Ruha set out. The 
girl’s knowledge of the country enabled her to guide 
lier companion by the easiest route. When they 
reached the foot of the gully — or gorge, as it really was 
— they tethered the horse, and proceeded on foot to the 
cave. It was very dark now, and even Ruha had to 
call softly to Gerald, that his voice, weak as it was, 
might direct them. 

James was very much concerned at his friend’s state, 
and he and Ruha had great difficulty in guiding his 
tottering steps to the spot where the horse was tied. 

It was broad daylight when they reached Ngatana, 
and the Matherleys had an exciting tale to tell. A 
party of Hauhaus had actually been near the home- 
stead, but they had evidently retreated again when 
they saw the ruined houses. 

Gerald was very ill all day, seeming hardly conscious 
•of his surroundings, and only brightening up when 
Ruha approached him. 

James felt an added weight of responsibility rested 
upon him now, and he was most anxious to get the 
•whole party away from this dangerous neighbourhood. 

As soon as he thought it prudent he harnessed the 
liorse, and assisted Mr. Matherley to lift his wife into 
the cart. Then Gerald was put in, his head resting 
on the lady’s lap. Ruha, lithe and swift of foot, went 
4is a sort of advance guard, James led the horse, and 
the others followed, Mr. Matherley and Percy bringing 
up the rear. 

The cart was well filled with fern and flax, but the 
drive was indescribably rough, even after they left the 
paddocks and ventured on what was politely termed 
a road* 

Can yotr bear it, dear Mr, Matherley asked his 
w|fe several times, and always, qpnjpred up a 
^heeriul tone tn which to answer--*- " 

-Fieitfecttywli" - 

i/t* .4^ A 


Gerald never spoke ; only when a worse bump tba^ 
usual threw him against the side of the cart he wouM 
utter a low groan. 

They stojiped soon after the sun rose, and left the 
road, taking shelter in some thick scrub, through which 
the horse and cart were forced with difficulty. The 
place had once been cleared, and though much over- 
grown, was, therefore, not wholly impassable. 

Late in the afternoon they had a terrible fright. 

Ruha was prowling .about, being very uneasy because 
of the defenceless state in which Gerald was, when she 
heard the approaching, tramp of feet. 

She hastened back to the little camp, filling them all 
with consternation as she related her tidings. 

The men looked to their weapons, the non-combat- 
ants were placed under the cart, and their defenders 
took up a position in front of it. Ruha crept to within 
a few feet of the road to reconnoitre. 

Very anxiously the little party awaited her further 
report, and intense was their relief when she came 
back with the joyful words — 

“ English soldiers ! ” 

James and Percy hastened out to meet them, and 
explained their unfortunate circumstances. The 
leader of the band at once offered the Matherleys an 
escort to Hamilton, where they would have no difficulty 
in finding other parties bound, like themselves, to 
Auckland, as the settlers were becoming thoroughly 
alarmed, and were taking refuge in or near the large 
towns. 

Hamilton was reached in safety, and here the 
Matherleys were fortunate enough to procure a more 
comfortable conveyance for the two invalids. 

Their further journey, though eventful enough, con- 
tained no important adventures. 

Ruha, of course, remained with them. She dared 
not face her tribe after running away with a prisoner, 
and one, too, over whom her father had cast the sacred 
tapu. She had utterly lost caste amongst the 
Ngatiruas. : - 

House-room was procured with difficulty in Auck- 
land, and the party was divided. The ladies had a 
roof to shelter them, but the men w^re thankful to get 
even a tent. 

James Pitt nursed Gerald night and day, and Nellie’s 
whole time was taken up with her mother, whose con- 
dition, after all she had undergone, was pronounced 
very critical by the medical man in attendance. ^ 

Ruha, debarred from waiting on her Pakeha, 
devoted herself to the invalid lady, and learned many 
a lesson in English ways and manners during the 
weeks that followed their arrival in Auckland. 

When Gerald was declared out of danger, James 
left him to the care of Mrs. Matherley and a decent 
old Irishwoman, whose cottage was close to the tent. 
Percy was already waging war against the M^tihaus, 
and James volunteered his services. ^ ^ 

Before leaving the town, he weet to see^Mie.^ 
Matherley. She was decidedly betteiy and was aW 
and anxiQvts to see him. ' 

1 feel we owe so much to yoUr kind care and! 
devotion,^ she said sweetly. 
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“SHE HASTENED BACK TO THE LITTLE CAMP, FILLING THEM 
ALL WITH CONSTERNATION AS SHE RELATED HER 
TIDINGS ” (/. 691). 


Mrs. Matherley glanced from her daughter's 
absorbed face to the weather-beaten manly visage, 
whose eyes were bent wistfully on her irresponsive, 
downcast countenance. 

“ Nellie/^ she said suddenly, “ I have not a reel of 
white cotton left. Will you go out and get one for 
me, dear ? ” 

“ If youll allow me, Til go with you,” said James, 


James turned to Mrs. Matherley. 

“You are good enough to think I have been of 
some slight service to you,” he said abruptly. “ Well, 
I am going to demand 

“ U^u ? What is that ? ” 

“It is the Maori equivalent for payment. Mrs. 
Matherley, I want an awfully large reward. Nowa- 
days,” with a touch of his old cynicism, “nothing is 
done without the expectation of utu in some form or 
another.” 

“You are wronging yourself. Well, what is the 
reward.^” . 

James fixed his eyes significantly on Nellie, whose 
pretty figure was just then framed in the doorway. 




KUHA. 


\The mother smiled, and sighed. 

* I wish you both a pleasant walk,” she sai4 “Nellie, 
tell 'Ruha to come and sit with me whilst you are 
. away.” 

What the two young people said to each other did 
not transpire ; but James departed in search of fresh 
adventures with •a light heart, and the girl he left 
behind him was an April picture of tears and smiles. 

He was amazed at the courage and bravery shown 
by the Maoris, especially in their plucky defence of 
the Ngatirua pah. Chance brought him into contact 
with Ruha^s father, Tai Haruru. The fight was 
raging hotly all around then, and the old chief had per- 
formed several feats of valour, to the great encourage- 
ment of his followers. With uplifted tomahawk, he 
rushed at James, who hesitated as he recognised 
Gerald’s friend and his own. But a well-directed 
bullet from an English soldier brought Tai Haruru to 
his knees, then he rolled over, and James fancied he 
was dead. 

He bent down and called the old chief by name, 
asking him if he had any message for Ruha. The 
dying Maori’s eyes lit up for a moment. 

“ Tell Gera to take care of her for ever,” he said, 
and died as a good warrior should, with the din and 
the shouts of battle sounding in his ears. 

Some of the tribe' S£iw him fall, and, regardless of 
the hail of bullets, dragged him to a place within the 
last palisade, the first being already demolished by the 
white troops. 

But after a brave, though ineffectual, resistance, the 
Ngatiruas were defeated. Their fort fell into the 
hands of the invaders, and James had time to pay a 
harty visit to Norton’s Clearing and his own home. 

The house at the former place was in ruins, and 
great injury had been done to the fences and crops. 

Pittsburg had escaped with very little damage, 
whilst Gerald’s home was untouched, though the 
Hauhaus had evidently passed through the grounds. 

When James returned to Auckland, at the conclusion 
of the war, he found that Gerald was almost as strong 
as ever, and had been grumbling greatly at not being 
allowed to have at least one battle with the Maoris. 

Ruha was quiet and seemed unhappy, and Mrs. 
Matherlc/, who had recovered wonderfully, partly 
guessed the cause. 

D.uring the past few months she and Nellie had 
taken great pains with the girl’s education, and she 
now suggested that Ruha should go to school for a 
year, after which she was to come and live with 
them. 

Gerald,' whom James declared was Riiha’s guardian, 
by the terms of Tai Haruru’s last words, agreed to 
this plan. 

He preferred to explain the arrangement to the girl 
himself, and did so when, one morning, he found her 
alone in the straggling garden. 

“ I want to talk to you, Ruha,” he said, as he sat 


down beside her on the bank under the shadow .Qf it 
tree fern. 

“ Ah, Gera ! ” she answered reproachfully, “ you 
never talk to me now hardly at all.” 

“ Ruha,” he began coaxingly, “ wouldn’t you like to 
become a nice, clever young lady } ” 

Ruha shook her head. 

“ It’s quite hard work, Gera. Too hard, you 
know.” 

But to please me,” he pleaded, taking one of her 
bands in his. “ Don’t you carfe to please me, Ruha.^ ” 

His tone was more tender than he was at all aware 
of ; his glance eloquent ; his touch persuasive. 

Ruha forgot her lessons in English formalities and 
decorum. She disengaged her hand with a rapid 
movement, and flung it round Gerald’s neck, pressing 
her face to his. 

“ I love you, Gera,” she said simply. 

The young man was a little taken aback. He 
owned he was very fond of Ruha, but he had always 
fancied his affection for her was purely fraternal. He 
certainly owed her his life, but he had never said to 
himself in so many words that he* meant to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness by making her his wife. 

He looked across the harbour, placid and smiling in 
the sunshine, sky and water as blue as the usual 
Italian ideal. He intended to live in this beautiful 
country ; why not, then, take a daughter of the land 
to be his wife ? 

He turned and looked at Ruha. How gentle and 
afiectionatc she was ! And yet she had sufficient 
spirit and strength of will to prevent her sweetness 
from ever becoming monotonous. 

Gerald suddenly made up bis mind. 

‘‘Ruha, will you be my wife, and live with me 
always? and I will take care of you and work for 
you.” 

Ruha was not yet fully emancipated from the Maori 
ideas with respect to women. 

“ I will carry all Ihe loads, Gera,” she*declared. “ I 
can work well if I like.” 

Then he told her she must go to school first, and 
learn how to become an Englishman’s wife. 

Her love and devotion for Gerald conquered her 
objections to this plan, and when Gerald and James 
returned to their homes, Ruha was at school, and 
Nellie was preparing her trousseau. 

The Matherleys returned to Norton’s Clearing after 
the house had been re-built and all traces of the visit 
of the Hauhaus cleared away. 

James and Nellie were married soon after, and 
peace, gentle peace, smiled once more on the settlers 
in the Waikato. 

How Gerald married, and how he took his bride for 
a trip to England, and what his parents said to 'the 
pretty Maori-English maiden, do not come within 
the limits of this story. 

THE END. 
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BETWEEN TWO WATERS. 

BV A MODERN RAMBLER. 


While we find God’.s signet 
Fresh on Engli.sh ground. 
Why go gallivanting 
With the nations round?” 

—Kingsley. 

Perhaps i ought 

rather to say three 
waters, as we 
sometimes caught 
, distant glimpses 
^ of the Thames. 
The other two 
waters were the 
Crouch and the 
Roach — the 
former known 
chiefly as defining 
the situation of 
Burnham - on- 
Crouch, the latter, 
u e fondly hope, known only to our- 
selves in its upper course. Of 
course, we except the dwellers on 
its banks from this audacious ex- 
pectation, but, as far as the ordinary tourist is con- 
cerned, we have found no one who is acquainted with 
the River Roach. 

“ WhaPs that place ? ” ask the friends who turn over 
our sketches. 

** How did you find it out ? ” they next inquire. 

We almost feel as if the spot were an invention of 
our own, and that we ought to take 
out a patent for it. 

Modest people hesitate to ask for 
definite information ; sketchers and - 
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fishermen, in this crowded country, are often diy of 
revealing their favourite nooks, like the ladles who 
decline to give the address of a clever dressmaker. 

It does not really matter, for it is much more 
amusing to find out a place for yourself. Instead of 
asking your friends, consult a map— a good big one : 
Lord Salisbury's excellent advice should never be 
forgotten. 

Hill or plain, marsh or moorland, sea-coast or river- 
bank, the little black dots and lines become wonder- 
fully interesting, when you mean to go and see what 
those symbols represent. 

Whatever place you choose, you are sure to find 
something beautiful or interesting in the neighbour- 
hood— it is difficult in England not to find both ; and 
the distances between the places are so small that, if 
the first one does not suit you, you can take the next 
train and go on to another. 

There is a pleasant sense of adventure as you start 
off to visit the spot you have chosen, and compare the 
reality with the imaginary picture you have formed 
of it. i 

Our destination was a little range of hills in the 
south-east corner of Essex, to which a newly-opened 
railway line gave easy access. 

Two little towns, Rayleigh and Rochford, lie at 
either extremity of the range, and a railway runs along 
the foot of the hills on their northern side. There is 




“AT THE TOP OF THE FIELD, OVER A LOW STILE. WE FOUND OURSELVES IK THE MAIN ROAD^ 



Between Two Waters. 


a statibii ;at both the tOWnlcts, and a third station 
between them, lying among the fields of Hockley* 

For some inscrutable reason, the fare from London 
to all these stations costs the same modest sum of 
two shillings and twopence, so we vindicated the 
commercial spirit of our race by getting the longest 
ride we ^ could for our money, and early one April 
morning we took our tickets to the little town of 
Rochford, 

At first we thought we had drawn a blank. 

The little town looked uninviting in a drizzling rain, 
and my companion— who is fastidious, though she 
thinks she is not— declared that it was “ sordid.” 



The field path was charming, running slant- wto,, 
across a green pasture, which sloped gently upward*;; 
in gracious curves, and a lark was singing overhead* 

At the top of the field, over a low stile, we found, 
ourselves in the main road, along which a high-laden 
hay waggon was slowly making its way. 

After a moment’s consultation, we decided to turn 
to the left, and walked between the budding hedge- 
rows up a gentle hill. 

Three minutes brought us to the crest, and then we 
both stopped short and looked at one another. 

“ Thai’s exactly what I want,” said Anna. 

I may as well give my companion half, at least, of 
her lawful name. 

A long white road lay before us, which dis- 
appeared some fifty yards ahead in a sudden 
dip, to reappear as a delicate streak of light, till 



A hasty view of the surrounding country revealed 
none of the beauties which I felt certain existed, and 
which I later on discovered, to the delight of my un- 
believing companion. 

Even the interesting old church and a picturesque 
manot-house, half hall and half farm, did not reconcile 
her to the place ; so we agreed to shelter in the railway- 
station, and take the next train back to Hockley. 

The weather had cleared a little when we again 
got out pf the railway carriage and looked around us, 
w’ondering how our second venture would turn out. 

Two or three new railway buildings, houses for 
station-master and porters, a country road, with a 
curious dilapidated-looking building on one side of it, 
a field or two, bounded by hedges and studded with 
hedgerow trees, made up the prospect 

A porter directed us to the village, and raised our 
apirUs by sending us thrpugh the fields. 


it vanished once again in the shadowy recesses of a 
mass of tufted green. ' 

On our left hand a little row of wooden houses 
ended with the village inn and its old-fashioned sign- 
post. On our right lay a horse-pond, shaded by fine 
old trees ; and a scanty sprinkling of cottages on 
either side of the grass-margined road completed the 
street of Hawkwell village. 

But the beauty of the scene lay above these nearer 
objects. 

Seen from our little eminence, the far-off country 
unrolled itself in misty shades of endless blue : that 
exquisite tint which gives a hint Of something beyond 
the actual prospect, and lends it the charm which hope 
bestows on life. 

“I don’t like to leave it,” said Anna, “for fear it 
should change before we come back again. It seems 
too good to last.” 
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“ WE WANDER ALONG THE PRIMROSE-BORliERED PATH ’* 
(/. 698). 

Half-way down the village road— you could not call 
it a street — we had heard of a house where there were 
rooms to let. 

We found a little parlour, lined with varnished wood, 
and .with window and door opening on to the narrow 
strip of garden which parted it from the road. There 
were two white-curtained bedrooms above, small, but 
delicately clean. We took them at once— rather 
taking away their owner’s breath at the same time — 
and we left her to make the afternoon tea while we 
went back to the station to look after our luggage. 

You can generally find accommodation in an English 
village, though you must sometimes employ a little 
persuasiveness or firmness, according to the nature of 
the case. 

If there does not happen to be a lodging, you can 
make one. 

The villages ai^ scantily peopled nowadays, alas ! 
and .if you go the right way to work, you can generally 
hear of somebody glad to earn a little money by 
taking in a lodger who does not give too much trouble. 

The chances are you will be far more comfortable 
in such a lodging than in the ordinary village inn. 

In tourist neighbourhoods you may find little 
country hotels, which live by their Visitors and make 
them comfortable.. 

.At: Porlock and at Aberaron, at Church-Stretton and 
in the Forest of Dean, .! have found civilisation and 
* good . cooking at very moderate prices, but in break- 
ing new ground, the village inn is to be avoided if 
possible. 

... I knaw beforehand the . exact course which events 
will take in such places. 


I could supply all the landlady's 
answers to my own questions. It is 
a little comedy in which I am word- 
perfect. 

You arrive, tired and hungry, after 
much tramping across the 
country, or a long day spent 
in and out of railway car- 
riages, and having taken your 
room for the night, you next 
inquire about some food. 

“ What would you like ?” 
asks the landlady, as if you 
had only to choose. 

Can you get me a chop 
or a steak ? 

“ The butcher won’t be here till to-morrow.” 

It is a feature of such villages that the butcher 
always comes to-morro\w” 

“ Have you any cold meat ? ” 

“Not to-day.'’ 

You play your last card. 

“ What have you got in the house ? ” 

And the landlady, with the air of one who is making 
an original and magnificent offer, replies — 

“ I can get you some ham and eggs.” 

I am afraid to say how many time^ I have rehearsed 
this little dialogue, and watched for the inevitable 
ending with which it is bound to conclude. There 
is only one variation to the monotonous theme : some- 
times, as a great novelty, instead of offering you ham 
and eggs, your landlady will proffer you a dish of eggs 
and ham. Even if you are not sinfully luxurious, this 
style of living palls at last, and it has not always the 
merit of being cheap. 

You are a troublesome visitor. You require a table- 
cloth for your meals, or you don’t like Swiss milk in 
your tea. You are bewildering and unintelligible. 
You may be no better than themselves, in which case 
it will be a pity to have treated you with too much 
deference. On the other hand, you may suddenly 
develop an acquaintanceship with the neighbouring 
squire, which may rouse feelings of remorse for not 
having treated you better or charged you more. 

“ JV/iy didn’t you tell me you knew him before ? ” 
said one of my many landladies when I asked her for 
a messenger to carry a note to a local magnate. 

The tears almost stood in her eyes, and there were 
depths of reproachfulness in her tones. 

You deserve to pay for your eccentricities, and you 
had better submit cheerfully to your fate, unless you 
can avoid it by avoiding the inn altogether. 

For preference, I like a lodging which has been in- 
habited by the village curate. Your landlady will 
have acquired a deferential tone, and be accustomed 
to surround the good gentleman with certain little 
attentions, which will be passed on to you, in spite 
of your inferior merit. 

Failing the curate’s lodging, you may be very com- 
fortable whh the retired servant of a “good” family. 
She will. be able to “place ” you in five minutes^ and 
know your exact position in the social scale. 



Between Two Waters. 


It really matters very little whether she is right or 
wrong in her estimate. The important thing is that 
she should place you somewhere— that being the 
condition of easy intercourse with the average English 
woman. 

I have always found perfect honesty in my rural 
hostesses. I use that term advisedly, for they generally 
regard you as somewhat of a guest. 

Unlike the landlady of the inn, they have time and 
leisure to be interested in you, and we find they can 
manage our housekeeping much better than we can 
manage it for ourselves. 

Anna is apt to go off sketching in the morning, and 
forget that she will want dinner when she comes back 
again ; while I am a little nonplussed — say, on a 
Tuesday morning — at being told — 

“The butcher sometimes comes round here of a 
Friday.” 

It is a great relief when the village woman takes the 
command of the situation. She knows where to go 
for a fowl or a rabbit, she can find the eatable butter 
or the young vegetables, she likes to exercise the little 
patronage afforded by your custom, and can conduct 
a delicate transaction according to the strictest rules 
of rustic propriety. 

My own assurance vvouTid be quite unequal to ap- 
proaching the respected vicar of a country parish 
with a view to dealings in gooseberries and cauli- 
flowers. Yet during one happy summer in Wales all 
our fruit supplies came from the vicarage garden. 
Like neighbouring potentates, we had no personal 
transactions, but employed ambassadors, in the persons 
of his housekeeper and our landlady, who carried' on 
negotiations to our mutual satisfaction. 

The village woman of tl>e eastern counties is often 
clever, and strikes one generally as having more 


brains than her partner — a silent person, who puts his 
best energies into guiding his plough or minding his 
^ beasts, and rarely develops conversational powers 
till he arrives at old age. 

An outsider is struck by her cleanliness. I have 
seen cottage homes where the virtue verges upon the 
heroic. She can vie with her neighbours of Holland 
on the one hand, and with her cousins of New England 
on the other. The latter spring from the same source 
as herself, and the Jane Fields and Amanda Pratts of 
Miss Wilkins's pathetic tales are near akin to the 
Essex and Suffolk village folk. 

It was from this race that the Pilgrim Fathers drew 
the religious enthusiasm which formed the backbone 
of their enterprise. 

If yoa learn to know these outwardly quiet and un- 
romantic-looking peasants, you will be startled at the 
vividness of their inward life, and you will understand 
how their forefathers faced the Marian persecutions— 
exceptionally severe in Essex. 

Where the brooding imagination of this people is 
fostered by solitude and a monotonous life, it will 
sometimes become strong enough to overpower the 
senses, and the inward thoughts will clothe themselves 
as outward sights or sounds. 

Sitting in lonely cottages, by the light of a half- 
starved fire or the soft glow of the evening sky, I have 
listened to strange tales of rpparition and vision— 
sometimes beautiful and sometimes terrible, but iiever 
failing to be impressive. 

As the teller of the story, a homely figure with toil-' 
worn hands afid earnest face, describes her strange 
experiences, you almost see the vision which she has 
seen, or hear the voices which she has heard, calling 
to you outside the cottage door. . ' 

By other firesides you hear other stories of the 
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village life ; you see the people from their own stand- 
point,' and may get glimpses of their primitive code of 
morals — pitifully lax on some points, on others com- 
paring favourably with that of the world outside. 

My companion sees the brighter side of the village 
life. The children cluster around her easel ; they 
•bring her flowers and stand as models, and tell her 
that they could not make pictures like hers, not if 
they tried ever so.” 

This gratifies her, as she is used to small French 
critics, who declare they could paint as well as she 
does if they only had a paint-box like hers. She is 
proud of the superior modesty of her own country- 
people. 

To her great delight, the village accepts her as one 
of themselves. 

The policeman^s wife steps out of her leafy cottage 
for a friendly chat across the thick box-hedge, and the 
village cobbler interests himself in making the paste 
to strain her boards. 

The labourers who pass in and out of the fields 
address her as “ young woman ” with grave civility and 
friendly remarks— 

“ Be it mapping now you’re a-doing ? ” or — 

‘ “ You work very hard,” 

; ' They tell her of the pasture where the cows have 
been driven, they let her know when the sheep-shear- 
ing has begun, and a flower is sent to her as a sign 
' that a charming garden is ready for her brush. 

When the keen wind from the east makes it im- 
possible to sit longer out of doors, we wander along 
the primrose-bordered path of Hockley great wood, or 
across the fields, fora mile and a half, to Hockley 
Church, with its curious octagonal tower. - 

The churches in this neighbourhood are generally 


placed on the highest available ground, and are often 
at some distance from the rest of the village. 

Some of them, like Canewdon and Prittlewell, are 
landmarks for miles around ; and at Maldon there 
is an old church with a triangular tower : the only 
example I have ever met with. 

Besides its church, Hockley is distinguished by a 
remarkable elevation, called Plumburrow Mount, from 
which a bird’s-eye view is obtained of the surrounding 
country. The River Crouch is the chief feature in the 
scene, but prettier views can be had of it a little lower 
down the hill. The appearance of the smooth green 
mound suggests that, at some distant period, art has 
assisted nature in its formation, and the summer-house 
on the top, which reminds one of a large bathing- 
machine, adds to the artificial look of the place. 

The mineral spring, which once promised fame, 
and prosperity to Hockley, was left stranded by the 
construction of the railway to Southend. 

The onjy traces of its existence are an inn— out of 
proportion to the size of the village— bearing the name 
of Spa Hotel, and the dilapidated building one notices 
from the railway — ^the ruinous old pump-room,' which 
looks disreputable rather than picturesque. 

But fashion and new buildings would spoil tt^e^charm 
of this neighbourhood, which consists in its supple 
rustic beauty and the freedom with which one can 
roam in all directions— through the endless field 
with their happy accidents ; down the grassy roads, 
with their sparsely-scattered cottages and wayside 
ponds; and along the tops .of the sea-w^, ^hich 
confine the tidal rivers, and from which one, looks 
aerbs^ the flat, indented banks, with tl^ir^oyering/of 
sea-thrift, to the white-saUed 
down tbe wide waters. 



The Bright-Eved Stranger. 


When we come home in the evening we find the 
tillage men are playing quoits upon the tiny Hawkwell 
green, and half-way down the village road a father is 
teaching the game to his boys upon a patch of wayside 
turf. 

The gatffe is kept up till it is too dark to see any 
longer. One wishes that it were always May, and 
that the cheerful spring would never cease to breathe 
over the land. 

We are told of sufferings from the winter's cold, 
when the little wooden cottages are a poor protection 
from the icy winds ; and we cannot but think that if 
the butcher^s cart were a more frequent feature in the 
village life the men wvould look stronger, and the 
women would not lose their early bloom so soon. 

The children, however, seem healthy enough, and 
Anna is captivated by two tiny creatures with fair hair 
and mottled arms, their red frocks peeping beyond the 
white edges of their pinafores, who are just big enough 
to toddle about the village, holding each other by the 
hand. 

With some trouble she prevails on them to stand 
for her, but barely five minutes have passed before 
the smallest toddler is overcome with shyness, buries 
his face in his sister’s skirt, and breaks forth into 
lamentations, which require to bei pacified with many 
chocolate-drops. 

It is best to try and catch hurried sketches of the 
children before their unstudied grace stiffens into 
awkwardness, under the consciousness of being looked 
at. Only one little girl was able to stand this ordeal, 
and she was so anxious her baby should be taken ” 
that she forgot to think about her own pose. 

If you want a change from the village, a twopenny 
railway fare takes you to pretty, clean, little Rayleigh, 
with its air of genteel prosperity, on the one hand, or 
to old-world and melancholy Rochford on the other. 
Another twopence franks you on to Southend, a pretty 
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watering-place, in spite of the somewhat plebeian 
character of its attractiveness. 

But here one touches on well-known ground, and 
my last words must be for the less visible beauties of 
Rochford. The old Hall, of course, is well-known to 
the visitors at the watering-place, and the obliging 
caretaker who shows you over gives you her own. 
version of the history of England and the fate of Anne 
Boleyn,’ whose mother, Lady Rochford, once owned 
the hall. 

She also gives us. roses off a great tangled bush in 
the' courtyard. In shape they are like large single 
wild roses, but in colour they are of a vivid golden 
yellow, such as we do not remember to have seen else- 
where. We cannot learn how the flowers came here, 
and please ourselves with fancying that Anne Boleyn 
may once have gathered such roses and worn them in 
her hair or on her dress. 

As I began this sketch in April, I may be asked 
how 1 have already reached the time of roses ; but 
while business often called me away to town, my com- 
panion stuck faithfully to her village, and lured me 
back again and again to this soft land of spreading 
fields and waters. 

It was in one of my walks beyond Rochford that I 
lighted upon the River Roach, and introduced my 
unbelieving comrade to its beauties. 

She forthwith fell a helpless victim to its charms, 
and moved to Rochford to be within easy reach of the 
wide Dutch-looking landscapes, where the distant 
boats seem to be sailing through the green meadows, 
and the little river-side harbours offer their unique 
combinations of seafaring and agricultural life. 

It is a country you leave with regret and return to 
with pleasure, and after months of London Hfe you 
may get as complete a change in rambling around an 
Essex village as you will find in Swiss hotels or German 
baths. £. Chapman. 


THE BRIGHT-EYED STRANGER. 

BY W. TEIGNiMOUTH SHORE. 


EVER before had I felt so un- 
utterably lonely; the rattle 
and roar of the express as it 
hurried North grew wearily 
monotonous; the rain streamed 
down the carriage windows, 
and the wind dashed against 
them in heavy gusts ; and I 
was alone in the compartment. 
It was difficult to believe that ‘it was Christmas Eve ; 
somehow Christmas is not Christmas without snow 
and frost. I was on my way home to spend a few 
days* holiday with my people, who dwelt in the far 
north of England. 

The ibiserable lamp btirpt dimly, and I soon wearied 
of ;iny reading. Laying down my book, I took out my 


watch, and was annoyed to find that it had stopped. 
This completed my discomfort ; not that there was any 
real necessity for me to know the time, but I wanted 
to know it simply because I could not, and this added 
to my irritation. I peered out at the blackness ; we 
flashed through a dreary little station, and I 
saw the lights of the village through the rain-mist ; 
then I heard a church clock striking. Should I be 
able to hear the whole of the chime ? I knew it must 
be near midnight. One ! Two ! Three ! The 
sound of the bell did not diminish as we rushed on. 
Ten ! Eleven ! Twelve ! Thirteen ! I The bell 
rang on ! What was it ? On we tore through the 
darkness, and still on and on rang the bell, still dis- 
tinct, growing louder, ringing more slowly. It sounded 
like a passing bell or a toll for a funeral. It was 
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BRIGHT-bkiiu ol RANGER. 

uncanny ! Still on and on it rang. Would it never He kne\v where I was going as well as who I was ! 
stop ? Was it reality, or a dream ? I stuffed my fingers A cold shiver crept over me as I stared fascinated at 
into my ears, maddened by the sound, and involuntarily him, he looked so like a goblin as he sat there ; but- 
dosed my eyes. Now. I could no more hear it. With pooh, nonsense ! I must be dreaming ! But no, it was 
much hesitation I dropped my hands ; I heard the all too real even for the mo^t real of dreams ; I was 
bell no more. But as I opened my eyes, I saw that I face to face with a mystery. 1 did not feel comfortable, 
was no longer the sole occupant of the carriage ; oppo- He laughed, but his laugh died away in a shivering 
site me sat a stout bright-eyed little man, who was chuckle. 



“ ‘DO SHUT THAT WINDOW, MV DEAR SIR*” (/. 701)., 


gazing intently at me. He looked pallid with cold, “ It « cold, Don’t you find it so ? ” he repeatei 

th<^gh .^^PP^ in heavy furs, and I could only see a ** Very,” I answered, almost in a whisper. 

of hii face, as his neck was swathed in a mon- His bright eyes sparkled as he noted 

slifous cohifoiter. But his eyes fascinated me, they trepidation, 

^^iried so' bright, and looked so straight into mine. “ Nearly as cold as that winter’s night, when: you 
HW had he come there ? IVhat was he ?: were lost on the fells, and were only just found lb time 

" ‘‘It is a cold night, Mr. Beach, is it not?” he said to save your life, eh ? You remember that ?’■ 
ibftly, addressing himself to me. Remember it 1 How could ;I forget it,? 

how did come to Itnow of it:? It 

was^bnfess it I must— too frightened to reply. and years ago, when I was ^uite a boy* ajid yet 
; /* It Dpa'tyou wish you were by the warm man knew all about it. ■ / 

“ Nearly as cold as that winter’s <>n 


Animal Jealousies. 


when you went out to catch the poachers in the 
Valley Wood, eh ? You remember that ? ” 

Yes, 1 did. But how did he know all this about 
ihe? What was he? Was I going mad? Was it all 
some hallucination? I shut my eyes, opened them 
again ; there he sat, still smiling, still gazing at me 
with his bright eyes, that seemed to twinkle with 
suppressed merriment as he watched my bewilder- 
ment. 

For I was bewildered — and amazed. fVAa/ was 
this strange being who had so mysteriously appeared, 
who knew all about my past ? Creepy tales my old 
country-bred nurse had told me when a boy flashed 
across my mind : tales of goblins, and ghosts, and 
nameless horrors. And then— that horrid tolling bell! 
Of that too I had heard. It meant death to the 
hearer. 

1 tried to laugh and shake off the horror that was 
fast paralysing me ; what a mockery of a laugh ! My 
lips were dry, my teeth chattered, the hair seemed 
creeping on my head. 

The little man laughed again as he watched my 
terror, and his bright eyes twinkled the more. 

Do you recall,” he asked again, the old oak room 
that is haunted at Helmhurst ? Do you remember the 
night you spent there— before it was closed — when you 
saw— or dreamed that you saw— all manner of strange 
things, and how you roused all the house with your 
scream ? Do you remember how you used to sit and 
dream in the woods all day, thinking that you would 
be a poet, and make the world echo with your songs ? 
You Tittle dreamed that you would settle down as a 
steady-going London merchant, a lonely old bachelor, 
with no illusions left, no more dreams of fame, but 
only fortune to console you, eh ? ” 

1 could stand it no more ; I must get away from 
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this— man— with his glittering bright eyes, where I; 
cared not, stay I could not. I jumped up, let down 
the window ; death lay that way. A miserable choice 
—death or the— well, I knew not what. 

“ Do shut that window, my dear sir. I shall perish 
of cold.” 

I shut it, and sat down again. 

“You are anxious to get to your destination? By 
the bye, can you tell me the time ? ” 

I did not answer. 

“You seem disturbed; you look afraid, of what? 
Of ///e ? Surely you are not afraid of me f ” 

How he chuckled as he asked me if I was afraid of 
him, I was— but could not speak. Besides, he knew 
almost more about me than I did myself. What was 
the use of telling him what he already knew ? 

“ Afraid of me ? He ! he ! he I My clear Will, you 
used not to be in the old days ; I distinctly remember 
your bullying me upon occasion.'* 

What was coming next? I wondered. There was 
something familiar now in the voice, even in the look 
of my tormentor. 

“Bullying/^;//.?” I gasped. 

“Yes, me— me, Arthur Mayhew.” 

“Arthur Mayhew? Arthur— tell me — how did you 
come here? What are you what— Is it a dream 
Why ” 

“ A dream, no ! A reality, of course. Tm your old 
boy-chum, Arthur, back unexpectedly— even to myself 

—from the States. I got in at , where the train 

stopped, while you were asleep, and have had a very 
amusing time bewildering you.” 

“ But — how did you know me ? ” 

He pointed to the place where nriy bag was stowed 
away, with my name painted on the side. 

A comedy of errors. All’s well that ends well. 


ANIMAL JEALOUSIES. 

BY ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


jl HAT animals can 
be deeply aifec- 
’tionate, that they 
can devote them- 
selves wholly to 
a master or mis- 
tress, implies that 
they can be 
victims of jea- 
lousy. Of 
course, the 
most striking 
developments 
. ‘ ' ; of jealousy are 

to /be found artipng tl^ aniinds brought most closely 

iiito contact ^ mab in artd social 

iifii-^cat^i dogi, apd as hiirscs. 

show it vjeiy bl^rly V 





Everyone knows how certain wild animals— deer 
notably— hght for the females, and this is only] one 
form in which individual jealousies are made’ 
servient to the range of purposes Mn l)arwiii 
under two laws, which he named “Natntal 
and “ Survival of the Fittest’* Seme <>{ the 
instances we shall give, our readers 
regard as very curious and suggestive in sever^lH^^^ 
Only the other day I stood in front of a good-^i^ 
aviary belonging to a friend of mine, in which wer^^ 
many birds— parroquets, love-birds, canaries, etc, I 
was greatly taken with the appearance of a young 
mealy canaiy-bird, with a dark red crown, and 1 could 
not help showing my admiration of this pretty 
specimen by chirruping and tweeting to it as well as 
1 could. It soon understood what I meant, and came 
quite close to the wires, eyed me with careful regard 
sideways and, having satisAed itself that 1 meant 
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Animal Jealousies. 
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HE CAME ROUND AND CONDESCENDINGLY SMOOTHED DOWN 
HIS FEATHERS.” 


kindly, began to “tweet-tweet!” in return, and we 
were soon engaged in a nice conversation, in the in- 
tervals of which my little mealy turned his tiny figure 
from side tO; side as if to. show off his points to me, 
while the tail went flirting up and down in such a way 
as betokened the utmost pleasure. But this was too 
innocent to continue long, and soon the idyllic peace 
was destroyed by a duet of protest 


near , to me, and “ tweet-tweeted I ^ turning on nie bis 
black eye interrogatively. , . 

I wished to see how the triangular battle for 
'my suffrage would end, and so I continued to pay all 
my attentions to the mealy. This in a few minutes 
became too much fpr the big, handsome canary, which 
seemed to say plainly, “ Put off your time admiring 
that small slip of a creature. Look at me ! I am 
double his length, and a bright yellow Norwich, with 
fine crest, and superior in every way.” 

I did not take any notice of him, and suddenly he 
dashed at my pretty little mealy with open beak, 
making it fly up and disappear in some crevice of the 
roof, while the grey parrot behind me got angry, threw 
out its ruffled feathers, and screamed with impatience, 
chagrin, and disappointment. I turned round then 
and talked to Poll and tried to soothe him, but it was 
some time before he came round and condescendingly 
smoothed down his feathers at last, patronisingly 
asking me to “ Scratch Poll ! ” and putting his head 
close to the wires to enable me to do so. After a little 
of this r turned round and cast a sudden glance at the 
aviary, but the big-crested Norwich still stood on the 
place my little mealy had occupied, and the little 
mealy was not to be seen. Was there ever a clearer 
case of jealousy, or a case which would more have 
prompted one to say how like human nature in certain 
aspects are these birds ? 

No one who has had pets can long have missed 
tokens of this passion in which, in so many ways, the 
“lower brethren ” resemble men and women. How. 
one dog will come and nose about and try to push 
aside another, and move himself nearer to his masteb 
to get all his attention and patting ! Only the sense 
of discipline keeps the one dog from flying at the 
other in such circumstances, and sometimes, indeed, 
discipline does not suffice. 

Miss F. P. Cobbe gives a good illustrative in- 
stance in an article, “Dogs which I Have Met,” 


against my attentions to this bird. 
Just a foot or two behind me a 
gi-ey parrot in his cage had been 
placed on a little table in the 
ahade of leafy branches, and his 
desire for attention and admiration 
was too strong to allow this any 
longer to go on in peace. He 
began to cry and scream and re 
quire that 1 should turn round 
and talk to and admire 
him. “Here, here ! 

Pretty Poll, pretty Poll ! 

Scratch Poll I Here, 
here 1 the aspirate so 
treated that it sounded 
more like “Year, year ! ” 

So the parrot demanded ; 
while a much larger and 
older canary catne down 
from a branch in the 





aviaiy and thrust himself '*they noticed something suspicious in the Looit of tnb mastiff” (/. 703). 



in the Comhill Magazine for December, 1872, to this 
effect : — 

A hardy mastiff bad for long occupied sole place in 
the affections of the family, when a little toy terrier 
was introduced, on which, of course, caresses were 
lavished. What was the surprise of the members 
when the little toy terrier disappeared, and at the 
same time they noticed something suspicious in the 
look of the mastiff. Search was made for the terrier 
without result, but on the third day a servant, going 
near to the coal-hole, heard a faint whine and moan of 
anguish. Looking in^ there was the toy terrier im- 
prisoned, lying helpless under a heavy weight of coal 
and dust, and utterly unable to extricate himself or 
even to move his limbs.’ None could tell whether 
Leo, the mastiff, had actually enticed the, terrier into 
the )cellar.and scratched coals over him, or whether 
this had chanced by accident ; but, Leo had, at all 
events^ carefully abstained from giving any assistance 
to his tiny companion, and Miss Cobbe adds that, 
under the old Eg)'ptian law, which punished as mur- 
derers in the' second degree men who witnessed a 
murder and did nothing to prevent it, Leo would 
have been severely chastised. He had yielded to 
jealousy and acted, under the feeling, as men and 
women are apt to do in determining to rid them- 
selves of rivals in the affections of those they love. 

Mr. Romanes, in his “Animal Intelligence,” has 
quoted from Mr, A. Oldham an account of the con- 
" duct of a dog, Charlie, who had grown old and now 
walked with difficulty.. When a Scotch terrier 
was brought to live in the house and was treated 
with much favour all Charlie’s old vigour, revived, 
and hq exhibited agonies of jealousy, spending 
his life in . following, watching, and imitating tlie 
terrier. Several times he started with a party,, 
but, finding that Jack was not. present^ turned 
back. Though before he had eaten nothing but 
mcat^ he tried to eat any foiod given to Jack. If 
Jack was. caressed he Watched.for some time and 
then whined and I 


“ Such jealousy,” adds Mr. Romanes» “ seems to me 
a very advanced emotion, as it has passed beyond the 
stage when it may be supposed to be caused by a 
fear of other animals 
monopolising mate- 
rial benefits which 
they desire for them- 
selves. It is excited 
solely by seeing affection 
or attention bestowed by 
those whom they love 
upon other animals. The 
actions in which Charlie 
tries to participate— 
such as walking far, 
plunging into cold water 
after sticks, etc. — are in 
themselves extremely 
disagreeable to him, and 
he performs them only 
that he may obtain a 
share in the companion- 
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ship and notice bestowed upon Jack.” 
And Mr. Romanes fitly caps this with 
the record of a case of jealousy that 
occurred within his own observation — 
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A CHECK. 

every nerve, the father at length came to be gradually 
distanced. His whole demeanour then changed, and 
every time that he found his son drawing away from 
him he used in desperation to seize the tail of the 
youngster ; and the strangest part of the affair was 
that, although the son was now much stronger than 
the father, he never resented this exercise of paternal 


fttknowl^e that they' have sometimes^ lAetv with 
strange traits of jealousy in them, and witlvtk6t be 
surprised at what has been told by M. GheyiUe in the 
Lyon MAOcaiyior April i8, 1875, He decbo^ that 
he had seen a mare refuse her food' and kick her itall 
to pieces from jealousy. Whenever the groom coaxed 
or petted another horse, her stable .companion, she 
would do this. He also stated that in a stable where 
a cow and a donkey were confined together a curious 
scene was witnessed whenever the dairymaid came to 
milk the former. No sooner was the maid seated oh 
her milking-stool than the donkey would leave its 
stall, come close to her, and rest its head on hers 
while she continued milking, showing that the poor 
animal was jealous and anxious to claim a share of her 
attention. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1883, tells that amongst the ingenious ex- 
periments of his monkeys was the feat performed by 
‘‘ Polly,” a little macaque, of utilising the bars of the 
perch as a gymnastic pole, round which, in company 
with “Jenny,” she used to spin like an acrobat. "'More 
ingenious still, he says, “Polly” used to twist the 
straw of her cage into a rope, which she attached to 
one of the projecting bars of her perch, and then, 
seizing the extemporised rope, would swing round and 
round after the fashion of a roasting-jack, evidently 
enjoying the recoil of the straw as a* means of con- 
tinuing her amusement. A more difficult feat, he 
remarks, was that of “ Polly,” in her imitation of an 
acrobat, in a backward spring. Jumping forward from 
the perch to the side of the cage, she sprang backwards, 
and in an instant regained the perch. “Jenny” 
watched this performance with interest, and essayed 
to do it, but her attempts were clumsy and unsuccess- 
ful, and she could not disguise her disappointment 
and her jealousy of “ Polly^s ” superior performance* 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 


■ HAD never had the remotest belief 
in spirits nor the slightest possible 
fear of ghosts, and all the personal 
experiences of my friends of the 
Psychical Society of “ things un- 
speakable” had not induced me 
to care one rap for any spectre 
that flits. Consequently, the old 
“ Haunted House ” in tlie Latin 
Quarter bad no terrors whatever for me. 

The rooms exactly suited my cousin and myself, 
and as she^ too, was strong-minded arid an independent 
American, we both v determined to ignore the warnings 


of our anxious friends, and to locate ourselves in this* 
desirable spot before the winter. 

We arrived in Paris late one evening, and the 
next morning, before it was fairly light, we Were on our 
way to the studio where our “cours,” or class, was 
conducted. 

Who that has had any experience of French student 
life does not remember the dire discomfort of every 
first morning of the model — the hurried toilet by 
candle-light, the coffee luke-wa'rm; drunk standing, the 
roll hastily tucked away into muff or pocket,' to be 
eaten on thd way ? Thd Artists' Quarter at 7.30 a.m., 
in the uncertain light of anvearly winter’s day, is a 




«ii^s the class finished; KilC! . 

people in |h|; Strtds,: lunching at a “Duval,” we hurried on to 
paint'boxw or port^ Many are shivering,, and", 'Other side of the river to see the " Volney” Exbildrit^ 
hot yet quith ^tit all' are striding along with a of modem French artists. A walk on the “ Boulevard 
like anxious haste. It is pleasing' to sacrifice half a .' des Italiens'” and half an hour’s wait for an omnibus 
Sunday bight’s rest through fear of oversleeping— and to take us back to the Latin Quarter— oh, that 
so losing fost choice of place at the studio— and then aggravating system of ticket-numbers, where dexterous . 



‘ SHIVERING FROM HEAD TO FOOT ... I CLUTCHED HARD AT THE PALINGS ” (/. 706). 


to arrive there, breathless, with half a breakfast and a 
whole headache, only to find that the model has not 
yet arrived, that the stove will not act, that the room 
is full of smoke, and nothing can be done till the fire 
has been put out and the workmen have overhauled 
the ‘Huyau.” Yet Monday morning always brings 
with it the same intense excitement. 

On this particular Monday morning, our first in a 
Paris studio, the model, the pose, the possible 
capabilities of our fellow- workers, the prospective visit 
of the great Professor, Engrossed all our thoughts till 


jumping on is, alas ! unavailing ! — brought us home 
none too soon for dinner, and by the time that was 
over our night^s rest was the chief thing that occupied 
our minds. Nevertheless, the British spirit of ex* 
ploration was strong within me, and I announced my 
determination not to retire until 1 had, at any rate, 
taken a turn round the tempting-looking garden. 

By way of expostulation, I received only a sleepy, 
‘‘Hurry up, then, for Tm tired some; and wear my 
gums and that shawl too, for your wrap don^t amount 
to a row of pins.” 
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The Mysterious House in the Latin Quarter. 

then, and this must be some poor misguided creature^ 
the .boon companion' of those riotous Fi^enchmen. 
Why, the slashings of a pugilistic German student were 
nothing beside this atrocity. 1 turned tuy head away 
from the sickening sight, but ti)is time myeyc| en-i 
countered a spectacle at my very feet quite as grue- 
some, if not as heart-rending, as the other. A human 
skull grinned up at me from glaring, moonlit eye-sockets, 
and close by a foot and some mangled fingers forced 
themselves upon my unwilling sight. Then, and not 
till then, did it flash across my mind that this was the 
“ Haunted House,*’ and that I was receiving a punish- 
ment for my incredulity. A feeling of utter revulsion 
possessed me, and, leaving my hold of the railings, I 
hid my face in my hands and ran up the garden 
towards the house. My flight was soon stopped by 
an obstacle in my path, and tripping up over it, I 
found myself clinging on, as if for dear life, to some 
solid body, which on closer inspection proved to be a 
soldier lying on the ground. 

What could he want in our garden at this time of 
night? Had he any connection with the murder? 
Hastily disengaging myself, and without a thought of 
apology for so unwarrantable a familiarity, I made 
another rush for the doorway, but was somewhat dis- 
mayed at finding that the whole of my little perform- 
ance had been quietly watched by an elderly gentle- 
man seated near by, who was looking at me with 
StATUE OF INCKES, BY ETEX (/>. 708). dignified remonstrance in his very attitude. What 


It was the typical French garden, with, in the middle, 
the usual picturesque, if somewhat damp and dilapi- 
dated, pavilion,” where the students “ most do con- 
gregate ” ; but in the moonlight the defects were 
not noticeable, and the roof stood out in pleasant 
irregularity agaimt the changing sky. 

1 leaned over the fence which railed off the inner 
garden and watched the play of the moonbeams— 
idly at first, but spon some dark object, conspicuously 
placed in the middle of the largest flower-bed, riveted 
my attention. 

It was impossible to make out what it was, shrouded, 
as it happened to oe, in dense shadow, but the moon- 
light had already begun to touch the far corner of it, 
and in two minutes my curiosity would, I was con- 
fident, be gratified. I could not take my eyes off this 
mysterious thing, and the longer I looked the more 
fascinated I became. Suddenly the moon burst out 
from behind a cloud, and then— oh horror ! surely my 
eyes deceived me ! 

Shivering from head to foot, though the night was 
not cold, I clutched hard at the palings and gazed 
breathlessly before me. Could it be?— yes, it was 
beginning to assume, in the full light, a human shape 
— a girPs. The beautiful head was on the ground, and 
supported on it, in mid-air, hung the emaciated shoul- 
ders, and above them nothing remained but the bare 
backbone* I could not move, but closed my eyes, 
only immediately to open them again and note the thin* 
stream of blood which oozed from between the parted 
lip^. The murder had been committed this very night, 




<*M1NBT?S STAIRCASE" (/. 708), 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER IN MARSHAL SOULlS 
CUPBOARD (/). 708). 


were all these people doing in our garden at night, 
and would my trembling limbs ever take me up that 
flight of steps? I had nearly gained the doorway 
when a wild yell close behind me made me turn my 
head, and I saw flying through the air a tiny crcatuie, 
blacker than night, with yellow eyes shining, and 
carrying with his hands and feet the head and shoul- 
ders of a stalwart warrior. He disappeared as quickly 
as he had come, and, holding my breath, I stumbled up 
the stairs and into our room. 

I double-locked the door and gasped out, in as near 
a scream as a stage-whisper will admit of— 

“ Katherine, not another night do I stay in this 
dreadful house ! It is haunted. There has been 
murder here, and I’ve seen horrors ! ” 

I almost hated my cousin for her indiflerence as she 
grumbled out — 

“ Horror fiddlestick I If you ain’t the queerest girl ! 
Why, I’d a notion you were too sensible to believe in 
such stuff. Come to bed right away, and don’t be a 
goose.” 

“ Hush !” I whispered. “ I can’t disbelieve my own 
eyesight. You go down into the garden now, and 
then see what you’ll say.” 

“What nonsense to dream of prowling around at 
this hour ! Not that any American would be afraid 
of your murders, or your ghosts either ! ” 

“Then I dare you to go this minute 1** I cried; 


and before I had time .to repent she was half-way 
downstairs. 

I waited what seemed an eternity, and,* listening 
intently, heard first the sound of a faint scream, and 
then retreating footsteps. 

I unlocked the door. There was no need to ask 
any questions ; her white face and the horror depicted 
on it sufficed. 

“Great goodness!” was all she could say at first. 
Then we fell to comparing hori id notes, and only per- 
suaded ourselves at last into sleeping by the solemn 
vow that the morning’s light should find us ready to 
depart from such revolting scenes. 

We were as good as our word. 

“ Tell madame we wish to speak to her,” was our 
dignified command to the astonished Marie, as, setting 
down our tray, she gazed blankly at our ready-packed 
belongings. 

Madame entered, smiling, and, with characteristic 
French gestures, sincerely trusted, in excellent French, 
that our cofiec was to our liking. 

My cousin had undertaken to be spokeswoman, and 
in good plain American— the purest language of all 
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English-speaking peoples, according to her account — 
informed our landlady that the coffee was “first 
class,’*. but we could not consent to remain another 
hour beneath her roof. Madame was moved first to 
tears, and afterwards, when the explanation came, 
nearly to losing her temper. 

She insisted that we should both accompany her, 
then and there, into her cherished garden, where only 
beautiful things were ever permitted. We declared 
we had seen enough to last us a lifetime, but when 
our hostess declared that in that case the “concierge” 
should not “ descend ” our trunks, we reluctantly fol- 
lowed her. She made straight for the middle flower- 
bed, and there we found— a head, it is true, but, to 
our amazement, only that of a beautiful statue, upside 
down. A cigarette had been stuck between the lips, 
and someone had converted the shoulder-piece into 
an umbrella-stand for the time being. 

It was just those bad students, madamc informed 
us, notjiing more. They treated the casts scattered 
about the garden with no more respect than they did 
anything else, photographing themselves with these 
in their arms in every possible attitude. 

“But the stately gentleman?” said my cousin 
doubtfully. 

“ And the soldier,” I added. 

Madame pointed towards the steps, and there, 


mih that, atgniaeo wniuu a 

$0 a seated stattje of the 

^ 1 $ hhttse and garden ntiee i;^ioAgea to 

ntadame explaimed} *^'aAd for 

time his ina9ter. There on the g^undTis the 
Commandant Herbenger, and there 
Lambert Bey. We call him ^Min<^s 
Minet I Minet ! ” 

On her ordering the cat indoors, away the ^eaiure, 
flew, up the bust and over the forehead 
furrowed from constant use— and in at the s^irdase 
window. So this was the strange passage tbfobi^b 
the air that 1 had seen, I meditated; but niy train 
of thought was interrupted by madame*s cheery 
voice : 

“ There is nothing curious out here, but you will 
find something indoors if you will come with me,” she 
said. 

We followed her into the house, where she showed 
us the strange details of the ghostly stairways, the 
mysterious underground passages, the unexpected 
turnings, the quaint doors leading to the catacombs. 

All these were most interesting, and still more so 
we found the Secret Chamber, discovered by madame, 
quite accidentally, only a year before, and the window, 
formerly boarded up, and brought to light but a few 
months since. The doors of the cupboard which shut 
in the Secret Chamber were of most exquisite design, 
hand-painted, and had once been the property of 
Marshal Soult. 

But madame wanted us to go out in the garden 
again, for she had omitted to show us the work for 
which Etex was most celebrated. There, lying under 
the kitchen window, we discovered his original designs 
in plaster of “ Peace and War ” (for the Arc de 
Triomphe), overgrown with moss and gradually sink- 
ing into the sod. There were also numberless designs 
for tombstones, and in the far corner quite a collection 
of busts and moulds of every description. Altogether 
it had never been our good fortune to come upon such 
a combination of the queer and the quaint as the 
whole place presented, and it was with sincere regret 
we learned that everything was destined to disappear 
shortly to make room for a pile of flats. However, 
we could not help marvelling that it had been allowed 
to stand unmolested so long. Unmolested much 
longer it certainly would not be, for the work of 
demolition was to begin in April, and soon there 
would, alas ! be no stone left of “ The Mysterious 
House in the Latin Quarter.” E. G. C. 
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W LOVE the sweetest maid alive, 

K She well doth know it, 

* She loveth me, but she doth strive 
Never to show it 

When I do hold myself apart, 

She cometh nigh me , 

But when I open all my heart, 

She quick doth fly me 

She liketh well to be admired, 

But deems me silly 
Admiring hei, and 1 grow tiied 
Of willy-nilly 

The while my tale of love is told. 

She ne’ei lelent^th , 

So, if she’s cruel, I’ll be cold, 

I ill she repenteth 

L F Bufwinall. 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 



We have before us a volumfe made up of five short 
stories by Margaret Deland, author of that popular 
story “John Ward, Preacher.” It is called “Mr. 
Tommy Dove, and Other Stories,” and is published by 
Messrs. Longmans. The story which gives the volume 
its title is first, and we think rightly so, among its 
contents, for a story at once so quaint in its setting and 
so perfect in its character-drawing we have not often 
seen. One wonders as one turns the pages what 
became of poor Miss Jane and where poor Mr. Tommy 
Dove got to. There is quite an old-world ring about 
the tale~a touch, as it were, of a New England Jane 
Austen — that gives this, and all the work which Mrs. 
Dcland gives us, a freshness that is irresistible. 

Mr. John Morley’s editorial labours in connection 
with the “Twelve English Statesmen” series are 
rapidly coming to an end. Messrs. Macmillan send 
us the eleventh volume, which is Professor T. F. Tout’s 
monograph of “ Edward I.” It is, of course, as states- 
man rather than as king that our author regards 
Edward, and he makes a good and strong case for his 
inclusion in the list of “ Twelve English Statesmen.” 
The editor^s volume on Chatham is announced as ip 
the press. It is sincerely to be hoped that his labours 
in another field of service will not compel him to hand 
over the task even to one of his colleagues in the 

Cabinet, as he was obliged to do in a former case., 

• ' 

Mes^s. Longmans send us a little reprint of a very 
practical character, entitled “Plain Advice About 



is not 
often 
, that a book 
which is issued 
^ as one of a 
series comes 
before the 
public at a more appropriate 
season than does the Bad- 
minton Library volume on 
“ Swimming,” just published by 
Messrs. Longmans. The volume 
is written by the honorary secre- 
taries of the Life-Saving Society, 
and presents a most complete survey of swimming 
-L-its history, its teaching, and its practical applica- 
tion to the saving of life. Indeed, the chapters on 
life-saving . and its subsidiary rescue-drill could 
hardly be more complete than they are. As in 
former volumes of this series, the illustrations are a 
very valuable portion of the work. They are so 
thoroughly practical in this particular volume as to 
really convert it into an instructor of no mean value. 
It would be difficult to imagine a work on this subject 
more comprehensive or more concise. It should have 
a place on the shelves of the library of every public 
school, whether for boys or for girls ; and, indeed, a 
^rusal of its pages almost leads one to the reflection 
that it would be well if we made swimming abso- 
lutely a compulsory subject in every educational 
course. 
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CHUMS. 

{P'rom ^'‘Little P'olks**) 


Life Insurance,” by Mr. A. J. Wilson. Of course, the 
subject dealt with is not only a complicated one, but 
one upon which there is room for consider- 
able difference of opinion. We cannot ex- 


Selborne and his love of the country-side and pf 
Nature in all its forms, it is pleasant to be reminded 
that we have still good and thorough naturalists 
among us with observant eyes, and making careful , 
notes for the guidance of others of what they mark 
and see in the changes which the seasons bring in 
their train. Parenthetically we may say that this 
well-arranged little work might almost serve as a 
handbook of quotations for speakers and writers on 
natural history. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s novel 
series is made up of a new edition of Mrs. Kingdon 
Clifford’s story, “Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” The story 
is a strong one, which attracted a good deal ot 
attention when it was issued in another form, and 
can have lost none of its interest now. 


''I 


Another of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series 
which has a new recruit is the Pseudo- 
nym Library, to which Mrs. VVaiigh has 


contributed a translation of a very 


powerful and realistic German story, “The Two 


Countesses.” 


The midsummer volume of Little Folks (Cassell 
& Co.) will be read with interest by young readers 
from cover to cover. Stories by L. T. Meade and 
Henry Frith, and shorter stories almost without 
number, are accompanied by pretty verses, attractive 
pictures and papers, which are not without their 
instructive side although brightly written. 


pect that all our re.aders will take Mr. 
Wilson’s view of the subject ; but it is one 
which certainly ought to be put before us, 
and one which he gives very weighty reasons 
for considering. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s address to the Irish 
Literary Society upon “The Need and Use 
of Getting Irish Literature into the English 
Tongue” has been reprinted by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in a very taking form, which ought 
to secure for it a circle of readers much 
wider than the reports of the address in the 
daily papers have given it. The movement, 
of which this work is typical, is one of the 
best fruits of a nationalism with which every- 
one who values the influence of folk-lore 
and tradition can heartily sympathise. 

It is interesting to find an Irish question 
upon which all politicians can agree, 
and to which all thinkers can contribute, 
without fear of racial or religious diffi- 
culties. 

What a charming book is Mr. George 
MilneFs “Country Pleasure?,” which has 
just been re-issued in Messrs. Longmans’ 
Silver Library ! At a time when we are all 
of us thinking of the great naturalist of 
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WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

BY OUR LADV CORRESPONDENT, 

(U'itA Illustrations photograftud from lift by IVatery, Rtgtnt Strstt, U'.) 


HEN August comes, we celebrate the 
advent of St. Grouse in the general 
holiday month of the year. There are 
few people who either lead leisure 
lives or work with their brains who arc not able to 
get away at this particular season, therefore in the 
accompanying illustrations I have endeavoured to 
show costumes suited to all the occasions when we 
are enjoying ourselves away from home. 

Tailor-made garments are, of course, essential ; and 
Messrs. Benjamin, of Ulster House, Conduit Street, 
have always been famous for useful travelling clothes 
that combine fashion and grace with utility. The gar- 
ment in the accompanying illustration shows 
a most useful skirt with four bands of braid ; 
the bodice is made with a cape, and there 
are full puffs to the sleeves. It needs but 
little description, so faithfully is it de- 
lineated here. 

A jacket and waistcoat are what almost 
every woman wears ; but it is not everybody 
who is able to get one really well cut, as in 
the accompanying sketch on page 713, which 
also emanates from the firm of Benjamin & 

Son. It has, as you see, a silk-lined revers, 
and the sleeves are fully gathered on the 
shoulders. The waistcoat is of the newest 
cut, double-breasted and pointed slightly 
at the waist. It can, as occasion requires, 
be replaced by shirts or blouses which are 
so much worn this year. 

Linen dresses of almost every hue have 
been the fashion all the summer long, but 
in travelling they have this drawback — that 
they are apt to become too quickly soiled, 
and it is a capital plan to replace them with 
some more substantial material : but in the 
country and on the river there is nothing so 
pretty as the white duck which has been used 
for the jacket in the illustration on page 714, 

The front is cut loose, the back close-fitting, 
and the lapels seem to form a portion of 
the large frilled collar, which turns down 
froni the neck, and is so cleverly cut that it 
has a sufficient fulness to rest comfortably 
over the top of the sleeves, and thus proves 
becoming to the shoulders. It can be worn 
with a duck skirt and blouse, or, indeed, 
with any skirt ; and in the present instance 
is accompanied by a cream-coloured straw 
sailor hat, having a band of pink anti cream 
ribbon round the crown, and a small bow on 
the left side. This emanates from the firm 
of Messrs. Redmayne & Co., Bond Street. 

Every year some one garment is intro- 


duced which is perfectly and entirely new, and the 
one that signalises 1893 1 have attempted to portray 
in the costume shown on page 715. 

It is a grey alpaca coat and skirt cut in the 
new style — namely, with an all-round basque on the 
cross, almost long enough to form an upper skirt, 
which in the front is sewn to the waistband and not to 
the upper part of the jacket. This is cut straight at 
the waist, like an Eton jacket. In the present instance 
the alpaca is of a grey tint trimmed with black ; the 
jacket is cut all in one at the back, and the lapels, 
fronts, and waist-line are all trimmed with black, 
matching the triple band on the sleeve, which is cut 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY COSTUME. 
(fy Miiirs, Btnjamin^ Conduit Strut, 
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full, and high on the shoulders. The shirt is of soft 
black silk with a frill in the centre. The hat that 
accompanies it is made of black chip slightly bent at 
the side, with a few flowers under the brim and a bunch 
of roses outside in front, supplemented by feathers and 
Chantilly lace. 

After a good deal of personal experience in 
summer travelling, when the weather is hot, I am 
inclined to think there is no material like alpaca. 
It throws off the dust, stands any amount of 
knocking about, and is light and cool. It is not so 
durable as tweed, nor will it stand the same amount of 
hard wear ; but tweed is not always bearable when the 
barometer is high. One word of advice, however, I 
would give to those who are starting for the Continent, 
bent on much walking, and that is, to wear either silk 
or woollen stockings, the latter preferable, for silk soon 
runs into holes ; but whichever is chosen, they should 
be well soaped on the inside with a piece of hard, dry, 
yellow soap, which prevents the feet getting rubbed 
or sore. 

The illustration on page 716 is of a pretty new blouse 
made in pink and green shaded serpentine silk, with 
cross-over fronts, the ends passed to the back, brought 
round again and lied together in a bow at the side. 
They have the high fashionable collar, the sleeves 
puffed at the top, and the triple cross-way bands at 
the wrist. The hat which accompanies this blouse 
is a cream chip, having at the edge a bordering of 
fancy straw trimmed with green and pink chiffon 
interspersed with pink roses and green wreaths. 

Collar Bands. 

I want specially to draw your attention to the band 
that encircles the throat of this blouse, to which, of 
course, it belongs; but women this year have been 
having a number of such collar bands in different 
colours and materials made to attach to their dresses. 
It is only the very best dressmakers who are able, it 
would seem, to make a deep collar band set round the 
throat if sufficiently high, but these detachable bands 
get over the difficulty. They are constructed of a cross- 
way piece of material, which, with the turnings-in, should 
be cut six inches acros«, the edges tacked down inside. 
The exact size round the throat must then be ascer- 
tained, and the material cut sufficiently long, so that 
when the ends are gathered perpendicularly into the 
depth required, the tiny piece that is left when the 
band is hooked together forms a sort of fraise down 
the centre of the back or front ; for, of course, it be- 
comes a matter of choice where you fasten it. In our 
sketch the. join is hidden by rosettes, which is an 
admirable plan, but not so agreeable to the wearer 
as the mode I have been describing. Hands of this 
sort, made of white, pink, or any other coloured 
chiffon, or green or red velvet, give a dressy appear- 
ance to the throat at once, and are a vast improve- 
ment to the toilette. 

Sleeves. 

When the London season began this year an attempt 
was made to introduce broad, full sleeves having a 
sloping effect, but they proved so unbecoming that, 





NEW DOUBLE-BREASTED WAISTCOAT AND JACKET. 
{By Afessrs. Benjamin^ Conduit Siritef^ IK) 


though we have abandoned the egrcgiously high 
shoulders of last year, we still show a predilection for 
height. I have noticed that home-made blouses were 
often defective, as regards the sleeve, when made 
of soft silk or other thin material, because they at once 
became limp, and utterly refused to stand up accord- 
ing to regulations ; but when a blouse came home 
from a very good dressmaker, I found this was 
obviated by inserting inside the sleeve a little frill of 
black silk. I can tell you exactly how this is made, 
A piece of silk is cut out in notches at the edge ; it is 
ten inches long and four and a half deep, gathered into 
a band at the top four and a half inches long, and so 
sewn into the armhole. It makes all the difference in 
the world in the set of the blouse, and it is so simple 
that anybody could manage it. 

JacHet Bodices, 

I am now going to ask you to turn your attention 
once again to the alpaca dress on page 715 and the new 
form of jacket bodice. You will note that the basque 
is made of a double piece of material, both cut on the 
cross ; and there are such a diversity of. modes of making 
these jacket bodices, that during the many gay gather- 
ings of the season I have paid special attention to 
them. For out-door wear, capes have been tlone to 
death, but they remain the fashion, and -will, I think, 
continue to do so throughout this year. But there is a 
pretty make of useful jacket which will be so much 
worn this autumn that I think you ought to realise it. 
There is either no scam at all at the back, or there is 
only one down the centre, and it is made full, the ful- 
ness being gathered beneath the waist-belt, .which 
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•sometimes encircles the waist, but more frequently 
ends under the arm, or is' passed through a slit there 
and is hooked under the open front. The vest, as in 
the jacket in the illustration on the opposite page, is 
cut on the cross at the back, but in front it is generally 
on the straight. The fronts do not meet, but turn back 
with revers, either allowing the front of the dress to be 
visible, or there is a deep fall of lace or silk, the fulness 
of which is kept in by the belt ; or, for smart occasions, 
an embroidered vest, such as white cloth worked in 
gold, is to be seen. But for country wear and for travel- 
ling this sort of jacket will be found invaluable, and 
stylish-looking to boot. 

There are also many jacket bodices which are worn 
indoors and out of doors besides. Some of the 
newest of these have a triple flounce at the waist, 
about five to six inches deep, cut on the cross, not 
very full but overlapping each other, and generally 
edged with black baby ribbon or velvet. It is a style 
which is particularly attractive for light-coloured 
shot-silks and crepons. The fronts are turned back 
with large lapels, but arc cut to the figure, and below 
these are shown three large buttons on each side of 
the waist in a perpendicular row. 

, These buttons are a matter of much importance in 



WHITE DUCK JACKET. 
(By Rtdmaytu^ Bond Siwtf 


Paris. Many of them are exquisitely painted with the 
beauties of the period of Louis XV. and XVJ., others 
are made of repoussd silver or finely-cut steel; but 
they are mostly the size of a florin. 

Among the other revivals from the time of Louis 
XV. there is a similar jacket which has a short double 
cross-way flounce at the back, but it ends under the 
arm, the fronts being cut straight at the Wkist-line. 
When this is made in the shot and striped silks now 
so fashionable, it really is exceedingly pretty. 

Skirts, 

Englishwomen have refused to adopt the over-full 
skirts, but they have taken kindly to the extinguisher 
shape, and both double and treble skirts are worn ; 
while many of the black, grey, and shot grenadines are 
made with a full gathered flounce sewn to the waist, 
which is really a basque, and nearly reaches to the 
knee. It is edged with bands of satin ribbon alter- 
nating with lace insertion let in to the material. The 
flounces, which come from the knee in one depth to 
the hem, where they are edged with a gathered flounce, 
are certainly a new and well-worn style. The severely 
plain skirts are out of date. 

Trimmings, 

The one form of trimming this year which has been 
most fashionable I can recommend as not costly, 
viz., the insertions of a heavy make of cream lace. The 
usual >vidth is from one inch to an inch and a half. 
At Ascot and other large fashionable meetings I saw 
a number of dresses which had horizontal rows of this 
son of lace carried entirely up the skirt and bodice. 
The latter was made full, and black grenadine especi- 
ally displayed bands of this sort round the hem of the 
skirt and round the capes, and black lace of the same 
nature was used on shot and chine silks. One of .the 
newest ideas is a sort of over-skirt of black lace, or 
rather black net, worn over a complete shot or check 
skirt, the over-skirt being frequently of just the same 
thin materuils which a year or two ago we should have 
considered only suitable for ball-gowns. 

The very hot weather we have had this year has 
caused chiffon and mousseline de soie to be almost uni- 
versally worn. Many white chiffon dresses have been 
made up for day wear over a thin silk, and a great 
many bodices of light green colour, plain pink, or shot- 
silk have been covered with accordion-pleated black 
chiffon, falling also over the sleeve, and sometimes 
drawn in afthe wrist to a band, for the Bishop form 
of sleeve has been a new fashion. 

Lace, 

Lace of every kind is worn for day and evening 
dresses. The marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of York has given a great impetus to the Honiton 
lace industry, and, curiously enough, morning 
dresses have been trimmed with rare Old English, 
Flemish, Spanish, and Italian Point. Not only have 
these been employed for the capes and braces on the 
bodices, but they have been festooned on the skirt, 
and 1 would strongl)! advise women who have any 
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Store of lace by them to look it up, and to use 
it without stint, for they will never have a better 
opportunity. 

Pockets and Bags. 

Without doubt our sex will go through any amount 
of inconvenience if they can 


skirt with three bands of coarse lace insertion round 
the hem, a full bodice back and front, with a pointed 
belt edged with lace, and below it a deep flounce sewn 
on to the bodice and forming a basque, also edged 
with lace insertion. The sleeves have a full puff to the 
elbow, and are narrow to 


only be in the fashion, and 
this is illustrated forcibly by 
the daily inconvenience they 
endure in finding their way 
to their pockets. It could 
hardly be imagined that any- 
one would think it reason- 
able to place a pocket, con- 
taining a purse and keys and 
all the odds and ends that 
civilised beings are apt to 
want, beside the placket- 
hole, which can only remain 
permanently closed by a 
button or a hook and eye 
that fastens across the pocket, 
leaving no room for the hand ; 
moreover, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for the 
wearer of such a dress to 
rise before she can obtain 
access to this })ocket. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a great many 
women . who have anything 
to do should carry bags ; and 
a novel one has of late been 
patented by a member of our 
aristocracy, which contains 
four divisions, one reserved 
for a purse, and another for 
card - case and notebook. 

When the bag is opened the 
purse cannot be reached 
without undoing an inter- 
mediary barrier, thus render- 
ing it absolutely thief-proof 
You often see fashionably- 
dressed women carrying a 
velvet or brocaded reticule. 

These are made sack-shaped, 
with a heading drawn in with 
ribbon strings, by which they 
are suspended to the arm. 

A pretty little bridesmaid’s 
dress found the greatest tJKEv alpac^ travelling costume. 
favour with the young people, Mmrs, Rtdmaynt^ Bond street, IV.) 



the wrist. There is an all- 
round cape on the shoulders, 
edged with lace, which 
opens in front and is 
sewn to a collar-band. It 
is not, however, movable. 

In Paris some decided 
double skirts are worn, one 
over the other, and the upper 
one is frequently arranged at 
the back to open down, the 
centre, the fulness forming a 
cascade at one end, tucked 
over the belt and not under 
it. 

Fichus. 

We have associated the 
name of Marie Antoinette 
with one of the most pic- 
turesque additions to our 
gowns that we have had for 
many years. These are made 
in lace, of a piece of the 
material, and of chiffon just 
frilled and crossed in front, 
tying at the back in a large 
bow. It depends much, of 
course, how these are put 
on; but even with a little 
care they cannot fail to be 
graceful, 

Uyiderltnen.. 

We always run our fash- 
ions to death, and now all 
kinds of underlinen appear 
to be trimmed with the 
Pierrot frills, which are 
almost a quarter of a yard 
deep, and are put on as full 
as possible. Some are edged 
with lace, others are em- 
broidered in a colour. We 
are outliving many preju- 
dices, and one of these is 
the general objection to 


from the fact that in front of 


coloured underlinen. The 


the skirt a similar pocket had been sewn, so that the 
small hands could easily find it ; and they at all 
events had the comfort of being able to reach their 
pockets on the instant. 

Cotton Gowns. 

For the benefit of those who make their own dresses I 
will ^escribe a simple style of cotton gown. 1 1 is a plain 


very prettiest nightgowns with these new frills are 
made in pink French cambric muslin (that washes 
well), also in light blue and heliotrope (which do 
not). 

Petticoats have deeper lace frills than of yore, and 
I have come across a capital novelty in the “Ex- 
tends” petticoat, which is made in colours as well as^ 
in white. It has what appears to be a wired cord 
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run in from the hem to the wai.st at the back and to 
the knee in front, that has the effect of keeping the 
skirt of the dress out well. 

Dress Ornamentation, 

A nev/ dress trimming has come into vogue. Satins 
with brocaded stripes have these severally cut up and 
divided, and then embroidered in gold and tinsel 
threads, when the bands thus made serve to divide 
bouillonn^es or are placed horizontally on the skirt. 
They are also introduced as a heading to lace braces 
on bodices. It is an idea that is likely to be greatly 
enlarged upon as the Season advances, and I am in- 
clined to think that amateurs might profit by the 
notion and carry it out themselves at home, only they 
must be careful to obtain good metal threads, or the 
result will be. by no means a success. 

Epaulettes are being formed of two straight frills 
edged with an inch-wide galon, and these very often 
match the yoke in colour, mostly in contrast to the 
bodice. For example, a fawn-coloured gown of some 
woollen material would be made with a pink silk yoke 
and pink silk epaulettes. The rainbow chiffon, in 
bright and brilliant tones merging into each other, is 
being employed on light silks and, satins for morning 
fSte dresses with the most excellent result. For 
example, a light pearl-grey satin would have a deep 
flounce of this round the feet, and braces on the 
shoulder, the upper portion of the sleeve covered with 
bounces of the same. 


VeiU, 

A novel idea in veils attached to bonnets is 
that they should be made of very thin spotted tulle, 
arranged in longitudinal pleats which, apparently, 
meet towards the mouth. The description sounds as 
if the features might be obscured, but this is not the 
case ; indeed, the face is shown to greater advantage, 
but it requires skilful treatment. 

Coloured* tulle veils, with black or white spots, were 
being sold in large quantities in London during the 
July sale-time, and at very reduced rates, possibly 
because they have not proved a success ; and I would 
advise anybody who had an idea of wearing a violet 
spotted veil to see the effect of it on a friend before 
they apply it to their own use. 

Colours, 

Green is one of the most fashionable day-colours 
this year, and it has proved a very excellent accom- 
paniment to black. Many black grenadines, erdpon 
and satin skirts have been worn with green bodices 
covered with kilt-pleated lisse. Dinner-gowns in light 
green satin have been bordered with rouleaux of 
darker green velvet, and the tender tone of the willows 
has been a great favourite for full dress. The bodices 
made of brocade, in contrast to the skirt, have shown 
very wonderful amalgamations. Eminence, which is 
the brightest of pink purple, has been worn as an 
accompaniment to both light green and pink, and 
light yellow satin has formed the groundwork to 
bunches of floral sprays, of every colour under the sun. 

Cool Goivns, 

The linen dresses have had such a great success that 
it is by no means wonderful that several varieties have 
been introduced in them. For a long time they were 
made all on one model — a plain skirt and an open 
jacket-bodice. Now the skirt has been retained, but 
in lieu of the jacket a silk blouse is worn and a linen 
cape cut on a new principle, namely, in three decided 
frills as full as it is possible to have them, the upper 
one cut up on the shoulder. These have a great 
element of simplicity. 

Travelling Cloaks, 

People who are travelling will find that they cannot 
dispense with a useful and comfortable travelling-cloak. 
Some of the newest are made in fine cloth, principally 
of fawn or beige colour, with a flounce at the foot, 
which is cut on the newest principle, namely, of a 
rounded piece of material, so that it is scanty at the 
head and extra full at the lower portion. 

Coats are by no means out of date, whether the term 
is applied to a sort of ulster or to a three-quarter 
cloak, or to a long double-breasted jacket. The latter 
are distinguished by broad revers, from behind which 
rises a wide deep collar. This gives the necessary 
breadth on the shoulders, which is the inexorable law. 

The best mackintoshes for keeping out the rain’ 
must display the indiarubber at the back, unless they 
a^ lined with silk. 
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THE GATHERER: 

An illustrated record of invention, discovery, and science. 


Correspondents are requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the per^ions from whom further parUculars 
respecting the articles in the Gathbrbr may be obtained, to forward a stamped and addressed envelope foi reply, and in the case of inventors ■ 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee absolute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


The Ohainstitch Looper. 

A well-known firm has lately- 
introduced a new and in< 
genious “ chainstitch looper 
for doing chainstitch work 
on their lockstitch sewing 
machine. It is very simple, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2, and 
can be a family machine, thus 
enabling it to do the work of 
an “ embroiderer as well. 
The change 
can be made 
in a moment 
by the semp- 
stress, and consists in substituting the 
“ looper” for the ordinary case with a 
bobbin inside. The larger illustration 
(Fig. i) represents a sewing machine 
with the looper in its place. 

A New Picture Hanger. 

Our engraving shows a light metal fork, similar to a 
hay fork, which has been brought out for hanging pic- 



A NEW PICTURE HANGER. 


tures in a symmetrical and convenient manner. It 
enables high pictures to be hung or adjusted to a 
nicety without trouble by an unskilled person. 

Copying Coins by Electricity. 

At a recent conversazione of the Royal Society the 
Rev. F. J, Smith exhibited a. new process for copying 


foins, which bids fair to have a useful application. 
The coin or medal forms one plate or metal foil of a 
condenser, the other foil being an ordinary copper 
sheet or plate, A dry photographic plate, or simply a 
bromide paper, is sandwiched between them, and the 
foils being connected to the poles of an induction coil, 
the electrification of 
the foils for even a 
fraction of a second 
affects the photo- 
graphic plate so as to 
imprint an image of 
the coin or medal in 
it, which is developed 
in the ordinary way. 

The best results arc 
obtained by conduct- 
ing the operation in 
an atmosphere of 
oxygen gas under a 
pressure of two atmo- 
spheres in a bell jar. 

The figure shows the 
arrangement of the apparatus, where a is the bell jar ; 
B, c, n, the coin, dry plate, and copper plate ; E, F, and 
G the commutator, induction coil, or transformer, and 
the battery ; H and K the inlet and outlet for the 
oxygen gas. The explanation of this novel process, 
which is called the ‘‘ inducto-script,” and originated 
in the “breath figures” of Moser, Riess, and Kar- 
sten, is that the electric charges cause a bombard- 
ment of metal particles on the photographic plate and 
a resulting chemical action. The | 5 rinciple is therefore 
somewhat like that of Bain’s chemical telegraph, in 
which metal particles from the style mark the chemical 
paper passing under its point. 

The Scotographoscope. 

This invention is designed to enable lecturers to 
demonstrate with chalks in a darkened room. It con- 
sists of a box with a lamp inside, and one end is made 
of a ground glass on which the ordinary chalks will 
mark. The light behind it makes the chalk lines quite 
visible. The device is due to Mr. Carus- Wilson, and 
will be useful to travelling lecturers. 

The Tallest Tree. 

The highest tree in the world, so far as has been 
ascertained, is an Australian gum tree of the species 
Eucalyptus regnans^ which stands in the Cape Otway 
Range. It is no less th^n 415 feet high. Gum trees 
grow very fast. There is one in Florida which shot 
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tip forty feet in four years, and another in Guatemala 
which grew 120 feet in twelve years. This corresponds 
to a rise of ten feet in a year, or nearly a foot per 
month. 

A New Candle Grip. 

The little device which we illustrate is useful for 
holding a candle in the candlestick whatever its size, 
from about an inch in diameter to a mere taper. It is 



simply a spring clip, A, which holds the candle in its 
corrugated jaws a little above the socket. As the 
candle burns down, the clip closes on the wick and 
enables it to burn till the melted tallow in the socket- 
well of the candlestick is consumed in a cleanly and 
economical manner. 

A Curious Glow. 

At a recent meeting of the Physical Society of 
London, Mr. E. C. Rimington showed a novel ex- 
periment, which has attracted much attention in 
electrical circles. It is well known that beautiful glows 
are produced in tubes of rarefied air and other gases 
when the electrical discharge from an induction coil is 
sent through them, and Messrs. J. J. Thompson, Tesla, 
and others, have excited glows in such tubes without 
sending a discharge through them, but simply by 
placing them in the electrified field or space between 
the poles of an electric machine giving a discharge 
rapidly, varying in direction, and of high potential ” 
or ** pressure,’* Mr. Rimington finds that he can 
elicit a glow in a small vacuum tube by simply twirling 
it between his finger and thumb close to a rod of glass 
or ebonite electrified by rubbing it with flannel. The 
light takes the form of a double fan, and in some of 
the experiments of a ring. The tube is merely a piece 
of straight glass 
tubing 5 inches 
long, with a bore 
similar to that of 
a spirit thermo- 
meter, and a bulb 
at each end. A 
T-piece or pro- 
jection allows it 

to be e.\hausted a new candle grip.— nc. a. 


by an air pump and then sealed, besides forming 
a pivot on which to turn it. The experiment may be 
regarded as showing the direct transformations of 
mechanical energy into light. 

A New Influence Machine. ' 

Mr. James Wimshurst, the well-known inventor of 
the “ influence machine ” for generating statical electri- 
city by induction in much larger quantities than the 
old frictional machines of the same size produce, has 
recently brought out .a modified form which we 
illustrate herewith. The new machine consists of two 



plate-glass discs, D, each 3 feet 5 inches in diameter 
and i inch in thickness, mounted on one boss and 
spindle about ^ inch apart. When the spindle is turned 
by the handle, H, the discs rotate in the same direction, 
and by means of a series of paper inductors mounted on 
crescents of glass, c, c, between the discs, and fine 
wire brushes, B, B, for collecting the charges, a copious 
supply of electricity is obtained, and led to the dis- 
charging points, p. The principle of the machine is too . 
complicated to explain here, and is moreover still a 
subject of dispute. With small Leyden jars to accu- 
mulate the charge the machine gives electric sparks of 
3 to 5 inches in length. 

A New Flying Machine. 

Our illustration represents a working model of the 
flying machine on which Professor Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, is^now engaged. 
It is intended to carry passengers, and bears some re- 
semblance to a dragon-fly or, better still, a flying fish. 
The body is shaped like a mackerel, and the backbone 
is a tube of “title metal,” or aluminium-steel. It is 
15 feet long and 2 inches in diameter. Ribs of alu- 
minium and steel are employed to give the framework 
sufficient rigidity. The engines are located in the head 
of the fish, and are of the double oscillating type. 
They weigh 66 02. in the model, and develop one 
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horse-power. The boilers, 
four in number, are of ' ! 

hammered copper, and weigh 
7 lbs. each.. They occupy the , 1 

middle of the fish, and in- 
stead of water they are fed 
with a volatile hydrocarbon, ' 

which vaporises^ at a low 
temperature. The fuel burnt 
is refined gasoline, which is 
stored in a tank, holding a 
quart, at the tail of the fish. 

Before it enters the furnace » 
the gasoline is vaporised by 
passing through a heated 
coil of piping. The propeller 

consists of twin screws ,-Z. 4 

capable of being adjusted at v.. 

dilTerent angles to allow of 

Steering. The body of the :S'-. ■ ' 

fish is isolated with asbestos ti U-'i , *■' *•' * ■ 

to prevent loss of heat. The I 

wings, or aeroplanes, consist 
of aluminuini-steel frames 
covered with China silk. 

The pair in front are 42 inches wide, and 40 feet from 
tip to tip. They can be adjusted at different angles. 
A cross-piece, or tubular mast, runs through the body 
of the fish, like a truss, and slays of ahiminium wire 
tie the whole apparatus together. A good deal of 
secrecy has been preserved by the constructors for 
obvious reasons, but sufficient is known to make the 
result of the experiment a matter of great interest in 
scientific circles. 

A Life-Saving Pillow. 

The ordinary berth pillow, or bolster, has been 
arranged as a life-belt, and the device is now adopted 
on the Cunard steamers Campania and Lucania^ as 
well as other vessels. Our illustration shows the 
double pillow and the mode of attaching it to the 

person. Each 
half is a series of 
air chambers 
covered with 
stuffing of hair 
or feathers, to 
make a soft head- 
rest, and the 
buoyancy of the 
belt is fully three 
times that re- 
quired by the 
Board of Trade. 
As the belt is 
easily put on and 
always at hand, 
it is calculated 
to inspire con- 
fidence in the 

A LirE-»Avmo i*iLi-ow. -Fic. T. passcngcrs. 












A NEW FLYING MACHINE, 


Magnetic Pulleys. 

Mr. Edison has applied magnetic attraction to 
augment the adhesion between a belt running on a 
pulley and thus prevent the belt from slipping. The 
neck or gorge of the pulley is made of iron and mag- 
netised by the electric current, while the belt is 
rendered capable of being attracted by pieces of soft 
iron attached to 
it. As the slip- 
ping of belts on 
pulleys is very 
wasteful of the 
power transmit- 
ted by the belt, 
the new device 
is likely to have a life-saving pillow.— fig. a. 

a future in indus- 
trial machinery. We may add that a French ship- 
builder is now making a tow barge in which the tow 
chain is attracted to the drums or pulleys over which 
it passes by magnetism in order to increase the 
friction of the chain. The method is similar to that 
of Edison, the gorge of the drum being magnetised 
by electricity. 

Cardine. 

According to the principle of medicine followed by 
the Brown-S^quard School, every organ of the body 
takes from the blood the nutriment it requires and 
that only. If the blood is unable to supply it, the 
organ languishes, and hence the new treatment by 
communicating to the blood through the skin or 
stomach those elements it requires to feed a weak or 
diseased organ. Thus in the case of weak or failing 
heart a new remedy has been applied by Dr. Hamil- 
ton, of New York. ‘ It is called “ Cardine,” and is- 
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a preparation from the fresh heart of a bullock. The 
bullock's heart contains the nutriment it has derived 
from the blood, and this being extracted and taken 
in proper doses (s or 6 minims in the case of cardine), 
supplies the nutriment to the blood of patients suffer- 
ing from weak heart. The results in strengthening 
the hearts of invalids are said to be very remarkable. 
Perhaps bullock^s heart as an article of diet may also 
be beneficial on the same principle. 

A Submerged Atmosphere. 

Water at great depths is very highly charged with 
air, because the absorbing power of water for air 
increases with pressure. Hence Mr. A. G. Richard- 
son, F.C.S.,-has calculated that at depths of 1,380 feet 
or more, water contains its own volume, or more, of 


air. Remembering that three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water, we are led to conclude 
that there is another atmosphe re below the real one. 


‘‘A DAY IN THE LIFi: OF A CABINET 
MINISTJCR.” 

A Cork EC 11 ON. 

The author of the above paper, which appeared in our 
July issue, writes as follows : — 

“I regret exceedingly that, owing to misinformation, I 
stated that Mr. H. 11 . Fowler lud been in the habit ol 
preaching in Wesleyan chapels. 

“This, though it was written in absolute good faith on 
my part, is a mis-statement. The late Sir Robert Fowler 
frequently preached, and occasioiially in Wesleyan chapels ; 
but Mr. Henry Fowler has never done so. 

“ Ravmonij Rlathwayi.” 


PRIZE COMPETITION S. 


AWARDS. 


||HE Editor has much pleasure in publishing the Awards in the following Competitions. The results of 
each have been very gratifying (with the exception of the Musical Competition) both in the number of 
competitors and the quality of the work. The Editor hopes to publish the successful MSS. and 
Photographs in due course. 


FOUR.PART .STORY COMPEHTION. 

The First Prize of ^^50 is awarded to 
Mrs. Curry, Holy Trinity Rectory, Merrick Square, S.E. 

The Second Prize of £40 to 
Miss Philippa M. Legge, 43, Friar Gate, Derby. 

The Third Prize of ;^3o 10 

Miss E. Turpin, Forestdene, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 

^i:y\ Commended : — 

, ^ . Nami, 

• Dalzell 

E. a Hutchens ... 

S. St. John Gard ... 

N. M. Makris 
E. C, Matthews ... 

E Poland 

L. Frost Rattray 


Aifdresi, 

Hign Barnet. 

Andover. 

Dudley. 

Birmingham. 
Wandsworth, S.W. 
Maida Hill. W. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


BALLAD COMPETITION. 

The First Prize of £% is awarded to 
J. M. WAgstapf, 24, Cheyne Court, S.W. 

The Second Prize of £^ to 

Margaret Craven, Rocklands, Plumgarths, Kendal 
./ Tlie Third Prize of £‘i to 

. 'Charles Owen, 21, Tin Street, Featherstall Road North, 
' • jt * yOldham. 

ap Extra Prize of /a to ^ \ 

E. Hewitt, 253, Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 

^SOKiwRABtE Mention is accorded to 
' ; A Sami, Address. 

^ M. E. Owen Snow ... Banff, N.R | 

. Xj W* Chambers Cury, J^.S.O. 

: X Hay,, R.S.O. 


Commended : — 

I. Hebbletiiwaite 
M. E. Kennedy 
L. Dickinson 


Boston Spa. 

Clonskea. 

Branston, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LANDSCAPE COMPETITION. 


The First Prize of £% is awarded to 
George E. Bryant, 2, York Place, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. 

The Second Prize of £a, to 

Martin J. Harding, 4. Lcxden Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
The Third Prize of £7, to 

T, W. Nettleshii», Harworth Place, Bawtry, Yorks. 

And an Extra Prize of £0^ to 
S. Francis Clarke, 8, Upgate, Louth. 


Honourable Mention 

Name. 

H. Nichols 

H. Wright 

Commended : — 

V. C. Baird 

S. S, Shepherd 


is accorded to 

Address, 

... Solihull, WorcSi 
... Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

... Brough ty Ferry. 

... Bradfdrd, Yorks. 

.If 


MUSICAL COMPETITION. 

The Judges report that no Mss. of sufficient merit were 
received to justify the award of the First and Second Prizes ; but 

The Third Prize of £'^ is awarded to 
^ J. Mountfort, 3, Grosvenor Villas, Coventry. 
Commended 

A. P. Spence, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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A CLUSTER OF ROSES. 

{Drawn by Percy Tarrant.) 
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HE story is a 
simple one, and 
it is true. I don’t 
mean to say that 
such things happen 
now. I own, too, 
that my memory 
is bad. 1 would not ask 
you to lake my word for 
the details of events 
which happened forty 
days ago, but about 
what occurred forty or 
fifty years back you may 
trust me. 

I would appeal to the 
only other person who saw it, but he has got so far 
down the hill in front of me that I have quite lost 
sight of him for the present ; and call as I may, my 
voice will not reach him. 

Chick and I were boys then : he was fifteen, and I 
was two years older. We saw no harm in taking Jan 
the ferryman’s boat after sunset, for no one down in 
Tormouth would hire it then. So we hid away under 
a sail in Peter Davey’s Pride of the Tor until such 
time as Jan should have ferried over his last pas- 
senger from the Denness side, and gone quietly 
home to supper. 

The ferry crosses at the narrowest part of the 
river, just where it s\veeps round a deep shingly 
bank, before running straight out to the low sandy 
bar-— just at the place, in fact, where Peter Gurney ^ 
and the rest of them hauled in twenty-one salmon 
with one cast of the net. 

We were just inside the bank, in calm water, 
with the tide swirling past us, boiling and hissing 


over the shallows as I have seldom seen it do else- 
where. 

But though the river was grinding its teeth, every- 
thing else was perfectly calm and peaceful, except, 
perhaps, Chick and myself. We enjoyed it 
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immensely as long as his pocketful of greengages held 
out ; and then we began to wonder what on earth was 
keeping Jan over at Denness. ' 

There lay his boat, but wc could see no signs of 
him. He might be in the porch of the “'riiree 
Fishers,” hidden by the honeysuckle ; not that Jan 
went there very often. In this respect, as in many 
others, he differed from most ferrymen whom it has 
been my lot to know. He did not belong to Tor- 
mouth, but none of the good people who talked about 
his past knew in the least where he had come from. 
A few facts only about him were certaUi. There were 
few as handsome faces in the West country (I was in- 
clined to prefer Chicks), and no finer, lither, more en- 
chanting figure. He dressed as a fisherman, in a blue 
jersey and loose red cap, which always looked neat 
and new, and carried himself with a dignity and grace 
which called forth the admiration of many a stranger 
crossing the Tor, I can see now that he was not a 
gentleman, so far as that term implies culture and a 
trained mind. He was quiet, dull, and passive. It 
was well, so thought Chick and I, that he was hand- 
some, for he had few other qualities to recommend 
him. We never liked him, and I believe that we were 
right. Hoys arc, on the whole, very fair judges of 
what is worth liking. 

Still we waited, and neither passenger nor Jan 
appeared. 

“ Hy Saint Henry the Eighth,” Chick remarked 
presently, ^ this is as dull as I can stand ! " 

He rose in the boat, and then slowly lowered his head 
and shoulders backwards until the former was on a 
level with the back of his knees. 

It w'as a favourite attitude of his, and was in- 
tended to represent the figure of his patron saint, 
to whom he had just made reference. 

Suddenly he straightened with a gasp, and 
announced that he was going to have a shot. 

1 suggested the possibility of spoiling all our 
plans for the evening’s entertainment. 

Jan was probably watching his performance from 
the inn windows. 

“No,” said Chick ; “he’s right away at the foot 
of yonder nodding copse, and I’m going to have a 
shot.” 

'He lay down in the boat again, and took from his 
outside coat pocket a stout catapult and two or three 
beautifully rounded pebbles, of which he aUvays 
appeared to possess an unlimited stock. 

“ Now,” said he, “you see that thing that looks like 
a bottle, standing on the seat of our friend Jan's boat. 
I've a notion Td like to see whether it’s a bottle 
or not.” 

Up came the catapult ; he took scarcely any 
aim, but sent his stone right through the neck of 
the bottle. So great was the force of the shot 
that the bottle did not move ; but the neck was 
gone. It was a wonderful wcapon„this of Chick’s, 
and he used it with almost incredible skill. He 
cajriBd it everywhere, and was always using it. 

I have seen him kill a rabbit where it sat, yet 
be never seemed to use his power cruelly. He 


had a smaller and lighter weapon for projecting smalP 
shot. ' * 

It was a favourite amusement of his to saunter round 
those parts of the town which were much frequented 
by dogs. You didn’t see him shoot, but dog after dog 
suddenly started and yelped, as unable as jts; owner 
to distinguish the enemy. * f 

That evening Chick was in fine form. With but 
little effort he hit the chains and ropes which moored 
the smacks and bigger craft to the harbour buoys, and 
set the vanes on the mast tops spinning, or shot them 
clean away. What astonished me mo.st was not the 
accuracy, but the force of his shots. I began to under- 
stand the story of the ruddy shepherd lad and the 
swaggering Philistine giant. 

I should have liked to have seen Chick confronted 
with such a foe. My opinion is that he would not have 


I 
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come off second besf. That thought was just passing 
through ^my mind when Chick fell flat in the boat 
beside me and drew the sail close over him, leaving 
me room enough to peep over the side. 

“ Here he comes ! ” said he. “ I see the emblems 
o{ beauty upon him ! ” 

Chick always talked nonsense of this sort, except in 
class. There he had learned to keep his mouth shut 
and go to the bottom. 

“ Yes,” I said ; 
and here comes his 

passenger : that girl I r 

with a lot of money I 

who’s staying up at 1 ■ ^ 

over at the Ness I 

this of night I 

(it was about ^ 


with her? Can 
you sec ? ’’ 

one 

He’s 

handed her 
into the boat, 

and took long - 

enough about 

it. 1 fancy ^ 

he rather ^ 

“ Oh, shut ~ 

up, you 
idiot I ” was 

the rather “JAn stroked back her hair and gently 
startling re- kissed her eurehead.” 

joinder. And 
then — 

“ I say, don’t you think that we ought to see that 
she gets safely home ? ” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? We’ve to get up 
to Combe Cockles and back, and it will take us all 
our time against the tide.’’ 

‘‘ Well, but there’s that nasty dark bit of road half 
way up to the hall, and I don’t think a girl like that 
should be out in the dark alone.” 

A girl like that, I suggested, could take care of her- 
self, being at least six years older than Chick ; 
and my heart was still set towards Combe Cockles. 

Chick had withdrawn from under the sail, and was 
watching intently the progress of the boat. 


Jan was pulling slowly up stream, under shelter of 
the great*bahk in the middle of the harbour, so as to 
be able to drop down on the tide to the landing-place 
close to which we were lying. 

His passenger had taken off her hat and, sitting 
back in the stern, was singing softly, keeping time to 
the oars. The evening was so calm, and everything 
but the tide so still, that I could hear every word of 

her song, and I re- 
member them even 


‘ Hey ho ! ferryman young 
and fair, 

Frrry me over the swirl- 
ing tide ; 

The light in thy cottage 
beckons thee there, 

Safe across to the other 
side. 

“Hey ho! ferryman fair 
and young, 

T'he tide runs swift to 
the lonely sea ; 

But the joy of my life has 
just begun, 

It shall not sweep thee 
away from me. 

“ Dark the current of time 
may curl, 

Bearing our lives to the 
unseen shore : 

But with thee 1 
sail till our 
’ sail we furl. 
Leaving the sea 
for e V c r- 
more.” 


5^ The ferry- 

boat ha cl 
dropped down with the stream into 
the Stillwater near the landing stage, 
and Jan was still resting on his oars 
before pulling her in to the shore. 

His passenger rose, and, stepping lightly up to 
him, kneeled in front of him, placing her hands on 
his knees and looking up into his face. 

Near as they were to us, I could not hear what 
they said, though I did my best to catch the words. 

Presently Jan drew the oars across the boat in 
front of him, leaned forward, put* his hand on the 
girl’s head, stroked back her hair and gently kissed 
her forehead. 

A loud singing swish at my very ear made me 
start; but I saw Jan’s red cap skim ten or fifteen 
yards through the air and drop into the water, while 
Chick, catapult in hand, sank noiselessly down in the 
bottom of the boat, his face, buried in his arms, resting 
against me. 

1 saw this, and looked out again over the river. 

The boat had grounded on the shingle, and Jan 
was stepping into the water to pull her farther in. He 
made no attempt to recover his cap, and did not 
appear to notice anything peculiar in its sudden dis- 
appearance. 

I did not watch him longer, but turned to Chick. 
There he lay, but the idea that he must be dead was 
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soon dispelled, for I felt him trembling, and heard 
him give vent to a great sob. Then I did a not 
very boyish thing, which it has always pleased me to 
remember. Putting my hands on his head, 1 turned it 
to one side, leaned down till my check touched his, and 
said in his ear, *• Chick, 1 never dreamed of this; but 
you hit what you aimed at.” 

He raised his head quickly, his eyes were wild 
with fear ; and I added, “ Why, you carried that cap 
away so clean that he never noticed it was gone.” 

1 have never ceased to be thankful for those few 
words, and for the change which I saw sweep through 
his eyes and over his face. 

“Do you really believe,” he said slowly, “ that 1 hit 
what I aimed at } ” 

“ Of course 1 do ; but what I want to know is why 
she shouldn’t marry Jan if she wants to, and how your 
knocking off his cap could be expected to stop 
it?” 

“Jack!” he gasped out, not very grammatically, 
“he’s a witch ! He’s got round that girl some way 
by his gipsy tricks.” 

“ Oh ! ” I said, ’ “ I see now ; you thought that his 
spell might be in that red, foreign-looking night-cap 
of his, and if you carried that away the spell would 
be broken.” 

Chick looked at me with suspicion. He must have 
seen through the readiness with which I accepted such 
an explanation, but he simply said — 

“ Yes, of course. 1 wanted to break— the spell ! ” 

“ But,” 1 repeated, as we walked home arm in arm 
across the grassy “ Dene ” which separated the town 
from the shore, “after all, why shouldn’t she marry 
Jan if she wants to?” 

And then at last 1 was able to draw from him bit 


by bit the story of what he, poor boy, regarded as his 
v/rongs. 

He told me that, the evening before, he had gone 
out blackbcrrying in the lane that climbs straight up 
the hill above the Ness. A shower came on, and he 
took shelter under the trees by the old sun-dial which 
some quaint person has set there, at the point from 
which you look down on the river’s mouth and the 
town beyond. 

One other person fled there from the rain : the 
young lady who spoiled our evening in so unlooked- 
for a manner. 

Pleased, as I take it, with her bonny face. Chick 
forgot his shyness, and began to chat with her. The 
rain came down faster, and began to drip through the 
trees. She drew the lad under her cloak, and (though 
Chick was generally the last person to allow such a 
liberty) put her arm round him. 

So far as I could gather from his account, the con- 
versation worked round to Jan the ferryman, and 
Chick had answered all her questions about him as 
politely and pleasantly as possible. So when the sun 
burst out again over the moor, and down the long river 
to the harbour and its tiny craft, lighting up the 
breakers on the bar and spreading its glory out over 
the sea beyond, she had stooped and kissed him, and 
light, new created, had shone in upon the deep and 
formless void of the boy’s heart. 

It was all simple enough, and I can understand it 
now ; but that night 1 could only understand Chick’s 
hist remark as we said good-night at the corner of 
the street in which he lived. 

“By Saint Hal and the six, I can’t make out how 
1 missed that shot ! but, for all that, I’m thankful 1 
did.” John Treoarth. 


WHY WE FKEL TIRED. 

liY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


jUjMBHHBNE of the advantages which a doctor 
enjoys, as compared with other people, 
^ ^ is> that of being able to see minute 

differences and appreciate fine distinc- 
lions. This is a result of his scientific 
training ; and whereas most people talk 
BQH as though there w'as only one kind of “ tired- 
ness,” which is infallibly cured by simply 
going to bed, he distinguishes many kinds. 

When a man on a holiday has done a steady tramp 
of twenty miles, he says he is tired as he sits down to 
a substantial supper, and no doctor who heard him say 
so would consider it a case demanding his attention. 
But if a man finds, in the middle of the morning, that 
he is tired and languid and unable to give close atten- 
tion to the work he has hardly begun, that feeling 
becomes a symptom of some disorder which may 
require prompt treatment. 

Again, we hear of the eyes being tired after working 


in a bad light, the hand is' tired after a long spell, of 
writing, the brain is tired after long concentration on 
some difficult subject. We have only one word to ex- 
press all these different feelings, and it is to show upon 
w'hat the differences depend, that I w'ritc this paper. 

Let us first consider the ordinary healthy tired 
feeling due to a day’s hard work. The body is a 
machine for doing work, and it obtains the energy 
to do this work by burning up (or oxidising) the 
food, just as a steam-engine gets the energy which 
pulls along a train from the burning (or oxidation) 
of coal. We cannot push the analogy very far. 
The food is not directly burned up, as if it W'cre 
so much fuel. It is subjected to many and elaborate 
changes. It is first dissolved by the action of the 
various digestive juices, and then passed into the 
blood. By the blood it is carried to the liver, where 
much "of it is profoundly modified, and various new 
substances are carried to the different parts of the 
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body, including the muscles which we are now especi- 
ally considering, as it is by means of them that we do 
*‘work.” In the muscles the food is gradually built up 
into a complex substance (probably closely resembling 
living matter), and the muscle is then ready to do 
work/' Oxygen is brought to it from the lungs, and 
the complex body is burnt up. Various products result, 
just as when we burn coal. In the latter case we get 
gas, smoke, tar, and various other substances. When 
the muscle does “ work,” we get first a large quantity 
of gas (carbonic acid gas), also an acid (which is very 
probably closely allied to the acid in sour milk), and a 
number of other bodies. These substances (waste 
products, as they arc called) are carried away by the 
blood. When the muscles work for a considerable 
time, two things happen. First, the material by which 
work is done is used up faster than it can be again manu- 
factured ; and secondly, there is an accumulation of the 
waste products in the blood. And for these two reasons 
we begin to feel tired, and if rest be not taken we get 
more and more tired, until finally we become exhausted. 

The feeling of tiredness is Nature’s method of 
indicating that we have done enough work, and 
need rest. If we persist in working, it is by an exercise 
of conscious effort — by will power — and excessive fatigue 
is induced. The impure blood affects the nervous 
system, and after a while it will affect it injuriously, 
causing headache and sleeplessness, and other 
symptoms of extreme fatigue. Therefore, we see over- 
work really acts as a poison. If when the muscles 
become tired rest is taken, the waste products are 
gradually got rid of by the lungs, kidneys, and skin. 
All living things require rest- - plants as well as animals; 
and during rest two processes go on. There is a 
formation of new plastic material, as it may be called, 
by means of which work is to be done, and there is an 
excretion of the worked-out matter, which hinders the 
full activity of the body. 1 may mention another 
tlanger of over-fatiguc. The minute organisms which 
cause many diseases, as scarlet fever and other fevers, 
always seize most readily on a body exhausted by over- 
work. V’^arious explanations of this fact can be given, 
but it is enough to say here that exhaustion greatly 
lessens the resisting power of the body to disease. 

We are now in a position to understand more clearly 
the various tired feelings which do not result from 
active useful exercise of the various organs, but from 
disorder or disease. They depend either upon an 
excess of waste products in the blood, or upon an in- 
sufficient supply of store material which supplies the 
energy for doing work. If anyone feels tired early in 
the day, the feeling may be due to a variety of causes. 
He may not have slept well. We never rest so com- 
pletely as when we arc asleep. It is obvious that the 
muscles of the limbs are then almost completely at 
rest. The heart, lungs, brain, and other organs have 
their activity greatly lessened, so that there is oppor- 
tunity for them to build up the material by which a 
new day’s work is done ; and at the same time (as 
there is only a small production of waste products) 
time is given for the removal of the products of activity. 
But if sleep is absent, broken, or disturbed, these 
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healthy processe.s are only incompletely performed, 
so the new day is begun with a balance against us, 
and speedy fatigue results. Again, the healthy nutritive 
processes of the body may be disturbed, and the waste 
products which fatigue the muscles and brain may be 
formed, not as a result of bodily activity but of a dis- 
ordered slate of some organ. Indigestion is the most 
frequent cause of lassitude and chronic w^eariness. 
The food may be insulTicicni or improper. The body 
cannot possibly do its work without an adequate supply 
of nutritious suitable food ; and if the food is deficient, 
so also will the work’ done be deficient, and the body 
will soon become exhausted. Everyone knows how 
important it is to begin the day with a good breakfast. 
No work is so exhausting as that done before breakfast. 
Serious work of any kind should never be attempted 
before the first meal is taken. 

Another kind of fatigue is local fatigue — fatigue of 
particular organs or muscles. The most important mus- 
cular structure in the body is the heart. It is always at 
work, day and night, and it requires care if its work is 
to be well done. It snatches a brief rest in the interval 
which ensues between each two beats. This interval is 
lessened by great exertion, by worry, by various 
emotions ; and if these are prolonged, they tend to 
e.xhaust it and cause disorder. The prolonged exertion 
which is demanded by what are called feats of en- 
durance, fatigue it unduly : and athletes are very 
frequently affected after a time by a weak heart. We 
may instance the disordered heart which results from 
prolonged exertion on a bicycle. Record-breaking and 
long rides against time arc stupid, wasteful exertions. 
'I'hey are frequently punished by subsequent ill-health, 
and therefore tend to bring into disrepute a form of 
exercise which, wisely practised, is deservedly popular 
and healthful. This leads me to mention another 
mistake that many people make. When the summer 
holiday is taken, the benefit which ought to be derived 
from it is often lost. Men who have been, for the 
previous eleven months, leading sedentary lives, sud- 
denly embark on all kinds of physical exeriron. 
Mountain climbing, long walks, and other forms of 
exercise are indulged in by those quite unfit for tliem, 
and the holiday is spent without any benefit accruing. 
Positive harm may result. For those who live in towns 
and take very little exercise in their daily life, the 
change and rest of a quiet seaside place, with as much 
out-door life as can be managed, is sure to do good. 
Bathing, boating, and walking, in moderation, are 
forms of exercise which almost everybody can enjoy 
with benefit, and the body is thereby rested in the 
fullest sense of the word. Unaccustomed exercise 
soon leads to fatigue, and if tliis be persisted in, the 
holiday may result in the ill-health due to over-fatigue 
— the very evil it was hoped to avert. 

In modern times there is a tendency to overwork 
another organ — the brain. Many people fail to see the 
great distinction between hard work and overwork, 
and fancy that there is danger in any work which 
demands great mental activity. Mothers especially 
are apt to fancy that close attention to lessons at 
school involves imminent danger of brain fever, 
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insanity, or premature death, and are only happy when 
their darlings are at play. They are making a serious 
mistake. Mental exercise is good for young and old, 
and freedom from it means either arrest in develop- 
ment or decay. I do not refer to very young children, 
who are best out of the schoolroom ; but mental 
exercise is as necessary for older children as the 
physical exercise involved in any game, as tennis, 
cricket, rowing, football, etc. It is only excess which 
is harmful. Trying to do six months* work in a week 
is the cause of “breaking down,** not six months* steady 
work. And those who are familiar with school and 
university life know that it is not the steady workers 
who break down, but those who attempt to get through 
arrears of work under the stimulus of a rapidly- 
approaching examination. The causes of over-fatigue 
of the brain in older people are similar. It is impossible 
to emphasise too strongly the fact that deliberate 
patient effort with due regard to the maintenance of 
bodily health, results in more work— and work of better 
quality— being accomplished, than results from sudden 
and spasmodic fits of industry at high pressure. 


The treatment of fatigue consists in rest, which must 
sometimes be long continued. Change of scene is 
often desirable, and even change of occupation (tem- 
porarily, at least) may be necessary, more especially 
for the recovery from certain forms of local fatigue 
involving a particular set of muscles. For recent 
physical over-fatigue, much benefit is derived from a 
hot bath. The feeling of fatigue is at once dimin- 
ished and recovery is hastened, as the bath tends to 
expedite the removal of the waste products by pro- 
ducing free action of the skin and kidneys. 

Lastly there is a feeling of weariness which is due to 
altogether different causes. I refer to ennui^ which 
arises from satiety and an incapacity to be entertained. 
It is almost a disease. Those who sufter from it are 
irritable, their memory is defective, they lose their 
power of application, they are restless and dissatisfied, 
they arc always tired. They have neither employment 
nor useful occupation. The treatment of this form of 
weariness is very simple. The tonic required is 
neither quinine nor iron — nor any other drug, in fact. 
It is work. 
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CHAIR IN SPANISH LEATHER WORK. 

{Photographed at the Ch'swick School 0/ Arts and Crafts^ Bedford 
Park, H\) 


p-|r^jHERE is but a limited number of antique 
specimens of the beautiful decorative art, 
Spanish leather work, in f^ngland. 
A few country houses can boast of some 
panels on their walls that have been treasured for 
generations; but, as a rule, the English know very 
little of the charms of the old art work, which 
there is a decided inclination now to revive amongst 
our artists here. South Kensington Museum in- 
cludes in its delightful hoard of examples of the 
productions of foreign artists some panels of furniture 
richly tinted. There is a lovely curtain which in its 
best days must have been a perfect gem of decorative 
colouring. It dates from the sixteenth century, and 
time has mellowed the many hues that were laid with 
so lavish a hand. Subdued in tone as it is now, its 
noble owners, could they see it once more, would 
hardly recognise it as the same brilliant curtain that 
hung in their castle, but for the coat-of-arms that forms 
the centre decoration. This shows a lion rampant on 
red ground on half the shield ; on the other half are 
roses, with three stars above on dark ground. The 
foliated pattern which surrounds the shield is mostly 
wrought out with gold and silver, relieved with touches 
of red on a ground of very dark green. It is a fine 
bold design, with free curves, which show a master 
hand. Many of the gold portions of the design arc 
diapered. 

Totally different in effect is a furniture panel with 
pale green ground, the decoration consisting of 
diapered scrolls and medallions of gold, red and dark 
blue. On another panel is a rococo scroll and flower 
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pattrrn. Cupids and birds are occasionally introduced on the panel, whilst pines, black and white grapes, and 
on leather panels, but the simple foliated patterns other fruits complete the design, and somewhat lessen 
with interlaced bands or with medallions satisfy the formality. Conventionalised tulips and roses 
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{Photographed at the Chiswick School of Arts and Crnjts, Bedford Parky IV.) 


nrtislic best. Nevertheless, there is a little 

panel shown which will please many ; it is elegant 
rather than massive and handsome, 'I'hc fjround is 
white, well covered with gold designs of Cupids, birds, 
pomegranates, and flowers. An example of seven- 
teenth century work has a ground of gold basket-work 
with many-coloured flowers trailing over it ; the 
flowers are slightly conventionalised, but this panel 
is not one which we should care to see reproduced. 

When we turn to the collection of Florentine 
leather work, we find some splendid designs. Waved 
and interlaced ribbons arc very general. The decora- 
tion oftentimes consists of a pattern with repeats, sur- 
rounded with broad border. This is the case in a 
charming panel with red ground. Medallions are 
formed on it with wreaths of bay-leaves, two bows 
meeting at each junction. Enclosed by the 
wreath is a vase with flowers, conventionalised almost 
beyond possibility of classification. Only three, 
flowers spring from each vase. The pattern, done in 
blue, gold, and silver, is repeated continuously over 
the large space. Another pretty pattern with repeats 
is of twisted ribbons forming diamonds. These have 
grounds alternately of blue and red, the design in each 
being of the contrary colour. A second design, light 
and delicate, fills in the intervening spaces. 

A quaint piece by a Florentine artist shows four 
young boys holding scrolls. Stiff wooden-looking 
birds— parrots among the number— with plumage of 
all the hues of the rainbow, are set at regular intervals ' 


make a pleasing subject, with diapered ground of 
different patterns. 

The Florentine work reminds one of fine Persian 
carpets, allowance being made for the difference in 
the style of design ; the medallions, the borders, and 
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{Photographed at the Chiswick School of Arts and CraftSy Bedford 
Parky IV.) 
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the repeats recall Toeinories of mosijue carpets 
and beautiful old shawls ; the designs, however, are 
much more free, and not so stiff. 

This brief description of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century pieces will be useful in helping readers to 
choose subjects which are suitable, and to ctjtnpose 
some successful harmonies when they commence 
work. All cannot have an opportunity of seeing these 
highly-prized productions of men who were masters of 
the art, so I have felt that it would not be wasted 
space to mention them. VV'e may learn from them 
that it is a fallacy to imagine that the employment of 
many colours is a necessity ; the most beautiful 
amongst them are those in which the fewest colours 
are seen. 

Ijiope that no one will choose a very large panel 
to begin upon. It is a great pity to pul ourselves in 
the way of getting disheartened at starting, and leather 
work, easy as it is in its first stages, cannot be accom- 
plished at cycling rate. Most amateurs, though slow 
workers compared with professionals, do not like work 
which is long about. There is a little failing to which 
they are nearly all subject : impatience ; they lire of 
anything requiring continued application. Well, 
leather work can, fortunately, be set aside at any time 
without detriment, though it cannot be done in a 
hurry. Only clever workers could make a living by 
it alone, and they, not by the great number of* pieces, 
but by getting a fair price for the comparatively few 
they would be able to execute. 

A small panel, which may be used when finished for 
the decoration of a cabinet door or for a fii c-scrcen, is 
an excellent thing to commence on. I will first show 
how this is to be embossed, then how to colour it. 
The same process will be followed in carrying out all 
the designs illustrated. 1 will give suggestions for the 
colours to be used in these later on. 

Having chosen a good piece of leather — calf answers 
best for the generality of articles — at a leather manu- 
facturer’s, place it on a wooden table or board. You 
will need also a few of the steel tools sold for leather 
work by artists’ colourmcn ; these are of different 
shapes. A burnisher costs is. ; a plain wheel, is. ; 
a bevellcr, 4d. ; and punches about 4d. each. Mark 
out. on the leather the size of the square you 
intend to decorate, but leave a margin beyond. 
This can easily be cut off partially afterwards if it 
is too wide, but some margin is wanted for mount- 
ing, Sketch the design to right size on drawing- 
paper, and get it quite correct before proceeding 
further, as mistakes on the leather cannot well be 
rectified. 

Arrange the design so that it may all come 
perfectly within the square ; no tips of leaves or 
scrolls should be hidden by the mounts when it is 
fi.xed in the door or screen. It may be composed of a 
foliated pattern with surrounding border ; or it may be 
an arrangement of conventionalised leaves radiating 
from a boldly drawn centre. When the sketch is com- 
pleted, take it off on tracing linen. The leather must 
be slightly (damped ; for this, use a sponge and water. 
Next take the tracing, and place it on the face of the 
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leather square ; fasten it at the top corners with pieces 
of gummed paper. 

With one of the tools^ or a style, or a wheel, follow 
out all the lines of the tracing, using sufficient pres- 
sure to mark the leather. Raise the tracing now and 
again to see if the lines are deep enough for } ou to be 
able to follow them well when the tracing is removed. 
The leather may require a second damping. The 
tracing being finished, go over the lines which need 
it with a tool ; still, on the pressure you give the 
strength of the tines will depend, but they need not 
be very deep now, as they will have to be all re-done 
later. 

Turn the leather, and start embossing. Press out 
with the tool — fruit, leaves, flowers, birds : in fact, all 
the design. All must not, of course, be equally raised 
in a fruit or floral design, though set patterns may be 
of uniform relief throughout. When Cupids or birds 
are introduced, they will be in slightly higher relief 
than the subordinate scroll or foliated pattern which 
accompanies them. Beginners will not be rash 
enough, let us hope, to try figures ; these should be 
left until some ])ronciency is gained. 'I'lie leather 
should be turned over constantly at first, to sec how 
the embossing is going on ; after a time the worker 
will get more used to it, and will not need to examine 
the progress of the work so often. Should the piece 
be put on one side for a time before the embossing is 
completed it should be covered with a damp cloth. 
Look at it well from a distance every now and 
then ; you will be surprised to find how different 
then is its appearance to what it was when you 
were poring clo.sely over it. Very possibly you will 
find the relief is much lower than you thought. 
Articles that will be seen from a distance should 
be in higher relief than those close at hand ; and 
the same holds good for large articles in contra- 
distinction to small. The relief admissible on a 
wall panel would be in barbarous taste on a book 
cover. Petals of flowers and leaves will be more em- 
bossed than their stems. When, as in one example I 
have mentioned above, vases form part of the design, 
they arc not strongly embossed ; if they wei;e, they 
would make the decoration of questionable taste ; 
vulgarity must be avoided at all costs. 1 doubt if the 
vases 1 speak of are in more relief than the flower 
petals. In decorative work, we fail if we strive to give 
naturalistic effects. 

When the embossing is ended, place the leather 
face upwards again, and go over all the outlines, to 
strengthen and burnish them. The tool is used with 
the upper edge leaning slightly inwards, and it bevels 
the Icather.^ All the curves should be perfect, the 
outlines showing decided and firm handling of the 
tool. The work is now ready for the colouring, but 
for this a silver ground must be prepared with a 
good deal of care, that the lacquers may look as 
brilliant as possible when they are laid on. 

Silver-leaf is used for the ground. This is sold in 
books. One containing twenty-five small silver leaves 
costs sixpence. The price df gilders’ tips, without 
\^hich the silver cannot be laid, ranges from threepence 
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to eightpence. A gilder's tip is simply made of 
one Ihin row of hairs set in a wooden handle, shaped 
like a “ flat-wash ” brush. Several sizes are made. If 
we attempt to touch the leaf without one, it will be 
useless ; when it comes in contact with the finger it 
cannot be removed without being torn and crumpled 
up. When silver has to be cut to shape, a gilder's 
cushion will be needed. The leaf is turned out of 
the book on to the cushion, then cut to a convenient 
size w ith a gilder’s knife ; it is next picked up with 
the tip, and transferred to the article which is being 
silvered. A dabber with a flat top is yet another 
requisite which cannot be dispensed with by the 
leather worker who follows this mode of colouring his 
panels. 

The whole of the leather is now' coated with gold 
size. This must be left for a short time until it will 
take the silver well ; this state is technically known 
as “ tacky.” The silver is now, .with the tip, laid on 
until the whole of the design and ground is com- 
pletely covered, the dabber being used all over the 
surface, to make it adhere evenly. Leave it again 
for a while, and then burnish it with a burnisher until 
it is as bright as you can possibly make it. The 
brighter it is the better the coloured varnishes will 
show on it ; for to make them brilliant the ground 
must be shining bcncatli. 

The coloured varnishes are sold in bottles at one 
shilling each. A few to commence with are sufficient, 
but as many as three dozen are made. The list in. 
eludes orange, violet, rose, blue, giccn, crimson, and 
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gold of two shades, the one pale, the other a deep 
tint. The former is the*^ colour of Australian coins ; 
if we want a rich old gold, we can use two tints of the 


deep gold. For laying on the lacquers, use fitch or 
camel-hair brushes. Be sure the silver ground is 
quite dry before you commence, and remove all dust 
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from it. Hold it before the fire, but at a good distance 
off, that it may get slightly warm, then apply the 
lacquers very thinly wdth the brushes. If you fancy a 
silver ground for your piece of w'ork, you must get a 
bottle of colourless varnish, and give the silver a coat 
of this, to preserve it from tarni.shing. In the old 
pieces the ground is generally coloured. Red, blue, 
dark green, all make effective grounds, and they 
throw up the coloured and gold and silver desigrrs 
well. A gold ground can be produced by laying a 
coat of gold lacquer over the silver. Rich colouring 
is a characteristic feature of the work, and a back- 
ground of deep tint is a great aid in securing this ; 
still, the old workers sometimes chose pale tints, and 
ior certain pieces wc may do the same wdth advan- 
tage. 

A gentle heat, after the lacquers are applied, is ad- 
vised, but the slight wanning, as before, must be done 
carefully. This is to make them adhere well, and also 
to harden them ; they only’ take a few minutes to 
dry. 

After they arc all laid, the work is complete, but it is 
belter not to use it at once, more especially if it is 
anything likely to be handled or rubbed against when 
in use. There is no after- varnishing required, as in 
oil painting, because the colours arc already incor- 
porated in the varnish. ’ 

A rich eftect is gained by diapering portions of a 
design. Sometimes it is a scroll which has a small 
pattern stamped on it. When a design is founded 
on floral and leaf forms, the diaper is seen on the large 
foliage, and even two diapers on the same leaf are 
occasionally seen. For these, punches arc sold of 
different patterns. One may be like a tiny watgh 
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spring ; another of square within square. The stamp- 
ing is done by holding the punch in the left hand, with 
the diaper on the face of the leather, and tapping the 
top of the punch with a mallet. The ground may be 
stamped instead of the design ; but to my mind the 
diapered design looks richer. 

The uses to which we may put our work are many. 
A room might be gorgeously decorated with a black 
oak dado having panels of Spanish leather let in, and 
frieze to coirespond, the door being also panelled with 
the same. But this is a very ambitious scheme, and 
we may be well content if, after some practice, we can 
show a tJill four-fold dining-room screen as the result 
of our labour. Many small pieces of furniture may be 
enriched with leather panels ; chairs may be up- 
holstered with our work. A simple plan is to decorate 
two panels, and have them mounted on an oak folding 
chair ; this is by no means a costly affair, and yet it is 
charming and uncommon. For smaller work, I may 
mention caskets, blotters, book-covers, newspaper 
cases, and all kinds of frames and photo boxes. 

Some forty years or so ago sheet leather work was 
an art fashionably followed by English ladies, and 
quite recently it has been again taken up. Most of 
the modern examples arc mounted on dark-coloured 
or black velvet, but we can hardly say this plan is 
satisfactory. Articles composed entirely of leather 
are preferable ; not only is the effect more pleasing, 
but they look fresher. Velvet catches all the dust it 
possibly can, and it is difficult to brush it so constantly 
as is necessary without disturbing the leather decora- 
tions, and the interstices between the leaves and ten- 
drils seldom look quite speckless. Leaves, flowcr.s, 
stems, and berries are cut out of a sheet of skiver or 
basil. It is best to work from Nature, taking a spray 
of passion flower, for instance, and copying it as 
nearly as may be in leather. This will decorate a 
frame charmingly ; if used on a bracket, the leaves 
and flowers must be arranged more closely together. 

It is necessary to damp the leather with salted 
water before the veining and shaping of the leaves 
and flower petals are done. A fine tool, or even a 
knitting pin, is used for veining and marking. Take 
a natural leaf, lay it on the leather, cut out its form 
exactly, next damp the leather copy, veining it 
accurately, and then mount it on fine wire, covering the 
stem with soft leather. There are many inexpensive 
tools of different shapes for moulding leaves to the de- 
sired forms, but a great deal can be done with the fingers 
in giving them natural-looking curves. Little wooden 
moulds are sold, and, when covered with leather and 
wired, they serve for various kinds of berries. 


Some workers use no wire at all. They cut the 
stems and leaves in one piece, then double the stem 
so as to make it look round from the front view ; they 
pinch up the leaf at its junction with the stem, and 
tuck a tiny bit of it in at the back of the stem, 
this gives it the appearance of growing from the 
stem. 

When a flower has to be added to a cpray, it is fast- 
ened in place with light brown thread. The backs of 
leaves and flower petals arc sometimes stiffened with 
glue or coaguline. Then, again, some workers, when 
the veining and shaping is finished and the leaves are 
dry, brush them over with parchment size. 

To give- an idea how flowers are made, take a 
passion flower. First cut a circle out of the leather, 
then shape the petals, but do not separate them entirely ; 
keep the circle still intact at the centre. The cut 
must only reach about two-thirds of the way from the 
edge of the circle to its middle. There will be five 
petals on this circle. Now repeat this again on an- 
other of the same diameter. Make a little round hole 
in the middle of each for the stem to pass through, 
then take a much smaller round of leather and strip 
at the edge like a fringe. Form the stamens from a 
still smaller circle, then the pistils. Slip the rounded 
stem through the three circles, letting it rise about 
half-an-inch above them. Into this half-inch slip the 
styles of pistils and stamens, which should be first 
touched with coaguline. Stiffen the back of the 
petals, and let the flower dry. 

To fasten the sprays to wooden brackets, or to 
photo frames, small steel pins without heads arc best. 
Avoid all varnish ; it makes the work look like a bad 
imitation of carved wood. 

It is easy to think of many novel ways of treating 
sheet le.ather work. For instance, a frame could be 
covered plainly with leather on which an incised pat- 
tern had first been executed (or the incising can be 
done after covering if preferred), and a spray of 
flowers or hops thrown across one side. On the lid 
of a box covered with heliotrope leather there might 
be a spray of tan-coloured flowers, and the edge 
could be finished with a row of tan-coloured berries 
or buttons. For this purpose button moulds will 
serve. A frame, bought ready covered in antelope 
skin, could be decorated with a spray of tan flowers 
slightly tinted with architects’ inks. There is no end 
to the ideas that crop up if once wc take up thinking of 
adaptations from other kinds of art work, so we leave 
our readers with the advice not to let their work run 
exactly on the old lines, but to endow it with the 
charm of novelty of treatment. 


E. Cros.slky. 
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SO VERY COMMONPLACE 

A ROMANCE OK THIS WORKADAY WORLD 

^art I.— T HIS WORKADAY WORLD. 

“ Teach thy nece.ssiiy to reason thus : 

I'here is no virtue like necessity.” 



"ins EYES TR.WELI.ED OPWARH-s TO WHERE THE LAMP GLOWED IN THE SITTING ROOM’ (/. 734) 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 
THE NEW SHOP. 

*• Every wliy hath a wherefore.” 

f OLESFORD, a small garrison town, was pos- 
sessed of undoubted advantages. Did it 
not boast of an endowed school for boys, a 
high school for girls, and last, though not 
least, a new confectioner's ? 

“ Smiths ” had served their turn, and they had made 


plenty of money in their dingy old shop, but “ Gatti’s ” 
was to be altogether a different affair, and “Gatti 
from GunteFs was announced in large blue posters. 

The proprietor was a tall handsome man, with a 
grave and dignified expression that seemed somewhat 
out of place in the confectioner’s shop, which was 
fitted up in true foreign style. 

It was considered a conclusive proof that (latti was 
not English when, in a moment of great provocation, 
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pubttid^* had 
ccmfectioiu^ry Wjis 

i ^"^^^d^HyKw^^^^l'ebruarytiasd Mlp$. 

resu)» ^ the ih^ days 

' i^if^^K&0)mmtn^as\ireA satt«|iiiu:tidn. 

^ and the shop-boy went 

His mistress followed^ 
giving and her husband stood on 

the payement, noting carefully the arrangement of the 
/window and the pabtthig of the name ov^r the door. 
His eyes travelled upwards to where the lamp glowed 
in the sitting-room, and wami curtains were drawn 
across the nursery windows. 

The street was very quiet. Most of the lights 
were out and the shops shut. A policeman tramped 
heavily past, wishing them “ Good-evenin’.” Then a 
cab rattled by, and the confectioner and his wife 
turned to watch it. 

The lighted !shop seemed to attract the attention of 
its occupant, for he leaned forward and looked out. 

Gatti, tall and sombre, stood in the full glare of the 
window. His wife— as distinctively English as he 
was foreign, of middle height, stout and fair-com- 
plexioned, her cap a little awry, a bunch of keys in 
her hand — leant against the door-post and glanced 
towards the cab. 

Suddenly the keys dropped noisily to the ground. 
When Gatti picked them up his wife was sitting on 
one of the crimson velvet sofas, looking very pale. 

“ It’s very cold,” she said, shivering. Come in, 
Carlo, do, and let the boy lock up. We don’t need to 
stand star-gazing at our time of life. Listen, Carlo,” 
she said, as they went upstairs to the sitting-room ; I 
have something to tell you.” 

“ Another time,” murmured her husband sleepily. 

The cab drove on down the street, and pulled up .at 
the “Town and County Bank.” The manager let 
himself in by the private door and entered his study. 

He threw himself into his arm-chair with a sigh, and 
lighted his pipe. He was a tall, clean-shaven man, with 
light blue eyes and a harassed expression that con- 
trasted oddly with his pompous appearance. 

Mr. Thompson was ambitious, and considered his 
position as bank manager unworthy of his capabilities. 
His great idea was to make money as speedily as 
possible, and leave Colesford, in order that he might 
air his pretensions to be a counti^ gentleman else- 
where. 

To this end he had been saving for years, and now 
he, was just beginning to think of investments which 
the share lists termed “judicious.” 

He was divided between economy and display. To 
further his social ambition, a good appearance must be 
kept up and his position maintained. His only son, 
Bob, .should have been sent into the army, but here 
economy stepped in, and Bob became a farm pupil at 
Brooinhill— Mr. (Cray’s place. This gentleman was 
Chairman of the Bank Directors, and wafe a very good 
friend of the Thompsons. His own two sons, Nat 
and Simon, showed no inclination for country life, so. 


being pleased with JIah?e fr^nk ways, 

he offered to take him fo^ a yeae an 

offer which Mr. Thompeop ms as the 

director was a wealthy ywaacr, eii;i!4 much 

influence in Colesford. 

The manager’s eldest daughter, ^ 
begged to be allowed a year at Ne^hairi or Girton ; 
but though her father felt that this was the right thing 
for her socially, he nevertheless sent her to a teachers' 
training college in London, as cheaper, and more likely 
to afford her a good appointment afterwards if she did 
not marry. 

“Even the prime ministers daughter may teach 
nowadays,” he said to her ; and Kate, who wanted to 
get away from the perpetual atmosphere of worry at 
home, assented silently. 

Life ought to have been fairly free from money 
troubles for the Thompsons, as the manager’s salary 
was liberal, the bank house rent-free, and the family 
small. 

Unhappily, as both girls knew to their cost, it \v:i> 
not. Their mother was not a good manager, and on 
Nelly, the second daughter and the housekeeper, fell 
the burden of her careless ways. Mrs, Thompson was 
one of those pretty, happy-go-lucky women who 
seldom worry about anything— a temperament which 
is apt to make a good deal of worry for other people. 

It was from her father’s perpetual grumblings at the 
household expenditure and irritable comments on his 
family’s extravagance that Kate was so glad lo escape. 
She began her work at the training college in London 
the autumn previous to the opening of the new con- 
fectioner’s shop in Colesford. The college course 
lasted two years, and her certificate would be ;i 
guarantee that, whether she had anything to teach or 
not, she would, at any rate, impart it by the newest 
and most approved methods. 

Kate enjoyed the life on the wliole, though she 
fretted a good deal at the dinginess and loneliness of 
her boarding-house, which was situated in a very 
uninteresting district near St. Pancras. The educa- 
tional lectures were excellent and interesting, and the 
teaching in the practising school w'as amusing, if ex- 
hausting. Her first term, therefore, was not in the 
least dull, and she speedily found a friend in a Scotch 
student, Maggie Dunbar, whose reckless mimicry and 
perpetual high spirits were exceedingly refreshing 
after the sober household at the bank. 

On Kate’s return home at Christmas, Mr. Thompson 
was pleased to sec that Simon, Mr. Gray’s eldest son, 
omitted none of those little attentions he had been in 
the habit of paying her ever since she could be con- 
sidered to be grown-up. Indeed, he had gone so far 
as to excite in the manager’s breast a hope “ that there 
might be something in it.” Kate had known the 
Grays all her life ; and though she did not get on with 
Dorcas, the only daughter, who was a demure little 
thing, fond of cut-and-dried rules and conventional to 
the very core, yet Simon and Nat, the second son, , 
Bob’s friend, had always been her playfellows.' 

NaJt was not a university man, like Simon ; neither 
had he his brother’s good looks, fluent conversation, 
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^nd from 

Colesfoi^rtj^lg^rl^' * HV^ya# a - timberriDwchant in 
London, :^ind the 

end of each.-wc^":’ ■ ; 'V’ 

When . the blue posters announced “Galti from 
Gunter^a^ Kate was hard at work in London, it being 
almost the middle of her second term, and the manager 
on entering his study this cold February night found a 
letter from her on the mantel-piece. He took it up, 
but did not read it. As he sat smoking he recalled 
the figures of the confectioner and. his wife. 

“ I knew it must come some time,” he said to him- 
self heavily, as he rose and put out the lights. 


CHAPl'ER THE SPXOND. 

COLLEGE LIFE. 

*' If all the year were spent in playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wished for come." 

“Hurry, Kate! you’ll be late,” called out Maggie 
Dunbar one Monday morning, nearly a week before 
Mr. Thompson received his daughter’s letter. 

Kate hastily inscribed “ Egg and Cocoa on the 
“ dinner slate,” and ran upstairs just in lime for 
roll-call. 

Maggie usually had a budget of gossip for Kate’s 
entertainment on a Monday morning. On Saturdays 
the students did not go to college, and Maggie and her 
brother, who lived in lodgings at Canonbury, generally 
managed to find out some delightful way of spending 
their holiday. 

“ I wish,” said Kate, as the girls sat chatting in the 
dinner-hour, that middle-class people were not so 
commonplace ; there is nothing picturesque about the 
middle of anything.’’ 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Maggie. “ The middle-class has 
all the virtues of both extremities. It must be the best.” 

“ Perhaps it has the virtues of neither ; it is quite as 
likely ; and then, there is such a lot of it. I hate being 
jostled and hustled as I come in to the City every 
morning to college.’’ 

“ I don’t ; I love it ! ” declared Maggie enthusiastic- 
ally. “See \\hat liberty we have! Lady A. and the 
Honourable Miss H. are not allowed to go to college, 
nor to have the inestimable advantages of our beloved 
Principal’s instructions on the art of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot.” 

“They go to Cambridge, and that is much better. 
It is all very well for you ; you have your brother with 
you ; and Saturdays, when he is home, you can go out 
together, and so on. But I have to spend all my 
holidays in theboarding-hous^with the Misses Skinner, 
and you can’t think how horrid it is ! ” 

“ No wonder you are always so blue on Mondays, 
poor dear ! ” said Maggie. “ Suppose you come to us 
next Saturday to early dinner, and if it is fine we will 
go out ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Kate, her eyes brightening. “ That 
will be delightful, if you are sure your brother will 
like a stranger coming.” 

“ Mac always likes what I like ; he is in capital 


training,” said Maggie. “ Why, he helps nie 
with my work if 1 am behind-hand. You ought to! 
seen him doing the illustrations for my last Phy$i<di(!^ 
lesson on the heart. The landlady said it look^ 
‘nateral as life,’ though 1 don’t know where she coiil^^ 
have seen anything but a sheep’s heart. Then orte'pil 
Mac’s friends came in, Mr. Franks, and he thought ij' 
was a mapV^ . 

“Well,” laughed Kate, “this morning, as I was 
hurrying up Cheapside, 1 dropped some of my books, 
and a gentleman picked them up for me, and out fell 
my lesson on the ‘ Goose ’ with the picture ! And he 
was rude enough to smile ; he very nearly lam^hcii? 

“What did you do?” 

“ I should like to have stamped my foot, but I did 
not.. I took it hastily (“snatched it,” murmured Mag- 
gie), muttered something, and went.” 

“ Kate, you missed an opening for a romance, I 
feel convinced. You will be certain to sec him again. 
What was he like ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing to look at — not a bit interesting, tall 
and lanky.” 

The bell rang for Criticism lesson, the weekly ordeal 
of the students before the Principal and the “ Pope ” 
(the infallible critic), a grave and imposing “light” in 
the educational world. The girls trooped in, and the 
victim began. After Maggie’s criticism, into which 
she wickedly dragged several of the Principal’s favourite 
quotations, to the .secret delight of the students, the 
Principal dissected the lesson in clear and cutting 
tones, and the “Pope” gently anointed the wounds 
thus infiicted with the healing oil of commendation. 

Monday was always a long and tiring day, and Kate 
was not best pleased at having to wait for Maggie^ 
who appeared in no way subdued, though the Principal 
“ liad been speaking to her.” 

It was a bitter, bleak night, .and Kate shivered as she 
made her way to the Misses Skinner’s genteel residence. 
The street was dull, the old ladies disagreeable, the 
house cold, and she felt generally depressed. There- 
fore she was more pleased than she would have thought 
possible when a card was brought to her after dinner,, 
and she found Nat Gray waiting in the drawing-room. 
Perhaps she would have been still better pleased if it 
had been Simon. Nat was a very homely young man 
in Kate’s eyes, but Simon was intellectual. Greek and 
Latin were not unknown to him ; Mental and Moral 
Philosophy were a mere nothing in the grasp of his 
powerful intellect ; while doubtless in Psychology he 
could have given points to Herbert Spencer himself. 

But Nat would be just come up from Colesford, as it 
was Monday, and perhaps she w'ould hear some news 
of Simon and of her own people. 

Nat gave her a lovely bunch of flowers from the 
Broomhill conservatory, and he felt quite rewarded as 
Kate pinned some chrysanthemums into her dress. 

“ Is there any news?” she asked, smiling. 

“ Lots,” he answered briskly. “First, Dorcas has 
sprained her wrist.” 

“ Well, you need not look so cheerful over it. How 
did she do it ? ” 

“Out riding ; horse pulled, I suppose.” 
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‘‘ Dorcas riding! Why, who persuaded her ? 

‘‘Bob, I believe;” 

“Well done, Bobl Whal did she say when she 
sprained her hand ? I suppose she had some nice little 
proverb or sentiment ready ? ” 

“Shall I go on with the news?” said Nat, not 
noticing her remark about his sister. Kate felt a little 
ashamed of her sarcasm. 

“ There's anew confectioner’s in High Street instead 
of old ‘Smith.’” 

“ What fun I Is it a good one ? ” 


“ What a prodigy ! 

“ Well, of course, he gets his Italian from his father. 
His mother’s English enough, though. And the odd 
thing was he asked Pob how your father was. His 
mother used to live in the same village, he said, when 
she was a child.” 

“ Quite romantic ! ” commented Kate. “ I shall cer* 
tainly look out for the Byronic young confectioner 
when I get home.” 

“When will that be?” asked Nat. 

“ Not till Easter, 1 suppose. I want Nelly to come 
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“Try,” said Nat, smiling, and holding out a box 
filled with elaborate sweetmeats. 

“ Ah ! ” cried Kate, as she munched away with much 
satisfaction, “ I shall go there when I come home. 
Gatti,” she said, looking at the name. “ Why, they 
most be foreigners.” 

“ They are. The man looks like a count, and his 
son like a young Lord Byron.” 

“ How do you know ? ” asked Kate, more interested 
in her chocolate than in its maker. 

“He came over to Broomhill about one of Spot’s 
pups. It seems he knows a good* dog when he sees 
one,” said Spot’s owner, with pride. “ Bob and I got 
talking to him ; he knows no end, has travelled a lot, 
.and speaks French as well as Italian like a native.” 


up and stay with me the week-end when we have mid- 
term holiday ; it is so awfully dull here when I am not 
working.” 

“ It’s a perfect hole!” said Nat indignantly, glancing 
round the chilly, cheerless room. “ Can’t you do better 
than this ?” 

“ Nelly shall make representations to father. I want 
him to let me leave, but I don't know where to go.” 

“ Oh, by the way, I have an idea ; and this is my 
third piece of news. It seems we have a cousin in 
London who is coming to spend all her holidays with 
us this year, as her people are just gone out to India. 
She’s studying Art, or some fad or other, and boards 
at the.West End somewhere. That might do, if she 
is not too blue.” 
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It aottndi possible,*^ said Kate Whjr don’t you 

gb'anid so*e ' 

. No, tKatok you I No Art students for tnc 1 Dorcas 
can give you her address, any way," 

“ When Nelly comes up, we are going to see the 
^Sights,*” said Kate, 

^*Do you never go anywhere now?” asked Nat 
commiseratingly, 

“ Whom could I go with ? I don’t know a soul in 
London." 

“ You could go with me, couldn’t you?" asked Nat 

quietly. 

“ WellV^ said Kate. I think I will get a shawl ; 
it’s cold,” she added feebly, feeling unequal to 
any more explanations till she had had a good 
laugh. 

When she came downstairs again, Nat was leaning 
against the chimney-piece, which was covered with a 
perfect menagerie of dogs, mice, and cats, of all ages 
and sizes. 

Take care 1 ” cried Kate, as he was about to sweep 
off a whole family. “ You are too big for this 
iroom.” 

He was a tall, upright man, and he towered 
above Kate as she stood beside him. He had a 
pleasant face, with strongly - marked eyebrows, 
shrewd brown eyes, and a determined mouth. His 
expression was variously termed resolute or obsti- 
nate. 

“ Well,” he said, smiling down upon Kate, “ don’t 
you think I am big enough to look after you? You 
can look on me as a sort of brother, you know, to be 
made use of, can’t you ? You would only have to drop 
me a line if you wanted anything,’’ 

“ It is very kind of you,” said Kate, amused and a 
little embarrassed, ‘‘but I should not like to trouble 
you like that.” 

Nat rose to go, looking rather offended. He con- 
sidered he knew Kate well enough to be allowed to be 
of service to her. 

“ See here, Mr. Gray,” she said hastily : “ when Nelly 
comes up, perhaps you will take us to the Tower. But 
mind, you will hav^e to get up the history for me ; I 
am far too lazy.” 

“ We will leave out the Tower,” said Nat promptly. 
“ Hampstead doesn’t want any history, does it ? We’ll 
go for a walk on the Heath. There, now, you can’t 
object to that. Every Tom, Dick, and Harry— oh — 

er — I mean ” he stammered, catching sight of the 

expression on Kate’s face as she imagined herself 
“keeping company ’’with Nat Gray on Hampstead 
Heath — “ 1 mean— you know — we often go for a stroll 
at home on Sunday.” 

“A stroll round the farm with Bob— yes. Good- 
night,” she said, laughing, but without committing 
herself. “ It was very good of you to come. It is nice 
to see someone fresh.” 

“ Even if it is only Nat Gray, eh ?” he said, smiling 
rather grimly. 

“ Well,” said Kate, as she went back to work, “ I 
did not think he was sharp enough for that. Now, if 
it had only been Simon !” 


■CHAPTER THE THIRD,. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE,- 

** All thit d*y an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts."" 

It was a dull grey morning when Kate set out for 
Canonbury to visit the Dunbars, and she was afraid 
there would be no Saturday excursion. 

“ Ah, here you are 1 ” said Maggie briskly, as Kate 
entered the little sitting-room, and found herself shaking 
hands with the gentleman who had picked up her 
lesson on the “ Goose.” 

“ I think we have met before,” he said, smiling. “ I 
hope the lesson went off well ? ” 

“ Your brother picked up some of my papers for me 
that I had dropped,” explained Kate; “but 1 don’t 
think he ought to have looked at them,” she said 
resentfully. 

“ I own that my powers of observation were not 
cultivated by object-lessons in rny youth,” said Mr. 
Dunbar, with a capitaLimitation of Maggie’s blandest 
manner ; “ but even with my disadvantages I can 
hardly fail to recognise a goose when I see one.” 

“You never told me anything about it, Mac. Why 
did you not ask me which of the students it was ? ” 
said Maggie. 

“ I knew it was Miss Thompson,” said Mac quietly, 
as he began to carve, 

“ So that is why you were so anxious for me to 
invite Kate ? ” 

“ 1 cannot be so rqde as to say that I was not 
anxious to meet Miss Thompson,” said Mac ; “ but I 
think you will remember that it was yoqr own silgges- 
tion to give the invitation.” 

“ What a prig ! ” thought Kate, as she studied him. 

Macdonald Dunbar was a tall thin man of about 
thirty years of age, who spoke in a somewhat pedantic 
manner, and with a decided Scotch accent. The 
spectacles did not hide his humorous brown eyes. The 
hair, which he wore brushed straight back from his 
high forehead, looked as colourless and washed-out as 
his inefficient moustache. But he had the air of being 
shrewd and intellectual, and, in an indefinable literary 
sort of way, distinguished — the sort of man to carry a 
Greek text about with him, and to quote Chaucer at a 
moment’s notice. 

Kate heard, with a slight sense of disappointment, 
that he was only a clerk in the London and Scottish 
Bank. She was too ignorant to know the immense 
difference between a small provincial bank and a great 
London centre, and she had never thought of the 
clerks in her fatheris office as gentlemen. 

After dinner they decided it was not inviting enough 
to go out, so they sat round the fire roasting chestnuts. 
Kate and Mr. Dunbar put two down together, and 
they roasted in harmony and accord, and were done 
at the same time. 

“ It’s an omen,” said Maggie, with Scotch supersti- 
tion* glancing slyly at Kate as she -pulled them out. 

Kate raised her eyes half unconsciously, and looked 
wistfully at Mr. Dunbar, as if she would fain read the 
future, and discover whether they were to be friends or 
not. He answered her with a gaze as intent as her own, 
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and sb^ felt suddenly at; if they had met before, 
and that their lives would) in some way or other, be, 
united. 

' It grew dusk, and Kate listened while the brother 
and sister talked. How cheerful it was after the 
Misses Skinn^s conversation and the dull Saturdays 
she usually spent I She felt too sleepily happy to do 
more than make a sarcastic comment every now and 
then on Maggie’s extravagance, or to meet Mac’s 
brdwjp eyes with a smile of comprehension as they 
sought hers. 

As the short day closed in, the firelight glanced on 
her Hushed cheeks and dark eyes. She was not so 
plainly dressed as Maggie, and she looked very 
charming as she leant back in the depths of the big 
chair which Mac had given up to her. 

Did I ever tell you about the lovely time we had 
at Arran last summer, Kate?” asked Maggie pre- 
sently. 

‘‘Maggie wanted to talk to all the fishermen on 
Metaphysics,” interrupted Mac ; “and I know she dis- 
cussed Mental Science with a shepherd, because I 
heard her. The joke was, he knew more about it than 
she did.” 

“ Don’t believe him, Kate. I just ran wild and en- 
joyed myself. We had a house that stood just seventy- 
six steps above the high road ! Two elderly people 
built it to retire to when old age comes upon them. 
But I should advise them to get to the top of the 
seventy«six steps first, and wait there for old age,” 
said Maggie dryly. 

When they had finished laughing, Kate said re- 
flectively— 

“ I should think it must be horrid to be old ! Fancy 
feeling shrivelled ’’—she stroked her own soft cheeks 
pensively — “ and being bent, and wearing spectacles, 
and all that!” 

“There may be other reasons for wearing spectacles,” 
said Mr. Dunbar demurely, turning so that the fire- 
light fell full on his glasses. 

“ Oh ! ” said Kate, a little embarrassed ; “ why do 
you wear them ? ” 

“ ‘ The better to see you with, my dear,’ ” said he, 
quoting Red Riding Hood. 

“ But you don’t see with them,” said Kate, blushing 
slightly. “You look over them. Let me see you 
without them.” 

He laughed and drew them off, but Kate found the 
nearer gaze of the brown eyes disconcerting, and she 
turned auray her head. 

“Mac is handsomer without them, isn’t he, Kate?” 
asked • Maggie. 

“Don’t put in, the comparative, Maggie. Miss 
Thompson has not got as far as the positive of ‘ hand- 
some * yet.” 

, ^ Well,” said Kate slowly, “ I have not had much 

time yet ” 

Then she remembered bow she had described Mr. 
Duqbar to Maggie when he picked* up her papers for 
her 'a$'“not a bit handsome, tall and lanky,” after 
only a momentary glance. 

Maggie began to laugh ; she had remembered too. 


But Mac, though certainly not vain, felt, for the first 
time in his life, mortified at the poverty of his personal 
attractions, and relapsed into silence. 

After an early supper he accompanied Kate to the 
omnibus. Those that went “through,” were full, so 
she jumped into one which stopped half-way. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, as it came up. 

But Mr. Dunbar followed her. 

“ Oh, don’t trouble to come ! ” she protested. “ I 
know my way quite well.” 

“Do you think I should let you change all by 
yourself, and at the ‘ Angel,’ in Islington, of all 
places ? ” 

“ But really it is not in the least necessary,” pro- 
tested Kate, feeling still more uncomfortable as she 
saw him pay her fare. “ I shall not like to come and 
.see Maggie if you are to be troubled in this way. 
Besides,” she added hesitatingly, “ I don’t like anyone 
to do that for me — pay, I mean — except ray own 
people. Please don’t.” 

“Are you always so independent?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“ I hate anyone to pay money for me,” she said 
irritably — especially strangers.” 

“Ah !” he said, slowly stroking his moustache. “ If 
you so much wish it, you may give it to me back 
again.” 

Kate stared. Uncertain whether to take him at his 
word or not, she slowly pulled out her purse and 
handed him the twopence, feeling far more uncomfort- 
able than before. “ I never believed he would have 
taken it,” she said to herself; “ x\o gentleman would.” 

He took the money from her, and wrapping it in an 
envelope, wrote a word on it in pencil. 

“What are you doing?” asked Kate, feeling im- 
pelled to ask, though almost sure the answer would be 
disagreeable. 

“ I have written * Wages ’ on it,” he answered. “It 
seems to be the only price at which you will allow my 
services. I ought to have remembered that there is a 
great difference between a clerk and a manager’s 
daughter.” 

“ You must not speak to me like that,” said Kale in 
some agitation, as he helped her out of the omnibus, 
and they drew back into a doorway out of the traffic to 
wait “It is not fair of you. You know it is nothing to do 
with position. If it were, should I visit Maggie when 
you are there? I cannot bear to be under a money' 
obligation ; perhaps if I knew you better it would be 
different But you only said that to make me feel 
uncomfortable.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said gently. “ I ought not to have 
said it But I did not understand your refusal of so 
common an attention. You will let me keep the 
offending pennies, in token that you have pardoned 
me?” 

“ I am afraid Maggie spoils you : you always seem 
to get your own way,” she replied, smiling with some 
difficulty. Poor Kate always found it hard to be 
angry with dignity, as the tears had an unfortunate 
propensity to gather just at the wrong moment . 

. They parted friends,^ and Mac kept the pence. 
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• . CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

KITTV. 

. ** Do you not know I am a woihan ? When I thinks 1 must speak.** 
Mr. Thompson was rather surprised when he read 
'Kate's letter describing Nat^s visit, and asking leave to 
change her rooms. In spite of his daughter's represen- 
tations, he would not have consented to incur the extra 
expense of Mrs. Wesley’s more select boarding-house 
had it not been recommended by the Grays. He was 
fond of his children as a man is fond of a hobby, until 
he finds it is costing him too much ; and Kate's college 
course was beginning to be more expensive than he 
had expected. She came home for the mid-term holiday, 
and it was decided that she should move to Mrs. 
Wesley's on her return. 

“ I am afraid," said Dorcas primly, when Kate told 
her, “that my cousin is not allowed to see gentlemen 
visitors." 

To which Kate tersely replied, “ I am glad of it, for 
they waste time which I can ill spare." 

Of course Dorcas repeated this speech to Nat, who 
was already disappointed at having lost his chance of 
taking Nelly and Kate to see the “Sights"; and he 
resolved that he would not go near the boarding-house ; 
“ not if they begged him to." 

It was the beginning of March when Kate went to 
Harleigh Gardens, Bayswater. A round-faced, good- 
naturcd-looking widov^ lady bustled out into the hall 
to meet her, saying cheerfully, “ Come in, my dear, 
come in ; lam glad to see you. Now, never mind the 
cabman: I will pay him ; he is sure to cheat you: they 
always do. Now, Eliza, mind what you are about; don't 
scratch all the paper off the walls with that box ! Come 
into the dining-room, my dear, and get some tea ; you 
must be half frozen, in spite of that warm cloak; you'll 
excuse my saying what a pretty one it is, my dear. 
Kitty, my dear, you’ll see that Miss Thompson makes 
herself at home while I look after that box, else we 
shall not have a scrap of paper left on the staircase." 

All this Mrs. Wesley rattled out at a breath, and 
Kate was amused to observe that even the most un- 
complimentary remarks were made with a beaming 
countenance. 

' “And how did you leave my worthy cousin Dorcas?” 
asked Kitty, as she handed Kate her tea. “You've 
just come from that good little town of Colesford, I 
think?” 

“Are you Miss Armstrong?" asked Kate in as- 
tonishment. 

. “At your service,” said Kitty, with a mock curtsey. 

“ Dorcas called you * Katherine ! * ” 

“ Ah ! but she had not seen me," laughed Kitty. 

Kate smiled. It would be impossible to call her 
Katherine. She was a little thing, slight and round, 
though not very short ; one of those dainty maidens you 
" cannot help calling “ little,” She was very pretty, but 
decidedly mischievous ; and Kate wondered what the 
demure Dorcas would think of her. “If," thought 
Kate, “ the Quaker girl calls me frivolous, what will 
she not think of Kitty, whose very studies are confined 
to music and painting ? " 

At dinner she saw the other inmates of the house. 


With the exception of a Browningesque student, they , 
all seemed very merry. She, however, ate her dinner ; 
and listened to Mrs. Wesley's amusing comments on 
Eliza and the cook with a gloom that nothing could 
dispel. 

“ Do you like being here ? " asked Kate, as she and 
Kitty went to their room that night. 

“Oh yes! it's very jolly, on the whole. We do 
just as we like: I even have a latch-key ; and Mrs. 
Wesley is the dearest old thing. Only mind,” 
whispered Kitty, looking mysterious, “ have you any 
secrets ? " 

“ No, not that I know of. Have you?” 

“Sometimes; just on purpose. Mrs. Wesley loves 
secrets, and she loves still better finding them out. If 
you want to win her heart, you just tell her everything 
you can think of, and make her promise not to tell. 
She won’t enjoy it if anyone else may know." 

“ What a shame 1 ” laughed Kate. “ You are making 
fun of her.” 

“Am I ? ” asked Kitty, opening wide her blue eyes 
with an expression of innocence a child in the Kinder- 
gaiten might have envied. “ I am very fond of her. 
Nevertheless, I’ll give you a box of chocolates (good 
ones, mind) if I don't retail you all your choicest secrets 
within thirty-six hours of the time you confide them 
to Mrs. Wesley." 

“Go to bed," said Kate. “ You will be taking away 
my character next ; and I have none to spare." 

“ I can quite believe it,” retorted Kitty, as she 
retired to bed. 

During the remainder of the spring term Kate was 
a frequent visitor at Canonbury on Saturday after- 
noons ; and though the way back to Bayswater was 
longer than to her previous lodgings, she did not now 
dispute Mr. Dunbar’s right to see her safely home. 

The girls travelled down to Essex together at 
Easter. Kitty, who had seen none of her cousins, was 
determined to take them by surprise. 

Simon Gray, however, was at the station to meet 
her. He had accompanied Bob ; if his cousin 
were not there, Kate would take it as an attention 
paid to her, and nothing would be lost either way. 
Simon was a tall slim man, with fine dark eyes, curly 
hair, and features so regular as to be almost pretty — a 
fault which was not redeemed by his “ lady-like " voice 
and languid manners. He dressed well, and as he 
was waiting till something worthy of his exceptional 
talents should turn up, he had plenty of leisure. He 
believed that he combined the accomplishments of 
the worldling with the clear-headedness of the Puritan. 
About their moral qualities he did not trouble himself. 
Vice was vulgar, and he was a gentleman. 

“ How do you do ?" said Kitty sweetly to Simon, as 
the young men came up. “ I suppose you are Nat ? 
I have heard so much about Nat.” 

Now, Kitty knew perfectly well that this elegant 
young man could be none other than Simon, about 
whom she had heard a good deal more than she had 
about Nat. 

“For the present I am afraid you must be content 
with Simon — but a poor substitute for Nat," answered 
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her cousin, with a mock humility which Kitty was 
quick to note. 

“ Kitty, this is Bob,” said Kate eagerly, introducing 
her tall brother ; and Kitty smiled on him so graciously 
that Simon was affronted. 

When Kate asked Nat how he liked the “Art 
student, and if she was too blue,” he replied that he 
wbuld have been beforehand with Simon “had he 
known ! ” 

Altogether, Kitty’s coming created a considerable 
commotion in the old farmhouse, and Mr. Gray de- 
clared Broomhill had not been so cheerful for years. 

As for Dorcas, she gave up trying to understand 
her, and determined to regard Kitty as an inexplicable 
but inevitable fact. 

One morning, after the whole party, including Kate 
and Mr. Thompson, had exhausted the delights of the 
Colesford Poultry Show, they proposed an adjourn- 
ment to Gatti’s. 

The manager’s excuses of business were not listened 
to. 

It was the most crowded hour of the day, and the 
shop was filled with the fashion of Colesford. Gatti 
himself found places for Mr. Gray’s party, and the 
order for ices was given. ^Presently Mrs. Gatti 
stepped forward, saying, “Have you all you want, 
sir.?” 

Mr.' Thompson made a sudden nervous movement, 
that knocked down a plate with a crash. 

“ Oh dear ! ” exclaimed Kate ; “lam so sorry ! ” 

“ Never mind, miss ; there’s no harm done. Don’t 
you trouble, sir,” said the woman, as Mr. Gray stooped 
to pick up the pieces. 

Never mind, wm— don’t you trouble, sir ! ” 

The words rang in the manager’s ears. 

This stout red-faced woman, with the big apron 
and the coarse hands, who had addressed Mr. Gray 
as “sir,” might if she pleased come up to him and call 
him “James,” might shake hands with him, or even 
kiss him, might sit down beside him on the velvet sofa 
as his equal, before the eyes of all Colesford. 

He fancied he saw the director’s stare of amazement, 
Simon’s cynical smile at his expense, and Kate's 
horrified eyes. 

He pleaded an engagement, and hastily left the 
shop. 

“'Where,” whispered Kate to Nat, as they sat eating 
their ices, “ is the Byronic young confectioner ? ” 

“ He*s much too good for this sort of thing, isn’t he, 
Bob ? ” answered Nat, in a low voice. 

“ Who ? Young Gatti .? Why, yes. Did not you 
know, Kate, he wants to come into the bank as foreign 
correspondent, and so on ? ” 

“ He ? A confectioner’s son ? What zs father 
thinking of?” 

“ Hush ! don’t talk so loud. He’s very smart, I 
can tell you. He told me his mother was going to 
write to father about it. He is very keen on it,” said 
Bob. “He looks quite gentlemanly, you know, and 
being a foreigner, it’s different.” 

Kate felt disgusted. Fancy this young Gatti 
arid Mr. Dunbar being classed together as “bank 


clerks ” ! She was half inclined to ask her father 
about it, but the matter escaped her memdry, and 
when fehe did see the “ Byronic young confectioner,” 
as she called him, it was too late to ask her father 
anything. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH, 

THE orphan’s letter. 

*’ I have no other but a woman's reason : 

I think him so because I think him so.'* 

The Easter holidays were over, and Kate had settled 
down to work once more. 

Mrs. Wesley announced her intention of giving a 
party when the “ Friends’ ’’yearly May meeting should 
begin, in order that she might invite Kitty’s cousins, 
the Grays, who would then be in London as usual. 
The chief ornaments of the party, in Mrs. Wesley’s 
eyes, were, of course, her two sons, John and Joseph — 
two inoffensive, bashful youths, who were in business 
in the City, and came occasionally to the boarding- 
house. They adored the flighty Kitty, and were 
allowed to see her far too often for their peace of 
mind. 

The Dunbars were also to be invited, and Kate 
found an opportunity of informing Mac of his good 
fortune in this respect one morning shortly after her 
return to college. 

She was waiting to Cross at the Mansion House 
when Mr. Dunbar came up and relieved her of the 
books* she was carrying. 

“ What a weight for you to drag about ! ” he said, as 
they slowly walked along the busy streets towards the 
college. “ It must be fearfully noisy for you here. 
How do you manage to teach, with all this uproar 
going on outside the windows ? ” 

“ Vour work at the bank is nothing to it,” said Kate. 
“ We have to make ourselves heard above the roar of 
the traffic, and above the noise of half-a-dozcn other 
teachers all speaking at once in the same room, in 
which there are about a hundred children. We have 
to maintain discipline, remember the lesson— of which 
we have no notes— and teach scientifically.” 

“ What is the result ?” 

“The result, so far as I am Concerned,” laughed 
Kate, “is a speechless condition of exhaustion, fla- 
voured with a deep disgust for the noble art of instruc- 
tion, and a vehement desire never to hear another word 
about education as long as I live.” 

“No wonder you need some relaxation,” said Mac. 

“ We are going to have some, in the shape of a 
party ; and a wonderful party it will be, as you will 
see, for both you and Maggie are invited.” 

“ I accept with pleasure,” he said, smiling, as he 
bade her “ Good-bye.” 

Kate was anticipating *the evening with some amuse- 
ment. What a shock it would be to Simon’s self-love 
when he saw that she had already accepted as her 
friend a man so much less attractive than himself ! 
For there was no doubt about it : she and Mr. 
Duqbar were very good friends already. 

Nat would, of course, be as devoted as usual, and 
he might be useful in showing Mac that she was not 
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in the least dependent on him for cither attention or 
admiration, as not only Nat, but also the handsome 
Simon, might be counted among her admirers. 

But before this great event took place, Maggie sug* 
gested that Kate, should spend a few days with her at 
Canonbury, as Mac had to leave London on business. 

He returned home, however, at the end of the week, 
and on Sunday afternoon he announced that he had 
an important letter to write. 

Both girls offered to help him with it — an offer 
which he declined, as he said it was only prompted by 
curiosity. So his sister left him to struggle with the 
task, while she went to speak to the landlady. 

‘‘ It is appalling,” he said presently to Kate. “ The 
Youngs Men’s Class supports a Hindoo orphan with 
an utterly unpronounceable name. It is our pleasing 
privilege to be allowed to write to her in turn ; and it is 
my turn now,” he said, with a sigh that would have 
amused the orphan probably if she had heard it. “ She 
sends her ‘best love ’ to us alL If I had it alone, I 
might feel some pride in it, but to share it with 
Franks,” he said, in deep disgust, “ is unspeakable !” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” laughed Kate, “ how delicious I Do 
let me write it ! Why don’t you ask her for her photo- 
graph ? Just think how envious the other men 
would be ! ” 

“ An inspiration ! ” said Mac. “ Let me seize it.” 

He began to write rapidly, and Kate watched him, 
shaking with laughter, and consumed with curiosity to 
read the letter. 

“ Oh, let me see it ! ” she exclaimed, in a tone which 
would have melted the heart of even an examiner. 

“ Don’t disturb me ! ” said Mac, with a 
forbidding wave of the hand. “I will 
read it to you in all the glory of its com- 
pletion. You forget I have to advise her 
for her good, and it requires care not to 
make a hash of it, especially with you 
watching me.” 

Kate waited a little longer, but at last 
she sprang up, and went and looked over 
his shoulder. He pretended not to 
notice her, but in reality he could 
only think of the lovely laughing face 
so near his own. He 
had taken ofifhis glasses 
while writing, and a 
sudden movement 
swept them to the 
ground. As he stooped 
to pick them up, Kate 
seized his letter and 
danced away with it 
to the window. 

“Oh, I say, Miss 
Thompson, please don’t 
read it !” he said, look- 
ing disturbed, and ad- 
vancing to take it from 
her. 

Kate put her hand 
behind her, and said. 


with a pout, “Why may I not read it? You said 
I might.” 

“ 1 have altered my mind. Besides, I did not say 
you might read it yourself.” 

“ Oh, do let me ! ” she said, in a distracting tone. 

“ 1 don’t think you would care to read it,” he said 
confusedly. Kate pursed up her lips, and for all 
answer turned her back and began to read. 

Then he bent over her and held her hand fast, once 
more asking her for the letter. Kate’s fingers only closed 
more firmly over it ; she did not feel at all inclined to 
submit, though she was a trifle abashed at finding her- 
self a prisoner at such close quarters. Thinking it was 
only obstinacy that made him persist, she determined 
to try once again to get her own way. 

So she turned her face up to him as he bent over 
her, saying, with all the persuasiveness she was 
mistress of, “ Do let me read it — Mac ! ” 

Then she had the grace to blush ; for however she had 
spoken ^him, she had never spoken io him as “ Mac.” 

He gently unloosed her clenched fingers, and put 
the letter in bis pocket, still keeping her a prisoner. 
Then he smiled, and asked her if she was not ashamed 
of herself. 

“ Not a bit,’’ said Kate boldly, but without looking 
at him. 

“You can’t look me in the face and repeat that^ 
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Miss Kate, said Mac, feeling very much inclined to 
shake her. 

*‘Oh yes, I can I Why not ? ^ 

He waited, but she did not raise her eyes. 

“ Well, why not? ** he repeated, smiling. 

“ It was your fault,” she said, trying to defend herself 
by putting him in the wrong. “ You said you would 
read it to me. Come, begin.^* 

“ You can^t hear it,” he replied. 

“ Why not ? ” she persisted. 

^ “ It is a love letter ! he said slowly, wondering at 
hiihself for telling her, after all. 

*\A love letter she said, with a wail of disappoint- 
ment;' '**Oh! why didn’t you let me see it ? I have 
never seen one.” . 

*^Ah!” he said with satisfaction, ‘‘I am glad to 
hfear it.*’ 

“ Who was it to ? You began to write to the orphan, 
you said! Who was it to?” she repeated, raising 
her eyes, 

‘‘ He looked at her without answering, and she 
Hushed rosy red. 

** Let me go ! ” she said, bewildered. 

The orphan did not get that letter, and Mac passed 
his turn on to Franks. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

MRS. WESLEY’S PARTY. 

•* For what I will, 1 will ; and there’s an end.” 

Great were the preparations in Harleigh Gardens for 
Mrs. Wesley’s party. The supper-table was laid with 
a variety of dainties, which had cost the mistress many 
anxious hours and the cook much heart-burning. 

• When the girls sat down to an early dinner, Kitty 
was already dressed for conquest in an old-fashioned 
black silk gown, with a long train and enormous puffed 
sleeves. The low bodice was altnost covered with a 
filmy lace “fichu,” which was folded across her lithe 

: figure, and tied in a great knot behind. When h^r 
red-gold hair was piled in a big knot on the top of the 
slender head, and bound with a blue ribbon, she looked 
like a Sir Joshua Reynolds beauty. The wntrast 
* between the youthful mischievous face and the old- 
, world dress was bewitching. 

Poor Mrs. Wesley sat down to dinner with a clouded 
brow and fiushed face. 

“Can you smell anything, my dear?” she inquired 
anxiously of Kate, as an ominoiis smell of boiled 
cabbage pervaded the house. 

* “I can smell the cooking a little,” answered Kate, 
with polite moderation. 

V “I. am sure I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Wesley, 
almost in tears. Anyone could .smell it all over the 
house ; and to-night of all nights ! I really don’t know 
what cook’s conscience can be made of. I’m sure. The 
Hnm I’ve told her about throwing the cabbage-water 
4own the sink, and she does it just the same ; and 
would you believe it, my dear: shds going to be 
confimted I ” 

The girls burst out laughing. 

“Well, my dears, I think it’s very serious, I really 
do,” said Mrs. Wesley, laughing with them as she 


wiped her eyes. “ She never docs rcmfembCr ; and if 
she does not mind her catechism any better than she 
minds me, I’m sure 1 don’t see what good it will 
do her.” . ^ 

“Oh, Mrs. Wesley!” gasped Kate, still breathless 
from laughing. “ I should tell the bishop, I’m sure he 
would wish to know.” 

But as soon as her sons arrived Mrs. Wesley forgot 
her troubles, her only anxiety being whether Simon 
Gray, that elegant, if languid, young man, might not 
cast her “ boys ” into the shade. But Kitty allowed 
John and Joseph to devote themselves to her as 
usual, one at a time, thereby reducing him who was 
left out in the cold to a state of jealousy bordering 
on distraction. 

She took no notice of her cousins, save to nod 
to Dorcas. Nat, wnth an eye to future invitations, 
proceeded to make himself as agreeable to his hostess 
as possible, and was rewarded by overhearing her 
pronounce him, “ a very worthy young man ! ” 

Kate looked handsome to-hight. She had not 
that indefinable quality of picturesqueness which at 
once distinguished Kitty from everyone else in the 
room. But her rapidly-changing colour, . and the 
subdued emotion in her eyes, made her face .look full 
of possibilities, and rendered it strangely interesting, 

Nat could not take, his eyes off her ; and Simon, 
seeing Kitty engaged, proceeded in his lordly way to 
secure Kate as the next most attractive woman in 
the room. 

She paid him not the slightest attention, though she 
graciously allowed Nat to sit beside her, and for once 
was heartily glad to see his honest manly face. She 
smiled sweetly, if absently, at him every now and then, 
and listened to him with a patience to which he was 
quite unaccustomed. 

She was anxiously expecting her friends. Every 
ring at the bell made her start, and she could hardly 
command herself sufficiently to pour out the coffee 
and welcome the guests as they arrived. But as Nat 
would never notice her nervousness, he might sit 
beside her ; for the present she would rather be away 
from Simon’s sharp eyes. 

But love had sharpened Nat’s eyes long ago, and 
he could read Kate’s thoughts better even than Mac 
himself. 

He saw her flush crimson when Maggie entered, 
and noted a blank look come over her . face when no 
one followed, which she vainly tried to disguise w}th a 
conventional smile as Maggie informed her .hostess 
that her brother was unable to be present. 

Then Nat knew who his rival was ; that he had one 
he had before discovered. 

“Do you remember,” he began, watching Kate 
closely as he spoke, “that evening I came to see you in 
the old rooms ? You told me I was too big for them.” 

“ How long ago it seems,” she said, with a sigh, 
bringing her thoughts back from Canonbury to Mrs, 
Wesley’s drawing-room. 

“ It is not so very long ago ; you told me then 
that you ‘hardly knew a soul in London,”’ he said 
resentfully. 
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. " WeU,” said Kate, “ I didn’t ; and I don’t now.” 

*‘t)h yes, you do,” he said holly. “You snubbed 
me for offering to take you out, though I had known 
you all my life ; and now you are willing enough to go 
with someone you had never seen two months ago^” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said Kate, trying to be 
dignified ; but she was too angry to succeed. 

“ I saw you coming out of St; James’s Hall last 
Saturday, after the concert,” he answered firmly. 

“.Oh 1 ” said Kate blankly, colouring as she thought 
of all that had happened during her visit. If he was 
angry now, what would he have said if he had seen 
her at Canonbury on Sunday afternoon ? And then 
her conscience asked her what Maggie would have 
thought, too. 

“Well?” said Nat, watching her. 

“ Suppose I do go to a concert, Mr. Gray,” she said, 
losing her temper: ‘‘ I don’t see how it concerns you.” 

“ I dare say you don’t,” he replied curtly. “ But have 
you any objection to telling me who you were with ?” 

Kate’s pride was up in arms. “ Objection ” to 
saying she had been with “ him ! ” 

“ None in the least, Mr. Gray,” she said, in her iciest 
tones. ” I went with one of my college friends, with 
whom I was staying at the time.” 

“ Who was the man ?” said Nat grimly. 

“The man,” repeated Kate scornfully, “was her 
brother, Mr. Dunbar. And now, if you have quite done 
cross-questioning me, I think I will go and speak to 
my friend,” said Kate, with a distinct emphasis on 
the last word. 

“I had better have held my tongue,” said Nat 
gloomily to Kitty, as he confided to her that Kate 
had quarrelled with him. But it did not comfort him 
much when she agreed with him. 

Kitty favoured her cousin’s suit, so that they were 
the best of friends, much to Simon’s bewilderment, 
who could not believe it possible that she should 
prefer Nat to himself. 

And Kitty, divining this, determined to pay Simon 
out for his conceit. Finding that he was entertaining 
the sprightly Maggie, she moped in a corner, turning 
over the leaves of an album, and refused to look at all 
happy till he came to take her down to supper. 

“ Have you been enjoying yourself, Kitty ? ” he 
asked condescendingly.' 

“Pretty well, Simon,” she answered, with a por- 
tentous sigh. 

“ Ah ! ” he answered, bending his handsome head a 
good deal nearer to her than there was any need of. 
“ I am afraid we have spoilt you, Kitty. You are 
always the first at home, eh ? ” 


“ 1 thought you might have taken more 
me than of tiiat Scotch girl, whom you never 
before to-night.” V/' 

, “ Did you want me, Kitty ? ” said Simon, intoxicat^ > 
by this new and bewitching shyness. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ I wanted to ask you some- ' 
thing, Simon.” ' / 

So, after an immense amount of coaxing and many 
fears that he would not like her to ask, she stammered 
out : “ I do so want you to ask Kate’s friend, Mr. 
Dunbar, to go with us to the Academy to-morrow. I 
have heard so much about him-— and 1 am just dying 
to see him ! ” . 

“ Was that what you wanted me for, Kitty ?” asked 
Simon, outwardly calm, but inwardly raging. 

“ Yes,” said Kitty in a meek voice, casting her long 
lashes demurely down, secretly filled with delight that 
she had got such a lovely “ rise ” out of Simon, and 
longing to tell Nat, who would enjoy it as much as 
she did. 

But Simon, too mean-spirited to forgive a joke 
against himself, thenceforward cherished a secret 
grudge against both Mr. Dunbar and his cousin. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THK BETROTHAL. 

** She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; ' 

She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

Kitty was not destined to meet Macdonald Dunbar 
at the Academy, although a party was arranged in 
which he was included. Bob was in London at this 
time, and on the Saturday afternoon after Mrs. Wesley’s 
party, he and Kate, together with the Dunbars, set out 
for Hampstead, as, despite Nat’s tempting offer of his 
escort, Kate had never yet seen the Heath. 

They rode on the top of a tramcar the whole vray ; 
and at first the April sunshine seemed as fresh from 
their airy perch as from the meadows at Colesford. 
But presently Kate became aware that her fellow- 
passengers were smoking enough to poison the most 
Arcad^ breeze. She knitted her brows and looked 
rather disgusted as she heard the boisterous laughter 
round her. Mac smiled teasingly at her when she 
frowned, but as he loomed large between her and the 
objectionable merry-makers, she said nothing, feeling 
only a strange sense of satisfaction that he should take 
care of her. 

Down among the hawthorn- trees and the gorse they 
found a quiet spot, where they sat till it grew cooler. 
Then as they strolled across the open fields, Mac and 
Kate found themselves alone under an old tree, out of 


“Oh ! you must not think so badly of me as that, 
Simon. I know you have other people to talk to 
besides me; still ” 

“Still what, Kitty?” 

“ N— nothing — ” said Kitty, turning her head away. ^ 

“Tell me, Kitty,” he said peremptorily. 

“ Don’t be cross, Simon,” said^ Kitty, with a pout as 
if she were going to cry. 

“ Cross I Kitty?” he said, in a low voice. “ What a 
little mouse you are ! Come, tell me.” 


sight of anyone but the birds who sang to them and 
bees that hummed round them. The warm scented 
air fanned their cheeks, and over Kate crept that sweet 
melancholy, so near akin to joy, which Spring’s perfect 
days awake in some hearts. 

She smiled to herself as she thought of her refusal 
to go to the Heath with Nat ; yet she had not found 
it impossible at another’s request. She glanced 
jshyly at Mac, wondering if he would be elated if he 
knew of his success and of Nat’s failurp. But as she 
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found i» knkii^ M iMt^'^ip.tinnnd rnray her bend, 

say. 

Of other occa^nons 

to iSnto of her thoughts. 

<* T refused to come here.” 



belaid inquisitively* 

%ht tell him or not ? 
tii fusing i it was good to see 


Be hesitated even then. Sl^e was very young, she 
was very impressionable, and ^ey knew but little of 
each othen Would it not be better to wait ? /Then as 
he saw her lU-concealed nervousness, the sby lips and 
downcast eyes, he thought itmight be long again ere he 
found her so gentle and approa<:bable, and he tesolVed 
to nsk everything. Who could think of wisdom with 
such a charming face beside him ? He would teach 
her to love him ; **'twould be an easy task, surcly^,^. ’ 



how earnest he was in obtaining his answer, and sweet 
to yield when. he grew peremptory. Simonas polite 
requests had never pleased her half so much. 

“ It was Nat — Mr. Gray,” she answered slowly. 

" Why did you refuse ? You came to-day.” 

‘ Maggie and Bob are here,” said Kate, colouring. 

"It would not matter if I were here or not ?” 

Kate turned away her head, lest he should read the 
nnstter too plainly, 

. " Kate I be said softly, leaning, forward ; " Kate ! ” 
She trembled, but did not look up. There was a 
tiny red spider crawling up a blade of grass, and she 
wondered if he would have time to get to the top 
before Mac said\any thing more. 


He sprang to his feet and looked round. Kate. rose 
too, chilled by his sudden silence, and thinking he 
was going. 

As she timidly lifted her beautiful brown eyes to 
his, he turned to her with a quick smile, and held out 
his arms. 

" Kate ! he said once more. ' ^ ' 

And Kate, only half understanding, went to him. 

Did anyone ever kiss you — before?” he said, pre- 
sently bending over her. 

" What a question ! I wonder what you will ask me 
next.^” said Kate indignantly. 

" Give me a kiss, darling ? ” he asked boldly. 

"Certainly not! No, indeed!” said Kate severely, 
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and th^ blushed crimson and hid her head, ffraid of 
what might be coming. 

“Do you love me, little one?” he said, going on 
with his questions. 

^*1-^1 suppose so,** said Kate unsteadily. 
suppose so ? ” he repeated. 

** Or^I should not be— here/* she said indistinctly. 

He laughed tenderiy, and made her sit down. 
“ Don?fe you think you might be a little more explicit, 
Kate ?^ he asked. 

/ - ‘ Dp you really love me, Mac ? ” she said, looking ^t 
him >dstfully. It seems so strange that anyone should 
love mti I am not remarkable or pretty, like Kitty/* 
Lhave not seen Kitty," he replied, smoothing her 
hair, ^ but I dare swear she would not be half so fair 
in my eyes as little Kate.** 

“ fiut I am not little at all— only beside you. I like 
you to be tall,** she added, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘‘Is there anything else you like about me?*' 

“ 1 think you are perfect,** she said simply, looking 
fairly at him for the first time since he had taken her 
in his arms. 

Mac*s face changed. “ Kate, my darling,** he said 
slowly, “ I am not good enough for you. You must 
not think of me like that. It makes me afraid to hear 
you say you love me.** 

“ I shall not be able see your faults for love,** she 
answered tenderly. “ But now you must tell me one 
thing, even though I have no business to ask it," she 
said, with a touch of her old independent manner. 

“ Oh 1 ** he said; “ if you are going to put me in the 
confessional, Kate, I had better cry ‘Mercy !* at once.” 

“ You say you love me— no, you need not kiss me— 
I will take it for granted. Do you think it is because 
you really 1— like me, or because you wanted to make 
me care about You wanted to make me acknow- 
ledge that your will was the stronger, didn’t you ? 

“ You are partly right, little witch ; I see you will 
always find me out. But I loved you, sweetheart, ever 
since the first evening I took you home, and you were 
so unkind to me.” 

“ Poor boy ! ” said Kate. “ Have you the twopence 
still?” 

“ Look ! *' said Mac. She would have taken it, but 
he demanded a ransom, and she refused it. “ I shall 
keep it till you redeem it. 1 think my will is the 
stronger, after all/' he said, laughing. 

“ Only because I love you so ; you have absorbed 
all my will into yours/’ said Kate, with a happy smile. 

“ Prove it,’' he whispered, “ and give me a kiss of 
your own free will.” 

“No, no!” said JCate inconsistently, drawing back. 

“Ah ! you are a little flatterer, like all women. You 
say far more than you mean.” 

“ I — I be told that I am like other women ! ” 

said Kate hotly, She coloured, hesitated ; he watched 
her, smiling. Then she kissed him, saying, with some- 
thing like a sob, “What have you done to me, Mac?” 

Kate was very silent as they rode home. The 
western sun gilded the prosaic streets, but not more 
brilliantly than the new love-light in Kate’s eyes. No 
longer did Ihe complain of the noisy laughter, now 


louder than before, nor of the strong tobacco, 
it was as nauseous as ever. 

Mac asked her what she was thinking of, but 
looked at him beseechingly, saying, “ Don't ask me^ 
Mac,” Then, fearing she had been a little ungracious^ 
she slipped her hand into his under cover of the shawl 
that lay on her lap, and his warm strong grasp mado 
the change in her circumstances seem more real to her 
than aught else could have done. She looked at 
him from time to time with a look of ineffable content 
in her wistful eyes which he would not have ex- 
changed for anything in the world. 

Kitty was in bed when Kate went upstairs. She sat: 
down beside her, saying nervously, “ 1 want to speak 
to you, Kitty.** 

Kitty rubbed her eyes sleepily, and looked at her ; 
then she sat bolt upright, and $aid sternly: ^Kate, 
you are engaged ! ** 

“Why, how did you guess, Kitty? I am sure I 
hardly ever spoke of him to you.” 

^Eben^^ answered Kitty emphatically, giving Kate 
a vehement embrace, which was returned with such 
vigour that Kitty cried, “Have mercy, Kate I I am 
not Mac.” 

“ To think I have never seen him, Kate I Who 
knows,” she added teasingly, “ if he had seen nie first ?.” 

“ I am not afraid,** said Kate softly, with shining 
eyes. “But, Kitty, tell me— a girl is much more likely 
to tell the truth than a man ” 

“ Much,” said Kilty promptly. “ I quite agree with 
you, though I don’t know what you are talking about.** 

“ Could you — do you think — ” said Kate slowly, 
“anyone could call me nice-looking— sometimes, at 
any rate ? ” 

“ What a position ! ” groaned Kitty. “ If I do not 
speak her fair, and it comes to the ears of him ! ” 

“ Oh, Kitty ! ” pleaded Kate, very much in earnest, 
“don’t make fun of me. I do want to be pretty so 
badly^ Kitty.’* 

“ Well ?’* said Kitty judicially, turning Katc*s face to 
the light, “when you hold yourself up, and don't look 
as if the world were a desert drear — r” 

“ Oh, Kitty,” said Kate, “ stop ! How can you ? 
You are incorrigible ! ” 

“ Let me finish. You have splendid eyes when you 
open them ; and as to your smile — it simply sends the 
unfortunate Nat into the seventh heaven. What 
effect it may have on ‘ him * I can’t say.” 

Kate smiled. “ I don’t think 1 can be So very plain, 
Kitty — because, you know ^he^ doesn’t think so, I 
know.” 

But Kitty only laughed at her, and told her to go 
to sleep. 

Kate turned to the motto for the day in her birthday 
book with a superstitious feeling that it might be an 
omen. And she read : 

“ But a good heart, Kate, is the sun and moon, or 
rather the sun and not the moon ; for it shines bright 
and never changes, but keeps his course truly.” 

“ He simply is the rarest man in the world.” 

She kissed the senseless book. Oh ! foolish child ! 


KND OF CHAPTKR TUB SEVENTH. 
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A WEEK IN A CAMP, 



THB ORDKRLY OFFICER OF THE DAY INSPECTING THE TENT. 



summer term was over. A 
cloud of examinations had 
come and gone, and the only 
speck upon the horizon was 
the prospect of a 7 nvd 7foce. 
Oxford was looking its best, 
and ready to face the ordeal 
of Commemoration. Prepa- 
rations for numerous amuse- 
ments were in progress, and 
the quadrangles in the col- 
leges were decked with flowers 
of every hue. The city was 
thronged with fair visitors, 
the streets were gay with 
, parti-coloured dresses, while 
the shady hanks of the river 
Cherwell formed a charming background of green to 
the visions of' beauty which passed along in punts, 
canoes, and dingheys. 

Such was the scene of fascination which one hundred 
undergraduate volunteers — myself among the number — 
found the heart to quit, in order to spend a week under 
the canvas in her Majesty’s service. Our camp had 
been pitched on the top of Hcadington Hill, a slight 
eminence within a couple of miles of Oxford. All per- 
sonal luggage having been transported earlier in the day, 
on falling in at headquarters we were drawn up in 
companies, and marched four abreast to the top of the 
hill. After arrival, the first step was to appropriate a 
tent. The War Office had been kind enough to reduce 
the minimum of occupants to three for each tent ; so 
after piling arms within our own lines, several of us 


made for a tent, and took possession. The next thing * 
was to secure our sleeping apparatus. Each man was 
allowed to have a waterproof sheet, a pair of blankets, 
and a mattress and pillow, which had to be filled with 
straw from a neighbouring stable. To every tent a 
lantern was served out, with a pail and bucket. 
Having secured these necessaries, vve set to work 
to arrange the tent. I'lic beds were laid out, the 
lantern was swung from the cross-bar of the pole, and 
tlic rifles fixed to a second bar, with the butts upon the 
ground and our belts hung round them. 

When all these preparations had been completed, 
wc found it was time for mess. Falling in by com- 
panies in the ^Mligh Street”— an open space running 
between a couple of the lines — we filed into the mar- 
quee, where all meals were served. The officers had 
a tabic to themselves, and the men sat at their com- 
pany’s quarters. Each table furnished two orderlies, 
who had to wait on the rest, and be content with a 
colder meal. It is needless to add that all were in 
uniform. 

Later in the evening I strolled round the encamp- 
ment before turning in. Close to the marquee was the 
orderly tent, distinguishable by its flag. Here the 
commandant for the day left his directions ; here 
letters were posted and received ; here did the officers 
at times congregate to meditate on the advisability of 
a court-martial. By the side of the marquee stood 
anothei* tent of some size. This was the canteen, 
where anything in the w.iy of cigars, cigarettes, and 
cyder, liqueurs, lager, and lemonade, strawberries 
and cream could be obtained for cash. The pro- 
prietor did a roaring trade, and was assisted at 
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times in his laborious task of serving by an energetic 
Volunteer. Beyond the canteen came the reading 
tent, where various newspapers arid periodicals were 
tossed about upon the tables and the grass. The 
colonels' sleeping apartment was the next, but he 
did not spend the night in camp. This array of tents 
presented quite a picturesque appearance. The 
regularity of the lines was only broken by the middle 
street, and the snow-white canvas was in marked con- 
trast to the variegated green of the shrubberies behind. 

ReveiUi! ReveilU! On such a morning as the 
first no one could grudge an early rise, for the sun was 
shining gloriously. The problem of ablution now 
faced the volunteer, and various were the methods of 
solution. Fetching a bucketful of water from a pump 
behind the marquee, some attempted a bath in the 
government tub, while others more wisely were con- 
tent with a wash ; the majority, however, adjourned 
to the shrubberies, where a dozen larger vessels had 
been placed, and negotiated with some difficulty a 
complete bath. Back to the tent, uniform is donned, 
boots put on, and all hurry off to parade. A good 
hour’s drill, and everyone is sure to be ready for 
breakfast. Afterwards the tents have to be prepared 
for inspection. The fringe of canvas round the foot is 
loosened an^ reefed up. Paliasse and blankets are 
rolled and folded, helmet and belt cleaned and 
polished, and all miscellaneous articles concealed from 
sight. The inspecting officer comes bustling round, 


and detects a blanket folded wrongly, a blank cartridge 
on the ground, with a box of biscuits and a news* 
paper protruding from a heap of towels. But a digni- 
fied expostulation and a still more dignified salute is 
the only result. 

During the morning there was, as a rule, a battalion 
parade, and several of the officers were willing to take 
squads of any size for an hour’s drill. One or two 
companies could often be seen practising physical drill 
in the High Street. The cyclists also from time to time 
would go through their wonderful evolutions. After 
lunch, the programme was somewhat similar. The men 
were free to wander anywhere within the precincts of 
the camp, but it was necessary to get leave to be 
absent from any of the statutory drills. The grounds 
in which the camp was pitched were of considerable 
size and beauty, and a couple of tennis-courts were 
once or twice in requisition. 

The guard tent was the scene of some excitement 
and much amusement. Four men were on watch for 
a period of twelve hours at a time, three being privates 
and the fourth a non-commissioned officer. Each of 
the former had a couple of spells of sentry duty, which 
lasted for two hours. The corporal or sergeant in 
charge had to exercise a kind of general control, send 
in a report to the officer for the day, and see that the 
sentries were kept at their duty and properly relieved. 
The relieving of the guard was a more complicated 
matter. Twice every twenty-four hours the new guard 
fell in, and was marched up to the 
, • guard tent. The non-commissioned 
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officer then gave a series of wrong 
commands, and blushed painfully as 
the ceremony of relief proceeded, amid 
the scowls of the officers and the 
laughter of the onlookers. 

The guard was the regular butt for 
practical jokes of all kinds. The 
officers were the most serious offenders 
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ia this rc$pect, Tjicy would induce men to attempt 
to elude the sentry, or to try to pass without a 
swagger-stick* On one occasion four officers actually 
leapt into the tent with drawn swords, and captured 
the entire guard. .But there were other methods of 
rousing the watch. It was easy to fabricate some 
kind of alarm, and till the very end the guard seemed 



marched back in triumph, and found that our only* 
casualties were one officer, who had been raked by a' 
volley from his own men, and one private, who had 
bashed his head on the butt of his own rifle. 

One of the afternoons was devoted to athletic sports. 
.There were some dozen events on the programme, 
including a three-legged, a sack, and an obstacle race, 


incapable of drawing a distinction between what was 
true and false. One night it was induced to turn 
out by the shouts of two men who thought it only 
fitting that a guest, whom they were escorting to the 
gate, should be saluted with honours. The guard, 
however, thought otherwise, and started in pursuit ; 
but a prolonged chase ended in the complete discom- 
fiture of the pursuers. A shot or two fired from a 
neighbouring shrubbery on another occasion caused it 
great perplexity. In fact, the whole camp turned out, 
and did not realise for some time that the attack was 
that of a single individual. 

We had, however, one genuine night attack. The 
cyclists had slipped away unperceived, and the order 

Lights out ** had just been given, when intermittent 
shots were heard about a quarter of a mile away, fol- 
lowed by a small volley. In a moment all was con- 
fusion. Some of us had not yet undressed, and were 
thus able to form part of the advance guard. . Twenty 
rounds of ammunition were served out, and we doubled 
out to pour a volley into the obnoxious bushes. Tvvo 
more companies came up to the relief, and in extended 
order we gradually drove the enemy back. The firing 
died away ; it seemed that the foe had fled. But a 
volley on the right rear showed us we were mistaken. 
It. was only, however, a parting salute, and a few 
shots from our rifles produced a deathly silence. We 


a cyclist display, a physical drill competition, and a 
tug-of-war. The earlier part of the afternoon was 
gloriously fine, and a large number of visitors came up 
from Oxford to see the sight. The proprietor of the 
grounds, who was also the colonel of the corps, held a 
large garden party, and the medical officer was seen 
walking about in uniform. A capital band also 
appeared, and remained to discourse popular music 
during mess. Several of the events caused great 
amusement, especially the sack and obstacle races. 
The manueuvring of the cyclists was extremely pretty, 
though they attempted to occupy attention for too long a 
time. The physical drill, however, seemed the favourite 
with the spectators ; four companies entered, and the 
swinging of their rifles and the stamping of their feet 
were performed in excellent time. 

But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
week was the camp fire. When mess was over, one 
would stroll into the canteen, light a cigarette, and 
walk . across to see the guard relieved. One had 
hardly returned to one’s tent to see that all was ready 
for the flight, when a bright glare appeared at the end 
of the camp, and the whole of the corps was quickly 
gathered round it. A shallow ditch had been dug in 
a square of about fifty feet, and within this the fire 
was lit, while the ridge which had been piled up out- 
side formed a capacious seat. A fatigue party went 
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off to fetch the piano from the marquee, while any 
superfluous energy found an outlet in throwing fuel on 
the fire. The tongues of flame cast a ruddy light upon 
the who!e circle ; and as the evening wore on, shouts 
arose for various songs, and seldom did the challenged 
dare to deny the qall. For an hour or more the place 
resounded with the shouts of the chorus. Many an 
old friend was heard again — ^again, and again, and 
again, 

For when I was single my money did jingle ; 

1 long to be single again." ' 

Scotland and Ireland contributed some of the most 
popular ditties; and on several occasions we heard 
that 

" Fhairshon swore a feud 
Again.st ta cl.-utn McTavish, 

Mairched into ta laand 
l a murrder an’ ta raavish.” 


And we were told that 

** Some taalk 0 Boneypfurrty, 

An’ some about aiearrty, 

Or ainy ither parity 

An' commong Vou portay vou.” 

Other favourite songs were “ The Tarpaulin Jacket,** 
“ The Costermonger,” ‘‘ John Peel,” and many ‘more ; 
and the entertainment closed with the National 
Anthem. 

The memories of these camp fires will long be fresh 
in the minds of all who were present. In fact, the 
whole week was one of intense enjoyment. Rain did 
fall, but nothing was enough to damp our spirits. 
The way in which we trudged back on the last day in 
overcoats and drenching rain, whistling and singing 
till we reached the town, would have cheered the 
eyes and cars of any patriot. Fnir 


THE MYSTERIOUS PAINTING. 

BY C. N. BARHAM. 


IS no secret that 
I am, unhappily, 
one of the world^s 
unfortunates. 

Undeserved sus- 
picion and misre- 
presentation have 
dogged iny footsteps 
through life. Since my 
wife — the only being 
whom . I ever really 
loved -- deserted me 
thirteen years ago, be- 
cause, being over-per- 
suaded by my brothers, 
who unfeelingly de- 
clined to supply my 
modest requirements, 
she believed that I was 
mad, I have known no 
peace. Those who were 
once my friends now 
shun me as if I were a leper, and declare that I am 
a, base perveiter of the truth; while the vicar con- 
siders that I am a rogue, if not a vagabond. 

Why is this } 

Simply because I have been permitted to penetrate 
within a veil behind which others cannot pass, and to 
see hnd hear things which they are unable to receive. 
The mystery of the ages is clear to me, the secret of 
the past is an open vision, and I commune with 
shadowy forms when and where I will. My superiority 
to others is the head and front of my offending. It is 
as great a hardship to be born before one's time as 
behind it. 

On my way to Ludgate Hill, shortly before ten 
o*clock one Wednesday morning early in May, I met 



Cecil Saunders, the rising barrister, at the corner of 
P'oxall Court. We were both brimful of intellectual 
conversation, but had no time to discharge ourselves : 
the demands of business are inexorable ; for the City, 
like time and tide, waits for no man. As we separated 
he said meaningly — 

“At six o'clock on Fri^lay. Until that day and hour, 
adieu.” 

< It was the day for our annual gathering. 

Time sped on as if upon wheels in which other 
wheels had been cunningly secreted, and we assembled 
punctually at the hour appointed. 

There were thirteen of us : men who were compara- 
tively young in years, but matured in wisdom. It was 
an ill-omened number for a dinner-party, more especially 
for one which was to be held upon the most unlucky 
day of the week. It was even more singular and 
ominous that we actually included among us repre- 
sentatives of no fewer than thirteen distinct callings. 
At the risk of being wearisome, I will enumerate these. 
They were the Church, the army, the navy, the bar, 
the medical profession, the banking interest, and the 
Nonconformist ministry ; the others who were present 
were a country gentleman, a public schoolmaster, a 
travelhr, a solicitor, an actor, and a musician. 

Yet we met after the manner of men of the world, 
not one of us turning pale or feeling afraid when we 
realised the grotesque gruesonieness of the situation. , , 

The unreasoning tyranny of days and numbers pos- 
sesses no terrors for those who, having outgrown and 
discarded the childish garmejits of Western superstition, 
love to bathe in the pellucid waves of Eastern light 
As disciples of one whose bodily presence was at Lba 
Ssa, but whose astral form was frequently in our city, 
who felt within ourselves the controlling and com- 
pellingjnfluences of previous incarnations, we gladly 
yielded to the will of a master mind. Did not that 
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mind grasp the fulness of the meaning of the spirit of 
the world, from those far distant times when diners- 
out wore togas, and knew not the charms of cabanas, 
to these degenerate days of stove-pipes and claw- 
hammers? 

The large red-brick low-roofed house of many 
gables, at the corner of Goosegate, in which we met, 
was both historically and scientifically interesting. 
Here, in years gone by, had lived a learned brother 
of the Rosy Cross, who had acquired the secrets of his 
cult in the land of the setting sun, where vegetation, 
ocean reptilia, and imagination ceaselessly contend for 
the palm of greatness. This savant, having enriched 
himself by the cunning process of transmuting a 
peculiar black powder into gold, had ended his career, 
as a guest of the reigning sovereign, in the stately 
pile of Holloway Castle. There was also a ghost 
located in one of the upper rooms, which, like Pal’s 
father’s spirit of purgatorial fame, was half within and 
half outside of its inherited abode. This, however, was 
only in evidence during the run of the Christmas 
pantomimes. 

The dining-room, large, lofty, and magnificently 
appointed, was wainscotted with old oak, the work of 
men who had lived , and laboured for posterity. The 
high, dark, finely-carved mantel-piece and the massive 
doors were constructed of the same solid English 
wood ; so was the furniture. The windows, which 
were of the French fashion, were heavily draped with 
curtains of crimson cloth ; while a silver candelabrum, 
which was suspended from the ceiling, and contained 
thirteen wax candles, illuminated the apartment. The 
appearance of the whole was so solid and sombre that 
there could be no suspicion of the existence of trap- 
doors, sliding panels, dark cupboards, secret passages, 
or craftily -concealed wires to render the tricks of any 
impostor easy to perform. These facts must be* 
remembered. They* intensify the mystery. . 


An unscientific divine, unconsciously tilting at his 
own profession, has asserted that there is no mystery 
without a trick ; and thal if investigators will only 
examine phenomena with sufficient care, they will be 
sure to discover the wire-pullers. 

Here, as will be presently shown, was a mystery ; 
but where was the trick ?* 

The expansive and artistically splendid ceiling imme- 
diately riveted our attention. It was covered with a 
magnificent fresco, the colours in which, mellowed by 
age, were unlike anything to be seen elsewhere upon 
earth, except, it may be, in the hidden sanctuaries of 
the ancient Incas of Peru. This work was reputed to 
have been executed by other than human hands, and 
its fantastic loveliness invested the tradition with some 
considerable degree of probability. 

The four corners of this extraordinary production of 
.art were respectively filled with vivid representations 
of the occult temple worship of Phoenicia, Egypt, 
Babylon, and India. Within these, Jiigh above the 
massive frieze, which was decorated with the figure of 
a gigantic python, tail in mouth, ran a broad circle of 
flowers, conspicuous among which was the lotus, 
emblematic of Nirvana, still beautiful, although dark- 
ened by smoke and the lapse of years. These were 
not only natural in appearance, but actually filled the 
apartment with their odour. A second and inner 
circle, in which human beings, animals, temples, 
altars, groves, and iht above all of earth who inhabited 
Olympus, were depicted, representing, in all their 
weird be.auty and splendour, the ancient Grecian 
mysteries. 

But it was in the centre of this superb work of art that 
the interest culminated. Here a group of heroic human 
figures, far exceeding the proportions of life, looked 
down upon the mortal ants, who from time to time 
gathered around the heavy oaken dining-table. A 
tradition was current that if the central personage in 
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this group could be made to speak, he would reveal 
the secret history of the house. 

The dining-table, which stood firmly and squarely 
upon legs which were innocent of those modern 
abominations knojm as castors, literally groaned 
beneath the weight of silver and cut glass which had 
been provided to do honour to the occasion. 

The fire leaped and crackled in the open grate, 
extending a warm welcome to the thirteen guests. 

The knives had been crossed upon the table, salt lay 
spilled upon the Turkey carpet, while the loaf had been 
placed upside down upon a small side table. 

There was nothing to indicate whether it was 
intended that we should dine d la Russe or in the 


because hungry men, even when they are philosophers^ 
seldom talk. * . 

Punctually as the clock struck six we took our places 
at the festive board. 

But no waiters appeared ; and as the minutes sped 
on, the company glared at one another— as was only to 
be expected under the circumstances. Then, as w'e 
sat silent and expectant, an extraordinary thing 
occurred. 

It was so strange, so un-English, that I hesitate to 
record it, lest my traducers should discover in my 
statement further justification for their charges against 
my veracity. Yet, as there are occasions when men 
must not shrink even from martyrdom, so now I feel 



good old English fashion. The appearance of the 
waiters would decide this knotty point. 

There is no time so difficult to fill satisfactorily as 
the few minutes which elapse, at a dinner, between the 
assembling of the guests and the commencement of the 
repast. 

The soup thaws the ice of conversation, the fish 
swims in the tepid waters of small talk, the skirmishers 
of wit stalk forth with the poultry, the heavy artillery 
of politics thunders over the joint, and across the 
walnuts and the grapes men feel all the glowing 
geniality of brotherhood, and rejoice that one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin. But until the soup 
appears, barbarism is triumphant. 

If this is so with the bovine and humdrum fre- 
quenters of society, how must it be with intellectual 
devotees, who, scorning low pursuits, reverence the 
odic power of Isis, and adore the mystic flame which 
streams from the hands of Siva? 

Meanwhile the conventional constraint so affected 
us, that, although every person present was known to 
every other, conversation flagged. This may have been 


that it is necessary for me to tell the thing that was. 
I do not create the facts of the case ; I simply relate 
them. 

In the light of the thirteen candles, the central figure 
on the ceiling was seen to move with a slow but 
decided action. 

There could be no mistake ; we all saw it. 

As we gazed spell-bound upon the phenomenon, the 
enormous mouth opened, displaying the huge dark- 
gapped remains of what had once been a fine set of 
teeth, two of which would have rivalled those of the 
notorious William de la Marck. Then the dull eyes 
opened widely, and looked down upon us with a fixed 
stare which penetrated to the very depths of our souls. 
It was not so much a rude act of impertinence as it 
was the cold unfaltering gleam of a binary star. 

The sensation which this created in all of us, as we 
afterwards discovered when comparing notes, was 
worse than disagreeable ; it was painful. There was 
magnetism in that cold relentless glance ; try as we 
would’ it was impossible to look away from those 
basilisk eyes. The fluttering oriole, when it is 
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fascinated by the cobra, is not more helpless than we 
were beneath the spell of that uhcanny painting. But 
this was as nothing compared with that which imme- 
diately followed. The figure must surely have been 
possessed with a devil. 

The old masters mixed their colours with brains ; 
but the designer of this ceiling must surely have 
mixed his pigments with some familiar demon which 
he had both the power and the art to bind. The pic- 
ture, if such it really were, slowly extended a huge flabby 
hand, and waving it, with a rhythmic monotonous 
motion, threw down a mysterious invisible something, 
which, whether it were influence, force, or spell, 
affected us in an indefinable, unaccountable manner. 

I felt as if a hand had seized my temples with an 
iron grasp, and, after opening my head and extracting 
all the blood from my brain, had infused into every 
nerve-cell some subtle benumbing ether. The imme- 
diate effect of this was to take away my sense of 
individuality, so that I watched even those succeeding 
events which most nearly concerned myself with a 
dreamy unconcern, which w’as, and is still, altogether 
inexplicable. 

As 1 watched the figure, I observed that it proceeded, 
with the same passionless precision, to grasp the outer 
or floral circle with its right hand, crushing a lotus-leaf 
in the act. 

Suddenly a long-drawn, sonorous snore startled me. 

The noise caused me to look around. 

I was astonished at what I saw. 

My companions were leaning forward upon the table, 
as if overcome with drowsiness. ' Their eyes, which 
were open, were turned upward and inward ; while 
their faces, no longer beaming with intelligence, wore 
expressions of fatuousness, wholly indescribable. 

As I raised my head a shower of rare flowers, few 
or none of which are common here in England — such 
as are indeed seldom to be met with in the choicest 
hothouses— fell upon the table, and upon the heads of 
the guests. 

Then the thick heavy lips which guarded the great 
cavernous mouth wreathed themselves as if for speech, 
and a single word fell upon my ears. 

It was — 

Awake !” 

Was it objective or subjective ? 

Who shall tell 

The sleepers sprang to their feet, and, to their con- 
sternation, discovered that their brows were bound 
with garlands. 

The brows of all, that was, but one. 

That one was Mayune. 

None of us liked that man. 

He was the fly in our pot of ointment ; the one gross 
ingredient in our spiritually reasonable feast. 

Yet he always formed one of our number. 

Why Mayune had been permitted to join the inner 
circle, 1 never knew. 

Nor do I to this day. 

The uncrowned one was a Hindoo by birth, a high- 
caste Brahmin, who, after having qualified at Edin- 
burgh for the medical profession, had, like so many 
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Other members of a liberal profession, gravitated to 
London, where he occupied chambers in the Temple. 
Having abandoned the faith of his ‘ fathers, those 
builders of nations, without embracing, instead thereof, 
any one of the fragments of a shattered western creed, 
Mayune derided the gods, and avowed himself an 
atheist. As such, he ate of the sacred cow, and par- 
took of the grateful but forbidden juice of the grape 
with the sang-froid of an occidental diner-out. 

He was even out of sympathy with us, his asso- 
ciates, and denounced our adored cult as a fraud 
supported by skilful conjuration. 

He would sometimes say — 

“ Those who live longest will see most. The whole 
thing is a mere shallow trick. Signs, indeed ! The 
gods will have to do something more than merely 
drop a pack of cards into my pocket before they will 
convert me.” 

It was useless for us to argue that our religion was 
based upon a Divine principle, which was indepen- 
dent of phenomena, and that its members were content 
to walk by faith, and not by sight. ' , 

“Take my word for it,” he would rejoin, “those 
fellows will brag about phenomena as long as it may 
be necessary for their purpose. Then, when hard 
pressed to produce some sign in support of their pre- 
tensions, they will be ready with a conveniently con- 
cocted spiritual communication, declaring that all 
extraordinary manifestations are inhibited, because 
the system is of faith, not of works. I have not lived 
ii^ India for nothing.” * 

Mayune, the sceptic, did not know that truth 
which makes even the lowliest free ; at which he so 
flippantly pointed the finger of scorn. 

For that reason he remained uncrowned. 

What power had thus separated him from his 
brethren ? 

Even the fall of the garlands appeared less wonder- 
ful than this. 

During this time wedid not lose our hunger. 

The table only furnished material for a Barmecidean 
feast, and this was not to the tastes of men who con- 
sidered the rarest flowers, miraculously given, poor 
substitutes for beef and mutton. 

But from whence in this eerie house was dinner to 
be obtained 1 

The phantom picture was the only seeming living 
thing discoverable beside ourselves. 

While we sat stupidly gazing at one another, Mayune 
exclaimed — 

“ If that bloated old imbecile is able to scatter 
buttercups and daisies about, it would not be amiss if 
he were to try his hand at getting us something to 
eat. I have seen bigger things than that done in 
Madras.” 

The form frowned as our companion thus spake 
blasphemy. Its hand clenched angrily. 

Perceiving this, we looked expecting to see Mayune 
fall down dead suddenly. 

But to our surprise he remained unmoved. 

The malignant scowl slowly faded from the face of 
the pigment, picture, man, or demon, and the terrible 
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creature smiled gteefiiUy, as if it were enjoying the 
situation. 

Immediately afterwards the odorous air was filled 
with particlea of golden light, which, falling slowly 
upon the spotless damask napery, formed themselves 
into a sentence. 

It ran thus — 

“ Search beneath the sofa, and ye shall find.’* 

I will swear there was neither trick nor artifice in the 
thing that then occurred. 

The ways of the gods arc unsearchable. 

Each man stared blankly at his neighbour, but not 
one of us stirred. 

To move might be to court destruction. 

Then young Paul Herring, who was a cool hand, 
sprang to his feet, saying — 

“Someone must obey this extraordinary order. 
Who shall it be?” 

Even this bold step failed to screw our courage to 
the sticking point. We declined to listen to the voice 
of the charmer. 

“ Very well, gentlemen,” he said ; “ be it so. The 
post of danger is the post of honour. As Curtius 
saved Rome from ruin by the sacrifice of his life, 
so I will preserve you from death by starvation. 
Mine be the task to ransack the gloomy cellars of the 
sofa. Stand out of my light, Squire Roots.^^ 

As he spoke he fell upon his hands and knees, pried 
into the recess, and, to everyone’s astonishment — not 
least to his own, drew forth a mighty luncheon basket, 
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which certainly had not been in the room previously, 
for if it had been, we must have seen it. 

The materials for a dinner, so mysteriously 

provided, were placed upon the table as quickly as 
possible. 

Magic must have been at work, for a shower of steel 
cutlery of the finest Sheffield make, in addition to 
what had already been provided, fell lightly as snow- 
flakes upon the board. 

This was succeeded by a noiseless downpour of 
dinner-service, suited to the requirements of thirteen 
guests. Upon it two broken-hearted lovers, standing 
upon a bridge which was suspended upon nothing, were 
depicted ; a cruel father stood in the distance, and a 
weeping willow looked pityingly upon the two despair- 
ing ones. This beautifully pathetic scene must have 
been imagined by the spirit, or force, which so thought- 
fully provided the crockery. 

Thus catered for, we heartily fell to. 

As our spirits revived with the gratification of appe- 
tites, we began to lose our apprehensions of possible 
harm at the hands of the “ possessed ” portrait. 1 1 was 
evidently beneficently disposed. 

But we involuntarily started when the sailor said — 

** The spread is hrst-rate ; but I should like to have 
something to drink.’^ 

We felt that such levity was ill-timed. 

“ Oh ! ” Mayune howled — he was one of those persons 
who shrink from physical pain— -“you fellows have 
pushed the table on my toe.” 

Wc had not done so. 

The table had not been moved. We were confident 
of that. 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed the actor, stooping, and dragging 
a box from underneath the board, “what have wc 
here?” ‘ 

The fresh discovery proved to be a case of liqueurs 
which, unnoticed by any of us, had, by some occult 
agency, been transported beneath the table, where 
it had been let fall with crushing weight upon the 
sceptic’s foot. 
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HE FELL UPON HIS HANDS AND KNEES.’ 
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“THE REMAINS OF OUR FEAST . , . MARCHED OUT’* (/. 758). 


Well was it for us, at that supreme moment, that we 
were true believers, otherwise we should have died or 
gone mad with fear. As it was, we ate, drank, and 
made pretence of being very merry. 

“Even Mayune must be convinced that spiritual 
agency has been at work,” someone said. 

“ Mayune is satisfied that you are all a parcel of 
fools ! ” the Hindoo replied sneeringly. • 

Whereupon a strident voice said— 

“ Let the infidel Mayune, who is faithless to all 
things, both English and Indian, feel in his trousers 
pocket.” 

We had not spoken. Whose was the voice ? 

“ Look ! ” exclaimed the traveller, tremblingly point- 
ing to the picture. 

We looked upward. 

The smile had vanished. The brow was clouded 
with wrath. 

It were surely better to meet a tiger in the jungle, or 
a Red Indian upon the war-path, than to face an angry 
painting when dinner, and perhaps even life, depended 
upon its forbearance. 

Mayune, startled out of his imperturbability, rose to 
his feet, and, thrusting his hands into the left side 
pocket of his nether garments, drew from thence a 
crumpled dirty sheet of paper, about the size and 
colour of a page of a Parliamentary Blue Book, upon 
which was written, in the Telegu language, the one 
word — 

“ Repent ! ” 

This was more than surprising. It was alarming. 

The tragedy was deepening. 

The ink — or it miiy have been blood, for it was red — 


with which that warning word had been written was 
still wet upon the mystic page. 

The hardened unbeliever endeavoured to make light 
of the awful incident, but he failed miserably. His 
brown check had suddenly turned to an ashen-grey 
hue, and, notwithstanding a show of reckless bravado, 
both his hand and his voice trembled as he vocife- 
rated — 

“This is no devilry, as you fellows seem to suppose ! 
It is Hindoo jugglery, clever, but tricky ; and I will 
either fathom it or die before I leave this accursed 
room ! ” 

Being impressed with a sense of awe, we sought to 
dissuade the Hindoo from his insane purpose. 

Mayune replied — 

“ I will discover this trick before I leave, or else 
die ! ” 

We could have sworn that a voice mockingly 
repeated the words— 

“ Leave, or else die ! ” 

But events so hastened on that we had no further 
time for reflection. 

While we yet wondered what these things could 
mean, the heavy curtains were drawn back without the 
visible touch of hands, and the French windows flew 
open, revealing the scenes of night. The stars shone 
in a clear sky, the houses were darkly outlined, and 
St. Origen’s Church stood in view as sharply cut as a 
silhouette. 

There could be no mistake. Outside all was 
Engljsh, and therefore commonplace. 

The mystery, whatever it might be, and whatever 
was its inducing cause, lay inside the dining-room. 
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Directly the doors were thrown open, the remains of 
our feast, with the dishes, cutlery, and spoons arrang. 
ing themselves in order, from the least unto the 
greatest, marched out into the night. Whither they 
went it was impossible to tell, but there was neither 
crowding, pushing, nor confusion. They proceeded 
with the measured regularity of an army, as if 
under the leadership of the strictest of military 
Uiartinets. 

No- Parliamentary squad, going into the Lobby 
to vote for a Bill which its members were unable to 
comprehend, could have been more docile under their 
tyrant chiefs than were those dishes and spoons. 

The departure of these humble but necessary 
adjuncts of the cuisine was followed by a low sweet 
strain of wild Oriental music, which seemed to proceed 
from a distance ; while this continued, a profusion of 
costly fruits was placed upon the board by industrious, 
but hidden, hands. 

Mayune was not forgotten. 

It even appeared that the Hindoo had been 
especially honoured by the mysterious donor of 
bounties. 

Had he repented in his heart, and been forgiven t 

A basketful of green figs, the fruit cosily nestling in 
cool vine-leaves and upon feathery fronds of palm, was 
placed directly opposite to him. 

Mayune was particularly partial to figs, although he 
had more than once informed us that he was super- 
stitious enough to believe that they would some day 
bring him ill-luck ; as a learned fakir had once said 
to him — 

“ Beware of the fig-tree ; O, Mayune ! ” 

It would have been well if he had remembered the 
warning now. 

But it was not to be. 

The web of his fate was woven. 

As he stretched out his hand to take of the pleasant 
fruit, the figs were stirred from below ; then a small 
viperous body, which we recognised as Echis carinata^ 
one of the most^ deadly of Indian serpents, raised its 
head above the edge of the basket. 

The Brahmin had only time to ejaculate “ Afae 
the Hindustani name of the reptile, when, throwing 
itself into a double fold, the serpent, with a stroke as 


swift as the lightning’s flash, struck him fairly between 
the eyes. The victim fell barck, screaming. 

As he fell, a female’s voice, muffled as if it came from 
the grave, was heard to utter the words— 

“Is your master at home?” 

This was more than our overstrained nerves were 
able to bear. 

Moved by a common impulse, we sprang to our feet 

As we "did so every light in the room was put out, 
and an icy blast swept past us. 

It was the breath of death. 

One of the party struck a light. 

What did we perceive ? 

Only a perfectly arranged old-fashioned English 
dining-room, with the table set for dinner. The 
figures on the ceiling appeared to be fairly e.xecuted, 
but ordinary frescoes, smoked and mellowed by time ; 
but, assuredly, innocent of any participation in the 
occult transactions which I have feebly endeavoured 
to describe. 

Were we the miserable victims of a delusion ? 

How could this be ? The body of Mayune lay at 
our lect. 

Had he been slain by a delusion ? 

That could scarcely be. 

We raised our comrade, laid him upon the couch, 
and sent for the nearest medical man. 

The sufferer was unconscious, and breathed ster- 
torously. 

Before the surgeon arrived Mayune was dead. 

“ It is a clear case of dclinum tremens, gentlemen,” 
said Galen, after a hurried examination, for his time 
was valuable. 

As he was leaving, he added— 

“ Of course, as the man was dead when I saw him, 
there will have to be an inquest, but the inquiry will 
be merely a formal one.” 

Mayune’s death was attributed to delirium tremens 
by the coroner’s jury, upon the evidence of the doctor; 
but we knew well enough that no imaginary blue flames 
or incorporeal serpents ever yet inflicted two tiny 
livid punctures between the eyes. , 

Yet, where was the viper ? 

It had disappeared : that is, if it had ever really 
possessed an objective existence. 



LONDON SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY S. BARING GOULD. 


i-E hardly realise the changes that take 
place under our eyes, the revolutions 
in social life, unless we go back to 
old books or diaries that belong to 
the period when we first began to look out into the 
world. Customs with which we wei;e familiar in our 
childhood are now no more followed, and we forget 
that they were familiar to us till we light on some de- 
scription of them as they were, when at once old life 


rises up before us as seen by youthful eyes, and we 
are moved with wonder to think that we have passed 
through such changes without taking more note of them. 

In 1825-8 a German named Otto Von Rosenberg 
was in London. He had good introductions, had 
an observant eye, some humour, and a ready pencil. 
In 1834 he published at Leipzig his “Sketches of 
Modern London from Life,” with coloured drawings. 
The book is now extremely rare and almost completely 
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forgotten. There are in it exaggerations, but on 
the whole it is very true, and almost a photograph 
of London as it was during the first quarter of the 
present century. As a photograph, unless much 
touched up, is often not a pleasant likeness, and makes 
the most of defects, so perhaps does this picture of 
London. The writer stumbled upon it by accident 
when turning over a mass of his grandfather’s books, 
that had lain neglected for over fifty years, and having 
opened it, he found he could not put the book down 
till he had read it to the last page. 

Rosenberg was present at the funeral of the Duke of 
York, in 1827, and he was in England when Weber 
died, in 1826. In connection with the last circum- 
stance he mentions an incident not generally known. 

He says : “ Weber can, without exaggeration, be 
called the musical idol of the English people. A few 
days after his death I was in the Italian Opera, where 
a concert was being given for orphans, and among 
other symphonies by Weber, the overture to the 
‘Freischiits’ and his hymn on the death of the King 
of Bavaria were given. The latter was admirably 
rendered, and it thrilled through the audience, which 
at once, moved by the beauty of the music and the 
sense of loss for the great composer, became pro- 
foundly agitated, so that several ladies fainted, and I 
must confess it, I was myself sensible of some internal 
emotion. At the close of the piece no loud applause 
ensued, as had been the case at the conclusion of every 
other. All the vast concourse in the brilliantly 
illuminated theatre sat still, and the silence became 
oppressive. Not a breath, not a word escaped the 
breast contracted with deep feeling ; everyone seemed 
to be offering by their silence an homage to the departed 
artist.” 

An amusing chapter on “ Correspondence ” shows us 
how great a transformation has taken place in the 
post-office. 

“ At eight o’clock comes the postman’s knock : a 
double knock. A letter which has come frjjm four to 
six miles distance in London costs the recipient two- 
pence. Every letter from ‘ off the stones ’—that is to 
say, from outside London — costs an extra penny. This 
is called the Two-penny Post. 

“In sealing a letter, care must be taken to follow 
the proprieties. It is most iincourteous to seal a letter 
to a lady with a wafer. Elegant, sometimes perfumed, 
sealing-wax is employed, and the look of the seal is 
enough to convey an idea of what is within. The 
paper employed is small quarto, gilt-edged. These 
dainty little letters, which in Germany we should, as a 
matter of course, set down as love-letters, are fastened 
with little seals on which are allegorical figures, as a 
dove with a letter in its bill, with the inscription 
‘ R^pondez vite ’ ; or a blind man led by his dog, with 
the legend ‘ Faithful in adversity ' ; or a seated hound 
with this written round, ‘ When this dog barks my 
friendship shall end.’ But such seals can be employed 
only by ladies writing to one another, or by a gentle- 
rnan to a family with which he is intimate. If a 
gentleman writes to a lady he franks the letter, but 
this is rarely done between gentlemen. If you are 
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writing to a tradesman or a professional man with an 
order, you do not frank the letter. When the corre- 
spondence is between friends, the letter begins, ‘ My 
Dear Madam ’or ‘My Dear Sir,’ but when it is ad- 
dressed to a stranger or an inferior it is conducted in 
the third person.” 

Von Rosenberg goes on to describe what constitutes 
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the distinction between a Mr. and an Esquire. The 
latter, he says, corresponds to the German “ Wohlge- 
boren,” but the stranger must be careful not to give 
this title to a lady. 

“ The General Post is to be distinguished from the 
Two-penny Post; the functionaries of the former wear 
a scarlet coat with dark blue facings. The letter- 
carrier gives the same rap at the door as does the 
Two-penny postman, but he brings letters from 
abroad and from other counties of England and all 
parts of Great Britain. The post comes in once a day 
only, between noon and one p.m. Every afternoon the 
postman goes round about five p.m. with a bell, and 
all who have letters for the post bring them out, and 
put them into the bag which he carries for the 
purpose.” 

Rosenberg was in London at the time when dogs 
were employed to draw cars, and he mentions as one 
of the familiar objects in the streets a man born with- 
out legs who played national airs on a clarionet, ^and 
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was drawn about by a couple of dogs harnessed to the 
car into which he was strapped. In connection with 
this subject, he mentions an anecdote told him by Sir 
Walter Scott of his own dog Camp. 

“ Canip,^’ said Sir Walter, was the cleverest hound 
I ever had. I taught him to understand a great many 
words, and I am quite convinced that it is possible to 
develop the intelligence which exists between dogs 
and men. One day Camp bit a baker, and 1 beat him 
for it, and read him a severe lecture over his iniquity. 
From that time to his death he winked whenever the 
work ‘ Baker * was mentioned, and exhibited profound 
compunction when what he had done was spoken of. 
If I alluded to this affair, Camp sneaked away into a 
dark corner. But if I said ‘ The baker has been well 
paid,* or ‘ The baker did not get angry,’ then out of 
his corner bounded Camp, barking and gambolling. 
When, towards the end of his life, Camp was too feeble 
to accompany me on my walks, if the servant said, 

‘ Master is coming down the hill ’ or ‘ over the down,’ 
it was enough for Camp, even though the man had 
given no indication with his hand or otherwise that 1 
was approaching.” 

The description of the hucksters, professional 
beggars, the ballad singers, the butchers’ boys, the 
sweeps, the dustmen, among the sights of the London 
streets is very true and amusing. 

It is, however, when the writer comes to an account 
of an English dinner party that we notice the greatest 
change in our national customs. 

“ Half, or perhaps three-quarters of an hour before 
dinner the family is assembled in the drawing-room, 
the elder ladies in immense caps, in turbans adorned 
with feathers and flowers, and in evening gowns. 
Every lady not only comes in gloves, but wears gloves 
throughout dinner. The gentlemen have changed the 
nature of their ties, and appear in silk stockings and 
shoes. All take up their positions in a semi-circle, 
beginning at the fireplace, leaving a gap through 
which the guests enter to shake hands, and to inquire 
mutually after each other’s health. At each double 
knock the porter opens the house door as wide as 
possible. The guest lays his hat and great coat aside 
in the hall, and draws off the glove of his right hand 
and retains this glove in the left, which remains 
gloved. As soon as he reaches the staircase the foot- 
man asks, ‘ Please, sir, your name ? ’ ascends, and the 
name is announced aloud at the door of the drawing- 
room. Then come the introductions. , . . When all 
those expected have arrived, the butler appears, and* 
bows to the hostess to announce that dinner is ready. 
The hostess gives the signal to form en suite. The 
greatest stranger, or the oldest gentleman present, 
takes the hostess on his right or left arm, according to 
the direction of tl^ stairs, so as to assure her to be 
near the wall. Every gentleman takes his partner. 
The arri^re j^arcie is brought up by the giggling and 
whispering young people of either sex for whom no 
partners have been provided. At ‘the dining-room 
door a solemn halt ensues, and the gentlemen bow 
profoundly as each lady defiles into the room. The 
gallant knights hang about the door till the master of 


the house has placed them all, each by his lady. 
Host and hostess then take their seats at the ends 
of the table. 

“ When all are seated, the gentlemen proceed to un- 
cover their left hands. Each takes the piece of white 
bread from his serviette,, and lays it beside his plate 
on the left. In the majority of houses, however, no 
napkins are provided, and then the gentlemen take up 
the tablc-covcr and lay it over their knees. On the 
right side of each plate is a white or blue glass bowl, 
in which are two wine-glasses of different sizes turned 
upside down, so that they may be cooled by the water 
in the bowl. Beside the steel forks, everyone has one 
of silver, which an Englishman invariably grasps with 
the left hand. Beside the salt-cellars, of which one 
occupies each corner of the table, several spoons are 
laid cross-wise about the table, to be employed during 
the meal for vegetables and sauces. When the dinner 
parties are not very large this is the order of the 
dishes : — On taking one’s place at table, a tureen is 
already in place at the upper end, full of strongly- 
peppered soup ; at the lower end is a sea fish that has 
been boiled in water, only laid on a napkin and not a 
dish. In the middle of the board are peeled potatoes 
and others in their skins, others again mashed, carrots, 
cauliflowers, asparagus, all boiled in water only, 
covered with highly-polished metal shining dish-covers. 
After the master of the house has murmured a grace, 
and everyone has stooped over his plate, the servants 
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remove the dish covers. Everyone has his choice: 
first soup, and then fish, or fish and no soup, or soup 
and no fish. All the guests are asked what they would 
like to eat. 

“After five or ten minutes have elapsed, during 
which some mouthfuls have been swallowed, each 
gentleman, naming another, desires the honour of 
drinking wine with him. A few years ago only heavy, 
highly-coloured port, Madeira, or sherry, was drunk. 
Now intercourse with France has led to the intro- 
duction of Bordeaux wine, here called claret, Bur- 
gundy, and champagne. The gentlemen who are 
drinking with each other half fill their glasses, which 
are now removed from the bowl, stare fixedly into each 
other’s eyes for a moment, bow their heads without 
bending their bodies, put their glasses to their lips, 
and swallow a few drops : a few drops only, because 
at each invitation they are bound to replenish their 
glasses* 

“ It is hard for a stranger to note the names of the 
persons, and without knowing their names, one may 
not venture to invite anyone to drink. After this 
‘bitter bad’ ceremony is over, or something serves as 
an interruption to it, the servants plant before the 
master of the house a gigantic piece of boiled or roast 
meat, and before the hostess a fricassee of fowl, duck, 
pheasant, or rabbit, in a strong peppery brown sauce, 
ora curry. Most of the vegetables that served for 
the fish remain on table. The guest is asked which 
or what he will take, and if a stranger, whether he will 
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have the meat well-done or under-done, fat or lean ; 
but it shows a lack of courtesy in a hostess to ask 
these questions of an old acquaintance, whose peculiar 
tastes she is supposed to have taken to heart and to 
remember. The hostess urges to cat, and endeavours 
to induce the guests to try other dishes or take 
additional helpings ; and one hears on all sides the 
assurances, ‘1 assure you, ma’am, 1 have made a 
most excellent dinner.’ 

“ Finally enter the plum-pudding, great and little 
tarts, creams, and jellies. If anyone desires porter or 
ale, he asks for it specially of the waiters, and it is 
served in champagne glasses. Butter and cheese 
conclude the meal. 

“ Here 1 must mention an usage that is somewhat 
startling, and may be cleansing, but is not cleanly. 
After the grace, and before the ladies have left the 
table, each person rinses out his mouth with the water 
in the coloured glass vessel at his side, and then wipes 
his fingers in his napkin, if there be one, if not in the 
table-cloth ’’—the whole operation is described with 
terrible minuteness — “ then the bread-crumbs are 
brushed from the table, and everything is removed to 
the table-cloth, revealing the polished mahogany, which 
now receives an extra rub, after which dessert is laid 
on it. Before the host are fresh decanters, with port, 
sherry, Madeira, and claret, the latter in a peculiarly 
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formed bottle, bulging, and with a handle and glass 
stopper. The other wines wear round their necks 
chains and silver shields, on which their names are 
engraved. Each decanter stands on a silver base, and 
is passed from right to left from the host. Every 
gentleman helps the lady near him.” 

After an account of the withdrawal of the ladies, the 
writer goes on to say that then toasts are drunk, the 
first of which is to the ladies who have just departed. 

“ Thus from two to three hours are spent in toasting 


and drinking, all the gentlemen huddling together at 
one end near the host, who has removed his place to 
the other end of the table, and their gravitation to each 
other perhaps means to prop each other up in the 
event of intoxication supervening. Finally, a servant 
announces that tea is repdy, and such as are able 
to stagger adjourn to the drawing-room, where are the 
ladies.” " 

An amusing chapter is devoted to ‘‘Routs” : that 
is to say, “At Homes ” ; another to pugilistic encoun- 
ters. 

Von Rosenberg’s account of a London afternoon as 
spent by ladies is this : — 

“ The ladies drive out in their equipage ; each young 
lady with a novel, or, at all events, a book of some 
sort, in the carriage with her. The carriage halts at a 
shop. The ladies do not descend, but send the foot- 
man into the shop to call out the shopkeeper. He 
appears, with hair frizzled and dressed in the last 
fashion at the carriage door, asks for orders, and 
brings forth all kinds of varieties of the article re- 
quired, and places them in the carriage. He writes 
down what is purchased, and promises to s^nd the 
commands. Infinitely funny is it to see mamma 
crushed under a mountain of drapery, with the only 
too handsome tradesman standing by commending 
his goods, and the young ladies sitting unmoved 
studying their books, or rather appearing to study 
them ; for what female heart could remain uninterested 
when the matter discussed is fashion and dress, 
and the shopman possibly young and good-looking?” 

The writer describes what is now quite a thing of 
the past : the chimney sweep’s May-day feast, with 
Jack-in-the-Green and Maid Marian. Such appeared 
in the London streets as late as 1845, which year 
we remember to have seen them in the Strand, but 
now Jack-in-the-Green is as much a thing of the past 
as the Two-penny postman, and blue glass dessert 
bowls, or three-deckers. Von Rosenberg gives a 
picture of the last of these articles, which astonished 
him greatly. The author of this curious little book 
heard Irving and records some of his prophecies,, 
and he likewise tells some good stories of Dr^ 
Abernethy. 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 


A TALK ABOUT PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 

INTEND to persevere,” said Charles 
Robinson one bright September morn- 
ing, when making a brief survey, in 
company with his neighbour, of the 
still lingering summer beauties of his 
flower garden ; “ I intend to persevere in giving a 
preference to those flowers that bloom the longest.” 

“Very good,” replied John Smith, “and I am quite 
of your opinion, for it is to me often a matter of regret 


that there are so many gay and almost gorgeous 
flowers upon which, perhaps, we have been bestowing 
infinite pains, but which, after all, only favour us with 
a bloom that lasts but a few days ; and in a prolonged 
and hot season the bloom is still shorter. Take, for 
instance, one or two popular herbaceous plants, such 
as the peony and the iris, in the months of May and 
June : how showy is the scarlet brilliancy of the one or 
the palQ blue of the other ; but in a few days’ time, 
under a hot sun, all is over, and wh are left for the 
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remainder of the summer with a mass of foliage 
only. 

“ Now/* continued John Smith warmly, “ I object 
to these sort of flowers, for the only reason that they 
cumber the ground with foliage only for the greater 
part of the year, and I beg, therefore, to second your 
persevering resolution.” 

“ Walking in to business this morning, then,** repliea 
Charles, “ give me a little lecture on some flower whose 
property is, with a little care, to afford a bloom that 
lasts for a considerable time. Such, for example, as 
the pansy.** 

“ The viola and the pansy be it then,** replied John ; 
“ but let me get my umbrella and we will start at once 
on our walk and talk. And,** he presently continued, 
“to make a proper sermon of it, let me treat my 
subject first of all in a general way ; then secondly 1 
will say something, perhaps, of the routine manage- 
ment of the pansy best suited to 
each month, and lastly I will name 
a few specimens, old-fashioned and 
modern ones, and if necessary say 
something of their prices. 

“ The pansy then, or vw/a tricolor^ 
is partial to a rich soil. Its true 
home in the wild state is, of course, 
the cornfield, as anyone must notice 
when taking a country ramble with 
a view to study the home and habits 
of wild flowers— a very profitable 
study, by the way, Charles, for us 
gardeners. 

“Still, the viola and the pansy—* 
for, after all, they need a similar 
treatment — will flourish in a com- 
post that will suit the majority of 
flowers. Let us, then, make up our 


compost of, say, one half of loam from turfs that 
have been allowed to rot in a heap, but from 
which, of course, all vermin and wire-worm have been 
got out ; one fourth of turfy peat, and the remaining 
fourth of decayed horse manure. Or, if your ordinary 
garden soil grows your vegetables and flowers so as to 
give you a moderate satisfaction, fork among six or 
eight inches of this, your garden soil, some three 
inches of leaf mould and rotten dung, mixing them well 
together, and this will suit your pansies. 

“Now, some have recommended that the pansy should 
be grown in shady situations, but we must remember 
that the pansy in more open situations is less likely to 
be troubled by the slug. But while it is also true 
that the pansy rather objects to a prolonged and 
scorching sunshine, a little watering with liquid 
manure during the blooming season will be found very 
beneficial, and the bloom will be found to come larger 
and more luxuriant where your plant is grown in an 
open situation. 

“Then, again, by keeping your pansies well earthed 
up you are always able to take cuttings from the side 
shoots, and these are preferable to those taken from 
the top of your plant, for you will find the side shoots 
more naturally disposed to root, so that they will, ot 
course, strike the more readily. 

“Starting, then, from the month of June, in which, 
perhaps, the pansy and the viola are in the very per. 
flection of their bloom, it is well, in order to prolong 
the blooming period, to take off all faded flowers and 
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to allow no seed pods to swell, while in a dry season 
such as we have had in our early summer this year, 
watering will certainly be necessary. 

Cuttings can be taken from your plants during the 
months of July and August, and even in this present 
month of September. Admirably adapted for your 
cuttings will be such soil as we have already named, 
with a plentiful addition of nice silver sand, so neces- 
sary in all seasons for striking our cuttings. 

“ Old-fasliioned authorities on the pansy tell us, 
however, that it will strike from January to December, 
and that to maintain a constant succession of bloom 
the plants need but be examined about every fortnight 
and the side shoots taken off, struck in gentle heat or 
under a hand-glass, and put into new beds as soon as 
they have rooted. 

“Seed — which, by the way, is often scarce and 
difficult to obtain of a good sort — can be sown any 
time between April and July in long pans or boxes, and 
then carefully watered and afterwards shaded in the 
early stages of growth. When large enough to handle 
the young plants can be planted out some six inches 
apart. 

“ .Seedlings, and even established plants, should be 
alike preserved from the dangers of frost during the 
winter. All sowings made from April to June, inclu- 
sive, should bloom before winter ; and, perhaps, as the 
custody of all plants that are being protected in our 
long winter is so very similar, there is but little* need to 
say much of the winter treatment.” , 

“But now, John, name, if you can, a few of the 
newest varieties, with any of the characteristics of their 
bloom.” 
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“ Certainly I will ; here, for example, to begin with, 
is Blue Cloudy a charming viola, white, but edged 
with blue, a free grower and of a good fast colour, that 
is capable of standing a season as dry as our early 
summer has been without being so affected by drought 
as others ; this can be had from the best growers at 
half a crown per dozen. 

“ Or here is another, perhaps a little more expensive, 
known as the Duchess of Fifc^ a pale primrose centre 
edged with blue. 

“ Columbine^ ugaii^, may be mentioned as another 
modern variety, white with a rosy lilac edge, the 
florescence being large and the price much about that 
of the one first named, while one other is also 
recommended, and known as Neptune, This fine viola 
has a purple centre, the uppermost petals being white ; 
this also can be had at half a crown per dozen plants. 
But a good collection of all the best dnd modern 
varieties can be had for about this sum. Many of the 
old-fashioned ones are still, however, great favourites, 
and a few of them may be named with advantage. 

“Here, for instance, is one, Tom Pinch^ which 
boasts of a beautiful white ground and has a dark blue 
border to the under-petals. Or here is another, known 
as Hannibal,^ of a pale yellow ground with a broad 
mulberry band ; this is a fine specimen and of about 
the average size. 

“ The Duchess of Beaufort^ again, is one that has 
the three lower petals of a straw colour and the upper 
ones purple. 

“But where,” added John, “am I to begin or to 
end if I am to name even a tithe of modern or of old- 
fashioned varieties.^ Perhaps one of the greatest 
charms of the pansy is the constant and pleasing 
variety in the colour, from the darkest plum colour or 
purple to the palest straw or white. Nor should our 
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subject, treated of as it can be here only in the merest 
outline, be passed over without mention of some of the 
troubles of the pansy. 

“ Sometimes the whole plant almost suddenly begins 
to droop, as if the root itself were the seat of mischief ; 
nor is the cause of this sudden root rot at all properly 
to be accounted for, but the pansy cannot certainly 
take care of itself in a drought. Slugs and snails, too, 
delight in the pansy, while there is a horrible insect 
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that is wont to attack our flowers about the month of 
May, and which causes the colour to fade : it is known 
as the agromyza violce^ or the pansy fly. 

“ But finally, Charles, we must not forget that, as 
this is the first of September, we must trike 
cuttings, not only of the pansy, but of all our whole 
stock of bedding-out plants, as this operation must 
not be postponed to the beginning of a possibly 
early winter.” 



DAVENANT. 

By S. SOUTHALL BONE, Author of '‘The Manager of Mansion Mills.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

A LATE RECOGNITION. 

Y the time that Hawkey 
had found refuge in 
Randolph’s cave in 
the cliffs of Port- 
land, memory came 
to Margaret Dray- 
ton’s assistance. 
She was sitting in 
her own room, pon- 
dering Matson’s 
letter, and his conviction 
that there was no suicide 
in Hawkey’s case. Then 
her thoughts reverted to 
the City meeting, at 
which, with Matson, she 
had seen him, and immediately the recollection of his 
face flashed into her mind as identical with their 
fellow-passenger of a few nights before ; and then as 
quickly did she identify that passenger with the man 
who had sat at her side that morning. 

The identification and its probable results were 
astounding. Not less so the mortification at such a 
chance slipping through her fingers. To rush into the 
dining-room, where the doctor was enjoying his^^t 
'pipe before going to bed, was the work of a mon|Pp; 
to tell him that he must go off to the post-office was 
that of the next. 

“ Why, of all things, now ? ” he asked. 

“ Do you know that that was Hawkey sitting on the 
bench by us while we were talking of him this morn-* 
ing ? ” 


“ Nonsense !” 

“ It was— and more : he travelled in the same car* 
riage with us from Dorchester the other night.” 

“ How was it, then, you did not know him?” 

I told you, if you remember, that I knew his face, 
but could not think of his name. We must wire to 
Mr. Matson and Mr. Bax at once.” 

“ Much good that will be. If he heard our conver- 
sation he is far away by now.” 

“ I am awfully sorry not to have recognised him 
before ; but it is only right that we should wire at 
once.” 

In spite of his assumed incredulity, the doctor saw 
the importance of the matter, and sent off the telegram 
that night. The result was seen in the course of the 
next day, when not only Matson and his detective. 
Sergeant Polsum, but Mr. Bax and a superior officer 
from Scotland Yard made their appearance. The 
solicitor came armed with an order from the Home 
Secretary to examine Davies, which, nominally, was 
the extent of his business, though he, too, was as much 
interested as anyone in finding Hawkey. Rut the 
Scotland Yard official was very dictatorial, and made 
himself exceedingly unpleasant because Hawkey had 
been let slip. 

“ It is a thousand pities,” said he, “ that the young 
lady did not recognise the man sooner. As it is, he 
has had two days’ longer start, which he has not failed 
to profit by.” 

“Depend on it<,though, if he is anywhere within 
reach I shall be sure to have him.” 

But as lime went on and he did not “have him,” 
the important official discovered that he had more 
important business in London, and left, committing the 
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care of the search to his subordinate, Sergeant Polsum, 
who, with Matson, remained on the watch. They had 
followed the clue obtained at Hampton, and had suc- 
ceeded in tracing Hawkey as far as Winchester. 
There they lost the trail, and were still hunting for it 
when Margaret Drayton’s telegram reached them, and 
they arrived in Weymouth only to find the bird flown 
again, and the several actors in the story looking at 
each other to know what was to be done next. Mr. 
Bax somewhat relieved them by saying that if the 
results of his examination of Davies agreed with Free- 
land’s statement, it was possible that they might be 
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able to get Davenant released without reference to the 
capture of Hawkey. 

Upon this a sort of informal meeting was held at 
ihe doctor’s to consider a question which would soon 
be pressing if Mr. Bax’s surmise proved correct — 
namely, what could be done for Davenant in the event 
of his release. Whatever might be the opinions of 
others, Madge had a tolerably strong opinion of her 
own as to what she ought to do. It would be but a 
cruel kindness to procure his release and then leave 
him alone with the stigma of prison life upon him to 
fight his way in a censorious and merciless world. 
To stop short at this point would be to leave her work 
only half done. More money would be needed, it was 
clear ; but that was not all ; she whnted advice and 
-direction as to how the money should be applied, 
and how, when he was free, the assistance could be 
given so that he should remain ignorant of its source. 


“Nothing was saved out of the wreck, and even if 
there had been anything, the bankruptcy is still open, 
and it would be claimed by the creditors.” 

“Would your people do anything for him, Mr. 
Matson ? ” asked Madge. 

Matson flushed to the roots of his hair, but he 
would not hold out any false hope. 

“ Not anything,” he answered. “ In our profession, 
and with our people, the least chance of anyone. No 
one from a prison would have the ghost of a chance 
with Chatsworth and Sons.” 

“ Not even if proved innocent ? ” asked Madge. 

“Your ‘people’ must all be like Caesar’s wife— ■ 
above reproach,” said the doctor, with a grim laugh. 

Madge’s recollection of Chatsworth and Sons con- 
firmed Matson’s answer, and, with a feeling of depres- 
sion, she noted what unanimity of pity was combined 
with such absence of practical help. It was as 
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if all expected that she, who had borne all the burden 
up to the present, should bear it to the end« Yet, 
after all, it was only what the doctor had warned her 
of; only that success in her enterprise had come 
to her, as to him, as a surprise, and that the success 
inevitably entailed further responsibility. 

They separated without any practical result. Mr. 
Bax and Matson went to Portland to examine Davies. 
His statement, tested by comparison with Freeland’s 
analysis of the firm^s history, proved very accurate, and 
left no doubt that the case was complete. But there was 
one pointwhichjin Bax’s judgment, had not been cleared 
up. He wished to be armed at all points, and the point 
on which he wanted more light was that of the motives 
which had influenced Davies to make his statement 
The obvious inference which would be drawn by 
counsel defending Hawkey would be that it had been 
made in collusion with Davenant, and that the facts 
had been supplied by him. 

“ I had a motive, certainly,” said Davies, when he 
was pressed on this point, “ but I don’t know that it 
would do any good or help you if I told it.” 

“ That is for us to judge,” said Bax. “ If yoiu really 
wish to help your friend it will be best not to fence 
with any questions I may put to you. You will be 
cross-examined on this point, and 1 want to know 
beforehand what your answer would be. For all 
we can tcll^ it might destroy the value of your 
evidence.” 

“ I don't think it would. But I suppose you gentle- 
men can’t give a convict credit for a conscience ?’^ 

“ I should be very sorry to deny it of you, or of 
anyone.” 

“ Well, then, it happened because I have got a con- 
science. I found a man wrongly serving a long 
sentence for a crime which I had committed, and not 
he ; and as it could do me no harm, I saw no reason 
why I should not do him good.” 

“ And you still say that yours is the true version of 
the story, and not derived from him ? ” 

“ Him ! ” returned Davies, with some scorn in his 
voice. “ He is a perfect child in the matter. He 
knows next to nothing about the forgery for which he 
is sentenced, let alone what happened in his father’s 
time. What he knows now is what I have told him, 
not what he has told me. No, my motive was to do 
right, and free an innocent man. He is the only one 
I care for here, and if I had thought of myself and not 
of him I should have said nothing. 1 shall miss him, 

I know, when he is gone.” 

“ I believe you,” said Bax ; “ and now I may tell 
you this : we have other evidence which confirms your 
statement.” 

“ 1 am glad of that, because you can see for yourself 
that I am speaking the truth. I am not afraid of any 
cross-examiner.” 

This was satisfactory enough ; but Bax hesitated. 
What Davies had said as to the sincerity of his 
motives satisfied him, and he had beerr unable to get 
any more from the convict. What a jury with the 
cross-examination of a clever counsel before them 
might think of it was another matter. So he sent up 
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the statement to his partner with instructions to take 
counsePs opinion on the whole case. 

The eminent Old Bailey authority to whom it was 
submitted confirmed his judgment as to the wisdom of 
delay. He pointed out that, while the case as a whole 
was strong, the admission that the two convicts had 
talked over the matter before the communication was 
made to the governor was in itself damaging, and 
would be of great use in the hands of hostile counsel. 
He also pointed out—but this was not made known to 
the Hursts nor to Madge— that the circumstances 
under which the efforts to prove the convict’s innocence 
had been commenced by Miss Drayton were of a 
somewhat peculiar nature, and were capable of af con- 
struction which would favour the idea that she also 
had been in previous communication with the two 
convicts. And, finally, he strongly advised that no 
application for DavenanPs release should be made till 
after the defaulting manager was in custody, and 
Davies had made his statement on oath. 

So the interest again shifted to the search for 
Hawkey, which up to the present was quite unsuccess- 
ful. Some days had passed, and there was no sign or 
trace of him. Madge’s hopes had fallen to zero, and 
both Matson and Polsum were seriously thinking of 
giving up the search. Then one night, in a howling 
south-westerly gale, the Jersey steamer came into 
harbour with a signal of distress, and medical aid was 
called foi". The doctor, who, with Matson and Polsum, ' 
had been watching the storm, speedily answered the 
call. 

Man with broken leg, sir ; badly hurt, I’m afraid,” 
said the captain, as the doctor and Matson crossed 
the gangway. 

Polsum remained on the quay, where he could 
survey the passengers as they landed. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

THE SPirJKR IS CAPTURED. 

The doctor and Matson went down into the saloon, 
where on a couch lay a big, burly man, helpless, and 
evidently in great pain. He was attended by a com- 
panion who seemed scarcely less exhausted than him- 
self, and who, from that or some other cause, seemed 
unable to give much help, or any but the shortest 
answers to questions. The wounded man was tacituni, 
and the doctor naturally turned to the other, whose 
incapacity, real or assumed, irritated him. 

“It is useless to attempt anything here,” he said 
angrily. “ We must get him to the hospital as soon 
as we can.’^ 

“ No— home,” groaned the w'ounded man feebly. 

“He lives at Chesilton,” said the other. “I can 
take a message ” 

“ Go to Portland ! ” said the doctor angrily. “ As 
well go to Bath at once. Some of you men look sharp 
there and rig up a litter.” 

“ I am going to Portland,” said the other, “ and I 
will fetch his daughter.” 

The doctor contemptuously pushed him aside. 
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“ Do anything you like,” he said, ‘‘so that you get 
out of the way. You are not of much use here/* 

The man winced, but did not answer, and seemed 
anxious to avoid an altercation. By this time the 
litter was ready, and the injured man was placed on it 
by the doctor and Matson and carried off on the 
shoulders of the men. The companion followed in 
the rear, keeping in the centre of the little crowd, and 
evidently so anxious to avoid observation that Polsum, 
who had Just entei^d the cabin, was attracted by it, 
and tobk stock of him with no very favourable 

} : h after no good on your little voyage. 

^ You can’t be Qur man, or Td slip the bracelets on you 
/ib a Jiffey ” was his mental reflection as he watched 
; bi^ihhis corner. 

But at that instant Matson said quietly— 

“ Keep your eye on that man, Polsum. I have a 
notion he is Hawkey ; but if so, he is greatly altered.” 

“All right. I had the same idea myself, but thought 
you would have been sure to know him.” 

“ I do, and I don’t,” said Matson. “ But my advice 
is : keep him in sight, and follow him home. If 
he is our man we shall And confirmation enough.” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do. The other 
fellow is safe enough if we want him, but if this- one 
is our man, he’s a slippery card, and no mistake. I 
don’t mean to let my eyes off him till IVe tracked 
him home. I shall want your help, too, Mr. Matson.” 

• “ Of course,” said Matson. “ I wouldn’t miss being 

‘in at the death ’ for something, after all this chase.” 

They moved off the quay in the direction qf the 
hospital, Matson and Polsum keeping a sharp look- 
out on the second man. But he made no attempt to 
get away, and went all the distance to the hospital and 
into it with the bearers and the wounded man. After 
that the little crowd, as he had probably anticipated, 
began to drop off. The bearers had hurried off to the 
nearest public-house ; the doctor was attending to his 
patient ; Matson and Polsum in a dark doorway close 
by. The stranger came out, looked carefully round, 
and, seeing no one, started at a rapid pace up the 
street. 

“ Now for it,” said Polsum. “ Are you good for a 
walk to Portland at this time of night, Mr. Matson 
“ To Portland or anywhere else, so that we catch 
our man.” 

He led them through Rodwell and Wyke, along the 
Chesil Beach, to Portland, and through Chesilton to 
John Randolph’s cottage. Here he knocked, and 
directly afterwards they saw the light gleam through 
the open door, saw the figure of a woman draw him in 
and hastily close it. 

Polsum went to the back, while Matson remained 
in the front of the house. He soon found the loft in 
which Hawkey had hidden, through a chink in which 
he could both see and hear what was going on in the 
room below. The man and woman were talking 
eagerly — she evidently alarmed and somewhat angry, 
he speaking in pleading, apologetic tones. He looked 
haggard and careworn and utterly fatigued. She was 
cross-examining him as to all the details of the wreck. 


“An’ zo the boat be gone, you zay, and vaather wiih 
his leg broke, too. Tis cruel hard, it is,” and the 
handsome amazon burst into tears. 

Hawkey, who knew her brave heart, was con 
founded. 

“Well, you know, Polly,” he said soothingly, ‘‘yo,, 
will come out better than I shall, after all. You’ve got 
the value of the boat, and your father’s leg isn’t broke 
for ever— he’ll be all right again in a month or two ; 
while IVe lost everything— all gone in the boat And 
as to your father, he will be better looked after in the 
hospital than you could possibly do for him here. I 
saw him safe there before I left him, and promised 
him to tell you all about him. 1 ran some risk in 
doing that, too. I didn’t like the look of some of the 
men about.” 

“And the least you could a’ done, too, Mr. Hawkey. 

I couldn’t think any man so mean ! ” said Polly 
indignantly. 

Polsum had heard as much as he wanted. He 
slipped quietly back and down the ladder to where 
Matson was waiting. 

“ He’s our man,” said he. “ The woman calls him 
Hawkey.” 

“I thought I could not be mistaken,” said Matson. 

“ But now, how do you propose to take him ? Shall 
•we knock at the door and both go straight in ?” 

“No; that won’t work here. He might get out 
while the woman kept us at the door. She’s as good 
as a man, that w'oman ; she’d show fight. If not, Pm 
a bad judge of the sex. No, you go up the ladder 
into the loft ; there is plenty of hay, and you can con- 
ceal yourself behind the door that leads down into the 
sitting-room. You can see and hear everything there, 

I will give you five minutes ; then I will knock at the 
door, and you must give me what help is needed ; or if 
he is quiet, join me outside.” 

Matson did as was arranged, and concealed himself 
at the end of the loft. 

“ You must bide here a while,” he heard the girl 
say. “You have had your chance and lost it this 
time, Mr. Hawkey. I bain’t going nowheres till I 
have a-zeen vaather, and know how ’tis going with 
he.” 

Then Polsum knocked. Polly hastily pushed 
Hawkey into a recess in which hung sundry garments 
covered by an old curtain, and partly hidden by a 
high-backed seat at the fireside. Then she cautiously 
opened the door, 

“ What do ’ce want ? ” she asked. “ Vaather bain’t 
to home.” 

“ I know that,” said Polsum. “ Pve got a message 
for you, miss, from him. He is m the hospital at 
Weymouth with a broken leg, but it has been set, and 
he is doing very well, and would be glad if you would 
bring him some clean things in the morning to tidy 
him up a bit.” 

“ Here, come en, will ’ec, and tell I a little more 
about it. I caan’t rightly make it out. Is his leg 
broke or not ? ” 

“Yes; he is in the hospital at Weymouth.” 

“ How did it happen ? ” 
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“ That I can’t say, but he was brought ashore from 
the Jersey boat. He had a mate with him, though, 
but he went oft in such a confounded hurry there was 
no time to tell him anything. Your father wanted to 
send a message by him, but couldn’t, so I brought it 
instead.” 

“ And very kind of ’ee, too, sir,” she answered. 

Matsoh listened with amazement at the string of 
ready lies on Polsum’s tongue, and wondered how the 
dialogue would end. But Polly was sharp — much 
sharper than Polsum thought— and she was not to be 
caugp^.unawares or betrayed into any indication of the 
fugitive’s close neighbourhood. 

/‘ Yes, ’a looked en as ’a came hwoam, and ’a told 
me vaathcr’s leg was broke, but ’a was quite comfort- 
able now, an’ I wer.not to disturb en till mornen’. ’A 
was rare tired hWlelf, but ’a had a*promised vaather 
or ’a would have a-waited till mornen’ to tell I.” 

“ I dare say he was,” said Polsum sympathetically. 
“ Pray don’t disturb him on my account.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t caddie about en,” said Polly. “’A 
went hwoam an hour or more agone.” 

Matson, in his uneasy retreat above, 
could l:..rdly help laughing at the comedy 
below : the girl and the detective trying 
to outvie—outlie would be the better 
word — each other. But it was no laugh- 
ing matter to the wretched fugitive be- 
neath. 

The talk went on. 

“ 1 must be going,” said Polsum. 

“What on earth is .he going to do 
now?” thought Matson. 

“ I can’t be keeping a lady up at this 
time of night,” continued the detective. 

“ I ought to have been in bed myself 
long ago.” 

“ Well, many thanks to ’ee,” said 
Polly, “ vor comen' in zo late to tell 
I. If vaather wer to home, , I could 
give ’ee a shakedown along with he. 

But won’t ’ee take a drop of some- 
thing hot before ye go ? ” 

“ Why, thankee, miss, 1 don’t mind 
if I do,” said Polsum, wlio was pro- 
longing his supposed departure to 
the utmost. 

Polly mixed him some grog, and 
took care to make it tolerably stiff, 
but declined to take any herself. 

“’Tis not a woman’s drink,” she 
said, “ nor a man’s either, unless he 
knows when to ztop.” 

But, for all that, she took care to 
brew Polsum’s grog with a very 
double allowance of whisky. 

She made some tea for herseif, 
and sat opposite while Polsum was 
sipping his grog. 

“My word,” said he, “this is 
-strong. I think you must have ex- 
ceeded my allowance.” 


“Take a little more water,” she said, reaching 
the kettle. 

But Polsum was too polite for that, 

“Allow me,” ht said, rising, and, taking the k^ki 
from her hand, diluted his grog with a very smal^ 
addition of water. 

As he replaced the kettle on the fire he caught his 
foot in Polly’s dress and stumbled, or pretended 
stumble, for the kettle flew with a straight aim toward 
the curtain behind which Hawkey stood. A 
exclamation of pain was heard. ' 

“You’ve scalded the cat,” said Polly. “I expe^ 
she was lying on the clothes.” 

“My word, I never heard a cat speak like that 
before,” said Polsum. 

Then he rushed forward and pulled the curtain aside. 

“ Hullo, my friend, 1 thought you were fiut asleep 
at home,” said he, as Hawkey, dark-visaged and 
scowling, stood before him. 
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, “What rs that to you ?” he said fiercely, for he was 
now at bay. 

“ Come, Mr. Hawkey,” said Polsum, “ you had best 
tajee things quietlyf You are fairly, caught, you know, 

. though you have given us a rare chase for it.” 

“Am I ?” said Hawkey, with a savage grin on his 
features. “ Not if I know it.” 

^ , Jhe look and the words ought to have warned 
Polsum, for he nearly paid forfeit with his life. As 
Hawkey spoke a click was heard ; a bullet grazed 
Polsum's cheek and smashed itself on the wall. The 
detective rushed forward to seize him, but missed his 
grip, and was gripped instead by his prisoner. Hawkey 
twisted the revolver round so as to cover his antagonist's 
head, and the next instant Polsum would have been a 
(lead man, but as he fired Polly struck up his hand 
and seized his wrist with an iron grasp. 

“ None 0 ’ that here, I tell ’ee. iVe a-done all ’a 
could vor ’ee, but V\l have no murder done here.” 

As she said this she wrested the revolver from his 
grasp, and in a moment more Polsum had the hand- 
cuffs on him. But while this was passing Matson, 
excited by the noise and the shots, the second of 
which penetrated the floor and struck the wall of the 
loft, came stumbling down the rickety staircase, to 
. be collared by Polly and ignominiously thrust against 
the wall. 

“ Hold hard, miss. The gentleman’s my mate, and 
won’t do ye no hjirm ,” said Polsum. 

Then addressing Hawkey, who, pale and glaring 
with rage and fury, was sitting handcuffed in a 
• chair— 

“ I arrest you for forgery on the Bank and on . the 
Wheal Tintinnabulum Mining Company. Here is the 
warrant,” 

“No need,” said Hawkey savagely. ‘ “ I knew 
when we were picked up by the steamer it was all 
up with me. 1 could have shot you dead as you 
sat drinking your grog, and Tm heartily sorry now 
1 didn’t.” 

“ All right, old man,” said Polsum. “ Best for me 
and for you too, you didn’t. As for you, miss ’’—ad- 
dressing Polly— “ I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
I your name, but I owe my life to you, and I most 
' heartily thank you. It was as cleverly done as ever I 
sec. If it hadn’t been for you it’s very little more 
business Mathew Polsum would have done.” 

“ No thanks to me,” said Polly. “ I would a’ done 
as much for any man, an’ I have a-done a deal more 
for he than most ov en”— pointing to Hawkey as he 
sat in the chair — “but I ztop short at murder — nwoan 
o’ that if I know it.” 

i Then Hawkey turned fiercely at her. 

“If you had done what I asked you at first this 
would not have happened. I should have been safe, 
and this man would have had his trouble for 
j nothing.” 

“ Don’t make too sure of that, old man,” sa^d Polsum, 
who was in high spirits at the captifl'e and his escape. 
> “ We haven’t had our eyes off you from the time you 
' came ashore till you entered this house. We should 
' have had you, anyhow.” 


“Would you?” said Hawkey. “I heartily wish 
you had had the chance to try. You wouldn’t have 
caught me, but you v/ould have broken your own 
necks.” 

“ Well, I didden choose to go,” returned Polly, “ and 
leave vaather en thic theare caddie. ’Tis all as one to 
you whether vo’k break their legs or whether they get 
drownded zo long’s you get zaafe off. There be 
vaather; goodness knows when a’ll be well. ’Twer 
no fault of his you didden get across. You wer 
. a-botherin’ to go all the time, but if you’d a-bided 
quiet till weather was smooth, you’d a-done it right.” 

Hawkey made no answer, but sat scowling at her. 
Then, on Polsum’s word, he went off* with hiin to the 
lock-up for the night. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

DELIVERANCE. 

It is said that “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’* 
Davenant had ample opportunity to prove the truth 
of the aphorism. Some time had elapsed since Davies 
had made his statement to the governor, but nothing 
had happened to show that any notice had been taken 
of it. That it had been made he knew by the follow- 
ing Sunday, and for the next few days he was in the 
hourly expectation of being called into the governor’s 
presence to receive his pardon. But day after day 
had passed, and there was no sign of release, and each 
night he went back to his cell, weary and dejected by 
continual disappointment. 

But he was not, after all, forgotten by the authorities, 
to say nothing of one who had him very constantly in 
remembrance. That uncertain memory of his face 
which had haunted Madge ever since their first 
meeting on the slope of the fosse, though she had 
never been able to solve it, was a more potent 
stimulus to her exertions on his behalf than even she 
herself was aware of ; and it was just when. his despair 
was at the worst that those exertions were crowned 
with success. 

At last came the summons to attend the governor in 
his office. From him Davenant learned the sequel of 
Davies’ story— namely, that his former partner was in 
custody, charged with forgery and attempted murder, 
and in consequence that he was required in London 
to give evidence on the trial. He saluted the governor 
mechanically, as if in a dream, and was about to retire 
when the warder stopped him. 

“ Stay,” said the governor kindly ; “ that is not all. 
I have some good news for you. You are not to travel 
as a convict.” 

A great ball seemed to swell in Davenant’s throat 
and to deprive him of speech. 

“Don’t excite yourself,” said the governor, seeing 
his agitation. “ This man, Hawkey, has been ex* 
amined before the magistrate, and the evidence 
already given has satisfied the authorities that you are 
innocent. 1 have received a telegram stating that a 
pardon is on the way, but that you are to hold yourself 
at the disposal of the authorities durinjg the trial. You 
will probably go to London to-day. Until then your 
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time is. your own ; you jure no longer under the prison 
rules.” 

‘Astonished and bewildered at the sudden accom- 
plishinent of his hopes, he begged leave to go to the 
infirmary for a while to collect his thoughts. There 
he found the doctor, who asked cheerily— 

“ You know the news, I suppose ? I knew it 
myself, but it is the governor’s province to inform a 
prisoner.” 

1 knew Davies had made a statement, but it was 
some time ago and I thought it was disregarded. 
When a man is once convicted the balance of doubt 
always goes against him.” 

“True; but in the long run a wrongly-convicted 
man seldom fails to get righted. And you have had 
friends who have worked for you, and effectually, as 
you know to-day.” 

“Do you know who they are?” asked Davenant 
eagerly. “ It is of great importance to me to know.” 

“ It is only a surmise of mine as to their identity, 
and if 1 were sure 1 should not feel justified in naming 
them without their permission. Besides, you arc sure 
to meet them in London.” 

Later in the day came the royal pardon, and 
Davenant was again sent for to receive it. In the 
room was a gentleman whom he recognised as his 
former questioner, Mr. Bax. 

“ It is not often I have such a pleasant duty to per- 
form,” said the governor, as he handed the pardon to 
Davenant. “ You are now a free man, sir, and 1 heartily 
congratulate you that justice has at last been given to 
you. You have borne undeserved punishment as a 
brave man should bear it. You are clear in the eyes 
of the law, and I trust you will soon be as clear before 
the world.” 

“I always thought I should be cleared one day. 
Yet if seems like a dream now that it has actually 
come.” 

“ I must give you a substantial proof that it is not,” 
said Mr. Bax, “by requesting you to change your 
prison dress, which is Government property, for clothes 
that will better suit you. You will find everything you 
want in fhe next room.” 

There Davenant found an outfitter, who speedily 
re-invested him with the ordinary garb of civilisation. 
Then, after a courteous farewell from the governor and 
the staff, he and Mr. Bax entered a carriage waiting 
at the gates and were driven to the station. He looked 
eagerly in the crowd of faces on the chance of seeing 
the one that was always in his menvory, but in vain. 
Only the doctor’s vague hint gave him any hope that, 
possibly, she was one of the friends named by him. 
And if so', she was not in Portland, but in London. 
But for that, it seemed as if leaving the island was 
parting with the last hope. 

On the journey Mr. Bax gave Davenant a brief 
account of the >vay in which his innocence had been 
proved. But he said nothing to enlighten him as to 
the prime cause of those efforts, nor anything which 
served lo identify hU unknown friends with those v/ho 
had started the matter. He warned him that he would 
have to face a severe cross-examination, that the 
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worst construction would be put upon his acts 
motives and of those who were acting in the mattefi 
and that he must refrain from any inquiries until the 
trial was over. And with this Davenant was forced 
to be content. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

A WKLCOMK MKK'lINt;. 

Bv the time that Bax and Davenant had thrashed out 
the two questions as to who were his friends and the 
approaching trial they were very near the end of their 
journey. From Waterloo Bax conducted Davenant 
to quiet lodgings in the respectable but dreary region 
of Bloomsbury, where, for the sake of privacy, he was, 
by Bax’s introduction, known only as Mr. Smith. 

In Bloomsbury he found it true that solitude is not 
so much in the desert as in the crowded streets of a 
great city. Whatever might be the drawbacks of 
Portland, it was not a solitude. There was a certain 
companionship in the faces of the convicts and the 
warders as they met in their daily work, and the oc- 
cupation was of that continuous nature that the solitary 
time spent in the cell with the companionship of books 
was little more than a man might wish to have for 
himself in such circumstances. But he had not spent , 
two days in London, moving about in its vast crowds, 
without feeling himself infinitely more alone.' To walk 
from Bloomsbury to the City through throngs of 
people, not one of whom had the slightest care or 
interest in him, to whom he was of no more account 
than tlie mud on one’s boots, and to not one of whom 
would his existence or his death be of the smallest 
moment, was to realise what solitude really meant. 

He was not, however, without occupation. He had 
to attend at Bax’s offices for a good part of each day, 
going over his own and Freeland’s evidence, some 
portions of wluch he could confirm. The remainder 
of his time he spent in wandering through the crowded 
streets of the City and West End, feeling when he 
returned to his lodgings more lonely than ever. There 
was one compensation in his solitude — no one, at his 
lodgings or elsewhere, evinced the least curiosity about 
him, which saved him the annoyances which would 
have surely followed had his Portland history been 
known. 

In London, as in Portland, he was always on the 
watch for his lost love, but with the same unsuccess. 
But with the remembrance of the doctor’s hint, he 
never flagged in the search, and he walked miles 
through the tiring streets in the faint hope of meeting 
her. It was weary work, and he returned at night 
exhausted and worn out with mental and bodily strain. 
In fact, were it not that Bax’s daily requirements fur- 
nished him with much mental occupation, and that 
the question of his future became more and more one 
of great anxiety to him, he would have given way to 
despondency. But^ one Sunday afternoon, the last 
preceding the trial, which was fixed to commence the 
next day, he found his way westward to Kensington 
Gardens. It was a relief to get oflf the weary pave- 
ment and on to the springy turf, and even to walk 
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under the gaunt trees, now bare of all foliage, was knew instantly as the object of his secret love. She, 

pleasant to him who had been so long without seeing he saw with delight, recognised him at once. So 

a tree. amazed was he that he almost forgot to bow, but 

Though it was a winter afternoon, there was anima- remembered in time. Mrs. Hurst stared, not recog- 

tion and movement in the scene. The walks and nising him, but Madge, whispering, “It is Mr. Davenant, 

glades were sprinkled with people of all sorts and con- aunt,” offered her hand with a frank but kindly greet- 

ditions, moving about in a leisurely way, evidently ing. 

enjoying the air, sharper and fresher here than in the “ 1 am so glad to see you, and in so much happier 

streets, and with the sweet smell of the turf and the circumstances.” 

trees bringing the country into mind. The people, “And I too, Mr. Davenant, added Mrs. Hurst. “I 
too, as Davenant noted with pleasure, were free from did not know you at first, but you will let me add my 

the air of preoccupation and the hurrying pace which congratulations.” 
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marl# tbe week-day crowds in London streets, The -. “ I should hardly, have ventured to bow," sak 

lighfcof the winter sun, sinking in the west, was shining Davenant, “but if you knew how 1 have longed t< 
(Mih the hare boughs of the trees and harmonising thank you for your sympathy with me in those d«1 
.with the deep colour of the interlaced^masses of dusky days you would forgive me. If I had not know 
‘mtniit across the sky. Something in thd Ipok of the that you did not despise a man for wearing a umym] 
MfeXtecalted a f ottland sunset to DavenanVs. mind, dptbes' I should not have dared to speak tp ydl 
'ffino5*i«ctively bfe thoughts flew back to thelsland now", , . 

f ®\kh^ ^ef,'!ield 1‘orliiin the dearest on aiways had the impression that youyretsf^^ 

mS Wioday along a biW walk, h^r ; • Iniipceitt;,^^ “ 

jflhe pksscts-lily, some cd whom t^ yOu, had: been seteased^^^ 

^irtbiro, ahd <^%edhl rror the . '«;Ho!W,:l|d,you asked 

Lrttyhy of facM.h his habit to keep hp.,: , thihkinfTie was getting to the botlpiaefem^M 
But W sound df a, voice a few paces iW front, ' the several curipiis quntidns. poYiAecteaCi^^EH 
familiar' and yet strange, roused him from his reverie, rdtese.', i*My punishment was an awfid'''^J^I|| 

Looking up from the ground he saw, not three yards me,” be continued, “but I cannot understand hw » 

in front of him, two ladies, the younger of whom he has happened that l, .who lost all my friends »b«» I 
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was sentenced, should have gained others more kind 
when 1 had no means of knowing or finding them. I 
did not know your names— I even do not know now, 
although you know me— but I intended to thank you 
with all my heart if ever 1 met you again. But 1 
was getting doubtful whether 1 should ever have the 
chance of doing so.” 

“Our solicitor, Mr. Bax, is engaged in this trial, 
and we have heard very much of it, and of your history 
* in connection with it,” said Mrs. Hurst, interposing to 
save Madge from replying. 

“That partly explains it, then,” he said ; “but it also 
shows how kind you were in condescending to look at 
a felon in his pri^ion dress at a time when, for all you 
knew, I was as guilty as the rest. 1 have seen some 
ladies look horribly scared if I happened to be within 
a dozen yards of them.” 

They were pacing up and down the walk, Madge 
very silent, and leaving Mrs. Hurst to keep up the 
conversation. 

“ It seems a very bold request,” continued Davenant, 
“ to ask your names. I have never had the happiness 
of knowing them.” 

“A very natural one. I am the wife of Doctor 
Hurst of the — th Regiment, in garrison at the Verne ; 
and this is our niece. Miss Drayton. After telling you 
of Mr. Bax, you will not be surprised at our knowing 
your name.” 

“ No, indeed ; but it seems only like another stage in 
a dream. I can hardly believe now that I am not 
really in Portland, and that I shall not presently wake 
and find myself in my cell. In fact, 1 feel as if I could 
hardly be surprised at anything.” 

It has come suddenly on you ? ” said Mrs. Hurst. 

“It has come suddenly, as you say. And yet I 
have been hoping against hope for a good while past. 
But. I suppose that when a thing has been watched 
and waited for so long its coming does always seem 
sudden.” 

“You know the saying, ‘Everything comes to him 
who waits ' ? ” said Mrs. Hurst. “ ‘ Justice/ they say, 
^ has leaden feet, but iron hands,’ as your betrayer is 
finding out by this time. *But come, you have not told 
us yet» Your family, 1 expect, were delighted to see 
you again ?” 

Hurst!” exclaimed Davenant, surprised. 
“ You do not know, then, that I have no relations 
livinff? My mother and sister were all I had, and 
they di^d of grief after my sentence. And of all the 
frio^s^ iitich as they were, that I had in the old days, 
not troubled himself with the fortunes of a 

Saveforj and so far as you will 

nUbw me'tho privilege, I have no friends but you ; and 
^ i ihoii^ not dare to say that if I did riot know how 

fortunately for 
distance, 


jbope you vtill always considei?'tti frleudsi', WIB yw 


come in with us and let me introduce you to my 
husband ? ” 

“ Is Doctor Hurst of the same mind as yourselves?”' 
asked Davenant, hesitating. “You are goodness 
itself to me, but he might object to my company. I 
have scarcely yet lost the prison taint.” 

“ I will answer for him,” replied Mrs. Hurst, smiling. 

“ He is as much your partisan as wc are, only he was 
not so quick in forming his opinion as we were. Men, 
as a rule, are not so quick-sighted as women. Do you 
not think so.^” 

“ I am not surprised that he should be slow to 
believe it,” said Davenant. “ 1 can hardly believe it 
myself sometimes.” 

“ Come in, and you shall Iicar him speak for him- 
self,” said Mrs. Hurst. 

He looked at Margaret Drayton to see if she would 
second the invitation. Only for a moment was his 
. glance returned, but it said, “Come.” 

“ Please forgive me, Mrs. Hurst,” he replied, “if I 
have forgotten good manners. I have hardly shaken 
off prison servility as yet.” 

“We shall forgive it, and you must forget it,” she 
said. 

Then Madge interposed. 

“ You have done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“ How kind you are ! ” he answered, with a grateful 
look in his eyes which brought vividly to her mind 
that first meeting in the fosse. “If you only knew 
what pleasure you are giving me ! ” 

That unsatisfied memory was in both their minds. 
Yet neither spoke of it. Davenant would have tried, 
had he dared, to trace it out. But he shrank from 
putting any questions. He could not recall any 
incident of which he could remind her, and their 
acquaintance was still too new to claim any old 
association, even if he could have proved it. Some- 
thing, too, held Madge back from speaking of it. 
Davenant did not mention it, and it seemed to her 
unmaidenly in such circumstances to ask him first. It 
was a foolish reserve, but if she had had time or op- 
portunity to analyse it, it might have suggested some 
curious questions for self-examination. 

But if Madge was blind as to her own mind towards 
Davenant, and to the almost inevitable consequences 
of such a partisanship as hers, Mrs. Hurst was not 
Without any positive confidences reposed in her, she 
knew almost as much of Madge’s mind as Madge 
herself. She saw very clearly, too, Davenant’s 31^ 
concealed passion for Madge and his disappointm^t 
at her apparent reserve ; and she felt much syiripathy 
for the difficulty which Madge had to face. Hfviiig 
done so much, it was impossible not to do a^ 
treat him with the hospitality of wbiqh .ljt^ SO, 
much in need. But it was hard to do thi${;iinth<Hi^^ 
injudicious encouragement, and Madge’s evident want 
of self-possession added to her perplexity. ' 

'Mrs. was a sensible woman, and her reader 
wit suggested the right course. 

\ ^WJll you come to church with us?” she asked 

"'DiVenant. 

Siost willingly, if I m^ be allowed. Sunday was 
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my happiest day in prison. I always felt less cut off 
from the world then—less like a slave and more like a 
man.” 

*‘Ah !” replied Mrs. Hurst, 1 think some, even in 
the prison, might have been free men if they had only 
known what true freedom is.” 

^ I know what you mean,” he answered. “ Our 
chaplain did his best to show us that freedom. He is 
a good man. Even the best of us all the week felt 
that we were an inferior order of men to the warders 
who had us in charge. But he always talked to us as 
if he were one of ourselves— of course, I do not mean 
in the criminal sense— but he showpd that he could 
feel for us and sympathised with our hard. lot.” 

I know him,” said Mrs. Hurst softly. “ I know he 
is a good man.” 

“1 know he did me good,” said Davenant, “for 


though ! was innocent, yet ohe 
cannot live amongst a rhultitude 
of convicts as one of them with- 
out becoming more or less identi- 
fied with them ; and it was a 
comfort to me that there was one 
man at least in the place who 
could recognise our common 
humanity, even under a convict*s 
jacket.” 

“ Where did you go this morn- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Hurst, sud- 
denly. 

Davenant hesitated, 

“Will you wonder at me,” he 
said, “when I tell you that I 
intended to go, and actually did 
go, to the door of St. Martin’s, 
nd then turned back ? ” 

|“Why?” asked Madge, sud- 
denly breaking a long silence. 

“Because I could not muster 
courage enough to go in. There 
were scores of fashionable, well- 
dressed people flocking in, and 
something of my prison shame 
came over me. 1 felt as though I 
had no right to mix with people 
who had never stood in the dock, 
and probably never would. And 
I thought, too, that possibly solii‘6 
of them might see me in the 
witness-box to-morrow or thfc 
next day and feel insulted that 
1 had ventured to sit beside 
them.” 

“That is a morbid fancy of 
yours, which you should fight 
against, Mr. Davenant,” said Mrs. 
Hurst. 

“ My word, I think he was 
right, Jane,” said the doctor, 
when he was told this. “It is 
just what I should have done in 
the circumstances.” 

Madge said nothing, but there was a tender pity in 
her eyes. Mrs. Hurst rejoined— 

“ Then you will come to church with us to-night ? ” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

DISILLUSION. 

Davenant was in church, sitting at MadgeVside— a 
pleasure which, a few weeks ago, was beyond his 
wildest hopes. But, like most pleasures, the anticipa-, 
tion was greater than the reality. Certainly, he was 
by her side — almost touching her— in the crowded 
church. But that subtle knowledge of each other’s 
feelings which each possessed seemed to divide rather 
than attract them, and caused her to wear an air of 
quiet in'difference which confirmed him in his belief 
that he had assumed too much when he interpreted 
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her sympathy as an indication that she cared for him 
in the only way in which, to a lover, woman’s care is 
worth having. Yet, in spite of that conviction, he 
found himself watching every glance of her eyes and 
listening to every tone of her voice to extract, if he 
could, some reassurance for his sinking hope. 

As they parted at Mrs. Hurst’s door she said to 
him — 

“Have you made any engagements for the pre- 
sent?” 

“Not one; I am hardly likely to be sought out. 
You are kindness itself, but I am puzzled to know why 
you should show me such kindness — mistaken kind- 
ness, I am afraid.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said Mrs. Hurst, when he had gone. 
“ I fear it is going hardly with him now.” 

“It is only natural,” replied Madge. “He will get 
harder by-and-by.” 

“ What is to become of him while the hardening 
process is going on ?” 

“ I cannot tell,” said Madge. “ Do you know, I 
almost think it would have been kinder to leave him 
as he was.” 

“ It is hardly like you, Madge, to say that. But I 
was really astonished to find that he has no rela- 
tives. He speaks as if we were the only friends he 
had.” 

“ How strange it is that 1 always have that yague, 
long-ago remembrance of his face ! And now that he 
is dressed in ordinary clothes it is still more marked. 
Yet I never saw him till we passed him that day in 
the fosse.” 

“ It is strange, but probably only a resemblance to 
some face you have seen, but forgotten. I should not 
speak of it at present if I were you.” 

“ No,” said Madge. 

But that night as Madge was going to bed she said 
to Mrs. Hurst— 

“ Something must be done for him, aunt ; but it 
must be kept secret. He would not take it if he knew. 
Not only that ; I should not wish him to know that I 
had done it.” 

“You are still of the same mind, then, Madge?” 
said Mrs. Hurst, looking steadily into her niece’s 
eyes. 

Madge coloured. 

“ 1 am still of the same mind as to helping him. I 
don’t see that more is involved.” 

“Not necessarily,” rejoined Mrs. Hurst, with an 
emphasis on the last word. 

Nothing more was said, but Mrs. Hurst went to her 
room convinced that njere help was not all that was 
involved in the matter. Madge, too, was vexed that 


her .aunt should imply the possibility of what j^^j 
would not by any means admit to herself. ' ^ ^ 

Davenant, ignorant of Madge’s preoccupation in h^ 
affairs, was very anxious on the same matter, and also 
as. to who was bearing the costs which had been in- 
curred in his release. On one thing he was resolved : 
if the event proved that he was indebted to the Hursts 
for this great kindness— he did not for a moment 
credit Madge with actual responsibility— he would not 
rest till they were repaid. Bax had hinted that in the 
event of Hawkey’s conviction an application for some 
compensation would be tirade to the Treasury, and if 
successful it should be first applied to the payment of 
this debt. This should be done, no matter how it 
might affect his prospects. 

He was quite aware that this resolution was a 
serious matter for him. On the morrow the trial 
would begin ; by the end of the week it would be over 
and the world would have to be faced again. How 
and where he should begin again the battle of life he 
had not the faintest idea. A profession was out of the 
question. For commerce he knew he was utterly unfit 
— his history was a standing proof of that ; as a clerk 
he might gain a living if he could succeed in shutting 
out his prison record from those about him — a contin- 
gency extremely improbable. All these doors were 
absolutely closed. 

One course only seemed open to him, indistinctly 
at first, and at no time free from doubt as to it., 
possibility. If he could enlist in his mother’s name—, 
which, indeed, was his own also, though he had never 
been called by it — if he could thus enlist into a cavalry 
regiment bound for foreign service, there was at least 
a chance of regaining bis lost position. He was above 
the height, a fair rider, and his Portland discipline 
had been far more severe than any to which a trooper 
would have to submit. But there was the doubt— the 
prison record. Would it be an insuperable difficulty ? 
Cavalry commanders, he knew, were particular about 
their men. Many of the privates were gentlemen, and, 
unless he could be sure that his misfortunes would not 
be charged against him, he would not enter, to say 
nothing of the doubt as to whether he could be received 
at all under such circumstances. If this failed there 
was only one thing left — to emigrate as a labourer to 
one of the colonies. 

But he determined to make the attempt. Whatever 
the chance might be, it was worth trying. He would, 
howeyer, take no one into his confidence. Such in- 
quiries as were needful he would make himself. And, 
above all others, he would keepvit from the knowledge 
of the Hursts. 

END or CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
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SOME AUSTRIAN SWEETS. 


H T has been said by an authority, 
that throughout Austria the pud- 
dings have reached the summit of 
perfection ; the same may be said 
of the sweets generally, many of 
which are of such a nature that 
they are as acceptable at one meal 
as another, and serve the purpose 
of a pudding or a cake. Cleanliness is a leading 
feature, and one reads again and again, in directions 
for the making of delicate dishes, that the hand should 
not be used where it can possibly be avoided. The 
use of porcelain utensils in the form of rolling-pins, 
pastry cutters and the like, has much to recommend it. 
Such articles are kept cleaner than when made of wood, 
while the material equals marble in its coolness. 

Tyroler Zelten , — This is a dish that would be cer- 
tain of a welcome, though very cheap, and there are 
many ways of sending it to table. It is first-rate with 
a simple sweet sauce, as a pudding ; and, with butter, 
it may go in either hot or cold for tea. Those who 
bake at home would do well to try it, for any nice light 
yeast dough will form the foundation. Supposing a 
pound and a half of dough, take about half a pound of 
the following materials, mixed : raisins, currants, figs, 
and almonds, the latter in small quantity only ; then 
season well with cinnamon, or any spice to taste, and 
add some grated lemon peel. All the fruits should be 
finely divided, and the mixing should be very thorough. 
This is sometimes baked as a cake, or it may be rolled 
and baked as a pudding. When done, a shiny surface 
is secured by a sprinkling of sugar, and the use of the 
salamander, for appearances are by no means forgotten 
in Austria, and many simple dishes are raised from 
the commonplace to the high class by care in the 
finishing touches. 

Lemon Chandeau, — This sauce is so good with 
almost every sort of sweet that it deserves to become 
a standing dish in any household, and we need scarcely 
say that it is delicious with the above dish. The 
materials are a couple of good lemons, water, four eggs, 
and four ounces of sugar, and it is to the method 
rather than the cost that the success is due. Watch 
an Austrian cook peel those lemons, and you might 
almost read through the rind ; certainly you will find 
it as yellow on the inner as the outer side, but only the 
rind of one will be put in the above sauce. The juice 
is carefully strained, for pips would spoil it ; it is then 
left to blend with water, to make half-a-pint, in a 
covered vessel for .some time. The yolks of eggs go 
next, and the whole is whisked over the fire, and care- 
fully watched that it does not boil. Those who know 
how to make chocolate by the process termed 
“ milling will have no difficulty in making this sa'uce. 
This is ready for serving in the hot state, but as a cold 
sauce there is a further treat in store. The sauce is 
beaten until cool, then the whites of the eggs are put 


in, and what a mass of sauce these materials make ; 
but the eggs must be fresh, and let none cease beating 
the whites until they are stiff enough to bear the 
weight of a raw egg. 

I'liere seems, at first glance, nothing to warrant the 
excellence of a djsh called Dampfnudeln^ for the 
ingredients are homely enough for use in any kitchen ; 
but when one considers the perfection of the flour of 
the country, and the care taken in sieving it, combined 
with the energy that is thrown into the kneading of the 
dough, one begins to understand the delicious lightness 
of these dainties. A pint of flour will make a good 
number ; to it should be put a pinch of salt, and a dash 
of sugar, about an ounce ; the less sugar, the lighter 
the dough ; this fact is undeniable. An ounce of the 
freshest of dried yeast, if one may use such a term, is 
next added, with enough lukewarm milk to make a 
leaven ; then a couple of ounces of butter and two 
eggs must be added, with as much more milk as is 
needed, and the whole left to rise, when, after the final 
kneading, the dough is cut into lumps, which emerge 
from the oven not unlike the penny sponge cakes with 
which wc are all familiar, but so puffed up and so 
brown ; and are not these perfections due mostly to 
the glowing heat of the oven, and the freedom from 
the peeps that a too-anxious English cook will often 
take during the baking process ? We think so. When 
served with a sweet sauce, as they often are, and they 
are just as delicious with jam, the sugar may be left 
out altogether. The salamander, or its substitute, an 
old shovel, gives the last touch to thes^e. 

Here is a very peculiar pudding; only a sort of roly- 
poly made from apples. Are you tired of apple 
puddings, as usually met with 1 If so, try this, and you 
will not shelve it afterwards. The foundation is a plain 
sheet of pastry, but mixed with lukewarm water instead 
of cold, and strewn with bread crumbs that have been 
fried in butter to a dainty crispness. The next layer is 
composed of apples in slices, raisins and currants, and 
the indispensable cinnamon — a spice much favoured 
by the Austrians. This is then rolled and baked, and 
served with dissolved butter poured over it generally, 
but we venture to recommend a nice sweet sauce, 
served apart, as the more enjoyable. Those who will 
take the trouble to fry a few more crumbs to sprinkle 
on the outside when the pudding is dished, will 
probably agree with us that the taste and appearance 
are improved ; but this is an English innovation. 

Next on our list comes a pudding that, judging from 
the materials, is only a batter pudding of the ordinary 
sort, except that there is a good proportion of eggs in 
it ; but we will not pass it over, it is so good as to be 
more like a souffle, but to eat it in perfection the flour 
of the country must be used for it, and a fire-proof 
china dish is required for the baking. A quarter of a 
pound of flour, half-a-pint of milk, an ounce of sugar, 
a saltspoonful of salt, and five eggs. These are the 
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materials ; it is the blending that does most to bring 
about perfection. After beating the flour and milk 
until as smooth as cream, the yolks of eggs are put in, 
with the sugar and salt, and the mixture, left awhile. 
Then the whites are added in the same frothy condition 
above referred to, and there is art in the way in which 
they are mixed in ; a few strokes of the whisk only, 
no beating^ to make them fall again ; and not a moment 
is lost in pouring this delicious batter into the dish, in 
which a couple of ounces of butter have been heated. 

The sight of this makes one hungry, for it equals an 
omelette in appearance. It may be noted that no 
flavouring is mentioned in connection with this dish ; 
there are, however, many suitable ones. Amongst the 
most delicious are vanilla sugar, orange flower water, 
rose water, or any essence of good quality ; but it must 
be remembered that when a liquid of the nature of 
either of these waters is employed the milk should be 
proportionately reduced. We may be pardoned for 
reminding the reader that butter is butter in Austria ; 
no concoction that would be considered unfit for table 
would find a place in such a pudding as this, and the 
eggs would be really fresh. 

A dish that will commend itself to the juvenile 
members of the family is an Aujiaufy made from jam. 
This is nothing more or less than a meringue mixture, 
mixed with jam, of which apricot is favourite. For the 
whites of four eggs, the same number of tablespoonfuls 
of white sugar, and about the same, or a trifle less, of 
jam would be used. The mixing takes some time, a 
little of each being put in the bowl and whisked well. 
When all are used up the mass is piled on a dish, and 
a goodly pile it makes ; then baked, or we might say 
dried, in the oven, so slow is it, until a pale brown. It 
is eaten hot or cold ; in the latter form it is a good 
dish for a children's party, eaten of course in 
moderation. 

Speaking of the children reminds us of a dainty 
Snow Cake, Butter, sugar, and flour, in equal weights, 
are wanted for this, and for twelve ounces of the 
mixture the whites of four eggs ; the best flavouring 
for it is grated lemon peel. The ordinary method of 
creaming the butter and sugar is followed, the flour is 
sifted in by slow degrees, and most carefully blended 
(you will not find an Austrian cook beating it), the 
eggs, beaten to a snowy pile, are put in with the same 
light touch, and when baked with care there are few 
more delicious cakes than this. Those who would like 
a novel pudding should try this hot, with the lemon 
sauce above ; the combination is first-rate, and in this 
case we advise that the sauce be poured over the cake, 
to soak it a little. A cake similar to the above is 
composed of equal parts of corn flour and wheaten 
flour. Another owes its goodness to a mixture of 
potato i^our and wheaten flour; by the latter we 
refer to the fine flour of Austria. 

Here is an old friend, with a very new face, in the 
shape of Potato Pudding, In some cases there may 
not be much in a name, but those who may try this 
will own that there is a good deal in method. But the 


’♦mixing! Wc dare not venture to give this in thif 
original, for who can give the hour demanded for the 
blending of the materials ? Well, we have found it so 
excellent when made in less than half the time that we 
make no apology for the deviation. The materials are 
a quarter of a pound of mashed potatoes, the same 
weight of sugar, and four whole eggs, with the yolks 
of four more for a first-class pudding ; but the four 
alone will bring about very good results if the potatoes 
be increased by an ounce, and a tablespoonful or two 
of milk be put in. The dryness of the potatoes is of 
primary importance, and if they are not sieved the 
pudding will be but a poor substitute for the original. 
The best way to make this is to whisk the ingredients 
until they resemble a thick custard, or thin batter. 
The flavouring is a matter for the individual, and so is 
the sauce ; a very good one is made from thin melted 
butter, with a nice jam or fruit jelly mixed in, or some 
fruit syrup is just as good. The mould should be 
thickly buttered, and coated with bread crumbs ; and 
the oven should be gentle. 

A sweet famed through Austria is made from a 
mixture of chocolate, bread crumbs, sugar, eggs, 
almonds and spice. The peculiarity consists in the 
unpeeled condition of the almonds. We must say 
that, having tried this in both forms, we give the 
preference, both on the ground of flavour and digestion, 
to the peeled almonds of every-day life, A very nice 
sweet of this sort is to be had from four eggs, to two 
ounces each of the other materials; but many will* 
increase the sugar to four ounces, and the varieties of 
spices that are used are many. Cinnamon with nutmeg 
is a favourite, but we prefer the old combination of 
vanilla and almonds, which perhaps many have never 
tried, for one would hardly think that the result would 
be good ; but it is, in our opinion. This wants careful 
baking. 

Cherry Cake must close our list, and it is an excellent 
illustration of a cake and pudding in one. About a 
pint of bread crumbs will form the basis of a good- 
sized one, and to them should be added half their 
weight of fine sugar, three eggs, the chopped peel of 
half a lemon, and a generous handful of ripe cherries, 
the darker and jujeier the better. For this, half an 
hour's beating is demanded, and at the last the whites 
of two more eggs should go in. The custom of adding 
some of the eggs at the end, and with the whites 
separately whisked, is almost universal, and those who 
are inclined to begrudge the trouble, or think there is 
“nothing in it,” a term we have often heard, should 
note the difference in size and lightness of a pudding 
so made, and one to which the eggs are added in the 
ordinary manner. This is baked in a buttered mould 
lined with bread crumbs, and served hot or cold, and 
with sauce or without. This principle, we may say in 
conclusion, may be carried out with other fruit as well 
as cherries. We have an idea that damsons would 
yield a delicious dish of this sort ; and wc are sure 
that any fruit juice, boiled to a syrup with sugar, and 
served as sauce, will recommend itself. 



THE USURPER. 



^HE central figure 
in Whitchurch 
was Grandfather. 
The squire, the 
vicar, the Hon. 
Thursby, M.P. for the 
division, Mr. Gadd, 
the saddler who 
played the organ in 
church, and Evan 
Davis the regular 
pedlar or tallyman, all 
enjoyed a certain 
share of notice due to the meretricious glamour of 
position ; but Grandfather’s importance was the 
genuine outcome of his own personality — a peculiar 
and inalienable right, arising from the fact that he 
was over ninety-seven years of age and had all his 
teeth, except the second incisor on the left side, 
which had been knocked out in a row at the time of 
the Great Charter.” 

The “ Great Charter,” by the way, shed an additional 
glory on Grandfather ; for in the mind of Whitchurch 
the past was the past, one, homogeneous and indi- 
^visible ; and this episode in Grandfathers life was 
spoken of indifferently as the “time of the Great 
Charta,*’ and the “ Signing of Magna Charta ; and 
Grandfather, King John, the Chartists, and the 
barons, Westminster and Runnymede were all 
factors in the same event. There were some who 
went so far as to aver that it was Grandfather himself 
who actually signed the corner stone of English 
liberty. 

There were seven or eight other grandfathers in 
Whitchurch, but these were simply 
grandfathers with a small g. bearing 
the appellation merely as a recogni- 
tion of relationship and not as a 
honorific title or rank. 

Grandfather was niade much of ’by 
everybody. It was looked upon as 
bad form to use a new brand of snuff 
or tobacco without going through the 
ceremony of asking his opinion of it 
at the start, and this law was rigidly 
observed alike by the vicar and the 
pedlar. All visitors who came to the 
village to fish, or sketch, or what not, 
were presented to Grandfather, and 
expected to inquire of him how he 
had contrived to keep himself in such 
wonderful preservation, and what he 
thought of the present generation. 

As might be expected of one whp 
had been in existence at the time of 
the Battles of Cape St. Vincent and 
Marengo and Trafalgar, of the Penin- 


sular War, of George III.’s Jubilee, of the Thistlcwood 
Conspiracy, and Lord Byron and the Repeal of the 
Test Act, he had a fund of anecdote connected with the 
past— only the anecdotes were unconnected with such 
national events as those. His reminiscences were of 
more personal and intimate interest : he remembered 
his father’s pigs getting loose in the summer of 1804, 
and treading down old Northway’s grandfather’s grow- 
ing wheat, and getting into Widow Riggleston’s 
kitchen and very nearly trampling on the baby, which 
gave Mrs. Riggleston such a turn that she married the 
Chumford Market carrier, though she had only been 
a widow five months, and took to wearing false hair ; 
he remembered the Chumford carrier being put in the 
stocks in 1819 (after he had settled down in the drapery 
line at Whitchurch) for smashing a fly on the parson’s, 
wife’s bonnet during morning service, having always 
been of an absent turn of mind ; he recollected Bill 
Baker’s grandfather being transported and coming 
back with a glass eye ; and a host of other events in 
the history of Whitchurch. 

With the exception of one or two little exciting 
episodes— such as being kidnapped by a press-gang, 
and escaping the next night in the neighbourhood of 
Chumford Market without taking a part in any san- 
guinary naval engagement ; and as getting that tooth 
knocked out in the Chartist row on the occasion of 
Grandfather’s only visit to London— Grandfather had 
spent his life tilling the fields and listening to the 
song of the skylark, which had continued to sing to 
him unmoved by the escape of Bonaparte from Elba, 
or even the repeal of the Corn Laws ; in fact, the lark 
appeared to know almost as little about these matters, 
as Grandfather himself. 



THE PAUSE LASTED NEAKLV THREE MINUTES” (/. 781), 


The Usurper. 



Grandfather was an affable old gentleman, especially 
when surrounded by his courtiers, and would never 
have thought of refusing to show the stump of the lost 
incisor. There was a reading-room in the village, 
where many 6f the males collected of an evening ; but 
it was beneath the dignity of Grandfather to attend 
there, and his receptions were held at his grand- 
daughter’s cottage. 

He sat in the chair of honour — a chair with arms to 
it — on the side of the fire furthest from the draught ; 
and Jem, the carpenter, had made a little shelf close to 
his elbow to hold his tobacco-box and his white mug 
with a blue tree growing upon it ; and his knobbly 
walking-stick and knitted comforter hung up beside 
his head. The miller would send him round the 
Chumford Mercury every Saturday evening ; for 
GrSndfather could still read, with the aid of his big 
horn-rimmed spectacles, as well as ever — that is, he 
could spell out easy words and piece them together 
with more or less success when they had not too many 
difficult words intruding between them and 
complicating the solution. He confined his 
reading to home affairs — the price of sheep 
and turnips at Chumford Market, the sum- 
moning of the local dairyman for watering 
his milk, or the rebellion at the workhouse ; 
for he had no sympathy with foreign aflfjurs 
— that is, for events which happened in 
London or Birmingham, or other remote 
parts. 

Jenny Wilson, Grandfather’s grand, 
daughter, was the wife of Seth Wilson the 
miller’s carter ; and most attentive were 
both Seth and Jenny to him, and infinitely 
proud of his ninety-seven years and his set 
of teeth with only one little gap and his 
historical reminiscences. They drew out 
these reminiscences delicately with such words as — 

“Ah, Grandad ! there must be a whole lot o’ things 
as you could tell us about as happened years and 
years ago, if you had a mind to.” 

And then would follow the Story of the Proruptivc 
Pigs, or the Narrative of the Convict and the Glass 
Eye, followed by subdued murmurs of applause. 


his teeth and ^ited expectantly, pretending^ all the 
while to be absorbed in the singing of the kettle on 
the fire ; but there was an agitation in his fingers 
which caused the tip of his pipe-stem to collide with 
the quays in warping out of dock between the first 
incisor and the dog-tooth. 

The pause lasted nearly three minutes. It wrtS a 
period of intense mental strain for Grandfather ; 
nervous expectation complicated by doubt gave way to 
acute misgiving, as the remark, “ Ah, Grandad f etc.,” 



But a great and terrible change was to fall upon the 
household. One day there was born into the family a 
minute Wilson with pink paws and no hair or teeth. 
From the moment of its arrival a vague misgiving 
appeared i^n the eye of Grandfather, and he was 
seen to shake his head very slowly and doubtfully for 
the rest of that day ; and when, that evening, one-fifth 
of Whitchurch dropped in to congratulate the new 
Wilson, the doubt eliminated itself from Grandfather’s 
eye, leaving an undiluted conviction of realised 
calamity. 

That evening Grandfather waited, slowly puffing at 
his pipe, for the remark commencing, “ Ah, Grandad ! 
there must be a whole lot o’ things” ; but the jubilant 
converse about the chubby new Wilson went on almost 
unflaggingly. At length, however, there came a pause, 
and Grandfather took his long ciay out of the gap in 


“THK VICAR PASSED QUICKLY INTO THE COTTAGE ’’ {p, 782). 

failed to strike upon his car ; and when, finally, the 
babble broke out again with the remark : “ Bigger 
’ands an’ feet than wot Mrs. Jellicoe’s little Ebenezer’s 
wos, I do believe ; and ’e was a regler strapper, in a 
manner o’ speakin’ ! ” the tip of Grandfather’s pipe 
made three disastrous failures at getting into dock 
again, and then went in with a rush, and nearly down 
Grandfather’s throat. 

From that moment the old gentleman retired within 
himself and locked the door ; he was a changed 
Grandfather. He gradually edged his chair round 
until he sat with his face toward the knitted comforter 
and his back to the company ; and when, for some 
considerable time, the company did not appear to 
notice the change, the cup of Grandfather’s bitterness 
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was full uid be bad b^md a/fedKe and a tniaain- 
thrope. ; / 

That night the comj^nf 4<;tuaH)r Wpamed without 
a single call for hfetcwritar anccdbte, and (Jrandfather 
could not for the life of him convince himself that it 
was not all a bad dream. For a good half-hour after 
the guests had departed he sat bolt upright in his 
chair, with his nose close to the knitted comforter ; but 
it appeared to be a Job*s comforter, for he got more 
and more gloomy. He was dethroned and deposed ; 
he was no , longer Grandfather with a big G, but 
simply a puny, commonplace grandfather with a little 
g : a mere relation— an object which he had always 
held in tolerant contempt. 

Next day a further shock fell upon the old gentle- 
man. In front of the cottage there was a little garden 
which had been for years his triumph and pride, for he 
cultivated it himself. In other words, he pottered 
about it, pulling up a dandelion here and a plantain 
there, and snipping the rose-trees and layering the car- 
nations — in his own way ; and, owing to the vigilance of 
the vicar^s gardener, the old gentleman’s performances 
had really no visible destructive effect. 

At odd times when Grandfather was out of the way 
the vicar’s gardener would slip in and put things right, 
replacing such plants as Grandfather’s horticultural 
method had seriously damaged, and doing all the 
forking-over and digging ; and when he had gone 
Grandfather would toddle out with a little hoe, and 
. make little scratches here and there in the soil, and 
occasionally scratch up a pansy or an aster which 
were easily re-planted by the gardener. Everybody 
had shown ecstatic admiration of the results of Grand- 
father’s skill and industry, particularly the vicar. 

But on this fatal morning, while Grandfather was 
skilfully pulling up a carnation in mistake for abutter- 
cup, the vicar passed in through the garden with a 
mere amiable salute to him. Where was the customary 
look of admiring surprise ? Where was the customary 
remark — 

“ Why, Grandfather, you’ve made your garden quite 
a Paradise ! Upon my word, you’re more successful 
than ever ! ” ? 

The vicar passed quickly into the cottage — Ae had 
come to see that new baby ! 

The catastrophe had fallen upon Grandfather in all 
its tremendousness ; his bosom was torn by a war of 
mingled emotions, all of the bitterest description- 
mortification, shame, anger, lofty contempt, resent- 
ment. He dropped the small hoe and the carnation 
on the path — on the very middle of the neat path — 
and left them there. He took this step deliberately 
and of set purpose — did the thing without haste and 
with the full knowledge of what he was doing— and 
then he stumped into the cottage, passed through the 
kitchen— where the vicar was admiring the baby— 
without a word ; and, keeping his back to everybody as 
much as he could, locked himself in his own little 
room. 

For the rest of that day Grandfather refused to come 
out. His dinner was placed on the floor outside his 
door; and when the placer had retired he took it in. 


It was now too late to withdraw from the course he 
was pursuing, even had he wished to : he had com- 
mitted himself to it. The very fact that the hoe and 
the plant must have been already found on the middle 
of the path would by this time be the ,talk of the place 
—stay, would it be the talk of the place, or would the 
new baby f 

At the thought Grandfather’s cup of bitterness 
overflowed. 

From that day he set himself steadily to forget* his 
historical reminiscences of Whitchurch ; every evening 
he edged his chair round until he sat with his nose 
nearly touching the knitted comforter, and puffed at 
his pipe in silence. On the third evening they 
brought the baby and gave it to him to hold. Taking 
it silently, he held it away right at the end of his knees ; 
but his gaze was steadily averted and turned iqto the 
comforter. 

To have looked at it even for an instant would 
have seemed like acknowledging, to some extent, it$ 
right to the place it had seized in so tyrannical and 
unscrupulous a manner ; and he was resolved, although 
they might compel him to give it physical, to afford it 
no moral support in the course it had seen fit to adopt. 
Once, indeed, while the infant’s attention was directed 
elsewhere. Grandfather did glance furtively at it to 
ascertain the effect of his uncompromising policy upon 
its mind ; but there was no discernible effect. 

The infant was stolidly contented ; indeed, a settled 
expression of smug satisfaction at its complete reduc- 
tion of the old gentleman’s pretensions occupied its 
features. It made, certainly, no vaunting demonstra. 
tion of triumphant vanity, circumstances rendering 
that quite superfluous ; but, on the other hand, there 
was no sign of consideration for the feelings of the 
conquered, no shadow of compunction. 

If anything was needed to complete the chagrin of 
the old gentleman it was this placid attitude of the 
infant ; and when he had nursed it — always at arm’s 
length— for three consecutive evenings, he was, on the 
fourth evening, missed from his chair ; and, on search 
being made, he was found at the reading-room, whither 
he had conveyed the hat, the comforter, his long clay, 
and his white mug with the blue tree on it. 

Grandfather had settled upon his course, and it was 
a most decided one : he had practically washed his 
hands of Whitchurch and the surrounding neighbour- 
hoods ; he declined to puli up another weed— or car- 
nation— in the front garden, which was left to the 
secret efforts of the vicar’s gardener, and— greatly to 
the puzzlement of Grandfather— did not visibly suffer. 

Further, he now began to entirely ignore the local 
news in the Chumford Market Mercury^ and launched 
out recklessly into such foreign items as did not seem 
to contain too many long words. 

When the glamour of the infant Wilson began to die 
out, Grandfather recognised his growing opportunity 
for revenge ; and one evening, about two months after 
the infant’s arrival, as the old gentleman sat in the 
reading-room. Bill Widgeon suddenly left off beating 
his regular tattoo with bis pipe on his teethj and 
said— 
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** I’d be swore, Grandfather, as you could tell a 
power 0’ things as ’as took place in Whitchurch ! ” 
There was a lurid gleam in Grandfather’s eye as he 
thrned it slowly upon the man, and said— 

“ Don’t you go a-asking me about Whitchurch. I 
don’t know nothing about Whitchurch. It’s a sort of a 
place, is Whitchurch, as I didn’t never think much of— 
th^t^s wot Whitchurch is. There’s some as seems to 
think there ain’t no other place in the world beside 
Whitchurch, wich is jest wot there is. Wy, look in this 
’ere paper— ’ere’s London, and ’ere’s Rooshia, and 
’ere’s Money Market (as I dessay is a sight bigger 
than Chumford Market, though it ts a furrin place), 
and ’ere’s Bom-bay, and West Ham, and all manner ; 
so don’t you go a-talkin’ about Whitchurch to 
Well, in another month or so the Infant- Wilson 






“FOUND THE OLD MAN LYING ON THE PATHWAY” (/». 784). 

at the grocer's ; and in the middle of his fourth month 
his mother was getting anxious about him. 

Grandfather had not been seen at the reading-room 
for a week ; and when the doctor came from Chum- 
ford Market he found Grandfather in his chair of 


Excitement had died out, and the prospect of enter- 
tainment for the village was gloomy indeed ; for 
Grandfather was inexorable, and there were no more 
reminiscences forthcoming. Meanwhile, the infant 
Wilson had been growing robustly and floridly, and 
his Herculean strength and his intelligence at three 
months old were the marvel for several doors each 
way along the street. 

But Grandfather, at the reading-room, had his own 
word to say about all that ; in fact, he had evidently laid 
himself out to undermine, by slander and insinuation, 


honour, nursing the infant. 

“ He don’t seem near so easy with anybody as with 
Grandfather,” Jenny explained ; “ and Grandfather, he 
can’t hardly be got to give ’im up.” 

Next time the doctor came the small Wilson was 
tucked up in the chair of honour (which was com- 
modious, and made an admirable cradle), while the old 
gentleman was preparing its pap. 

“ We can’t git him to allow no one to make its pap 
but hisself,” said Jenny ; “ and surely baby do seem 
to take to it kinder when Grandad makes it.” 


the growing reputation of the Usurper. 

When it comes to beginnin’ to notice,” he said, 
with impressiveness, “ wy, wot some folks calls 
noticing, other folks doesn’t j and as for that, there 
was Bill Baker’s great-aunt Liza’s little boy as began 
to notice wen he was five days old, and he went out 
somewhere in West India at the age o’ fifty-three ; and 
one day he fell off the top of a West India pine, and 
broke ’is neck, he did, so that’s wot comes o’ noticin’ 
too soon.” 

But early in his fourth month young Wilson did not 
seem to be getting on quite so well ; he did not con- 
tinue to require extra four-ounce weights in the scale 


But young Wilson got worse, and things began to 
look serious. Grandfather had forgotten all about 
foreign parts as well as about Whitchurch now — all 
about everything but the Usurper ; and every now 
and then, when nobody was looking that way, he 
would go and give his eyes a hasty little rub with the 
knitted comforter, which, being wool, only smeared a 
damp mark on his cheek-bones. 

The old gentleman had very little sleep indeed — 
apparently none at all — for the baby required constant 
attention ; and he was never easy in his mind when 
he received it from other hands ; he always felt sure 
something would go wrong. 
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And a few weeks after that Jenny Wilson unpicked 
the yellow daisies frdpi her bonnet and put a piece of 
crape in their place ; and the vicar’s ^ife came and 
sat with her nearly all day, holding her hand. 

For many hours Grandfather sat in Tiis chair, staring 
into the fire, with the comforter clenched, a hard 
lump, in his hand ; and when a hot piece of coal fell 
from the fire to his end of the liearth there seemed to 
fall upon it a something which made a slight hiss, and 
sent up a tiny wreath of steam. 

But the next day Grandfather seemed to wake up ; 
he busied himself about the house putting little things 
tidy, and at short intervals returning to Jenny, who sat 
stitching, and patting her head. 

All this time he said nothing, nor the next day ; 
but the day after that he was pottering round the 
cabbage-garden at the back, when he stopped suddenly, 
and rubbed liis head as if taken with an idea, and 
then be turned and toddled back indoors to Jenny, 
and took" her hand and shook it, nodding and 
smiling. 

“He ain’t gone, Jennie, my gal,” he said — “not for 
good. He’s a-coming back — maybe in a day or two ! ” 

Jenny only stared at him in a puzzled manner, shook 
her head, and turned away. 

That evening, when tea-time came, Grandfather did 
•not appear ; he was not in his room and he was not 
at the reading-room. He could not be found that 
•night, although Seth and Jennie and a dozen others 
searched everywhere for him. No one had seen him 
go away. 

Next morning they* renewed the search with great 


anxiety, and Seth went over to Chumford to see if the 
old man had by any chance wandered there ; but he 
was not found. It was early October now, and the 
weather was chilly and the days were shortening. 

And in the morning of the fourth day young Joe 
Baker, going to his work across the field by the canal, 
found the old man lying on the pathway ; and by his 
side, close under hts arm, lay a bundle. 

Grandfather was lying in his shirt-sleeves ; and the 
bundle consisted of his rough coat, and inside that a 
shawl, and inside that the knitted comforter, and 
snugly rolled up in the comforter— a baby about four 
months old. 

The baby was hearty enough, but Grandfather had 
to be carried home. As they took him in through the 
kitchen, he opened his eyes and said feebly — 

“ He’s come back, my gal ! ” 

Jennie stared in a bewildered way at the infant in 
the comforter, then laid it down in the chair of honour 
and looked after Grandfather. For several days' 
Grandfather said nothing at all, for he lay unconscious, 
like a log ; but wKtfn the doctor from Chumford came 
in on the fifth day the old gentleman feebly opened 
his eyes, and grinned, and murmured : “ Wh’d I tell 
yer.^ Ain’t he come back.^” And after that tliey 
began to think he would never say anything r 
Jennie and Seth consulted over the unk*^<^y upon 
and looked at it from every side, and cc-^^* 
but nothing much came of the consultt"®^» ^ settled 
quite certain that nobody knew whenct^P^^^® reduc- 
tion had come, and all inquiries faile?^^upied its 
glimmer of light upon the mystery. 
new-comer was washed and dressed and attendecTCj ; 
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and as he could hot be put away in a cupboard or 
hung on a peg until his rightful owners should come 
along, he necessarily became part of the family circle 
for the time being. 

Very slowly the old gentleman grew strong enough 
to leave his bed and crawl down to the chair of hohour, 
and there he would sit and watch Jennie nursing the 
Importation, which had visibly augmented in bulk 
since its arrival. Didn’t I tell ’ee he’d come back ?” 
he would repeat now and again, at first with an 
occasional secfet application to the unabsorbent com- 
forter ; then, for a period, with a slow and reflective 
nod ; and again, after a time, with a grin of content. 
And the search for the Importation’s rightful owners, 
having no result, gradually died a natural death, until 
it was almost forgotten that he had ever had any 
rightful owners ; and one day, when Jennie got down 
her bonnet to go out, it was observed that the yellow 
daisies were back again in it. ^ 

It was hopeless to ask Grandfather for any solution 
of the mystery as to how he had obtained possession 
of that baby ; the moment the subject was broached 
he became as blank and devoid of intelligence as a 
post, blandly shaking his head and grinning as if he 
were totally unconscious of the existence of any baby ; 
but when the Importation was beginning to get about 
quite skilfully on his own feet, the vicar was having a 
pipe all alone with Grandfather one evening, and the 
latter seemed to be debating some very knotty point 
within himself. Reappeared to be dragged two ways 
by acute indecision, and kept scratching his head, and 
rubbing his chin, and glancing furtively at the vicar. 
At length he reached over, and touched the vicar’s 
knee with a knobbly finger. 

“I’m a-getting pritty old, and I shan’t be ’er^wery 
long now, and— theer, bless me if I don’t tell yer ! I’ll 
trust yer not to mention it to nobody, sir ; for it’ll do 
no good, but on’y worrit her,” he said. W’ere I got 
’im— that’s wot’s on my. mind to tell yer. Well, it’s 
jest this— I stole ’im : tha^s what I done ! Like this 
it happened. 1 dunno ’zackly, but I’d gotten a kind o’ 
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notion that I’d find ’im if I started off for to do it ; so 
I jest sneaks out and ’obbles off through Chumford an’ 
Churlford, an’ acrost the common, and along and 
along till I gits *|o the Portsmouth Road. Mighty 
sfow I went, for I hadn’t done much on my legs these 
twenty year,’though they was tough ’uns onst. Well, 
J was a-settin’ on a pile o’ stones be the side of the 
Portsmouth Road, when along came a man and a 
woman, and the woman was a-carryin’ a babby ; and 
the moment I set eyes on that babby, ses I, ‘That 
there’s ’im as I’m a-lookin fur 1’ 

“ Well, the woman was a-carryin’ that babby care- 
less like, as yer might ha’ said she didn’t care for the 
bother of it ; and wen they come up I passed ’em the 
time o’ day, and ses I, ‘ That there babby o’ yourn do 
seem to be a worrit to yen’ And she ses, * It ain’t no 
babby o’ mine ; it’s my sister’s as died last week at 
Guildford,’ she ses. ‘And I promised as I’d take it 
with me ; and maybe there’ll be plenty for it to eat in 
Dakota, if we ever gits there ; but it’s the worrit o* my 
life on the road, and a puzzler to know ’ow to feed it, 
not knowing much about babbies myself.’ 

“ Well, sir, I ses to myself as I meant ’aving that 
there babby ; so I trudges along with the woman and 
her ’usband till we comes to a farm, and they asked for 
to be allowed to sleep in an outhouse for the night. 

“ Then I pretends to say good-bye to ’em ; but I 
’ung about behind the hedges till I thought it was all 
right ; then I sneaks into the barn without my boots, 
and they was both a-snorin’ like good ’uns, and the 
babby a-laying in the woman’s shawl aside of her ; 
and so I nips him up quiet and his bottle o’ milk, and 
sneaked out and put on my boots, and trudges to’rds 
home ’ere. 1 was pritty well done up, that I was ; but 
I managed to scramble along somehow (for, you see, 1 
didn’t want to go to sleep, for fear of the blessed babby 
freezin’, or somethink), till I didn’t know no more 
about ennythink, and they found me in that thcer 
field. 

“ I stole ’im, sir — that’s wot I done ; and I’ll trust 
you not to tell ^er nor nobody.” 

J. F. Sullivan. 


MODERN CRICKET. 

A TALK WITH MR. C. W. ALCOCK, SECRETARY OF THE SURREY COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. 

BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


** I sing not of t^ie tented field* but of the grassy sward, 

Where England’s champions, flannel*clad, brown-browed, of shoulders broad, 
Meet in fair fray.**— /’w/irA. 


IK'iliL'ir^HlS is one of the most serious of the 
MS many serious conversations that I have 
tjj held in my life. Cricket— to the cricket 
enthusiast — is a religion, it is^not a mere 
game. And the popular secretary of 
the Surrey County Cricket Club, Mr. C. W. Alcock, is 
above all things an enthusiast where cricket is con- 
ceoned. He was at Harrow just when Harrow w'as 
eii 


at its best, leaving the school when Dr. Vaughan 
resigned the Headmastership in 1859 . 

He is a thorough, good, alLround sportsman, an 
adept at most English games ; a tall, broad-shouldered 
man with iron-grey hair, a thick grey moustache, and 
keen, kindly eyes, a typical Englishman in short, with 
all an Englishman’s enthusiasms, and perhaps many 
of an Englishman’s prejudices. He is a believer in 
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cricket not merely as a simple game, a recreation, but 
as a great educational principle. He sees in the 
devoted cricketer a sound and able-bodied man, a 
patriot, a dean-living, straight-going specimen of man- 
hood ; he regards cricket as a means whereby England 
and her Colonies can be knitted and \yelded together 
as they could not be by all the policy and all the 
theories of Imperial Federation put together, and he is 
not far wrpng. 

Cricket is essentially a manly, healthy game, and 
the cricket field a place where all classes of the com- 
munity can meet with but one subject in common 
between them. The ethical intent of cricket, there- 
fore, is by no means overlooked by this enthusiastic 
upholder of the great national game. 

The room in which we sat formed one of a handsome 
suite in the pavilion at the Oval. Great open 
windows admitted a flood of summer sunshine, and 
the pleasant sound of the batting was heard now 
and again, and the old familiar cry came floating in— 

“Well hit, sir ; well hit, indeed. Run it out,” the 
cry we all know so well ; and every now and again as 
he talked to me Mr. Alcock would start up from his 
seat to watch the progress of the game, with a pleasant 
apology for doing so. 

“ You really must forgive, me,” he would say, but 
long as I have played cricket, I never can sit and 
watch a game in silence,” and he would applaud as 
vigorously as the rest of those who .were seated round 
the sunny field looking on at the game. 

A big photograph of the ground on the day of the 
Australian match in 1888 very specially attracted my 
attention. 


, What a tremendous crowdi*' I iaid^ ^>urely that is 
thebigjgest you everhad ? ” 

“No,” be said, “I don't think so. The biggest 
crowd we ever had was on Bank Holiday last year, 
when we passed in 30,760 people. The total for the 
three days— Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday — was 
63,763. The popularity of the game is growing 
tremendously, and especially amongst the working 
classes. Take, for instance, the attendance yesterday 
— Whit Monday. It was our second eleven against 
Bedfordshire, quite a minor match, and yet we had no 
less than 2,000 people present ; we would not have had 
more at the great Surrey and Notts match fifteen 
years ago. Nowadays, for a big match like that, we 
expect at least 25,000.” 

“And do you think that the working-classes are 
as fond of the game itself as they are of looking 
at it ?” 

“ Emphatically I do,” was Mr. Alcock's reply. “ The 
game is becoming Very popular amongst them. I 
judge from my own district in Richmond, where we 
have a very good working men's cricket club. There 
is a tendency to play far more than there used to be, 
and I consider it is a great education for them in every 
possible way.” 

Whilst he was speaking I was wandering round the 
room, looking at the pictures, one of which, 
representing a number of men in the costume of the 
last century, specially attracted my attention. Under- 
neath it was the date 1785, and the legend, “Laws of 
the Noble Game of Cricket, as established at the 
Star and Garter, Pall Mall, by a committee of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen.” 

It would be an attractive exhibition indeed that 
could be formed from a collection of all the pictures 
whiclf are devoted to the illustration of cricket. The 
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Modern Cricket. 


ol4»tiiiie p!)Cture$ Rft numerous ftnd deeply interesting, 
^nd nothing would so well illustote the progress the 
g^me hes made and the curioua developments it has 
undergone since the very early day when the bat was 
little more than a policeman’s bdton, or the later days 
when it resembled the bat that is used by the American 
base-ball player of to-day. 

A picture of a match at the Oval in 1848 represented 
the batter with a tall hat upon his head, reminding 
one of the old-fashioned engraving of James Lilly- 
white with the ball in his hand and a white, carefully- 
brushed “topper” on his head. There also was an 
engraving of the Great Jubilee Match played at Lord’s 


of Public School cricket and of the ihfhteOcofltfrlStlii*' 
Public Schools upon cricket generally. 

“ Well,” he replied, “ it is ratJier difficult to,say^ OflP? 
hand. 1 don’t see'much of the Public Schools bn tho 
cricket field, but of this I am quite^ certain, that the 
Public Schools very materially influence the cricket of 
the day. For instance, the Gentlemen of England 
come mostly from ' the public schools ; they were 
almost all in the University elevens. Of late years, 
too, the second-class public schools, having ip^istcrs 
who are specially interested in cricket, haye fumished 
some wonderfully good players. The teaching of 
H. H. Stephenson Uppingham brought out D. Q. 



WELL FIELDED AT FOmT. 

(From a photograph by R. W, Thomas^ Cheabsido.) 


between the North and the South on Monday, July to, 

1837. 

A portrait of an old man much pleased me ; “ for,” 
said Mr. Alcock, “ that is a portrait of old Absolon, . 
who is seventy-six years of age, and who got ten 
wickets only last week in a match in which he was 
playing.” 

Two interesting trophies stood upon the mantel- 
piece— two cricket-balls silver-mounted, and upon one 
was engraved — 

Surrey v. Sussex. 18S5, Surrey scored 631 off this ball. 

And upon the other — 

Surrey v. Yorkshire. May, x886. Surrey won by twenty-seven 
runs. 

The first time Surrey beat Yorks since 1865. 

Knowing that Mr. Alcock was a Harrow man I 
asked him what he thought of the present condition 


Steel, Lucas, Patterson — an extraordinary combination 
of fine players. Undoubtedly, therefore, though they 
are not supreme, the Public Schools affect the cricket 
of the country generally very much indeed.’* 

“ And with regard to County Cricket, Mr. Alcock, 
how far should the importation of professionals from 
other counties be allowed ” 

' “Well,” he replied, “the rules of cricket allow of 
the qualification of men by residence after a proba- 
tionary period of two years. The principle is less objec* 
tionable than the elasticity whi^h exists with regard to 
amateurs. Anyone, for instance, can plav for Middle- 
sex ; a man with rooms in town is considered* quite 
qualified. This is far more objectionable than 
acclimatising professionals. I think that a profes' 
sional who is regularly identified with a county, who 
has played five or six matches for Yorkshire, say — 
ought to be considered as belonging to Yorkshire 
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generally — what capital all-round players they are 
now.” 

"Still,” said I, "It was the professionals who in- 
troduced the great Icg-before-wicket theory and 
acted .tip to it, many of them deliberately putting 
their legs in the way instead of the bat. The Notts 
professionals were great at this, and 1 can imagine 
nothing more unsportsmanlike.” 

" Ah,” replied my host, " that was true enough at 
one time, but its unpopularity with the crowd tho- 
roughly discredited it.' There is no need to alter 
the law— public opinion has been too strong on this 
point. In Notts they played such slow cricket that 
people began to lose interest in the game by com- 
parison with quick football. They began to fear 
for the popularity of cricket in Notts, but this year 
they are playing so much quicker that it is picking 
up. This leg-play was grossly unfair, and very hard 
on the bowler whose ball was deliberately pushed 
away. When a ball did not pitch quite straight, 
they would play this trick, block the whole wicket, 
and spoil the game.” 

I remarked on the curious fact that the old- 
fashioned underhand bowling seemed to have died 
out altogether. 

“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Alcock, "the ground is 
so true nowadays that you have a bias on the ball 
which the fastest underhand bowlers could never get. 
An underhand ball in no case ever comes down from 
entirely, and ought not to be subjected to, temptation a height ; the whole secret of bowling is to get well 

to play for any other county. I hold strong opinions over arm and make the ground help the ball as much 

on this matter, but as long as a man is merely a as possible.” 

probationer he ha's a right to make his own market "And as to batting, Mr. Alcock, does it compare 
and to go to the club that pays him best. The whole favourably with the past f ” 

question of professionalism in modern cricket is a " My opinion,” he replied at once, " is that, taken 
difficult one,” went on Mr. Alcock, discussing the generally, it is far better. There are many more good 

matter as seriously and earnestly as Mr, Gladstone bats than there used to be ; good batting is widely dif- 

would discuss Home Rule. with his Cabinet, " and for fused and the level is much higher. You could to-day 

this reason : " there is always great 
risk of a man’s form deteriorating, 
or indeed, of his whole play altering 
in two years. J mean this : a man 
mayn’t be so good a catch as, when 
you engaged him, you thought him 
to be. Sometimes, and I have a 
special case in my mind at this 
moment, a club engages a man as a 
bat and be turns out to be a .bowler 
in the end. Cricket is a very un- 
certain quantity indeed. But as 
a whole, professionalism works tho- 
roughly well, and the- whole tone of 
it has improved immensely in the 
last twenty years. Even ten years 
ago the professionals ti»ere socially 
of a very different class from what 
they are to*day. Now they are 
smart, well set-up, well-behaved 
young fellows. I can remember the * 
time when they were of altogether a 

rougher type. Take Kent, Surrey, • mills howling. 

Yorkshire, and indeed the Counties {jFnm a by R, w, Thmnts, ChtapiUi, Ejc.) 







CAUGHT IN THE SLIPS. 

{From m photograph oy F. Thomas^ Chtapsidi^ £.C,) 


get a second All England which would be nejtrly 
as good as the original eleven. The African team, 
for instance, was just as good as the one that went to 
Australia, if, indeed, it was not belter, so far as bowling 
was concerned. Fred Burbiclge, who was captain of 
the Surrey in its palmy days, told me that our present 
elsven would knock that of 65 into a cocked hat. 
The eleven of last year was, in his opinion, better than 
the famous one in the days of Julius Caesar, (iriffith, 
Jupp, Cfiffyn, MortlocU, etc.” 

“As to fielding,” he went on in answer to a re- 
mark I had made, “ it is rather difficult to say. 
Wicket-keeping generally is decidedly better. In 
fielding there are so many different places that it is 
difficult to judge quite accurately and fairly. You 
canY nowadays afford to have anyone in a team who 
fields badly. It goes against a man terribly if he is 
not a safe field. On the whole, therefore, to answer 
your question, I would say that fielding is better than it 
used to be, although I don’t think Lord Bessborough 
would agree with me,” he added, with a smiling refer- 
ence to the old gentleman to whom, in conjunction 
with “ Bob Grimston,” as he is affectionately known, 
Harrow cricketers owe a debt they cannot. easily repay. 

“ And to what do you think we owe this happy state 
of things.? ” I asked. 

“ Well, I fancy that the Australians have brushed us 
up wonderfully. Their keenness and combination 
when they first came over here in 1878 struck our 
men very forcibly.” 

“ And what do you think of army cricket to-day, 
Mr. Alcock ? ” 

“ Ah, I should like to get army cricket on an im- 
proved basis, but it is hardly possible, for soldiers shift 


about so much, although such men as RennyTailyour, . 
Captain Fellowes, L. A. Hamilton, and A. P. Douglas 
were hard to beat.” 

“It is astonishing,” Mr. Alcock remarked, “how 
boys are coming forward in modern cricket. We lay 
great stress in this club on the coaching of our 
young fellows. The cricket of the future depends on 
them. In the old days our colts used to be twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight years of age-— now the average 
would be nearer sixteen. Boys -^unless they are 
at a first-rate public school— are never taught pro- 
perly, and they get into ineradicable bad habits of 
play, but by the system here of placing promising 
boys under a regular instructor and showing them 
the proper style, they learn to play splendidly. In 
the old days, for want of such, a nursery, all our 
eleven got old at on.ee, and we could not replace it. 
Now we make the Oval a nursery for the young and 
promising, and keep our. eleven always up to par by 
continual drafts from this reserve.” 

“ And you consider that, on the whole, cricket is on 
the upward path ? ” 

“Most emphatically I do,” was the cheery reply. 

“ I am an optimist where cricket is concerned. I be- 
lieve in progression and I am sure we get better every 
year. Some years ago there was an idea that lawn 
tennis would oust it from the field, but that fear 
experience showed to be quite unfounded. I am much 
more afraid of golf. I Jay golf myself and I know 
how fascinating a g,^me it is. I f the public schools 
took up golf seriously the outlook would be a bad one 
for cricket. But there is not much fear of that, and in 
my opinion cricket is belter than ever it was and it is 
improving every yea^. I cannot say more than that.'^ 
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A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 



i S a populariser of 
' scientific know- 
ledge Richard Proctor 
had few equals, and, 
though it is five 
years since that 
autumn day when the 
news came that he 
had died abroad, his 
works have still a 
value of their own. 
That “ a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous 
thing ” is doubly tine 
of scientific know- 
ledge, but Proctor’s 
work, in most cases, produced more of a stimu- 
lating effect than one of satiety, and, particularly in 
astronomy, led to research on the part of readers 
who had hitherto displayed no interest in the subject. 
The writer of this note has a clear recollection of 
finding a young man, evidently of little or no education, 
banting along the shelves of a public reference library 
for “ some book that will explain the law of gravitation 
properly,”, and all because of a chapter in one of 
Proctor’s books. This was no exceptional case, and 
it is good to think that work so provocative of thought 
ia being perpetuated and brought within the reach 
of Um widest possible circle of readers. 


“ Nature Studies ” is the title of a volume of essays 
edited by Mr. Proctor, but containing papers by other 
pens than his own. He himself wrote in it on 
Darwin, the Fiji Islands, intelligence in animals, 
brain troubles, thought-reading, and other subjects. 
But those we have cited are sufficient to illustrate 
the marvellous versatility of his powers. Whatever 
subject he took up he treated with the same thorough- 
ness, and with the same power of explaining, that 
made the thorny ways of abstruse science plain 
to the most general of “general readers.” To the 
same volume, which is now re-issued in Messrs. 
Longmans’ attractive “Silver Library,” Mr. Grant 
Allen contributes several of his powerful studies, in- 
cluding one on “ Hyacinth Bulbs,” and another on 
“The Beetle’s View of Life.” Mr. Proctor and Mr. 
Grant Allen are responsible, between them, for more 
than half the book, but Mr. Edward Clodd, Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, and Mr. Thomas Foster also share 
in its pages, and the result is a singularly varied 
and useful volume. 

The field in which Mr, Proctor’s best work was done 
was, of course, astronomy, which he did much to 
popularise. With “Nature Studies” Messrs. Long- 
mans send us Mr. Proctor’s “ Myths and Marvels 
of AstijonOmy,” which they have also added to the 
“Silver Library.” Here Mr. Proctor, is peculiarly in 
his.element. Exposing old* world fallacies, and showing 
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how erroneous and anti-scientific ideas came to be 
held| was ever a task dear to his heart. See, for 
instance, the first p&pev in this volume, which is a 
.complete exposi of “Astrology” and its claims, ora 
later paper in this same work on “ The Lunar Hoax.” 
' Woe betide the unfortunate wight who ventured to 
uphold against Proctor any heterodox view or un- 
scientific assertion ! He was merciless in his dealings 
with such a one. False reasoning got short shrift at his 
hands, to his latest work. The influence for good of a 
writer like Proctor it is impossible to over-estimate. 
He opened the door of exact knowledge to thousands 
who, without his aid, would have picked up, at best, 
but a smattering of information. And in the killing 
of time-worn superstitions, he further played a part 
second to none in its usefulness and high aim. To 
jenow the man was a pleasure, to know his books 
a liberal education. 

“Casseirs Storehouse of General Information” is 
filling fast. The fifth volume, which has just been 
issued, carries on the work from ‘‘ Friction ” to “ Indian 
Yellow” — two topics, by the way, which are admirably 
suggestive of the comprehensive character of this very 
handy encyclopaedia. The frequent illustrations, large 
and small, add greatly to the value of the work, which 
for handiness, combined with thoroughness, has no 
rival. A work which is not only one for general 
reference, but is at the same time a biographical and 
historical dictionary and a very useful atlas, supplies a 
want long felt in many households where the money 
required to supply so many separate works of re- 
ference is not always to be found as readily as the 
need of the books is apparent. 

Although this is a “Gossip from Bookland,” we 
must ever keep before us the fact that it is a Bookland 
bounded by the family. There are books which 
should have a place in every family, and that, from a 
literary point of view, perhaps make very little stir in 
“ Bookland.” Among such books are those on 
cookery — which, by the way, have improved from a 


literary point of view probably more than any othet 
class of works in the last twenty years. The familial 
old combination of unintelligible abbreviations and 
bad grammar which passed for a recipe is a thing 
of the past, and the “ cook-books ’’ (as our transatlantic 
friends call them) of to-day are more carefully written 
than many a leading article. Here, for instance, is 
before us a new book of Bonnes Bouches^ and 
Reliable Dishes for Breakfast and Luncheon,” written 
most pleasantly by Mrs. Louisa E. Smith, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. For 
no meals are new and “tasty” dishes more acceptable 
than the early ones, and we commend this collection 
of admirable hints to all our lady readers. And 
in this connection may we not fittingly mention a 
new text-book of “ Domestic Economy,” the second 
part of which has just been published by Messrs. 
Longmans? The author is Mr. F. T. Paul, F.R.C.S., 
and the work is an admirable manual of domestic and 
sanitary science, intended primarily for the use of 
students in training colleges and higher schools, but 
equally adapted for home use and self-instruction. 

A story which has reached a third edition has 
almost attained the right to be considered a classic. 
And by many lovers of the Somerset arid Devon 
coasts of the Bristol Channel our friend Mr. James 
Baker’s story, “By the Western Sea,” is already 
looked upon in this light. A third edition of it is 
now published by Messrs. Longmans, and we com- • 
mend it to all lovers of the Lyn valley who do not 
already know this pleasant picture of holiday life there. 

When we spoke in these columns of Mr. John 
Farmer’s “ Dulce Domum ” (Cassell) we had only 
the large edition (with music) before us. Now we 
have, in two neat parts, published at the very modest 
price of sixpence each, the words of the songs, and the 
airs printed in both the old notation and tonic sol-fa. 
This edition should be very useful for school use, and 
do much to popularise the songs which arc included 
in this handsome work. 
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WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

(With liinsirnthfu pKotographid frtnn lift by Watery^ Regent Street, W.) 


f T is pleasant to get away from all the hurly- 
burly of London, to the full enjoyment of 
sport which the first of September brings to 
those who are enemies to the partridge. 
August is given up to the delights of the seaside ; 
a merry time in the Isle of Wight for those who 
can compass it, and 
the destruction of 
grouse to such as can 
cross the Border for the 
all-important twelfth. 

But life is not made 
up entirely of holidays, 
and there are thousands 
of her Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects who find 
home all absorbing for 
the twelve months of 
the year, while others 
turn their steps home- 
wards after August is 
over. So in my ac- 
count of what the world 
is wearing, and ought 
to wear^^n the future, I 
shall attWpt to meet 
the requirements of all, 
whether they be plea- 
sure-seekers or the 
hard-working folks to 
whom the world owes 
the best thanks. I am 
beginning the illustra- 
tions with a really use- 
ful hat from Messrs. 

Henry Heath & Co., 

105, Oxford Street. 

It is known as the 
Beaufort ” hat and 
needs no description, 
but I think you will 
agree with me that there are few women it would not 
suit. This firm have always been famous for the 
perfection of their headgear, especially in felt, and 
for those ladies who are likely to endure any stress of 
weather, I would recommend the thoroughly service- 
able kind with waterproof silk galon, which cannot 
injure; while those who hunt should not neglect the 
soft-fitting kind, which even, in case of a tumble, 
would protect the head. 

There are many new shapes in hats just now, but 
they generally adhere closely to the head, and those 
which are in the best style are fashioned on the 
idea of the boat shape. A good felt will stand any 
amount of knocking about, and should be capable of 


being rolled up and put in the pocket when it becomes 
a question of travelling. 

Waterproofs, 

Besides hats, Messrs. Henry Heath have had a 
kindly care for those ladies who journey to the Lake 

districts and other 
humid quarters, and 
the waterproofs from 
this firm have a world- 
wide celebrity. ^ The 
one I have illustrated 
here is aptly named the 
“ Dreadnought.” 

It is absolutely rain- 
proof, and while it 
answers all the purposes 
of a waterproof, it is 
neither unbecoming nor 
unsightly. 

Another useful little 
shape for a shower- 
proof cloak, which, 
however, will stand a 
good deal of wear, is 
made on the lines of 
the old circular, but is 
cut in three seams 
down the centre of the 
back, having a join in 
the middle, where it is 
formed into a box pleat 
giving the necessary 
fulness. It is amply 
gathered on the shoul- 
ders and has a triple 
cape, so that it fulfils 
all the requirements of 
fashion. The hands arc 
slipped through side 
openings, which is its 
only drawback, for if the hand emerges the sleeve 
gets wet, but it is quite possible to hold up the 
gown well beneath, and when it is buttoned 
down the front the wearer can defy wind and 
weather. 

One other shape wins my approval. It has a de- 
tachable cape, so that for driving you can wear the 
cape without the rest of the cloak, and the arms are left 
free. 

From some experience, I am inclined to think that it 
is impossible to have a really good waterproof that will 
stand an absolute downpour without showing the gutta- 
percha jon the reverse side ; others are shower-proof, 
but that is all. 



THE ** BEAUFORT** HAT. 

{By Mestrs. Heath, Oxford Street, W,) 


What to Wear: Chit-Chat on Dress. 


Capes, 

The Scarborough cape in the illustration emanates 
from the firm of Messrs Dickins & Jones, Hanover 
House, Regent Street. You will notice the new 
frill which accompanies it, and it is certainly most 
becoming to a slender figure. I have of late made 
a complete study of these capes, and each month they 
seem to grow wider and more important. 

However, I now propose to tell you of a novel form, 
the idea of which 1 think we owe to the Puritans. It 
is a mere pointed kerchief, or rather half-handkerchief, 
the point coming in the centre of the back, and the 
two ends meeting in front without any fulness at all. 
This is the newest shape, and is being reproduced 
in silk, velvet and woollen fabrics, having no trimming 
beyond either a little embroidery or braiding at the 
edge. 

Occasionally, however, the pointed kerchief is made 
much smaller, the points ending between the shoulders, 
and being supplemented by a deep frill of lace, 
which softens it and makes it more elegant. This 
comes certainly within the compass of the home dress- 
maker. 

Accordion-pleated Gowns, 

Whoever invented accordion pleating must be 
content with the result. 1 have presented to you an 
accordion-pleated dress made by Messrs. Dickins & 
Jones suitable for any light material, which will, 1 
think, commend itself to your notice as much as it has 
to mine. 

It is light, graceful, and most becoming. This year 
many gowns have had the bodice covered with accor- 
dion pleats in lisse, and I commend this idea to any- 
body who has a silk gown by her which has lost 
its original freshness ; but the fashion was not at all 
brought in for that purpose. The richest new silks 
have been thus treated and always with success, and it 
is not only the bodices but skirts, mantles and sleeves 
that have been thus treated, and for the fronts of tea- 
gowns there is certainly nothing better. It is possible 
to have any material of almost any width treated in 
this way. 

Hooks and Eyes, 

We have of late, what with crossing bodices, and 
other inventions, abjured apparently any fastenings 
whatever, those that exist being skilfully hidden. 
Where they have been visible, buttons have been more 
generally represented than hooks and eyes, but Judging 
from the number of new inventions, there is a reaction 
under this head. 

• First of all, a capital hook and eye have been brought 
out, which by means of a twist or bend cannot come 
undone, and this is the chief drawback to hooks ; but 
they have another, namely, the tiresome way in which 
they are apt to catch in lace and material. Now, fertile 
brains have brought out an improvement, namely, 
the “ Reform ’’ hooks and eyes. 

In these the heads of the hooks and eyes, instead of 
being close set together, are drawn out in a straight 
line, extending to the width of half an inch. They 
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have the usual circle at each end, and it is intended 
that they should be sewn side by side, forming a con- 
tinuous line of metal down the front of the dress, 
thereby preventing the bodice gaping. They ai*e to 
be sewn on at the junction of the eyes or the hooks 
with the cross stitch, and the hooks display a bend in 
them which prevents them coming undone. The 
English market has been flooded with them, and any* 
body can sew them on without any fear of the eye and 
the hook not being opposite each other— a common 
fault in inferior dressmaking. They certainly improve 
the fit of the dresses, and it is claimed for them that 
they will withstand the ravages of the washerwoman, 
and that is saying a great deal. 

Seaside Goivns, 

Serge is the most fashionable and favourite material 
of the year, and it is to be had, and moreover to be 
recommended, first in navy blue, then in white, and 
then in a long range of tints. Among the prettiest 
I have seen lately is an electric blue trimmed with 
black braid, a broad and a narrow one being perhaps 
most in favour. 

Serge admits of great simplicity and admirable 
decoration. The open coat never goes out of favour 
nowadays, for it is capable of being worn with blouses 
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and with waistcoats. Silver buttons, and buttons of 
many varieties add to the smartness of such gowns. 
Of course, a plain skirt is always useful, but it is 
newer to show a side opening with a simulated under- 
petticoat, a result produced by an under-breadth. Red 
is always effective on the river and in a country land- 
scape, and on this account a crimson serge trimmed 
with white has been well worn in the Isle of Wight and 
at many other fashionable resorts. 

A new cut of bodice ends like a low one on the 
shoulders with a deep frill, the upper portion being 
white or some other vivid contrast. Occasionally this 
upper portion is trimmed with close set rows of braid, 
a favourite style of adornment for the large, fashion- 
able revers. 

But these shoulder frills are newer, and white 
woollen waistcoats are preferred to white linen ones. 
The sleeveless zouaves are almost an indispensable 
adjunct to shirts, and smart women desiring smart 
garments trim white serge with gold. 

Garden Party Gowns, 

But in another few weeks it will be too late to wear 
white. For the moment there is nothing better than 
a white foulard, or a flowered foulaVd, on a white or 
cream-coloured gown. This gives an opportunity, if 
desired, of wearing brocaded cloaks of a richer silk 
in harmony^ or sometimes velvet coats with handsome 


sitotii id iSao matter 
ffae'-bl4ck miri bkmae; which may be 
triinmed with dcru lace insertion. Some 
bination of embroidered lace and handsblM^ velvet^ 
used for capes and epaulettes; and all shades' and 
makes of silks seem to be pressed into the service of 
blouses. Many of the thin makes have bailds of 
lace insertion across ; a favourite style, by the bye, 
for trimming washing dresses, the horizontal in- 
sertions being then carried down the entire depth of 
the skirt. 

Fashmiable Gozvns, 

Just for the moment, cool dresses are a considera- 
tion, and nothing is so comfortable to wear as the 
inevitable linen suits, plain skirts, loose jacket, and 
wide lapels ; but they are apt to become limp all too 
soon, and flannel is preferable, especially when cut 
after the order of a man’s morning coat, which is a 
novel but an excellent notion. We have come back to 
muslins— pure white muslin of twenty years ago ; and 
in the latter days of August I was present at a pretty 
wedding, where the bridesmaids appeared in white 
muslin gowns with a Valenciennes flounce at the hem 
of the skirt, the bodices trimmed with frills of the same 
lace, and pretty fichus of pink serpentine gauze, .a 
colour which repeated itself in the roses (real) which 
nestled in the waistband and the (artificial) roses that 
adorned the hats, partly made of burnt straw. The 
brims were edged with the straw, but chiefly composed 
of Valenciennes lace, which was allowed to remain 
transparent. It was quite an ideal bridesmaid’s dress. 

I hardly ever go to a garden party in the country 
without seeing an embroidered muslin, and costumes 
of this material are generally accompanied by a black 
chip hat, tied under the chin with black velvet— the 
same sort of velvet being used for Waistbands and 
any additional trimmings necessary on the dress. 

Suitable Dressing. 

Whatever critics may say, Englishwomen have 
learned to dress far better than they used to do, but 
they still err in the matter of suitability ; and we have 
so suffered from the heat all this summer, that 1 am 
afraid we have been too fond of wearing the 
linen gowns, which were cool and comfortable, at 
functions where a fuller style of dress was necessary. 
In London it is a fair criterion to go by, that when 
men wear frock coats and tall hats, women should 
appear in full morning dress — that is, in a dressy style 
of costume. These ordinary mbrning dresses hav'e 
taken more hold with us because it has become the 
fashign of late years to rise early and be in Hyde Park 
about ten o’clock in the morning, when t^e riders have 
bestirred themselves to put in an appearance also. 
The most curious carelessness is the order of that hour 
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|u^ f^>^# mofiieilt <ir;pp|^ 
Lhe Ik^iulid fiif^tyed on th^ tkii^t^ Notbiog 
podl^tkiinbro ntUike tb&.tnnk sxbsrtne^^ wbich old 
U> i^tfietetlie the riding gear m the Park a few yean 
back Men follow suit, and the party look as tf they 
werr bent on cob hunting. All this has us advantages 
and Its disadvantages, too. 

Hairdressing. 

. Coils at the back of the head are much worn, and, 
I have lately been introduced to what is called the 
‘^nest” chignon, which had thr^e twisted curls in the 
centre and a roll of hair on the outside. It is a good 
shape on the head, and is becoming. The parting 
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which was supposed to have been brought in as a , 
matter of course a year ago, has really not found so 
many adherents, and we are inclined to keep to the 
fringes of soft curls, which suit most English faces. 
The newest feature in them is that they are brought 
down in a decided point in the centre of the forehead. 

It is impossible to fix any law with regard to hair- 
dressing, because every woman would suit her own 
inclinations to-morrow ; and while some still dress the 
hair high at the back, especially for the evening, so 
that it is ’ seen well from the front, the general 
tendency is to place it low down, whether it be a twist 
of hair or the “bun,** which is considered somewhat 
common, or the three perpendicular curls that are 
protected by an invisible net. 

The Grecian coil has come back to us again. The 
way to effect this is to start the twist like the loop 
of a bow, which is allowed to stand out from the head, 
the rest of the hair being coiled round it Those who 
predict on the subject of fashion assure me that we 
are coming back, not only to the real old chignon, but 
to the chenille nets of years ago. These are not put 
sufficiently low to spoil the collar, but \ve cannot say 
much in favour of the elegance or grace of this style. 

A chignon is bad enough in itself ; it would certainly 
not be improved by the addition of the heavy net. 

“ If beauty draws us by a single hair,” consider how 
all-important this question of hairdressing becomes. 

1 should like here to raise my voice on the subject of 

Hair Dyeings 

which is such a common failing among women now 
and so fatal to the preservation of their appearance. 
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Depend upon it, women pay either too much attention 
to their hair or too little. The coarser kind of hair, 
which is generally abundant, demands a great deal of 
brushing, but brushing is destructive to fine and 
weak hair, frequently pulling it out by the roots and 
breaking it. 

In this case, the brushing should be confined to 
keeping it perfectly clean and bright Too many 
wdshes are equally bad, and the simpler the con- 
coctions the better. All scalps do not require 
stimulation, and a woman in good health should 
only aim at keeping the skin of her head perfectly 
clean. 

The hair often becomes dull from a want of this 
ordinary care, and then in an evil moment its owner 
has recourse to some of those specious liquids which 
are supposed to brighten it, and give it just the 
fashionable colour which everybody desires. For the 
time the result is all that could be wished, but by-and- 
by anybody could detect the use of some restorer, and 
having once begun it cannot be left off. Unless 
the greatest care is taken, it is possible to detect the 
darkening line where the . hair grows and the dye has 
not taken hold. 

Depend upon it, Nature knows best. The natural 
colour of the hair is the tint that suits the complexion, 
the eyes, and the rest of the face ; and even when grey 
hairs do come, they soften the effect of years and the 
lines and wrinkles that time will set. But with good 
health and a proper attention to the head, grey hairs 
are long delayed. They come sooner in our genera- 
tion than they used to do in those of our predecessors, 
because we have dried up the natural moisture of the 
head with the use of hot irons ; and it has been the 
fashion, in order to make the curls and waves in our 
tresses, to keep the hair too dry. A little grease at 
the roots is an old-fashioned treatment which should 
not be abused and should not be forgotten. There is 
nothing so common as the terrible red-brown dye with 
which society has elected to disguise the natural 
beauty of hair. 



ACCORDION-PLEATED COSTUME. 

{By Messrs. Dickitu Jones^ Regent Street^ ly.) 


THE TRUEST GENTLEMAN. 

WHO IS THE TRUE.ST GENTLEMAN ? 


O, seek the homes of high estate, 
The ways and places of the great, 
And find him, find him, if you can, 
The noblest, truest gentleman. 

Go, seek him in the world of art, 

The camp, the senate, or the mart ; 

And will you find him there you say ; 

I answer neither yea nor nay ; 

The bluest blood that ever ran 
Makes not alone a gentleman ! 

Or would you seek a peasant’s cot, 

To find him one of humble lot, 

Who wears a fustian coat, maybe, 

And deems it no humility? 

Who toils all day with willing hands, 


And sings across his master’s lands? 

Is he a gentleman ? you say ; 

I answer neither yea nor nay ; 

For fustian coat and face of tan 
Make not alone a gentleman ! • 

But if he true and tender be, 

It matters not what his degree ; 

You’ll know him, wheresoe’er he stands, 

By token of his heart and hands. 

He guards the weak, he scorns the proud. 
And follows not the fickle crowd . 

Reveres true women gold above, 

And worships one with deeds of love ; 

-^’Tis he, ’lis he, since time began, 

He is the truest gentleman ! 

♦ Frederic E. Weatherly. 
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THEGATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, AND SCIENCE. 


Correspondents are requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of the persons from whom further particulart 
respecting the articles in the Gathkkbk may be obtained, to forward a stamptd and addit.s.«,cd tnveiopc for rtply, and in the case of inventOR 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any case guarantee al)Solute certainty of information, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


A Tell-tale Milk Jug. 

The glass jug shown in 
our engraving is marked 
like a medicine glass, to 
indicate at a glance the 
quantity of milk received 
from the milkman ; and, 
by means of three gradua- 
tions, it also determines 
the quality of the milk 
— “very good,” “good,” 
or “ average * — by the 
thickness of the cream. 
The jug is therefore a 
means of selecting a good 
dairy. 

A Simple Hygroscope. 

Hot or cold weather is more bearable when the 
atmosphere is dry, and in order to study the influence 
of humidity on the health a very good hygroscope is 
necessary. The simple device which we illustrate can 



easily be made. It consists of a helical strip of Bristol 
board inches long and | inch wide, made impervious 
to moisture on the outer side by two coats of shellac var- 
nish. The upper end of the helix is rigidly fixed to a stout 
wire support planted in a base-board, and the lower 
end is attached to a movable pointer, which is free 
to move over a scale marked on the base-board as 
shown. The helix can be made by twining the card- 
board round a pencil. The positions of the index 
when the cardboard is as dry as possible and when it 
is breathed upon are taken for zero and loo, and a 
scale is drawn between them- 


The Condition of Jupiter. 

Professor Pickering, of the Harvard Astronomical 
Station, Arequipa, Peru, has come to the conclusion 
that the planet Jupiter is not self-luminous, but is 
nevertheless very hot. The ball is surrounded by a 
dense envelope of clouds, but outside this envelope the 
atmosphere of the planet extends to a distance of at 
least 1,900 miles, for even there it is capable of refract- 
ing light. 

An Opera-Glass Camera. 

M. Carpentier has intro- 
duced an opera-glass camera 
which we illustrate herewith. 

It contains twelve 
plates, and is operated 
by holding it to the 
eyes and looking away 
from the object. The 
plates are held in a 
drawer, A, and are manipu- 
lated by a finger piece, U, 
without the case. The image 
on the ground-glass plate is 
seen through the aperture, 

C, provided with a red glass. An enlarging appa- 
ratus forms part of the equipment. 

Frost Pennons. 

The name of “ frost-weed ” was given in the first 
edition of Gray’s Manual, 1848, to the helianthemum 
canadense, because in the late autumn crystals of ice 
shoot from. the cracked bark near its root. A similar, 
but still more wonderful, phenomenon has been ob- 
served of the cunila inanana, and is illustrated here- 
with. The dry stem of the plant is sometimes 
decorated with thin scrolls of ice, curling gracefully 
and striped like a flag. The curves of the foils, of 
which there arc four in this case, are all in the same 
direction, like those of a turbine wheel. The ice is 
very light, resembling congealed froth, and the stripes 
are caused by a difference in the white colour, which 
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varies from alabaster to trbUe. Onlinaiy 

hoar-frost is preny enou|b> but these fairy .peanons 
are truly exquisite. They are rootbd in cracks of 
the bark, but whether the vigour from which they are 
formed has emanated from the ttem, as has been 



FROST PBNNONS. 


suggested, is at least doubtful. Hoar-frost crystals 
are built up of water vapour carried in the air, 
and hence they are usually turned in the direction 
of the breeze. It may be that moisture rising up the 
stem from the soil and escaping at the cracks has 
given rise to these exfoliations, but in our opinion the 
phenomenon requires further investigation. 

Born in Captivity. 

It is not often that the rarer antelopes breed in con- 
finement, and not till quite recently had the Water 
Buck {Cobus ellipsiprymnus) done so. The Zoological 
Society is fortunate in possessing in its Gardens at 
Regent’s Park the single specimen bom out of Africa. 
It saw the light on the 4th of May, and when photo- 
graphed was about nine weeks old. The parents came 
from the territories of the East African Company. 
These antelopes are plentiful all over Nyassaland, 
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raging iduthward to iKe LlMj^opo Rivi^r, and are 
found in the greatest numbefs on htgt swampy plains 
overgrown with coarse grass, tall reeds and papyrus. 
Their build is stout, the legs are short and thick, and the 
‘hair coarse and greyish-brown in colour, with a white 
recognition mark on the flanks. The adult male 
stands about four feet at the shouldeis and bears laige 
ringed horns, some thiity inches in length. The 
female is smaller than her mate and hornless. Both 
sire and dam will come to the railings of their stalls to 
be fed by visitors to the Gardens, and in a little while 
the young one will trot up when he sees a biscuit bag 
as readily as his parents do now. [Since the above 
was written the sire has, unfortunately, died.] 

A Giant Toad. 

In his ascent of Mount Dulit in Borneo, Mr. Charles 
Hose discovered a cave 4,000 feet high, in the moiitli of 
which some remarkable ferns were found, one having 
fronds 14 feet long. The summit of the mountain is 
5,090 feet high, and covered with thick mosses. While 
here some of his native companions lieard a tiger 
roaring in the neighbourhood, but upon investigation 
the supposed “tiger” turned out to be a gigantic toad 
measuring 14 J inches round the body. 

A Telephotographic Lens. 

The new telescopic lens for cameras which ^ye 
illustrate will magnify up to eight times by means of 



the sliding tube adjusted by the milled head. One 
advantage of the appliance is that buildings or other 
distant objects quite out’ of the range of the ordinary 
rectilinear lens can be photographed with case. 

Babies and Colours. 

Professor J. M. Baldwin, the well-known psycho^ 
legist of Princetown, New Jersey, has been experi- 
menting with a girl of his about nine months* old, in 
order to test her perception of colour and distance. The 
baby took part in the research with commendable zeal ; 
in fact, according to her father’s testimony, the whole 
procedure gave her intense gratification, and the ex- 
periments became her most pleasant daily occupation. 
This cradle philosopher, who is, perhaps, a type of the 
coming infant, showed a partiality . fpr colours in the 
following order : blue, red, white, green, and browiu 
The 4 iflference of attractiveness between blue and red 
was, however, very slight as compared with that 
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these jend the, other hues* It is, perhaps, 
creditable to the sagacity of the child that she sternly 
resisted the temptations of an American newspaper 
held before her. As regards her power of judging 
distances it was found that with an arm-length of lo 
inches she readied out for every object placed within 
or at this distance from her, and at greater distances 
made fewer attempts to grasp the thing. At 15 inches, 
for example, she only reached for 10 per cent, of the 
objects presented. 

A Safety Shoe for Ladders. 

The slipping of ladders, either at the top or bottom, 
has been a fruitful source of accident, and we therefore 



welcome the Sutcliffe sa^fety shoe, which is intended to 
prevent these. The illustration will explain this 
ingenious .and simple device, which can be readily 
attached to the feet or top of any ladder by means of 
a screw bolt and pin, as shown, or as readily detached. 
The sole of the bed plate or shoe is covered with 
corrugated india-rubber, and this can be renewed .Tt 
will. It has a holding surface of seven square inches, 
which, of course, means fourteen square inches for the 
two feet of the ladder. The joint allows the ladder to 
slope at any angle. These shoes are made in three 
sizes, and are rapidly coming into use. They obviate 
the necessity of having to hold the bottom of a ladder, 
and when applied to the top they further increase the 
safety of the ladder, though this additional precaution 
is only required in certain circumstances. 

Sounding Without a Line. 

" The late Sir William Siemens invented an instru- 
ment called the bathymeter, for the purpose of sound- 
ing the deep sea without employing a lead line. It 
was based on the principle that the gravitation of the 
earth acting on a plumb-line would vary with the depth 


of water under the plumb as water is about ^ the 
aity of solid rock. Instead of an ordinary plumb 
used a mass of mercury^; but the instrument was too“ ‘ 
sensitive to the surface waves and failed in practice. 
Quite recently Mr. J. Munro, C.E., has devised 
another mode of solving this problem. It consists 
essentially in dropping a sinker containing a cartridge 
which explodes on striking the bottom, and the report 
is observed in a submerged microphone apparatus 
communicating with the ship. The depth is estimated 
by the time taken for the sinker to reach the bottom. 

The Petrified Trees of the Yellowstone. 

The Fossil Forests of the Yellowstone are not yet 
accessible to tourists, and as little is known about them 
the following particulars, given by Professor S. E. 
Tillman, may be of interest The principal forest lies 
on the west rim of the Lamar River Valley or East 
Fork of the Yellowstone, opposite the Soda Butte 
Creek. Other forests of the kind are, however, 
scattered over this district ; for instance, at Specimen 
Ridge, about six miles east of the junction of the 
Lamar and Yellowstone Rivers, where the fossil trunks 
occur on the upper slope of the south wall of the Lamar 
Valley. The slope, which makes an angle of 33® to 
the horizon, is about 900 feet long, and the petrified 
trunks are interspersed with growing firs and pines of 
the ordinary species. It might be supposed that fossil 
trees grew on the slope as the living trees grow now, 
but that would be a mistake. Professor Tillman shows 
that they grew on old level land surfaces made by 
nine successive layers of volcanic material, one above 
the other, which, in course of time, built up the land 
through which the river valley has been excavated. 
The fossil trunks straggling up the slope therefore 
mark the successive levels of the old ground. At least 
nine, and probably twelve, forests have been 
destroyed by successive eruptions and the trees 
petrified. Fig. i shows a section of the river valley, 
with the nine hypothetical layers of volcanic soil in 
horizontal lines. The diameters of the petrified trunks 
(see Fig. 2) vary from one to seven feet, and the rings 
of annual growth can be seen on making a section. 
One 3 ft. 5 in. in diameter showed 243 rings, not 
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allowing for missing rings at the centre and the bark. 
Hence about 250 years may be taken as an average of 
the intervals between successive eruptions* The trees 
were all supported by shallow, wide-spreading roots, as 
though the soil in which they grew was shallow. Besides 
the standing trunks, many are lying on the ground, 
some of which have petrified as they lay, others before 
they fell. Only one standing stump has branches, 
perhaps because the volcanic mud did not reach high 
enough to preserve them from decay. Specimens of 
rotten wood, petrified bark, the borings of insects, 
impressions of the leaves of conifers, and two kinds of 
extinct deciduous trees have been observed in the 
petrifactions. The fossil trees are also found along 
Soda Butte Creek and on the left bank of the Yellow- 
stone, opposite the mouth of a creek with a very 
sinister name. Their height is there 6,100 feet; but 
the highest are found opposite the mouth of Soda 
Butte Creek, at an altitude of 8, 180 feet. The volcanic 
matter consists of a conglomerate of stones and mud, 
with occasional beds of lava, and water seems to 
have played a part in depositing or rearranging it. 

Honey Dew, 

In touching the leaves of certain trees with the 
tongue, a sweet taste is sometimes felt, which 
comes from a kind of gum on the leaves. This 
is evidently the material of “ honey dew,” which 
occasionally becomes so abundant as to drop from 
the leaves on to the ground. This summer, for 
example, honey dew was plentiful on the suburban 
trees of Paris, especially the limes and sycamores. It 
was formerly supposed to be a secretion of the tree, 
but is now believed to come from a small insect. The 
dew is not very wholesome for cattle, and in particular 
oak leaves charged with it are so dangerous as to have 
been prohibited for the food of cattle in the Dordogne, 
France. 

The Oldest Trumpet. 

Our woodcut represents the old Scandinavian “lur,”» 
a trumpet dating from the Bronze Age, which is found 


in some of the bogs of Sweden and the Baltic 
coasts of North Gerinany. It is 6 to 7 feet 
long, and twisted, 
as shown, in two 
planes at right 
angles to each 
other. The cast- 
bronze is about 1} 
millimetres thick, 
and the tube is 
made in sections 
joined together. 

The lur was held 
in front of the 
player, at military 
or religious festi- 
vals, and it is in- 
teresting to record 
that some of these 
instruments, which are two or three thousand years 
old, were played at a concert given by Dr. Angul 
Hammerich in the Royal Chapel, Copenhagen. They 
were borrowed from the National Museum in that city. 

The Colunnbian Egg. 

The feat attributed to Columbus of making an egg 
stand on end has given rise to the ingenious puzzle 
which is shown in our woodcut. A partition of two 
floors divides the larger from the smaller end of the 
egg. The floors are joined by . a hollow cylinder, 
having an aperture in its side, and the interior of the 
cylinder communicates through a hole in the floor 
with the small end of the egg. A little ball, i, is placed 
in the upper chamber, and another, 3, in the middle 
compartment. The puzzle is to move the ball, i, into 
the enclosure, 2, of the larger end of the egg, and the 
ball, 3, into the hole, 4, of the middle compartment, so 
as to allow it to drop into the pit or hollow, 6, at the 
smaller end of the egg. When this has been achieved 
the egg will stand upright on^ts smaller end, thanks, 
in a measure, to a slight cavit'y in the end. 
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pRiZK Competitions. 

A large number of manuscripts have been received for 
the Short Story Competition, and we hope to be able 
to publish the award in our next number. 

We would remind our readers that the Cookery 
Recipe Competition closes on Sept. i,and that theMSS. 
for the Holiday Competition are due on October 3. 




{From a drawing by Percy Tarrant.) 
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THE WOOING OF VICTORIA CROSS. 


A COMPLETE STORV. 



CHAPTER THE 
FIRST. 

AME this child!” 

Captain Cross 
started as the 
words fell on his 
ear. He had been 
thinking more of 
the deJid mother than of the 
small morsel of humanity in 
the chaplain^s arms. For the 
moment no name suggested 
itself to his mind, and he gazed 
round the walls of the little 
shabby lodging - house room 
seeking for inspiration. Un- 
likely as it seemed that the four 
dingy walls could afTord any 
assistance in the choice of a 
name, inspiration did come, for the captain^s eyes fell 
on the gaily-coloured portrait of a ladv. bearing the 
inscription : “ Queen Victoria, Born May 24, 1819.” 
Surely Victoria was a girl’s name ? And thankful to , 
be helped out of the difticulty, he pronounced the 
name Victoria in such a decided manner that it seemed 
as if he had all along meant his little giil to have it. 
The baptismal water appeared to 1 ave a miraculous 
effect on the fragile babe, who from that moment 
began to show more signs of life than she had hitherto 
done. Indeed, so faint had been the pulsations of the 
little heart that all thought she would have shared her 
mother's grave ; but hopes were now entertained that 
she might live to be her father’s best comfort in his 
affliction. 

The strange combination of name struck no one 
until after the funeral, when Mrs. (bey, the colonel's 
wife, came in to have a look at the unconscious cause 
of that day's sorrow. Taking the baby in her arms, 
the kind woman looked tenderly at the small placid 
face, pitying it for having lost such a sweet mother as 
poor little Eva Cross. 

‘‘ What have you called the child.?” she asked, turn- 
ing to the father, who stood disconsolately by. 

“ Oh, Victoria,” he answered. 

“What made you choose that name? It is so 
uncommon.” 

“ I could not remember any girl’s name when 
Thompson asked me ; and then I saw the name 
Victoria staring me full in the face. And,’ poii mv 
word, I was so thankful to find any namb at all, that I 
just said it at once.” 

“ I should have thought you would have called her 
Eva,” said Mrs, Grey softly. 

“ No, no ! any name but that,” he answered, 
wincing as if from a blow. “ No, that name is too 
sacred now.” 

“ Well, Victoria Cross does not sound bad,” admitted 


Mrs. Grey. Then, as the odd combination struck her, 
she laughed and said : “ Quite a military name! You. 
must think of that when Miss Victoria’s love affairs 
come to the fore, and only bestow your treasure on a 
brave man, a reward for valour.'’ 

The first smile flickered over the captain’s face at 
these words, and he asked anxiously— 

“ Then you think she will live, Mrs. Grey ? ” 

“ Not a doubt about it. Your little girl will grow Up 
to be your comfort and pride.” Then, as she resigned 
the baby to its nurse, she added : “ What are you' 
going to do with lier ? 

shall keep her with me. I could not let my 
Eva’s baby go away amongst strangers.” 

“ You are quite riglit ; and you must be sure and 
make use of me whenever you are in any difliculty, for 
1 dearly loved your sweet little wife, and would do 
anything for her child.” 

“ You are very good ; thank you for all your kind- 
ness to me to-day,” said Captain Cross as he accom- 
panied Mrs. CJrey to the door, and then returned to 
his desolate home. 

And so it was that Victoria Cross came by her 
curious name. 

Years passed away, and the baby whose life had 
hung on a thread had grown into a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, the veiy light and joy of her fatlter's home. 
No one had ever taken her mother’s place. Captain 
Cross had been faithful to the memory of his young wife, 
and, in fact, his child’s education and society had so 
filled his life that he had no need of any other com- 
panionship. Mrs. Grey had been the greatest help to 
him during Victoria’s childhood, and it was by her 
advice that he sent his daughter to a school in Brussels 
to finish her education. 

Those two years had been the longest Colonel Cross 
ever spent, for although he had been over to see his 
darling many times, it was not like having her in the 
house with hiai. At last the day came when Victoria 
was to come home for good, and her father anxiously 
paced the platform of the station, with many a look at 
his watch, and many fears that the train would be late. 
Nothing happened, however, and very soon he was 
looking lovingly into the bright beautiful face of his 
daughter, who with her slight graceful figure was a 
great contrast to the tall, overgrown, lank schoolgirl 
who had been the torment and delight of his life. 

“ Well, Vi my darling, it seems an eternity since I 
saw you last,” he exclaimed, when at length they stood 
in the pretty study at the “ Bungalow.” 

“You dearest old dad, you look just the same as 
ever, the best and handsomest old man in the army,” 
she declared as she kissed him in her impetuous 
manner. 

“You look very different though. My little grub 
has turned into quite a butterfly^'* laughed the colonel 

“ Naughty daddy to call me a grub ; and yet I must 
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forgive you because you think 1 am so fine now,” she 
said, pouting. 

It seems difficult to realise you are the same as 
my little Vi. Child, how like you are to your mother, 
and yet you have not my Eva^s sweet gentleness ; I 
fancy you are made of stronger stuff.” 

Victoria softly kissed the top of his head, from her 
perch on the arm of bis chair, and asked — 

** Has the time seemed very long, dad, since I went 
away ? ” 

“ You have no idea how the time crept. I missed 
you every day and every hour.” 

“ Well, I shall never leave you again,” she declared, 
“ never, never, dad.” 

“ So all girls say till the best man in the world asks 
them, and then off they go ; fathers and mothers are 
nowhere when Prince Charming comes,” he answered. 

“ I shall only marry the bravest man I know, and 
hellust be a very nice man who could persuade me to 
ad,” she returned fondly, 
don’t let us talk about it any more. When 
[t man comes, I suppose I shall have to give 
little V.C. ; but I hope it will be a long time 
nm called upon to do that.” 



CH.\PTER THE SECOND. 

The grounds of the “ Lodge ” presented a pretty sight 
one May afternoon soon after Victoi ia’s return from 
school. The tall trees cast a grateful shade over the 
lawn, where flow^s bloom^Cd like gems on the cool 
green of the t ujfc; v^ erinll ' ws in full swing, and in 
another pai*^jgH^^ounds croquet had its devotees, 
who tried a game with flirtations which the 

more active moVements of tennis sadly interfered with. 
Little groups were scattered about under the trees, 
enjoying the delightful hospitality which Mrs. Morris 
was so ready, to bestow on her friends every Thursday 
duf^g the summer months. 

; ^CiUt^you tell me who the young lady in white 
['^^i^stitocling by the tennis net?” asked one man of 

another. 

“ Where do you mean ? Ah ! I see. That is Miss 
Cross, the colonel’s daughter, just home from Belgium. 
Pretty girl, isn’t she ? Excuse me, I must be off, Mrs. 
Morris is beckoning to me to go to her and he was 
gone. 

The first speaker had only lately joined ihe regiment 
.as the doctor, and knew very little about his brother 
officers and their belongings. Not even his best 
friends could call George Travers good-looking, and 
yet there was something about his tall, fine figure and 
open straightforward look which attracted attention 
when handsome men were passed over. There was 
a quiet power about him which was always im- 
pressive, and his quiet gravity gave him an air of 
superiority and nameless charm. He could never pass 
ubnoticed anywhere, and had the happy knack of 
making himself much liked by those who knew 
him well. 

Mrs. Morris was a rich youpg widow with ^e little 
boy, who was not as much spoilt as 6nly%iildren 


generally are, but was a very dear little fellow, a 
. favourite with everyone. On this day he was wander- 
ing about the grounds looking for someone to talk to, 
when he came across Dr, Travers, and attracted by 
something kindly in the man’s face, he marched up 
to him. 

“ Are you one of Ours ?” demanded, the small youth, 
standing in front of the big man. 

“ Yes, I am the new doctor,” smiled Travers. 

“ Ah, the new Sawbones. I thought I didn’t know 
you, as I know everyone in the regiment.” 

Travers felt he was in for some fun, and looking 
gravely at the child said — 

“Then you are just the person I want to tell me all 
about everyone ; I was longing to hear particulars. 
Do you smoke ? You will like my cigarettes.” 

Ted looked up quickly. This big man was chaffing 
him, and he felt hurt. Drawing himself up he 
answered rather proudly — 

“Thank you, I don’t care for chaff. I hoped 
you were nice, but I see you are laughing at me, so 
I’ll go.” 

“ No, no, you must not,” cried Travers. “ You are 
such a young man, how was I to know you would not 
smoke? Bother the cigarette, come and be friends, 
and let us have a jolly talk about the people. 
Shake hands.” 

Teddie looked doubtfully at his new acquaintance ; 
then, struck by something in the kind, ugly face, he 
laid his little hand in Travers’ big one. And so began 
their friendship. 

“ Sec that big man there, playing tennis ? That is 
Major Roberts ; he is always here ; 1 think he likes this 
house. He and mother are always talking together. 
I don’t like him one bit ; he said I was a precocious 
chick, and ought to be packed off to school. Do you 
think so ? ” anxiously. ^ 

“ I think your mother knows best about it^ dear lad. 
But even if you go I am sure you would be very happy 
there,” said Travers, seeing that coming events cast 
their shadows before, and that very probably Ted 
would soon have to play second fiddle to the major’s 
first, and feeling very sorry for the little fellow. 

Teddie began again : “ Oh^ there is Captain Lawson. 
I hope my moustache will be just like his when I’m a 
man. He is very fond of my dear V.C., and so are 
several others,” he added. 

“ And who is your V.C. ? ” inquired the doctor, im- 
mensely interested in this charmingly franje child. 

“ V.C. ? Oh, that is Victoria Cross. She is a great 
friend of mine ; I love her awfully.” 

“ What a curious name. How did she come by it ? ” 
asked Travers, glad to bear more about the pretty girl 
he admired. 

Teddie, nothing loth, proceeded to give his version 
of the christening, and made it most graphic. But 
just then a light footstep and a merry laugh made 
themselves heard. 

“ Teddie, you will kill me if you tell the story of my 
life to everyone ; ” and Victoria, laughing and blushing, 
stood beside them. 

“ Talk of an angel, V.C., and you hear its wings. 
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Come and sit here. This is the new Sawbones; I 
don’t know his name, but he is awfully jolly.^’ 

‘‘ We must consider ourselves introduced,” said the 
girl, holding out her hand. “ I am Victoria Cross, as 

you know, and you are ? ” She paused. 

‘‘ Dr. Travers,” he returned, with a bow and smile. 
“I am going to find some strawberries for you,. 


“ Yes, I know,” she answered. ** When yon have 
been here longer you will see that his mother 1$ too . 
deeply engrossed in certain interesting affairs of her 
own to devote* much time to the child, and he takes 
refuge with me.” 

“The little fellow has an inkling of the truth from 
what he told me just now,” said Travers. 

“ You mean ? ” she paused interrogatively, and* 
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V.C.,” said Ted, wriggling off the seat, while the two 
left behind laughed merrily at the queer little lad. 

“He is such a darling, so good and clever,” said 
Victoria apologetically. 

“ I am sure of it. He and I have had a most agree- 
able time discussing our neighbours.” 

“ His remarks are so sharp and to the point, he is 
•quite a little companion,” said Victoria. 

“You are a great favourite with him,” remarked 
Travers. 


fcction, and Teddie^s ‘ a precocious chick.' I quote, as 
you perceive.” 

Victoria laughed. “ I see you know everything. 1 
hope the poor little fellow does not feel aggrieved.” 

“Here, V.C, do look, 1 have brought the straw- 
berries, and James is coming with cream and sugar, ^ 
said the small boy, struggling up to them with a. 
templing dish of the lovely fruit. The trio were soon 
merrily engaged in doing full justice to the refresh- 
provided forethought. 
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Dr. Travers soon took his place among his brother 
officers, who one and all voted him a good fellow with 
lots of fun in him. The grave, ugly man had a fund of 
quiet humour which often sent the mess into roars of 
laughter. He won golden opinions among the men 
of the regiment by his sympathetic ways, and by little 
acts of kindness which he seemed afraid of anyone 
finding out. Among the ladies Travers was not very 
popular; He had no patience with their fancied 
illnesses, and bluntly told them they suffered from not 
having enough to do. He was not disposed to while 
away his time by getting up little flirtations with them, 
and this annoyed them very much. 

Victoria Cross, with all the eagerness of a young 
girl, took up the cudgels for her own sex, and there 
was a quiet warfare between the two whose ac- 
quaintance had begun so auspiciously under Teddic’s 
guidance. 

Dr. Travers thought the young beauty very much 
spoiled, and longed to see her awake to more serious 
views ofrlife. He ventured once to tell her he thought 
she did^ot consider her father enough when she urged 
him to do things which were beyond his strength. Vic- 
toria was indignant at being supposed to be selfish, and 
retorted angrily that it was no business of his to interfere; 
but it set her thinking all the same. It was an entirely 
new idea to the girl to be thought in the wrong, and 
she did not like it at all. She sliowed her resentment 
by always making the worst of herself when Travers 
was present, and by trying to ruffle his serene temper 
by her petulant acts and words.* Travers looked on 
with quiet amusement. He saw that his words had had 
the desired effect of breaking up Victoria’s self-com- 
placency, and he watched anxiously for the result 
which he felt sure would ensue. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

About six weeks after Mrs. Morris’s garden party, 
Mrs. Grey and her youngest daughter, Alice, came to 
stay at the Bungalow. Since General (irey’s death, 
liis widow had gone to live near her own people in 
Devonshire. Her sons were all out in the world and 
her elder daughters were married, and she and Alice 
were only too glad to meet their friends again. Colonel 
Cross had a warm feeling of regard for Mrs. Grey, 
who had always'been so good to him and his child in 
those sad early years after his wife’s death ; while the 
two girls were very great friends. 

The evening of their arrival^ Victoria drew Alice out 
into the garden for one of their delightful girlish con- 
fidential talks. 

“ It is so lovely out of doors, isn’t it ?” said Victoria, 
passing her arm through Alice’s. 

^ Yes, indeed, Vi. And now, you naughty child, you 
must give me all the news ; your letters leave a great 
deal to be desired.” 

“ What am I to tell you about ? ” , 

** First I want to hear about the regiment, and the 
new. officers. What are their names ? And what are 
4hey like ? ” asked Alice, who kept up her interest in 
her fathCiPs old regiment 


There arc two new fellows. Captain Lawson took 
Major Roberts’s place when he was promoted. He is 
very nice, and so good-looking. You will see him at 
the picnic to-morrow.” 

“ I remember you mentioned him. I know his sister 
Edith ; she has told me so much about him that I feel 
as if I know him,” returned Alice. 

Then there is Mr. Carr, the new sub. He is most 
amusing, and so spoony,” laughed Victoria. 

“ Have you been at vour old tricks, flirting with 
him, Vi I hoped yowad become quite a reformed 
character,” said Alice. jT 

** You must judge JUfr yourself,” returned Victoria. 

Then last, but by.,ho, means least in his own estima- 
tion, is Dr. Travers.” 

“ Why, Vi, what a scornful tone I What has the 
poor man done to offend you ? ” 

“ Offend me ? Nothing, only I can't bear him. that’s 
all. A nasty, conceited man, who thinks all women 
idiots and all men very great heroes,” returned Vic- 
toria hotly. 

Alice discreetly turned the conversation, but she 
owned to feeling interested in the man who raised 
such ire in the usually sweet-tempered Victoria. Such 
active hatred aroused her curiosit^^^ and she fully 
c-xpected something would come of it. ^ • 

Just then Mrs. Grey called the girls in to see 
Captain Lawson and Mr. Carr, who had come over to 
ask them if they might have the pleasure of driving 
them to Waybournc Castle next day, when the great 
event of the summer, the Waterloo- picnic, was to take 
place. Alice was very pleased to meet her friend 
Edith’s brother ; it would be nicer to feel more at home 
with him on the morrow. 

The 50th Hussars was considered a very lucky 
"regiment as regarded the weather. It was generally 
fine when they had anything on hand which required 
sunshine to make it go off well, and so it was dn this 
1 8th of June. Soon after * ii o’clock the barrack yard 
presented an animated appearance. The drag was 
drawn up under the gateway ready to lead the way, 
and following it were dog-carts, landaus, and carriages 
of every description, filled with merry pleasure^ seekers. 
The signal for starting was given, and the gay caval- 
cade was soon en route. No adventures befel them on 
the way, except when Teddie Morris lost his hat and 
occasioned a halt while he scrambled to fetch it. 

At length the grim old ruins came in sight. The 
keep and a huge tower, connected with a smaller one 
by a tumble-down wall covered with ivy, was all that 
now remained of the once grand fortress. On one 
side the North Sea dashed its waves against the 
weather-beaten cliff, and on the other the river Way 
wound with many a twist and turn amid deeply-wooded 
banks ; while further away cornfields and pasture 
lands stretched towards the dim blue Scottish hills. 
No one could look unmoved on such a glorious scene. 
Even the small boys pronounced it “awfully jolly,’^ 
while their elders gazed with mingled feelings on the 
beauties before them. But a picnic party is not the 
place fot* romantic musings, and our friends soon dis- 
persed to choose a place for their luncheon to be spread. 
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Alice Grey was standing a little apart watching the 
groups before her, when her attention was drawn to a 
new comer, a tall grave man, who had come upon 
them unperceived. She saw him look round, then 
make his way to where Victoria sat on a ruined but- 
tress holding a little court among her many admirers, 
Alice thought she had never seen her friend look so 
lovely before. She had tossed off her broad shady 
hat, and the sun glinting on her brown head touched 
it with golden gleams, her grey eyes sparkled with 
fun, and her face and figure aemed the embodiment 
of youth and beauty. Dr. Triers, for so Alice read 
him to be, greeted the young girl and made some 
remark which evidently she resented, for she shrugged 
her shoulders and turned to Mr. Carr, who presently 
came across to Alice saying — 

I am commanded to bring you over to Miss Cross. 
We none of us approve of your being left out in the 
cold.’* 

Victoria looked up as they came near her. 

“Alice, come and be sociable. Let me introduce 
Dr. Travers to you ; he has been lecturing me on 
possible sunstroke, etc. I think h^. ought not to talk 
shop at a picnic,” 

Miss Grey fi^lt as if Victoria were acting a part, for 
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she became quite flippant' in her remarks, and seemed 
more inclined to fliit since Dr. Travers had joined her 
circle. He said nothing, but looked disappointed—- at 
least, so it appeared to Alice. It fell to her lot to sit 
next the doctor during lunch, and she felt strangely 
attracted by him. His quiet, attentive care of her made 
her regard him almost as an old friend. 

“ There is a charming Hermitage up the river,” said 
Travers. “ I should like you to see it, Miss Grey. We 
might row up there after lunch, if you like,” 

“ I should be delighted,” said Alice. “ Is there any 
legend connected with it ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Every ruin round here has some 
romantic story attached to it.” 

“ I love legends ; they seem to give light and colour 
to the poor old ruins,” returned Alide. 

“This particular Hermitage has a rather sensational 
story connected with it. A young Cavalier was be- 
trothed to a beautiful girl, and he had every reason to 
believe she loved him, when his suspicions were aroused 
by whispers that his lady love was in the habit of 
meeting some man in secret, in the long avenue. Mad 
with rage and jealousy he watched and found the girl 
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clasped in a man *s arms. Without a moment *s hesttm 
tion he shot them both. The man died at once, but 

the ^ir/ Jmj^^etvd long enough to prove her innocence 
and forgive her lover. The stranger was her brother, 
who, for some reasons, durst not be seen in those parts. 
The wretched young man fled to this quiet spot, dug 
out a cell for himself, and passed the remainder of his 
days in prayer and remorse,” 

How sad !” Alice cried when Dr. Travers came to 
the end of bis story, “ft seems dreadful to let one's 
angry, jealous feelings carry one away like that." 

“ 1 think it shows how mean the opinion is that men 
have of women,” put in Victoria, who had been listen- 
ing attentively. 

** J fear in many rases such opinions have been 
only too well founded on fact,” said Travers quietly. 

“ I could fancy some men — you, for instance-acting 
like that,” said Victoria. 

“Why so?” he queried. 

“ Because you have such a miserably bad opinion 
of women,” she rejoined. 

“ Pardon me,” he answered, “ you are always unjust 
to me. Miss Cross. I have the very highest opinion 
of most women, when they let themselves be what 
they were meant to be.” 

“Would you never attribute wrong motives to a 
woman, then ? ” 

“If I loved a woman, no,” he answered, “for I 
should trust her utterly,” 

“Even if appearance went against her?” inquired 
Victoria. 

He bowed. # . 

“ Then I hope you will find this paragon some day,” . 
Victoria said rather sharply. 


paragon would not suit we at all/’ returned 
Travers, turning to ask Alice if she were ready lo 
start. Captain Lawson begged that be and I'ictork 
might join the expedition. Gaily the little boat sped 
through the waters, moved onwards by the vigorous 
strokes of the two men. They were strangely siic nt ; 
Victoria angry with herself for her rudeness, not 
knowing what ailed her, and Alice thinking how 
beautiful was the romance unfolded before her. She 
saw that Dr. Travers was in Jove with Victoria, and 
dreaded Jest the girl in her wilfulness would put from 
her the priceless treasure of a good man s love* 

When they landed they all went together to the 
primitive cell where the poor man had spent his last 
few years of life in penitence. Gn a slab of sandstone 
was rudely carved a female head, which, in spite of 
timers ravages and want of artistic skill, was pathetic 
in its strange beauty. Dr. Travers told them it was 
the lost love of the hermit ; the only recreation he had 
permitted himself was to trace her well-remembered 
features. 

Vietpria seemed glad to get out of the cell and 
strolled off with Captain Lawson, leaving Alice and 
Dr. Travers together. Miss Grey enjoyed her talk 
very much ; it was such a change to meet a man who 
put forth the best powers of his mind for her benefit, 
even though she was of the inferior sex. 

Meanwhile Victoria and Captain Lawson were walk- 
ing carelessly along the bank of the river. Before they 
had gone very far he told her how much he had 
always admired and loved her, and that his greatest 
wish was t6 have her promise to marry him. Poor 
Victoria ! Up to that moment she had always intended 
to accept him if he asked her, but now that it had 



come; 

knoWied^'h^ ' come the reason whj^ W -^ not = 
marry as rf a veil had been Wrn froin 

her ^*c^,fand she knew that no was to hcr what 
Travers Was. She turned to l^wsdti ' witU all her 
pretty co^uettisbness laid aside^and in {tentaiue sorrow 
told him she could never marry him. She owned she 
had always liked him, but she found now^bat she had 
mistaken liking for love. Grievous as was his disap- 
pointment, there was something so sad in her voice, 
which showed him that she felt rejecting him, and 
would gladly have accepted him if she could. 

“ Don*t look so miserable, Victoria, he said, bravely 
putting aside his grief to console the remorseful girl 
“ I do not blame you, dear. We cannot force our- 
selves to love.” 

“.I .thought I loved you till you asked me to marry 
you, and now 1 am so angry with myself, and so 
ashamed,” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

“J cannot pretend I do not care,” Lawson said, 

“ and I shall always love you ; but I dare say I shall 
get over it in time, so you must not fret about my 
feelings.” 

“You are so good, so generous,” she cried. “Can I 
do nothing to show how sorry I am ? ** 

“Yes, one thing, but I hardly like to ask you,” he 
returned. 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“Just kiss me once before we close this leaf of our 
life’s story,” he asked. 

For all answer she lifted up her Lice, and he 
pressed a kiss there which had more of pain than 
pleasure, of renunciation than bliss, in it. 

“ Forgive me, I ought not to have asked you,” he 
said. Then : “You will still be friends, Victoria?” 

“ I will indeed ; and 1 hope you will find someone 
to be better to you than 1 have been,” was her 
answer. » 

Dr. Travers had come to call the truants back to 
the boat, and had been a witness to the giving of the 
kiss, and naturally concluded they were engaged. 
Poor man ; that which he greatly dreaded had fallen 
upon him, but he felt it with all the force of a sudden 
blow. He had loved Victoria from the day he first 
saw her, but her numerous flirtations and defiant ways 
had distressed him, and he had showm his disappro- 
bation. Still he thought her a grand young creature ; 
he could see her true noble character beneath the 
little superficial faults. “A little rosebud set with 
wilful thorns, and sweet as English air could make 
her.” 

It had always been a matter of sorrow to him that 
sfie was so antagonistic, for he felt sure he could have 
won her if he had had the chance of wooing her ; but 
now he had awakened from his dream. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Some weeks passed away uneventfully after the 
picnic. The Greys had left the Bungalow, and Alice 
was now staying with the Lawsons. Major Roberts 
had proposed to Mrs. Morris at Wayboume, and as 


Jbete m reason for delay, their 
' followed ve/y soon. Teddie was Icfctp 
hur$eahd goverhess and was quite 
V.C. made it a poinito see him nearly every' 
many were the romps they had in the Lodge garatss 
during the summer days. 

“Victoria, have you heard that typhpid fever has 
broken out in the barracks ? ” said, her father one hot 
August day. ‘ 

“No, I have heard nothing about it.' Who. told 
you?” she asked, . , » 

“Travers sent round this morning, asking to be ex- 
cused from dining with us to-night.” 

“ Then it is very serious ? ” she questioned. 

“ I fear it is ; the great heat is against us. Vi, my 
child, I almost think you had better go down to Mrs. 
Grey’s till it is over.” 

“And leave you, dad? So very likely. Suppose 
you got ill when 1 was away ? ** 

“Well, don’t distress yourself about it just now; 
we shall see how things turn out,” answered the 
colonel, gathering up his papers ready for his mon>- 
ing’s work. 

The colonel’s dinner-party seemed a very dull 
affair without Dr. Travers. Victoria had barely seen 
him since the picnic ; he always pleaded extreme 
business whenever he was asked to the Bungalow, and 
so he had no opportunity of finding out his mistake 
about Victoria’s engagement. 

Some days after the beginning of the typhoid 
^ epidemic, Dr. Travers walked in as Victoria was 
having her solitary breakfast ; her father had gone 
out early that morning. 

“No coffee, thank you—I have breakfasted. 1 only 
came to tell you that Teddie has the fever rather 
badly.” 

“ I must go and nurse him,” she cried. 

“That is precisely what I i)ave come to forbid your 
doing, I have sent for Mrs. Roberts, and meanwhile 
his old nurse will look after him. You must promise 
me not to go.” 

“ It is so hard to have to stand aside doing nothing 
when one wants to do so much,” Victoria; said des- 
pondingly. 

“ I know it is, but you must think of your fiuher, and 
what it would be to him to have you ill. If you look 
upon staying away as a greater piece of self-sacrifice 
than going you will feel comforted,” answered Travers 
kindly. 

Victoria turned to him. 

“You look so tired and worn, do take care of 
yourself and get some help, or you will be ill your- 
self.” 

Travers smiled sadly. 

“ 1 stand alone, with no one belonging to me, so I 
can well afford the risk.” 

“ Don’t you care for life, then ? ” she asked. 

“Only in so far as I can help other people. Per- 
sonally, I have not much to look forward to.” 

“ Oh, but that is dreadful ! ” she cried. “ Believe 
me, everyone likes you so much, and so you must be 
careful for your fricticls’ sakes, and not do too much.’* 
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“Of course I will. You must not think I do any 
more than my duty as a doctor ” he returned, smiling 
at her earnestness. 

‘‘ Some people niititake self-sacrifice for duty,” she 
returned. 

** I am not one of those. Well, 1 rely on you to 
keep away from the Lodge, and you shall have news 
daily of our little friend. Good-bye.” 

“ Or rather au revoir” she rejoined, smiling 
brightly. 

This work was beneficial to Travers in many ways, 
for it kept his thoughts from dwelling too much on 
Victoria. The dread battle with disease, with only the 
\ illage doctor to help him, taxed all his powers, and he 
worked almost beyond his strength. 

“That Travers is a grand fellow,” said Colonel 
Cross, coming into the drawing-room where his 
(laughter, sick at heart, was trying to while away the 
lime. 

“ Why, what has he done ? ” she inquired. “ You 
look ejuite excited, dad.” 

“ 1 came in on purpose to tell you all about it. It 
appears that Lawson was driving that new horse of his 
down near the bridge over the railway, when it bolted, 
terrified by the train. Travers was in one of those 
cottages on the turnpike road when he heard the noise 
and came out. He rushed forward, caught the horse, 

. and threw him back on his haunches ; then Lawson 
managed to spring out to his help.” 

“ Was he hurt ? ” Victoria asked breathlessly. 

“Who— Lawson? Oh, no, only shaken and upset.” < 

“ I meant the doctor.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow ! he got an awful strain-“dislocated 
his wrist ; he fainted twice while they moved him. He 
looked like ashes when they brought him home, but 

, Hullo, Vi, what is the matter ; are you faint ? ” 

as his daughter turned very white and gasped for 
breath. 

“No, 1 am not going to faint,” she answered, with a« 
pitiful attempt at a smile. “ Only you frightened me, 
daddy.” 

“Little goose. You should not be so nervous,” 
was his fond reply. 

The girl managed to creep away to her own room, 
where the quiet somewhat relieved her, and a few tears 
fell from her aching eyes. How proud she was of this ; 
what a hero he was— the bravest man she knew ! A 
hot blush came over her face as she remembered her 
foolish words about the bravest man, and for the 
moment she felt humbled at having given her love un- 
sought. Then she raised her burning face rather 
proudly, and thought how true it is 

“ We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

Not Lancelot nor another.” 

She had need of fortitude and patience during the 
next few weeks, for Dr. Travers was very ill. His 
strength^ impaired by the hard work during the typhoid 
outbreak, could not stand the terriblb strain and 
wrench when he stopped the runaway horse. For a 
long time his life was despaired of, but at last very 
slowly but surely he was brought back from the very 
gates of death. 


Victoria was sitting with Teddie when Mrs. Roberts- 
tripped in lightly to tell her the news that the crisis- 
was past and that Travers would live. 

“ Why, V. C., darling, w’hat is ^he matter ? ’’ cried 
Teddie when his mother had left the room. “ You 
are crying ; there is a big tear on my cheek.” 

“ Yes, I am very silly, am I not ? ” she said. 

“ Are you naughty or unhappy ? ” he asked. 

“ I am neither, Teddie. I was crying because I was 
so happy,” answered the girl. 

“ Is it because our dear doctor is going to get well ? ” 
inquired the young inquisitor. 

“Yes, it i5,” she stammered. 

Teddie looked at her for a moment, then said 
slowly — 

“/ laugh when I am happy, but 1 suppose girls 
are different— ///<y cry and get very red. I love Dr. 
Travers, don't you, V.C. ? ” 

“Yes — no. I mean I think he is very good and 
kind,” the poor girl replied. 

“ You are very funny this afternoon,” said Teddie 
severely, as Victoria covered his little face with kisses 
and asked him what he would like her to bring him 
back from town next day. 

Teddie s eyes sparkled. 

“ Oh, V.C, can’t you guess ? I love soldiers better 
than anything.” 

Next day was a red (letter day to the young con- 
valescent ; never had such soldiers been Seen as those 
his dear V.C. gave him. 

Dr. Travers sat in a big armchair in Mrs. Roberts’s 
boudoir, while opposite to him sat a little figure in a 
sailor suit. The two invalids had met for the first time, 
and Teddie was charmed at having his chum to tea 
with him. 

On a small table near them was spread out a whole 
regiment of soldiers, ^and Teddie was expatiating 
on their superiority over any others he bad ever 
seen. 

“ V.C. gave them to me,” he remarked casually ; 
then, as if struck by a fresh train of thought, he went 
on, “ she was so funny that day ; not a bit like her- 
self, doctor.” 

“ Why, what did she do?” Travers asked, amused. 

“It was the day we heard you were going to get 
better, and she cried ever so much, and said she was 
glad. Wasn^t that funny ? ” 

“ Very funny,” remarked Travers drily. “ Go on — 
what else did she do ? ” 

“ Oh, I said I loved you, and she first said she did, 
and then she said she didn’t ; then she began hugging 
me, and asking me to choose a present. 1 do ihipk 
girls are awful queer, don’t you?” concluded Teddie 
with a sigh. 

Travers laughed. He felt he could have done any- 
thing for that blessed child, who had thrown a some- 
what different light on his affairs. As luck would have 
it, Victoria herself stepped in through the French 
window, looking sweeter and prettier than ever before, 
so Travers .thought. 

The colour flushed up into her face as she saw 
Teddie’s visitor. 



The Wooing of Victoria Cross. 


“ I did not know you were here,” she said in some 
confusion, 

‘‘ Weli, are you not going to say you are glad to see 

me ? ” Travers remarked. 

“ How stupid I am,’* she said nervously. “ 1 am 
very glad to see you are able to get out again. You 
made us all very anxious about you at one time.” 

V.C., you will stay and have tea with us,” cried 
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awful child might have made before she came. She 
tried to look quite at her ease. 

“ Do you kT\ow, I have never congratulated you yet,** 

began Travers. 

“ On what ?” she asked in surprise. 

> “On your engagement to Lawson. He is a fine 
fellow, and a very fortunate one, too.” 

“ I am not engaged to him. How did you ever get 
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Teddie, “ and I will ask cook to let us have some of 
that jam you always like.” 

“No, 1 must go home,*’ she answered. 

“ 1 .shan’t let you,” said Teddie ; “ you will spoil my 
party if you do go.** 

Travers drew the child to him and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. Teddie laughed and ran off saying — 
“ V.C, the doctor says he will keep you here till I 
have been to cook, so you must stay.** 

Victoria felt very nervous and shy when Teddie had 
departed. She could not gtiess what revelations the 


that' idea into your hcad.^*’ she asked, blushing 
vividly. 

“ I begin to have my doubts now,” he said. “ Hut. 
then I had cause to think I w?s right, for I saw you 
together in Way Woods, and drew my own conclu- 
sions.** 

“ You saw me then 

The poor girl felt as if she would like to sink into 
the earth, but she went on bravely, “ He w^as so good, 
so generous, and I had been so unkind, and it was 
all 1 could do to try and console him.” 




My Afternoon Nap. 
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“ 1 am so thankful,” Travers began ; then breaking 
off suddenly he said, “ Victoria, Teddie has been telling 
me all about the unexpected gift of soldiers, and he ?et 
me thinking.” ' 

‘‘ I don’t know what he told you,” she faltered, 

Travers moved across to where she sat and took her 
hands in his. 

“ Victoria, my darling, he made me think you cared 
for ill e just a little. Is that true ? ” 

Her pretty head drooped. No one would have 
recognised the proud little beauty in the shy blushing 
girl whose “ yes ” was whispered so low that Travers 
had to bend his head to hear it. 

Then he sat down beside her and drew her closer to 
him, pressing his first lover’s kiss on her trembling lips. 

“ I always loved you,” he said, after a delicious pause, 

but 1 never had any hope till the day Teddie was ill ; 
then I thought I might be mistaken r'.bout Lawson.” 

“ Did you really care when 1 was always so horrid 
to you ? ” she asked ; then she went on, “ 1 think 1 
loved you all the time. You always made me want to 
be better and yet 1 was too proud to let you think that 
you had any influence over me. Was I very dreadful ?” 

“ Very,” he said joyously ; “ only I knevv you would 
be quite different when y^ou loved anyone ; but I was 
sure I should never be that one.” 

“But now' you are quite sure that there is no one 
like you in all the world, to me at least,” she said with 
a beautiful blush. 

“ My darling, I can never bo thankful enough for 
tljis blessed gift of your love. My life will prove how 
deep mine is for you.” 

“You must teach me to be more worthy of your 
love,” she said with sweet humility. 

** Poor Lawson ! How I pity liim,” was Travers’ 
next remark. 

“ 1 don’t think you need,” she returned. “ Of 


course it is early days yet, but I cannot help thinking 
Alice will console hira^ She is a great friend of his 
sister’s and they see a good deal of each other.” 

“ V.C, you have not gone yet. Why, the doctor 
seems to hold you pretty tight to prevent your rushing 
away home. It is all right ; cook is going to make 
some cakes with our names on in currants, and we arc 
to have the jam.” 

The child looked from one to the other of Ids friends 
in surprise. He could not quite make out what had 
happened. ^ 

“ Teddie, old fellow,” said Travers, drawing the boy 
close to him, “you made me awfully happy by telling 
me about those soldiers, for I have found out that 
your V.C. does love me more than even you do.” 

“Was that why you cried, V.C. ?” asked Teddie. 
rather awestruck. 

“ Yes, Teddie, I think that was the reason.’^ 

“We must go to town soon when 1 am better, 
Teddie, and pay a long visit to the shop where these 
wonderful soldiers came from, and > bu must choose 
some other toys.” 

It was some time before Teddie could make out why 
the doctor and V.C. were so very generous to him, but 
in after-years he always took the credit of their coming 
together to himself. 

In the early spring a grand wedding took place in 
the garrison chapel. Teddie, resplendent in a 
Faunlleroy suit, carried the bride’s train, and was not 
sure whether he was groom, best man, or what. He 
only knew that he played an important part and felt 
himself of great consequence. 

Colonel Cross returned to his solitary home, feeling 
quite happy about bis darling’s future. No warrior 
better deserved the bronze cross for valour than did 
the noble-hearted doctor who had wooed and won his 
own Victoria Cross. 


MY AFTERNOON NAP. 

IJV A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


HE young and healthy are loo 
often ready to denounce and to 
ridicule the indulgence by others 
in little luxuries which they 
themselves despise. They have 
no thought of the future, and 
they forget that whenever a 
custom is widespread there is 
generally some good reason for 
its prevalence. I am wishful to 
say a good word for the much- 
abused habit of an afternoon 
nap, and to show its importance 
in many cases from a hygienic 
point of view. 

Of course, as in many other 
things relating to personal habits, so in this^ every 
man must be a law unto himself. It does not suit 


everybody to doze for a short time in the afternoon. 
In many instances a feeling of heaviness and lassitude 
is produced ; or headache may result ; or it may pre- 
vent sound sleep at night. Nor can everybody find 
time and opportunity to snatch a short nap. More- 
over, the young and vigorous do not require it. But 
others obtain very considerable benefit from the habit ; 
and, as I shall point out later, most benefit is fcl: by 
those who are very young, or who are growing rapidly, 
or who are past middle life, or who are in delicate 
health. 

If we consider for a moment the meaning oC sleep, 
the explanation is obvious. In previous papers 1 have 
referred to the physiology of sleep, and have pointed 
out that it is believed to be associated with a 
diminished supply of blood to the brain. We can say 
with certainty that the converse is true — that when the 
brain is working actively^and producing good work it 
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receives an increased supply nf blood. This increase 
is necessarily at the expense of other organs. We nmy 
therefore fairly assume that during sleep there is less 
blood in the brain and more blood in the other organs, 
and that during our active waking hours there is more 
blood in the brain and less in other organs. After a 
meal the processes of digestion are in active operation, 
necessitating a greatly increased blood supply to the 
organs involved. 

Consequently, there is a diminution of the blood 
supply to the brain ; we become drowsy, and many of. 
us actually doze. If, on the other hand, the brain is 
kept hard at work by an effort of the will, the nutritive 
processes may be Irindered, and an attack of indigestion 
may be induced. 

A similar state of things is brought about by taking 
active exercise immediately after a meal. Here the 
vigour of digestion is interfered with by the deter- 
mination of blood to the muscles. Drowsiness is 
therefore not unnatural after a meal— especially after 
dinner, the principal meal of the day ; and the 
quietude which it secures helps to more perfect diges- 


As I have already remarked, benefit chiefly accrues 
to the young and the old. Food is required by the 
young not only to carry on the ordinary functions of 
the body, but also to promote growth (which is very 
rapid at times, and may even outstrip the supply of 
material). It is obvious, therefore, that in these cases 
digestion should be as perfect and as rapid Jis possible 
if the body is to be maintained in good health and to 
grow normally. 

As the period of most rapid growth is comprised 
within the first four years of life, it is of advantage to 
children, during this time at least, to sleep for a while 
after dinner. We must not forget another considera- 
tion. All the bodily functions are capable of having 
regularity impressed on them in a very marked degree, 
so that if the habit of regular and perfect digestion iiL 
formed in early life, it is likely to persist and add mucw 
to the happiness and success of after-life. Every in- 
fluence which helps to form this habit ought, therefore, 
to be encouraged by those to whom the care of children 
is entrusted. 

In old age we have quite a different set of conditions 
to consider. The vital processes have now become 
enfeebled and the organs of the body meet, only with 
difficulty, the demands made upon them. Every help 
should therefore be given, not only by providing suit- 
able food, but also by assisting the processes of diges- 
tion, The afternoon nap is Nature^s way of doing the 
second duty, and it is of great advantage in promoting 
a healthy old age. We must also remember that in 
old age sleep at night is not so sound and regular as 
it is in earlier life ; so, on the principle that every little 
helps, the afternoon nap adds to that period of daily 
rest which is demanded by the body. 

It has been stated, with truth, that the habit may 


even tend to cause sounder sleep at night. Sleep be- 
gets sleep— -especially in those who are sleepless from 
overwork. 

When dinner is taken in the evening instead of the 
middle of the day, the necessity for a short rest after it 
is still more apparent. The work of the day has caused 
the whole body to be fatigued and less able to do work. 
The digestive organs share in this weariness, and 
therefore the short nap is additionally necessary to 
enable the processes of digestion to proceed. It is 
not out of place to remark that the custom of late 
dinner is not suitable for old people. They cither be- 
come unduly fatigued by waiting so long for their 
principal meal, or else they take two dinners, and 
therefore cat more than is necessary : both events are 
equally injurious. 

Some people will not take an afternoon nap because 
they have no time to spare. They are in a hun y. 
This phrase is used oftener than it would be if its full 
meaning were understood. The w'ord hurry implies 
confusion and want of concerted action. When any- 
thing is done in a hurry, it is generally not done in the 
best possible way, nor is it always done most ex- 
peditiously. 

It is a matter of frequent observation that the man 
in a hurry is not really a busy man. He appears 
to be busy, but he loses more time than he saves by 
his hurry. He has no time to eat his dinner leisurely, 
and frequently suffers from an attack of indigestion ih 
consequence. Thereby his power of work is lessened 
for fully half a day. Nor does the mischief end there. 
To keep pace with the man, the heart must hurry 
too. It has no time to rest, and its action becomes 
disturbed. 

The result is that some day it is unable to respond to 
the strain put upon it when the man hurries to catch a 
train, and it stops for ever. More than half the talk 
about the high pressure at which we live is uttered 
by people who never did a steady hard day^s work 
in their 'life ; the best of the world’s work is done 
by men who work not at high pressure, but by 
method. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this paper that some 
people suffer from headache after an afternoon nap, 
though they would be benefited by it otherwise. A 
cup of tea, taken immediately on being aroused, very 
often removes any discomfort which may be experi- 
enced. If, however, any lassitude persists, it may be 
considered that the nap is harmful, and not beneficial. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the habit must be regu- 
lated by the dictates of common sense. Be it remem- 
bered that there is no need to be ashamed of the habit 
when it is necessary. 

Many of those who indulge in it are thereby enabled 
to do better and abler work than is even attempted 
by those who scoff. The luxury of the nap is one of 
the small rewards deserved and enjoyed by earnest 
workers. 
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DAVENANT. 


By S. SOUTHALL BONE, Author of “The Manager of Manston Mills.” 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY FIFTH. 

SEPARATION. •• 

N the course of the day 
Madge received two 
letters. One she recog- 
nised as in Bax’s hand- 
writing ; the other was 
strange to her, but she 
felt sure it was from 
Davenant, and therefore 
opened it first. As she 
read it, a flush of sur- 
prise and pleasure 
mounted to her eyes. 
No woman worthy of 
the name ever received 
an avowal of honest 
love, whether re- 
* ciprocated or not, 
without in the one 
case an emotion of 
tender delight and 
womanly pride,* or 
in the other a 
supreme pity and loyal compassion for the inevitable 
pang which must be inflicted in return. 

But the light in which Davenant regarded Matson 
was a complete surprise to her, and caused some'' 
serious thought. What if Davenant should be right ? 
What if his eyes and ears, sharpened by jealousy, were 
keener than hers.^ What if Matson were really in love 
with her? And as she recalled the devotion with 
which he had worked for her in Davenant’s cause, and 
the readiness he had always shown to help her or to 
come to her whenever she needed him, she felt that 
there was more ground for the surmise than appeared 
on the surface. 

And then, too, suddenly came to her mind that old 
joke of* the doctor’s about a third partner in the firm ; 
and she flushed scarlet as she wondered whether this 
had been seen and talked of by others. She was 
no flirt ; and the bare idea of playing off the two men 
against each other was repulsive in the extreme. Of 
this she was certain : that Matson must do no more 
work for her. If she had found out his secret, 
honour and loyalty demanded that it should be 
respected. 

She read Davenant’s letter again, and then its re- 
nunciatory tone struck her. He wrote as though he 
had no hope ; and it was clear that but for this he 
would not have declared himself so fully. Was it 
maidenly to call him back ? Yet it was a shameful 
return to Matson to let the false notion live a moment 
longer than was needful. But before answering, she 
would read Bax’s letter. That amplified what I^venant 
had said as to the disposal of the money given him by 


the Government, and of itself needed a prompt reply. 
But the important part to Madge was the closing 
sentence, which said : ‘^He has expressed an intention 
to leave England at once, and has instructed us to 
retain for him any balance that may remain after 
carrying out his instructions.” 

This must be answered, and at once, in spite of 
sentiment. So she wrote 

• “ Dear Mr. Davenant,— I am deeply touched with your letter, 
which, however, is written under a mistake. But if you wish in any 
way to repay me for what I have done, you will not leave England until 
you have seen me. 1 cannot accept your repayment under any other 
circumstances. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Mak(;aket Drayton.’’ 

She posted this letter herself, to make sure of 
delivery as far^s she could. In the evening Mr. Bax 
and Matson came in. But Davenant did not appear ; 
and Bax’s account rather disquieted her. He had been 
to their office, had signed the necessary authority for 
the repayment to Madge, and also some directions a?, 
to the balance ; had then wished them good-bye, and 
left without any word or hint of return. 

There would be scarcely time enough, she reckoned, 
for the letter to reach him in time to bring him to 
the house that evening, but . by the next day he 
ought to be there. That day, however, passed by, and 
the evening, but with no news of him ; and the next 
day her own letter was returned marked : “ (i one— no 
address.” 

Mrs. Hurst, without telling Madge, went to his 
address to see if she could trace him ; but the people 
at the house knew nothing. The gentleman had 
gone and left no address ; it was a common thing to 
do, and, except people owed them money, they did not 
trouble to ask. He had been very quiet ; no one had 
visited him, and he did not seem to have had any 
friends ; and, in short, they knew nothing, and could 
tell nothing of his movements. 

This was little enough ; but it was all the news that 
Mrs. Hurst could carry back to Madge. Instructions 
were left with Bax to find him, if possible, and they 
returned heavy-hearted to Portland. Nothing was to 
be gained by remaining in Londoq ; and there were 
duties at home that required attention. It was, truly, 
a sorry ending to Madge’s earnest, devoted work ; and 
though she tried to persuade herself that it was, after 
all, best for both of them that it should so end, yet 
she could not help feeling— though she would not 
own it to others — resentment at the ingratitude which 
could leave her with such scant courtesy. It was 
some palliative to that resentment that she was sure 
he was keeping away out of a mistaken loyalty to her- 
self ; but even then he should not have hurried off 
with such unseemly haste. 

She was wounded in the tenderest part. Her self- 
respect and womatfly pride had been outraged by the 
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cruel comments made at the trial; and now Davenant, 
for whom she had borne this obloquy, had, as it were, 
endorsed all that had been said against her, and left her 
silently and contemptuously, to bear this burden alone. 
It was almost more than could be borne. 

But, bad as the smart was, it was better than the 
depression which followed — all the harder to bear 
because the present inaction was so great a contrast to 
the activity of the past six months. But after a while 
she became used to the burden, and her cheerfulness 
returned, though she was no longer the Madge of old : 
full of life and spirits, and ready at all times to beat 
the doctor with his own weapons. Davenant’s name 
was never mentioned by any of them, the doctor and 
Mrs. Hurst hoping that in time he would be forgotten; 
Madge not forgetting, but remembering him sometimes 
with tenderness, sometimes with anger, but always 
with a vague hope of reconciliation. In her quiet 


moments she used to wonder whether, if things had 
gone differently with him, she would ever have got to 
the bottom of that mystery of her early recollection of 
him. She had never been able to solve that question ; 
and since his disappearance the memory of him 
seemed more than ever to be linked with that earlier 
memory which eluded all attempts to fix it. No taxing 
of her brain had ever recalled that missing link, and 
it would seem that it was one of those problems which 
can only be solved in a future existence, and with 
other senses than those wc now possess. 

Nothing was to be gained by vainly trying to solve 
a question which, if solved, could only aggravate her 
pain ; so she gladly agreed to Mrs, Hurst’s proposal 
to take up some sort of work, employed in which 
she might forget her trouble. There was enough at 
hand in the visitation of the poorer families of 
Castleton and Fortune’s Well ; and, once engaged in 
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it, she soon found full occupation for both body and 
mind, and an employment which, in causing her to 
take thought for the sorrows of others, led her in- 
sensibly out of her own. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

IN THK VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Life in the doctor’s household passed quietly, if not 
jo>"fully. The winter gave place to a late spring ; and 
that, again, passed suddenly into a hot summer. The 
change brought with it a sudden access of disease. 
The houses of the humbler poor, uncleanly and in- 
sanitary as many of the older Portland dwellings are, 
with stuffy abominations that had lain harmless all 
through the winter, now festering in the heat, soon 
developed sickness ; and it was not long before several 
cases with typhoid symptoms appeared in Madge^s 
district. 

Then the doctor began his old ways. “ I will not 
have you go into those houses, Madge. Fever is going 
to l^ bad here, I foresee.” 

^‘'My dear uncle,” she answered, with something of 
her old spirit, yet with a quiet firmness that was not in 
the old days, “ did you ever refuse to attend your men 
in action because of the danger ? ” 

‘‘My goodness! no, child. I should have been 
court-martialled if I had ; and quite right, too. But 
your case is totally different. You are not bound to 
run into danger.” 

“ What would my poor people think if they heard 
that Miss Drayton was afraid to see them because of 
the fever Could I ever visit them again No ; if I 
am not a soldier, I am a soldier’s daughter, and I 
should be ashamed of myself to show the white 
feather.” 

“A wilful woman must have her way, I suppose. 
But take care : we arc going to have a bad time with 
it here.” 

“ I will neglect no precaution, you may be sure,” 
said Madge ; and with that assurance the doctor had 
to be content. But, as a medical man, he was right. 
Not only he, but all who were qualified to judge were 
of the same opinion. Madge went on her way, and 
made her visits as usual. But she banished several 
younger ladies, who, encouraged by her example, were 
still going about. “ You have young brothers and 
sisters at home,” she said to one, “ and the risk is too 
great. I have no ties of that kind.” 

So things went on for a month or six weeks, then 
matters began to mend. The doctors said the worst 
was over, and Madge herself began to feel the need 
of some relaxation. One sultry afternoon, toiling 
homewards up the hill, which reflected back the fierce 
heat of the sun, and feeling more than usually tired, 
the recollection of Davenant’s weary face came very 
vividly to her mind. The sun seemed to strike with 
greater power, and her limbs ached with fatigue as she 
slowly walked up the long hill.. When she reached 
home, she threw herself into a chair, too tired to take 
off hat or gloves, or do anything but rest. 

, “ How cool the house is, after the heat,” the said : 


“ almost too cool ; ” and, as she spoke, a slight shiver 
passed over her. 

“ I hope you have not taken a chill, Madge?” said 
Mrs. Hurst. 

“ I hope not, aunt. I am only tired, that is all.” 
Then the doctor came in, and repeated his wife’s 
questions with more minuteness, and less inclined to 
accept Madge’s explanation as to being “ only tired.” 

“ Where have you been this afternoon ? ” he asked, 
with his hand on her pulse.- 

Only at Stephens’ and Stone’s,” she answered. 

“ Only — and only — regular fever-dens, both of them. 
Well, you have caught cold, anyhow ; and a summer 
cold is worse than a winter one. Now, I’ll have no 
more visiting after this.” 

“ I’hcy are the last on the list, uncle ; and they are 
nearly well, too.” 

“Then you might have let them be for a while,’* 
said the doctor grutifly, “or wait till the heat of 
the sun bad gone off, instead of knocking your- 
self up.” 

“ I shall be better presently,” she said. But she 
could eat no dinner, and had instead some tea. And 
after that, in spite of all she could do to control it, a 
fit of shivering came on, and Mrs. Hurst insisted on 
her going to bed. 

“ It seems so absurd,” said Madge. “ But I am 
very tired, and really not sorry to go.” 

“ The girl is in for fever,” said the doctor, when his 
wife rejoined him, after seeing Madge comfortably in 
bed. “ I knew it would come to this. She has been 
about once too often.” 

“Oh ! 1 hope not, Tom,” replied Mrs. Hurst. “ She 
will be better after a night’s rest.” 

“ I’ve seen too much of i to know. And if she 
has not got it, I’ll cat my Lr.t : ” 

“Oh! Tom, how can you talk so?” said his wife ; 
but, as she knew, it was the d ctor’s way of,concealing 
his feelings. He gave Madge a cooling and sedative 
draught, and then went out to call on a brother doctor, 
and talk over the case with him. 

The event proved the soundness of the doctor’s 
judgment. The night brought little rest for Madge, 
who was feverish and restless, and when sleep did come, 
it was full of uneasy dreams. The next day’s symptoms 
were decidedly of a typhoid character, and by the next 
there was no doubt — both doctors were agreed upon 
that. A trained nurse was engaged— not that Mrs. 
Hurst shrank from the task of nursing her niece, but 
the doctor knew well how, in these cases, half the 
battle lies in dogged, persistent nursing. 

For the next three weeks there was a hard fight for 
life in that sick-room. The germs of the fever had 
taken strong hold of Madge’s system, and it was 
painful indeed to note how each day seemed to end 
with a diminished store of strength. Mr. Hurst moved 
about, outwardly calm, but with an anguished heart, 
the doctor concealing his anxiety under an affectation 
of exceeding brusqueness ; the nurse alone fully equal 
to the emergency, quiet and patient, cheerful but de- 
termined, and never relaxing her watchfulness for a 
single moment. Day after day passed by, the fight 
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lasting with unequal success : one day a little progress, 
the next a relapse. The days of the third week of 
the fever were running out, and the critical time was 
approaching. As it drew near the suspense intensified 
into agony. Mrs. Hurst could not bear to think of it ; 
and the doctor tried to hide his fears under a brusque- 
ness toward everyone but the nurse, who was the real 
master of the house. 

Madge lay in the extreme of prostration, scarcely 
able to take any nourishment (but for the nurse, she 
would have taken none), and, even when not delirious, 
wandering in mind through sheer exhaustion. The 
two ladies watching 'hy her side heard much that 
.indicated that the bodily disease was complicated by 
mental trouble. Mrs. Hurst, knowing much of Madge’s 
heart, was not surprised, but she Wk .s ^ raepared to 
find how deeply Davenant's disappea . . ce had wounded 
her. And even about Davenant there was a great 
deal that was perplexing in what Madge said. Some- 
times she spoke of him as a child, and as if they were 
playfellows together, with their little loves and quarrels. 
“ Don’t, Eddie,” she would say ; 3011 hurt me, and I 

won’t kiss you.” And then, almost in the same breath, 
‘‘ What have I done to be treated so cruelly, and why 
do you look at me so contemptuously ? W hy do you 
not come back and take me out of this prison.^ I 
helped to take you out of yours. Why will you 
not come, now that you are free . ad J am sh .l in 
here ? ” 

The nurse looked at Mrs. Ilmsi. ’’She aUwys 
more or less like that,” she said. ^ Is there an/' 'g 
in it— any foundation ? ” 

“Some of it I can und. r^.vnd, but not all. She 
appears to be conh-s: .g some childish memories with 
a later trouble 1 never her speak of ‘Eddie’ 

before.’* 

“ No?” said the nurse, vaia an inquiring look. 

“It is Mr. l*a\enaTu’M l aine, though. I had for- 
gotten that. Hia tneii, again, she voulo not have 
called him by Iv.s ^'hnstiaii name.” 

“ Is the trouble connected with this Mr. Davenant?” 
asked the nurse. 

“ Ves,’^ said Mrs. Hurst. “ I was in hopes she had 
forgotten it.” 

“ You will understand,” said the nurse, “that I am 
not asking out of curiosity ; but, if possible, I should 
like to have that gentleman at hand. Is there any 
reason why he should not come ? Would it cause a 
greater sorrow ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, he cannot be found ; and it is his 
absence that has caused the sorrow.” 

“ Will you make another effort ? I have known such 
a stimulus produce the best results.” 

^ I will telegraph instantly,” said Mrs. Hurst. She 
wired to Mr. Bax, begging that, if possible, Davenant 
might be found, and requested to come immediately to 
Portland. 

Later on she came again to the bedside, and took 
charge for three or four hours, that the nurse might 
rest. Madge was still in the same state, dreadfully 
weak, and wandering in mind. Mrs. Hurst could not 
help thinking, as she sat listening to the unconscious 
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girl, how the soul, the real Ego, spoke through those 
rambling, disconnected words. * No conventionality, 
no feminine concealment of the love, but pure and un- 
restrained affection, as outspoken as that of a little 
child who looks boldly into one's face as it says, “ I love 
you.” Later in the day came the answer from Bax : 
“Most grieved at news. Have got clue. Matson 
already started in search.” 

This was put into Mrs. Hurst’s hands as she sat by 
the bedside. It was good, so far, but it amounted to 
very little. The telegram spoke of a clue and a search: 
would the wasted, fevered form on the bed at her side 
live as many days, or even hours, as the search might 
take ? Her heart sank as she thought of it. With all 
the speed, it might be too late. The doctor read the 
telegram in silence, and said nothing. He made no 
attempt now to hide his feelings under any assumed 
brusquencss, but wandered about the house, silent and 
sad, utterly unable to read or occupy himself in any 
way. He had ceased long ago to interest himself in 
Davenant, and nothing but the nurse’s expressed wish 
had roused any desire to see him again. Like his wife, 
however, he was prepared to acquiesce in everything 
if only his darling were restored to him. Like her, too, 
he was almost hopeless that even if Davenant’s return 
could, like Orpheus, win his love back from the gates 
of death, he could return in time to. accomplish it. 

The day ended at last, and the summer night drew 
on. The pale light lingered in the north all through 
the night, and helped to drive away the dreariness 
from the watchers. Patient watching and constant 
administration of nourishment had been kept up all 
the day, and was continued through the night. Like 
the English at Waterloo, the battle was fought by 
steady, dogged perseverance in face of the foe. That 
was the twentieth day of the fight : Life and Death 
were battling for the mastery— by to-morrow’s dawn 
the victory would be decided. Cases were known in 
which the crisis was postponed till the twenty-eighth 
day, but neither the doctor nor the nurse, nor in fact 
anyone in the house, deluded themselves with the 
vain hope. Humanly speaking, only the nursing had 
kept her a)ivc ; and it was evident to all that the frail 
residue of strength could not last over another day. 

Many had been the inquiries during the time, but 
this day a card was affixed to the door, begging visitors 
to abstain. Absolute quiet was maintained throughout 
the house ; the straw laid thickly on the road outside 
deadened the noise of the traffic, which, at the greatest, 
was not much; and the universal sympathy felt by 
those in whose service Madge had imperilled her life 
led them of their own accord to keep the roadway as 
quiet as possible. 

Not for one moment that day did the nurse leave 
her post. Mrs. Hurst was her deputy in giving 
necessary orders, and so forth, but not for an instant 
did she relax her watch. Nourishment of various 
kinds, given in small quantities every ten minutes or 
so, was kept up all the lime. The supreme crisis was 
at hand, every hour bringing it nearer, and she was 
battling for her patient’s life with all the energy of her 
mind and the courage of her nature. 
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Night came, but no tidings of Davenant or Matson. 
Indeed, in the intense excitement of the time they were 
all but forgotten. Mrs. Hurst had ceased to wish for 
his arrival ; it seemed as though the time had passed 
when his presence could have been of any service to 
turn back the ebbing tide of life. No one but the 
servants went to bed that night, and then only by 
express order, and with the permission to rest in 
turns, so that one was always available, and both in 
case of need. 

In the small hours of the morning the crisis came. 
The wearied brain ceased its rambling, the eyelids 
closed, the breath became soft and regular, the aching 
limbs sank naturally into the attitude of repose, and 
the deep sleep in which the victory is won fell upon 
poor Madge. The doctor took his station outside the 
house, walking like a sentry up and down, partly to 
calm his agitation, partly to warn all noisy passers-by. 
The thickly-strewn straw muffled all noise of vehicles, 
but he insisted on all conveyances being walked past. 

As the sunlight began to shine down over the rocky 
hill behind the house, he saw a carriage drawn by two 
horses galloping along the lower road. Soon it turned 
the angle to ascend the hill, and again the horses broke 
into a gallop as they breasted the hill towards the 
house. The doctor rushed towards them to stop the 


Davenant and Matson sprang out. They held out 
their hands to the doctor, but neither ventured to ask 
the question which their eyes looked. 

“ Thank God ! ’’ said the doctor, reverently taking 
off his hat as he answered the question their lips re- 
fused to put. She is alive, and has fallen into a 
quiet sleep. When she wakes — which I trust may 
not be for hours yet— God may give her back to us. 
If not, may we have strength to bear His will ! ” 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

BACK FROM THE GATES OF DEATH. 

Mrs. Hurst met Davenant and Matson in the hall 
with the doctor. 

“ I am very glad you are come,” she said to Dave- 
nant ; “and you too, Mr. Matson. What do w'e not 
owe to you ? Madge is still sleeping, I am thankful 
to say, and I have come down just to welcome you, 
though I can only spare a few minutes, as I want 
nurse to rest while she can.” 

“ Do not think me ungrateful, Mrs. Hurst,” said 
Davenant. “ I have no words to tell you what I feel. 
If I had only known before what I know now ! But 
until yesterday 1 was in utter ignorance of her illness, 
much more of her danger — and all through my own 


driver, but on seeing the straw, the man pulled up folly ! ” 

without waiting to be told. The door opened, and Mrs. Hurst took him into a little morning-room. 

“ You were hasty— -I will not say unkind— in acting as 
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you will believe me,” he continued, “ I did it for the 
best. I loved her dearly, and when I first met her I 
thought she cared for me. Then her manner changed, 
and I thought she meant it as a rebuke for my pre- 
sumption. I saw Mr. Matson a great deal with her, 
and I concluded that they were engaged. I thought 
the only return I could make for all she had done was 
to be loyal to her, and bear my pain in silence ; but I 
found I could not do it, and the only honest course 
that was left was to take myself clear away.” 

‘‘ Madge wrote to call you back to her,” said Mrs. 
Hurst. 

“ I never had the letter. I would have come directly 
if I had received it.” 

“ It would have saved much misery if you had come 
to us before you went away. It is only in this illness, 
in her wandering talk, that we have found how deeply 
she felt your abrupt departure.” 

Davenant’s only answer was a groan. 

“The past cannot be recalled,” said Mrs. Hurst. 
“ I must honestly say that we should not at that time 
have encouraged your suit. But Madge’s life and 
happiness arc more precious to us than any plans we 
could have made for her, and when you had somewhat 
reinstated yourself we should not have withheld our 
consent.” 

“Is there really any hope for her?” he asked. 
“ P'rom what Matson told me yesterday, I thought 
there was none, and that if we did reach here in time 
it would only be to see her die.” 

“We had very little hope last night, her weakness 
was so great. But soon after midnight she fell into a 
sound sleep, and if it will but last, I do trust there is 
hope for her. Your seeing her, however, must be en- 
tirely governed by the doctor and the nurse, to whose 
care, humanly speaking, she will owe her life. It was at 
the nurse's suggestion we made a last effort to firui you.” 

“ At the nurse’s suggestion ? What should she 
know of me ? ” 

“ Madge has said many things in her delirium whicn 
in her senses would never have passed her lips. I 
should not mention them either, if it were not to show 
you that even if she recovers it will be in your power 
to make her life happy or miserable.” 

“ Will you give me leave to try ? ” asked Davenant 
humbly. “ I am a soldier, but 1 have enough left to 
buy my discharge. I am absolutely at your disposal, 
to do whatever you think best. 1 owe everything to 
Madge, and the least I can do is to serve her in the 
way she or you may think best.” 

“ Why did you enlist ? ” asked Mrs. Hurst. 

“It was the only thing that was open to me. I 
could not rest till I had refunded what your niece had 
paid and made herself liable for. There was not 
enough left to serve any useful purpose, and a soldier's 
life seemed to provide all I needed : food, clothing, a 
roof over my head, and occupation— in fact, all that a 
man in my circumstances ought to want.” 

“That means,” said Mrs. Hurst, looking at him 
steadfastly, but not unkindly, “ that you were too proud 
to owe it to a woman, does it not ? ” 

“ Forgive me,” said Davenant “ I should not have 


done it if I had known what I know now. But I felt 
sure sh^ loved Matson, and it seemed such an awfully 
mean thing not to repay the money when I had it by 
me. 

“You acted for the best, according to your light, 
but you would have saved yourself and Madge much 
unhappiness if you had only consulted us first. How- 
ever, I must leave you now, as I am keeping nurse 
from her rest.” 

Mrs. Hurst noiselessly left the room, and the quiet 
in which Davenant found himself seemed to pervade 
the whole house. The hot noonday sun beat fiercely 
on the houses clinging to the steep hillside. The 
traffic and the passers-by seemed with common con- 
sent to avoid the doctor’s house. Only his colleague 
came during the day. He went upstairs with less 
care to move quietly, Davenant thought, than he 
might have shown. But Madge’s sleep was more pro- 
found than his fears, and the doctor’s heavy step 
never made her stir. He looked at her without a 
word, gave an emphatic nod, and retired, followed by 
the nurse, who held a whispered conversation with 
him in the next room. 

“ Sleeping splendidly— worth millions to her ! On 
no account let her be disturbed, and let her have 
whatever she asks for when she wakes.” 

Then there was another whispered confabulation, 
during which the doctor shook his head, but at the 
close said— 

“ Well, if it is as you say it may be beneficial, but 
you must judge for yourself, and act with the greatest 
caution. I shall look in again in the afternoon.” 

Matson had devoted the morning to the doctor, to 
whom he gave an account of the search for Davenant. 
The clue was this ; — Freeland, who was occasionally 
employed by the firm, was present when Mrs. Hurst’s 
telegram arrived, and was at once asked if he knew 
anything of the missing man. He could tell nothing 
except that he had heard him express his intention to 
enlist. This was enough. Matson went instantly to 
Charles Street, and succeeded in tracing an Edward 
Eardley as having enlisted, just after the conclusion of 
the trial, in the — th Dragoons, then quartered at 
York. Returning to the office, he provided himself 
with money and credentials, and started by the night 
mail, arriving at York in the early morning. An inter- 
view with the commanding officer proved that he was 
on the right track, and, the story told, leave of absence 
for Davenant and every facility for his departure were 
at once and freely granted. 

Armed with these, he sought out Davenant, whom 
he found in the guard-room, reading, and to whom his 
sudden appearance seemed to cause the greatest as- 
tonishment. Astonishment soon gave way to an agony 
of self-reproach and grief. Matson’s explanations, and 
still more Mrs. Hurst’s telegram, showed Davenant 
how grievously he had misunderstood Madge. Matson, 
however, could tell him nothing of the nature of 
Madge’s illness. The telegram, however, was evi- 
dence in itself that the danger was imminent, and 
every moment till the hour of departure arrived was 
a torture. 
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By mid-day they were on their way southwards. 
Fast as the “ Flying Scotchman” travels, it was too 
slow for both of them, whose thoughts, restless and un- 
satisfied, were hovering round the sick room at Port- 
land. But in the cool of the summer evening they 
reached King’s Cross, and drove across London to 
Waterloo, with time to spare for a meal — of which 
Matson, at least, was much in need, for he had had 
but one in the last twenty-four hours. 

At Waterloo they found, to their disappointment 
and vexation, that the mail did not travel beyond 
Dorchester, and there was nothing in the shape of a 
train to Weymouth for some three hours after. There 
was only one alternative—to post — and Matson tele- 
graphed to the station -master at Dorchester for a 
carriage and pair to meet the train, so that long before 
the mail-cart which brings the Weymouth mails had 
left the Dorchester office, they were tearing along the 
old Roman road, up the ascent to Ridgway Hill, with 
the mysterious old British camp of Maiden Castle 
behind them on the right. As the carriage reached 
the summit and gained the southern slope, the lovely 
panorama of land and sea beneath and sunrise sky 
above came into view. Portland, some eight miles 
distant, was clearly visible, shining distinctly in the 
morning sunlight ; and even the houses on the green 
hillside could be easily recognised. The sense of 
nearness was almost painful— to think that on that 
spot, so clearly visible, yet distant still more than an 
hour’s hard driving, a girl so dear to both of them was 
battling for life : that possibly before that distance 
could be covered the battle fnight be decided. But as 
the horses galloped down the hill, and the distant 
view subsided behind lower elevations, llie pain was 
merged in the excitement of finding themselves at 
every stride nearer their goal. The road for the 
greater part is down-hill, and in twenty minutes from 
the foot of Ridgway Hill they were passing through 
Weymouth. The fresh morning breeze from the sea 
was sending a little surf upon the shingle, but there 
was no one about to enjoy it. Even for the early 
bathers the day was yet too young, and save for a 
weary policeman, not a soul met them as they drove 
diroiigh the silent town. 

Neither spoke much during this last stage of the 
journey. The same fear was present to each — that 
the end would have come before they could reach the 
house ; and it was but an aggravation of the suspense 
to surmise what would now, in a very few minutes, be 
known to them. M atson could tell Davenant nothing 
as to the nature of the illness, his only knowledge 
being derived from Mrs. Hurst’s telegram. This alone 
had sufficed to show Davenant how greatly he had 
mistaken all that passed at the trial, and how that for 
his one motive for his unhappy withdrawal there was 
absolutely no foundation. If he had only been patient 
he might have been spared this misery. But beyond 
this, Matson had told him that there had been no 
engagement, or question of engagement, between him- 
self and Miss Drayton. What his personal feelings 
on the matter were he kept to himself. 

So much of this journey as did not relate to the 


above subject was detailed to the doctor, and at any 
other time would have caused him a good deal of 
anxiety as to the outcome of the renewed acquaintance 
with Davenant. But, apart from the fact that in any 
case the decision of this matter would hardly have 
rested with the doctor, all worry of this kind was lost 
in the heavy sorrow that overshadowed the house. 
The day wore on, and the declining sun was burnish- 
ing the West Bay into a blinding blaze of golden light. 
The three gentlemen were now sitting silently in the 
dining-room, darkened to shut out the glare of light. 
In the quiet, and the gloom, and the rest from the 
weariness of travelling, more time had passed than 
they were aware of. Suddenly they were roused by 
the presence of the nurse standing in the room. 

“ What is it, nurse ? ” asked the doctor, rising hastily. 
‘‘ Do you want rne ? ” 

No,” said the nurse, with the light of victory in 
her eyes. “ I would not disturb you before, but now I 
have good news for you. The poor girl woke three- 
quarters of an hour ago and asked for food, which she 
has eaten and enjoyed. The fever is gone, and now 
she has fallen off to sleep again. I think the danger 
is past now.” 

“ God be praised ! ” said the doctor reverently. 

“ Amen ! ” responded Matson. 

Davenant said nothing, but, covering his face with 
his hands, bowed his head upon the table and broke 
into a fit of weeping. The doctor took Matson’s arm, 
and, leading him out of the room, left Davenant 
alone. 

An hour later the nurse entered the room again, 

“ 1 want you,” she said simply. 

Davenant looked up in alarm. 

“Is there any danger — any relapse 

“No, and I hope there will be none ; but I want 
you to take a turn at watching. Will you sit by her 
side, and give her some food when she wakes?” 

“ Will 1 ? You need scarcely ask that.” 

“No, I suppose there need not be much doubt of 
that,” said the nurse, a faint smile flickering over her 
quiet face. “ But,” she continued, “ I must lay an 
injunction upon you, w'hich you must promise to obey. 
You must not speak, nor do anything to agitate her.” 

“ But will she recognise me, do you think ? ” 

“ I think she will ; but you must not do anything to 
force it. If she recognises you, you may just speak a 
few words, but not otherwise. If she does not, you 
must be silent.” 

“ 1 will do all you say. I am thankful to be allowed 
to do it.” 

“ Follow me, then, as quietly as you can. You must 
come away, too, when I call you.” 

Silently he followed her up the stairs. There was 
not a sound in the hou^e. The door of the darkened 
room was half open to admit the air, and upon 
Davenant there came that peculiar impression which 
most of us have felt upon coming for the first time into 
a house or a room in which that terrible battle between 
life and death is, or has been, proceeding. As they 
stepped upon the landing Mrs. Hurst appeared at the 
door of the room, beckoning him. She led him into 
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the room, and there, in the dim half light, he saw 
before him his poor Madge, wasted and sore-stricken 
with the fever. She lay quietly sleeping, her attitude 
so suggestive of resting after the fierce strife that 
Davenant was glad of the dim light to hide the blind- 
ing tears that rushed into his eyes. A soft touch on 
his arm recalled his self-possession as the nurse 
pointed to the chair at the bedside. In it he qqietly 
seated himself to begin his watch. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and 


one sense they had exchanged positions : he was free, 
but she was only just out of the grasp of a dangerous 
illness — in fact< as he looked at the frail form before 
him, he was consumed by doubt and anxiety lest the 
recovery should prove to be delusive, and only the 
expiring flicker of the flame of life. He reproached 
himself bitterly for the foolish haste with which he had 
left the noble girl, feeling that if she had died in this 
illness, carrying that sorrow to her grave, he could 
never have forgiven himself. As to his own personal 
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he could sec with comparative clearness, he began to 
realise the danger through which she had passed. 
The features were Madge’s, but so thin and worn were 
they that he would scarcely have known her elsewhere. 
The white hand and fingers, wasted and almost trans- 
parent^ with that peculiar scarlet tint on the edge of the 
palm which denotes the presence of fever : the blue- 
veined shrunken temple, over which her hair, damp 
with the balmy moisture in which the fever had passed 
away, was lying — all indicated how near she had been 
to the borders of the unknown land. 

As he sat in. the quiet, darkened room, his eyes 
fixed watchfully on her, every line of her tired limbs 
showing how welcome was the repose to the poor 
shattered frame, his thoughts went back to the time, 
just a year ago, when she had first seen, him in his 
bondage. How much had happened since then I In 


share in the sorrow, he knew now that Madge had not 
caused it ; that he alone was to blame. 

It was, perhaps, because his self-reproach was so 
keen that the hope of recovery expressed by the nurse 
failed to cheer him. But if his fear was greater than 
his hope, it made him vigilant in his watch. Though 
Madge’s hand, thin and white, lay within a few inches 
of his own, and the desire to touch it would have been 
at another time irresistible, nothing would have 
tempted him to do so now. The nur.se herself, who, 
unknown to him, had noted the abstinence, was satis- 
fied with him as a temporary substitute. 

At last, in the cool of the evening, she awoke and 
asked for food. Davenant gave her some beef-tea with- 
out speaking a word. But the invalid’s quick sense de- 
tected in a moment that a strange hand was feeding her, 
and that, too, not belonging to one of her own sex. 
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“ Who is it ? ” she asked, with a faint cry of sur- 
prise. 

Someone at that instant— Davenant never knew 
who— slightly turned the blind, and as the light re- 
vealed. his features a look of wonder and joy flushed 
her pale face. 

“Am I ill again, or is it really you, Mr. Davenant.^*' 
she asked. 

“ i have come back to you. Can you indeed forgive 
me ? ” he replied. 

“ I have seen you so many times since I have been 
ill that I can hardly be sure ; and there has always 
been trouble between us. But it seems different now. 
Surely you are real, and I am not dreaming those 
horrible dreams again 

The voice was Madge’s, yet it was so faint and weak 
that Davenant could scarcely restrain himself, but, 
remembering the peril, he did so. 

“ You are really here ? ” she asked, in the same faint 
voice, putting her hand outside the coverlet towards 
him.\ 

“ I am indeed,” he said vehemently, pressing her 
hand between his own, and eagerly kissing it. “ For- 
give me, dearest,” he said. 

There was a faint pressure in return, and the old 
look that he knew so well came into her eyes. 

“You have found out now?” she said. 

“ I was an utter fool ever to doubt you, Madge. 
But I have had my punishment,” he replied, kissing 
the poor thin hand that lay unresisting in his own. 
“ You will forgive me, will you^not ?” he continued. 

“ I forgave you long ago,” she answered, in a low 
voice. 

He bent over her and kissed her lips, parched and 
cracked with the fever ; and, not if she had been in.the 
most radiant and buoyant health could her kiss have 
given him greater joy than that which those parched 
and fevered lips gave him in return. 

“ Come, you have been here long enough, Mr. 
Davenant,” said the nurse, as she came into the room: 

“ I have promised to obey orders. It was the con- 
dition of my seeing you, Madge. But I shall be close 
at hand, and I shall see you again soon.” Then 
turning to the nurse, he said, “May I come in again 
the last thing to-night ? ” 

“ Not till to-morrow. She has had as much excite- 
ment as she can bear to-night.” 

“ Very well, nurse ; I will obey ; ” and bending down 
once more for a parting kiss, given and received, he 
left the room, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

The nurse was right. Even the doctors were sur- 
prised when they saw Madge the next day. That 
wondrous tonic, Hope, had already worked marvels. 
Madge was soon able to sit up, and long before Dave- 
nant’s leave had expired, to be moved to another 
room. Matson— faithful, indefatigable Matson— had 
already left for London, carrying his secret with him. 
Whatever it was, it did not prevent him froifi loyally 
serving Davenant’s interests. 


He had taken back with him instructions to purchase 
Davenant’s discharge from the army. It is just pos- 
sible that but for his blind haste in leaving after the 
trial, he might have entered and continued in the 
army as a profession ; for Madge was the last woman 
in the world to despise a soldier, and it w^ould have 
been no disparagement to him in her eyes that he had 
risen from the ranks. 

But her illness had altered all that. For a long time 
to come she would be more or less of an invalid, need- 
ing constant care and freedom from anxiety ; and it 
was seen that if the engagement was to be carried out, 
some other occupation must be found for Davenant— 
one which would entail less separation and worry. 
Whatever objections the doctor and Mrs. Hurst might 
have had had all disappeared during the stress of 
Madge’s illness, and the insight which that had given 
them into her secret mind. While that, therefore, was 
looked upon as a settled thing, the occupation which 
Davenant should follow was still to be discussed and 
decided upon. 

During one of these discussions, Mrs. Hurst suddenly 
changed the conversation. “ By the way, Madge,” she 
said, “you talked a great deal of rubbish in your illness. 
But one thing you said I could not understand. You 
used to talk of ‘ playing with Eddie,’ and sometimes 
kissing and sometimes quarrelling with him. Who 
was Eddie ? ” 

“ Did I say that ? ” Madge answered, with a vivid 
blush. “How strange! I had forgotten that for years, 
of course. I used to play with Eddie Eardley. We 
were sweethearts until mamma thought we were getting 
too old for that sort of thing, and stopped us. I re- 
member it now perfectly.” 

“ Where was it ?” said Mrs. Hurst. 

“ When we were living at Brighton. We used to 
play together in the square and on the beach.” 

“You did not know them when we were living near 
you ? ” 

“ Not then. We first met at the Richmonds’, who 
lived near us.” 

Then Davenant, who had been very silent, broke 
in with : “ But I am Edward Eardley ” 

Before he could finish the sentence Madge cried 
out : “ There ! the mystery is solved at last. Now I 
know why I have always had a remembrance of 
your face.” 

“It has been mutual, then ; though I had forgotten 
the circumstances.” 

“ But the name is different,” said Mrs. Hurst. 

“ That is easily explained,” said Davenant. “ My 
father’s name was Eardley then. He assumed the 
name of Davenant when he succeeded to the business.” 

“ Well, I am glad to think I have rescued my little 
playmate,” said Madge. 

“ In spite of his cruel behaviour?” 

Mrs. Hurst was discreetly absent ; and Davenant’s 
mouth was stopped in a very effectual manner by an 
argument which Madge had to use more than once to 
con\ince her lover. 

They were sitting together one day in a little room 
which had always been Madge’s, looking up the steep 
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hill at the back of the house, and commanding a partial 
view of the deep fosse in which Davenant had worked 
as a convict. A letter was brought in, which proved to 
be from Matson, stating that he had purchased Mr. 
Davenant’s discharge, and that he was now free to 
choose his own occupation. 

‘‘This leaves no excuse for idleness,” said Davenant. 


when so inclined) had not spoiled everything? I 
never intended you to know that 1 was liable for the 
law expenses ; and I did intend that you should use 
the compensation to advance yourself.” 

“ Madge,” said Davenant, looking into her eyes, 
“ you were in love with me then, I am sure. But I 
never deserved such goodness.” 



"SHE WENT TO HIS SIDE . . . AND HELD THE PAPER BEFORE HIM" (^. 906). 


“ I must cut short my happy times here, and set to 
work at something. The only question is— What?” 

“ Let us decide, if we can, now. What do you think 
of the medical profession ? Would it be too late for 
you to begin?” 

“ I think not. But it is too expensive ; I do not see 
how it can be done.” 

Madge looked shyly, but lovingly, at him. “ Would 
you be too proud to accept what I should have done 
for you without your knowledge if that abominable 
Scourbrass (she could use a little lady-like Saxon 


“ You ought not to force me to such a confession, 
sir. It was just what that impudent mnn said of me.” 

“And he was right, after all, Madge.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir ! Hut seriously, Eddie, you 
must take the money.” 

“ My dearest Madge, how can I take it under these 
circumstances ? What will be thought of me ?” 

“ Never mind that. Circumstances are altered, or I 
should not let you sit so close nor hold my hand so 
tight. Will you accept it now?” 

Davenant was silent. In spite of her banter, and 
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the fact that the little hand lying in his own was 
nervously moving till it had locked his fingers in a 
grasp hard to resist, he could not reconcile himself to 
the proposal. Madge continued — 

“My dear boy, do let us be practical. Do you really 
want to marry a certain wilful young lady, who intends 
to have her own way ? ” 

There is no need to record Davenant^s answer. 
Readers may imagine it for themselves. If they are of 
a prosaic turn, they can think that he said ; “ Oh, of 
course I do ! What Madge said in return was this : 
“ There, that is enough for the present, till we have de- 
cided this business. The practical question is — What 
else can you do ? The bar is too slow.” 

“lam not fit for that now.” 

“ I won’t speak of the Church,” said Madge. “That 
should never be entered for the motive of a livelihood. 
Then, business of any kind ? ” 

Davenant shuddered. “ I have not the least fitness 
for it, and my credit would be at the mercy of any 
scourtdrel who chose to rake up my story. No : that 
is ou^ of the question.” 

“Then there is only my proposal left. Now, dear 
boy,” she continued, stealing her arm round his neck, 
“there is only one way out of this difficulty : and that 
is to accept my help. I must put your love to the 
test. Will you take it for my sake, and do your best 
with it ? ” 

‘ Davenant could resist no longer. As he drew her to 
his arms, he said : “ My darling, I owe everything to 
you ; and I will owe you this too, for your sake.” 

“That puts my mind at case, then,” she replied. 
And drawing down his face to hers, she gave him his 
reward in kisses from lips no longer parched and 
burning with fever, but fresh and soft, and warm with 
returning health. 

# # # # # 

The story is told. But, with a writer’s privilege, wc 
leap over an intervening space of time, and once more 
lift the curtain on our dnwiatis personce, 

Madge and Davenant are happily married. She 
is more matronly, but otherwise much the same as the 
Madge of old days. Two curly-headed little young- 
sters, a girl and boy, call her mother. The girl is 
named after her mother, but is called Maggie, to 
avoid the confusion of two Madges ; and she rules 
Dr. Hurst even more strictly than did her mother 
in her girlish days. 

The doctor retired from the army soon after Madge’s 
marriage, and took a practice in a pleasant country 
village, where Dr. Davenant joined him, taking the 
harder part of the work, leaving to him the patients 
near at hand, and some who despised his own youth ; 
and some also whose treatment consisted principally 
of a daily call and a comforting draught every other 
day. The houses of the two partners were centres 
of help and comfort for the poorer villagers, whose 
treatment is never confined to medicine alone ; and 
Madge often chaffs her husband by telling him that 
she cures more with her soups and jellies than he kills 
with his medicine. * 


Davenant himself is now active and hearty, and 
enjoys life. But it was a long time before he could 
throw off the depression which those terrible three 
years had wrought, and which needed all the loving 
care that Madge lavished upon him to enable him to 
battle with it But he succeeded at last ; and Madge, 
knowing her husband, could understand how it was 
he had deserved more pity than blame at the time 
when he so rashly threw away the happiness that was 
within his reach. 

Mrs. Hurst is still the loving gentle woman of her 
younger days. That gentle spirit causes age to sit 
lightly upon her, and surrounds her with an atmosphere 
of love and pleasantness. 

Two graves in a distant London churchyard are not 
forgotten. There sleep the mother and sister who 
were killed by the cruel blow that fell upon the only 
son and brother. At one time Davenant thought of 
bringing their remains to rest in the village church- 
yard, but on second thoughts, he decided not to 
disturb them. They are at rest ; and in the resurrec- 
tion it will matter little where the precious dust is 
lying. 

In due time Davies’ words were literally fulfilled. 
Jonas Hawkey was marched into the prison at Port- 
land, in charge of a couple of warders. He was too 
astute to give much trouble, and continued to keep out 
of the punishment records, notwithstanding his known 
desperate character. One foggy day, however, he was 
suddenly missed, and the closest search failed to 
reveal any trace of him. It was surmised that with 
help from his connections in London he had contrived 
to get clear off. 

But some weeks afterwards the body of a convict 
was found at the foot of the cliffs on the western side 
of the island. The body was not to be recognised, but 
the number on the clothes proved it to be Hawkey’s. 
It was a matter of wonder how he could have got to 
that side of the island without detection ; but there 
were some who had a shrewd idea that he had been 
killed in attempting to reach a certain cave by de- 
scending the cliff— a feat only possible to experienced 
cragsmen, and only to them in the most favourable 
weather. 

'rhe news of his death reached the little country 
home one day in winter. Davenant was resting in an 
arm-c’.air, after a long and wearying round of visits ; 
Madge was reading the county paper by the window. 
Suddenly she said to her husband, “ Your enemy is 
gone at last, Edward.” 

“My enemy ? Who, Madge ? ” 

For answer, she went to his side, seated herself 
on the arm of the chair, and held the paper before 
him. 

“ Poor wretch ! ” said Davenant when he had read 
it. “So he is gone at last, is he ? Well, I hated him 
once, but I have long ceased to do that. If it had not 
been for him I should never have had my wife.” And 
he drew her face down to his and kissed her. 

“ Or I you, dear fellow,” she answered, retuijiing his 
caress. the end. 
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* Not once or twice in our rough i6land*story 
The path ofduty was the way to glory." — T ennyson. 



THE \TLLA(;E of FKANT (I.OUKINO TOWARDS THE CHURCH). 


HO in the English-speaking 
world of the present day has 
not heard of the great Elchi 
— of that splendid E-Hglishinan 
who, as Sir Stratford Canning, 
not only commanded the re- 
spect and affection of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful him- 
self, but by his unswerving high- 
mindedness and the “ unparalleled influence he exercised 
for right and even-handed justice throughout the whole 
Turkish Empire,” Asiatic and European, was called by 
the very Turks themselves, “ The Padishah of the 
Padishah” (the Sultan of the Sultan).* None but 
those who travelled in the East, and that, too, years 
before the Crimean War when he became known to 
history as Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, can have 
any idea of the talismanic effect of his name even in 
its remotest corners, recognised by the highest and the 
lowest as “ a terror to evil-doers which none could con- 
front with impunity, and a refuge for ti'»e desolate and 
oppressed which none could seek in vain.”t 

His statue stands in Westminster Abbey, one of the 
group of three who have immortalised their family. 
George Canning, the cousin whom he loved so tenderly 
and served under, Viscount Canning, Viceroy of India 
during the Mutiny, and this famous Ambassador, the 

* " Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe," by Stanley Lane-Pooie. 
t Dean Stanley’! Sennon on hU death. 


greatest of our time,” * and in whose honour Tennyson 
composed the inscription on the pedestal : 

“ Thou, third great Canning, Mand among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has ceased, 

Here, silent in our Minster of the West, 

Who wert the voice of England in the East.*’ 

There are few, however, who know that he lies at 
rest elsewhere, in the country-side burial-ground of 
Frant, close to the beautiful residence wherein he 
passed his last most peaceful days, two miles and a 
half from Tunbridge Wells. If one were, seeking a 
contrast to Groombridge Place hard by none more 
striking could be found than the bright position, the 
decorated architecture, and the associations of nine- 
teenth century noble life presented to us in this most 
fascinating of English dwellings. 

Frant, though a mere village, and so near the Wells, 
has, nevertheless, always boasted a distinction of its 
own, due in great measure to its more than usually 
bracing air, but especially to the extensive view which 
its situation on a high ridge affords it. The road 
thither— the carriage road to Hastings — is so pretty 
that it is one of the first shown to travellers, and, of 
late years, the long hill leading up from the Pantiles 
has been bordered by picturesque Queen- Anne villas, 
copies in many points of Frant Court, which intro- 
duced the style into these parts. Like so many others 
in the vicinity,‘it runs alongside Eridge Park, the Nevill 

• Idem. 
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monogram displayed on sundry cottages, while black- 
birds and thrushes warble in the copses near. Unex- 
pectedly, at tlie top of a steep hill, one of the park gates 
is reached, the Bear all over it,^ leading into an um- 
brageous avenue ; but, continuing along the road, in a 
moment the whole scene changes, for a most enchant- 
ing view suddenly opens to the right, over the deer 
park, its elms, its sweep of bracken, grassy drives, 
undulating ground and woodland, up tp the Saxonbury 
Tower. 

This view it was which sealed the connection 
between Frant and the great Ambassador. One day, 
years ago, Lady Stratford de Redcliffe—as model an 
ambassadress as he was an ambassador — driving 
about in Search of a summer residence, and passing by 
this spot,: was riveted to it with delight. A villa was 
to let^ose by, commanding the delicious prospect, and 
unhesUatingly it was taken. They both, moreover, 
affection for Tunbridge Wells, for her 
at one time owned Spmer HUl, 
clo^e; It^ property in Stuart days 5%nd it was 
there,, M^^often upon the Pantiles, that she and Lord 
Stramtd had met before their marriage ; nay, more : 
the villa was for sale, and so satisfactory did it prove 
that it speedily became their property. 

At this period the veteran diplomatist was eighty- 
six years of age, sixty of which had been spent in the 
active service of his country ; but nothing daunted, he 
had the villa well-nigh rebuilt, to suit all survivors— the 
fortunate cause of its present beauty— and, living to 
enjoy it several years himself, aptly christened it 
Frant Court. 

No house probably is less pretentious, yet none 

♦ The Bear’s head has been the Nevill badge for centuries. 


more satisfying to mind and eye, for everything bears 
the imprint of the most cultured 'taste, at the same 
time possessing that individuality which should be the 
characteristic of every home* In this Lady Stratford, 
as a matter of course, reigned supreme. Married at 
nineteen, and transferred at once to Cohstantinople, 
then in its true Oriental days — in 1826— her inborn eye 
for beauty was educated by the colouring and har- 
monies of the East ; thus, throughout their diplomatic 
life every house she inhabited instantly obtained a 
“distinctive tone,’* an “aesthetic air,** long before such 
words were domiciled in the English language. 

Here, it must be acknowledged, the position gave 
them an immense advantage. 

To the left lies Frant itself: a pretty, neat, quiet 
village, but separated from the Court by a well-cared- 
for “ green,” along one whole side of which runs the 
red brick semi-Tudor, Queen-Anne hou!^ With its 
decorated chimney-stacks, its picturesque gables, and 
its muUioned bedroom windows overlooking the rural 
* life always in action here ; but its sitting.rooms are 
not to be discerned, for these have been made pur- 
posely to face the other way. 

Nor when we turn in through the arched gateway is 
anything special visible, a thick mass of tribes and shrubs 
shutting out all beyond. Great, therefore, is the start of 
admiration when, emerging from the entrance beneath 
a Turkish curtain to a glazed passage, full of palms and 
Eastern souvenirs, the glorious landscape bursts upon 
one ; nay, its beauty is enhanced by a broad terrace 
in the immediate foreground, one perfect blaze of 
brilliant flowers. Beneath this is another of close- 
shaven turf, a third lower down again, and then the 
ground drops so suddenly that the very tops of the 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


large trees below are only on a level with the coped 
wall of the lower walk. 

It is impossible to look inside the house until one’s 
eye is sated with the lovely combination ; even the 
kitchen garden, hidden in a nook at the bottom, must 
first be visited, for a low hedge alone divides it from 
the hawthorn dell of Eridge Park, and the historic 
deer * are browsing tamely under the lofty elms at its 
other side. 

Returning to the house, one as quickly forgets the 
view, so full is every corner of interest and beauty. 
And yet the rooms are not large or expensively fur- 
nished, only pre-eminently “liveable.” No up- 
holsterer has been here— nothing but the pervading 
eye and hand of cultured minds, and the principle 
carried out successfully which Frenchwomen assert is 
their guide in dress— namely, to make it so har- 
monious and well-fitting that details should be at 
first imperceptible. Or one may liken it to an exquisite 
peacock, whose plumage shows new and unexpected 
tints at every turn. 

The first striking object on entering the saloon, at 
the far end of which rises a dark oak staircase filled 
with blue china and brass embossed dishes, is the 
portrait in crayon of the Ambassador by Richmond, 
taken in 1853 during the Crimean War, when he was 
sixty-seven years of age, and placed here upon an 
easel since his death. 

* Bridge Park having been a Royal Chase, is held on the condition that 
twenty head of deer, at the least, be always maintained on the ground. 


This is backed by a remarkable Romney of his hand- 
sor e Irish mother, to whom he used to write such 
k ing letters — notably from Washington — clasping 
her only daughter in her arms. 

Then you become aware that the walls are covered 
with painted tapestry, the subjects Scriptural, quaintly 
treated, but full of life : “ The Finding of Moses,” in 
which all concerned are in Renaissance costume ; 
“Moses Striking the Rock” ; and David returning to 
Jerusalem after defeating Hadadezer with “the arms 
of gold which the servants of Hadadezer wore.” 

This is in the farthest drawing-room, close to a con- 
servatory glowing, according to the season, with 
camellias, azaleas, roses, and the like, and the horses 
look so brimful of intelligence that they seem to be 
discussing the advisability of stepping down to the 
brightness beneath. 

Around is china of a rare kind, picked up long, long 
ago in the Constantinople bazaars ; a Dresden that was 
then specially manufactured for the highest Turks, and 
of which this house is full, mingled with water-colours 
in Eastern mother-of-pearl frames ; of Turkish harems 
in Arabas at the old Sweet Waters ; a sketch of the 
Bosphorus by Preziosa, a Maltese artist of great talent ; 
while curtains— sunflower*bordered, cushions, and 
semi-painted, semi-embroidered bouquets of roses, 
abound on every side. Chairs, tables, cabinets, etc., 
are Chippendales or Louis XV., collected by Lady 
Stratford in her constant foreign travels ; but in 

• 2 Samuel vlii. 7. 
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one corner stands a trophy from Kertsch — a procla- 
mation found in that market-place by its conquerors 
during the Crimean War ; in another a silver-decked 
eikon or a Preziosa of some monastery at Mount 
Athos, where Lord Stratford^s ladies were once allowed 
to land : the greatest mark of consideration the monks 
could bestow, no woman having been permitted, 
according to the tradition, to set foot on the Holy 
Mountain since the Empress Helen. But the most 
interesting of all are, no doubt, views by the same 
artist of the English army encamped at Scutari and the 
English Fleet anchored in the Bosphorus ; a national 
historical event, that stirred all hearts at the time. 

Perhaps the dining-room is the most original of 
all, the pale green walls are covered with brackets 
holding blue plates and various-sized dishes, as though 
ready — and de raison in a dining-room — to be handed 
down for immediate use. 

This ground-tloor suite of rooms looks forth under 
a shady verandah on the exquisite ever-shifting land- 
scape, but it was on the upper floor that the Elchi had 
his own special apartments, a large plate glass window 
allowing him to enjoy to the full the setting sun and 
the Eridgc Woods steeped in its gorgeous hues. 

Here he spent nearly ten years of that “old age 
which was a shining example of what faith and hope 
in the best things, and a bright, intellectual activity 
may do to preserve the fire and energy of youth to 
ra period long beyond the lives of most of the strongest 
men.” * 

As his favourite sitting-room^ is approached, a large 
panorama of the Bosphorus is seen which lines the 
wall. Even now his presence seems to fill the room 
• “ Life.” 


where he lived, and thought, and wrote. Poetry was 
the favourite occupation of these his latter years ; 
“gathered round him were the treasured relics of 
the past, each with its own story ; the books he 
was so fond of, the prints of men he most admired, 
silent companions of his exile for so many years ; the 
little picture of Nelson, which had mot left him since 
his earliest days ; George Canning his cousin and 
honoured master in public life ; Pitt, Wellington, his 
country’s heroes, cared for to the very last” 

And in conversation no one was more fascinating, so 
simple and unostentatiously communicative. A ques- 
tion was enough to draw forth a whole history, that 
made him seem like a ladder by which one climbed 
into the last century. 

I well remember his describing to me his having 
been taken as a boy into the House of Commons to 
hear Pitt ; how he watched Metternich, next whom he 
sat at the Congress of Vienna— where he. Lord Strat- 
ford, went as English Plenipotentiary in Switzerland — 
so pre-occupied, that he twisted and re-twisted a waxen 
taper in his fingers without seemingly being aware he 
had anything whatsoever in them. 

Another day, when Lanfrey’s“ History of Napoleon ” 
was spoken of, he told me that, meeting George 
Canning in Ciirzon Street when returning from church 
one Sunday in 1807, they turned into his house, 
and, pacing up and down the room, Canning dictated 
to him the famous dispatch upon which depended 
questions of peace and war ; Lord Stratford quoted 
it word for word, and, looking at the original, we found 
he had not missed an expression. 

Very fond was he also of describing old Mr. 
Carroll, of famous memory, and who, as his biographers 
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relate, outlived his rebcldom for fully fifty years. Lord 
Stratford had passed three days on a visit at his house 
in Maryland while in the States in 1822, playing lively 
games of whist with the splendid old gentleman in the 


until I opened these books that I settled no less than 
sixteen disputed questions then pending between the 
two countries.” 

The old lion clearly doubted his own identity. 
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evenings, to which he often alluded when at his own 
nightly rubber : a pastime he, Lord Stratford, con- 
tinued till within two months of his death. 

It was my good fortune to have been his partner 
on almost the last occasion. Next morning I had to 
cut short my visit, and went to take leave of him. 
Alas ! it proved to be my last sight. 

Some American question was on the tapis; and wish- 
ing to refresh his memory about the Monro doctrine, 
first heard of in 1822, when he was English Envoy at 
Washington under the Monro Presidency, he had 
called for his dispatches, all neatly bound in volumes. 

Never can I forget the picture — the books out- 
spread before him, and the eagle eye that met mine with : 

“ I am all amazement I I had altogether forgotten 


Later, only ten days before his end, Sir R. Morier, 
the present Ambassador at St. Petersburg, thus records 
a visit — 

“ His intellect w’as as clear, his speech as incisive, 
his interest in poetry and politics as keen as when 
last I saw him, three years ago. It was a beautiful 
English summer afternoon ; a warm sun lit up his pale 
features, which fully retained their splendid outlines, 
and were entirely wanting in the wrinkles or withered 
look of extreme old age. I could not help thinking of 
the lines : — 

“ ‘ How sinks more lovely ere his race be nm.* 

‘‘ He seemed some grand old Titan majestically sink- 
ing to his rest in all his glory, as if he knew the Infinite 
was waiting to receive him with all due honour.” 

W. M. W. 


AN IMPERFECT SUBSTITUTE. 


BY W. P. M. BLACK. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



HE dinner-bell had ceased 
to resound through the 
spacious corridors of a cer- 
tain Scotch Hydropathic 
Establishment. The guests 
were gathered together 
round the table, and the 
’ meal was about to begin. 
Every seat was occupied, 


except one which came between a young lady of about 
twenty and a stout red-haired Scotchman, who was 
just making some remark about the late occupant of 
the intervening chair to the young lady, when a tall, 
dark, thin-faced young man entered the room, and 
was directed by a waiter to the vacant chair. He sat 
down and took a quiet look at the people round the 
table ; then turning to the young lady Inside him, he 
made some commonplace remark about the weather— 
that convenient subject for opening a conversation — 
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upon which, of course, ensued a quiet talk upon that 
universally interesting topic. 

“ I believe this place is very beautiful,” said the 
young man, after a brief pause in the conversation. 
“ It was too dark to sec much of it as I came along 
from the station.^^ 

“ It is indeed,” the young lady replied. It reminds 
me a good deal of the North Riding of Yorkshire.” 

“Do you know the North Riding.^” inquired the 
young man, looking interested. 

“ Very well,” she replied. “ I was born and spent 
my girlhood there.” 

“ I should hardly have thought your girlhood was 
over yet,” he thought, with a but half-concealed ad- 
miring glance at the pretty face before him. “That 
was my birthplace, too,” he remarked. “Do you 
know Merton Abbot ? ” 

“ Merton Abbot? Yes, very well. It was at Merton 
Abbot I lived with my aunt. Miss Staines-— you may have 
heard of her. I am one of her nieces, the Temples.” 

“Dear me ! I ought to know you if youVe Miss 
St^nes^s niece. You must have been a kittle girl when 
I left Yorkshire. I was only sixteen when 1 left. Is 
Miss Staines here ? ” 

“Aunt,” Miss Temple called, addressing herself to 


“Oh! how do you do?” exclaimed Miss Staines, 
shaking hands heartily with the young man. “ I re- 
member you perfectly. Are your people still living at 
Merton Abbot ? ” 

“ They are : that^s to say, my father, and mother, and 
some of the girls are. But 1 mustn’t interrupt your 
dinner. I shall see you later on ; ” saying which, he 
returned to his place beside, and resumed his con- 
versation with, Miss Temple. 

When dinner was over, and all the guests had 
adjourned to the drawing-room. Jack joined Miss 
Temple and her aunt. The latter was very much 
pleased at meeting an old Yorkshire friend. She was 
very desirous to know all that had happened to Jack 
since she had seen him last ; and bit by bit during the 
evening he gave her and her niece an account of 
his history, and that of his family, from the point up 
to which Miss Staines was acquainted with it to date. 

Uninteresting enough all he narrated would be 
to an outsider; but to Miss Staines and her niece, 
though for different reasons, it was interesting to a 
considerable degree. 

His life had not, how'ever, been so uneventful as 
according to his story, it seemed to be. He had 
omitted a very material fact in his narrative— a fact of 



" ‘I BELIEVE THIS PLACE IS VERY BEAUTIFUL,’ SAID THE YOUNG MAN.’* 


a thin, wrinkled, and grey-haired, but withal pleasant- 
looking spinster, who was sitting a little further down 
the table. 

“What is it, dear?” asked the aunt, stopping in the 
midst of an animated discussion with a red-faced 
sea captain. 

“Allow me to introduce myself, Miss Staines,” said* 
the young man, rising, and going down to the place 
where Miss Staines sat. “ I’m Jack Blythe, Ihe son of 
your old neighbour, Doctor Blythe.” 


which he was always disinclined to speak, but by the 
concealment of which from Miss Temple and her aunt 
he unwittingly brought upon himself much misery he 
might easily have avoided. Shortly after his departure 
from home, he had been in a railway accident, and 
had met with injuries which had resulted in the total 
loss of his hearing. His physician, a man who took 
a wide interest in everything that was going on around 
hinf, had heard of the oral, or German, system of 
teaching the deaf to understand spoken language, and 


An Imperfect Substitute. 


on his recommendation his patient took lessons, with 
the most gratifying results. For as, unlike most of 
his fellow pupils, he had not to learn articulation at 
all, but only lip-reading, or the interpretation of lip 
movements — in other words, had not to learn to speak, 
but only to understand what was spoken by other 
people— he made very rapid progress, and at the time 
at which he is introduced to the reader it was im- 
possible for anyone to detect his deafness. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

During his stay at the Hydropathic, Jack was 
naturally, from his previous acquaintance with them, 
very much in the company of Miss Temple and her 
aunt ; and as the younger lady was possessed of a by 
no means unprepossessing face and manner, it is not 
to be wondered at that the admiration with which at 
first he had beheld her grew in time to love. The 
young lady, on her part, seemed to have conceived a 
great liking for him. Everytliing, indeed, seemed to 
promise that this affair would end, as such things 
in similar cases do, by a proposal, an acceptance, 
and a marriage, unhindered by any preliminary 
difficulties. 

Hut jack, afraid that, if the young lady knew of his 
deafness, the love, which not without cause he believed 
her to feel towards him, would be changed into loath- 
ing, determined to say nothing to her of marriage until 
he had first told her in an apparently casual way of 
this defect, and had seen how she regarded him after- 
wards. It was not an easy matter for him to do this. 
Day after day he put it off, always resolving that on 
the morrow he would put an end to his doubts, but 
always, when a suitable opportunity presented itself, 
shrinking from the task. 

And so the days passed on. 

If Jack had been backward about mentioning \\)s 
deafness to Miss Temple at first, an incident that 
happened one evening in the drawing-room after he 
had been a few days in residence at the Hydropathic 
made his task doubly difficult. One of the people 
staying at the Hydropathic was a man of about sixty, 
who was extremely deaf ; and as people did not like 
to be continually bawling into his ear, his desire to 
take part in the conversation was very often thwarted. 

One evening Miss Temple, who was one of Mr. 
Scott’s favourites, had been sitting alongside him, and 
had succeeded in talking him into a perfectly good 
humour, when she was insidiously enticed away by 
Jack Blythe. They had just got comfortably settled 
down opposite M r. Scott to a pleasant tete-d-tHe^ when 
Miss Temple, accidentally glancing across, noticed 
poor Mr. Scott, after placing his hand behind his car 
for a little, in a vain attempt to catch what was going 
on, at length desist with a gesture of despair, and 
settle back into his corner with an agonising look on 
his face. 

“ Look at poor Mr. Scott,” she said, smiling, yet 
speaking in a sympathetic tone. “ I must go back and 
cheer him up again. Isn’t it such a sad thing to be 
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deaf? And what a pity, too, that it makes people so 
irritable and suspicious. If Mr. Scott hears anyone 
laughing and doesn’t know the cause of it, he at once 
concludes that they are laughing at him, and gets 
unhappy about it. It’s strange that deafness should 
have that effect, when blindness makes people’s char- 
acters always so beautiful. There’s nothing 1 dislike 
more than deafness.” 

It may be well imagined that Jack felt these re- 
marks very keenly, and all his hopes of winning Miss 
Temple’s love were temporarily paralysed. She did 
not notice the pained look on his face as she concluded, 
for she had been watching Mr. Scott all the time she 
was speaking ; and by the time she had turned her 
face towards Jack to repeat that she must return to 
Mr. Scott, he had twisted his face into a smile again. 

At last an event occurred which caused jack to make 
up his mind to speak to Miss Temple at once. One 
morning he received a telegram announcing the sudden 
death of his mother — a terrible blow to one who was 
her only son, and who had made her his friend and 
confidant for so%any long years. As soon as he had 
read it, he made inquiries as to when he could get a 
train, and found he would have to wait several hours. 
He accordingly determined before he went to make his 
confession ; and if Miss Temple did not shrink from 
him on hearing it, he would obtain from her at least 
an acknowledgment of her love for him. 

Miss Staines had gone for a drive with some of the 
other guests, leaving Miss Temple at home, as she had 
felt somewhat tired with the exertions of the previous 
evening. Jack thought that in these circumstances he 
had a fair chance of seeing Miss Temple alone. ^ > 

On going out of doors, however, in search of her, he 
found her in the company of another young lady. He 
felt that after the sorrowful tidings he had received 
he could not join the two laughing girls, so he retired 
indoors again, to await a more suitable opportunity. 

Some time afterwards, on going out to smoke 
in the shrubbery, he saw Miss Temple alone in the 
distance, and Was approaching to speak to her, when, 
pretending not to see him, though it was evident she 
had seen him, she hurried indoors. 

Later on in the day, when the light had died into 
twilight, he descended the stair to make another 
attempt to see her, and began to pace up and down 
the corridor, when he happened to stride into the con- 
servatory, where, screened by the luxuriant foliage, 
Miss Temple and her friend were sitting. Jack, of 
course, could not hear them, and as they were com- 
pletely hidden from view, he was entirely unaware of 
their presence ; besides, his great grief made him less 
observant than usual. It was not, therefore, astonishing 
that after walking almost to the place where they 
sat, he turned on his heel, and walked away without 
noticing them. 

Now, Miss Temple had, as he entered, been telling 
her companion, between whom and herself a deep 
attachment had sprung up, of her admiration for Jack ; 
and waxing warm with her subject, she had rather 
overstepped what at that point were the bounds of 
discretion. She had not noticed Jack approach until. 
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he was just turning ; and then, feeling sure he had 
overheard her, she checked herself suddenly, overcome 
with shame. To try ahd hide her confusion, she called 
to him as he turned his back : “Are you not coming 
to join us, Mr. Blythe ?'' As he walked on without 
even looking back, was it strange she imagined he was 
angry at what he had overheard ? With face burning 
with shame, she unceremoniously left her friend 
without any explanation— the position of matters was, 
however, quite evident to that young lady — and rushed 
off to her room. 

She sat there a long time in tears, feeling the bitter 
pangs of remorse at the harm she had wrought herself 
by her too ready tongue. In her remorse, she even 
went the length of blaming the over-frankness of her 
friend. which had led her into such disgrace. 

After a long mental struggle, she resolved to go and 
seek Jack, and endeavour to gather whether she had 
not, after all, been too hasty in the conclusion she had 
reached. She found him in the smoking-room alone, 
sitting with his arlns on the table and his face hidden 
in his hands. Surely, she thought as she entered, he 
must be very sensitive to be affected so much by such 
a little thing. Timidly approaching behind him, she 
uttered his name. He did not move. She addressed 
him again, but again in vain. Then her pride getting 
the better of her love — her suspicion, as she thought, 
being confirmed— she turned and left the room in 
anger at what she thought his pettiness in making so 
much ado about nothing. 

After some time, Jack, who had been quite unaware 
of her presence, arose and went to get his things ready 
for departing. He felt he could not go without saying 
something to Miss Temple ; and learning she was in 
her room, he sent a message to her by one of the maids 
saying he was going, and was desirous of wishing 
her “Good-bye” before he went. The servant re- 
turned in a little while, saying Miss Temple could not 
sec him. He asked the girl if Miss Temple were 
unwell ; and being informed that she did not seem too 
unwell to come down, he sent her a message, saying he 
was very desirous of speaking to her before he went. 
The girl came back looking rather flurried, and told 
Jack that Miss Temple had told her quite angrily that 
she had no desire to speak to him before he went. 
Having no further time to put off, he scribbled a 
hurried note to her, running thus— 

“Mv Dbar Miss Tempi-r,- I cannot understand your refusal to 
come down and speak to me. Do you know what I have to tell you that 
you do not wish to see me t Vour refusal is quite inexplicable on any 
other As.sump(ion. 

" Perhaps if you would write and explain, it might clear up matters. 

My address is . If I do not hear from you, 1 will conclude that my 

worst suspicions arc correct." 

“ I don^t wonder at it,” he said to himself, as he 
mounted the dog-cart which was to take him to the 
station. “ That brute Elliot has told her, in spite of 
my beseeching him not to tell anyone ; and she, quite 
rightly, is determined not to marry a deaf man as long 
as there is any chance of her getting one who is in 
possession of all his senses.” 

Elliot, it may be explained, who was^one of the 
guests at the Hydropathic, had accidentally, one night 


when they were alone in the smoking-room, discovered 
Jack’s want of hearing ; but had promised, at Jack's 
earnest request, not to mention his discovery to 
anyone. The occasion was this .-—Someone had struck 
up a tune on a bagpipe outside. Elliot had made some 
i-emark'^about it, which Jack, not hearing the music, 
did not ^understand. In order to explain the strange- 
ness of his reply, he had, when he discovered the true 
state of affairs, to confess his deafness. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Another year rolled past. Jack had gone to Scar- 
borough to spend a few days alone, and was wandering 
about in a listless way, doing nothing, when he was 
met by an oJd friend, Fred- Pitman, who carried him 
off on a visit to Whitby. 

Fred, who had not reached that age when it is 
considered bad form to display an interest in anything 
simple or innocent, was immensely pleased at Jack’s 
power of reading the lips of speakers who were quite 
beyond ear-shot— a power which all who have been 
taught lip-reading pos^sess ; and Jack was so glad to 
get something to divert his attention from his mis- 
fortunes, that he frequently obliged his friend by 
exercising this power. 

One day they had gone into the West Cliff grounds, 
and were sitting enjoying at once the music — Fred 
was, at least, for Jack could not enjoy what he could 
not hear— the sea-breeze, and the animated scene on 
the sands below, when Fred proposed that Jack 
should take his field-glass, and see what he could make 
of what the people were saying on the sands. 

“ You can find out what the wild waves arc saying 
too, if you like, old chappie,” said Fred, weakly at- 
tempting to be witty though I’m afraid that will 
rather beat you.” 

They were sitting in a retired spot, where their 
eavesdropping would not be noticed, so Jack con- 
sented. 

“Look here. Jack,” said Fred, giving his friend a 
violent dig in the ribs ; “ see what those two pretty 
girls coming up the sands are saying.” 

Jack raised the glass to his eyes, but remained 
silent. 

“ Come now, old chappie,” said Fred, after a few 
moments’ impatient waiting, “ don't be selfish. Let's 
have the benefit of the conversation.” 

Jack, of course, could not hear what his friend was 
saying ; but although he must have felt the slap with 
which the words were accompanied, he kept on looking, 
following the girls with the glass as they moved along 
the beach. 

Fred looked at his friend’s face, and saw two burning 
spots upon his cadaverous cheeks. He saw that there 
was something wrong, so he kept silent. 

Presently Jack laid down the glass — for the girls 
were coming up through the grounds — and turning to 
his friend, said— 

“I will tell you about it by-and-by, Fred. Come 
away in this direction. I don't want to meet them.” 

On their way through the town Jack bought a local 



"HE TUHNED ON' HIS HEEL, AND WALKED AWAY*’ (/>. 913). 


newspaper. On reaching the hotel, he hurriedly 
opened it, ran over the Visitors’ List, found Miss 
Temple’s name, and immediately wrote her a letter, 
which he posted at once. He told her of his deafness, 
and also of the strange power it gave him. He said 
that from what he had learned from her own lips that 
morning, their estrangement seemed to be due simply 
to some mutual misunderstanding, which he thought 
an interview would clear away. He ended by asking 
her to meet him somewhere in the evening, tliat they 
might talk the matter over. 

He went about all the forenoon in a state of glad 
impatience. Unable to give his attention to anything, 
he sent Fred Pitman off on a solitary walk. He him- 
self rjcmained indoors, pacing up and down his room, 
and turning over and over again in his mind the 
partial revelation he had got that morning of the cause 
of his estrangement from Miss Temple. Getting tired 
at length of staying indoors, he wandered away across 
the Esk, up the stone steps leading to the old church 
on the East Cliff, and away on to the cliffs beyond St. 
Hilda’s Abbey. Lying there on the grass, and looking 


away across the mouth of. the Harbour, he let his eyes 
rest upon what was ever afterwards to him a hallowed 
spot — the place where he* peering from the-\Yest Cliff 
grounds through Fred Pitman’s glass, had seen Miss 
Temple say those words that had bid hifn hope 
again. 

Again the words recurred to him. He seemed to 
sec the two girlish figures down on the sands where 
his eyes rested, the younger face eager and interested, 
the elder wearied and pained. 

“And did you really care for him?” the younger 
girl asked. 

“ Yes, a little bit,” Miss Temple answered, with a 
faint smile. 

“ And did he not care for you ? ” 

“ I think at first he did.” 

“ But not afterwards ? ” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I was very foolish, and offended him very 
much ; and he went off in a rage that evening from 
thq Hydropathic.” 
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“How fciMi,yqu 

it*» tdb Ui fttpiat here. Ill tell you 

about u some other ihne.'^ 

“But, Ethel younger girl had begun, when, 
seeing they were approaching him, Jack had lowered 
the glass and turned away. 

He repeated the conversation over and over again 
to himself ; and although it had suggested itself to his 
mind that perhaps it might be another person, after 
all, who was referred to, he resolutely refused to think 
of the possibility of that. 

He had not long to wait in suspense after he had 
returned to the hotel for lunch. Early in the after- 
noon a short note came in reply to his letter, saying 
Miss Temple would try to meet him that evening at a 
certain spot on the san'ds, about seven o’clock. 

With this note in his pocket, Jack wandered forth 
once more, and reaching a retired spot on the road 
through the fields to Ruswarp, took the note from his 
pocket, and read it over and over again, lingering 
lovingly on every phrase. He then placed it in his 
pocket, lit a cigarette, strolled on a few hundred yards, 
threw himself down upon the grass again, pitched 
away his half-smoked cigarette, and taking the note 
from his pockefagain, perused and re-perused it. 

At length, growing conscious of the absurdity of 
such behaviour, he jumped up, walked on to Ruswarp, 
hired a boat, and pulling some distance up the beau- 
• tiful Esk, spent the afternoon in dreaming in the most 
deliciously appropriate environment for a love-sick 
swain. ^ 

Shortly before the hour fixed by Miss Temple for 
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the meeung, jack stood et tbe trystl|^.^plac^ hope 
high in his breast A young lady, wdU wn^ped up, 
approached him ; and turning, he clasped Ihe hands 
of Ethel— as he now, for the first time, fondly called 
her— whom he had never expected tonieet again. She 
told him she had stolen out of the house without her 
aunt’s knowledge. 

“Tell me first,” said Jack, after the first greetings 
were over, drawing her arm through his, and moving 
with her slowly along the margin of the water, “ how 
it was that you imagined I was angry with you.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “ I was sitting in the conserva- 
tory, and talking to that Miss Smith with whom I 
made friends at the Hydropathic. I happened to be 
talking about you -I was saying more than I ought to 
have said— when you entered the conservatory, and 
the moment I became aware of your presence I saw 
you turning away.” 

“ Because 1 didn’t see you, and, of course, couldn’t 
hear you,” interposed Jack. 

“ Yes ; but as you turned away, I saw you biting your 
lips, and there was a look of unhappiness on vour 
face.” 

“ Caused principally, as you know, ')y the receipt of 
the bad news the telegram had brough: me that morn- 
ing, and partly by the difficulty I had in speaking to 
you about my deafness.” 

“Yes. Well, my guilty conscience at once sug- 
gested that you were angry with me— and no wonder 
if you had been, if you had overheard me. I rushed 
off to/ my room. Then, recovering a little, I came to 
see whether 1 hadn’t been mistaken, and found you 
sitting in the smoking-room. 1 spoke to you twice— 

I know now why you didn’t answer ; but at that time 
I thought it was because of what I had been saying 
that you wouldn’t reply. When you sent to ask me to 
come and speak to you, 1 was thoroughly indignant, 
and so 1 refused to go. Of course, I knew nothing of 
your mother’s death, and attributed your sudden de- 
parture to your disgust with me. Then, when I got 
your note, all that I could make of it was that you had 
intended to find fault with me for my foolish revela- 
tions to Miss Smith ; and perhaps, if you found me 
sufficiently repentant, to forgive me, and then agree 
to make me your wife, if 1 would promise to be less 
foolish in future! T^t made me all the more indignant, 
and so I didn’t write. That’s how the misunderstand- 
ing arose on my side.” 

“ There’s only one thing that puzzles me now. Why 
did you avoid me when I was coming to speak to you 
in the shrubbery ? ” 

« I — I ” she began. Then, after a pause, she 

asked, blushing: “ Can’t you guess ? ” 

“ No,” answered Jack. 

“ I saw you were going to speak to me,” she blurted 
out, with cheeks painfully crimson, “ and I felt a little 
nervous, as 1 had my suspicions as to what you were 
going to say.” 

Jack laughed heartily at this enforced confession. 

“And now I see,” she went on, “that all this- misery 
you fiave suffered has been caused by me. But I have 
been sufficiently punished for it.” 
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**Xht misunderstanding arose 
altogether from my ^retched sensitiveness about my 
deafness. Do you not feel you like me less when you 
hear of it? Can you love me quite as much as if I 
weren^t deaf?** 

‘‘Why should I not?” she replied. “I might 
perhaps have hesitated if you could not carry on a 
conversation like other people. But why should 1 
object when you can ? But it must be a dreadful de- 
privation not to hear. It seems to me that if 1 could 
not hear its soft splash upon the sand, the flowing tide 
would lose half its beauty ; and if 1 could not hear the 
rustling of the leaves and the babbling of water, the 
wood and the beck would not be so charming. And 
then, what a deprivation it must be to be incapable of 
listening to music.” 

“ Tm not of such an intensely poetical temperament 
or so fond of music as to feel the want of those un- 
bearably, though I must admit that I have felt the 
want of them at times,’* replied Jack. “But what would 
I not give to hear your voice now? I sometimes think 
that with this lip-reading I am like one who is ac- 
quainted with the telegraph, looking at the needle 
which his friend far away is putting in motion. It is 
pleasant to have his friend’s words, but how much 
better to hear them uttered in the familiar voice. Like 
Crusoe, it is only now that I am deprived of it that I 
appreciate rightly the ‘sweet music of speech.’” 

They walked along some distance in silence, while 
a cloud crept over the surface of the moon, allowing it 
once or twice to peep through the rifts in its ragged 
edge, and at length completely obscuring it. 

Ethel turned to say something to Jack ; but it was 
rather dark for him to see whiit she was saying. 

“ I know you’re speaking, dear,” he said, bending 
down towards her face, “ but I can’t make what 
it is. I- wonder if lip-reading can be done by iduch.” 

So saying, he bent his head still lower, and kissed 
her. 

“ Oh, Jack ! ” she exclaimed, looking up with a 
laughing, blushing face at the dark liquid eves that 
looked down upon her with a merry sparkle in 
them. 

The moon soon emerged from the cloud, looking so 
bright and knowing, that it seemed as if the whole 
thing had been preconcerted between Jack and it. By 
its light the two lovers were able to resume their 
conversation. 

And after all had been settled, they got up to the 
cliff-tops, and walked along till they came to the house 
Miss Staines had taken on the West Clift. Entering 
the drawing-room, they found the dear old lady asleep 
in an arm-chair, with the soft shaded lamp-light falling 
upon her faded features. 

“ Don’t wake her, Ethel, said Jack. “ We’ll tell 
her when she wakes up. Let us sit down here and 
wait.” 

. “Very well. Jack,” said Ethel; and they sat down 
opposite Miss Staines, taking a very unfair advantage 
of her, and amusedly speculated as to how much longer 
she would sleep. 

It was not long before their whispered conversation, 


Interspersed with not infrequent hntits of i(xhdde4>, 
laughter, woke up the girl’s aunt. ^ 

She sat up in her chair, and started at seeing a. 
man not only sitting familiarly in her drawing-room^ 
but obviously on very good terms with her niece. 

“ Ethel dear, what is it ? ’’ she asked in perplexity. 

Ethel took Jack’s hand, and leading him towards 
her aunt, asked-— 

“ Did you ever see this young man before ?” 

Miss Staines rose, and holding Jack at arm’s length, 
carefully scrutinised him for a few seconds. Then, 
the light of comprehension dawning in her face, she 

j 1 of course. Jack Blythe. I know you now ; 
out' 'you’re so changed I scarcely recognised you. 
You’re ever so much thinner and whiter. Have you 
been ill?” 

“ Yes,” replied Jack, perfectly truthfully. 

“But you’re convalescent now?” she asked, with 
some concern in her tone. 

“ Oh, perfectly well now,” he answered, turning, and 
smiling significantly to Ethel. 

“It'S so delightful to meet an old friend like you 
again,” said Miss Staines. 

“ Don’t be too premature with your welcomes,” 
interposed Jack laughingly. “Wait till you hear my 
confession. I have gone and proposed to your niece,” 
he continued, turning and smiling on Ethel, who stood 
with downcast eyes, nervously poking the carpet with * 
an umbrella which she still held in her hand. “And 
I understand she is willing to have, me, if I can over- 
come the well-known antipathy of her aunt — no pun 
intended there, please— to part with her.” 

Miss Staines was a little taken by surprise, but she 
answered— 

“ Well, Jack, there’s no one to whom I would give 
her up with more perfect readiness than to you. And 
as, of course, girls marry, and refuse to follow my 
good example, I don’t sec that there’s any use in me 
refusing to let her go. But tell me now: Ethel has 
been very ill since we were in Scotland last year ; had 
you spoken to her then, and was it a lover’s quarrel 
that was breaking her heart ? ” 

“ Scarcely, I think,” Jack answered ; and he pro- 
ceeded to tell her the whole story. 

When Miss Staines had learned the cause of her 
niece’s inexplicable illness, and was assured that this 
reconciliation would cure it, her delight knew no 
bounds ; and leaping from her chair, she, regardless 
of all conventionalities, kissed Jack as if he had been 
a long-lost son returned. 

Just then Ethel’s sister, the girl whom Jack and 
Fred had watched coming up from the sands with her, 
came in, and was introduced to Jack. 

“ I knew perfectly well,” said that experienced young 
woman of sixteen, when the state of affairs had be^n 
explained to her, “ the true reason of Ethel’s, illness, 
though it was only the other day that I got her to 
confess it. She’s an awfully reticent girl.” 

Little did Milly think at the time that she extorted 
it that this confession would be the means of working 
such a wonderful cure. 
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MARVELS OF MEMORY. 

BY GEORGE ST. CLAIR, F.G.S. 


N itinerant lecturer assured his 
audiences that he could teach 
the art of remembering every- 
thing ; but some doubt was 
thrown on his assertion when 
he went away and forgot his * 
umbrella ! I am not a teacher of 
any art or system of Mnemonics, 
but I propose to consider briefly 
some parts of the mechanism con- 
cerned in receiving and retaining 
ideas, and recalling them readily 
when wanted. There have been 
persons who could with difficulty 
remember anything — like Hogarth, the painter— and 
pei»on6 who could hardly forget, if they would, as 
Pdpe assures us was the case with Lord Holingbrokc ; 
but while such persons are notable as extremes and 
opposites, the true marvel is in the mechanism of 
memory itself, as possessed in varying degrees of 
power by us all. 

There is a close relation between seeing a thing and 
afterwards recollecting it. While gazing at the object, 
we have its picture on the retina, and when afterwards 
we have vivid recollection of the object and seem to 
see it, it is just possible thnt the image on the retina 
is faintly revived. It is well known that every picture 
on the retina remains there for a brief space of time, 
so that after we have gazed intently at an object we 
continue to see it for a moment when we turn the eyes 
away. 

The important part which the eye plays in memory 
must not mislead us as to the seat of the faculty, 
which is in the brain. If the eye were the actual seat 
of conscious perception, vision would not be cut off 
by severing the optic nerve, which may be likened to 
a telegraph wire laid down between the eye and the 
brain. The brain is the headquarters of the nervous 
system, where the nerve lines from all the five senses 
meet, and where the impressions of all kinds are 
stored up. Persons born blind never have a true 
notion of light and colours, and never even dream* 
about them ; but John Milton, having once seen the 
beautiful world, can describe it after he becomes 
blind, having the recollections stored in his brain. 

What is the brain like, in its capacity of storehouse ? 
and what should we see if we could reduce our stature 
to infinitesimal proportions and travel along the 
corridors of the brain? Does it contain galleries of 
pictures? Is it furnished with shelves and pigeon- 
holes for the classification and care of records and 
messages ? It is impossible to conceive what kind of 
apparatus or fittings can at once b6 suitable for 
storing up pictures and sounds,* and all the varieties of 
impressions received from all the senses. Nor can we 
discover any curious machinery, even wijji the mi- 
croscope, for the structure of the grey matter is so 


minute as to defy the powers of the lens ; and all that 
we can detect is an agglomeration of minute cells. A 
calculation has been made regarding the number of 
these brain-cells. It is assumed that every thought or 
perception is a separate lodger in the mind, requiring 
an apartment of the brain to itself ; and the cells are 
the apartments. We have to provide accommodation 
for all the incidents of our every-day life, for all we 
read in the daily papers, for all that our schoolmasters 
crammed into us, and all that we have learned since.. 
How is this possible in one small skull ? Our con- 
ception is assisted by photography, which can print 
the Lord’s Prayer so small that it requires a powerful 
microscope to read it. Surely, then, minute portions 
of the brain may contain a great deal. The cells vary 
in size from one three-hundredth of an inch in diameter 
to one three-thousandth ; and this being known, it is 
not difficult to estimate the entire number of them ii> 
the brain. Dr. Hooke, the mathematician, said 
3,155,760,000; but according to Maynert’s calculation 
the number of cerebral cells is only 600,000,000. 
Seeing that the doctors differ, let us use the slate and 
pencil ourselves. The thinking power of the brain is 
believed to reside in the grey matter of the surface. 
This is a sheet of cellular nerve substance, which is 
crumpled into convolutions through being confined 
within the narrow limits of the skull. If it were 
spread out flat, it would be found equal to a layer one 
inch in thickness, and twelve inches long by eleven 
inches broad — or slightly more — giving a total of 134 
cubic inches. If all the cells were one three-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter, there would be room for 

27.000, cxx) of them in one cubic inch, and\herefore for 

3.618.000. 000 in the whole; but since many of the cells 
are smaller, the total number must be greater.'*- Let us, 
however, be content with the 3,618,000,000. What is 
a million? The Bible, Old and New Testament 
together, is said to contain about three and a 
quarter millions of letters ; we should therefore have 
to pile up 1,113 copies of the Scriptures to get a heap 
containing as many letters as the brain contains cells. 
As each cell may accommodate one idea or thought, 
probably even a smaller storehouse would suffice for 
the wants of the average human creature. On the 
other hand, when great thinkers require more ac- 
commodation, they may perhaps be able to grow more 
brain cells ; and Webster did tell a great American 
scholar that he had to change the size of his hat every 
few years. 

The. next question is, on what principle of arrange- 
ment our ideas are stowed away? How are they 
grouped together? Do all the scientific thoughts 

* On this point the reader may consult Quain and Sharpey’s Intro- 
duction to Anatomy CXLIII.,’' Carpenter’s “ Human Physiology,” 
p. 503 ; Dr* Beale, “ Phil. Tnins. 1863,” p. 544 ; Beale, “ Life Theories 
ai^ Religious Thought” (plates) ; O. W. Holmes, “Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals,” p. 33 ; Marshall’s “Physiology,” 1 ., 77 ; Haller, 
“Elementa Physiologic,” Vol. V., p. 547* 
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congregate in one region, all literary ideas in another, 
all notions of morals in a third? There is an admitted 
law of the association of ideas. It is common to say 
that in desultory conversation ‘‘one thing leads to 
another,” and this is also true of our solitary musings : 
the thoughts ramble on, and we are very soon far 
away from our starting-point. If a man, on getting up 
in the morning, says to his wife, ‘‘ My dear, I sec the 
stable door is open.— What was it our minister said 
on Sunday about the Sadducees ? ” the wife may not 
see the connection of thought. Yet, probably, there 
was a chain of ideas, and the links may have been the 
following — “Stable open — horse stolen — Idl track the 
thief by the impressions of the horse’s hoofs, printed 
on the soft soil— a wonderful art: when Dr. 
Faust invented printing he was charged with having 
dealings with the devil — but the Sadducees can 
hardly have believed in a devil if they denied the ex- 
istence of angels and spirits ; and what was it our 
minister said on Sunday?” Ideas in the mind are 
not isolated and independent, but the present thought 
is either suggested by the last, or it is a new sensation 
coming in through one of the five gateways from 
outside. Recollected ideas come in a procession, 
hand in hand, each one introducing the next. Each 
idea, however, has many acquaintances, ready to 
introduce, and we have to choose which we will 
receive, how long we will entertain them, and whether 
we will allow any of them to divert us from our 
intended order. There is no end to the thoughts that 
may be started by a single name — the name of Isaac 
Newton, for instance: such as where he was born, what 
he did, the bearings of the law of gravitation which 
he discovered, the philosophers who claimed the 
credit of having anticipated him, etc. 

One thing we notice is that those ideas keep up 
acquaintance which were associated together when 
they first entered the mind, or which are often linked 
together in our reading or our experience. The idea 
of a razor is associated with the thought of shaving. 
The name of Eve is linked with Adam, Eden, and 
forbidden fruit. Ideas are not very particular in form- 
ing their associations ; but they like to keep the com- 
pany they have once enjoyed. If it be the case that 
all our stored information on historical subjects is 
localised in one part of the brain, and all scientific 
ideas in another, it may be more owing to the fact 
that wc associate the ideas together in our method of 
learning than to any special fitness of the group of 
cells the ideas find lodgment in. Yet again, we often 
thus associate idc.is because we perceive a kinship 
between them. We may link language with historical 
events by associating the word Bucephalus with 
Alexander the (ircat and his horse, or by remember- 
ing Nelson’s phrase, “ England expects every man to 
do his duly.’’ It would seem, too, that intimately con- 
nected ideas may perhaps lie far apart in the brain, so 
long as the channel of communication between them 
is kept open by frequent use. The ability to open 
the desired channels, whenever wanted, is a power 
which goes with a good memory. The liability to have 
the wrong channels open their own sluice-gates, and 
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flood us with irrelevant ideas, is the misfortune of a 
weak mind. To fix a thing in the mind we must get 
it linked on to something wc know already ; hence, the 
more we know the easier it is to add to our know- 
ledge ; because so many old ideas stretch out their 
hands to take hold of the new ones and give them 
welcome. 

Memories tend to fade. Montaigne's memory was 
so bad that he thought he ought to be celebrated for 
its imperfection. At the same time, he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that, therefore, he never could 
venture to tell lies. Disease will play queer pranks 
with memory, locking up some apartments of the 
brain, while in others it turns out the old cupboards. 
Dr. C. B. Ratcliffe tells us of a French lady, who had 
lived in France until she reached her sixteenth year,, 
and up to that time spoke only French. Then she 
came to England, and began to speak English. When 
about twenty years of age, she married an American 
gentleman, and from that time, for about twenty years^ 
she lived sometimes in America, sometimes in 
England, speaking English habitually and P'rench 
scarcely ever. When Dr. Ratcliffe saw her her mind 
was feeble, and that was all ; but about two years 
afterwards he found she had forgotten everything con- 
nected with lier married life, her English not excepted ; 
and if asked who she was and where she was, she gave 
her maiden name, and mentioned the street where she 
had lived in Paris when a girl. 

Among those who have performed great feats of 
memory may be mentioned Dr. Fuller, author of the 
“ Worthies of England.” He could repeat another 
man’s sermon after hearing it once, and could repeat 
five hundred words in an unknown language after 
hearing them twice. He one day undertook to walk 
from Temple Bar to the farthest end of Cheapside, 
and to repeat on his return every sign on either side of 
the way, in the order of their occurrence — and he did 
it easily. In such feats as this the eye plays a chief 
part ; yet blind people, also, have good memories. 
The Rev. B. J. Johns, Chaplain to the Blind Asylum, 
London, testifies that a large number of pupils learn 
the Psalter, and that one young man was there who 
could repeat not only the whole of the 150 Prayer- 
Book Psalms, and a large number of iiictrical psalms 
and hymns, as well as a considerable amount of 
modern poetry, including Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village,” but the whole of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
with marginal notes and a biography. Lord 
Macaulay, on one occasion, repeated to himself the 
whole of “Paradise Lost” while crossing the Irish 
Channel. At another time, waiting in a Cambridge 
coffee house for a post-chaise, he picked up a 
country newspaper containing two poetical pieces — 
one the “ Reflections of an Exile,” and the other a 
“Parody on a Welsh Ballad” — looked them once 
through, never gave them a further thought for forty 
years, and then repeated them without the change of 
a single word. Macaulay’s mind, someone has said, 
was like a dredging-net, which took up all that it en- 
countered, both good and bad, nor ever seemed to 
feel the burden. Very much unlike a dredging-net, 
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and more like a strainer, are the minds of some other 
persons, who carefully select what they will retain 
or have a natural facility for remembering special 
classes of facts. George Bidder for figures, Sir W, 
Scott for verses, Mezzofanti for languages. Sir W. 
Scott, quoting the old Borderer, who had no command 
•of his memory, and only retained what hit his fancy, 
says that his own memory was of precisely the same 
kind ; it seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a 
favourite passage of poetry, a play-house ditty, or, 
above all, a Border-raid ballad, “ but names, dates, and 
other technicalities of history escaped me (he says) in 
a most melancholy degree.’^ 

There are a hundred different varieties of memory ; 
and perhaps we cannot altogether choose which we 
will possess, though every sort, when we have the 
germs of it, may be cultivated. The most useful 
memory is one which makes a discriminating selec- 
tion, winnowing out the chaff ; which stores up prin- 
ciples, typical facts, and illustrative cases ; which 
arranges its stores in methodical order, and is able 
to fetch out the right thing without hesitation. As 
memory is the revival of ideas, and we can only revive 
what has been impressed, we must, in order to re- 
member, first of all observe and attend, looking 
earnestly at the new thought or thing, and its con- 
nection with things that we know already. It will 
hook on or associate, according to its relations with 
previous acquirements, and appear in their company 
in future. To learn anything by heart, the best plan is 
to read a sentence, and repeat it without a book ; then 


read the next sentence and repeat the two, and so on. 
Repetition is of great importance, ‘‘ line upon line.” 
More is learned and remembered by reading through 
one book twice than by reading two books once. 
After a thing has been learned it must be recalled, 
and gone over at intervals, or the impression will fade 
away. Dr. M. Granville says we should take out our 
ideas and dust them sometimes. Using another 
figure, I may say it is necessary to telegraph occasion- 
ally to every region of the brain, to keep the residents 
awake and the highways of communication open. • 
Lord Bacon alludes to receipts for the improvement 
of memory, and mentions what herbs, etc., were popu- 
larly supposed to be good for strengthening it, among 
the number being beans and onions. Beans and 
bacon we shall remember. But what could the eat- 
ing of onions help us to keep in mind, except the fact 
that we had eaten them ? The best aid to remember- 
ing a series of thoughts or events — next to their 
geographical relation or their narrative connection, in 
which two cases they can be mentally pictured as 
though the eye saw them — must be, one would think, 
their logical connection. But when thoughts and 
phrases and facts have neither logical relation nor 
narrative connection, we may legitimately have resort 
to an artificial system. Hardly in any other way than 
by the jingle of the lines could we bear in mind that 

“ Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

February twenty-eight alone, 

And all the rest have thirty one.’* 


SO VERY COMMONPLACE: 

A ROMANCE OF THIS WORKADAY W'ORLD. 

By NORA M. MARRI|f. 

fart IIL-REALITY. 

“ Time is the king of men, 

He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 

And gives them what he will, not what they crave.” 

breakfast, Bob said abruptly; “No one knows — 
yet.” 

“ It is the last time we can go without being looked 
at,” said Kate bitterly. “ We had better make the 
most of it.” 

Nelly walked to the window, and looked out across 
the lawn, with tears in her eyes. A heart “ at leisure 
from itself” has no time for bitterness. She was 
thinking of her father. The servant had laid his place 
at table, as usual, but no one had sat there. No one 
would ever sit there again. 

Was he taken a prisoner ? 

“ Show Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives,” 
she murmured to herself. 

tToming out of church, they spoke to their friends as 
usual ; but Bob hurried them home as quickly as 



CHAPTER THE’ FOURTEENTH. 

HUMILIATION. 

“ But he that filches from me my good 
name 

Rob.s me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

EE PING may endure for a night, 
but joy Cometh in the morning.” 

The morning dawned as 
bright and beautiful as any 
other spring Sunday in all 
their lives ; but with returning 
light came only returning 
sorrow. 

No one spoke Of church 
till, as they finished their silent 
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possible, and shut the door behind him with indignant 
haste, as he recognised in an ill-drcsscd man saunter- 
ing past, the detective who had watched the house all 
yesterday. 

As soon as dinner was over Bob went to Broomhill 
to see Mr. Gray, and prepare himself as well as might 
be for the new responsibilities that had devolved upon 
him, and the new humiliations that were in store, alas ! 
not for him only, but for his mother and sisters. 

“ I don’t think she comprehends it yet,” he said, 
when Mr. Gray asked after Mrs. Thompson. “ She 
says nothing ; but she will not leave her room.” 

Kate sat alone that afternoon, thinking. She passed 
her hand over her eyes with a weary sigh, and leant 
back in her low chair. The window was open to the 
ground ; she could smell the wallflowers in the bed 
outside, and a table near her was laden with a bowl 
of primroses, whose delicate scent mingled with the 
faint perfume of Russian leather from the writing-case 
that lay on her knee. Her head was supported on her 
hand, which was wonderfully dainty and white, and 
her engagement- ring glittered in the sun. Dressed in 
the gown she^had worn yesterday when she set out to 
“ enjoy herself,” she looked a picture of dainty refine- 
ment and girlish stateliness. 

So at least she appeared to two people who were at 
that moment ushered into the room, much to her 
astonishment. 

A stout, middle-aged “ person,” in a beaded mantle 
and pronounced bonnet-strings, was followed by the 
young man who had escorted Kate home from the 
station the night before. 

She bowed courteously to him, but turned without 
any bow to the woman who accompanied him, saying 
gravely : “ You wished to speak to me ? Will you 
come this way ? Excuse me a moment,” she added, 
turning to Adrian. 

He stepped forward, flushing deeply under his dark 
skin, but otherwise perfectly self-possessed, sailing 
quietly : This is my mother, Miss Thompson.” 

Kate was startled in spite of herself, but she soon 
recovered her composure. It was no affair of hers if 
one of Bob’s acquaintances had such an oddly-dressed 
mother ; but it was strange, to say the least of it, that 
she should call on her, unasked. 

“Will you sit down?” she said, tr>dng unsuccess- 
fully to speak with her usual cordiality. 

“ How is your mother ?” asked the stout lady. 

Kate did not in the least recognise in her visitor the 
red-faced woman wbo had stared at her in the con- 
fectioner’s shop, and she wondered who these people 
were. Trouble had made her suspicious of everything 
that was unexpected. It was very awkward answering 
questions in ihe dark ; to what use might not her 
answers be put ? 

“ My mother is pretty well,” she answered stiffly. 

Mrs. Gatti looked at Kate uneasily, as if she had 
come to an end of her conversational powers, and 
glanced round the room without further remark. Then 
she fell to smoothing her gloves, as if she would fain 
find encouragement in them. 

“ I am very sorry for this trouble about your father,” 
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she began suddenly. Kate stared, at her ; an angry 
red spot showed itself on each cheek ; but she wailed 
before speaking, “ to see if she meant anything.” 

I knew it must come some time, but I did not think 
it would be as bad as this. What shall you do, my 
dear ?” said the elderly woman in a sorrowful voice, as 
she looked at the young proud girl before her. 

Kate sprang to her feet ; her eyes blazed, and she 
drew herself to her full height. She was enraged at 
their impertinence. How dare they come to her in her 
own home, these strangers, and speak of this thing, of 
all others ? 

“Be kind enough to tell me,” she said, in her 
haughtiest manner, “ what you have to do with my 
affairs or my father’s ? What possible business can it 
be of yours ? ” 

Mrs. Gatti flushed at the tone, and her son rose 
angrily ; but she moved nearer to Kate, and turned 
her back on him. 

“ My dear,” she said firmly, “ / am your fathet^s 
sister!^ 

“ I don^t understand you,” said Kate quietly; “there 
is some strange mistake. I don’t even know your 
name. Will you tell me who you arc ? What x^yoitr 
name?” she cried, suddenly turning on Adrian. 
“ Were you telling me the truth last night when you 
said Bob sent you ? ” 

“ I am Adrian Gatti,” he said proudly, holding him- 
self erect. 

“Gatti,” said Kate, bew'ildercd. Gatti; why, that 
is the name of the confectioner in the High Street. 
What have you come here for ? What can you want 
with she asked scornfully. 

“ I have come here to help you, if you will listen to 
me, for I fear you will sorely need it,” said Mrs. Gatti 
gently. “ I am your aunt, my dear, your father’s own 
sister. Sarah Thompson I was before I was married ; 
and the same portrait of our old home hangs in my 
sitting-room as your father has in his study.” 

Kate.drew back as if she would draw away from her 
visitor’s voice and her eyes. “ I think there is some 
mistake,” slie said, trembling, but outwardly com- 
posed. “My father never spoke of you to us, as he 
must have done if you were here all the while, in the 
town. I— I will call my sister; perhaps she will 
understand.” 

“ Yes, call her, call her,” said Mrs. Gatti pitifully. 
“ You’ve no need to look so taken aback, my dear. 
Wc mean kindly by you, Tm sure ; and I doubt you’ll 
find so many friends now ! ” 

“ Nelly,’* said Kate, “come here ; I want you.” Her 
sister came slowly across the grass ; all the spring was 
gone from her walk in these days. As she drew nearer, 
and her eyes fell on the visitors within the room, she 
flushed a deep red, and looked apprehensively at Kate, 
and at Mrs. Gatti?s disturbed face. 

“ How do you do ? ” she said quietly, shaking hands 
with her aunt and cousin. 

Kate watched her ; and, watching, knew that this 
incredible thing was true. 

“Nelly,” said Kate, in a shaken voice, “this (she 
could not say ‘this lady*)— -Mrs. Gatti says that— she 
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Bttd fitber Bte sistet and brotbet*. Did you ever bestr 
father sBy be had a married sister here in Colesford ? ^ 
It sounded so incredible as she said it, that she felt 
Nelly must contradict her. 

“ I knew it y^esterday, Kate ; we were told then. 
Father did not wish us to know before, for some 
reason,” she said, taking refuge in vagueness to avoid 
an unpleasant explanation. « But,” she added, turning 
to Mrs. Gatti with a sweet smile, “ I think now he 
would be glad to know how kind you are, and that 
there is someone to help us.” 

. Mrs. Gatti sat down again, and wiped her eyes. 

“ Listen, my dears,” she said. “ It's come on you 
sudden ; and with your up-bringing I can think how 


than you do, my dear,” she answered. “I kneu' he 
was in trouble, and I helped him. What I did 
know, nor my husband either, was that it was a di,. 
honest trouble.” 

Nelly turned away her face, and Kate threw back hci 
head indignantly. But Mrs. Gatti continued firmly - 
Your very school-bills, my dear, weren't paid with 
his own money.” 

** Nelly,” cried Kate pitifully, sinking back again 
into her seat by the window, “ I can't bear any more, 
Nelly ; send her away.” 

“Poor lamb!” said Mrs. Gatti compassionately. 
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you feel about it. But you will get used to us soon. 
I am afraid it will be harder for your poor mother ; 
she always did think herself a bit above James. Ah, 
dear me ! to think how it’s all ended. But if you will 
trust me, my dears,' I will do my best to help you.’' 

“You are very kind,” said Kate, pulling herself to- 
gether, and feeling that Nelly had said too much ; “but 
I don't think we can talk over father’s ^affairs with 
anyone who is a stranger— not even with you. We 
have not had time to get to know you yet,” she added, 
with a faint apology for her coldness. 

Nelly looked at her sister reproachfully ; Mrs. Gatti 
hesitated. 

“ She may as well know first as last,” she said to 
herself. “ Maybe the shock will do her goW, after all,” 

“ I know a good deal more of your father's concerns 


Adrian walked away. What right had he to witness 
her humiliation ? 

“Let her cry,” said Mrs. Gatti to Nelly ; “'twill do 
her good. It is a sore lesson she has to learn all at 
once. I shall be here to-morrow to sec what I can do, 
for you'll have trouble with those hussies of servants, 
unless I'm much mistaken. And, my dear,” she said, 
sinking her voice to a whisper as she drew Nelly into 
the dining-room : “ I am afraid they will put in a 
bailiff to-morrow.” 

She stayed some time longer giving Nelly directions ; 
and last, though not least, she left her money for the 
servants' wages, so that they, at least, could not make 
things harder for their poor young mistress. 

And Nelly, as a dutiful niece, kissed her as she 
thanked her for the gift. 
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But she could have wished that conventional 
afTection did not exact so damp and fleshy an ex- 
pression. 

“ Nelly,” said Kate, as her sister came back into the 
drawing-room, “ do you think there is anything else to 
tell me ? I would rather get it all over at once.” 

Then Nelly told her about the bailifif, adding : “ What 
is the use of fretting, Kate ? We have got to bear it. 
It has hardly begun yet, and it will last all our lives. 
'Oh ! ” she cried, with the first impatience she had 
shown, what is the use of fretting t Nothing has 
happened yet, compared with what is to come.” 

Cheered by this philosophic consolation, both girls 
sat down and had a hearty cry, after which they 
felt better, and made up their minds to carry them- 
selves with dignity before the prying world, at any 
rate. 

Nat Gray had returned to England a month before 
Mr. Thompson’s disgrace ; but he had not seen Kate 
since the Sunday when she had proudly introduced 
her lover, and awaited his congratulations. Now 
•she stood before him on the Monday after her father’s 
llight pale, downcast, and ashamed. Yet he loved 
her better then. 

She flushed crimson at the look with which he re- 
garded her, and the tears sprang into her eyes, despite 
her pride. 

“ I am going to town,” he began, without any pre- 
liminaries, his agitation making his speech curt and 
unsympathetic. “ I thought perhaps you would like 
me to see Mrs. Wesley for you ; you have tod much 
to think about to write letters.” 

“ Thank you,” said Kate, in a low voice. ‘‘ Will you 
get her to send me my things t Kitty will pack them 
for me.” She hesitated a moment. “ 'Fell her,” she 
went on, “ I — I am very sorry for the — disgrace.” 

“Hush !” said Nat authoritatively; “don’t speak like 
that. You must not think of disgrace as connected 
with yourself. If you knew how sorry I am for >our 
father! One hasty moment, perhaps, and then a long 
unavailing struggle to set things right. Listen,” he 
•said, turning red under his brown skin, “I have some- 
thing to tell you. I should never have spoken if— if 
you were not in trouble. I love you. If you were not 
engaged to another man, I would ask you to marry me 
to-morrow. So don’t talk to me of disgrace.” 

Then he wrung her hand and left her. 

The dreadful week dragged by, and the daily and 
hourly humiliation grew deeper. The servants were 
all dismissed, save Eliza, who refused to leave them. 
“You never threw it up to me, Miss Nelly, that my 
father ’ad ’is three months for knocking mother about; 
and if the master isn’t coming back just yet, you’ll 
want me just the same.” 

And poor Nelly felt that there was no diflercnce in 
the eye of the law between the rough who beat his 
wife and her father: at least, no difference that was to 
his credit. 

When Nat Gray related his errand to Mrs. Wesley, 
she cried with sympathy, much to his discomfiture. 

“ Dear me I dear me ! Who would have thought it ? 
What shocking creatures men are, to be sure—not 
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meaning you, of course, Mr. Gray. But there, I feel 
quite upset. Tell me, Mr. Gray, are they very short 
of money ? There are a few pounds of mine not doing 
anything just now ; they’d be better used than lying 
by. Now you tell Miss Thompson what I say, Mr. 
Gray.” 

Two days after Kate had received this kindly mes- 
sage she was hurrying home through the back streets, 
to escape observation as much as possible, when she 
passed the police-station. She looked up with a 
shudder ; then she stopped involuntarily. 

**jCtoo Reward will be paid to any person furnishing such in- 
formation as sliall lead to the arrest of James Thompson, I.'^te manager 
of the Town and County Bank in this city, who absconded on the istli* 
inst., and is wanted on a warrant, charged with forgery. Age Afty-fivc, 
looks sixty. Height, Ave feet ten ; welUbuilt, stout : dress, re- 
spectable." 

That night Kate wrote to Mac. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

TWO LE.TTEKS. 

“ He has my heart yet, and shall h.'ivc my prayers. 

Kate drew out of her writing-case the sheet of paper 
on which she had begun her letter the Saturday 
before. 

“ My own dear Mac,” she had written. 

She put it away, and began again— 

“Dear Mac,- I am writing to you for the last time. When you 
have read what is enclosed you will understand what I mean. 

“ I cannot write it all down with my own hand. Oh, Mac, we have 
sufiered ! And to-day there Wtis a * Re^vafd\ offered. You cannot 
marry me, Mac. You are free. I have no right to bind you to me now. 
It is all done with ; there |s nothing to do but to say * Good-bye.’ But 
it’s so hard— so very hard, Mac. I am glad I did not marry you in the 
summer. 1 understand now what he meant, and it adds to the shame. 
Good-bye ! Good-bye I Don’t forget that 1 loved you dearly. 

“ Kate." 

She read it through. She was sobbing so that she 
could hardly see the words. “It is not very loving,” 
she said ; “ but 1 will not write as if I were begging 
him to love me still. If he does, he will under- 
stand.” 

Now that the letter was really gone she felt much 
happier. She began to reckon how soon he would be 
able to come to her. If he could get leave, he would 
not write. 

It was her duty to give him up ; but it might not 
be his duty to accept her renunciation. 

Easter Sunday came. There were white flowers in 
the churches, and, according to an old country custom, 
all who could wore some new thing — if possible, some- 
thing white— to symbolise the New Life which the 
Resurrection heralded. 

Kate stayed at home. Sin had come very near to 
them ; its shadow lay black over the house. 

The days passed, nay dragged, slowly away, and 
still there was no answer. 

At last, on the first Sunday after Easter, it came. 

Kate turned first red, then pale, and took her letlor 
away upstairs. 

Nelly looked anxious ; both she and Bob had their 
doubts as to Mac’s faithfulness. 

“ Dear Kate,— Y our leUcr followed me here. I answer it at once. 
In spite of what you— of what all the world— will think of me, 1 mutt 
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adcept your offer to break off oar eogagenieat ; even though 1 do it at 
this cruel time of all others. 

** I was writing to you to ask you to set roe free when I got your 
letter. I ought to have writteq long^Ot for I have broken my troth in 
spirit, if not in letter. 

“ 1 thought it was a mere passing infatuation, and that after my long 
absence all love and allegiance would be yours alone. 

“ But only last week— she was spending her Easter up here— we met. 
and 1 found that my feelings for her were as strong as ever. 

“ If I felt a coward before, you may perhaps guess what 1 have felt 
since your letter came. 

“ [ can only bid you * Good-bye * at a time when I ought to have been 
beside you to help and comfort you. 

There is only one thing more : sht is in no way to blame. She will 
despise me even more than you will, for you are too good to think of me 
as I deserve. 

I can never hope for love again ; I can only hope for forgiveness. 
Perhaps, in the years to come, you may be able to grant it me. If that 
time ever comes, write to me, Kate, I beseech you. 

“Mac.” 

An hour later Nelly went softly to Kate’s door. She 
was kheelinjf by the bed, crying bitterly. The letter 
was fast ^:laspecJ in her hand. Nelly would have read 
it, but Kate said : “ No ; it is my last letter, let me 
it. Tell them it is all over. I cannot tell them 
Myself.” 

“Kate, dear,” said Nelly, trembling, “he has not 
given you up?” 

“ Yes, Nelly. It was not that. He is not so mean 
as that. Rut he found he had made a mistake— he 
loves someone else.” 

“ Kate !” cried Nelly, with blazing eyes, in a horror 
of indignation, “ he does notj I won’t believe it ! He 
could not be so mean — so wicked— as to tell you 
that— now ! ” 

“ Stop 1” said Kate, standing up. “ He is not wicked ; 

I love him. But I was not clever enough and good 
enough for him. There is nothing very much to love 
in me,” she said slowly, the tears running down her 
face. “He could not help it. There, read for 
yourself ! ” 

In one short week she had lost everything ; father, 
lover, home. 

“ I am glad I know the worst,” she said. “ I don’t 
think anything more could hurt— now,” 

And Nelly, looking at the change wrought in her in 
this so short a time, turned away her head, afraid 
to speak. 

And Mac ? What of him ? 

Since that grey and gloomy November day, when 
he had kissed Kate “Good-bye,” he had not seen 
her. These Easter holidays he was to have 
spent with her; in August they were to have been 
married. 

And now her father was a fugitive, to be hunted 
and trapped ; her home was broken up, her name 
stained ; her appeal for help, comfort, and love — 
for that in reality her letter had been— was met by 
refusal which not only denied her all hope for the 
future, but blotted out all remembrance of joy or 
pride in the past. 

He did not love her. Was that not enough ? 

He loved another— her friend, even her “own 
familiar friend.” 

On his way to Edinburgh to spend Baster with 
some friends, Mac had seen Kitty. All unknowing he 


had jumped into the same carriage with her. She har, 
laughed and talked in her usual manner, and had nor 
noticed his agitation. 

He drew away to the end of the carriage ; his heart 
beat loud and fast ; he could hardly control himself. 
If only he dared speak, and confess everything ! 

He tried to avoid looking at her, but it was impos- 
sible. At last he summoned courage to seek another 
carriage. 

In Edinburgh he found Kate’s letter. And surely if 
he had sinned, he was punished now. 

A great ruih of tenderness filled his heart as he 
read it. 

“ My poor little woman ! ” he said. “ She loves 
me as much as ever : she has not really given me up ; 
she trusts me still. What ought I to do ? ” 

Hour after hour he sat, filled with shame and 
trouble. But remorse for the pain he was bringing 
on her and sympathy for her sorrows was not love. 
She asked for love, and he could not give it. 

What was his duty towards the woman to whom iiv 
all sincerity he had once plighted his troth ? 

Shorn of all accidental, though cruel, complications,, 
the question was simple enough. 

“ Am I to marry a woman 1 do not love ? ” 

He took up the marriage service : he read it through. 
He pictured wedded life ; he saw Kate slowly realising 
that she had been cheated of love; he saw Kitty 
married to another man. 

Then, bowed down by shame and remorse, he wrote 
to Kat» He knew there was no other upright course, 
let the world sneer as it liked. The matter lay in a 
nutshell; “A man may not marry a woman he does 
not love.” 

You might express it in a syllogism. But the 
world does not care for a syllogistic settlement of 
its difficulties unless the conclusion is to its 
liking. 

He had sown— he must reap, and there was no 
other way of gathering the harvest but this. 

What would Kitty say ? 

He thought he could see the scorn in the 
lovely laughing eyes that only a few days ago 
had looked so kindly into his. He could hear the 
friendly laugh change to cutting, haughty tones of 
contempt. 

He did not deceive himself ; she had no other feeling 
for him than that of friendship for Kate’s betrothed 
husband. 

Not one whit of all he had imagined was spared 
him. . 

Maggie’s letter was but the foretaste of the con- 
demnation passed on a man by his own people when 
he is coward enough to forsake a girl in her hour 
of need. 

The next time Kitty met him she passed by on the 
other side. 

But in a few days the worst blow of all fell, dealt by 
Kate’s hand. 

** Don’t fret about roc, Mac ; it vmi not your fault— we were mistaken. 
You have suffered too, and I forgive you fredy; 


“Kate.' 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

LIFE IN EAKNEST. 

** I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me/' 

On Bob and Kate must now fall the burden of 
supporting the family, and a teacher’s diploma was 
more than ever to be desired in order that Kate might 
obtain a good appointment. If she failed to return to 
college and take her final examination, the work of 
nearly two years would be thrown away. 

Mrs. Gatti was quite shrewd enough to understand 
this, and, despite Kate’s dislike to inqp-ring a debt 
which she might find it difficult to pay, she was obliged 
to pocket her pride and accept her college fees from 
her aunt. 

Mrs. Wesley, generous as ever, refused to accept 
more than a nominal sum for board and lodging, and 
Kate returned to Harleigh Gardens at the expiration 
of the Easter holidays. 

Hard though it might be to return under such 
altered conditions, Kate infinitely preferred work to 
such “holidays ” as these had been. 

The first day at college was less terrible than she 
had pictured it. The students treated her just as 
usual — neither with pity nor with coldness ; and, to 
her surprise, she discovered that even a principal has 
a heart for use on special occasions, though it is 
sometimes regarded as a superfluous article in a 
training college. And Kate wondered that she had 
ever thought Miss St. Johnstone cold and un- 
sympathetic. 

Lonely as it was without Maggie, it was a great 
relief net to see her and to hear the old loved Scotch 
intonation which Kate had delighted to ridicule. 

There was, however, but little time to think of any- 
thing but the much-dreaded ordeal. Every moment 
that was not spent in feverish revision or residing for 
the written examination was devoted to the elabo- 
ration of the lesson to be delivered before the 
examiner. 

The college was crowded with specimens, models, 
pictures, and every kind of teaching property.” 

A bowl of gold-fish and a jar of earthworms were 
grouped before a background of a map of the British 
possessions, a large print of Grace Darling, and the 
model of a coal-mine. 

The great day came at last, and the students sat 
down to their spell of six hours’ work on two beautiful 
days at the end of June. 

Years afterwards Kate looked with awe and wonder 
on the questions she then answered with a light heart, 
and a perfect conviction that “ she knew all about it.” 

“ The English schools are said to give a better 
preparation for the battle of life than the German. — 
What practical maxims and rules would you adopt for 
preparing your scholars for th^ battle of life ? ’ 

Kate was twenty-two. But her knowledge of “ Life ” 
being thus extensive, she felt quite able to answer the 
question. 

She passed with unabated confidence to the “ Theory 
of Education.” 

“By training the senses, we practise on easily 
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apprehended material most of the operations which 
later on are practised on abstract and more difficult 
objects in connection with the cultivation of the 
intellect. — Explain this (!)* and draw from it any con- 
clusion as to the value of a thorough and systematic 
exercise of the senses ? ” 

With a sigh of satisfaction Kate sat down on the 
second afternoon to the “ Advanced Questions.” 

“What are the bearings of the doctrine of Evolution 
on the Theory of Education 

This, too, was answered “ to the satisfaction of the 
examiner.” 

But Kate’s lesson given before the examiner was 
nearly a failure. That morning she had received a 
letter from home, saying that her father had been 
taken, and had been brought back to Colesfoid for 
trial at the summer assizes. 

This fresh reminder of all that they had suffered 
completely unnerved her, and she could not give her 
attention to the lesson—a Euclid lesson ; for even 
street Arabs learn Euclid now. 

She could hear the cries of the newsboys in the 
streets, and see them standing under the very portico 
of the bank as she had seen them on the dreadful 
morning when the “ Reward ” was issued. 

Eliza had gone out and made a fierce onslaught on 
them for their wickedness in crying their papers under 
her poor mistress’s window, and they had only jeered 
at her as they went off. 

Their cries rang in her ears as, with trembling 
fingers, she tried to draw her circles and diagrams. 

When the examiner came forward, and in a low voice 
pointed out to her an error in her drawing, she was 
quite unable to rectify it. She put her hand to her 
head, look bewildered, and finally burst into tears. 

The mistress present excused her, and poor Kate 
felt that through her own weakness she had lost the 
work of a year, nay — of two. 

The students crowded round her with the deepest 
sympathy ; some of them had seen the morning 
papers, and knew what was the cause of her failure, 

“ What a shame ! ” they indignantly exclaimed, 
“ to put her on to-day. Anyone could see that she 
was not fit to teach. She could have taken her turn 
to-morrow.” 

The examiner proved very merciful. 

“ The young lady was clearly unfit to teach when 
she came into the room,” he remarked quietly. 

But when he heard the probable cause of the poor 
girl’s break-down, he was not less anxious than she 
that her second lesson (given with a white set face, 
after a nearly sleepless night) should be successful,' 
Never before had he experienced so much, satisfaction 
in making out a candidate’s certificate as he did in 
writing Miss Thompson’s. 

And now at last Kate’s college days were over. 
It was not altogether easy to leave Mrs. Wesley and 
the queer old boarding-house. Kate had an affection 
even for the dilapidated arm-chair, with the stuffing 
half out, over which she and Kitty had so often 
squabbled. They never quarrelled after Kate’s return 
to college for her last term ; a shadow had fallen 
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between them, and they were not sufficiently intimate 
with each other to quarrel. 

Mac’s name had never been mentioned between 
jthem, and Kate did not feel sure whether Kitty knew 
]the reason of her broken engagement. 

But whether she knew it or not, it did not make it 
any easier to live with her and see her every day. 
Therefore Kate felt some relief when at last her college 
.days were really over, and she went back to Colesford 
once more. 

Chiefly through Mr. Gray’s influence she had 
.obtained a post in the Colesford Girls’ High School, 
and though she was grateful to him, she could have 
wished her duties had been in any other town. 

It was now the long vacation, and Kate was glad of 
;th« rest after the long strain of her college work, 
which, weakened as she was by the shock of her 
father’s disappearance and her lover’s unfaithfulness, 
Jiad severely tried her. 

She was glad they were not still living in Colesford. 
Mr, Gray had installed Bob at Gateswood as manager 
.of one of his empty farms, and Mrs. Thompson and 
Nelly went there also. With the house rent free, the 
garden produce, and Bob’s modest salary, they just 
.contrived to live without pinching. But Kate’s salary 
.would make all the difference between financial ease 
and anxiety. 

The manager was tried at the summer assizes, and 
. ^the sentence was fifteen years’ penal servitude. And 
so one lovely July day, when the birds were singing 
round the old farmhouse at^ Gateswood, the manager 
.was descending the stairs beneath the dock, and the 
.black prison van bore him away for ever from the 
.sight of those for whom he had sinned. 

Bob had been with him as often as the regulations 
.would permit ; but he would not allow his daughters 
vto enter the prison walls. Not until the sentence was 
^pronounced would he see his wife ; and the gentle, 
pretty woman who “ had always thought herself too 
.good for James,” said her long last farewell to her 
husband when he was dressed in the felon’s gaib. 

They never saw him again. Before the primroses 
.bloomed once more, as on the day of his disgrace, the 
.manager had expiated his sin, and the debt was wiped 
.out. 

And Kate’s only happy recolledtion, in thinking of 
fthat sad time, was of Nat’s manly words — 

“ If you, only knew how sorry 1 am for him, Kate ! ” 

.CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

RESTORED TO FAVOUR. 

"•Theie is no time so miserable but a man may be true.” 

■Brilliant blazing August followed the breezy July 
.days which for. ever separated Kate from her father. 

A year ago he had said to her, “You had better 
.marry Mr. Dunbar while he is willing;” and now the 
•month had arrived, when she wfjs to have been married. 
Yet she felt far less bitter towards her father now than 
she had done when she listened to his innuendoes 
against her lover. # 

Althougji she believed Kitty to be quite guiltless of 


enticing Mac away from her, still she could not help 
feeling it hard that, “ to him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be tl^en away even 
that which he hath ; ” and it was a reliefto her to leave 
Kitty behind in London. 

But in August, after visiting her relations, the Arm- 
strongs, Kitty came home again to Broomhill, and 
^ Kate was naturally obliged to meet her very often. 

Mrs. Thompson was very fond of her, and she did 
more to cheer her than anyone else. 

High spirits are infectious ; and many a Saturday 
afternoon was Bob beguiled from the serious frame of 
mind befitting a man with such heavy responsibilities 
and such mournful recollections, till he became almost 
as frivolous as Kitty herself. 

Kate could not understand her, for she did not seem 
to comprehend that the cloud which had overshadowed 
Kate when her engagement with Mac was broken, 
rested also on herself. 

The truth was, Kitty was living only in the present, 
while Kate at this time thought only with regret of the 
past, or with foreboding of the future. 

Mr. Gray’s dearest desire was to see Kitty married 
to Simon. He was still nervous about Kate’s attrac- 
tions now that her engagement was broken off ; and 
though he spoke in terms of the strongest reprobation of 
the man who had thrown her over for her father’s fault, 
he had no wish to see either of his sons take his place. 

The weather was very hot, and Broomhill was de- 
lightfully cool. So Simon, true to his principle (the 
only one he ha^, so he was bound to make the most of 
it) of making himself as comfortable as possible under 
all circumstances, came down to Broomhill to while 
away the time by a flirtation with Kitty. 

Once he had gone over to Gateswood ; but to Bob’s 
surprise, though unmistakable relief, Mrs. Thompson 
had made it sufficiently clear that she did not wish the 
visit repeated. 

No one ever knew that her husband, on learning 
that his daughter’s engagement was broken off, had 
solemnly warned his wife to have a care lest Simon 
should seek to entangle Kate in a love affair which 
could not fail to end disastrously. 

He had seen enough to know that Simon was not, 
in the strict sense of the word, a free man. And now, 
with clearer, purer vision than in his days of pros- 
perity, Mr. Thompson dreaded for his daughter that 
which he had once ardently desired. 

It was obvious, therefore, that Simon could not 
accompany Kitty in her frequent visits to Gateswood— 
visits which she was always ostentatiously eager to pay 
Just when he wanted her. 

Bob, Kitty declared, had no thought for anything 
but his haymaking, and had no eyes for a poor little 
butterfly like herself. “And you know, Simon,” she 
said, with a pout, “ there must be butterflies as well as 
bees, and no one can deny that they are charming.” 

To all of which Simon eagerly assented, and 
proceeded to pay this dainty creature assiduous 
court. But she flitted away from him again and again 
wfth an enigmatical smile, and Simon was for once 
completely baffled. 
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He recalled to her mind the events of last summer, 
and asked her if she were not ashamed to have cut her 
friend out with Mr. Dunbar, adding that, apparently, 
he had speedily consoled himself as he (Simon) had 
seen him in London, in company with a very charming 
girl, more than once lately. 

Kitty retorted that she had seen her cousin in 
London several times lately, also not alone ; but she 
refused to say where or when. Simon was uneasy ; 
for there were times when he much preferred to remain 
invisible to Colesford eyes. 

But fascinated by Kitty’s blue orbs, and not less by 
her reputed wealth, he 
Jit length forgot that 
he had ever cherished 
a grudge against his 
charming cousin. 

So one evening, 
when he had eaten and 
drunken, and his soul 
within him was merry, 

Simon laid his hand 
and all that was left of 
his heart at Kitty’s 
feet ; but she refused 
to stoop and pick up 
these valuable gifts. 

Her refusal was so 
scornful, and so irritat- 
ing to his vanity, that 
he lost his temper, and 
demanded if she 
thought herself too 
good for him ? 

Kitty’s reply was 
prompt, and to . the 
point— “I do! Much 
too good ! ” 

‘‘ Ah 1 then, whom 
would you recommend 
as a suitable bride ? ” 
he inquiieiJ, with an 
attempt at withering 
sarcasm. 

“The dairy -maid 
at the Home Farm might suit,” returned Kitty firmly. 

Simon changed colour. “ It is not usual for young 
ladies ” he began, in his slowest drawl. 

“ It is not. You may spare yourself an explanation,” 
returned Kitty curtly. “These things are generally 
ignored. There would be fewer broken hearts if all 
women refused to regard conduct like yours as any- 
thing but cowardly. Oh, Simon !” she cried, the tears 
standing in her eyes, “ although it was flirting to you, 
it meant a broken heart to her.” 

She looked so fair and pure, with her earnest eyes 
raised to his, that Simon’s good angel nearly triumphed. 
But he whispered to himself that it was only another 
of her tricks, and he turned away with a harsh 
laugh. 

One fine afternoon at the end of October, Kitty, who 
had returned to London, set out to pay a visit to some 


friends at Richmond. On her return to Waterloo III 
the evening, she found, to her dismay, that there was 
neither cab nor omnibus immediately available. 
Foolishly refusing to w’ait, she hurried on her way 
through the not very respect.'ible district that lies 
between Waterloo and Oxford Street. Unused to being 
alone in the streets at that hour, she was needlessly 
alarmed at the rude staring which she very naturally 
encountered ; and she attracted some unpleasant, if 
not dangerous, attention by the fear and peiturbation 
of her manner. 

Her resolution never to speak to Mr. Dunbar again 

so long as she lived 
was joyfully abandoned 
when she came face to 
face with him at this 
moment. As for Mac, 
he could not credit his 
good fortune ; nor did 
it seem at first pos- 
sible that the beautiful 
Miss Armstrong would 
be willing — nay, eager 
— to accept his com- 
pany. Kitty explained 
the situation, submit- 
ting meekly to a de- 
cided lecture on her 
foolhardiness ; and she 
actually gave a pro- 
mise “never to do it 
again.” Her adven- 
tures for the evening 
were, however, not yet 
over. As they crossed 
the top of New Bond 
.Street, on tl>eir way to 
Bayswatcr,tliey almost 
ran into Simon Hray 
— the very last person 
either of them wished 
to see. 

His astonishment 
was only equalled by 
his indignation, and he 
spoke so insultingly to Mr. Dunbar, that Kitty 
haughtily bade him mind his own business. 

Simon, however, lost his temper, and made what 
can only be described as a “scene.” He seued his 
cousin’s arm, and was about to carry her off ; but 
Kitty snp.tched away her hand, and faced him, quiver- 
ing with fury. 

“ Don’t dare to touch me,” she said. She could 
scarcely speak for anger, and Mac was afraid she was 
on the verge of tears. 

Before Simon could recover himself Mac had put 
Kilty into a cab, and, regardless of Mrs. Grundy, 
accompanied her home. 

They neither of them spoke, and gradually Kitty 
recovered her self-possession. She asked him in, and 
told Mrs. Wesley the whole story. The dear old lady, 
scenting a romance, made much of Mr. Dunbar, and 
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gave liim a cordial invitation to call whenever he 
pleased. But Mac neither accepted nor declined until 
Kitty endorsed it with a grateful smile. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

A TKIUMPHANT LOVER. 

In the autumn Kate’s school duties began. To come 
and go daily from Gateswood, four miles at least from 
Colesford, was impossible, so she had to give up all 
thoughts of living at home. 

There was no help for it ; Kate — poor proud Kate — 
mu.st live with the Gattis. She must pass in and out 
of the shop, and see her aunt serving the mothers and 
fathers of her pupils, in the orthodox white apron. 
'Two of the little Gattis were among her pupils, and 
Kate often wished that some of the other children 
were as well • behaved as the confectioner’s little 
daughters. Nevertheless, in spite of all the claims her 
aunt had on her gratitude, in spite of their wish to 
mjike everything easy for her, the thought of the fees 
Mrs- Gatti had provided, and which Kate could not 
yet repay, weighed heavily on her spirits. With shame 
and remorse she owned to herself that nothing — not 
even her father’s disgrace, nor Mac’s desertion, bad 
as they were — had caused her pain as constant and 
irritating as this residence with her own relations over 
a shop in her native town. 

Her Sundays were spent at Gateswood. As early as 
possible on Saturday morning she would set out on 
her long walk into the country. Her week’s toil was 
over before she started, for** she would take no school- 
books with her. 

No more work than was absolutely necessary was 
done after her arrival. 

The mother and daughters sat together in the little 
parlour, and on those rare occasions when there was 
one of the sad letters from far-away Dartmoor they 
would speak of the old days without bitterness, but 
with deep regret that he could never share their 
peaceful life, which, with all its poverty, was far 
happier than before. 

iSometiines on Sunday afternoons Nat and Dorcas 
would walk over from Broomhill, and Kale was 
always glad to sec them, though nothing would induce 
her to visit Dorcas if either of her brothers were at 
home. 

Nat had been away as usual in the summer, and re- 
turned for his winter’s work tanned more deeply than 
ever. Kate hardly knew what to make of him at this 
tihie ; he looked so unlike the clumsy shy youth who 
had called on her in the London lodgings. 

' ‘ His rustic bearing and brusque ways were quite 
obliterated in the self-possessed, courteous air with 
which he now habitually greeted her. She would 
have been gkid to hear a little of the old hearty 
peremptoriness. All through that wet and windy 
autumn Nat Gray made opportunities to visit Kate at 
the Gattis’. 

The first time she saw him in the sitting-room over 
the shop she felt overwhelmed with mortification. 
It seemed as if he had come to spy out the nakedness 


of the land— his politeness to her aunt she set down 
as superciliousness. Mrs. Gatti, of course, en- 
couraged his visits, much to Kate’s disgust and his 
amusement. 

He was perfectly well able to conduct his affairs 
without Mrs. Gatti’s help, but he was bent on sh'Owing 
Kate that her surroundings made not the slightest 
difference To him. 

One cold winter’s day he came down from London 
unexpectedly, and went straight round to the Gattis’ 
with some flowers for Kate. 

He nodded to Gatti in the shop, and passed upstairs 
unannounced. The sitting-room door was wide open, 
and Kate was helping the children . to set the tea- 
things. 

She cut a piece of bread, and as she knelt down to 
toast it, the children laughed and romped round her. 
Then they caught sight of Nat, and Kate .started to 
her feet, all her smiles gone, and more colour in her 
face than even the fire would account for. 

Nat announced that he wanted some lea, and pro- 
ceeded to lay aside his heavy fur-lincd coat. Kate 
left the children to entertain him, and said nothing, 
though attending diligently to her duties as tea- 
maker. 

Nat, willing to amuse her, began an animated 
description of a grand dinner-party to which he had 
gone the previous night, and of the celebrities that 
had been there. 

Kate became more and more depressed. If he could 
mix in circles such as these, how could he look with 
other than amused contempt at the interior of a shop- 
keeper’s home ? 

Nat’s tall well set-up figure, his correct dress and 
well-to-do air, together with his refined speech and 
courteous manners, had little in common with the 
cheap furniture and wax flowers in their glass shades 
of the confectioner’s parlour. 

Kate watched him handing the children’s cups, 
cutting them bread and butter, and bringing her the 
kettle, with mingled feelings of admiration and 
anger. 

The following Sunday, he appeared at Gateswood, 
and took the opportunity to read Kate a lecture on 
her frame of mind towards her aunt and cousins. He 
begged her to look at the matter more rationally : she 
herself was just the same girl she had been a year 
ago, and her aunt, though she might have some eccen- 
tricities of manner, was one of the kindest women one 
could find. 

Usually Nat never referred to the Gattis at Gates- 
wood. He divined that Kate was glad to get away to 
a different atmosphere for one day in the week, at 
least. But now he thought she was fretting herself 
unnecessarily over her changed surroundings, and 
Kate was hurt and angry at his remarks. 

I suppose you think anything is good enough for 
me now ? ” she said ungenerously, feeling as she spoke 
that Mac would have understood her shrinking from 
the speech and manners she must now put up 
with. 

Nat was not in the least daunted by her anger, aiid 
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'•THKY ALMOST RAN INTO SIMON GRAY” (p. 929). 


it was some comfort to Kate to think that he had so 
high an opinion of her objectionable relations. 

Shortly after this conversation Simon turned up 
again at Broomhill, and, contriving to waylay Kate on 
her Saturday walk to Gateswood, revenged himself for 
his treatment at Kitty’s hands by malicious stories 
about her and Mr. Dunbar. Interwoven with this 
agreeable conversation were many expressions of 
pity for Kate’s loneliness and altered circumstances. 
Irritated beyond endurance, she at last told him she 
did not need his condolences, and that her aunt was 
kindness itself, quoting his brother’s high opinion of 
Mrs. Gatti. 

Simon, in deep disgust, tried to uproot her new- 
found faith in Nat, who, he politely intimated, was 
:only amusihg himself. He told her stories of his 
popularity and fine friends in London, intended to 
make her feel that there must ever be a great gulf 


fixed between her and the rising young naturalist (fast 
becoming a social lion), even though out of the 
abundance of his good nature he threw her every now 
and then some crumbs of attention which fell from the 
rich woman’s table. 

Nat himself made matters much worse by his 
blundering remarks one fine day in early spring. The 
primroses were just showing little bluish-green tufts 
above the mossy grass on the batik where Nat and 
Kate had so often gathered them when children. 

Not knowing that he was at* home, Kate had paid 
one of her rare visits to Broomhill, and he had spied 
her, and followed her across the meadow. 

“ I wish,” he said slowly, after Kate had told, him 
of Simon’s visit, “ that he were not my brother”. 

“ Oh, N-- Mr. Gray ! ” said Kate gravely. i 

“Well,” he said smiling, “you may scold me, Kate/, 
it will seem like old times. Why don’t you call me Nat ?” 
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Kate laughed, sat down on the old stile, and looked 
at him saucily. 

“ I am sure it is my turn to scold,” she said. “ You 
have had a double innings lately ” 

She made a little ball of the buds she bad stripped 
from the hedge, and threw it mockingly at him. 

As she poised herself on the stile before springing 
down to his side, he caught her in his arms and lifted 
her over. 

Kate blushed scarlet, and for half a minute stood 
perfectly still ; then she moved away from him, and 
said angrily — 

“ I am quite able to look after myself, Mr. Gray, 
thank you ! ” 

To her surprise, Nat laughed aloud, and cared 
nothing at all for her anger. Too indignant to speak, 
she marched on with her head in the air, taking 
absolutely no notice of him. 

Nat, however, in pursuance of a plan he seemed to 
have laid down for himself, asked if she had written to 
Miggie lately, and related how Mac and Kitty had 
met again. He told Kate she was very hard on 
Maggie in punishing her for her brother's sins, and 
blundered on about her and her bright ways till Kate 
became exasperated, and, losing all self-control, she 
told him to leave her if he had nothing better to 
say than to give her advice which she did not want, 
and should not take. 

' Nat was utterly unprepared for the angry tears 
which followed this outburst ; he had never seen Kate 
cry before, and he felt both helpless and miserable. 
He walked away, in order to give her time to recover 
herself, but when, after what seemed to him only a 
few minutes, he turned to look for her, Kate was 
gone. 

From this time she was haunted by the foolish 
notion that Nat admired Maggie, and Simon, find- 
ing out her delusion, did everything in his power to 
foster it. 

Nat now thought it best to absent himself for 
a time. He felt sure Kate had ceased to regret her 
broken engagement, though possibly she might still 
fancy herself in love with Mr. Dunbar. 

When he saw her blush the day he lifted her over 
the stile, he felt content to wait and see what time 
would do for him, and being a shrewd young man, he 
knew that we never fully value a thing till we have 
felt the want of it. 

So he left Kate alone, and if he were at Colesford, 
he took good care not to meet her. 

And he was right ; Kate missed him sorely. 

The long winter days came again, and she trudged 
backwards and forwards to Gateswood through four 
miles of slush or snow, or sat wearily and mournfully 
in her aunt^s somewhat stuffy parlour, wondering how 
she would feel when Nat should announce his en- 
gagement to some beautiful and accomplished woman 
in London. 

There was no one this autumn to overtake her on 
her long and lonely walk to Gateswood, and offer to 
drive her there ** on his way ” to Broomhill J[which lay 
in a nearly opposite direction). 


One particularly wet and dreary day she was plea- 
ding along about two miles from Gateswoorf, feeling 
thoroughly miserable. 

The wind blew her dress round and round her, and 
the mud grew thicker and fhicker. Her arms ached 
with holding her umbrella, bag, and heavy skirts. 
An unexpected gust of wind blew her hat right off, 
and it scudded maliciously along the lane in front 
of her. 

“ Well, it may go I ” she said desperately. “ I don't 
care for anything 

As she spoke a dog-cart drove rapidly past, .and a 
man sprang out and captured the runaway hat. He 
came towards her, and Kate saw that it was Nat. He 
laughed at her woe-begone plight, and she laughed 
too, for sheer nervousness. 

Then he helped her up without a word, and they 
drove off in the deepening dusk. 

Kate was dumb ; she was both too happy and loo 
miserable to speak. She had scarcely seen him since 
the spring ; and what might he not have to tell her ? 

“ What are you fretting about, Kate 1 — you look quite 
pale and thin,’^ asked Nat tenderly. 

Kate turned away her head. Once she had cried 
when he spoke to her, and he had walked away in 
disgust. She would not do it again. So she answered, 
with apparent earnestness, “ that she had nothing to 
fret about.” 

He looked at her white face, and thought of all she 
had suffered. 

“ Nothing to fret about! ” 

His heart stirred within him. He touched the horse 
sharply, and it started off at a pace that alarmed 
Kate, whose nerves were not of the strongest to-day. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she seized Nat's 
arm, and begged him to stop. He obeyed, and pulled 
the horse up to a walk. 

“What are you thinking of, Kate, to do ’such a risky 
thing ? " he asked sharply, himself much agitated by 
her touch. 

Kate stared at him dumbly, comprehending only 
that he was angry with her. 

Then suddenly he drew her close to him and kissed 
her passionately, till she shrank from him, saying : 
“ Oh, Nat ! let me go. You must not.” 

“ Now, look here, Kate,” he began in a masterful 
voice, while he still held her fast, “ you have had your 
own way long enough : much longer than is good for 
you. To think I have waited all these years for. you, 
while that ” 

“ Be quiet,” said Kate, putting her hand over his 
mouth. “I should not think you would want to 
remember that I— that he ” 

“ I don't,” returned he, emphatically. “ It will take 
all your love to make me forget it Still, you never 
cared for him as you do for me, did you, darling ? " 

“ Well, what will you say next ? As you seem so 
positive, I really don’t see that there is any need for 
me to say anything.” 

“Isn't there?" said Nat promptly. “When will 
you marry me, Kate ? ” 

“ Marry you ?'' repeated Kate, as if she had never 
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dreamed of such a thing. “Why, certainly not till 
you have Mr. Gray’s consent ; and I am sure that 
won’t be yet awhile.” 

“ I got it this morning,” said Nat quietly. 

“ Oh ! you w^e in a hurry,” said Kate reproach^ 
fully. 

“ I should think so. And lam in a greater hurry 
than ever now ; the sooner we arrange matters, the 
sooner you will pul Mr. Dunbar out of his misery. 
Miss Kitty is only waiting for you, the little minx ! 
and pretending she knew nothing about it, too.” 

“Of course not; how should a girl know before- 
hand ? ” said Kate. 

“ Hm ! I have my doubts if a girl is ever blind when 
a man is going silly for love of her.” 

“Oh !” said Kate, much interested; “did you do 
that for me ? ” 

“What do you think?” said Nat, looking at her 
inquisitively. 

“ I thought — how could I think anything when only 
the last time I saw you, you laughed at me till you 
made me cry, and then you went away and left 
me ?” 

Nat gave a low whistle. “ Is that how you tell the 
tale? Listen to me. Do you want to know why I 
laughed ? because I knew you cared for me ! Oh, 
you need not protest. I lifted you down off that stile, 
and you blushed like a rose when 1 touched you. Ali ! 
much that colour. Yes.” 

“ I was angry.” 

“ You were ; no mistake about it. But. you blushed 
first, before remembered to be And then I 

laughed. My time had come. You were aiigry with 
yourself because you blushed. Up till then I might 
have been a walking-stick, 
for all the notice you would 
have taken if I had touched 

’'"Well,” said Kate, "1. 
never thought it of yon, Nat. 

And if you thought that 1 — ^ \ 

cared, why did you stay away 
such along time ? Oh, Nat, 
it was sucA a long time ! ” 


“ Dearest, we had to be sure. Are you sure this 
time, Kate ? ” 

“Nat,” said Kate, a little afraid of him in his new 
charaeter, “ you are so difterent. How did you learn 
to make love like this ? You are — you are mucA nicer 
than I thought you could be, Nat.” 

“Am I ‘nice’ enough, darling ?’' he said, earnestly. 

“ Oh, Nat,” she said, “ I could not do without 
you now. ‘Wipe not out the rest of thy services by 
leaving me now ; the need I have of thee thine own 
goodness hath made ; better not to have had thee 
than thus to want thee,’” she quoted softly, as he 
kissed her. 

“ ‘ I do love nothing in all the world so well as you ; 
is not that strange ?”’ answered her lover, as he took 
her in his arms. 

CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

CONCLUSION. 

I forgive and quite forget old faults. ” 

As soon as the news of Kate’s engagement reached 
London, Kitty made up her mind to leave for Coles! ord. 

“ He won’t venture to go there,” she said to herself. 

“He”— better known in common speech as Mr. 
Dunbar— had freely availed himself of Mrs. Wesley’s 
invitation to visit at Ilarleigh Gardens, and Kitty, 
though as tantalising and incomprehensible at times 
as ever, had apparently restored him to favour. 
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She was too late in her preparations for flight. 
About five o^clock on the day before she left London 
Mac called, and Mrs, Wesley promptly invited him to 
dinner. , • 

Ilut Miss Kitty was equal to the occasion. She 
incited the Browning student to read aloud in the 
drawing-room after dinner, and as soon as the inter- 
minable verses of ‘‘ Pan, Pan, is dead ! ” were fairly 
begun, she slipped away. 

Mr. Dunbar entered the dining-room softly, and 
found Kitty laughing to herself on the sofa. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “ how could you run away like that, 
after you had incited her to begin ?” His magisterial 
tone was quite thrown away on the culprit. 

“ I incite her ? ” asked she innocently. 

“Yes, you. Are you not ashamed to hurt her 
feelings ?” 

“ I don’t mind,” gasped Kitty, still breathless. 

“ But my feelings were hurt too.” 

“ Why should I mind that, either ? ” 

“Well you don’t: that is easy to sec. But I know 
why you ran away ; it is because Kate is engaged,” he 
said meaningly. 

“ I don’t see what that has to do with me,” said 
Kitty, blushing rosy red, and rising to go. 

“ Don’t you ? Shall I explain ? ” 

“ If you ask me no questions. I’ll tell you no stories,” 
said Kitty, with a wicked smile. 

“ Ah ! then I won’t ask any questions. I’ll take 
everything for granted, may I, Kitty?” he said, putting 
his arm round her. 

“ Well,” said Kitty, “ I don’t see much good in 
asking permission when you have done without it.” 

» “Tell me you love a little, Kitty, to make up for 
the way you have used me.” 

Make up,’” said Kitty indignantly, opening her 


blue eyes very wide. “Why, if it hadn’t been, for 
Simon and his rudeness to you, I should never have 
taken the least notice of you. I only wanted to spite 
Simon.” 

“It won’t do, Kitty. You may have begun like 
that ; but I vow you do care for me now, whatever 
you may say.” 

“ Well, I always thought you were conceited, but I 
never thought you would dare to say I could not do 
without you. If you treated Kate ” 

“ Kate was much more amenable to reason than 
you,” interrupted Mac, laughing. 

“ A woman who is ‘amenable to reason’ in the eyes 
of her husband is a very poor creature — in my opinion,” 
said Kitty decidedly. 

“We shall not care about reason, if we have 
love. You do love me, Kitty, don’t you?” said Mac 
anxiously. 

“ I thought you were so ‘sure a moment ago,” said 
she teasingly. 

Mac rose. ‘‘I am going upstairs to tell Mrs. Wesley 
we are engaged, Kitty, unless you will answer my 
question. And then she will ” 

“You had better said Kilty ; “for if you do, 
she will kiss you and bless you ^ 

Mac sat down, and Kitty proceeded to soothe his 
agitation. 

But Mrs. Wesley could not restrain her curiosity, 
and came down to see how they were getting on. They 
had to receive her blessing there and then, but Mac 
survived it, as Kitty nobly took his share of kissing, 
and returned it to him later on. 

No one was so glad as Kate that Mac was happily 
married. But Nat could never quite forgive him, for 
which uncharitable feeling Kate could hot find it in 
her heart to blame her husband. 


HOW A WILDERNESS BECAME A GARDEN. 


TALK ABOUT DAHLIAS. 

H N early and a long summer had been 
followed by a somewhat wet and 
variable autumn, which in its turn 
had developed a few — a very few 
— days of almost summer-like 
weather in the first week of 
November. Plants in the flower 
garden, which were expected to 
soon show symptoms of speedy decay, had suddenly 
reared their heads again and opened a few more petals, 
in response to the kindly and lingering rays of a 
November sun, so that the gardens of our friends, John 
Smith and Charles Robinson, ‘were yet gay with 
dahlias and chrysanthemums.. Many business men 
had just been emancipated, more or less ugder the 
excuse of a Stock Exchange holiday, which—a real 


wonder in November— had turned out to fall upon one 
of these bright days. 

Soon after breakfast then, John and Charles were 
busy in their gardens, and naturally they lingered 
among the dahlias. The dahlias they felt sure would 
soon now succumb, but the chrysanthemums would 
linger on. So of the dahlias they fell talking. 

“ Charles, you have certainly beaten me this year in 
dahlias,” said John, as they both stood admiring a 
cluster of gay bloom, “ so I think you had better on 
the spot unbosom some of the secrets of your success, 
for here come, I see, the two inseparable ladies, my wife 
and your niece ; and you may depend upon it they 
will both be eager to hear what you have to say on the 
subject.” 

“Well, John, you have given me a wide field for a 
talk, and my difficulty, is to know where best to begin 
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with advantage. The flower itself, 1 believe, is so 
called from a Swedish botanist named , Dahl ; but 
whether he was the painter, Michael Dahl, born as 
long ago as 1656, 1 do not exactly know. How shall 
1 begin ? Well, we know that dahlias belong to the 
natural order of the Compositce or Asteracecp^ and that 
to the same tribe belong such flowers as our aster and 
even the common daisy.” 

“Good,” said John; “but, Charles, excuse my 
abruptly breaking in with a hint that as the dahlias 
will drop with the first real frost, suppose you begin 
from that point, as this is what is bound to happen in 
a very short time.” 

“Very well, John. It may be that in a few morn- 
ings, as you say, the frost will have suddenly laid low 
one of our last autumn favourites, so that when the 
daldia top has been shrivelled or half blackened by the 
frost, cut your plant down to within some four inches 
from the ground, then lift the tuberous roots gently 
from the ground and carry them off to some dry place 
where neither frost nor damp can get to them. A shed 
would certainly answer for a while, or still better, the 
greenhouse itself. Some persons, indeed, pack them 
away in sand and put them in a dry cellar. Hut should 
you decide to stow them away under the stand of your 
greenhouse, as is so often done, take care that when 
watering your flowers, the drip does not come upon 
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your dahlias. Another good precaution for the keeping 
out of damp is to place the tubers stem downwards^ for 
if you allow the hollow stem to gather wet or even to 


retain some of its own juices, the result might be that 
the collar of the tuber would rot later, on, and thus 
it would fail to break when replanted in the spring. 



FANCY DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

“ Like other things, too, dahlias can, ot course, be 
raised from seed. In this case, sow early in March in 
a pan or box placed in a hot-bed ; and when they have 
attained a size large enough for handling easily, plant 
them out again, still in slight heat, two or three in a 
pot according to size. They will want air, water, and 
light, but until properly established they must be 
sheltered from the heat of the sun. Finally, in the last 
week of May, they can be planted out in the open 
flower beds, a foot apart from each other. As to the 
general soil for the dahlias, let me say that it should 
be a rich and thoroughly friable one ; and if you are 
devoting a small bed to your dahlias by themselves, 
have it first well trenched and some well decayed 
manure dug in. 

“ But we will leave our seedlings and follow up the 
routine treatment of our tubers that have been stowed 
away for the winter. Examine them occasionally and 
if, say, in January, any show signs of shrivelling up or 
decaying, remove the decayed part and pot them as 
soon as you can, always remembering when potting 
that the collar of the plant should be just above the 
surface. As February advances, the whole collection 
will require potting out, and as your plants go on 
flourishing— that is to say, in March, April, and May, 
cuttings m«ay be taken off and struck in pots 
singly, if you have room, as a good deal of trouble is 
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necessarily saved if you are able to strike your plants 
in the pots in which they are to be till planting-out 
time comes in the last week of May. 

“ And now/* continu^ Charles, “ this brings me to 
say something of the insect trouble to which dahlias 
are liable, and about which two enthusiastic lady 
neighbours of mine have so often asked me. The slug 
and the earwig are surely the pest of the dahlia. Ear- 
wigs seem certainly more plentiful in some years than 
in others. In j8pj they have been a great nuisance ; 
but I can remember that, in 1864, in some parts of the 
country, they invaded not only the dower beds but the 
sleeping beds. A certain quantity of lime on the 
ground, placed in a circle round the stem, will prevent 
slugs and vermin of all kinds from mounting the stem 
of your plant ; but it is when the plants are in flower 
that the earwig loves to attack them. Old-fashioned 
remedies are the following : place upside down on the 
»aps of the stakes which are supporting your dahlias, a 
small flower pot having a little wool or moss placed in 
it, an^oitg which the earwig is sure to hide. The pot 
you can examine every morning and destroy the en- 
trapped contents ; or again, you can place on the 
ground a faded bloom, which will also entice the 
earwig ; while another method is to conceal among the 
branches of your plant bean-stalks and any hollow 
and tubular substance, as, for example, a piece of 
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bamboo cane, but stopped up at one end, and into this 
will the earwig surely climb to conceal himselfj so that 
every morning you can make your own terms with 


him. Nor must we forget, white on the' subject of 1 he 
preservation of our dahlias, that they require plent\ of 
water ; this withheld th^y would soon fail, ^ 
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And it is a strange thing that our grandfathers so 
despised the single dahlia, for nothing is more charm- 
ing for decoration. For example, a nice packet of 
seed giving some thirty specimens in a varifcty can he 
had, doubtless, for a shilling. This seed should be 
sown in heat in February, and it will flower freely in 
the later summer months. The single dahlia has a 
charming effect if planted in a back row on your bed. 
More expensive varieties of the single dahlia are the 
fvanhoe, a fine rose - coloured flower, or a purple 
specimen known as the Rob Roy, while another, the 
Lucy Ashton, is a white flower; all growing to a height 
of some three feet or more. 

‘’Old-fashioned specimens of the dahlia must not, 
however, be overlooked, and a few of them may be 
here named. The Dahlia Barkericp^ a blush flower 
that blooms in August ; the Dahlia Superftua is a 
purple one ; the D, Crocea is of a saffron colour ; and 
the D, Frustranea a scarlet specimen ; all of which 
originally hail from Mexico. Still older specimens 
might be noticed, such as the Antagonist, a white 
flower, or the Biondetta, an orange buff. But to 
enumerate many specimens is almost impossible. Most 
of them are fairly inexpensive and open to all of us ; 
while the very cottagers* gardens, which not in- 
frequently put to shame the formality of our bedding- 
out system, are well and tastefully graced by this queen 
of autumnal flowers. Yet, while their beauty is great, 
their fragrance is not, certainly, their charm,** 
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A CHAT ABOUT MACARONI. 



LEASED to see you back ? What 
a question ! Of course I am ; and 
you know that 1 am anxious to hear 
what novelties you have in store for 
me — culinary novelties I mean.” 

“ I have gleaned less in the way 
of actual novelties than I have with 
rtigard to Some of the dishes that we pride 
ourselves we can make in this country ; 

, in fact, my ignorance, and that of a good 
number of my countrywomen, has been 
brought home to me in a manner more 
practical than pleasant, I assure you.” 

“ Why, I thought you were quite au fait in the con- , 
coction of macaroni and other dishes of the kind. All 
the Italian plats you have introduced to my notice 
have been first-rate.” 

“ Fairly good, my dear Carrie, until more light was 
5hed on the subject by my hostess. Should you be 
surprised to hear that we begin at the wrong end in 
buying our macaroni ready prepared ? The boxed-up 
stuff with which we are all familiar is nothing like the 
real thing.” 

“ What a surprise I but please explain a little. You 
know that all sorts of Italian pastes find favour in our 
■family, so if you will confine your attention to that 
branch of cookery for the present, I will trouble you 
further by-and-by.” 

‘‘ No trouble, dear. Let me suggest a snack known 
as ‘ macaroni in the form of little caps/ to put the 
name in plain English. It is some little trouble, but 
•quite worth it. It is not an every-day dish, but just 
suited to serve on those occasions when something 
tasty is wanted, and some sceptical guest may be < on- 
vinced that the roast beef of Old England is not 
necessarily the main feature of a good meal. . But I 
am digressing, as usual. You want good dry flour — 
Vienna, of course — arid some eggs and water, and a 
mince. After my recent experience, pray don’t ask 
me for a cut-and-dried method of making your mince. 
You know more about the resources of your own larder 
than I do, and I can only say experiment and cut your 
coat according to your cloth. It seemed to me that 
minces were always turning up, and every one seemed 
better than the last. But to return to the foundation 
of this dish. The flour is put through a sieve in a heap 
on your board, and a hollow made with your fist, then 
the yolks of eggs go in ; two or three to the pound of 
flour does for economical folks, but those who can 
afford it use twice as many ; salt is used in moderation, 
say a teaspoonful to the pound of flour; then you want 
water to make a paste— not a paste that sticks to your 
board, but one so stiff that it is downright hard work 
to roll it, and so thin that you ought to be able to 
see through it, very nearly. Simplicity itself, you will 
think ; but riiere are few people in our country who 
would make a dish worth eating from the materials I 


have named, just because the manipulation is a little 
more trouble than they are accustomed to.” 

The listener smiled, and expressed willingness to 
put any amount of energy into the work. She was a 
' girl who believed in exercise, and did not mind in what 
form she got it ; and wisely decided that one of the 
most pleasant ways of attaining one’s object was to 
kill two birds with one stone, by developing the muscles 
and turning out something good to eat at the same 
time. And she believed in novelty ; and was full of 
delight at the prospect of sending to table any 
remnants in a new form — “A mince that is not a mince 
at all,” as she expressed it. 

“ Perhaps I can best help you by telling you that the 
mass used for filling your ^ caps ’ may be a mixture 
of meats, or one sort only, for the foundation ; 
or you may use a scrap of bacon, or ham, or anything 
to make it tasty, such as a hint of liver or kidney, or 
onion or shalol, and need I say a spoonful of tomato 
sauce, or the pulp of a fresh one ; while as to cheese, 
the veriest scrap of the real thing — viz., Parmesan — -with 
any bits of English that are past putting on the table, 
will come as a boon and a blessing. Then think of 
the possibilities of the dish when you have a bit of ■ 
calfs head on hand, or the brains to give moistness, 
well blended with herbs for the requisite savour ; and 
dare I mention garlic -your prejudice there is so 
deep-rooted ! ” 

“ Mention anything ; for most likely I have yet to 
learn how to use the bulb.” 

“Just rub it across the board on which you chop 
your meat, or pass it across the bottom of your pan 
before frying the onion, should one be added. As to 
the consistence of the concoction, you won’t go wrong 
if your spoon stands up in it, for it goes without saying 
that, while it must not be dry, there should be firmness 
enough for the little caps to keep their shape. As to 
their size, a trifle larger than a crown piece gives you 
a company dish. Put in a little of the mince, and 
brush the edge of the paste with beaten egg, then 
gather it up with your fingers, giving it a twist, and 
flatten the bottom. Let them rest on the board till 
all are ready, then cook them in boiling stock, or water 
if nothing better— but that will not be the case with 
you — and let them boil for, say, twenty minutes. They 
must not be allowed to become mixed up or cook too 
fast ; but unless the liquid t/afs boil the dish is a 
failure. I found I was right on that point, and that no 
sort 6f Italian paste should ever go into cold water or 
any other liquid, or it ‘all sticks to the pan, and the 
resulting mess is enough to turn anyone from such 
dishes for ever.” 

“ Of course, you keep the twisted parts at the top 
all the time ? ” 

“ Certainly ; and then you may serve some of the 
stock as gravy by flavouring and colouring it, or a good 
tomato sauce is often made on purpose. The stock, of 
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course, comes in for soup after the cooking, because 
you have not impoverished it, on the contrary you 
have added to its goodness ; and, while I think of it, 
let me give you a very good sauce of the kind. Rub 
the saucepan with garlic, then melt in it an ounce of 
butter and blend a little flour with it (about an ounce), 
and stir for a minute, then put in the tomato pulp, 
made by pressing the ripe fruit through the sieve; 
there should be half a pint of it. A bunch of herbs 
goes in, and a strip of ham, if you have it, and the whole 
simmers until smooth ; then you flavour with salt and 
pepper, or you may put in some peppercorns at first, 
and any other spice you may fancy. This is simply 
the base, and the possible variations are well nigh end- 
less. Due day it was diluted with a little stock, 
another day some cheese went in, while on a third 
occasion it was enriched with a spoonful of cream. 
The herbs are to be strained out, of course, and the 
tomato flavour must never be overpowered, only 
brought out ; and there is a difference in the two. For 
.^nsipid dishcj; you will do well to make it rather 
piquant ; as I tried it, with the vinegar of the country, 
it was very good.” 

“ Tliank you ; and would the ‘ paste,^ as you term 
it, be nice in other shapes ? I see no reason for con- 
fining one’s self to caps.” 

“ I was coming to that. J ust imagine you are 
dealing with a sheet of the paste we use for tarts and 
patties, etc., and cut it any size and shape to your 
liking. The thing is to secure the ends and edges by 
egging ; then you may make rolls or half-circles, eggs 
or balls, in fact, there is no limit to the devices. 
Sausage rolls are famous made thus ; a little sausage 
meat goes a long way ; you may make a brave show for 
sixpence. One thing please remember ; more season- 
ing must be added than usual, and you won’t go wrong 
with herbs. The veriest suspicion of garlic vinegar, 
too, is worth trial.” 

“ And are these little dishes always cooked in the 
same way ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! A method which yields very good results 
is to cook the rolls or what-not in stock for a few 
minutes only, then take them out with a slice, and put 
them in a tin in the oven, with enough tomato or any 
other nice sauce to cover, and let them finish slowly. 
Again, you may simmer them in the stock until almost 
done, then bake them with a bit of butter and a coating 
of fried bread crumbs, and in that form they ara good.” 

“And what other uses can you give me for the 
paste ? ” 

“ There are any number, and it can be cut in all 
sorts of shapes. For tliis home-made macaroni any 
design is possible, except the tobacco-pipe as we 
generally buy it, and that adds to the cost and not the 
food value.” 

“ I shall make some for our soup.” 

“ Do ; cut it in stars or any shapes with vegetable 
cutters, or in strips to resemble tape. I forgot to say 
that in making it tiiere is a difference of opinion as to 
the merits of cold or tepid water. Some say it must 
be icy cold, and others make it almost^warn). My 
friend favours the cold. Then salt is a matter of taste. 


From a pinch only to a teaspoonful to the pound of 
flour may be used ; the nature of the * filling,’ as a 
Yankee would call it, must be a little guide here ; you 
will be able to adapt it to the nature of the dish, I 
am sure.” 

“ I will try. Did you happen to come across that 
dish we were reading of as being so popular in some 
parts of Italy, a mixture of rice and cream cheese ? 1 
forget the name.” 

“ 1 did, and it is worth trying. The rice is boiled 
very nicely, and the cream cheese stirred into it. The 
result is a creamy savoury mass, and you want no 
seasoning but salt and pepper.” 

“ I ask you, not that I care specially for rice, but it 
struck me that the macaroni might be worth trial in 
the same way. What do you think ? ” 

“ I should say it would be a success. The cream 
cheese, you see, is nothing more than cream in a 
savoury form, a sort of go-between plain cream and 
cheese in the matured state ; and everybody knows 
that both these materials play a large part in the best 
of the macaroni dishes.” 

“ And why should not some of the most delicate of 
our vegetarian mixtures serve for the filling of the little 
caps and things ? 1 think they would. Not the watery 
sorts, or the paste would be sad, but some of the 
vegetarian forcemeats, I mean.” 

“ There would be no harm in trying them ; and now 
I must give you a recipe for a dish that I thought 
excellent, though I may repeat the warning given by 
my hostess that it is not one which everybody could 
digest or would like, as it has more body — shall I say 
more ‘stay’?— than most snacks of the kind ; in fact, 
it would be found a very good substitute for meat by 
the average meat-eater. Allow an egg for each person, 
and as much macaroni as you like ; the eggs you boil 
hard and slice, and the macaroni you Ijoil for twenty 
- minutes, then drop in cold water, which prevents it 
turning pasty. Then you drain it again. The fresh is 
best, but you can i/Se the bought article ; then you 
must, of course, cook it until it is done, and that may 
be from twenty minutes to an hour or more. Next you 
butter a deep dish, and put in some of the macaroni 
and then eggs, seasoning the layers to taste, and dis- 
tributing the eggs evenly. The top is of macaroni. 
Then the whole should be made moist, not wet, with 
some hot milk. Cover the surface with browned 
crumbs, and stick a morsel of butter here and there, 
and your dish only wants heating in the oven, and 
eating at table. The tomato is not always absent from 
this, and, as to mushrooms, they turn up everywhere. 
A little sauce or pur^e of either is spread over the 
various layers. What do you think of the dish ?” 

“No doubt it is famous; but I will put it to the 
lest with poached eggs in place of the hard ones, and 
for a change I will serve a cheese sauce with it. What 
do you say to thatV^ \ 

“ Nothing more than that 1 shall be happy to assist 
in the disposal of it.” 

“You shall ; and thanks for all you have told me, 
for I feel the richer by a score of dishes, though you 
have only detailed a few.” Deborah Platter. 
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THE GHOST OF CRAWLEY’S GHYLL. 

BY C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNF, AUTHOR OF “ IN THK BAY,” VAX. 


I. 

VERY other resort had 
failed. 

Affairs were truly 
in evil case with 
us Crawlcys— 
with Maria, that 
is, and the two 
children and my- 
self. The great 
snowstorm which 
swept down the 
dale at lambing 
time had put the 
cap-stone on our 
ruin. Only twelve lambs out of all the lot did we 
manage to save, and of the ewes no less than half 
the flock were buried in the drift, and starved to death 
in that bitter cold. 

Things had been bad enough before. The running 
of butter from Kiel and those 
places in foreign parts had 
brought down prices so lo\v that 
it hardly paid us to churn ; and 
the last season’s harvest had 
been so bad that we had scarcely 
garnered enough oats and wheat 
to send to the mill for our own 
porridge and bread during the 
next year. And, besides all this, 
there was a mortgage on the 
stock, that my father had run up, 
and which I had never been 
able, even in good years, to clear 
off. And so it was now 1 lay 
three payments in arrear, and 
the lawyer from Skipton had 
written, threatening to foreclose 
unless I paid at once. To do 
that meant being sold up and 
quitting the farm without taking 
away a sixpence ; for of late years 
I hadn’t been able to afford any 
new implements or anything, 
and the stock was all very old- 
fashioned and worn out. 

It’s hard to think of leaving an 
old place that one’s family has 
held for eight generations. And 
yet I saw little chance of staving 
it off. 

There was only one vague hope 
left. Every other resort had 
failed, or I should not have 
attempted it ; for we Dalesmen 
are not over fond of meddling 
with things that are notably 
uncanny. But I was feeling 


desperate, and I went to the lock-up drawer in the 
dresser, made the rusiy key squeak round in the 
wards, and took out a dusty, musty, yellow-leaved 
document. 

It was my grandfather's will, and it had lain there 
throughout all my recollection. My father had read 
it once, and he advised me to have nothing to do 
with it, except as a last resort. “ The thing would 
only worrit you to read, lad,” he had said, “ and 
1 wouldn't do it if I were you. lUit if ever you are 
real badly pinched, remember it. It may serve you 
then— or it mayn't. You’ll have to face a big risk.” 

My grandfather had been an austere old man, still 
remembered about our Dale for his dour ways. He 
had gone away in youth, and had returned to take 
up the farm after middle age. It was said that he 
had spent the intervening time at sea, and it was 
hinted that he was one of those men who habitually 
broke the king’s peace ; but none of these things were 
mentioned openly. On returning to the farm, my 





grandfather joined some religious sect (since extinct), 
which caused him to take a warped ahd gloomy view 
of life, and a violent dislike to his only son, who 
was of a jovial turn. Another thing too which set 
the old man against my father, was that the younger 
was brimful of the superstitions of the place — and 
indeed most of us Dalesmen are to this day — whilst 
he, the senior, accepted these as relics of heathen- 
dom, and, as one of the tenets of his peculiar creed, 
abhorred them accordingly. 

Flattening out the will, I spelled laboriously through 
its. pompous verbiage for well nigh an hour before 
I came toithe spot I wanted ; and when the thing was 
found and read, even then I did not understand it, 
though, for some inexplicable cause, it filled my big 
body full of creeps. 

*‘To any eldest son of my house in want,” it ran; 
“ let him go to the great Pit Hole, where Crawley's 
Ghyll is swallowed up, and there, taking cord and 
lanthorn, climb down amongst the Ghosts which 
tenant it. And let him not think that those Ghosts 
are unreal, speh as are the Ghosts commonly believed 
in by the Sinful of tfiis Dale. He can hear them 
yelp in their torment from tlfe top of the Pit, and 
when he descends into the Abyss he will feel the 
clutch of their icy fingers, as I, Solomon Crawley, 
also have done. Out of many that descend, the 
Ghosts keep most to add to their number, whereof 
many piles of men’s bones may be seen as a witness ; 
but if son of mine may withstand these, and can 
make way to the great milk-coloured Stone that stands 
solitary in the middle of the tree-cavern, and is 
fashioned in the form of a Heifer, and if he delve 


into the back of this, he shall find that which shall set 
up his house again on a sturdy foot. But again 
I say let him beware how he attempts these things, 
for, verny, the Strongest Arm and the Stoutest Heart 
well might fail.” 

Was ever a promise so hatefully penned? I knew 
the spot well. Crawley’s Ghyll rose from springs in 
the moorland, and ran with brown and sullen stream 
through a bare rock channel till it fell in foam down 
into the black chasm of the Pot. Where it emerged no 
man had ever traced, and we of the country side 
believed that it never came out to light of day again. 

The Ghyll and the Pot had an evil name. Sheep, 
cattle, horses, yes, even men, had vanished from 
its neighbourhood, and never been seen again ; and at 
night belated shepherds heard shrieking and moaning 
voices ascend from it, which made them flee over the 
moors in wild, unreasoning terror. 

I could well understand my father’s injunctions 
to leave Crawley’s Ghyll and its Pot hole alone except 
as a last resort ; and under any other circumstances I 
should have shunned it with a true Dalesman’s dread ; 
but here I was at the last turn of the die, ai>i, 
without waiting to think it over further, crammed 
on my hat, and slunk out of the house. I took a cart- 
rope, a lantern, and a crowbar, at the last moment 
adding an axe to my equipment ; and set off for 
the moors above. 

II. 

•A FORLORN hope was nothing to it. . I felt like a man 
about to commit suicide. Crouched there on the top 
of the Pot I saw the Ghyll below me on the other side 
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boot over the brink in a gla^y brown stream, and 
;hen break into foam that brightened and became 
i^ite before it was swallowed up in the black wet 
. darkness. But that was as nothing. It was the 
r noises that came up> the screams, and moans, and 
chuckling bubblipg laughs— fiendish sounds that I 
could accq)t by. no stretch of imagination as being 
made by the water— it was these that , made me 
tremble and shake, and fairly sweat with fear. 

But 1 was a desperate man that day, and by degrees 
1 pulled myself together, drove the crowbar deeply 
into the soil ; then made fast one end of the rope, and 
throwing the other into the wet mist of the Pot, set my 
teeth, and started to descend without ever once looking 
beneath me. 

The rocks cut my knuckles ; the spray wetted and 
chilled me to the bone, and the horror of the place bit 
deeper as 1 went down ; but had I known that certain 
death lay beneath me I would not have turned back 
then. I let the rope slip through my hard fingers 
till I felt a solid platform beneath me, with water 
sluicing over it. Op all sides was wet black darkness, 
for no ray of light from above stole down into 
the ab} ss of the Pof ; and the whispering noises of 
the place came out of i:. 

With great trouble i. lit my lantern, and saw that 
I was standing in the entrance way of a cave, eaten 
out of the lime-stone. The stream ran down this, 
trickling against jagged boulders ; and, as there was 
no other means of progress, I followed its course. 

Fiesently the water sank away tbrou;>h crannies in 
the ground, and I found myself walking down a sniooth- 
pianed gallery, whose floor was l^one d y. Bats 
flew by me, but I took no notice of the? a ^ was 
beginning to swing along with more confidenv^e, when 
of a sudden I pulled back with a jerk, and started 
sweating afresh. Almost at my feet .the rock floor 
was cut away, and some pebbles that I nau kicked 
over the sheer descent rattled and rattled till they 
passed from hearing without ever seeming to fetch 
bottom. 

And then, after a little pause, there again fell upon 
my ear the sound of. mocking laughter, which broke 
off into a sort of mumbling and moaning complaint 
very horrid to listen to. 

Trembling, I groped my way back, and, finding a 
place where the gallery forked, took my way down 
that with heavy care, again coming upon a sheer 
descent to some unseen river below, and again dis- 
covering another branch way ; and so on through 
the labyrinth, till at last I came on water again. I 
waded through it breast-high. I might be going to 
some deeper pit from which I could not escape ; the 
ghosts of the place might drag me down ; there might 
be bad air which would suffocate me befou I could 
struggle. But I did not care. The whirl in my brain 
maddened me, and I went doggedly on, my head 
often scraping against the slimy roof 
. But at length the stone above rose, and the icy 
water grew shallower, and with blinking eyes I found 
myself in a roomy cave, walled round with great white 


pillars of stalactite that looked like the stems of pihei^ 
And— no, my grandfather had not lied— in the Centr^ 
of the'floor, standing alone by itself under a hanging 
canopy of fretted stone, was a great mass of milk-white 
lime, rudely built by the fingers of the water into 
the shape and form of a heifer. 

1 sprang towards it with a shout, but halted again 
before I had gone a dozen steps. The feeble rays 
of the lantern fell upon two white knotted, grisly forms, 
stretched motionless upon the floor. They were the 
skeletons of men who had died in the writhings and 
twistings of agony. Yes, others had been here before 
me, and (the reason of their undoing came upon me 
like a flash) they had been imprisoned by the sudden 
rise of spate-water coming down from the hills above, 
and pinned in this unknown dungeon till hunger or 
madness had given them rest Madness 1 Yes, I 
felt that for myself it would not have taken much 
to send me mad even then. It was an awful shock to 
find the old will so fearfully true. 

But I took my wits with a firm hand. I scolded 
myself for a hulking coward till the dome boomed 
again with my bawlings. And then I did not loiter 
further. 1 knew that the rains were uncertain ; that 
Crawley's Cihyll was ** down " ten minutes after a 
shower began, and might remain in spate for a 
fortnight. I'lic fate that had overcome those two 
otbers might well be dealt to me at any moment. 

1 trampled through the clattering white bones, and 
rushing across the floor to the heifer, hewed frantically 
at its stony back with my axe. I am big and power- 
ful, even for a Dalesman, and my strength then was 
ten-fold what it had ever been before. The axe 
bent like a switch with every blow. 

The lime-stone was hard, but 1 had only the cover- 
ing of a paltry hundred years to hack through, and 
the sharp-edged splinters were flying in a stony 
hailstorm. 1 dashed the lid of this most strange 
strong box aside in a matter of ninety seconds, and 
then what curious store did the yellow lantern rays 
fall upon ! 1 was nearly stupefied with amazement ; 

and as I dug each item out of its stony matrix 
the horror of tlie place seemed somehow to deepen 
and deepen. There were candlesticks and little boxes, 
all of gold ; rings and golden coin ; there was a small 
iron coffer, like a tea-caddy, full of gems. And as 
each piece was wrenclied from its settings, fresh 
whisperings seemed to pour down on me from every 
corner and cranny of the cave. 

I could remain no longer. My feet carried me 
towards the water entrance whether I would or not ; 
and clutching what 1 had gathered, I fled with it in 
frenzied haste, and climbed qnce more to the blessed 
light of a Yorkshire autumn day. 

* • # « • 

The farm is ours still ; but had 1 known at what 
price it was to have been redeemed I should have let 
it pass from me and burnt the will, so that no 
one might have known that malignant old pirate’s 
secret. 
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BY OUR LADY CORRESPONDENT. 

(IViih lllnttraiiom pJiotagraphed from lift by Waltry^ Regent Street^ IV.) 


P^^l^jHERE is an old saying, “Those who would 
be beautiful must take the pains thereof,” 
fKlNt ^ pretty long acquaintance with our 

sex, I find that few women refuse to make 
such sacrifices when they are required of them. 

Wc have had such a glorious summer that a most 
severe winter is prophesied, and yet we are to wear silk 
more than wc have done for some winters past, so it 
is to be hoped that coughs and colds will not be on 
the increase. 

77ie SMs 


of the season have, fortunately, much to recommend 
them, and much that is certainly new. There is a 
return to the small chine patterns, and infinitesimal 
brocades that were in vogue when our mothers were 
young. But they have returned to us with a difference ; 
some of these light-grounded chinas have narrow, 
close-set, black velvet Bayadere stripes carried across 
the material, giving it added richness. These chines 
have shot grounds, for the shot or “ changeant ” effect, 
as the French call it, prevails in everything — woollen 


BREAKFAST JACKET. 

{Latfy Brookis Easton School 0/ Emhroidtry^ 58, New Bond 
Street^ IV.) ♦ 


DRESSING JACKET. 

{Lady Brookes Easton School of Embroidery ^ 58, New Bond 
Street, ^V.) 

t 

and silk alike. We cannot complain of the colours : 
they are beautiful in themselves and exquisitely 
blended, and their brightness is calculated to enliven 
the often dismal darkness of the winter. 

Young girls wanting evening dresses have been 
catered for in the most charming way with a thin, soft, 
white silk covered all over with a brocade cither of 
jessamine, or baskets of flowers with garlands of roses, 
caught together by flowing ribbons and other such 
devices which young people love, and which are well 
suited to them. 

For though there ate many costly silks, there are 
others that are not at all expensive, and among these I 
must mention the washing silks, most suitable for skirts 
and blouses, twilled and shot, with checks formed of 
lines in several shades, as, for example, a shot white 
and gold ground, with red, pink, brown, and violet 
lines. 

SatinSy 

plain and fancy, are the mode for evening wear, and 
second to none in beauty are the plain colours with the 
“ Self” brocades, a term which means that the whole 
.fabric is of uniform colour in peach' and in pink; 
these are irresistible. If a mixture of tones be desired, 
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these satins can be trimmed with a contrasting 
colour. 

There is, of course, a large variety of brocaded' 
satins. In many the grounds are shot with white, and 
stiff conventional floral stripes appear between per- 
pendicular lines ; then, again, detached bouquets arc 
scattered sparsely over the foundation, sometimes only 
in white and the fundamental colour, while some of the 
newer and more remarkable patterns display natural 
tinted flowers : as, for example, peach primulas with 
green leaves on a grey satin. They have a great 
element of artistic beauty, and so have the bold 
feather patterns in marked contrast to the satin 
ground. But, as a broad rule, this winter the smaller 
the design the more fashionable. 

Cream and light green are scattered over with full 
moons of many light colours, and crevette with yellow 
and grey close-set tear-drops. Still, the greatest novelty 
under the head of satin is the reversible ; green one 
side, yellow on the other ; tilleul outside, grass green 
inside, and so on. 

Fashionable Colours, 

Twill effects play their part in a long range of 
soft silks, which will be used for blouses, dresses, and 
linings, and their colours are so varied that if I detail 
them you will have an excellent notion of fashionable 
tones. The surahs are mostly shot : green with rose ; 
pink with blue ; grey with blue ; pink with gold ; and 
grey tones from the lightest pearl through a gamut 
of smoke and mouse-colour, slate and blue-grey, which 
is almost electric. 

Have you ever sat by a river in the early autumn, 
and noted the various tints of green on its bank, in 
the meadows and the foliage that surround it? If 
you have, you can. realise the variety of fashionable 
greens ; the deep emerald, the light willow, the blue 
serpent tints, the grass shades from rush to lettuce, the 
almonds and the mosses. The old violets are resusci- 
tated side by side with petunias, peach and heliotrope, 
gold and every shnde of yellow, even to tawny red, 
orange, and old gold. 

Fawns shade with browns from chestnut and dark 
seal to tobacco and almond brown. Navy blue leads 
to turquoise sky and royal purple ; the pinks are 
roseate, and tread closely on the brightest of bright 
magenta and shade away into peach and are reconciled 
with scarlet, while pink blended with fawn has given 
us a new tinge. 

Quite the newest of the new is the Malmsey shade, 
so called after that ill-fated wine. The old modes in 

GlacL^ Silks 

have been resuscitated. They are firm of substance, 
shot, and frequently striped horizontally, the stripes 
being spotted at intervals with a distinct colour. In 
others a inatelassd stripe, with a tiny figure on the line, 
diversifies it, and distinctly novel are the combinations 
of green and gold and mauve and green. 

All these, however, at some time or other we have 
seen before,, but I haye not— as yet— come across a 
corded, puckered, shot silk, which recalls the corded 
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sun-bonnets we used to wear as children, for the silk 
seems to be puckered on to narrow, close-set cords, 
blue and green combining in one pattern, and green 
and brown in another. 

Quite new to me also is another range of silk, shot 
in such vivid contrasts as peach and green, woven 
with hair perpendicular, stripes on equally close 
horizontal cords ; the grounds arc chin6, so that in 
every light it presented a new aspect. Other short and 
horizontal stripes, appear on a crepe ground, and a 
black mesh-like bobbin net is thrown on. 

Citing Designs, 

If variety be charming, the new silks have, indeed, 
an added charm this season. There is a delightful 
range of corded silks, shot surahs with a broche 
pattern, infinitesimal in size but decisive in colour, 
and cheap poplinettes with “Self” satin brocades, 
singularly inexpensive. In 

Velvets 

there are even more decided novelties. This material 
has been watered in bold Moire patterns. Moreover, 
it has been studded with pea spots in satin, which, 
instead of being in relief, are sunk into the pile. The 
miroir velvets, which are shot in charming mixtures, 
are also spotted and brocaded. 

These many delightful materials have been turned 
to the greatest advantage, and in the accompanying 
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picture, photographed at Lady Brooke’s Easton School 
of Embroidery, 58, New Bond Street, is an example of 
a most elegant 

Breakfast Jacket^ 

made in pink double, lined with pink silk and trimmed 
with 6cru lace. The sleeve is turned up at the wrist 
with a bow of pink silk ribbon. 

Sleeves in lea and breakfast jackets, as well as in 
dresses, are increasing 
rather than diminishing 
in size, and one of the 
great novelties is a cir- 
cular cuflf falling over 
the hand, cut in the 
form of a soup plate, 
with the hand thrust 
through it. 

Jackets and Mantles, 

Jackets arc more 
worn than mantles this 
winter, but they have 
lengthened consider- 
ably, and now reach 
almost to the hem of 
the skirt, and have a 
square fur collar, but 
most importance is 
given to the upper part 
of the figure, and many 
have a band round the 
waist, and a square- 
collar. 

Capes 

are so generally useful 
that the public arc not 
likely to abandon them. 

The picture shows one 
made of brown cloth 
with a roll collar and 
full shoulder cape, 
trimmed in Vandykes, 
with narrow and wide 
shaded braid, and made 
by Messrs. Howell & 

James, of Regent Street. 

But 

Fur 

maintains its import- 
ance. It has been introduced on dresses and cloaks 
alike, especially ermine, the particular revival of the 
year, of which the “Duchess of Fife” boa, herewith 
shown, is an excellent example. 

This fur is also being employed on light cloths for 
evening mantles, and in pelerine fashion on dresses 
and cloaks, the collar being continued to the hem of 
the gown in front. 

The second fur cape, which, like that which bears 
the name of England’s * papular young duchess, 
emanates from the Grafton Fur Co., 164, New Bond 
Street, is made of broad tailed Persian astrakan, • 
having a double frill of green velvet, edged with jet; 


the stand-up collar trimmed also with jet, which in this 
instance is accompanied by ostrich tips. The lining is 
a rich black and gold satin. 

The news from Paris with regard to 

Millinery 

is but scanty. The accompanying hat and bonnet from 
Madame Valerie, 17, New Burlington Street, will show 

the prevailing styles. 
The hat is in brown 
felt, the brim caught up 
on the left side with 
. two feathers and a 
panache of ostrich 
plumes standing up on 
the crown, intermixed 
with osprey. These 
show up well against 
the velvet and lace 
guipure, of which the 
crown is composed. 

The bonnet is a use- 
ful one, made of jet and 
black velvet trimmed 
with metallic Mercury 
wings and rosettes. It 
has ribbon velvet 
strings. 

Fireside Shopping. 
Many large firms 
whose trade is specially 
devoted to the making 
of woollen fabrics, now 
deal direct with the 
public, and by a system 
of patterns despatched 
by post, are able to 
supply customers with- 
out the intervention of 
the middleman, and at 
moderate prices. 
Among these are Lutas 
Leathley & Co., Arm- 
ley, near Leeds, who 
have a capital selection 
of plaids, homespuns, 
etc., in all the new 
diagonal and check 
mixtures. The Wylwyrwell cloth and serges are 
to be had in every colour now worn, and are 
firmly woven ; so is the Zuper cloth, which, with 
the smooth face of a lady’s cloth, combines dia- 
gonal weaving, the ideal being coarser and more 
substantial. 

There is a large diversity of well-known firms 
who deal with the public on these lines, and it 
is well occasionally to direct attention to them, 
for a choice ’of material can often be better made in 
the quiet of our home surroundings, with a liberal 
choice of patterns, than iii the rush and bustle of a 
large shop. 



What to Wear; Chit-Chat on Dress. 



HKOWN FELT HAT. 

{liy Madame Valerie^ 17, Xenv Burlington .Street, IV.) 


The Make of Gowns. 

Short bodices have yielded to long basques ana deep 
frills, and much fur will be employed in the way of 
trimming, as well as gimps, and whenever it is possible 
heavy makes of lace arc used, such as antique point, 
and most excellent imitations ; but the mo.st curious 
current mode is that many gowns have bodices com- 
posed of a fur back, velvet or woollen side.s, and .silk 
full fronts. Deep fringes still fall from the bust. 
Skirts are to be- made double, and coals open 
over a contrasting colour or material, that is, velvet 
and cloth will open over satin, often of vivid colouis. 
The Brandenburg style of trimming is once more in 
vogue, which means that buttons, often barrel-shaped, 
are placed opposite each other and united by loops 
from each side, which cro.s.s as they fasten. Many of 
the new hopsack dresses are trimmed with chinchilla. 
Most of the new Parisian models show skirts more or 
less draped. 

Mending. 

The need of a stitch in time occurs in all well- 
regulated establishments, however perfect in their 
arrangements. And 1 am about to introduce to your 
notice a novelty which, while effecting the mending in 
the most satisfactory manner, yet necessitates no 
stitches whatever. It is an American invention, in- 
troduced into this country as the Universal Mending 
Tissue, and to all appearance is of the nature of gold- 
beater’s skin, only it is soluble by heat. When there 
is a tear in either cotton, wool, or silk, in kid gloves, 
umbrellas, or even boots and shoes, the treatment is 
always the same. 

Press the material to be mended together so that 
there are no frayed ends, etc. ; lay a patch of the 
tissue at the back larger than the tear, and over that 
a piece of the stuff of the same size, press a hot 
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iron on the spot with paper between. The junction 
will then be complete, and will stand washing and 
ironing, but not contact with very hot water. It is 
also capital for using for the hems of gowns. Simply 
turn down the fabric, put the tissue between, and iron. 

New Trinnnine^s. 

Beading in every form, width, and pattern, is 
applied to winter dresses, straight and varied, sewn on 
to the dress or shaped into j)atlerns. ( Iraduatcd rows 
of braid arc frequently applied to the skirts, and inch 
wide braid is sometimes carried perpendicularly down 
the seams. Black on colour is most fashionable ; so 
are shaded braids and embroidered braids, the devices 
in silk. 

fet is not at all likely to be banished. It is every 
year more beautifully treated, and now is applied in 
the form and designs used in braiding, as well as in 
long and important fringes, Croi het has been utilised 
for tinsel thread trimmings and silk. Jet mingles with 
gold beads and gold threads. 

Leather, white and ecru, was liberally employed in 
Paris trimmings during the spring, and is again im- 
ported into England. 

The cloisonne enamel h.is inspired some of the 
newest medimval revivals, hut they are loo elaborate 
and costly for ordinary wt‘ar. 'I'lie shot chine and 
shaded effects have a great element of beauty ; so 
have the jet fabrics set with brilliants, which on 
evening gowns flash in the artificial light. 

All these, however, arc ('ojubined, when desired, 
with fur for morning or evening ; but fur would seem 
to be considered incongruous, and there is nothing so 
warm, and nothing that gives more graceful import- 
ance to a dress. It speaks of times of long ago, 
when men and women coupled it with rich damask 
silks, which, with all our machinery, we cannot sur- 
pass. 


nONNET IN BLACK VELVET AND JET. 

(By Madame Valerie ^ 17, Ntw Burlington Street, IV.} 
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SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR A HOME-MADE DRESS. 


W E introduce the follow- 

int? chanter to our 


S ig chapter to our 

; with the confident 
lat it will prove help- 
ts practical bearings 
on the pleasant task 
of home drefss- 
making. The de- 
sign underconsider- 
ation is one wliich 
adapts itselfto home 
everyday wear, or 
the more dressy 
occasions of a 
dinner party or 
musical evening. 
Our description is 
for a figure of 24 
waist, 36 bust, and 
42 inch skirt, but 
the design would be 
equally becoming 
to a slighter or 
shorter figure. 

Materials,--Q2L%\\- 
mere, 42 inches 
wide — 6 yards. 
Surah, 2i yards. 
Bodice lining, zh 
yards. Mull for skirt 
lining, 3.^ yards. 

We will now pro- 
ceed to give some 
practical hints for 
cutting out — 

A' k i rt , — T w o 

widths and a half lined throughout with mull, or, if 
preferred, the inexpensive art muslin would look well 
when the cashmere is ot a harmonising colour, for 
instance, grey, pink, or pale yellow. This would be 
particularly successful if the material chosen were 
nun’s veiling instead of cashmere. The front width 
must be gored, and the half-width arranged next to the 
back, the side that opens to show silk. It will give a 
look of richness to the silk if a piece of thin dpmett is 
placed between the silk and the mull — termed inter- 
lining. The three little frills are two inches wide, and 


join as in lining.. The fulness must be confined at 
the waist by four tiny flat pleats stitched down. Finish 
the basque just below waist line, and drape with folds 
of silk, not too full to appear bulky. Mark out the 
shape of the collar on the bodice pattern, allowing 
good^ turnings. The silk vest may be made detach- 
able, the silk being very slightly gathered. A silk 
scarf should cross the front, from the left side seam to 
the right side, finished with a knot exactly where it 
meets the silk on the skirt. The bodice fastening 
down centre of front necessitates scarf and basque 
drapery being fastened over afterwards with hooks 
and eyes. The embroidered collar and bands on the 



HOW TO CUT OUT THE BODICE. 


sleeves are to be cut two inches wide, and slightly 
narrower on shoulders. Arrange the design to meet 
in centre of back and front, and reverse {see diagram). 

Sleevss . — Tightfitting lining, cashmere puffs cut 
separately and. neatened by the band of embroidery, 
the fulness is set into the armhole in a treble box 
pleat, which is reversed at the band ; this is repeated 
in the smaller puff. No fulness underneath arm. .The 
lower half of the sleeve can be made adjustable ; be 
very careful that the silk is not too full. The little 
puffs are formed by six or seven runnings about an 
inch apart, and “ mounted on a tightfitting lining. 

This design would prove useful in remodelling a 
velveteen gown'. Thus, the sleeves and vest which 
should always have h look of freshness, could be made 
in silk or Isatin, the bands in velveteen, embroidered 
in keeping with that on bodice. A.' G. 


the top one put on with a tiny heading of 
a quarter of an inch. Cut on the bias. 

Bodice.— Lining made tightfitting (jr^v 
diagram'^). When cutting the material 
allow four inches extra widrii on each side 
of the front for fulness (if the figure is 
rather full three inches will b^ sufficient), 
and four inches in centre of back, which 
must be in one piece, and not showing a 

* The dotted perpendicular lines show the “grain" 
of the inaten.il. 



DETAIL IN EMBROIDERY.. 



A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND. 



THE EDITOR'S ROOM. 


^■f^jAST year, when he gave us the third of his 
“ fiiiry books,” Mr. Andrew Lang heralded a 
J mysterious surprise which was in preparation 
J for this present season, and the promise is 
already fulfilled in the issue of ‘‘The True 
Story Book,” by Messrs. Longmans. Grace 
Darling and Cervantes, Prince Charlie’s wanderings 
and the Tale of Isandhlwana, the Conquest of Monte- 
zuma’s Empire, and the story of (perhaps) the two 
most famous of ’Varsity cricket matches, are only a 
few of the contrasting stories which arc told under Mr. 
Lang’s editorship in this pleasant volume. 

There are almost as many classes of readers among 
children as among older folk, and the growing ” boys 
and girls who would be attracted and enchained by 
Mr. Lang’s collection of stories would probably not 
appreciate “The Gentle Heritage,” by Frances E. 
Crompton, which is just published by Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co. in their “ Roseleaf Library.” All the same, 
the story is one that cannot fail to please young 
children, as everyone who remembers the same author’s 
“Master Bartlemy” will anticipate. The tale is 
quaintly told in a series of twelve chapters, each 
“about” some phase of the narrative, and all illus- 
trated by T. Pym. “The Dainty Books,” from the 
same publishers, will fail in nothing of their attractive- 
ness by reason of three recent additions to their 
numbers. First of the three is “A Mannerless 


Monkey,” by Mabel E. Wotton, whose name is, to 
many readers, a guarantee of a fresh and brightly 
written story. “A Hit and a Miss,” by the Hon.^Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, claims attention next, and is 
made up of two attractive tales, the one being “ A Hit,” 
and the other “A Miss,” both illustrated. Mrs. Comyns 
Carr’s quaint “ Lily and Water Lily ” is the third of the 
trio of “Dainty Books.” This, again, is made up of 
two stories, both with a strong “fairy ’ element and a 
certain admixture of allegory. The illustrations have 
a quaintly “ old-world ” effect that will captivate many 
readers. 

It is not long since we noticed the appearance of 
Mr. Leopold Wagner’s “ Names and their Meaning,” 
.and already we have to acknowledge a sequel to it 
under the title of “More about Names” (T. Fisher 
Unwin). The work is, of course, not so fresh as its 
predecessor, but it is both interesting and useful, and 
when the time comes that the author can sec his way 
to weld the two volumes into one, the result will 
be a comprehensive treatment of his subject. 

The name of Dr. Alexander H. Japp is not un- 
known to the readers of Ca.s.sell’s Mai;azink, and 
they will welcome his “Hours in My Garden ” (John 
Hogg) as the work of a close and sympathetic observer 
of Nature and her phenomena. Birds in particular he 
knows and can write about as few other men in this 
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present day. He can describe their every haunt and 
picture their every action, as may be seen again and 
again in the pages of this pleasant and chatty work. 
The last three or four chapters have an interest which 
is mofc largely topographical than that of their pre- 
decessors ; but the same kindly, genial love of Nature 
runs through them all.— In this connection we may 
fittingly mention that Messrs. Longmans have just 
added a new edition, in one volume, of Richard 
Jefferies’ ^‘Wood Magic” to their “ Silver Library.” 

Casselfs Storehouse of General Information ” 
marches apace, and the volume just issued carries on 
the work from “ Friction ” to ‘‘ Indian Yellow ” with the 
same thoroughness and handy conciseness that dis- 
tinguished former volumes of this useful work. The 
maps and full-page plates are a noticeable feature of 
the book, and the illustrations arc as useful as ever, 
and help to make this handy encyclopaedia a complete 
‘‘ Storehouse ” in moderate compass. — The same 
publishers issue a new edition of “ The Etiquette of 
Good Society,” edited and revised by Lady Colin 
Campbell, who has made the little work a reliable guide 
to present-day manners and observances. 

Wordsworth, Tennyson, the two Brownings, and 
Matthew Arnold arc the “five poets” of whom Mr. 
Arthur D. Innes has issued a study under the sug- 
*gestive title “ Seers and Singers ” (A. D. Innes & Co.). 
Who would criticise a critic— above all, a critic so com- 
petent to guide and so thoroughly in sympathy with 
his subject as Mr. Innes? A book about books is al- 
ways a most difficult piece of literary work if the result 
is to meet with acceptance. Mr. Innes certainly 
deserves success, and we heartily hope he will win it 
with this dainty volume, which is practically perfect as 
a specimen of the printer’s art. In these days of reading 
unions and circles, so suggestive and helpful a critic as 
Mr. Innes should unquestionably have a reading. 

The latest volume of “ The Children’s Library ” (T. 
Fisher Unwin) is a translation of “The Pope’s Mule, 
and other Stories,” from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet. English readers ought to know these strong, 
bright tales better than they do, and as this transla- 
tion is really well done, we hope many readers will 
take advantage of this opportunity. Another clever 
volume of translated stories, from the same publisher, 
is the latest number of the “Pseudonym Library,” 
which is “ God’s Will, and other Stories,” by Use 
Frapan, translated by Helen A. Macdonell. 

“ The History of London ” (Longmans) is the title of 
a handy little volume, evidently addressed, in the first 
place, to young readers, by Mr. Walter Besant, whose 
larger work on the same subject is well known. This 
little book might with advantage be used as a reading 
book, in all London schools, though it is so pleasantly 
written that it would prove attractive in leisure hours. 

Although this is nominally a gossip froiti 


we feel sure that our readers will not consider a few 
words on some new music out of place. Messrs. 
Paterson & Sons of Edinburgh have sent us a large 
selection, amongst which we must specially mention 
their “ r\astoral Album,” containing six fairly easy 
two-part songs, written by Edward Oxenford, and set 
to music by Alfred Moffat ; “ Songs and Ballads of 
Scotland” (Part \.), consisting of twenty-five old 
Scottish songs with effective pianoforte accompani- 
ments by Hamish MacCunn ; and the second book 
of “Favourite Scottish Songs,” well arranged by 
McConnell Wood. The same publishers also send us 
a brilliant little mteo song, entitled “ An Andalusian 
Maid,” and two very pretty songs by Edward Oxen- 
ford, entitled “ On Rippling Waters ” and “The Hour 
of Evening,” to both of which the music is contributed 
by Sv. Sveinbjornsson. Other good songs from the 
same firm, which wc cannot more than mention, are 
“ Her Brow was like the Lily Flower,” “ The Earth 
and Man,” “ Fareweel to My Hamc,” and “Bonny 
Baby Alington.'’ From Mr. B. Williams we have re- 
ceived a fine baritone song entitled “ Toreador, 
Holal’’ which is set by M. Trot^re to words by 
Clifton Ibngham, and a good contralto song, “ Lotus 
Land,” by the same author, with accompaniment by 
Guido Romani. “A Last Farewell” is a very pretty 
and graceful song, which the same publisher also sends 
us, together with a carefully* written “Andante ” in A 
fiat major, by Frederic Mullen. 

We have received some well-selected pianoforte 
pieces from Messrs. Duff & Stewart, chief amongst 
them being “ (iiga in A,” by Corelli ; “ Siliciano,” 
by Scarlatti ; “ Capriccio in K minor,” by J. P. Kirn- 
berger ; “Chivottc in. 1) major,” by J. S. Bach ; and 
“Barcarolle in A,” by Jules Schulhoff, all of which 
arc edited and carefully fingered for young students, 
thus making them fairly easy. Another good series 
for young people, but consisting of “Vocal Ducts” 
instead of pianoforte pieces, is issued by Messrs. 
Hutchings & Romcr, who have also sent us amongst 
other good songs a cleverly-written one entitled “ With 
the Light,” the words of which are by Launce Lee 
and the music by Lilias Green. The same publishers 
have recently issued three useful student’s pieces of 
moderate difticiilty, entitled “ Romanze” and “ Idylle,” 
by R. Thoma, and “Douceur,” by A. Vianesi. Four 
characteristic pieces by Henry W. Weston (“ Romance 
in G,” “Minuetto,” “ Rigaudon in D,” “Gavotte in 
G”), which arc simple and unambitious, but well 
worked out, have reached us from Mr. Alphonse Cary, 
who also sends us an attractive little serio-comic 
song entitled “ Sweet Girl Graduates,” written by 
Mrs. A. Roberts, with an accompaniment by Henry 
Poutet. Messrs, j. dr. J. Hopkinson have recently pub- 
lished some very pretty songs, among which we must 
specially select “ Jenny’s Wooing,” written by F. E. 
Weatherly and composed by Lovett King, and 
“Where’s the Use of Sighing,” which is a charming 
getting, by Mary Carmichael, of words by W. E. 
Henley. 
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THE GATHERER: 

AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF INVENTION, DISCOVERY, ANM) SCIENCE. 

Correspondents arc requested, when applying to the Editor for the names and addresses of ilie pLrs.tiis Imm 'aIidui fnrlfier particulars 
respecting the articles in the Gatmrrkr may^hc obtained, to forward a stamped and aiWrcssud envelope for rt-]dy, ;md in the c.isc of inventors 
submitting specimens for notice, to prepay the carriage. The Editor cannot in any ca.se guarantee absolute ceriainty of Mifutmation, nor can 
he pledge himself to notice every article or work submitted. 


An Electric Coffee Heater. 

The metal pot of which we give a general view and 
section in Figures i and 2 is intended to heat water or 

coficc by means of 
the electric cur- 
rent. For this pur- 
pose the bottom is 
made with a recess 
or hollow in it, and 
into this passes the 
electric heater, 
whicli is simply an 
ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp. The 
lamp, is mounted 
on a reflector, R, 
through which the 
wires, W, pass to 
the li lament. A 
certain amount of 
light escapes below 
from the rellcctor, 
»• and is suflicient to 

enable the appa- 
ratus to he used at night time in a bedroom. Various 
lamps can he inserted in the bottom. Thus an 
8- candle power or small size will keep the water hot, 
an ordinary i6-canille power one will boil it, and a 
50- candle power one ^yill rapidly boil it. The pot 
holds three-quarters of a pint, and the cost of boiling 
is given as only one-third of a penny. 



A Self-cleaning Street Gully. 

Mr. Bennett, the Borough Sur 
vcyor of Southampton, has 
introduced an ingenious method 
J of emptying street gullies. It 

operates by hydraulic power. 
The driver of the street mud- 
J cart simply opens the grating of 

JJ the gully and the water lap. 

HF f ^ water then enters a cylinder 
f /t I and forces up a plunger, which 

/ V. raises the gully and tips the 

contents into the cart. The 
gullies can also be worked by 
1\ compressed air 

w A C a n d I e 

Motor. 

A French 
scientific journal 

AN ELECTRIC COFFEE-HEATER.— FIG. 2, dl'aWS attCntiOIl 


to a simple hut ingenious, and wilhal instructive little 
toy motor which any f.itlier can make for tlie amuse- 
ment of his cJiildrcn. It is shown in the accompanying 
woodcut, and consists of a stcarinc candle, supported 
between two wineglasses, with both ends lighled. To 
make it, first heal the heads of two pins and insert 
them in opposite sides of the middle of the candle, 
fit right angles to it. d'liese pins form the axis of the 
motor, and the candle is to he supported by them on 



the edges of the wineglasses. The ends of the candle 
;ire to be lighted and plates put under them to catch 
the drippings. A drop of stearine will fall from one 
end first and upset the equilibrium of the candle, 
making it turn. Very soon an oscillatory motion will he 
set up, which will only cease when the candle is blown 
out. 'I'hc motion ran even he utilised by connecting 
jumping-jacks of cardboard to the candle by thin iron 
wire or small pistons, after the manner of Watt’s beam 
engine. The woodcut illustrates two cardboard tigiire.s 
enjoying a sec-saw. 

A Domestic Ozoniser. 

Ozone, as is well known, can he readily made h\ 
electric discharges in the air, and tlie di.schargcs fiom 
alternate currents are now employed for making it ni 
a commercial scale. It is necessary to have sparking 
points a little apart from each other, and to cdiincc 
these in circuit with the current, 'flie sparks passing 
from one set of points to the other through the air-ga| 
between them produce the ozone, whicli is a health] 
disinfectant. The engraving shows an ozoniser or 
ozone maker for household use, which has been devised 
by M. Andreoli. It is shaped like a music stand, and 
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consists of a sheet of glass covered with tinfoil and 
having a series of toothed iron strips, s, above it. The 


current passes through it, the armature swings to and 
fro until it comes into contact with a magnetised stop, 
St, which arrests and holds it. At the moment of 
contact the circuit of a local battery, Bt, is closed, and 
an electric bell is rung or an electric lamp is lighted to 
call the attention of the watch. Thus the propeller of 
the torpedo boat, or indeed any steamer, is made to 
announce the neighbourhood of the vessel, and it is 
obvious that messages could be exchanged between 
steamers at sea by the same contrivance, provided the 
propellers were stopped and started according to the 
Morse telegraphic code. The hydrophone is now being 
tried in the Solent by the Government authorities, and 
it is found capable of telling the passage of a vessel 
even a mile away. 


The Scotographoscope. 

In a recent Gatherer we referred to the new 
device of Mr. Carus- Wilson for enabling a lecturer to 
exhibit drawings in a darkened room, and we may add 
that, according to the inventor, the translucent board 
on which the diagram is shown is made of a specially 
prepared glass, and backed with a substance which 
increases the diffusion of the light. 



A DOMESTIC OZONISBR. 

strips and tinfoil are connected to the electric circuit 
r by the wires w, w, and the discharge passes between 
them, thus producing the ozone. 

A Torpedo Tell-Tale. 

The torpedo boat, whether partially or totally sub- 
merged, is the insidious foe which our ports and fleets 
have most to dread, and it is satisfactory to know that 
Captain McE^'cy has invented an automatic alarm for 
giving warning of their approach. This watch dog 
of the sea,’^ as it has been called, is named by its in- 
ventor, the “hydrophone,’’ and consists of two parts, 
one submerged at the point of outlook, the, other 
stationed on shore or on board ship. These two parts 
are connected by an electrical circuit, L L, after the 
manner shown in the diagram. The. sensitive organ 
is actuated by the waves of disturbance or vibrations 
coming through the water from the screw of the 
torpedo boat, or it may be the torpedo itself. It con- 
sists of an iron case shaped like a bell, and plunged 
mouth downwards to a depth of 40 or 50 feet, where it 
is anchored. The upper part of the inverted bell is, of 
course, occupied by air, and in this air space is fixed 
a copper box holding a delicate electric contact-maker, 
consisting of a platinum needle, N, resting its lower 
end on a platinum stud attached to the upper surface 
•of a brass piece, P, fixed to the end of a horizontal spring, 
S. The vibration of the water set up by the propeller 
of the approaching vessel, causes the needle to dance 
on the stud and rapidly interrupt the electric circuit. 

. It follows that the current frOm the battery, B„ flowing 
through the line, L L, and the shore indicator, becomes 
intermittent. This indicator, which is called the 
“ kinesiscope,” consists of an electro-magnet, E M, with 
.an oscillating armature, A, and when the intermittent 


The Ferris Wheel. 


Perhaps the chief wonder of the Chicago World’s 
Fair is the great Ferris wheel, as the Eiffel Tower 
was that of the Paris Exposition of 1889. This 
enormous wheel is represented in our illustration, 
from which some idea of its size will be gathered by 
comparing it with the other buildings. It is 250 feet 
in diameter by 30 feet wide, and revolves between 
two skeleton towers as shown. Its general design is 
that of two bicycle wheels side by side, and connected 
by cross stays. It is built of steel and iron, but the 
bearings are of aluminium bronze, and each carries a 
load of 600 tons. The axle is one of the largest steel 
forgings ever made. It is 32 inches in diameter, 
45 feet long, and weighs 56 tons. The steel for it 
alone cost ^7,000. The axle is driven by cog-wheels 
gearing into endless driving chains which are actuated 
by a steam engine. The rim 



of the wheel carries thirty-six 
coaches, suspended so as to 
keep always vertical as the 
wheel revolves. Tliese cars are 
able to hold 2,100 passengers, 
and are well patronised by the 
visitors to the Fair. This stu- 
pendous merry-go-round, which 
is emblematic of the progress 
of science in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, was de- 
signed by Mr. G. W. Ferris, of 
Pittsburg, an iron-bridge 
engineer, and will, it is 
stated, be ultimately re- 
moved to one of the 
popular seaside resorts of 


A TORPEDO TELL-TALE. tllC UnitCd StatCS. ‘ 
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THE FEKRIS WHEEL AT THE CHICAGO EXHIUHTON, 


A Gaulish Refuge. 

CjTsar, Pliny, Tac'itus, and other ancient authors, 
speak of underground residences in Gaul arnu parts of 
Germany which were used for storing grain or cattle, 
and as personal refuges in time of war. Several of 
these excavations have l)ecn discovered, and the 
figure is a plan of one found at Hretigny, near Chartres, 
France. The winding character of the gallery is part 
of the design, and the rectangular side chambers or 
cells were the store- and living rooms. The gallery is 
on the average about 5 feet high and 3 feet wide. At 
A B there is a constriction in it for defensive purposes. 
A focman entering the refuge at D is obliged to crawl 
like a snake through a narrow passage raised above 
the ground betw'ccn A and B ; so that a sentinel at A 
can cleave his head as soon as it appears. The air- 
vents, C, C, c, are round holes penetrating to the 
surface of the ground, and tilled with loose stones. 
In general these refuges have underground wells or 
springs, and also fireplaces and benches cut in the 
soft rock or subsoil. Occasionally they aie elaborate 
works built on a symmetrical plan, with main galleries 
branching from a common centre, and connecting 
galleries, so as to make a figure not unlike a gossamer 
web. Holes are also pierced through the walls at 
sharp angles, to enable the defenders to stab their 
enemies as they pass along. .Snch artificial caves- - 
for the idea was probably taken from natural caves — 


would be very cool in summer and snug in winter. 
They are similar to the “ Piets’ Houses ” sometimes 
found in the subsoil of Scotch 



usually round, a form, however, which also occurs in 
the 50 -callcd “ Gaulish Refuges.” 

A Clockwork Bell. 

A handy bell for office doors, or those doors of 
private houses which are within easy reach of the 
occupants has recently been patented. The outside 
“ push ” is just like that of an electric bell, and the 
sound produced is very similar in both cases. The 
clockwork. bell, however, requires no battery and will 
answer for soine 1 50 calls before needing re-winding. 
As a “call” bell this clockwork device ought to be 
most successful. 
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An Umbrella Clock. 

The figure represents a 
neat little timepiece for the 
handle of umbrellas. The 
dial is only half an inch 
across, while the clockwork 
is comparjitively a large 
.one, giving strength as 
well as accuracy. The 
same clock can easily be 
fitted into the head of a 
walking-stick. 

A Pneumatic Focusser, 

Mr. George M. Hop- 
kins, a well-known Ameri- 
can scientist, has biaaight 
out a pneumatic device 
for focussing telescopes, 

.which wc illustrate. It 
• bbviates the drawback of 
a trembling hand touching 

the milled head of the focussing screw, and can be 
fitted tokny telescope. The milled head, M, in this case 
is turned in one direction or the other by a ratchet 



AN UMUUELLA CI.OCIC. 



A I’NKUMA'llC FOerSSER, 


and pawls, actuated by two air cylinders, C, C, con- 
taining [listens, and the operator has simply to com- 
press and expand an clastic bulb, n, in the manner 
shown. 

An Egg-boiling Spoon. 

The spoon which wc illustrate is designed for boiling 
eggs, and foi» this purpose hfts a sandglass in its stem, 
and holes in the bowl to allow the hot water to 
run out, and thus deposit the eggs in a dry state on 
the table. The spoon is allowed to stancf in the sauce- 
pan, leaning on the edge as shown, while the eggs are 


boiling, in order to allow the sand to run down. The 
form with double bowls is useful when more than one 
charge of eggs have to be cooked. 

Two Household Novelties. 

Two novelties of interest to housewives have lately 
been patented, and ought to prove very useful. The 
first is a slow combustion plate made of iron, which 
can be easily fixed to the bottom of register stoves by 
means of the screws provided. In this plate are 
sliding doors, worked by means of small levers, which 
can be regulated at will. When they are opened a 
strong and concentrated iip-draught is obtained, which 



will quickly produce a bright tire ; but when closed 
no draught comes from beneath the stove, and the 
result is a steady and slow combustion. It is claimed 
that this slow combustion is not only most economical, 
but that a greater lieat is obtained and diffused 
throughout the room. The second novelty is a “ safe- 
boiling’^ stove mat, which is intended to be placed on 
the stove underneath the saucepan or kettle. When 
in use no food will burn on it, nor is any stirring 
required, and, what is an additional and valuable 
recommendation, coffee, milk, and other liquids will 
not boil over. It has been patented by a well-known 
firm, and is sold for a few pence. 


Prize Competitions. 

We hope to announce the result of three competi- 
tions which have recently been closed either next 
month or in our January number. These competitions 
are the Short Story Competition, the Cookery Recipe 
Competition, and the Holiday Competition, and in all 
cases the work of adjudication has already been 
begun. 

Intending competitors are reminded that in the 
Three-Part Adventure Story Competition, November 
1st is the latest date for receiving MSS. 


A new series of Competitions will be announced 
immediately. 



A TYPE OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


(jFrom a ^ctogra^k by A. BassanOf Old B&tui Street ^ IK) 
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HARD TO PLEASE: A HOLIDAY STORY. 

By FBANCBS HASWULL. 

“ Uncbutain, cov, and hard to please.” 




CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. 

O NE balmy after- 
noon in the 
summer of |88-, a 
party of travellers 
came forth from 
the Hotel Victoria, 
Baden ; Baden, 
equipped for a 
walk. 

Cicely Wingate, 
with her particular 
friend, Veronica 
Curteis, led the 
way, a way which very soon 
began to ascend through 
gardens and open fields ; 
not far before them rose the green pines. 

“ Oh, Veronica,” cried the girl, “ this is too delicious 
for anything ! In a quarter of an hour we s^all be in 
the Black'Forest, and from here, I suppose, k goes on 
hundreds of iniles, nothing but forest, torrent, and 
mountain.” 

“ Tm sorry I didn’t bring out my paints. I see 
rather a rare cloud effect.” 

“ Do you know it always makes me cross to hear 
you artists talk ? You value sunsets and skies and all 
the rest of it, not because they are grand or beautiful, 
but simply as they bring grist to your own mill.” 

Before Veronica could defend herself, rapid steps 
>ere heard behind. . It was Maurice Quinton, who had ^ 
undertaken to guide the Wingates to the Old Castle. 



He was not, strictly speaking, a member of their , 
party ; he was taking a pedestrian tour on his oR^ri^ " 
account with another young man ; bpt Cicely’s brother 
Hubert had chanced upon him at the hotel the night 
before, and it is always pleasant to meet acquaintances;'; 
a thousand miles from home. 

“ YouVe taken a wrong turn,” he said to the ladies 
now; “you must go back, if you please. 'We called ' 
to you, but you rushed up the hill so fast that there 
was no possibility of making you hear.” 

So they must retrace their steps, and become mefged , 
in the leisurely rear-guard of the par^y. 

“You seemed to be having a very lively discussiop 
about something when 1 overtook you just now,” said 
the young man. 

‘‘You must know this friend of mine is a very 
romantic young person,” said Veronica maliciously. 

“ Tve just got into dreadful hot water for wanting 
paint and brushes to catch a sky effect. We artists 
(she was pleased to dignify me with that name) are 
always on the watch, it seems, to turn things beautiful 
into vulgar bread and butter.” 

Cicely winced. She did not enjoy posing as a 
romantic young person, and would have liked to turn 
off the whole subject with a jest ; but, before ah appro- 
priate pleasantry occurred to her, Mr. Quinton said— 

“ It’s really refreshing to meet a romantic maiden 
in these latter days. I was afraid she was as extinct 
as the dodo.” 

“ Miss Curteis likes to make fun of me, that’s all.” 

** Oh, for Heaven’s sake*, don’t disclaim the soft 
impeachment ! Romantic’ people are always, so 
interesting. One <loes get so tired of lady students 
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who wear spectacles, and lady politicians, and strong- 
minded girls of all descriptions. Of course 1 know 
there was a time when the world was perhaps a little 
overdone with young ladies who thought it graceful to 
faint on all available occasions, and shed gallons of 
tears over the elegabt poets ; but the tables are turned 
now with a vengeance, and everybody thinks it necessary 
,to take life in deadly earnest. ” 

“You won't find any refreshment in our society, 
then, for we are nineteenth century women to 
the core. We take life seriously, I assure you. We 
are going to make our own living and push our own 
way in the world.'* 

“ But, do you know, it seems to me rather a pity for 
everybody, men and women alike, to throw themselves 
into the mUie, Is it necessary to plough up the whole 
world for com apd potatoes Mayn't we leave a few 
green trees to rest under ? " 

“ Are green trees a figure^ of speech for idle people 
V, “ People needn't be idle because they don't work for 
/^eir living. And I really think it can’t be necessary 
* for aU women to teach, or. nurse, or do sums. That’s 
so uncomfortable,” 

“ There’s the cloven hoof peeping out, Veronica.” 

‘‘ I understand,” said Miss Curteis drily. “ Women 
arc born for the jnirpose of supplying some men with 
wives, and other men with mothers. Otherwise they 
miss their vocation, and, being worth nothing in them- 
' selves, might as well never have <?xisted.” 

They came up to the three others, who had sat 
down on a shady bench to wait for them. 

“These people are too wise and good for me, Mrs. 
Wingate. They throw cold water on any little com- 
pliment I offer them.” 

“Too many sweet things are unwholesome,” said 
Cicely. 

“Ah !” put in Hubert. “Annette’s fond of sugar. 
You needn’t try to persuade her it will give her the 
toothache.” 

“ I never would believe in what people tell you 
about health, and all that kind of thing,” retorted 
Annette. “ I found out when I was a baby that it was 
only a way grown-up people had of putting you out of 
love with pleasant things. Everything we liked was 
bad for us ; everything we disliked was — ohy so whole- 
some /—dry bread, and rhubarb, and nursei 7 cakes 
with castor-oil in them ! ” 

“ I always liked plairf* food best,” said Cicely, with 
emphasis. 

“ What a virtuous little girl you must have been ! ” 
said Maurice Quintan. 

An innocent remark seemingly, but “ it was said in 
a sarcastic manner,” Cicely thought— rude and per- 
sonal, too, coming from one who was almost a total 
stranger. She took no notice of it. 

So, leisurely enough, the party pursued their upward 
way till they reaj^ied the rocky base of the Old Castle, 
and found themselves rather suddenly in that most 
inevitable of German institutions— a tea-garden. 

The hour that followed was a wearisome and aggra- 
vating hour to Cicely. Here they were Jh last in her 
dreamland ; and instead of exploring the mysteries of 


the fore^— instead ot yielding themselves to the 
glamour of their surroundings— here were they wasting 
^ the precious minutes of a lovely afternoon, their first 
afternoon in the “ Schwarzwald,” over jingling cups 
and saucers. 

It was enough to exhaust a saint’s patience, as time 
went on, and nobody showed any sign of intending 
to make a move. She put a mighty curb on herself, 
and it was not till the full hour had passed away that 
she asked— and she forced herself to ask in tones 
studiously calm— 

“ Don’t you mean to go any further, Hubert ?” 

Her brother opened his eyes. 

“ Why, Cicely, what a restless creature you are ! 1 
thought we set out to visit the Old Castle of Baden. 
Here we are at the Old Castle of Baden, and you’re 
not satisfied. Have another cup of coffee, child, and 
make your unhappy mind easy ! ” 

“ We haven’t so much as gone over the ruins yet ; 
and besides, I saw a delicious walk leading deeper into 
'*the woods, and a guide-post— ‘ To the FelsenmOer.’ 
We ought to see the Felsenmeer. There’s a great 
deal about it in the guide-book.” 

“ Well, Annette, what do you say ? Shall we wander 
forth in search of legends and Felsenmeers ? I’d better 
take the votes.” 

“No, no— don’t trouble yourselves,” cried Cicely. 
“ You’ve no enterprise, any of you. Hut/r;;/, Veronica,” 
she added, in appealing accents, “ you’d like to \Valk 
a, little further, wouldn’t yoii.^” 

“V’’ery well,” said Veronica, in a tone that breathed 
resignation rather than enthusiasm. 

“ I shall be delighted to act as guide, if you’ll accept 
my'services,” said Maurice Quinton. “ M'^e were here 
on Friday.” 

And so the three left the tea-garden together. They 
had not gone far, however, when “that lazy Veronica” 
complained of a tight boot, and expressed her intention 
of going no further. 

“ But there’s no need at all for you to come with 
me,” she added. “ You go on to the Felsenmeer.” 

“ It would be a pity to turn back,'” said Maurice, 
“and the rocks are worth seeing. Miss Curteis will 
be with her friends in five minutes.” 

So, aftcr’inspecting that mass of moss-grown stones 
and curious precipitous crags which bears the name 
of “ Sea of Rocks,” they reached another sign-post : 
“ To the Ruins of Eberstein.” Beyond it the path 
stretched onward into forest solitudes. 

“ Do you know how far Eberstein is ? ” said Cicely. 

“ Not very far. You’re not tired, I hope ? Wouldn’t 
you like to go a little further ? ” 

“ Oh, I should love it ! The woods are so glorious, 
and that path does look so tempting. But I have ah 
uncomfortable little feeling that we ou^^hl to go- back 
nbw.” 

“Havqn’t you a foolish unreasoning notion that if 
you particularly want to do anything that thing must 
be wrong? Come, confess that’s the whole su^tance 
of your scruple.” 

“Perhaps it is. Anyway, I’ll chance it. I shan’t 
be in the Black Forest many times in my life.” 
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That path was, as Cicely said, an inviting one, 
running on between two green walls of thick under- 
wood overtopped by tall pines. The sun, “dazzling 
through the leaves,” threw pleasant lights and shadows 
on the soft short grass, and over all breathed a 
faint odour of mystery, and stillness, and summer. 
Every turn Suggested delightful doubt as to what 
might be coming next. The two walked on for some 
little time without speaking. Maurice was the first to 
break silence. 

“ You aren't sorry you came, are you ? ” 

“ No, indeed ; Tm glad. This is lovely ! It reminds 
me of the endless glades where knights and ladies 
used to ride and meet with adventures.” 

“And we dotCt meet with any adventures.^ We 
were bom hundreds of years too late.” 

“ It's quite enough adventure for me to find myself 
here ; it’s glorious I " 

“ Yes ; it’s not a bad Idnd of place.” 


“ Yqu remind me of the Frenchman who took pains 
to find the most expressive term of praise in the 
English language. And what do you suppose he bit 
upon ? He said, ‘ Oh, that’s glorieux\ magni/tqui^ 
pretty good ! ’ *’ 

“Certainly we Englishmen can’t be accused of 
gush.” 

“ I suppose they think it enhances their own 
importance to be contemptuous of everything.” 

“ You’re pleased to be severe. Why can’t you say 
we’re severely truthful, and shrink from exaggeratioil?” 

“ Oh I but I do get so angry with the style of the 
young men of the present day. They have no firej 
no enthusiasm; they think nothing worth while.. 
Everything’s ‘slack ’ and ‘ slow.’ We read in the old- 
fashioned books about youth being the season of noble, 
ardent impulses, and all that kind of thing ; but 1 
maintain that the truth’s exactly the reverse, and that 
if you want spirit and energy you must go to old 
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people— middle-aged people. It mayp^t always have 
been so ; at least, I suppose the books must have had 
some foundation ; but it certainly is so now.” 

“ ni try to gush and be romantic.” 

" No, don’t. I hate pretence !” * 

You don’t know that it will be pretence. Perhaps 
I shall merely be allowing my own ai^dent nature to 
break through the crust of convention and habit— as 
the novelists say. Ah, now, Miss Wingate, we’ve 
reached the brow of the hill. . Look ! There’s S(;hloss 
Eberstein crowning the steep before us. Let us stop 
and gaze on it. Let us steep our poor nineteenth 
century souls in the thrilling associations, the poetic 
memories, of feudalism. Let us call up before our 
mind’s eye all the fair ladies who once waved their 
ppckct-handkerchiefs to Crusaders from yonder battle- 
ments, aU. the valiant knights-errant who rode forth 
under that /ivied gateway to do * battle for the 
oppressed!” 

‘‘ But perhaps it was a robber-castle,” said Cicely, 
d^hing. 

j*y‘That surely would be even — nicer ! Imagine the 
< llCautiful captives held to ransom in the dungeons, or 
wringing their lily-white hands out of those casements, 
trying in vain to soften the stony hearts of their 
jailors ! If we could but go to sleep, and waken in 
the days of feudalism ! ” 

V. “You’re laughing at m^. But I’ve often read that 
what is best in our civilisation has its roots in feudalism.” 

“Exactly. For my part, I believe in feudalism! 
,1 believe in chivalry I I believe in the Crusades ! I 
.believe in poetry — above dll, in the poetry of the 
^^iddlc Ages ! ” 

“ Have you read much of it ? ” 

“ What a cold, unfeeling question ! As if poetry were 
A thing of paper, and ink, and printed books ! Besides, 
there were no printing-presses in those blessed days ; 
saints and heroes needed no such base mechanical 
<aids to imagination.” 

“ There were manuscripts.” 

. “ Ah, yes ! parchments, green and mouldy with age, 
grey with the dust of centuries, perhaps mouse-eaten. 
Such manuscripts were picturesque objects. Not like 
bur lhree-and-sixpenny‘ books in bright blue and red 
bindings, with vulgar gilt lettering.” 

“ Some of the manuscripts were illuminated in 
brilliant colours, I believe.” 

“ Yes ; illuminated by the patient loving toil of some 
cloistered monk, with cplours that came straight from 
the " heart. Those painters knew nothing of aniline 
dyes ; they copied the colours of sunset, the reflections 
of their glorious stained windows.” 

I’m sufe you must want to pause and take breath. 
You’ve shown me what you can do in the way of blank 
verse ; now, if you please, we’ll return to the plain 
prose of the nineteenth century.” 

“ I don’t feel inclined to return to cold reason when 
I have taken the trouble to wind myself up to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm. Come, shall we cross the valley 
b yonder haunted castle ? ” 

“ Is it haunted ? ” ' ^ 

“ I’ve not the smallest doubt gnomes and goblins 


bold their nightly revels within those moulderihg 
walls.” 

Cicely consulted her wateb. 

“No,’' she said, with something of a sigh ; “the 
afternoon’s passing away, and 1 know dinner was 
ordered for half-past six. We must go back directly.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Wingate, what have we to do 
with watches or table (Thdtes in these regions of 
romance ? Time was a thing of no moment in the 
days of chivalry. ‘ Time will run back and fetch the 
Age of Gold,’ as the poet has it.” 

“ Hubert and Annette never heard of the Age of 
Gold — nor do they wish to. They prefer a good table 
d^hdte:^ 

They turned, and eventually found themselves once 
more in the castle garden ; there were no signs of the 
indolent members of the party, who liad evidently got 
tired of waiting for them ; so there was nothing for it 
but to make the best of their way down to* the town. 

The spirit of romance— or of mischief— had again 
seized on Maurice Quinton, and he fell back into thb 
“ high-falutin ” strain with which the ruins of Eberstein 
had first inspired him. 

“What a shame it seems, Miss Wingate, to leave 
these beautiful woods, and descend to the dismal 
prose of common life ! Why, oh, why, were we born 
into this age of brass ? ” 

“ Don’t begin to talk nonsense again, Mr. Quinton.” 

* “ Do you call such sentiments nonsense ? ” 

“ I like the real thing, but I don’t like shams. 1 
told you that before.” 

“ What right have you to call it a sham ? ‘ Your 
heart might tell you it comes from my own,’ as the 
poet says. If you talked romance, I shouldn’t call it 
sharq. I wouldn’t be so rude for worlds.” 

“ If I talked romance, \ should try to do the thing 
better than you do. Only, I never do talk it. If I 
attempt it, my friends put me down instantly.” 

“ That’s very cruel of them. But it’s no reason why 
you should put me down.” 

“ I can’t put you down, unfortunately. My opinion 
has no,influence on you;” 

“ Yes, it has. I feiel very much put down, and quite 
discouraged. Besides, I consider myself ill-used. You 
brought me with you on false pretences. Is it likely I 
should have chosen you to be the companion of my 
wanderings in these dim forests if 1 hadn’t expected 
to receive sympathy, to meet with a response to all 
my raptures— from a romantic maiden ? ’^ 

“ Please don’t quote Miss Curteis’s nonsense again. 
I’ve heard quite enough of it.” 

“But why, oh, why, should you take pleasure in 
destroying the beautiful conception I had formed of ■ 
your character ? ” 

“ Oh, do leave off being so unspeakably ^illy ! ” 

“Oh, do leave dff pouring cold daylight on all niy 
fair dreams ! ” 

Cicely closed her lips resolutely. She would not be 
betrayed into a repartee. • ’ 

“An original, a truly poetical thought has occurred 
to me,” the young man continued. ‘‘This very same 
sun shdlie exactly in the sanfe place, in the very same 
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at th« same time of day, on tl!e wandering 
knights and ladies, to say nothing of the forest 
goblins.^ 

Cicely remained silent ; she would not be “ drawn ” 

^ It’s something to be capable of an original idea in 
these days, Miss Wingate, I assure you.” 

Still silence. 

Ah, pray be pacified, and Til invent all manner of 
original ideas for your benefit.” 

But not another word could he extract from her. 

Dinner was already on the table when they got in. 

“ Had you a pleasant walk ? ” asked Annette. 

“ First-rate,” said Maurice. “We find we agree on 
several important points ; and there was a delightful 
community of feeling, in the sense that both of us 
had souls above the common herd— souls above tabic 
d^hStes, souls attuned to poetry and pine-forests. 
We got beautifully sentimental over it.” 

“ Did we ? ” said Cicely sarcastically. 

“ You see,” continued Maurice, “ Frank’s soul is of 
the earth earthy, and I fear— I hope it’s not rude to 
say so — but I can’t help fearing from what Miss 
Wingate tells me that she, like myself, finds a sad 
lack of sympathy in her friends. I did my best, how- 
ever, to supply the want, and make her feel that she 
had one friend at least who preferred romance to tea- 
gardens.” 

“ It’s a little hard on Annette and myself, being the 
original discoverers,” said Hubert unkindly, “ to have 
you carried off and taken possession of by Cicely in 
this manner.” 

“ Not a bit,” put in Annette with her most charming 
of smiles. “ I’m so awfully glad dear Cicely should 
meet anyone clever enough to talk to her on her own 
subjects, I always feel so stupid when she quotes 
from books and I have to confess that I never even 
heard their names. I hope you and Mr. Quinton will 
be great friends, Cicely.” 

Cicely had to undergo cross-examination after dinner 
on the events of the afternoon. 

“ I’m so glad you had a nice walk,” said Annette. 

“ It was a most delightful with an emphasis 

on the last word. 

“ What was the undelightful part, then ?” 

“ Mr. Quinton insisted on talking nonsense.” 

“ What kind of nonsense ? ” inquired Annette, with 
a sudden increase of interest. 

“ Oh, he pretended to be poetical, and all the rest 
of it.” 

“ Why, Cicely,” said Hubert, “ there’s no pleasing 
you ! I thought that kind of thing would have suited 
you down to the gfround.” v 

“You wouldn’t have thought so if you’d been 
there, and heard the foolish sentimental voice he 
put on.” 

, “ How could he possibly know you ‘didn’t like it ? 
Here am I, who have known you all your life, and / 
should have expected yob to be charmed.” 

Cicely laughed, and looked a little uncomfort- 
able. 

“ Because I told him so, plainly.’^ 

“ You make a great mistake. Cicely,” said Hubert; 
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adopting a grave air of brotherly remonatrati^^ 
“ You’ll never get on in this world if you can’t put 
with anything that isn’t exactly your own style.” 

“Yes,” said Annette, “Hubert’s quite right. 
thought the same a thing a hundred times. You repet 
people ; you repel them on purpose. Girls can^t! 
expect to be pcypular ^unless they take some pains to 
make themselves agreeable I ” * 

“ Well, I suppose I shall have to rest content not 
to be popular.” 

“You’ll never be married unless you alter your 
ways,” said Annette solemnly. * 

“ Annette,” returned Cicely energetically, “ I’ve not 
the smallest purpose or expectation of getting married* 
There are a hundred thousand surplus women in 
England, or two hundred thousand : they can’t, all be 
married, and I’ve made *up my mind, long ago, that 
I’m to be one^of the old maids. Why not ? Some- 
one must be, and why not 1 .V’ 

“ Never despair,” said Annette ; “you’re only five; 
and twenty.” 

“ Do you think I’ve no pride 1 Do you think Bd go 
through the world looking out for some man— any 
man — to take pity on poor Cicely Wingate ? Perhaps 
you. think I ought to be only too thankful to gk any 
kind of husband at my age } Well, I look at things in 
rather a different light. Vtu not going to search for a 
husband, nor do I see the smallest likelihood that any 
man will search for me. It’s the only decently di^nU. 
fied course that’s open to a girl — or rather a womaii — 
in these days. It seems to me unspeakably stupid to 
sit waiting year after year, for a possible lord and 
master — pretending very hard all the time it’s the vecyt, 
last thing in your mind.” 

“ But,” said Hubert, “ how would it ansv^er for, 
all women to take up, that line, and make up their 
minds from the beginning to remain single ? ” 

“ I didn’t make up my mind from the beginning. I 
believe I once thought — quite in an abstract way, you 
understand, for I never had the ghost of a love affair 
— but 1 thought vaguely I should like to be married. 
Well, time passed, and nobody came. Nobody ever 
looked at me twice. And having lived till twenty-five 
without a single offer, I really think it’s high time to 
dismiss the whole matter from my thoughts.” 

“ I had four offers before 1 was twenty,” said 
Annette, dimpling into smiles, “without counting 
Hubert. And I was engaged the day I was twenty.” 

“ I suppose that kind of thing’s some women’s 
destiny. But I belong to the other kind.” 

“ And there’s njy sister Nora. She’s always having 
affairs. It’s quite absurd.” 

Cicely secretly agreed with the last sentence, the 
said Nora being, in’ her opinion, a forward empty- 
headed girl. All she said, however, was — 

“ I always had an instinct that I was a born old 
maid ; and ^’m determined to make the best of that 
useful career.” 

“ That useful career, Cicely ? ” 

‘' Yes, that useful career. It’s very often a good 
deal the more useful and satisfactory of the two.” 

“ / think all women ought to marry ; and, if they 
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don’t, I think it’s pretty sure to be their Own fault. It 
will be your own faultj Cicely ” 

Will it responded that young lady drily. 

“Yes, it will — because you won^t accept good advice 
when it*s offered you, because you won’t take the 
trouble to be pleasant to people. You won’t take any 
pride in your dress. You bundle up your pretty hair 
anyhow, till it looks like a wis^ of straw. Let me do 
it for you another day, and lend you one of my 


“ If you’re not content with the reason I gave you, 
why I must just fall back on that charmingly feminine 
phrase — I do because I do. Which is an unanswer- 
able argument. And men like women to be illogical, 
don’t they ? ” 

“ Men don’t like to be run down,” said Annette, 
“and found fault with, and rubbed the wrong way. 
They like to be petted and amused, and made to feel 
themselves of great importance.” 
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bats. ^Maurice Quinton must think you’re Cinderella, 
land that I’m one of the proud envious sisters. Do let 
me make you look decent— just for the credit of the 
family.” 

“No, thank you ; I don’t care to be valued for my 
fine clothes. And I shall certainly not select Maurice 
Quinton as a possible lover, which is apparently what 
you wish to suggest.” 

“ I’ve suggested nothing of the kind,” said Annette 
in aggrieved tones ; “ and I don’t think it’s nice of you 
to take*it so.” 

“No doubt you think me very unmaidenly for my 
plain speaking ; but / consider it ten times more un- 
,maidenly to live on the look-out for a husband, and I 
don’t mean to lay myself out to find one.’^ 

“ Why have you made up your mind to dislike the 
poor man ? ” 

I’ve told you already.” 

” No, no ; that’s too absurd.” 


“ And stroked, and purred over. Oh yes, I know. 
Well, happily or unhappily, there are plenty of purrers 
in the world without me. I’m going to be a hard- 
working woman, and shall have no time to purr.” 

Hubert struck in— 

“I hope, Cicely, you don’t tell everybody about that 
absurd resolution of yours. You know there’s not the 
smallest occasion for you to teach or do anything.” 

“ Yes,” added Annette, “ and I think it’s very wrong 
for girls who have plenty of money to take the bread 
out of poor girls’ mouths by turning governesses.” 

“But, Annette,” said Cicely, who had heard this 
particular argument before, “ IVe seen you trimming 
your own hats.” 

“ So I do, but what of that ” 

“ If >Vomen who have plenty of money do their own 
millinery or dress-making, they take the bread out 
Qt poor women’s mouths, according to your calcu- 
lations.” 
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•* r don’t see what’that’s got to do^vith the qucs- 
tipn,” said Annette, whose strong point was certainly 
neither political economy nor abstract reasoning ; 
“ but apyhow, if you will be a governess, you needn’t 
proclaim it abroad. It’s no honour to the Wingate, 
name.” ^ • 

‘‘You’re altogether behind the times. In these 
days useful work is beginning to be respected, and 
idleness despised.” 

And, having fired off this last shot, Cicely retired, 
with the satisfaction of feeling that she had at least 
“ given as good as she had got.” 

“ Oh, Hubert,” said Annette after a few moments’ 
pause, “ I feel really miserable about the poor girl. It’s 
all very well for her now to make up her mind to be an old 
maid, and all that sort of nonsense. I thought this little 
trip would be such a nice thing for her in every way ; 
but you see, as soon as we introduce her to anybody, 
off she goes at a tangent, as you would call it. If only 
we could induce her to make herself more like other 
people ! But I do believe she’s quite proud of her 
sentiment, and her bookishness, and all the rest 
of it. She doesn’t understand what a disadvantage 
those things are to a woman ; she’ll find it out when 
it’s too late— mark my words. I could almost cry over 
her,” she concluded pathetically. 

“Poor little* woman!” said the devoted Hubert, 
“ it’s very dear of you to take so much interest in poor 
Cicely.” 


CIlAPTf:R THE SECOND. 

FIRST PKINCIl'LKS OF COQUETRY. 

The carriage was at ihc door next morning early, 
and the drive charmed away any lingering remains 
of Cicely’s discontent. 

In an hour or two the horses drew up at the gates of 
New Eberstein Castle. Two lithe hgures in grey suits 
were leaning against an adjoining wall. 

“ Surely,’’ exclaimed Annette, with an animation 
which wooden houses, rushing waters, and seas of 
pines had failed to awaken, “surely these are our 
friends ! Why, Hubert, had you any notion we should 
meet them here ? ” 

“ No ; but of course they knew our route.” 

And Annette looked at Cicely, who declined to 
return the glance. 

Salutations were exchanged, and the united parties 
applied for entrance at the castle gates. • 

“ I find it rather difficult to choose safe topics 
of conversation in this dangerously mediaeval place,” 
said Maurice to Cicely. “ I’m dreadfully afraid I may 
slip back into the pretty language that offended you 
yesterday.” 

“ Just try to be dull and commonplace then. That’s 
always easy.” 

“ Do you object then to ail conversation that isn’t 
dull 

“ 1 certainly prefer good, honest dulness to the 
other thing, when that other thing’s all manufactured, 
and bad of its kind-shoddy, in fact” 

“Then you’ve made up your mind that it’s not 


possible for me to manufacture genuine lnteresun|; 
talk?” ^ ' V • 

“I can’t say whether it’s possible or not. Perhaps 
it is only that you don’t care to do it.” ^ 

“ You see, I don’t exactly know what kind of con- 
versation you would consider interesting.” 

“ I call it interesting to hear what people really 
think about importaift subjects, not nonsense, you 
know, but real honest opinions.” 

“Yes, it’s a fine thing to have a plentiful stock 
of complete ready-made opinions on important queS' 
tions. Tm afraid I’m lamentably wanting in that 
respect.” 

“But I don’t insist on the opinions being ready- 
made and complete. I like to hear people’s real 
thoughts, complete or incomplete.’’ 

“That sounds simple— if people could be quite sure 
what their real thoughts are ! ” 

“ 1 dare say my. thoughts are often fooli.sh and wrong, 
but, at any rate, I always know what they are.” 

“Then you must be a very wise woman, for self- 
knowledge, they say, is extremely difficult.” 

Annette drew near. 

“ What puzzling things are you two discussing ? ” 

“Self-knowledge,” returned Maurice, with great 
solemnity. 

“You go too deep for me. I feci like a poor litllA 
butterfly when people talk of siich matters. But 
please, Cicely, will you hand over the guide-book 
a moment? There’s something we want to look at.’' • 

“ I’m very sorry. I’m afraid I left it iii the carriage.” 

Maurice volunteered to fetch it, and Annette, who 
had Cicely’s shortcomings sadly on her mind, seized 
the opportunity for another small lecture. 

“My poor child, you haven’t the most distant idea 
how to steer your way in the world. You really must 
allow me, who have had more experience, to give you 
a hint or two. Don’t moralise ; don’t talk about self- 
knowledge, or virtues, or vices. People don’t care for 
that sort of talk. You must make yourself pleasant \ 
say nice things ; get them to talk about themselves ; 
that’s what men love. Only to think a girl of your 
age should be so dark about such simple things ! 
They ought to come by instinct.” 

“ I’ve yet to learn the, first elements of coquetry !” 
said Cicely a little loftily. “ I dare say you’re right, 
but I’ve never had any occasion for that commodity.” 

“ How you do talk I A woman’s no true woman 
without it.” 

“ Poor me 1 I can’t help myself. Flirtation’s not 
in my line. And I should think women like yourself 
ought to be very glad to have a good many like 
me in the world, because two of. a trade don’t always 
agree. How would you like it if everybody else were 
as fascinating as yourself ? ” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Annette, smiling neverthe- 
less. 

The descent from the castle into the beautiful valley 
of the Murg was so abrupt that everybody had to 
walk. Hotter and hotter shone the sun ; the green 
wood clinging to the mountain sides, the stream 
sparkling far below, the glimpses of distant landscape 
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combing to malce life deiighttol But Annette*« 
strictures had, as usual; f ouised a sti^ong spirit of 
opposition in Cicdjr. She wbtild pro\^ to her sister- 
in-law that she could make hersetf agreeable to people 
(Maurice Quinton for the moment representing the 
“ people ”) in her own way. 

“ Mr. Quinton/* she said, I want to ask you a « 
question. IVe not known )%u very long, but IVe ' 
noticed that whenever I try to talk sensibly, whenever 
1 say anything really meaning it, you a^ays turn 
it off with • a joke. You change everything into 
nonsense. Now that seems to me a very wearisome 
thing : one gets sick of badinage and persiflage — isn’t 
chat the name for it ?— when they go on for ever. 

1 want to know whether you do it by design, or 
whether it’s only. a habit ? Is it that you think women 
aren’t worth talking seriously to ?-^some men think so, 

I know. I really want to know, because if you make 
it a principle to avoid everything that’s really in- 
teresting, I shall, at any rate, know where we stand, 
|{id can try to accommodate myself to your tastes, 
^ut if it’s merely accident, or perhaps a habit that 
you’ve got into," and don’t know how to break yourself 

of, then we might 
try — well at any 
rate, tell me 
which it is.” 

“ I do believe 


it up : 



*** YOU’RE OUT OF BREATH, VERONICA I REST*” 

(A 


there’s an evil" destiny all niy relations 

with you ; but III certamly^io my best to be solemn 
and serious, and, it I forget, pray don’t be angry. 
Just give me a gentle hint, and I’ll fly baclo^into the 
. path of duty and truth,” 

"Then let’s talk about something real. Let’s talk 
about travelling.: I wish you would* tell me what 
places you visited between England and Baden.” 

Cicely was determined to do her best to make him 
talk about his own doings (onb at least of Annette’s 
hints having borne fruit). 

"You see you can go exactly where you please,” 
she said ; are not tied to the beaten track. You 
can lose yourselves in the '‘dim forest,’ as you called 
it yesterday.” 

" Oh, don’t remind me of yesterday ; don’t bring up 
my old offences. But we shan’t lose ourselves ; we 
have a map and a compass, and know enough 
German to ask our way. Stop ! what am I saying ? 
We’re far too proud for that ; we’d rather wander 
about for ever than demean ourselves to ask. To- 
morrow we’re going to Visit a most dark and mysterious 
spot, the Mummelsee. We expect to find it alive 
'with water-sprites ; at least, that’s the character of the 
place given by the guide-books.” 

" I believe we’re going there too ; Hubert says we 
mustn’t miss it, though V heard ' Annette say this 
morning that she saw no need of ‘bothering with the old 
Mummel.’ Oh, I hope she won’t persuade him to 
he lets her have her own way a great 
deal too much.” 

“But that’s a strange thing for a 
woman to say. Don’t you think wives 
ought to be queens ? Haven’t you read 
Ruskin ? ” 

" I’m all for freedom and perfect equality.” 

“ I hope I’m not talking to a lady of 
advanced views ; isn’t that the expres- 
sion ? ” 

" Why?” said Cicely. 

The colour rose in her cheeks, though 
she could not have assigned a reason for 
her blush. 

" Because ladies of advanced views are 
formidable beings.” 

“ I don’t exactly kno^ what you mean 
by advanced -views. I certainly do think 
women ought to have equal opportunities 
and liberties of all kinds, if you call that 
an advanced view. At present, they can 
only earn shillings where men earn pounds. 
They have to be hospital nurses and scrub 
'floors, while their brothers become doctors and pocket 
their two-guinea fees.’^ 

"Now, Miss Wingate, I begin to be frightened of 
you. I shall have to run away.” 

" You’re easily alarmed,” responded Cicely, perhaps* 
a trifle sharply. • • 

. Then, with a sudden change of tone, she added^ . 
turning towards her companion with a wistful look— ; 

• " I can’t understand why men should object to 
women taking the side of their own sex. It seems to 
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me rather shabby behaviour in prosperous women, 
who have got everything they want for themselves, to 
refuse to lend the down-trodden ones a hand/* 

“Do you know, Miss' Wingate, you*re a bit of^a 
puzzle to me ? I can*t reconcile the various side-views 
1 get of your character.” 

“ We*re getting into an uncomfortable personal vein 
of conversation, aren*t we? I want to enjoy the 
country f let’s talk about that.” \ 

It was not till after lunch that Maurice Quinton and 
his friend parted with the Wingates, and set out on 
their own southward way across the hills, renewing the, 
appointment to meet next day. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A BUNCH OF FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

In the matter of the “old Mummel” Cicely was 
doomed to disappointment ; it was, therefore, quite 
early in the sunny afternoon of Tuesday that our 
travellers drove dovvn the steep pine-clad road into the 
valley of Allerheiligen. 

Now in front of the Allerheiligen hotel was a great 
open space, bestrewn with tables and seats, and Hubert 
lost no time in ordering afternoon tea. 

“What shall v^'e do after tea ?” asked Cicely. 

“ And pray why should we do anything ? ” sai‘d 
Hubert. “ You can't get to a pleasanter place than 
this. Woods and hills all round us, and the fun 
of watching all these queer foreigners into the bargain.” 

Evidently there was nothing for it but to submit 
with the best grace possible, and Cicely was about 
to resume her seat w’hen Annette observed — 

“That’s right ! I shouldn’t be one bit surprised 
if Mr. Quinton and Mr. Loraine got here almost 
directly ; they have maps, and know all kinds of short 
cuts. Look there ! up the road ! Don’t you see 
somebody behind the trees ? Well, they can’t possibly 
miss us so long as we sit here. If you’d gone off, 
Cicely, and if Maurice Quinton had found you vanished 
out of the way, wandering about in the woods by 
yourself, it would just have made him think you one 
of those eccentric girls men dread.” 

“ I don’t care whether he thinks me eccentric or 
not. If he’s going to jfind out my eccentricities, I 
should think he has found them out already. He 
must be slow'-witted if he hasn’t.” 

“ But, Sis, dear, you get on so splendidly with him, 
whatever you may say ! There was yesterday morn-* 
ing at New Eberstcin ; be hardly talked to anyone 
else. And what made them go there at all? It was 
miles out of their road. And you won’t find many men 
willing to meet you half way in talking about old books. 
Men don’t *really care, for that sort of thing; if he 
wasn’t attracted by you, he’d never take the trouble to 
pretend to be interested. Oh, it would be a thousand 
pities to go out of the way now 1 ” ' 

“ I hope he’ll be able to do without me and my old 
books,” said Cicely with a laugh, but not a very 
pleasant one; “for I’m not going to miss my walk. 
Veronica, you^U come with me, won’t you ? ” 


Cicely hurried her companion along for nearly^ 
a mile at a rapid pace, till the haunts of men were ^ 
of sight. Then she suddenly dropped down on a 
mossy bank, * ’ -f 

“ Yqu’re out of breath, V'eronica ! Let’s rest.” 

“What’s the matter with you. Cicely?” 

“ I feel in a very bad temper.” 

“ That I perceived ; (hit why ? ” 

“ Did Annette suppose 1 was going to sit meekly 
there, waiting for those people to come down the 
road?” 

“ You don’t mean to say you really minded your 
sister-in-law’s nonsense ? ” 

“ You don’t understand how I feel. I feel it— how 
shall I say.?— rather degrading to be talked to like 
that. Why can’t men and women behave to each 
other like reasonable beings ? and be treated by other 
people like reasonable beings ? ” 

“ I don’t see what you mean.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Cicely impatiently, “ you must know 
there are many people who always talk— oh, you 
know what I mean perfectly — I mean there are people 
who look at everybody and everything through silly 
sentimental spectacles. It’s my own fault though, ' 
I confess, because of a very stupid thing I said on 
Sunday night, when Annette first teased me about 
him. 'I'hat’s what makes me feel so awkward now. 
So, if he does come, I shall avoid him rather than 
otherwise ; that’s the simplest course.” 

“ Yes, if you can’t trust yourself to be natural, I * 
suppose that is, as you say, your easiest course.” 

But when the two friends presented themselves 
about half-past seven at the long supper-table, theyl, 
found Hubert and Annette already seated, together 
with the two pedestrians, and either bad luck or 
Annette’s contrivance placed Cicely next to the person 
she was pledged to avoid. 

“Well, and did you lose yourselves in the Forest f” 
she began, when the customary greetings had been 
exchanged. 

“Yes, indeed we did ; we wandered disconsolately 
about for hours last night, and had just made up our 
minds to camp out under the canopy of heaven when 
we caught sight of a lighted window.” 

“ Then you didn’t enjoy yourselves ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; the little adventure lent our walk a spice 
of excitement, and to-day everything has passed off 
. perfectly. I thought ofv you, Miss Wingate, when we 
saw the ‘ Old Mummel,’ and look here ! I’ve brought 
you a handful of enormous German forget-me-nots to 
set you dreaming of the water-sprite's.” 

Darkness falls soon and suddenly in these southern 
climes, but in the balmy dusk the whole party sat out 
in front of the Hotel. 

“ We never got to the Devil’s Pulpit this afternoon,” 
said Cicely ; “-couldn’t we see it to-morrow morning, 
before we start ? ” 

“ Oh, Cicely,” said Annette, “ what an exhausting 
person you are ! I wish you’d take things more 
easily,” 

^ “ I .never could understand this passion for staying 

in bed ; it’s the sanle thing as shortening your life. 



In ^bed emy day 
for ^ yUt out of 
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‘‘I quite a^e with you^” said Maurice. “Give it 
them hot !” ; \ - , 

** Well, ' / ‘ intdhd -to be there to-morrow morning 
before breakfast, whatever other people may do.” 

Whcn.Cicely and Veronica reached the seclusion of 
their bedchamber, Gcely threw open the wide case- 
ment and leaned out. 

“How. sweet the night is! And listen to that 
stream! What aland of running water ! Aren^t these 
forgei-me-nots splendid, Veronica? You never saw 
such creatures in England. When I bury my nose m 
them £ get a whiff of Undines and elves, just as you 
hear ‘ deep seas moan ^ in a shell ! ” 

“ Poor innocent child ! You don’t mean to say you 
believe that pretty tale ? ” 

I don’t understand you at all.” 

“ Do you believe those flowers came all the way 
from the lake?” 

“ Of course. Why not ? Mr. Quinton said so.” 

“ And therefore it must be true I ” 

“ I see no reason to suppose he was telling a lie.” 

“ Oh, we needn’t use such strong language as 
that. Call it a poetical fable. But the flowers 
couldn’t have travelled all these miles under a blazing 
sun, and arrived here perfectly fresh.” 

“ Veronica, do you think it’s right to accuse people 
of falsehood when you have no proofs ?” 

“ Very well. It really isn’t worth while to fight over 
the matter. I’m quite willing to allow, for the sake of 
peace, that the water-fairies gathered them and gave 
them to Mr. Quinton on purpose for you.” 

And, so saying, the artist pulled .the bedclothes 
round her neck so far as that operation is possible in 
a Teutonic bed, declining to be drawn into further 
discussion. 

She woke next morning to see Cicely standing by 
her bed dressed for a walk, with the bunch of forget- 
me-nots tucked in under her brooch. 

“ Oh 1 you’ve got your flowers on, I see, so I sup- 
pose you’ve made up your mind they’re not an im- 
posture.” 

“ I intend to find out.” 

“ You’ll soon have an opportunity, I dare say. You 
gave your friend a pretty broad hint last night that he 
was at liberty to join you in >^our early promenade.” . 

“ Veronici ! What do you mean ? I didn’t hint 
I despise hints. I rather want to avoid him ; you 
know that” 

“Very good. Avoid him, by all means. Slip out 
by that side door — we came in by it yesterday after- 
noon — and then, if he does happen to be waiting for 
you, you can make your escape safely.” 

“ 1 shall do no such thing. It would be absurd. 
Besides, I’m sure he won’t be up; men are always so 
lazy,” she added, with a smile. 

Nevertheless, she descended the creaking wooden 
staircase with circumspection ; and when, on reaching 
the bottom, she caught sight, in the bright early sun- .^ 
shine, of a certain light suit and brown Bat just outside 


- front door, a $t^en of abyncss came 

over her. 

♦ ; “It would be horrid to have him thinking I me.mt 
my remarks last night /or a hint,” said she to heisclf, 
and fled precipitately along the passage leading to that 
side door of which Veronica had so considerately w- 
minded her. She hurried down the outer steps, then 
stopped to consider the next move. The Devil’s 
Pulpit could be, reached either by turning lo the left, 
and crossing the front of the hotel in full view of the 
enemy— -which was not to be thought of— or by goin^^ 
^ to the right, behind the same building, in which case 
it was quite possible he might catch a glimpse of her 
skirting round the back regions ; and how very peculiar 
that would look ! He would naturally ask what she 
had been doing there, and how was she going to answer." 
She had half a mind to steal back to her room ; but 
then she must frame some excuse that would satisfy 
Veronica, and she must waste the delicious early 
morning in a stuffy bedroom. Or she might give up 
the Pulpit, and take a constitutional in the woods at 
the back of the hotel. In that case, she would have 
to invent something very like an untruth at breakfast 
time to explain her change of purpose. 

It was a choice of evils, and, after a few moments' 
debate, she turpea to the right, passed the kitchen 
door, then, gardening her heart, walked quickly— run 
she dared not— across the open space which still 
divided her from the wockIccI walk she was aiming 
for. Cicely slackened her pace as soon as she reached 
the shelter of the big firs, saying to herself— 

“ This is quite an adventure— a hairbreadth escape.” 

She took off her hat to feel the soft morning breeze. 
In another moment a rustling of branches fell on her 
ear ; intuition told her what it meant, without looking 
round. 

“You seem to be in a great hurry, Miss Wingate.” 

Cicely was fain to cover her confusion with the first 
remark that came uppermost. 

“ I’m fond of walking quickly. I can’t bear to go at 
the snail’s pace some "leople affect ; I suppose they 
think it looks becoming and ladylike, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“ May I come with you ? I’m a quick walker, too.” 

“Yes, certainly. My friends, as you see, have all 
deserted me.” 

“ But look here, Miss Wingate ; what made you go 
out at the back ? Was it because I was waiting for 
you at the front door?” 

Cicely was not fond of falsehood, nor was she 
ingenious enough to frame an evasion. After cast- 
ing wildly about for the reply that would compromise 
her the least, she ended the awkward pause by looking 
the young man straight in the face with the courage of 
despair. 

“ Yes, it was. My friend said I’d given you a broad 
hint that I wanted you to come out with me. this morn • 
ing. It wasn’t. true ; such a thing never 'occurred to 
me for a moment. So I didn’t want you to think 
it was a hint, and tried to steal out without, being 
noticed.” 

“ Shall I go back ? I don’t .want to be troublesome.” 
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IM ratha* have coftipany than ^ alone,' of course ; 
only I wantVou to realise that I never thought of 


I >aitl quiti believe those dowers ; rtsaBy ' 
side the Muniihelsee, and 1 tbopgbt it 


tnviitn^ yow,^' . 

Cicely found herself sinking deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire of explanations that did not explain ; it 
seemed her wisest course to change the subject. 

“ Isn^t it a charming morning? I should like to 
go out like this every morning ; the air never 
smells so sweet at any other time.” 

“ And we feel so virtuous for getting up early.” 

“ Were you out as early as this yesterday?” 

“ Earlier. So I had a 
right to a good long rest 
this morning, only your 
reproaches stung me into 
energy ; and it has seemed 
rather hard lines to get 
two or three uncompli* 
nientary speeches for my 
reward.” 

So Mr. Quinton had 
really got up early . on 
purpose to walk with her ! 

Cicely felt flattered, being 
unaccustomed to atten* 
tions of this kind. The 
ploasMut morning 
air seemed more 
pleasant than ever. 

So they talked 
away lightly emuigh 
till Cicely's cyo 
chanced to tJ! on 
some bate 
me-nots fringinj.^ 
tiny stream that 
crossed the path. 

** Oh ! 1 had quite 
forgotten ! There 
was something I 
particularly wanted 
to ask you about.” 

“Ask by all 
means.” 

“Well, I hardly like to ask the 
question point-blank ; it sounds so 
insulting.” 

“ This becomes alarming ; do 
relieve my mind ; bring the insult 
out at once.” 

“Veronica — my friend — said 
those forget-me-nots you brought us 
yesterday never came from the 
Mummelsee at all ; it was impossible, she said.” 

“ Oh, she said it was impossible, did she ? ” 

“But I' told her it wasn’t right to accuse people 
of telling untruths, unless you were quite certain.” 

There was a pause. The girl grew impatient. 

“ WeU, Mr. Quinton, you don^t speak.” 

“ Conscience makes a coward of me.^’ 

“ Oh 1 Then you mean to say— I am so disappointed. 


and good of you to carry theiti all the way here 
for us, because we hadn’t the chance, of seeing theni 
bloom in their native* place.” 

“ I’m awfully sorry. To morrow I’ll bring you some 
flowers all the way from 
—somewhere very remote 
and very romantic.” 

“No, no, that’s not it. 
T/ta^'s not what I blind. 
0/ course not. Rut you 
didn’t speak the truth.” 

“ I don’t think I ever 
said they grew beside the 
Mummelsee.” 

“ I think you did,” said 
Cicely in very low tones. 

“ Excuse me. I believe 
I said I had thought 
of you there, and 
had brought you the 
flowers in token of 
my esteem.” 

“ But that’s all the 
same thing. You 
made me think they 
grew there, and you 
meant to make me 
think so. I don’t 
see any difference 
between that kind 
of thing and a 
downright untruth.’ 

“How can I re- 
instate myself in 
your good opinion: 
ril tell you honestly 
where I did find the 
forget-me-nots; they 
were growing in a 
stream about two 
miles above here, 
and they were such 
beauties that I really couldn’t pass 
them by.” 

Cicely unpinned the bunch ol 
flowers from her blue serge, and 
threw them as far as she could 
down the hill that sloped abruptly 
to the stream. 

‘ “ I don’t care for them any more,” 
she said impetuously. “ I’m sorry 
you ever pulled them. 1 didn’t 
know you were that kind of man.” 

“What kind of man?” 

“The kind that has no particular conscience, the 
kind that doesn’t care about the difference between 
right and wrong, except just so far as the world com- 
pels him. Of course, I had no reason to think any- 
thing else— I hardly knew you at all ; but still, for 
anything I knew, ydu mtgU have been a good man.” 



“CICELY . . THREW THEM AS FAR 
AS SHE COULD DOWN THE 
HILL.” 
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Thai* s a great deal lo say of anybody” said 
Maurice, abandoning his bantering tone. ** It’s very 
difficult to be good.” 

Of coursje it is. That’s why one admires good- 
ness.” 

And now the path, which had been gradually trend- 
ing upward all the way from the inn, led them out of 
the shadow, of the great pines upon a pinnacle of 
rock. 

Three hundred feet below foamed and fretted the 
tumultuous stream. 

They stood, and gazed, and admired. Yet, spite of 
wood, water, cliffs, and medijEval legend. Cicely felt 
unsatisfactory” (so she would herself have phrased 
it). It was foolish, of course, to go on thinking about 
that incident of the flowers, but it had spoiled the 
walk which had a few minutes before seemed so de- 
lightful— it had damped the spirits which had been so 
high. . In silence they turned to go back ; in silence 
they descended . the steep wood walk till they crossed 
^the little brook once more, and her companion 
;^^gathered a neat little bunch of the blue blossoms,^ 

' saying rather tentatively—* 

“ Here are some more forget-me-nots. Won’t 
you have these instead of those you flung 
away?” 

* ** No, thank you. I don’t care about thepi now.” 

“You won’t believe that I repent ? ” 

“ I don’t care for that kind of repentance. People 
' are always sorry when their sins are found out,” 

“ But, as we’re talking of cases of conscience, does 
your conscience not tel^you it’s wrong to be unfor- 
giving?” s, 

“ It’s no question of forgiveness at all. You seem to 
think I look on the thing as an injury to myself. If. 
that were it, there might be some sense in talking 
about forgiveness ; but what I feel is disappointment 
—disappointment at finding you a poorer sort of man 
than I expected.” 

“I wish I’d known that you had such a high 
opinion of me, because then I might have tried to 
deserve it.” 

“ I hadn’t a high opinion of you exactly. I had no 
particular means of forming one ; but now I’m obliged 
to form a lower opinion.” ^ 

“Can’t I do anything to make you think better 
of me?” • 

“ I don’t know. And it doesn’t much ’matter. I 
dare say we shall never meet again after to-day.” 

“ Oh yes, we shall You’re going to Rjppoldsau and 
to Freiburg, and so are we.” 

What was that to Cicely ? She did not even respect 
Maurice Quinton much now ; and yet her heart gave 
an unreasoning throb of pleasure. 

“But look here, Miss Wingate— I’m going to 
be disagreeably candid. What a painfully orderly 
mind you must have, if, you’ve got all mankind 
neatly arranged in two sorts, the good and the bad ! 
for it appears you allow no hazy border-land, no 
mixed characters. Everyone is either quite good"^or 
quite bad.” 

“ Ob, no. Of course, most people’s characters are 
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nttxed, and people often fall very short of their own 
ideals even ; but surely you must understand wbat( I 
mean. Some have an ideal and /some haven’t ; some 
people intend to do right, only they forget, or perhaps 
are led by stress , of strong temptation out of the 
straight road. But* others just do what seems most 
pleasant at the time. The first sort may do lots of 
wrong things, but they’re gmie different from the 
second sort.” 

“And you’ve made up your mind that I belong to 
the second sort?” 

“Yes” (in a low voice), “I can’t help thinking so. 
But you can change.” 

“ And if 1 find you out in a single fault, I may 
set you down in the same black list ? ” 

“ Oh, that depends ofl the kind of fault. I do lots 
of bad things myself, I know. I often lose m>^ temper, 
for instance ; but that isn’t a mean sin. 1 never tell 
untruths— -never. I never feel tempted to deceive 
anybody.” * 

When the two reached the hotel Cicely ran upstairs, 
resolving lo make a virtue of necessity, and tell her 
friend about the flowers without waiting to be cross- 
questioned. 

“ Veronica,” cried she, as she burst into the room, 
“ you were right, and I was wrghg. They didn’t come 
from the lake, after all. He pulled them somewhere 
quite near here.” 

“ Then you’ve seen him already ? ” 

“Yes, if you mean Mr. Quinton.” 

“ So you’ve given up your resolution of avoiding 
him?” 

This question gave our heroine an opportunity of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s- country. 

“ Veronica,” she said severely, “ I did try to avoid 
him. I did as you advised. I went out by the side 
door, but he saw me I never felt more foolish in my 
life ; I looked foolish, too, Tve no doubt, skulking 
round the back places.” 

Veronica burst out laughing. It was very unkind 
of her. 

“ I must be more cautious in giving advice another 
time, that s evident. Or you must learn to accept it 
with a grain of salt.” 

“And I think, after all,” continued Cicely, “it’s 
rather stupid to iry to avoid people ; it only brings 
yoU into awkward positions.” 

“ I quite agree with you.” 

“ Why, only yesterday you encouraged me to do it,” 
returned Cicely indignantly. 

“ I said it was better to avoid him than to blush 
and look conscious whenever he was mentioned. But 
1 didn’t mean that you should play hide-stnd-seek with 
him. After which, I presume, you took a /eie-d-ii/e 
walk in the woods together ? ” 

“ How disagreeably you put things ! I couldn’t 
possibly help walking with him, after he overtook me. 
What else could I have done ?” 

“ Oh, certainly under the peculiar circumstances 
th^re was no alternative. Only 1 don’t call that kind 
.of thing him exactly.’’. 

, Cicely felt top cross to trust herself to reply. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

AT THE WATEBPALL. 

Cicely was haunted through the long hours of that 
long day by the doubt whether she had, or had not, 
made herself uhpardonably disagreeable and ridiculous 
that morning ; the poor girl rehearsed the conversa- 
tion so persistently, looked at the subject in so many 
different lights, that she seemed to lose all power of 
seeing it in its true perspective. 

“ We’ve got into the southern portion of the Black 
Forest now,” said Hubert next morning at breakfast, 

** so half our journey's done.” 

“ Oh, 1 am sorry ! ” said Cicely. 

“And after to-night,” Hubert went on, turning to 
Maurice Quinton, “our routes diverge. We go to 
Frdiburg, and get round into the Forest again by 
Saturday night, while you, I suppose, travel further 
east ?” 

“Where do, you spend Sunday ?” said Maurice. 

• “At the Titisee, and go on to St. Blasien on Mon- 
day.” 

“We mean to be at the Titisee on Saturday too, 

^ so we shan^t say a final good-bye till Tuesday.” 

“This route of my husband’s planning is a first-rate 
one ; don't you think so } ” said Annette. 

“That's right, Annette,” said Hubert, “But aft6r 
all, if you don’t sing nty praises, who will ?” 

“ I don’t say half so much as I think, Hubert. If I 
began to speak my real thoughts about you, 1 should 
put you to the blush,” 

“This young woman’s judgment is a partial one. 
I’m afraid.” 

“ Well, and so it ought to be ! I suppose you 
must have your weaknesses like other people, but 
if I find them out; I just shut my eyes like a^good 
wife.” 

“Ah ! but I don’t call that being a good wife,” inter- 
posed Cicely. “ Wives oughtn’t to be blind to faults, 
or how can they help their husbands to amend 
them ? ” 

“ There’s never any lack of candid friends to pick 
holes in us,” said Hubert ; “ I really don’t think 
it^s necessary for our wives to join in the hue and 
cry.” 

“ No,” said Annette. “A man’s home ought to 'be 
his haven of rest.” 

• Poor Cicely felt sat upon. She looked up quickly, 
however, when Maurice turned to^er and said, sotto 
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“ I agree with you, Miss Wingate. Why should we 
care to live in a fool’s paradise ? For my part, I 
shouldn't like iny wife to shut her eyes tight and pre- 
tend to think me perfect. I think a good woman 
ought to be a kind of conscience to a man.” 

And Cicely felt somewhat reinstated in her own 
esteem. 

Au revoirJ\^^\A Maurice at parting, “ we shall be , 
at Freiburg in good tinie this evening, and you and I, 
Miss Wingate, will have a chance of fighting soilie 
of our battles over again. So furbish up all your 
Weapons;” 

At Freiburg that afternoon Annette came into the 
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girls’ room while they were dressing, carrying an amlli 
of toilet accessories. 

“ Now, Cicely,” she said, “sit dpwa on that chair-^ 
so— with your back to the window. I'm going tc| 
make you fit to be seen for once ; come, I'll take no 
denial.” 

Submissively Cicely sat down. She was ia. A 
humbler mood than usual, and thought it might be 
rather pleasant to be “ made the most of.” Annette 
was both adroit and rapid ; patience was not a com- 
modity Cicely kept a large stock of, but it was not 
quite exhausted when Annette led her to the glass, 
and bade her “ look there.” Like Bottom in the play, 
she was “ translated indeed ” ; her golden-brown 
locks, instead of being gathered into the smallest 
possible compass, were now curled and twisted after a 
marvellous and new fashion. Annette contemplated 
her own handiwork with much satisfaction. 

“ Now, Cicely, you look like other people, and you 
really must try to behave like other people, too. 1 
hope I'm not offending you, Cicely, but it really drives 
me wild to see a girl flinging away her chances, 
as you’ve done all your life. Come downstairs with 
me. We’ll sit out in the garden somewhere ; and 
mind, you’re not to do anything to make yourself 
untidy.” 

Cicely blushed violently, though there was nothing 
to blush at, and becan>e uncomfortably conscious that 
her sister-in-law was watching her, and would draw 
who knew what false conclusions from her face ? She 
tried to laugh it off. 

“ I feel very like a dressed-up doll. I'm all fastened 
together with pins, and if 1 make a sadden movement 
1 shall fly to pieces.” 

“ Don’t make any sudden movements, then. Do, 
for goodness’ sake, sit quietly, and look as if you were 
at your ease. Why shouldn’t you be ? Yoii look very 
well, Cicely ; I never saw you look so well before. 
You have the art of blushing becomingly, which is 
worth a good deal lo a woman, and more than every- 
body has. But you needn’t be so awfully ashamed 
even if you should some day — who knows ? — have an 
admirer like other girls.” 

This was rather crudely put, it must be confessed. 
In some directions Annette possessed considerable 
perception, but *in others it failed her egregiously. 
Having lived all her life with people who considered 
love affairs, reat or imaginary, fair game for jest, having 
been teased about lovers and admirers ever since she 
was a baby and sat up on a high chair at dessert, it 
was impossible for her to realise the resentment which 
iruch remarks kindled in Cicely’s mind. 

Cicely lost her temper and, with it, her discretion. 

“ You know how I hate all this kind of thing,” cried 
she vehemently. “And if you want me to cultivate 
flirtation, and coquetry, and such.like maidenly accom- 
plishments, all I can say is you’re going the wrong 
way about it. Why, if men and women can’t speak to 
each other without a hailstorm of innuendoes, they’ll 
never get as far as the commonest friendship even.” 

Quick temper, luckily, was not Annette's foible. 
She had never been offended in her life— did not 
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know the feeling. Quite unruffled by Cicely’s assault, 
she replied soothingly — 

** I beg your pardon, dear. I had no idea of hurt- 
ing your feelings ; I hadn’t, indeed. Please forgive 
me.” 

And she put up her lips to be kisseS so charmingly 
that it was impossible to bear malice. 

When she had left the room with her properties, 
Veronica turned to Cicely. 

“You’re a baby! Excuse ray candour; but we’re 
old friends, and you bring these things entirely on 
yourself.” 

“ But isn’t it horrid— the way some people talk 
about love and so forth ? Just think 1 Taking the 
beautiful things of life and doing their best to spoil 
them, trying--yts^ trying— \o make them common- 
place and vulgar and ugly ! Jt’s a kind of profanation. 
It’s like pulling flowers to pieces.” 

“ I thought you and I, having devoted ourselves to 
perpetual maidenhood, as you would no doubt express 


it — you have such a love of pretty names — could afford 
to look at these matters calmly ? ” 

“ Yes. Of course they don’t concern me personally. 
But you make the whole world poorer, you cut away 
the poetry from life, if you turn love into— what shall 
I say ?— calculatinife self-interest, common dull flirta- 
tion. People who have these low thoughts get married, 
but they oughtn’t to ; they don’t know what love 
n^eans, or they could never play with it in that cold 
fashion, as if they hadn’t a drop of warm blood in 
them. ^ Does it never make you angry to hear that 
kind of talk ? ” 

“ No, I really can’t ^ay it does. I feel quite able to 
bear it. I’ve never been in love, nor do I wish to be. 
How come you, Cicely, to be so learn|^ about it ? ” 

“ I never expect to be married— you know thgt. I 
never expect anyone to love me — in that way, I mean. 
Why should they? There’s nothing attractive about 
me, I’m perfectly aware of that. I Shall try to fill ray. 
life with hard work and other -ipterests ; as you say, 
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tbere are so many interests <^n to women now. And 
ytt lknovt there is something called love. I know that 
from books-^from poetry. We like to read about it. 
Perhaps the rri/ thing only chines to one person in 
ten. 1 don’t know how many it comes to : I know it 
never comes to some people at all But it would be 
n great loss to lose the faith that there ts such, a 
thing.” 

How long h^ve you felt so strongly on this sub- 
ject ? It seems to me a new development.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Cicely with dignity. IVe 
always held the same opinions ; and I never liked to 
hear things of this- kind treated lightly.” 

“You’d better harden yourself, then. Very few 
people treat love with such desperate gravity as you 
do, my dear. They don’t consider it the business of 
life — only one of its passing amusements. Some 
women have dozens of love-affairs— -count up their 
offers — have one or two admirers on hand at once.” 

“ Don’t call such things love,” said Cicely in a tone 
of -disgust. “Veronica, do you suppose people who 
think like me are in a small minority ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly. Don’t let that trouble you though. 
There’s a distinction in belonging to a small minority. 
It enables one to feel exalted above the common 
herd.” 

“Do you think,” said Cicely, and hesitated— “ do 
you think there are any men who feel like me ! ” 

“ How should I know ? What’s the use of asking 
me such a question ? Mrs. Wingate may be 'able to 
give you some information on that point.” ^ 

Cicely went to the window, and looked out on the 
steep woods where the waterfall which is the glory of 
Freiburg rushed down with ceaseless roar. Veronica 
went on diligently painting. 

“ But seriously, what would you advise me to do ? 
Shall I just obey Annette, or shall I go my own 
way ? ” 

“ With regard to Mr. Quinton, do you mean ?” 

“ That and other things.” 

“ We’ll leave the other things out of the question ; I 
don’t know what they are. 1 should say it is a matter 
wholly unimportant whether you encourage his 
advances or not (presuming that he makes advances). 
You’re never likely to see him again after Monday — or 
Tuesday, is it ^ ” 

“ But, Veronica, you forget ; he» lives near Crow- 
bridge. I might see him there when I go to visit 
Hubert and Annette.” 

Cicely was silent for a minute or two. Then, with a 
resolute air, she observed — 

“Well, I shall neither encourage nor discourage 
him. ril just take things as they come, and not 
c^c.” 

It is always a relief^ to’ have a settled policy to carry 
out. Cicely an elaborate effort to be natural, 
and when the pmy of six walked up the garden after 
dinner to see thp waterfall, she made no attempt either 
to aVoid or approach anybody, the consequence of 
l^ich masterly inactivity was that she found Mr. 
Quinton presently by side. 

A little way below^he Falls a group of sebooiboys 


were singing in chorus ; they were evidently 
walking tour, under the guidance of a pleasaot-lookiys^^ 
youngmaster. 

“ Shall we sit down and listen ? ” said Maurice* • 

The voices had been well- trained ; xhq singing was : 
spirited ^nd in perfect time. They were singing, 
Uhland’s famous ballad of the three students at the: 
death-bier of the landlady’s daughter. 

The first one lifted the pall from the dead, 

And bared his head, and bended, and said, 

' And if thou wert living, thou fairest maid, 
k I'd love thee from this time forth,' he said. 

** The second replaced the pall as she slept, 

‘ And, turning aside, he silently wept. 

' Dead art thou, LUbeth ! cold lips and brow ? 

Ah God I 1 know how 1 loved thee now I ' 

" The third one lifted again the veil, 

And kissed her upon those lips so pale. 

. ' I have loved thee ever,T love thee stiil, 

And long as eternity Ufts, I will 1 ' " 

“ They say it’s an allegory,” said the young man, 
“that the dead maiden represents German liberty; 
but I think 1 prefer to take it literally. I think it’s 
meant to show the difference between the false love 
and the true.” 

“Ah,” said Cicely eagerly, “you mfust have the 
power of thought-reading.” 

“ Have I read your thoughts then? I should awfully 
like to know what they were.” 

“Oh,” said she, with a careless air which struck 
her as particularly happy, “ I was just thinking of a 
discussion we h«id this afternoon, Miss Curteis and 1, 
about the rather vulgar way some people niake fun of ^ 
love affairs and all that kind of thing. She said it was 
the way of the world, and we wondered whether most 
people took such niatters seriously or not ; and then 
in what light men, as distinguished from women, 
regarded them. Neither of us could tell. I always 
have wondered what men thought about various things, 
because I’ve known very few, so they always seem to 
me rather mysterious beings.” 

“And so now you know how the poet Uhland 
regarded love?” 

“Yes ” (it was not Uhland’s opinion that was in ques- 
tion with her). “ Do you think that’s how most men 
regard it ?” 

“ I’m afraid not.” 

“ You think, then, that people— that mci^— who take . 
it to h% a very' solemn thing are in a minority ? ” 

“Yes, 1 do.” 

“Which do you belong to yourself— majority or 
minority ? ” 

This inquiry cost Cicely an effort ; but it was too 
good a chance of probing Maurice Quinton’s mind to 
be let drop. 

“ I belong to the minority, Miss Wingate.” 

There was a pause, for they had now reached the 
lowest bridge which crossed the stream ; they stopped 
to look down on the sheets of foam beneath. Their 
companions had, they perceived, just taken up their 
quarters very comfortably oh the same seat where 
they had themselves listened to the German boys* . 
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^ up that path?** said 

^ jfipuniiMiipe 6f )ier to take everything 

drift; Ci6e|y made no objec- 
fwi^* K ^ fiMew—tt'®*' «ndei> 

Udatetikll ; the spray tell 
Iftibbnii^^.k'^reen gfowth of laxurifint 
i$i^3 

Whigli()ft^^ Wd Maurice at last, **As youVa 
^ jQiy ppiiupo, I should in fairness hear yours. 
Vtpw take of these subjects?” 

*frcan ad^wer you best by referring you tO'^Brown- 
ng^i poetns — and Mrs. Browning’s poems too. 
Thi^^s one called * Unless.’ Do you know it ? ” 

‘‘ Noi I should like to hear it.” 

** Ob, I don^t think 1 could repeat it. It requires great 
:ourage to quote poetry about strong feelings, and so 
oft. You’d laugh. And it’s so horrid to be laughed at 
when you say a thing in real earnest.” 

“ Yes, do let me hear it. You may be quillft sure I 
won’t laugh.” 

“ Well, then, it’s like this : ‘Unless you can love 

\ no, ‘ Unless you can feel ’ Oh, no— I can’t go on 

with it. I can’t screw up my courage. It’s too sen- 
timental. 1 really haven’t strength of mind.” 

“ But I thought you prided yourself on your strength 
of mind? Indeed, I should have expected you to look 
down loftily from your pedestal upon such old-fashioned 
things as love and marriage. ‘ Marriage is a failure,’ 

• we are told by the-strong-minded ladies of the present 
day.” ‘ 

“ No,” said Cicely gravely ; “ I don’t feel like that. 

I believe in those things— only I don’t know' anything 
about them except from books. They’ve never come 
at all under my observation. But then, 1 suppose 
most of our knowledge on all subjects does come from 
books.” 

“ Don’t you think knowledge on some subjects comes 
from instinct ? ” 

“ Yes — perhaps. And in this case I think the know- 
ledge that comes by instinct and by reading is better 
for you than the knowledge which comes from actual 
life. When people work on with these things in real 
life, they get to consider them quite common : they get 
all the gloss and bloom rubbed off, if you w on’t laugh 
at me for saying so.” 

“ That’s the most ultra-Platonic view of love I ever 
, heard of. You’re never to know anything of it except 
from books and from your own inner conscious- 
ness— never to touch it for fear of rubbing off the 
bloom.” 

“ You’re not to touch it to play with it. You’re not 
to make a vulgar joke of it— you’re to treal it as a holy 
thing. That’s what I mean.” 

Maurice made no immediate reply, nor was there 
any awkwardness in the pause ; for the air was full of 
the noise of falling w ater, and the steep climb absorbed 
part of the energies of both speakers. 

“And t/tefiy* he continued after an interval, “///^// 
you think marriage would not be a failure, but the 
' happiest condition of life, as our grandfathers and 
grandmothers used to say ? ” ** 


I don^t 4 boui that, and t dern’t care nuuh 
either* To marry because you Mtik, marriage will 
make yovi cj^nfortable seems to a very tow notion , 
folr if you hived anybody wdl eob^ them’ 

you’d lather be unhappy with them wuii 

anybody ebe.” 

Miss Wingate 1 'Wbp do you mean 

by/ifewif” 

" Why, of coui^c, I mean hipi or her, as the cast 
. may be. Tiiew’r such a convifeient Impersonal kind 
of word.” 

“ Then it’s not a very appropriate word to use in 
speaking of love ; for love’s not at all an impersonal 
thing.” 

“ It’s a very impersonal thing to— to many people. 
But there’s a satisfaction in believing there are beauti- 
ful things in the world, even if you yourself aren’t in 
them, isn’t there ? ” 

“ I’m not so sure about that.” 

“ Aren’t you ? We can’t expect to have the whole 
ocean in our own little cups — doesn’t somebody say? 
And just think how much of all our pleasure is 
at second-hand ! 1 love to read oi nice things. Some- 
times I think there’s more enjoyment in reading of a 
beautiful landscape, for instance, than in looking at 
one.” 

“I see I was right. You do regard these things 
from a lofty impersonal pedestal” 

“ If you could but hear Veronica Curteis talk ! SAe 
regards them from a pedestal, if you like. She 
laughs at me for being sentimental; lifp’s too full 
of work and other interests, she says, to bother 
herself about sentiment, and she thinks most women 
let themselves down dreadfully by attaching so much 
importance to it.” 

“ She seems to be a lady of decided views.” 

“ Yes, she is ; and I think my ideas were largely 
learned from her. We were great friends at school, 
and though we haven’t seen so much of each other 
since, yet I always think her mind is a .wonderfully 
clear one. She says women ought to be ashamed 
of being such weak dependent creatures as— as they 
often are ; they should be able to stand by themselves 
without clinging round men’s necks.” 

“ It’s not part of your creed, then, that men ought to 
take care of women and protect them ? ” 

“ I don’t know whether they ought to or not, but 1 
know they don’t.’’ 

“Don’t they?” 

“Not unless the women are charming and young 
and beautiful and rich— and those are just the ones 
who need protection least.” 

“ I am ^raid you have the advantage of me there, 
so we’ll change the subject.” 

They went on talking till they got to the top of 
the Fails. Then Cicely stopped. 

“Oh, we shouldn’t have come quite so far; how 
very quickly it gets dark here 1 Of course, it’s bound 
to be dark under these' trees, but it’s getting difficult 
to see the path.” 

, “Here’s a slippery place,” said Maurice, “You 
must take my arm.” 
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^ Noy thax/k yotx i 1 bin mnniagie perfectly^" said 
CScdy* ' * > < - . ....v: 

steps fiirtlier dowxi, her foot sUfiped on 
a patch pf damp hnd she Wib only saved from a 
very besdldng descent by her companion. / 

“ Now,** said he, with a little air of triumph, ^‘youll 
be obliged to accefit my hdp,^ and be drew her arm 
through his. 

^ Really, 1 caq take care of myself,” she said hastily, 

1 was careless ; 1 didn’t look where I set my foot.” 

“ No,” said Maurice, retaining her hand in a way 
that gave her a strange thrill ; you’ll never reach 
home with sound limbs if you won’t let me help you. 
There, you’re slipping again I Are you too proud to 
be taken care of? ” 

“ How awfully strong you are ! ” said she, laughing 
the matter off. “ When 1 began to slide just now and 
tried to stop myself, and couldn’t, 1 was rather fright- 
ened. It seemed as if I might go on slipping down, 
down, into the darkness, I didn’t know into what 
abyss, and the more I tried to recover my balance the 
faster 1 went. Then, when you caught hold of me, I 
felt like a baby in your hands. But Veronica says if 
women lived rationally, they would be as strong as 
men.” 

“Then men wouldn’t love fhem so much, because 
we can’t help loving things we protect. 

Again that curious thrill. It was impossible to let 
go his* arm on that perilous winding stair in the fast- 
gathering dusk. Step by 
step they groped their way 
down, till they found them- 
selves on the broad gravel 
walk in the hotel grounds. 

It seemed to Cicely a long 
time since they went up. 

But out in the open it was 
not yet quite darlc. 


“ I’m awfully obliged to you,” she said, diseng^^^ 
her arm. 

Are you still" offended because of those miserebfo 
flowers?” he asked. “You seem as if you ghf* 
jected u> touch me even. Am I so hopetes^y 
bad?” ^ 

“ No, indeed, that isn’t it. Only I don’t need 
support any longer from anybody^ good or bad. ^ 
can see my way, and the path’s quite level.” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

A FAIR DIPLOMATIST. 

It was not till after dark on Saturday that the driving 
party reached the high upland valley wherein the Titisee 
is situated ; they found their pedestrian friends waiting 
for them. At supper Cicely glanced across the table 
by stealth ; Maurice Quinton looked much like bis 
usual self, jested with Annette, hardly spoke to Cicely 
—and fet it was he who had pressed her arm to 
his side in the wet woods of Freiburg, and said, “ We 
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can't help loving the things we protect ! " Conld it * 
really be only forty-eight hours since .tl^at walk? 

Sunday was cold, very cold, but it was fine, and 
that was something. 

There was no English, church, but from some- 
where in the distance a bell chimed, and, as the« 
chilly sunshine did not tempt our travellers to loiter 
beside the lake or under the pines, they followed 
, the sound, and reached at last a quaint little forest 
church tilled with peasants in old-world costumes. 
Our friends did not understand the service, but it 
was i)ot a long one, and to Cicely it seemed all 
too short. The ground she walked on that day was 
enchanted ground ; all things great and small were 
wonderful with **the light that never was on sea 
or sky." * 

Annette watched Cicely’s abstraction, and set her 
own wits to work. 

** She looks like a person in a happy dream. He 
gave her those flowers, I suppose.' What wonderful 
|uck that poor Cicely should have got hold of anyone 
;^so eligible ! Only 1 should dearly like to know 
exactly how far things have gone. Evidently he is 
-attracted by her, but we part on Tuesday morning, 
and this irf* Sunday. If it had been Nora now— but 
Cicely won’t have the smallest notion of bringing 
him to the point ; she’ll just let things drift, I know 
she will ; she’ll go on dreaming, just as she’s doing at 
this moment, aqd wake out of the dream too late — 
too late." 

Annette felt herself growing quite sentimental. 

“ She mustn’t lose it all for want of. a word I That 
would be too vexatious. Couldn’t I 'give him a hint— - 
the most veiled and delicate of hints ? It wouldn’t be 
easy to do, but I’ve managed some difficult things 
in my lime, quite as difficult as this. I wouldn’t 
say anything, of course ; I wouldn’t even suggest ; I’d 
only lead him cunningly to suggest it to himself. 
Surely the thing might be done. It shall be done, if 
woman’s wit can do it. As for Cicely, there isn’t a 
shadow of doubt about her feelings ; and really I 
don’t wonder ; I begin tp like Maurice very much 
myself. And I’ve sounded Frank Loraine several 
limes, and he quite agrees with me that there is 
something in it. He says Maurice walks him off 
Ws legs to keep these appointments with us.” 

So the kind-hearted sister-in-law devised and plotted 
till church was over, and the party found themselves 
once more on the steep road that led down through 
the everlasting pine-woods towards the “shining 
levels of the lake.” A patch of snow on a distant hill 
marked the Fcldberg, which they had talked of 
ascending that afternoon. 

“ What an immense way off it looks,” said Annette. 

“ I really couldn’t face such a climb. But you must 
go, Hubert 1" 

“ No. I don’t like to leave you alone all the after- 
noon— you’ll be so dull.” 

“ Oh, don’t think of me for one moment. I don’t 
want Cicely to lose the walk, and she ckn’t well 
go without you. Oh, Hubert,” with a sigh, “ I do 
wish we could smooth the course of true love,” . 


Please. 

“ True love is best let albne,” observ^bd her lord 
sententiously. 

Annette had tact. She said no more, but her opinion 
remained unaltered. While she was getting ready for 
the mid-day dinner, she caught a glimpse ‘from her 
window of the redoubtable Maurice smoking a solitary 
pipe by the water’s edge, and doubtless thinking of 
Cicely. Now or never ! She ran downstairs, and then 
loitered along the. garden. 

“ What a charming ,place this is ! ’’ she said very 
carelessly, as she approached Maurice. “ It seems a 
shame to waste any time in the house, doesn’t it? 
I’m so sorry to think of our tour drawing to a close.” 

“ So am I ; I’ve enjoyed it immensely.” 

“These big pine w^oods make one feel almost as 
romantic as Cicely herself could wish," continued 
Annette, stretching truth about as far as it would go. 

“ Poor Cicely 1 I wish for her sake we could have 
stayed a few days longer. I never saw her so happ)r 
in her life. I can’t conceive what has come over aer. 

I suppose she would say it was the magic of the- 
Forest, but, whatever the reason may be, she’s quite a 
changed girl—^ever since Baden-Baden. Don’t you* 
seethe difference yourself?” 

Annette felt that she had made an excellent begin- 
ning. Really the thing* was goiiig to be easier than* 
she expected. 

“No, I can’t say I do." 

*“No? Of course, though, you did not know her 
before. But there is a difference, Mr. Quinton. She 
seems so much happier, so much more like other 
people. I’ve always been so sorry for her. She 
has lived such a dull life, seen so little company, had- 
so little chance of knowing the world.” 

“ But I’m not sure,” said Maurice, “ that such- 
knowledge is always an advantage.” 

“ No, th|it’s true,” said Annette in reflective tones, 
taking the new cue from her companion. “There- 
may be something piquant about ignorance of life. And 
Cicely’s always so simple, so frank. It makes me feel 
sorry for her nevertheless. It often puts her at a dis- 
advantage, and in more ways than you might think." 

She pronounged the last words with great delibera- 
tion, and Maurice, as she had hoped, inquired what 
ways she meant. She affected to hesitate, affected 
even a little embarrassment. 

“ Oh, it’s hard to say ; there are so many mistakes* 
such a girl is liable to make. She takes things far too 
seriously altogether. If a man flirted with her, for 
instance, she would take his compliments for gospel;, 
she would consider the most commonplace attentions — 
attentions no other girl would think of twice— were 
proofs of love, and then— and then— when at last her 
eyes were opened, I’m afraid it would break the poor 
child’s heart.” 

“ 1 wonder, oh, I wonder,” s lid she to herself, , 
“ whether Maurice has taken the hint I He must 
be very stupid if he doesn’t see what I mean: ,And he 
doesn’t look stupid. Why can’t he say something to- 
let me know ? " ' v: 

. But Annette’s curiosity was , doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The young man betrayed no kind of emotion 
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could niaxics of special interest in bis tone, 
nor, on the other )iand, did he appear to shrink from 
the subject. 

We needn*t forecast evil. Miss Wingate seems< 
as you iky, to enjoy life very, thoroughly at present, so 
let us hope she will go on doing so.’’ 

At dinner Hubert asked the waiter how far it was to 
the Feldberg. Two hours and a half each way, replied 
he. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

, A MOUNTAIN WALK. 

At the last moment Veronica announced her intention 
of bearing Annette company at home, so the party of 
climbers was. reduced to four. They divided, by 
natural selection, into two couples. All. along the 
margin of the Titisee, then through meadows studded 
with gay flowers, under scattered pines, and up a long 
'Valley, they walked at a good pace, the mountain they 
were aiming for being invisible behind nearer hills. 
At lalt, after about an hour’s walk, they caught sight 
of it, a blue phantom in the dim distance, and their 
hearts sank within them. 

“ Oh ! why did we put our faith in waiters ? ” said 
•Cicely. 

“Never despair,” said Maurice. “It looks further 
off than it is. Anyway, wc wbn’t give in now, and go 
home beaten.” 

Hubert and Mr. Loraine groaned, but submitted ; 
and the other two once more took the lead, pressing 
jjallantly forward up a steep road, with pines to right 
and pines to left. The woodcutter had been at work 
here, and having achieved a laborious mile or two, 
they sat down to rest on a fallen tree. After a short 
silence — 

“Is the Black Forest as beautiful as you ex- 
pected, Miss Wingate ? Has this been a happy 
week ? ” 

. “ Oh, it is far more beautiful, far more wonderful 
altogether, and more mysterious. IVe always been so 
fond of woods since I was a little cliild. In summer, 
I suppose, everybody likes woods more or less ; but I 
always loved the delicious damp smell of the fallen 
leaves, in winter even.” 

“ I’m glad you’re not disappointed.” 

“Just at first, I did feel very much disappointed. I 
remember laying to Veronica Curteis that first night 
at Baden-Baden — oh dear ! how long ago it seems 
now-— I complained how hard it was I had not visited 
these lovely places when T was still almost a child, 
when my mind was still full of romance and poetry, 
and she laughed at me she said these things were ail 
nonsense, and I’d better not try to feel romantic any 
more. Td struggled very hard on. the Rhine, all in 
vain, to get up a proper interest in the ruined castles, 
so I was dreadfully afraid Veronica was right — that I 
had really lost all power of feeling poetical ; but since 
we’ve been in the Forest it’s all come back again. I 
don’t know how or why, but it has. I have enjoyed 
myself so much.” 


“ Now you’ll begin to make fun of me, as you 
last Sunday, for being a romantic person.” ' • ^ 

“No, I won’t, ril be magnanimous, and abstaixk’ 
1 don’t feel at all like making fun of you^this afternoon.’^ 

Hubert and Mr. Loraine came up. They had by this 
time begun to grumble not a little about the length of 
the way, and even hinted at turning back — an incipient 
mutiny which Maurice suppressed with good-humoured 
determinatio/i. 

“ We won’t be done out of this walk— almost oulr 
last walk in the Forest,” he said to Cicely by way of 
aside. 

So they went on again, Hubert and his friend 
solacing their souls with sundry lamentations. 

“ Thank ’goodness 1 said Hubert at last, “ tl>is is 
the hotel on the summit.” 

“No such *thing. Look how the ground rises 
behind. Besides, there is no hotel on the Feldberg.” 

“ It’s the end of the driving road,” said Maurice. 

“ And that’s quite good enough for me,” said Hubert, 
joyfully. “ We’ve done our duty— more than our duty. 
WeVe walked three hours. I vote we have some coffee 
and go down again. The summit’s all in the ''iouds ; 
it would be lunacy to drag ourselves up there, not to 
see anything— there’s nothing to see — Ix't only to say 
we’d done it.” 

“Is it a great deal further to the real Feldberg?’* 
said Cicely. 

“ Half an hour. Shall we leave them to their coffee ’ 
We shall be back again by the time they’ve finished it 
aqd smoked their German cigars.” 

So up into the clouds they went, and, when 
at last they reached the solitary tower on the 
summit, the vapours so far divided as to reveal a 
vague and momentary, but delightfully suggestive, 
panorama of hill and dale, here dark with wood, there 
lighted up by a gleam of sunlight. 

“ I’m afraid this is* all we are going to see to-day,” 
said Maurice, 

There was nothing to be done but go down again. 
Oh ! how cold and damp the wind was. Cicely’s 
gloveless hands were almost numb, in spite of the 
steep climb. 

“Are you really so cold?” said her companion. 
“ Is it possible ? ” And he dived into his own pocket 
for a pair of gloves. 

“ They smell rather strongly of tobacco,” he said, 
apologetically, “but I do wish you’d put them on, 
I don’t like you to feel so cold.” 

Cicely stood still submissively to have them pulled 
on. It was nice to be taken care of like this ; and as 
he stood close beside her, and she felt the touch of his 
strong fingers, the same feeling which, at the Freiburg 
waterfall, had been so new and wonderful, came over 
her again. She had never had any experience, had 
never known what a lover was like ; but it must be 
like Ms, 

They joined Hubert and Frank Loraine at the little 
inn, and all four turned homeward together. They 
were below the clouds now', and, as the sun drew near 
its setting, the vapours began to disperse. Overhead, 
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CICELY STOOD STILL SUBMISSIVELY TO HAVE THEM 
PULLED ON ” (/. 2l). 

clouds (good omen for the morrow) ; lower down, 
towards the west, the azure changed to an opaline 
white, which became a burning flame-colour on the 
horizon. 

“ I don^t think Veronica could paint those wonderful 
colours,” said Cicely, “and J’m sure no one could 
describe them, or even And names for all these lints. 
Red, blue, purple ! Such words as those are quite 
inadequate for those crystalline changing lights,” 

“Yes, our names for colour are very crude still. 
Perhaps we shall improve them some day. But some 
of the best things in life are things we can’t exactly 
give names to, aren’t they ? ” 

Cicely could not answer. Love was creating for 
her a new heaven and a new earth. 

. The sun dropped lower, gradually the celestial 
glories faded, and it became evident they could not 
reach the hotel before dark. 

“ Tell me one of the Black Forest legends that you 
are so great in. I feel just in the mood for believing 
them,” said Maurice. 

Cicely was equally in the mood for telling them. 
She felt lifted up above her old common self ; the hills 
and valleys around were no common soil, but places 
where all wonderful, beautiful things were possible. 

" I remember two young lovers 
In a golden dre.im ** — 

Those lines cam^ to her mind whenever, in time to 
come, she remembered that night. ^ 

So she went on to tell how Kuno of* Stein, on the 


eve of departing for the 
Crusade, took leave of 
young wife, divid- 
' ing with her a golden 

■■•"^^%// //^^ ^ ring. If he dicf'not re- 

T ^1' ' within seven years 

- : ' - '"'h > " ^ she was to conclude that 

P he was dead, and hold 

herself free to marry 
again. Well, he was 
taken prisoner, and thrown 
into a dungeon. When 
the seven years were 
almost passed, a stranger 
stood one night by his 
pillow, and asked him whether he wished 
to see his home again. The knight was 
about to answer “yes” with joy, when 
the mysterious visitant added that he 
must annex one condition to the favour 
he was about to grant. The knigh| must 
set his mark to a document binding him, 
in case he fell asleep on the journey, to 
become the property of the stranger body and soul ; 
but— said the arch-enemy, for of course it was none 
other— as the journey would only occupy a few hours, 
the compact was but a matter of form. “ And,” he 
continued, “ it is a question of now or never ; for 
shouldst thou delay a single day, thou woiildst find 
thy lady-love the bride of another man.” 

Under these circumstances, Kuno hesitated no 
longer. He drew a few drops of blood from his arm^ 
made his rude cross on the parchment ; then, in an 
instant, he beheld at his side a lion ready to carry him 
home to Swabia. 

He mounted, and the beast rose into the air. His 
dungeon, the mosques and minarets of the Syrian town, 
grew smaller and smaller. Over ‘land and sea they 
flew, but long before they were half-way the knight 
found himself growing strangdy drowsy. He rubbed 
bis eyes, reminded himself of the terrible stake he was 
playing for — all in vain. In another instant he would 
have lost consciousness, when a sudden pain in his 
arm roused him, and, looking up, he saw a white 
falcon pecking at him. On went the lion, and every 
time sleep threatened to overpower Kuno the falcon 
pecked, till, just as day was breaking, he saw, thousands 
of feet below him, the well-known Black Forest hills. 
The perilous voyage was almost over, but, in the midst 
of his exultation, some mysterious influence weighed 
down his eyelids once more, and this time it was only 
by the greatest exertions that the friendly bird suc- 
ceeded in rousing him. As the sun rose over the 
horizon behind hhn the lion touched earth at the 
gates of his own castle of Stein, and he was safe. 

Then a neVv fear came upon him. What should he 
find within those gates ? A serving-man came to the 
door, and bade the haggard, queer-looking foreigner 
begone. “ We want no beggars here,” said he, “ oa 
our mistress’s wedding-day.” And so indeed it was.. 
*Sorely against her will, the beautiful lady of Stein was 
that day to be forced into matrimony with her lord’s 
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cousin, a man she had always detested. The beggar- 
man insisted on an audience with the lady ; and there 
surely must have been something in his eye “ which 
bowed the will ” of the serving-man, for he went and 
told the lady. She came to the door, and offered the 
stranger from the East a cup of wine. 

“ Out pr the cup he drank the wine, 

And into the epp he dropped the ring,*’ 

like young Hynd Horn in the Border Ballad. The rest 
needs not to be told. Henceforth the Castle of Stein 
became the Castle of Falkenstein. 

Cicely gave the story at considerable length and 
with picturesque detail, beguiling so much of the long 
road that they had almost got down to the lake 
when she ended. 

Kuno’s castle was only a few miles from here,” 
said Cicely, after a brief interval. “ What would you 
have done in his place ? Would you have accepted 
the devil’s terms ? ” 

I’d have taken the risk, and trusted to my power 
of fighting off sleep.” 

In after days Cicely never could account to herself 
for the intense significance these few words held for 
her. As Maurice spoke, a conviction flashed through 
her like an electric shock that he was thinking of her- 
self — that she was the woman he was willing to . risk 
everything for rather than lose. She could not, dared 
not, reply. 

It had not been very lively at the hotel that long 
Sunday afternoon. When the lamps were lighted in 
the little drawing-roonf, and the two women were alone, 
Annette's longing for sympathy and for a listener over- 
came the prudent reticence which she had been en- 
forcing upon herself for the last seven hours. 

“ Do put down that book, and let’s talk,” said she, 
raising herself on the sofa, where she had been vainly 
trying to take a nap. 

Veronica laid down her German novel with an 
air of resignation. She did not feel bound to start 
a conversation ; she sat perfectly still, waiting for 
Annette to begin. 

“ I shouldn’t at all wonder if to-day’s walk has 
been an eventful walk for dear Cicely.” 

Annette looked sharply at Veronica, who, however, 
instead of rising to the bait, replied by a common- 
place remark about the coldness of the evening. 

“ Cicely and Maurice seem to get on together un- 
commonly well, don’t they ?” persisted Annette. 

*‘Oh yes — quite,” responded Veronica, picking up 
her book again, and turning over the pages in a casual 
fashion, as though to intimate that she attached no 
importance whatever to these insinuations. But 
Annette was not to be so easily discouraged. 

“ I’ve sometimes thought, don’t you know ? it went 
further than mere liking.” 

“ I never pay much attention to that kind of thing. 
Where’s the use of troubling one’s head about what in 
nine cases out of ten turns out the merest trifling ? ” 

“ Cicely never trifles. Fancy Cicely flirting ! And 
I shouldn’t wonder if things came to a point this 
very day. That’s why I wouldn’t let Hubert give up 


the Feldberg: that’s why I made him go off 
leave me all alone.” ^ <; 

Annette had a sense that the interests of justteO - 
required compensation for this piece of self-sacrifice, : 

Miss Curteis looked at her gravely, waiting, ap- 
parently, to hear more. ' 

“ 1 have reason to think Maurice meant to say 
something to Cicely this afternoon.” 

“The thing sounds more serious than I supposed,” 
thought Veronica. “ I should like to know exactly 
what she means. I must get to the bottom of this.” 

So, abandoning her ro/c of sceptical indifference^ 
she said — 

“ Tm not in Cicely’s confidence, still less in Mr. 
(2u in ton’s, but if you have reason to think ” 

“ Yes, I /lave reason to think. Cicely’s state of 
mind is as cl^ar as day; you must have noticed 
it. Haven’t you, now ? ” 

“ I’ve sometimes thought she was rather pre-occu- 
pied.” 

“ She’s very far gone,” said Annette, with emphasis. 

“But about Mr. Quinton? Has he confided his 
attachment (us books say) to you ?” 

“ Not in so many words, but I thought it only right 
to give him a hint of Cicely’s feelings. Poor dear 
girl ! it’s her first love affair— and her last, probably 
-and I was determined it shouldn’t fall through if 
I could help it. I was sure that if he knew she cared 
for him, don’t you know? it would bring him to the 
point,” 

“ When a man’s close to the precipice, the slightest 
push will send him to the bottom.” 

“ I’m so glad you see the thing in the same light. 
Now you understand what I wanted to do. Of course 
this kind of thing needs a great deal of tact and 
management ; I knew that, but I resolved to do my 
little best. Well, he was alone in the garden before 
lunch, and I ran out to him just as I was, without 
my hat. I was so afraid of losing the opportunity, 
and I began in a roundabout way about the Forest, 
anti then cunningly worked the conversation round 
to Cicely.' I sa/tf nothings of course, but I think I let 
drop things that would help him to find out the truth 
for himself.* I made him understand, I feel sure.”» 

“ You made him understand that Cicely had fallen 
in love with him ?” 

“Well, if he didn’t understand, he must be such 
a fool that she’s well rid of him. But. he did— his 
face showed it.” 

Annette’s imagination had consideralJly outrun her • 
memory during the solitary hours of that afternoon. 

“ And did he give any information about his own 
feelings in return ? ” 

“No,” said Annette, hesitating somewhat. “Not 
in so manywords.” Then she added, more cheerfully, 

“ But there was no reason Why he should. I asked no 
questions.” 

Before Veronica could reply the door was opened, 
and Cicely wj^lkcd in. There was a vivid colour in the 
girl’s cheeks, a light in her eyes, and something like, yet 
unlike, a smile on her lips, which to her sister-in-law’s 
scrutiny looked eminently hopeful. Hubert followedi 
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anathematising the waiter wha had misled them 46 • 
shamefully in the matter of distances; thfen came 
Maurice, betraying no outward si^s of violent emotion 
-^only Annette thought she noticed that both he and 
Cicely were unusually silent at. supper-time. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

Maurice and Frank Loraine joined the party in the 
hotel garden at St. Blasien on Monday afternoon. 

Our last day in the Black Forest,” said Cicely, 
We must make the most of it.” 

And then she felt horribly ashamed of herself, as it 
struck her that the words might be taken by Maurice 
to bear a meaning which she had never intended. 

Perhaps he recognised fulness of their possible 
significance, for he answered emphatically— 

^ “ We w/7/ make the most of it.” 

|;And he looked at Cicely with an expression she 
forgot. * 

“But why should it be the last day ?” he went on. 
" “ Can’t you persuade your brother to stay longer? St. 
Blasien*s a first-rate centre for excursions. Try, Miss 
Wingate. How can we make him see what seems 
so' very clear to us-r*that we ought to stay here about 
another week ? ” 

“ Better attack Annette.” 

' “A very wise suggestion ! And in the meantime, 
•don’t you think we might have a walk — now, 
•directly . * 

“But you’ve had such a long walk already; you 
started so early this morning,” 

“ What do you think we started so early for ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Cicely. 

“ Why, of course, because 1 wanted to get here early 
this afternoon. And why do you suppose I was so 
anxious to get here early this afternoon ?” 

“In order to take another walk ? ” 

“ Yes. I wanted this last walk with you.” 

Cicely was not ingenious or self-possessed, enough to 
invent an easy, natural reply to this speech. At last 
she said— 

“ But I should think you must be tired ? ” ’ 

“ Tired ! ” said Maurice scornfully. 

Under the conditions of modern civilisation, men no 
longer win wives by fighting for them ; but physical 
strength, or endurance, or prowess in a man still finds 
its way strai^t to a woman’s heart, and Cicely felt a 
thrill of pleasure in the fact that her lover could walk 
all day “ without turning a hair.” 

“ But Mr. Loraine looked very hot when he came in. 
And Annette doesn’t care about long walks.” 

“ If the others are too lazy, you and I can go alone, 
can’t we? Because thereils something I want to tell 
you.’* • ' . 

‘^Let’si see whether the others won’t go,” said 
Cicely, rather nervously. 

Maurice got up, and followed Annehe across the 
garden. 

“ Let’s walk up to Hochenschwand,” hetaid. “ It’s a 


village on the hills, have* a 

view of the ^ps oti fine days.” , . 

“By all means/’ replied Annttte, with the utmost 
alacrity. 

And just as the girls were going upstairs fpr their 
parasols) Annette caught Veronica, ivbisperihg in urgent 
accents— , . 

“Do contrive to leave. Cicely and Maurice alone 
together. This may be the last chance,” 

“All right,” said Veronica. 

She entered the room where Cicely, with eager eyes 
and trembling hands, was putting two or three finish- 
ing touches to her toilet, Shutting wlie door, she 
said— 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Cicely,” 

“ Oh, but I must. They're all waiting for us in the 
garden.” 

“Let them wait ; it wont hurt them. You’ve got 
to listen to something Tm going to say to you, Cicely 
— something you ought to know.” 

“WeU?” 

“ I should be a very treacherous friend if I didn’t 
tell you a secret which I happefl to have found out. 
You’ve been made the victim of one of those stupid 
plots which— well, which* are so dear to people of a . 
certain type.” 

“I don’t understand,” faltered Cicely, turning white, 
however. 

, “Mrs. Wingate is a bom match-maker, and has 
set her heart all along, as you know, on making a 
marriage between Mr. Quinton and yourself. Last 
night, while you were out, she told me it was plain you 
were in love with him. Forgive me, Cicely ; hurt- 
ing you, I know, but the thing’s got to be told, and I 
want to say it as briefly and plainly as I can. As for 
his feelings, she confessed she knew nothing about 
them ; but she had thought it her duty to give him a 
* very broad hint of yours, this being probablj^ your 
single chance of matrimony.” 

“How could she?-~how dare she?” cried Cicely 
fiercely. ^ “ I could never have believed any woman 
would do such a thing ! And now, perhaps— 
oh!” 

It was a cry of pain. Cicely sank down on her 
bed, “struck all of a heap”— to use a vulgar expression. 

, Her world was crumbling away under her ; She felt 
lost and bewildered. 

“When? ’’she said. 

“ Oh, yesterday morning.” 

“ Yesterday morning ? ” repeated Cicely. 

Was this, then, the true significance of things? How 
she had been deluding herself ! Her wonderful new 
joy was turning into dust, and dust that left the bitter- 
est of tastes in the mouth. Was it disappointment she 
felt, or a curious numbness ? 

“ Are you sure, Veronica ?” she said, with a helpless 
appealing look. 

“ You don’t suppose, I’d invent such a story? No>s 
look here, my dear girl, 1 knew it would vex you-r-re/tz 
va sansMre--Am you’d rather know the truth, wouldn’t 
you ? You’re not the woman to submit to be , thrown 
at a man by, kiad relations who want to see * poor de^ 
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Cicely *— as Mrs. Wingate calls you— married, at all 
costs and by any: means ? '* 

It is right for me to know it, of course,” replied 
Cicely rather faintly. 

* I could never have forgiven myself if l*d allowed 
you to go and engage yourself perhaps to this man, 
and then find out when it was too late that the offer 
had been made under a kind of compulsion. * It’s not 
too late already, is it, Sis ? ” 

“ No,” said the girl, plucking up a momentary spirit 
from despair, “ certainly not. He has never, made 


affair in her life—how could she have supposedcJtbil 
this man had been seized in seven days with a sura^ 
passion for her plain face and abrupt manners ^ 
had talked to her, laughed at her, had been alternate/ 
teasing and polite, and on the strength of this she' had 
given him her heart. <■ 

She went over the little words and incidents which 
had changed all heaven and earth to her — went over 
them for the hundredth time, from a new point bf 
view. He had given her a few wild flowers, saved hbr 
from falling on a slippery path, talked prettily about 
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me an offer, never thought of such a thing, that I 
know of.” 

“I hope Tve said enough,” thought Veronica. “I 
hope Tve made her understand the full enormity of 
the case. Tm sorry* for her ; this is an unpleasant 
position to be placed in ; but if she has a spark of 
pride, she’ll let Maurice Quinton know that women 
are not always ready to come down at a touch, like 
Tipe fruit.’* 

Cicely remained half-sitting, half-lying, on her bed, 
with her face turned away. How could she have been 
such a fool?— rshe, a woman of five and twenty, on 
Avhom no man had ever yet bestowed a second glance, 
* who had never had the shadow of a shade of a love 


men protecting women, lent her his gloves, and pro - 
fessed himself ready to run all risks rattier than lose a 
wife ; this was all — no more than any man might say 
and do to any girl he chanced to be thrown with. ' 

‘‘ I think we ought to go down now,” said Veronica 
at last, 

“ I don’t feel like going,” said poor Cicely. “ I feel 
so dreadfully ashamed 1 couldn’t fiice them all.” 

** Come, Cicely, pluck up courage ! Have you nc 
pride ? Don’t you want to assert your independence i 
Don’t you care to show Maurice Quinton what you’re 
made of? Perhaps he thinks you put up Mrs. Win- 
gate to telling him your secrets, yndeceivt him 
Don’t let the man aespise you.” 
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garden tree! The sun still threw its strong lights and 
deep shadows over the ground ; the precipitous woods 
still rose abruptly^ on either side of the valley, with 
their suggestion of charming zig-zag walks ; but to 
Cicely all nature had passed under eclipse. Her eye 
had followed those paths an hour ago, as they drove 
. down to St. Blasien, with imaginations of two lovers 
wandering along their delicious shades. An hour ago 
she had still been dreaming ; now she was awake. 

Maurice noticed that the colour was gone from her 
face, the elasticity from her gait. Was she ill ? She 
clung to Veronica, kept close by her side, as they went 
up the steep Hdchenschwand road. He walked on the 
other side of Cicely, and made several vain attempts 
at conversation. He became more and more certain 
that something was the matter. 

•Cicely’s method of displaying maidenly indifference 
was certainly a crude one. Many a girl with half her 
brains could have played the game better ; unfortu- 
nately, with Cicely this was no game, but deadly 
earnest. Nevertheless, if her behaviour was not 
successful in impressing Maurice with the desired 
sense of airy disdain, it did succeed in puzzling him ; 
he knew not what to attribute it to, 

“ Look here, Miss Wingate,” he said suddenly, “it’s 
very hot walking, and you look tired. Sit down on 
this bank, and rest a few minutes. Or shall you and 
I walk back to the hotel \ That would be the wiser 
plan, wouldn’t it, Miss Curteis ? ” 

“No, no, I’m not tjied,” cried Cicely nervously. “We 
mustn’t miss this wonderful view.” 

It was not a ver^ lively expedition for any of those 
concerned, except Hubert and Frank Loraine, who, 
having nothing weighing on their spirits, exulted to 
their hearts’ content in the splendid panorama from 
the hill-top, the white peaks of the Oberland far, far 
away, like clouds on the sky-line. 

“Wiat little things they look from here,” said 
Maurice, “those vast regions of snow-field and glacier! 
Now, Miss Wingate, set your imagination to work ! 
Conjure up .all the mysteries of the high Alps ! ” 

Cicely smiled a bleak little smile. What were the 
high Alps to her ? 

Then they all went up to the roof of an hotel, whence 
they could gaze into Switzerland through a big tele- 
scope. Cicely got very sick of the whole business. 
She couldn’t near this standing about and doing 
nothing ; she longed to walk quickly, to exert herself 
in some way. As they descended the hill again, 
Maurice made two or three efforts to detach her from 
Veronica, each time unsuccessfully. Annette saw, and 
fumed impatiently. She thought it was Veronica’s 
fault. 

“ I wish,” said she inwardly, “ I hadn’t confided in 
that aesthetic woman. I might have known no good 
could come of those dingy greens and yellows.” 

A trifling incident brought matters to a crisis. 
Cicely’s boot-I.'Ke came loose— as it had a^bad habit of 
doing. She stooped to adjust it, and Veronicji, who 


lace went into a knot which needed disentanglement, 
and the more she tugged at it th^* more hopeless 
it became. How unkind of Veronica to leave her! 
She was already out of sight round the corner of the 
wood. The tears rose; Cicely in some ways was 
very childish. 

“ Do let me help you,” said a persuasive voice ; and 
she could not prevent him from kneeling down on the 
grass and setting to work at the refractory lace. Per- 
haps he was not so rapid as he might have been ; 
at all events, by the time the boot was. properly 
fastened the rest of the party were quite out of reach. 
Cicely hastened forward as if to overtake them. 

“7'his is our last walk in the Black Forest,” said 
Maurice ; “ why should we be in a hurry to bring 
pleasant things to an end ? ” 

She did not answer — could not have answered 
without a sob in her voice. 

“ I wish I could believe the last week had beeni 
as much to you as it has been to me.” 

Ob, it was hard on the poor girl ! If things hadi 
been all otl^r than they were, how musically those 
words would have sounded in her c ; but she knew 
better now, having learned the true interpretation 
of things. 

“ Yes, it has been extremely pleasant ” she said 
with an effort, toying with a sprig of fir she bad 
pulled. 

‘‘There’s something wrong,” he said, stooping and 
looking at her face. “ Do tell me— you must tell me 
—what it is. Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ You’re tired. You walked too far yesterday. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

“ No, thank you ; only I want to get on and Join 
the others.” 

“But I can’t bear to see you like this, and not 
know the reason.” 

“It’s nothing that concerns you— I mean it makes- 
no difference to you; so please don’t mind about it. 
It’s a private trouble, entirely personal to myself.” 

“ I can’t help minding about it. I can’t help mind- 
ing about everything that troubles you.” 

His tone thrilled her^ she could not help it, though 
she knew it did not mean what it seemed to mean, for 
Cicely thought she understood. Annette had revealed 
her shameful secret, and, therefore, out of pity or 
honour, he was going to ask her to marry him. And 
he was doing the thing very deftly and prettily, making 
the best of it, since it had to be done. 

“ Let’s go on,” she said. 

“ No, we won’t go on. We’ll sit down here, and 
have this thing out.” 

Cicely thought of Kuno of Stein, and the power 
in his eye “that bowed the will,” for there was some- 
thing in Maurice likewise that bowed her wfill, and the 
little imperiousness in his manner fascinated her. But 
•she would not yield. She turned and walked on^ 
quickly. He caught her hand. 
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tisitii to ihe. i have something to say to you 
itliai ^ives me a right to be listened to.^ 

** I don’t want— I mean— I think I had rather not 
stop knd talk now" 

“ Do you know what it is ? " 

► “ No ; how can I ?" 

“ Then why won’t you stop and hear it ? Are you 
angry with me ? Have I done anything to o(!end 
you ? " 

“ Not in the least." 

“ But something has come between us. Come, 
what is it ? ” 

“ Nothing." 

“ Remember, you never say anything to mislead. 
Aren’t you misleading me now, when you say 
‘ nothing ’ ? " 

“ I mean you’ve done nothing to vex me in any 
way." 

“ Then, why are you so cold ? You seem as if you 
didn’t want to be with me, or to talk to me." 

“ I have nothing particular to say just now. One 
doesn’t always want to talk." 

“ But I /tave something particular to say to you. 
Miss Wingate," said the young man desperately. 

Won’t you let me say 

“ Certainly, if you like," said Cicely, in what she 
intended to be a very lofty tone. 

“ I want to ask you to love me, Cicely " 

“ Ah, he doesn’t say he loves thought 

she. 

“ You haven’t seen a great deal of me yet, I know ; 
but if the time has been long enough for me to 
learn to love you, I hope- perhaps— it may have been 
long enough for you to care for me." 

‘‘//'—that’s all," thought Cicely. “How clever he 
is at evasions ! It’s just the same kind of thing he 
said about those forget-me-nots ! He iv^iver says he 
loves me, and yet he says something th.it sounds 
very like it. Thank Heaven ! 1 know better than to 
be deceived this time." 

“You needn’t say any more, Mr. Quinton. I under- 
stand what you mean, I suppose, and now I want you 
to understand what 1 mc«n. And, first of all, I ought 
to thank you for the honour you’ve done me, and 
all that kind of thing. We’ll take that for granted. 
And as for the other thing— what you said .about love 
— that sounds very pretty, and of course wc poor 
women ought to be very grateful to any man who 
mentions the word love, and offers to find us a home, 
and give us his name, and nil that. But there arc some 
women who don’t believe in that kind of thing, who 
can stand by themselves, and don’t need to be taken 
care of ; and I’m one of them. So I thank you again ; 
and I’ve liked you very much, and we’ve had a very 
nice time together, but that’s all." 

This incoherent tirade took Maurice altogether 
aback. He had been by no means certain of the 
reply his offer might draw forth ; he was also con- 
scious that the offer had been very ill made : some- 
how he had been driven into a corner, and had 
mismanaged his declaration. But, after all, what 
did that matter ? Cicely knew he loved her, and flung 


the love back in his race as if it hdd 
He was bilierly hurt and mortifi^. ^ 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Wingate,” he saitl^ ^ 
sudden coolness. “ I won’t trouble you with useleli 
remonstrances. Perhaps, under the circumstances, w 
. And better rejoin the others now." 

They walked on quickly, without exchanging anothe 
word. Cicely’s indignation at Maurice’s equivocation: 
as she called them, evaporated long before they gc 
back to the hotel, giving place to an intense achin 
pain, which made her long to be alone and cry he 
hearc out.- '1‘he distance seemed endless. Annctt 
loitered so, and the suo was so bright and the countr 
so beautiful, and it all made her misery harder t 
bear. The tears kept welling up to her eyes, but sh 
must not allow them to overflow— not yet, till sh 
could be alone. Oh ! how hard it was to keep up 
smiling face all along the side uf.the merry dancin 
stream, and across the bridge, and through the hot« 
garden. As soon as they reached the door sh 
hastened up the steps and along the corridor, fle^ 
upstairs, and locked herself into her own room. 

At last ! Now she could taste the luxury of grie 
She longed to sob aloud ; only Annette’s room wa 

next door, and she might be heard. She threw hei 

self down on the polished parquet floor, and stuffe 
her handkerchief into her mouth to stifle her sobi 
The pain cut like a knife ; it was, like physical agon> 
too sharp to bear. She could not remain still ; s|^ 
almost rolled upon the ground in her abandonment c 
grief. Then she got up, and walked up and down th 
room, muttering under her breath — 

“ I thought he loved mo ! I thoiiglit he loved me 

And it was all false. He never cared for me. An 

now he thinks 1 never cared for him. Oh, Maurice 
if it had been all true, bow happy—how happy I migl 
be now— the happiest woman in all the world ! Oh 
how shall I endure this pain how can I go on living 
how can I ever get through an hour of it - two houi 
-—the long night - all the rest of my life ? Oh, I wis 
I was dead I I wish I had never seen the Blac 
Forest I ’’ 

Then she flung herself on her bed, and sobbe 
again. 

She remained upstairs on the plea of hcadachc- 
a truthful plea enough, for eyes smarted and hea 
ached pretty severely iifter her violent fit of cryin 
She managed, with strong self-compulsion, to writ 
two home letters and mend a hole in a stocking 
then, when it began to grow dusk, she went to th 
window. Just below', her rejected lover was walkin 
up and down by himself. 

Cicely would have given worlds for the power ( 
reading his thoughts. Suppose — it was a fcarfi 

supposition, but just suppose — she had made 
mistake ! 

Then she began to consider that she owed hit 
some kind of atonement for the discourteous mod 
in which she had rcccivc<l his proposal. And, wit 
fear and trembling, she stoic down into the shad 
alleys that smelled so sweet in the falling dew. M 
Loraine w'as discoursing with Annette in an arbou 
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Hubert, smoking his pipe hard by. Veronica was 
sitting outside, too. 

What was her best course ? Should she go and find 
Maurice, and say— what ? Should she join herself to 
rhe main body of the party ? That would be no use. 
So, like an uneasy spirit, she hovered about in the 
darkness till they all vanished. 

Then she went in too, and went to bed, but not to 
sleep. She kept.her candle burning, and read through 
two whole volumes of a Tauchnitz novel, only falling 
' into a short slumber after daylight. The consequence 
' was that she slept much later than usual ; it was eight / 
o^clock when she opened her eyes. 

There is always a cheering quality about the morn- 
ing light and the cold bath. The pain of yesterday 
seemed to have become a degree more bearable, or at 
least to have caught a tinge of hope from the dawning 
day. Who knows what a new day may bring forth ? 

So it seemed worth while to dress herself with care ; 
and.it was with a beating heart that she walked into 
.tbjjf garden, where they were going to have breakfast 
this last morning. The clock struck half-past 
•eight. 

The table was spread under a trellis— spread for 
four only. Hubert strolled up. 

“ Oh, Cicely ! the others have gone ; they wanted to 
make an early start, so we said good-bye over-night. 
They asked to be remembered to you.’! 

An hour later Cicely was strapping her portmanteau; 
ithe horses, with their jingling bells, were standing at 
the hotel door. She cast one last lingering gaze round 
the room whose every detaif had burned itself into her 
soul during the eternity (so she phrased it to herself) 
that she had lived through since yesterday afternoon, 
the uncarpeted floor, the two small white beds, one on 
^cither side of the door, the round table. Just so, she 
thought, a departed spirit must look back on the scene 
of its mortal sickness and last agony. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

THE SCENE SHIFTS. 

The scene shifts from green pine- woods, with the breath 
of summer blowing through them, to a very habitable 
and entirely fin de sihie drawing-room — a place made 
pleasant by a hot fire, shaded lamps, a tableful of hot- 
house plants, very luxurious seats, art chintzes, and 
last, but not least, by our pretty Annette herself, who, 
in a costume cunningly contrived to harmonise with 
the colouring of the room, is screening her complexion 
from the blaze with a Japanese fan. Her sister Nora 
is playing lively music on the piano, under cover of 
which Mrs. Wingate can talk*as confidentially as she 
likes to Cicely. 

“ Well, dear, it’s very nice to see you at Crowbridge 
once more. How fast the time has flown since we 
parted on the King’s Cross platform that scorching 
hot day ! 1 can hardly believe it is six months ago.’’ 

“Yes, six months,” said Cicely. “To-morrow is 
Christmas Eve.” 

“ That was a delightful tour. By the yay, you’ve 
not asked after your old admirer yet,” 
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“Then I’d better do so now/’ responded the jg^rl, 
determined to betray no teU-tale embarrassment. 

“ Oh, he hasn’t broken his heart incurably^ we find. 
What do you say, Nora ? The naughty girl doesn’t 
ch(^se to hear me.” 

Cicely was conscious of a horrible stupid paih at her 
heart Who knows what vague and varied imagina- 
tions had crossed and re-crossed her mind since she 
accepted that kind invitation to spend Christmas at 
Crowbridge 1 

“Is he Nora’s admirer by this time, then?” she 
forced herself to inquire. 

“Nora’s spoiled, tha^t’s the truth; gets more 
admiration than’s good for her, mischievous puss ! ” 

“ I suppose you see a great deal of him, then ? ” 

“Well, of course Nora goes out constantly, and she 
meet? him at various liouses. But I do hope, dear,” 
added Annette, with a sudden access of real anxiety — 
“ 1 do hope you haven’t repented your refusal— now, 
when it’s too late? I warned you it would be so, 
didn’t I?” 

“ No, I don’t repent,” said Cicely quietly. “ But I 
liked him very much as a friend, so naturally I shall 
always take an interest in him.” 

“ I’m afraid it is too late now,” Annette went on 
apologetically, taking no notice of Cicely’s last speech. 
“You see, we asked him here two or three times ; he 
was so pleasant in the Black Forest, and we wanted 
to keep up the friendship. And Nora’s such a lively 
girl, she can’t help being attractive ; it’s her nature, 
don’t you know ? ” 

Black-haired Nora ceased her chords, and came 
dancing up to the fire. Cicely fixed on her an intense 
scrutinisinggaze. 7'his, then, was the manner of woman 
Maurice Quinton selected when Jeft to choose for 
himself ! •* . 

“ And what are you two talking about ? Secrets ? ” 

“We were talking about Maurice Quinton,” said 
Annette. 

“You must know, he’s a great friend of mine,” said 
Nora, from whom Annette had discreetly hidden the 
affair in the Black Forest, “By the way, this is his 
pin. He lent it me to fasten my cloak the other night, 
coming home from the Hawtreys’. I tell Maurice I’m 
going to keep it. It serves admirably to hold my 
flowers in place.” 

Cicely nearly turned sick, remembering another 
evening long ago, far away, when he whom this young 
lady spoke of so glibly by his Christian name had lent 
her his gloves, and she had thought that polite atten- 
tion reason good for calling him (to her own heart) her 
lover. She knew better now. It was just his way, 
evidently. She was well rid of him. But it did seem 
cruel to have her holiest recollections vulgarised thus ; 
it made her feel poorer. 

Oh, how weak she had been ! Out of the memories 
of those summer days she hadmade a kind of religion, 
but such hero-worship was at "^an end from this 
moment, now that the hero could — 

** Re-issue, looks and words from the old mint. 

Pass them again, ^rgetful of the print, 

Imagef and superscription once they bore.” 
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So when Cicely went to her chamber that night, she 
took a prayer-book out of her box, and gave one last 
look at some dry yellow pet^s pressed between the 
pages* Qlobe-flowers they had been once— globe- 
flowers which had remained there ever since ^at 
Sunday at Titisee. They were worth nothing any 
longer ; probably Nora had accepted and flung away 
numerous flowers from the , same* quarter. The 
cherished relics found their way into the flames, and 
Cicely watched them smoulder away with a sense that 
the last thread connecting her with a precious past had 
snapped. 

Christmas Day came, and, as usual, the postman 
brought a multitude of letters and packets for Miss 
Nora Rugely. 

Almost at the bottom of the heap No: a came on 
a long nariow parcel, which 'she held up to public 
view. 

“ Guess what this is 1 ” cried she. 

And, tearing open the packet, Nora brought out to 
the light of day a fan beautifully hand-painted. 

“ What a lucky girl you arc ! ” 3aid Hubert. 

“ I should think I was ! It’s always the way; when 
I particularly want a thing I always get it. I broke 
my feather fan only last week, and was just longing 
for a new one. • What a coincidence 1 ^ 


Nora gazed up into her brother-in-law's 
with charming inability to understand fi^ratfii^J 
language. : ; 

“ I mean that you probably gave someone a hint^ 
that you could do with a new fan.” 

“ Did I ? Really, I don’t remember. Let me see { 
who was I with when it broke? Oh, Maurice I T 
don’t know what you’d call a hint. I said it waS 
all his fault, and 1 couldn’t affords to buy myself 
another.” 

The paper the fan had been wrapped in still Jay 
on the table. 

“ Why don’t you look at the address ? ” Cicely 
suddenly suggested, in tones which vainly strove to 
sound entirely indifferent. “ Someone might know 
the handwriting.'’ 

They all glanced up at her, and, save for her strong 
desire to have the doubt resolved, she wished she had 
not spoken. Hubert picked up the paper. 

“ It’s torn right across, and the postmark’s indistinct ; 
but it certainly might be Crowbridge, mightn’t it, 
Annette ? As for the hand, I should say it was not 
unlike Quinton’s, slightly disguised.” 

Nora spread out the fan, and began to fan herselL 
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“Shall you not try to find out the sender?” said 
‘Cicely. 

“Won’t I, though?’^ 

Cicely picked up her two letters and one Christmas- 
card, and left the room to dress for church. 

“ It’s all over, it’s all ovei^” she kept on saying to 
# herself. “ Why can’t I help thinking about it every 
moment, and regretting it? It never was mine at all, 
-really. I’ve lost4iothing that I ever had.” 

' The very next day there was a party at Mrs. 
Spicer’s, to which Nora was invited, but not Cicely. 
Cicely could not refuse to acknowledge, when Nora 
•came down dressed, that she really looked charming 
in her own particular style. She was in high spirits, 
.and a gay determination to be happy is in itself a 
beauty. 

“ But then,” thought Cicely, “ how easy to look 
'gracious, and smiling, and pleased, when everybody 
likes you.” 

All that evening Cicely’s soul was full to overflowing 

passionate hopeless longing after her lost happiness, 
couldn’t help looking forward with intense, if 
painful, interest to hearing Nora’s report the next 
day. 

“How did you enjoy yourself?” she asked, when 
.Nora languidly entered the dining-room, towards noon. 

“ I enjoyed myself awfully, thanks. And I’^e had 
•such a ‘ do * with Maurice about the fan 1” 

“ Was it from him, then ? ” 

taxed him with it, and he said, ‘What makes 
70U think so?’ ‘ I said, ‘I have my reasons.' 
Then he said, ‘Do you want to know the truth?’ 
And 1 said, ‘Just as you please.’ He said, ‘What 
^•nade you think it came from ine.^’ I said, ‘A little bird 
told me.’ Wc went on like tliat for an awfully long 
'lime, ami at hist he said, ‘ If you really want to find 
•out who it came from, you’ll have to inquire elsewhere.' 
1 don’t believe a word of it, you know.” 

Cicely made no answer. She was wondering 
wherein lay the attraction that Nora’s conversation 
•evidcnily had for all sorts and conditions of men, if 
the witty interchange of repartees just described was a 
fair specimen of it. It'constantly reminded Cicely of 
bread made without salt. 

‘‘What (Xoyon say, Cicely? Why don’t you give an 
opinion? You knew Maurice before 1 did. Am 1 to 
believe him, or not ? Does he always stick to the bare 
truth, or does he tell white lies sometimes ? ” 

“ Of course he’d speak the truth,” Cicely began 
indignantly ; then, as a sudden recollection flashed 
across her, she hesitated, and concluded, rather 
awkwardly, “ At least, 1 hope so.” 

“ Ah ! 1 understand. I thought as much. I know 
he sent that fan, let him deny it as much as he likes.” 

As ill luck— or good luck— would have it, that 
very same evening, just ns the Wingates finished 
dinner, a ring was heard at the front door, and the 
maid announced, “Mr. Quinton.” He was coming to 
“see” Nora, Cicely supposed*; the only dignified part 
open to her was to efface herself, not to seem for one 
moment to imagine that he could have ajjy attention 
to spare for her ; there was nothing for it but to sit 


still, and look on, and smile. By the time he had got 
round to her side of the fire, and held out his hand, she 
had considered all these things, and screwed up her 
resolution to the slicking point. 

“ JVhat cold weather it is ! ” 

This was the brightest, most original, remark that 
occurred to her. 

“Yes, indeed. Not like that hot Sunday when we 
walked to the old castle at Baden.” 

“ 1 shall never imagine the Black Forest as anything 
but a land of sunshine and summer.” 

“ Sunshine and summer ; beauty and romance.” 

Cicely rather wondered why he harked back to these 
recollections, charged as they were with explosives, 
but she was conscious at the same time of a very 
strange and dream-like sensation, as if the clock had 
gone back days, weeks, months, nay, rather, as if 
“ Time had run back and fetched the golden age ” — as 
if they two were once more in the playful beginning of 
their acquaintance, instead of the stale and bitter dregs 
of it. So strong was this feeling that she abandoned 
herself to its spell, and replied in tlie same strain. 

“ Yes ; and haunted castles, and loud waters, and 
wind sweeping through the pines ! ” 

“And white peaks in the distance,” added Maurice 
audaciously. 

Cicely coloured. The young man stood watching 
her face with a curious expression on his own, then 
turned round with a start. Someone had tapped him 
on the shoulder, and there stood imperious Miss Nora, 
looking as captivating as possible in pink. 

“ Have you forgotten to say good-evening to mi\ 
sir?” 

The dream was rudely dispelled : it h^d only lasted 
two minutes ; and Cicely, drawing back quickly, sat 
down in the corner of that most comfortable of sofas, 
which stood at right-angles to the fireplace, appearing 
to absorb herself in a piece of fancy-work, 

“ Did you know 1 saw you this afternoon, Maurice?” 

“No. 1 didn’t see you,” he replied, rather curtly. 

“ / saw you, though,” witli a provoking little toss of 
the head. 

“ Where was 1 ? ” 

“ Ah ! that’s my secret.” 

“ In the village, was 1 ?” 

“ No — not in the village.” 

“ Come, you may as well tell me right out.” 

“No, I won’t tell you. You must guess.” 

“ How am I to guess ? Perhaps you carry fern 
seed in your pocket, and walk invisible,” 

“ What nonsense !” 

** * There are more things in heaven and earthy Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

That’s Shakespeare, so it must be true.” 

“What ore you talking about?” said Nora, who 
had not made a study of English literature. 

“Well, don't you think it would be very amusing 
to be able to go about and see everything without 
being seen ? J’ve often thought it would be con- 
venient.” * 

• “ But you’va never guessed yet. You mus/ guess.” 

Cicely listened ; she could not help listening, could 
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not help curling her lip. Yet why should she despise 
Nora’s silliness, that was worth so much more than 
her own sense, that could lead captive so easily the 
very man for whose love she, “ clever Cicely,” would 
gladly have given twenty years of life ? What good 
had all her learning done her ? Here was she envy- 
ing dark-eyed Nora, who could not recognise the 
most hackneyed quotation from the best known author 
—who would not know Shakespeare wrote, “To be, 
or not to be, that is the question.” Oh dear ! men 
didn’t love women for their book-learning. 

“Well, if you won’t guess you shan’t know. But 
I’ve got another secret th&t concerns you,” Nora con- 
tinued. “ Shall I tell this one } ” 

“ Yes, please, do.” 

“ 1 can only whisper it. I can’t reach up so high 
as your ear ; Tm such a little person. Put down 

your head on a level with my mouth— there on 

the sofa.” 

Naturally, the rest of the remark was lost on Cicely; 
the secret did not prove highly sensational • -at all 
events, Maurice betrayed no emotion. He turned to 
Annette. 

“ Mrs. Wingate, this naughty sister of yours is 
plaguing me with secrets ; she’s a dangerous girl, mid 
requires keeping in order. Command her to play a 
to get her out of harm's way." 


“ I’m sure I don’t want to play,” said Nora, poutin^^? 
Good-natured Annette went to the piano, and struct;;^ 
up a song herself. ' ' 

Cicely sat all alone in the comfortable corner near 
the tire with her embroidery. Hubert read the paper. . 
The couple on the sofa discoursed inaudibly to the 
general public, their whispers broken from time to , 
time by Nora’s ringing laugh. 

“How long has Miss Wingate been here?” Maurice 
inquired. 

“ Oil, she came on Christmas Eve.” 

“ And how long is she going to stay ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Is she going to stay a week ? ” 

“ What makes you so anxious to learn ? 

“ 1 know her very well. We were in the Black 
Forest together.” 

“ Do you like her, then ? ” 

“ Yes, very much. W'e were good friends in 
travelling.” 

“ Do you like her as much as ///^ f ” 

“ i like you and Miss Wingate in quite different 
ways*” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t like her so well if you knew 
what I know.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“You don’t know what she told me to-day about 
you!” 

“ Of course not,” said Maurice, impatiently ; “ how 
should 1?” 

“ Would you like to l^ow ? ” 

“If you please to tell me.” 

“ She told me not to believe a word you 
said.” 

“Why ? ’ said h.’, with an odd change of 
tone. 

“ Why, of course, l)€causc you don’t 
speak the truth. You see what kind of 
character you have, sir ! ” 

Oh, indeed ! I’m sorry to hear my 
friends have .such 
an evil opinion 
of me.” 

All this was, of 
course, inaudible 
to Cicely, who 
was wondering 
how long the 
evening wa.^ 
goingtolast. She 
could no longer 
doubt that these 
two young peofde 
were engaged, or 
as good as en- 
gaged ; on any 
other supposition Nora’s behaviour 
was unmaidenly beyond belief, and 
she concentrated every faculty, 
strained each nerve, to think of the 
“ buds and garlands gay ” in Mount 
Meliick work that were growing under 
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her hand. Oh, what an intensity of pain she stitched 
into that white cloth ! A voice at her elbow made 
her start. 

** May I come here, Miss Wingate ? ’’ 

Nora, evidently piqued by her cavalier’s desertion, 
had not followed him across the room this time, but 
had taken Annette’s place at the piano. She struck 
up her merriest piece, playing it with an almost defiant 
liveliness, under cover of which Maurice could say — 

“ I heard something to-day, something you had said, 
which pained me very much. I want to know* whether . 
it’s true or not.’' 

** What is it ? ” faltered Cicely. 

“ You said — I mean, did you say ?— that no one 
need believe a word I said. I don’t want to discMss 
or 'argue the matter : there’s no use in doing that ; I 
only want a plain * Yes ’ or ‘ No.* ” 

“But there are some questions — ^and this is one of 
them— that can’t be answered wdth a plain ‘ Yes * or 
‘No.’” 

“Thanks, Miss Wingate. I understand. You 
needn’t say any more.” 

Before she could reply, he got up, walked across to 
the piano, and said good-bye to Annette and Nora. 
When he shook hands with Cicely in her turn, she 
gave him one appealing glance, but he avoided looking 
her in the face, and it was hn possible to enter into 
. explan^itions before that assembled company. Another 
minute, and the door closed behind him. 

What did it all mean? Several wiki^conjccturcs 


coursed each other through Cicely’s head ; then she 
thought she understood. Of course he was alluding 
to her conversation with Nora in the morning. Her 
own stupid words had doubtless been exaggerated. 

She could picture the scene, Maurice had been 
paying his lady-love some pretty compliment, making 
some tender profession of regard, and coquettish Nora 
had refused to believe a word of it ; had not Cicely 
Wingate just told her his word was worthless ? And he 
had come straight across to her, hot with anger that 
she should have disparaged him, blackened his foir 
fame, discounted the value of his compliments to his 
sweetheart. He thought her. Cicely, a dog in the man- 
ger, who would rfeither have him herself nor let anyone 
else have him. She was not going to remain passive 
under such aspersions, though Maurice would never 
again be anything to her ; in fact, he was not the man 
she had so unreasonably taken him for, or he would 
never have fixed his a^ections on a girl like Nora. 
She went up to Nora instantly. 

“What have you been saying to Mr. Quinton about 
me?”^ 

“ I forget. NotJjing particular.” 

“ Did you repeat what I said this morning? ” 

“ Why, Cieely, what’s the matter with you ? What’s 
Maurice Quinton to you ? ” 

“Never mind. I mean, he’s nothing whatever to 
me ; but I won’t have iny words misquoted. And 
youVe been misquoting them.” 

“ I just told him what you said,” 
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^‘And pray, %uliat did you tell him 1 said? ” returned 
Cicely, making such an effort to be calm that her 
voice sank to an unearthly low key and her whole 
^rame trembled. 

The suppressed excitement in her manner produced 
such an impression on Nora that she fuigot to answer 
xhe question addressed to her, and sat still on the 
stool, watching her, in some fear and trembling, and 
more curiosity. 

^ Did Maurice say ” she said at last. 

“ Stop. YouVe not answered me yet. What did 
you tell him, I said ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t remember. You’re so queer ; you put every- 
thing out of my head. What makes you in such a 
temper?” 

“ You know. I won’t have falsehoods put into my 
mouth. You musjt go to him and unsay your 
calumny.” 

“ What a storm in a tea-cup ! What can it matter 
cither way ? I never heard anything so ridiculous.” 

‘‘Never mind whether it seems ridiculous to you or 
not. If you have a spark of honour in you, you’ll go 
and tell him the truth. But 1 caivt trust you. You 
must tell him when I’m by, and then I shall know it is 
the truth.” 

Nora was frightened and puzzled. Her one impulse 
was to calm this imperious creature. 

“ Anything you like, Cicely. I’m sure 1 never meant 
any harm.” 


CHAPTER I’HK NIN'^H, 

A KAMI PKOMISK. 

Crowbkidoe parish was up to date in the matter of 
evening parties and sales of work ; there was generally 
an urgent need of money for a new pulpit, or a new 
schoolroom, a vestry, or an organ chamber, and the 
ladies of the congregation were always called upon 
to help the funds by those potent engines, the needle 
and the tea-pot. A sale of work was to be held in the 
Crowbridge Temperance Hall soon after the New 
Year, and Mrs. Wingate’s department was the refresh- 
ment stall, which Miss Rugely undertook to make 
popular by every means in her power. 

Cicely had grown heartily tired of the subject even 
before the eventful day actually dawned. 

“ And what are you going to wear ?” asked Nora at 
breakfast -time. 

“Oh, I don’t know. What docs it matter ? ” returned 
Cicely, with a tinge of bitterness in her manner. 

Perhaps my terra-cotta serge.” 

“ With the velvet sleeves ? Yes, you always look 
well in that,” said Annette. “ It will be a foil to Nora’s 
white.” 

‘‘ Maurice says I always look best in white.” 

“ By the way, 1 don’t know what’s become of 
Maurice this last week or so ; you’ll have to bestir 
yourself, Nora. Perhaps he has found some new 
attraction.” 

“ He can please himself, Nan. 1 don’t care.” 

“ A lovers’ quarrel,” thought Cicely. “ I wonder 
whether Pm the innocent cause of it. Will he deign 
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to come to this sale of work ? If he does, Nora ^aH 
confess her sin over the tea and cakes. 1 shall never 
have his love ; but I’il have justice from him, any- 
how.” 

And she hardened her heart, and after the early 
lunch she v\eiu upstaiis and put her whole mind into- 
her toilet. She had never ‘‘ done her hair ”.so well in 
her life— she had never possessed a dress that fitted 
her so perfectly. ^ 

Annette superintended, Nora was waitress. Cicely 
undertook the cutting df bread rfiid butter behind the 
scenes. 

And the hours passed on, and plates were filled and 
re-hlled, and glass dishes were loaded and re-loaded 
with cake, and still the strained ears were strained in 
vain. It was half-past seven : perhaps he was not 
coming at all ; perhaps the lovers’ quarrel was not 
destined to be -made up that day. Cicely walked 
wearily to the little gla^s that hung over the fire-place, 
and was adjusting her bonnet, when Nora rushed in 
and called for the curling-tongs. ^ 

“He is here, then; evidently she has seen him,” 
said Cicely to heiself. 

The crucial moment was come. It was rather a 
hateful thing to do : to confront a pair of lovers and 
openly charge the woman— and that woman her rival 
— with calumny and falsehood. Cicely had dreamed 
of this crisis so constantly, had rehearsed the ugly little 
drama to herself so often, that in her menial vision it 
had gradually assumed proportions almost specti.d— • 
in fact, she had lost all sense of proportion. 

But she was determined, with an intense fixity cf 
purpose, to go through with it. She had a right to 
clear herself of a false accusation ; he was not to go 
on thinking she had slandered him to Nora. 

So Cicely waited till Nora, having touched up her 
fringe, ran back to the counter ; then she moved to 
the door, and stood there with set lips, worked up to 
as high a pitch of expectancy as any soldier wailing 
to be ordered for the first time under fire. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Rugely.” 

Cicely “made three paces through the room ” to the 
spot where Nora, over buns, and fruit, and candy, was 
reproaching her lover for absence and coldness.. 
The band was playing ; there was not likely to be a 
better occasion. Coming up close behind Nora, she 
said, in tones unnaturally low, deliberate, distinct— 

“You told Mr. Quinton something about me that 
wasn’t true. I require you to confess, here and now, 
that it wasn’t true.” 

“ Oh do, please, Cicely, go away ! ’’ said Nora, in an 
urgent whisper. “ Why do you come here and spoil 
everything? I’ll tell him all about it. Indeed, lil 
make it all right. Do just let me alone now.” 

“No,” said Ciefcly - ‘ 1 can’t. 1 want you to 

say it now. I want to hear you say it. If it’s not a 
pleasant thing to do, you have no one but yourself to 
thank,” 

“ Go away,” repeated Nora. 

“Say what I want you to say, and I’ll go away 
directly.” 

“ No, I won't, say what you want me to say. And I 



this dlilq^ it iiiMl^thod, was inaudible oft 
the other side i^4 Maumee maybe 

quwlion of tea 

and waiuig 

$0. earnest, ^ { y ' ‘ ^ ■ 

“It ivould for you,” said 

^*^Xi ** if you can't or 

won’t, 77/^^ il]^ just 

bavclbc^j^rm 

** 1 dbn^^nov w you mean-~and I .don’t care— 
and I anything you want me to say.” And* 

Nora begab:;ftf%i;y.^^^ 

This -a development Cicely had not counted 
upon. She turned away from Nora to Maurice, who 
was gazing in surprise at the dumb show enaciing 
itself before him, and said lightly— ‘ 

“Are you coming to us for some tea, Mr. Quihton?” 
“ Yes, if you please,” said he ; and Cicely set to work 
to clear mie of the little tables for him. It was Nora’s 
work ; but as she was hors de combat^ Cicely poured 
out the tea and talked away recklessly. 

“ Wc’rc making splendid profits here, Mr. Quinton 
—cent, per cent., coining money for the chifrch. Oiit 
with your sliilling, if you please, in the sacred cause ! 
Ladies ninepence, gentlemen a shilling— that’s our 
tariff. If you want to make yourself ill pro bono 
bublico, allow me to offer you the most speedy and 
effectual means of attaining tliat end. Here’s some 
Scotch bun—a compound specially imported by Mrs. 
Wingate for the purpose.”* 

Maurice glanced up in some perplexity. Cicely's 
cheeks were flushed, her whole manner unlike herself. * 
“You seem busy here,” he said, by way of saying 
something, 

“ The busier the better. I like to be busy : it’s my 
one aim in life. , You used to laugh at me for being 
romantic ; but that’s all a thing of the past— all thrown 
overboard. I’ve arrived at the conclusion that work’s 
the one desirable thing in the world— good hard 
work.” 

“ I’ve sometimes been tempted to think so too, Miss 
Wingate.” 

“ Indeed ? I’m glad you agree with me. Then have 
you found, like me, that pleasure— so-called— mostly* 
turns to ashes in the mouth 
“No,” said Msiurice shortly; “it doesn’t turn to 
ashes in the mouth, because it’s nothing. sweeter than 
ashes to Ijcgin with.” 

“You’re cynical. What brings you into this gay 
scene, if you find so little satisfaction in pleasure 
“ I came here because I wgs a fool, I suppose,” he 
answered bitterly. 

“ Yes,” said Cicely, ^ith a sudden change of mood ; 
“and here are we feasting and revelling amid gaslight 
and crowds, while the moonlight sleeps on the snow 
outside in a great, silent, motionless w^irld.” 

Maurice looked at her in puzzled silence. 

“ How should you like to be spirited off to the Black 
Forest to-night on a flying lion, and sej the frozen 
Muminelsce arid the snow-laden pines ? ” 


^ Ck^ Ob biit she 

lit a this ^ evening-^ mm ift.whi'cli the 

^iwdrici^y of $uch aretoitfk was iu itself^aii atttiidon. 
And iSaurice bs^d mentioned the Black Forest 4 why 
shoutdn^t she do the same? ^ , 

“I was in the snowy woods this afternpori, Miss 
Wingate,* and they made me think of the Black 
Forest. Do you think of it as often as I do, 1 
‘ wonder?” ■ 

“I shall see plenty of snowy woods iti a few weeks. 
I’m going to Russia.” 

“ To Russia, Miss Wingate ? ’! 

“ Yes— Russia. I’m going to teach English to little 
Russian princes and princesses.” 

Nora had taken refuge in the little back room, and 
Annette, seeing that something was amiss, followed her 
thither. ^ 

“ Oh, hush, hush, dear ! ’’ said Annette ; “ everybody 
will hear you. Do,p/eas^, leave off crying, and tell me 
what it’s all about.” 

Happily, there was music enough and noise enough 
in the large room to drown any moderate weeping. 

“Oh!” sobbed Nora, “Cicely’s so nasty. Sht 
canie right up behind me while I was talking to 
Maurice, and he hadn’t been near me for a week ^ 
and I thought—oh ! ” 

“ Yes, Nora dear ? Go on, and u 11 me all about it.” 

“ Oh, slie was so unkind ! She told me the other 
day not .to believe what Maurice said, and I repeated 
what she had said. Where was the harm in that, 
Nan?” 

“ Yes, dear ; go on. Do let me hear what happened. 
Did Maurice say anything?” 

“No, it wasn’t him— it was Cicely. She got in a 
rage, and said I’d have to tell Maurice 1 had told lies 
about her ; so, of course, I wouldn’t. Was it likely, 
Nan? Oh dear, oh dear ! And she’s talking to him 
now— I know she is— telling him all kinds of horrid 
things about me ! She’ll just ruin everything. Can’t 
you get lier stopped somehow? Can’t you make him 
understand that he's not to listen to anytiung she 
says ? ” , 

Annette ran out to Cicely, who was by this time 
wailing on another visitor. 

“ Oh, Sis, you must come 1 Nora’s taking on dread- 
fully about something you've said to her. I’m sure 1 
don't understand what it’s all about ; she can hardly 
speak for crying, poor girl ! She’s in a dreadful way I 
I’m sure she’ll go into hysterics or something dread^ 
fill if we can’t soothe her Do, please. Cicely, come 
and pacify the child.” 

“ It’s entirely her own fault,” Cicely began coldly. 

But Annette interrupted her, 

“ Cicely, dear Cicely, do forgive her this once I The 
poor girl’s fond’ of him, you know, and he hasn’t been 
to. see her, and she hasn’t met him, for a whole week. 
Something’s come between them— some trifle, perhaps. 
The course of true love never did run smooth, you 
know. And now, just when they’re coming together 
again, you must get in between them, and try to make 
Maurice think evil of poor Nora. I thought you were 
too generous to do a thing like that ! ” 



In ‘ her^hToat-i-*"h^weeif! Norn abd^^ ^ 
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.•*Surely, Cicely, you're hot trying to get hold of 


lenti^ him away from Nora. Irt cniet t 
And what sMaN 1 do with her-*bcre> in tKfe't 
jilace?'^ 

** A«k Mr. Quinton to take her home.** 

“She couldn't possibly go home in the state Iht/jk 
in now. Only, if you would just promise 



him again for yourself? It would be awfully shabby 
to do that now, after you had the chance and threw 
it away.” 

“Of course not." 

“Then, dear Cicely, you might go to JJora, and 
promise not to say another word on the subject— to 
Maurice or anybody." 

“ I neither can nor will pronjise anything of the 
kind.” 

“Ah, Cicely ! I see what it is. You do want to 


“ It's not reasonable to ask me to sit down under 
such a horrid imputation.'’ 

“ Oh, Cicely ! I could go on my knees to you. 
This is such an awkward position for us all ; and 
Nora's such a delicate girl, and has always been such 
a pet with all of us— ever since she was a baby and 
we were so afraid she wouldn’t live. And she's so 
young, Cicely— only eighteen. You might forgive her, 
if she has offended yoa” 

Annette caught bold of both Cicely's hands, and 
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looked imploringly into her face. Cicely wavored. It 
wa$ very m tecene^andshe was 

determihod' Ahneue should haVe no inkling of her 
secret f^feBing-' towaWs Maurice. Alter all, what did 
anything mifiitter now ? There was nothing in her own 
life worth caring about, so she, might as well smooth 
other pebple^s path to happiness. 

Very well,” she said. 

“Then you do promise, Cicely— dear Cicely?” 

“Yes, 1 promise, if that will give you any saiis> 
faction.” 

“ You*l| say nothing to Maurice Quinton j have you 
said anything already ?** 

“ N ot a word.” ’ ‘ 

Annette flew back to Nora’s side, scolded her 
merrily for frightening people in this fashion, and 
then bade her make herself look pretty and go out to 
tinish breaking the heart of a certain person who was 
still drinking tea in the little refreshment-room. The 
recovery was rapid In less than five minutes Nora, 
^dimpling with smiles, had begun the game of coquetry, 
t; while Cicely, taking her place at the counter, tried 
to throw her best energies into the business of a 
saleswoman. 

Annette stepped up presently to the couple. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Quinton,” she said, “ I wonder whether 
I dare ask you a little personal favour? Nora’s not 
-quite well to-night— over-tired, I think, with standing 
M day. Could you — would you— mind taking her 
' home ? 1 can’t leave this place very well, and Hubert 
— I don’t know what’s become of him.*' 

“ ril find iiim, shall 1 

“Only I want him here to help me. It’s only a 
mile, Mr. Quinton.” 

“ Never mind. Nan dear, 1 can go home alone 
perfectly.” 

“ Certainly not, Miss Rugely ; I’ll go with you.” 

And then ensued a picturesque‘ little scene of cloak- 
ing and hooding and wrapping. Cicely took not the 
smallest notice of what was going on immediately 
behind her, though distinctly conscious of each trans- 
action as though Nature had provided her with eyes 
in her back, like a fly. 

These two young people passed out into the frosty 
night, where stars and moon shone keen on the trodden 
snow. Nora shuddered prettily when she felt the 
.sharp air, and drew her cloak closer round her. 

“ Please don’t walk so fast, * I’ve got such little feet, 
1 can’t' keep up with you.” 

“ Don’t let me hurry you. Walk at your own pace. 
Only I’m afraid you’ll be cold if we saunter like 
this.” 

“ You want to get the troublesome walk over ; you 
want to get b'ack to the Hall and the pretty Miss 
Horns.” 

“Am supposed to be an admirer of those red- 
haired beauties ? ” 

“You know best,” said Nora, with a toss of her 
pretty head. “And I’m sure irs too bad of me to 
give you all this trouble, Mr. Quinton— in the snow, 
too, and such a long walk !” ^ 

“ Oh, it couldn’t be a more delightful evening for 


wilkitfg, and the snow’s well trodden. But I’m very 
sorry you’re not well” 

“ I feel ever so much better now that I’m out in 
the fresh air,, with you to take care of me. VouWe so 
kind and gentle. You don’t frighten me.” 

“ No, I hope not. Why should I frighten you ?” 

“ Some people do. Some people have such violent 
tempers.” 

“ You haven’t had much experience of my temper, 
you see. I can be very disagreeable when I’m pro- 
voked. So you must be careful to treat me properly.” 

“ I could never be afraid of you. I’m sure you’d 
never make yourself disagreeable to poor little me. 
If you did, 1 should shrink away into nothing at all, 
like a tiny mouse.” 

“ No, don’t do that. 1 don’t like people who shrink 
away into nothing. Td rather they stood up to me 
and asserted themselves. 1 like courage.” . 

“ Do you like scolding women ? Do you like cross 
women ? ” 

“No. I much prefer a good blow-up and have done 
with* it.” 

“ You like Cicely Wingate?” 

'I'his was a home thrust, yet Nora did not notice 
anything unusual in his manner of reply. 

“ Yes, I do. By the way, is she one ol )Our scolding 
women ? ” 

“ I should think she is. She’s a regular vixen ! I 
wish you could hear her in one of her tantrums.” 

“ Why do you want me to hear her ? ” 

“ Oh, because — because I think it’s so horrid for 
anybody to go on like that.” 

“And are you the poor, innocent victim ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 hadn’t the smallest idea of vexing her. It 
was a mere accident, a little misunderstanding, but 1 
thought she would have shaken me. Oh ! she was in 
a rage, and no mistake.” 

“ May I ask what was the occasion of this difference?” 

“ Oh, just a trifle between ourselves. But I’m very 
much afraid, don’t you know, that Cicely’ll turn it into 
some ugly story, and go about with it and poison 
people’s minds against me.” 

“ I'hen you’d better tell me your version of the story 
at once, that I may be prepared for ail emergencies.” 

“ It was all about you.’’ 

“ Worse and worse ! Now you’ll certainly have to 
tell me.” 

“ She wants to make you dislike me, I know.” 

“ Why should she wish that ? ” 

“ How should 1 know ? Out of spite, I suppose. 
She’s a spiteful old thing ! ” ' 

“ Has she a special spite against you ? ” 

“ Yes ; a special spite.” 

“ You must have offended her. You’ve not told me 
yet what you quarrelled «bout.” 

“ 1 didn’t quarrel. .1 never quarrel. She made the 
quarrel entirely herself.” 

“ Well ? What was it all about ? 

“ About you. She wants to make a quarrel between 
you and me.” 

* Maurice felt extremely curious, but it was impossible 
to extract from Nora anything more definite^ and 
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(ip lly he iO\'inc.oiica 

the attempt in jcspair. 

Nora, however, could 
not forget Cicely’s mis* 

deeds. . 

“ Do you think her nice-looking . 

“ I don’t quite know, I like her 
“ /h you ? What do you like in them ” 

“ 1 think she has a bright, clever faiT.” 

“ Then do you like clever women ? 

“Othc; things be: eq.ud, 1 like a clever woman 

better than a stupid one.” 

“Then you don’t like me, for 1 know Im not 
clever.?’ 

“ Perhaps you’re good-tempered r 
“ Yes, I think I am.” 

“And other things being equal, I like good- 

tempered people.” . , , • 1 

“And Cicely’s a blue-stocking, and thinks women 
ought to be doctors, and lawyers, and members of 
Parliament. She doesn’t believe in makinj; homes 
comfortable, or making yourself look pretty, oi .in) - 
thing of that sort. She thinks women ought to work 
hard, like men. And she’s going to Russia-did you 
know ?— to be a governess.” 

When they reached the hou.se,- Nora s;iul p am- 

“The others won’t be in for tvfr such a long 
time, and 1 shall be all alone, with nothing to do 
—so dull, Maurice ; while you, 1 suppose, will rush 
back to the Hall and enjoy yourself ? ” 

“ No ; I think I may safely say I shall not enjoy^ 

myself.” 

Why not ? ” said Nora coquettishly. 

“ Because, I suppose, one doesn’t find life altogether 

satisfactory.” , , , r 

Then resisting all Nora’s wiles, he bade her adieu 
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at the door, and turned back towards the Temperance 
Hall. Nor.a and be had been bairan-hour on the 
road but Maurice made the return journey m loss 
than fifteen minutes. He wanted to see Cicely again ; 
he wanted to get to the bottom of the mystery of 
which Nora had thrown out so many dark hints. 

CMAPTEU THE TENTH. 

IN HONOUR ROUND. 

Most’ -things were sold now, and it was determined 
to dispose of what remained by auction. So tie 
saleswomen were off duty, and when Maurice 
re-enten-d the hall, hot with gas. noisy with many 
voices, he h.id’some difficulty in finding Cicely, w o 
had taken refuge somewhere quite at the ac o 
the crowd, and, seated on a 1}cnch,was waiting wcaniy 
for the thing to come to an end. The excitement 
of the fracas with Nora had given place to a diiM 
numbness, a comparative absence of feeling, which 
she thankfully accepted, even as a patient under 
operation might welcome the surgeon's anodynes. 

Maurice made his way to Annette at last, and, after 
a few remarks on the success of the bazaar, observed 


that he suppQj^ed „Miss Wii>^ had goC, tired and ^ 
gone aw^y. *, ' 

Oh ho/^ said Annette. ‘‘Tired ? Cicely’s .never 
tired. iThat girl's made of iron. 1 wish I was, lor 
I'm aching all over," . 

“Can 1 get ypu a chair 

“ Thanks,” „said Annette, whose desire to see and 
be seen was stronger tlian fatigue ; “but 1 can't sit 
do^n just yet.” 

Maurice hardly liked to ask again where Cicely 
was ; so he walked round the room, and at last 
a gap in the crowd revealed the figure he was in 
search of. He made his way to her. 

“ IVc been walking home with Miss Rugely; and 
awfully slowly w'e walked.” 

Was she expected to take a kindly interest in 
the leisure moonlight wanderings of this charming 
pair of lovers? The remark hardly seemed to call 
for reply. 

“ We talked about you.” 

^ “Did you?” 

“Miss Riigely’s been confiding to me that you've 
just had a terrible quarrel with her.” 

“Did she tell you what the quarrel was about, 
Mr. Quinton?” 

“Only that I was the subject of it. Oh, Miss 
Wingate” (with a sudden change of manner), “I 
don’t want to seem inquiritive, or to pry into other 
people’s business that doesn't concern me ; but this 
r does concern me. Your opinion touches me so nearly 
that 1 can't help asking you what the subject really 
-was. I couldn’t make anything out of that girl except 
—except what I said just now.” 

The room, the world, figuratively speaking, turned 
round with Cicely. • 

“ Can it be ? can it ? that he loved me all the time, 
that he doesn't care for Nora ? ” 

Her purposes, thoughts, conceptions of the past, 
plans for the future, the whole of her menial furniture, 
'in fact, were shaken into nothingness in a moment. It 
was not easy to answer. 

“ I've offended you ? ” 

“No; indeed I wasn’t offended. I was only won- 
dering what 1 should say. For it's impossible'*^ (and 
she emphasised the word) “to answer your question.” 

“ I see. You think me impertinent and interfering. 
It was absurd of me to build anything on such a 
sandy foundation, but 1 couldn’t help it.” 

“ I don’t exactly know what you mean,” faltered 
Cicely. 

“ I want to know whether you despise me, whether 
you think veiy badly of me.” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ Rut you think me false; you don't believe anything 
I say. Don't you call that thinking badly of a man ? ” 

Suddenly across her mind flashed the promise given 
to Annette : She had pledged herself most distinctly 
not. to exculpate herself at Nora's expense. The 
pledge had given when Cicely believed herself to 
have no chance of Maurice's love in any case ; but she 
was too honourable to think of breaking,it. Nor could 
she have borne to poison her new born happiness by a 


bad conscience ; it was only a question of delay; 
Annette and Nora would release her from iier promise ; 
things would come straight he loved 

hen 

“Ah! Miss Wingate^ you don't answer?^ 

They had been carrying on their conversation in 
that kind of privacy which is occasionally found in the 
midst of a crowd ; they were sitting down, while every- 
body else was standing up ; they were behind every- 
body, and no one attended to them, because all eyes 
and ears were fixed on the auctioneer. And they talked 
in the most subdued of tones. 

At this last appeal of Maurice’s Cicely winced, 

“ Like a )3;hoKt, she lifted up her face, 

And like a ghost without the power to speak.” 

For what could she say? 

“ I'm sorry,” she hesitated, “ I can't tell you ” 

And before she could finish her halting sentence, 
Hubert came up. 

“ Cicely, you here ? I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere ; I thought you were lost. We’re going 
hon^now. I really can’t endure it any longer. 
Annette's bought a waggon-load of things already ; 
another quarter of an hour will ruin me. Come 
along.” 

Mechanically Cicely rose to her feet. 

“Good-bye, then,” said a low voice in her ear. “ I 
think you’re very unjust, but I must just bear it ” 

And Hubert swept her away. It was the cruellest 
irony of fate that things should have fallen out thus ; 
but Cicely would not be overmastered by fate ; she 
would find a way out of this 'absurd dilemma. Once 
more she indulged herself without scruple in the sweet 
old occupation of travelling back through the beloved 
past, rehearsing all the incidents of their short 
acquaintance. Even the latter part of the histoiy, the 
affair of Nora Rugely, had almost lost its sting. 
Knowing Annette and Annette's match-making pro- 
clivities so well as she did, how could she have been 
foolish enough to be made miserable by her ? 

Joy, hope— a hundred trains of thought, a hundred 
sweet imaginations— kept Cicely awake that night. 

And when she went downstairs in tlie morning, and 
from the staircase window saw day leaking behind 
bright grey clouds over black firs, her heart leapt 
within her. That new dawn promised so much. 

But the day went by unmarked by any great event ; 
so did the day following, and the day after that. Sunday 
came ; they saw Maurice Quinton at church, but he 
made no attempt to speak to any of them on the way 
home. Nora was loud in her lamentations and re- 
proaches ; Annette was perplexed. Cicely's hopes 
began to lose their freshness. If she had made a 
blunder in the Black Forest, it looked very much 
as if that blunder, followed by its attendant train of 
other blunders, were going to be irretrievable. Had 
^he been a man, though, she would never have thrown 
up the game' so lightly ! A thousand: wild schemes 
chased each other through her mind, especially in the 
night-time. She would sleep for an hour or two, then. 
• wake up, and lie watching the dyin^ embers* of the 
fire. 
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** Monday night such was the channel her 
thoughts would i*un in— “ how fast the days are slip- 
ping by ! 1 can almost count on my fingers the nights 
1 shall sleep in this room. And then I must go away 
from Crowbridge, and my last chance will be gone. 
And all for a word 1 Not for any good to anybody ! 
Not to make Nora happy, or Annette happy, or him^ 
but all because of this foolish, foblish promise 1 It’s not 
h\ bit of use begging and praying to be released from 
it ; if I say anything to Nora it only m;»kes her more 
suspicious and angry than ever. It's hkc being bound 
to a lunatic or a baby. It’s impossible to reason with 
"her. I’d be awfully sorry for her — infinitely sorry— if she 
loved Maurice even a little, but she cares for nobody 
but herself. Any other man w'ould do as well. While 
I— oh, my dear love, how I do love you ! I never 
-cared for any man but you — I never could care for 
anyone else— and you don’t ‘know it! You'll go on 
thinking always what unkind, horrid things I’ve said 
to you and about you ! ” 

And then Cicely would “ water her couch with her 
tears,” and try once more to devise some iiie^ftis by 
which, without forfeiting her sclf-rcspcct as a woman, 
she could bring Maurice to her side again. 

One morning early she got up and looked out of the 
window. There was the waning moon high in the 
•empty heaven ; as ‘‘ from a distance beyond distance ” 
she shone down ; Cicely had never seen her look so 
far away before. And just as far off, as completely 
out of reach, was the one thing* Cicely desired 
in life. 

But w'hen Sunday came round once more, some- 
thing happened, Annette had contrived to seize on 
Maurice at the church door, said she particularly 
wanted to talk to him, and carried him off victoriously 
•down the steep country road that led towards Crow- 
bridge Grange. Hubert and the two girls brought up 
the rear. 

“ What do you think >ve have been plotting and 
planning ? ” said she at last, allowing the three to over- 
take herself and her companion. “They still want 
'ten pounds for the organ-chamber, and I’m sure wc 
•ought to be able to raise ///«/ by a little entertainment. 
Jt.came upon mp in the middle of the walk here like an 
inspiration, and I’ve arranged ever so many eficctive 
tableaux from Shakespeare already.” 

‘‘Oh, Nan! why from Shakespeare ? Shakespeare’s 
ISO stupid. Why couldn’t we have the Sleeping 
Beauty? I’m sure that’s far prettier than Shakespeare. 
I did that part once at school.” 

“ You shall have just as pretty a part as the Sleeping 
Beauty. And you, Cicely, wouldn’t you like to be 
one of the witches in Macbeth ?” 

“ Are you going to do anything, Mr. Quinton ?” said 
Nora. 

He no longer deserved to be addressed by hi> 
Christian name. 

“ I think not. It’s not much in my line. I’ll come 
and look on in the Temperance Hall; and laugh at 
you all.” . 

“Oh, but Mr. Quinton’s absolutely indispensable,” 
said Annette. Nobody else would do for prince, or 


lover, or anything in the tragic nnc. artnur iicpmimi 
is so short and stout, and Mr. Moles worth lievetcoUl^^ 
help laughing ; and it’s no use asking Mr. Hanburyp 
because he makes a point of refusing to do anything 1 
ask him to do. We might have the Miss Horn5\for 
the wicked sisters in King Leaiv^ . 

“No, no,” put in Nora; “I won’t have the Miss 
Horns asked. You won’t ask them, Nan dear, will 
you now ? ” . 

“ Certainly not,’’ said Annette, with decision. “ but 
you, Mr. Quinton, you’ll have to be Romeo, please.” 

“ I couldn’t possibly manage Romeo. I never could 
look lackadaisical enough. Could I, Miss Wingate?” 

And he gave Cicely a questioning glance which 
ratlier puzzled her. 

“Oh,” said Annette, “I’ll show everybody exactly 
how to stand, and how to look, and .'ill the rest of 
it. Romeo and Juliet, that’ll be the prettiest tableau 
of .nil— the balcony scene, of course.” 

“ And who’s to be Juliet ?” s.iid Nora coquettishly. 

“ Wc don’t know yet,” said Annette. “ Romeo shall 
choose for himself; but we’ll make her Very charming, 
if we have to paint her up to her eyes. You must 
come to dinner to-morrow, and we’ll have it all talked 
over. Mr. Quinton.” 

“What do you say to these plans?” said Maurice, 
looking at Cicely ; they take my breath away. Mrs. 
Wingate’s so prompt. But let’s go down through the 
wood ; it’s pleasanter th.nn the road, .and very little 
longer.” ' 

'I'he wood made a sudden clip hereabouts, crossing 
a Avooded glcii. 

Nora turned into the wood. Maurice held the gate 
open ; Cicely was preparing to follow, Avhen Annette 
gave her a significant glance. • , ♦ 

“/shall go by the road,” she said, rn tones too low 
to be heard by the yourig man, who continued to hold 
the gate open. 

“Aren’t you coming, Miss Wingate ?” 

Annette gave her another appealing look, and Cicely 
could not avoid meeting her eye. There was nothing 
for it but to turn away from those clamp tempting 
woods. Annette and Hubert were already moving off 
along the road, and she followed them. 

When Nora found herself alone with Maurice in the 
woods, she began a little ch.arming pouting over his 
desertion. They had seen nothing of liim for so long ; 
doubtless he had discovered attractions elsewhere : 
which hints and innuendoes he parried as best 
he might, with his mind at work on a very different 
problem — namely, the inconsequent and unfeeling 
behaviour of Cicely. 

She h.id, to all appearance, liked him so much 
during those idyllic days on the Continent, had 
accepted so graciously all his advances, the veiled 
hints he had thrown out from time to time to prep.are 
her mind for his clccl.aration of love — and then, when 
that declaration w.as made, had not merely rejected it, 
but repelled it with passion, with bitterness, which 
were wholly incomprehensible to him. 

And since she came to Crowbridge her behaviour 
had been so strange. Once or twice, for a minute or 
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two, she had been her old pleasant self^ but she 
had persisted in accusing him of falseness, and 
now, this morning, she deliberately tried to avoid 
him. 

Such was the under-curront of Maurice’s reflections, 
but it was necessary to exert the surface part of his 
mind to furnish coherent replies to the sprightly Miss 
Hugely. 

“ You’re very dull and silent to-day,” she said at 
last. “ I’m sorry I came this way with you ; I’d rather 
liave stayed v^ith the others. Cicely was wiser than 
1 ; she wouldn’t come into these dismal woods, you 
see.” 

“ ff’Ap wouldn’t she come?” said Maurice, on the 
forlorn chance that Nora might throw some light on 
his problems. 

Nora was not gifted with a genius for lively repartee: 
she generally said what came uppermost ; nor was she 
troubled by awkward scruples about literal accuracy. 
Hut on tins occasion rather a brilliant idea occurred 
to her— better than saying, “ I don’t know.” 

She won’t come because I came.” 

“ 1 don’t understand.” 

“Cicely’s je.ilous ; she’d like to set you against me. 
She doesn’t want you -or anybody- to like me,” 

“ How have you discovered all this? didn’t tell 
you, 1 presume ? ” 


“ Oh, because I know she speaks against me t»> 
you ; she’s a regular tell talc.” 

“ No, indeed. I’ve never heard her s«iy anything 
at all aboiit you.” 

Nora pursed up her lips and lifted her eyebrows, as. 
much as to say this was a likely tale ! 

“ Let’s not talk about her any more. 1 hate her t 
Let’s think about the tableaux. Ah, Maurice! you 
wi7/ take part, won’t you, when I ask ^ou ? ” 

And she raised large, speaking eyes to his face. 
(Nora’s eyes often grew very tired before bedtime.) 

“ Yes,” said he, suddenly ; “ yes, I will.” 

“ And you’ll be Romeo ? ” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“And you'll tell Annette I have to be Juliet?* 

“ All right.” 

“ That’ll be almost as pretty a part as the Sleeping 
^ Heanty, don’t you think ? ” 

So Maurice’s services were secured — an achievement 
for which Nora took great credit to herself. Cicely 
thought they would never hear the last of it. 

“ You’ll have to thank me, Annette, for all the 
success of your tableaux. 1 knew I could manage 
Maurice if I ‘could but get him alone. 1 just said, 
‘ Maurice, you tt/f// take part when /ask you?’ anci 
he said, ‘Yes, I will’!” 

“ Go^ girl ! ” said Annette. “ Clever little witch 
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And Maurice was privately wondering how he could 
have been stupid enough to say Yes, 

“ The old story— the moth and the candle,” said he 
to himself, bitterly. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Monday arrived, but none,of the possibilities Cicely 
had dreamed of, only much prosaic discussion of 
costumes, and attitudes, and scenery. The Romeo 
and Juliet picture entailed deep consideration and 
long consultation ; balcony and moonlit orchard were 
so difficult to manage. Maurice declared that a 
balcony in Verona— the ideal city of street archi- 
tecture-must and should be carved, and Gothic, and 
all the rest of it, even if the sculpture had to be done 
in cardboard. Annette devised several ingenious 
schemes for making moonlight. Nora got thoroughly 
out of patience with both of them for wasting time 
over such fads.” 

On the following evening the * rehearsals began in 
earnest. After the first attempt at Romeo and Juliet, 
Nora called Maurice aside from the rest of the com- 
pany for a little confidential talk. She preferred 
ikc’d-ieles to general conversation, which was apt to 
be ** slow ” and impersonal ; and the dining-room, to 
which she presently betook herself, with her companion, 
offered pleasant facilities for picking up fruit and bon- 
bons, on which she was very dependent. It was dimly 
lighted, too, which Nora considered a recommendation, 
for reasons best known to herself. 

“ Come in here,” she said ; “ Tve such a lot to say 
to you.” 

“ We mustn’t be long, though. I want to sec what 
kind of witch Miss -Wingate will make.” 

“ Oh ! won’t she look ugly ? She’s in a towering 
rage to-night. Can’t you see that ? ” 

“ I only see that she’s very quiet.” 

“ She’s jealous. She’s eaten up with jealousy and 
envy — that’s what it is. She doesn’t like being a fright 
of an old witch, and me being Juliet. She doesn’t 
like to see me got up so much better than herself. 
But, you know, that’s the fault of the subject. Juliet 
must be beautifully dressed, mustn’t she ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“She’d like to be Juliet herself— of course she 
would — and to wear white, and stand on that table 
with you looking up at her. Oh, wouldn’t she, 
just ! ” 

“No such thing! She despises me. Didn’t you 
tell me she thinks me a liar ? ” 

“Well, you know she didn’t mean ” 

Nora stopped short. 

“ She didn’t mean what ? ” 

“ I forget entirely what I was going to say,” returned 
Nora, with quiet assurance. “ You’re quite right. I 
believe she does despise you.” 

The young man’s suspicions were aroused. Perhaps 
he had been very foolish in paying any attention to 
anything Nora had said. But then, Cicely herself— 
she could not contradict the charge 


“ In thdl case she wouldn’t like to have me lookin|^ 
up at her like Romeo.” 

“Yes, she would— just out of pure jealousy, you 
know. You just peep at her when she doesn’t know 
you’re looking, and you’ll see her looking at you and 
me with such a face ! IVe caught her at it half-a- 
dozen times; It’s such fun to sec her turn her eyes 
away and get red ! ” 

“ Shall we go back into the drawing-room now, fair 
Cnpulet?” 

“ Fair wh<it ? ” 

“ Fair Capulet.” 

Nora had not read Shakespeare, but she imagined 
Maurice intended a compliment, and she beamed upon 
him. 

“Oh no; let’s stay here a little longer. I’m so 
dreadfully hot, and this room’s nice and cool.” 

“ But we shall be wanted to rehearse again before 
long, and you need a lot of practice yet. You know 
you can’t keep properly still ; you wink.” 
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“ Annette will call us when she wants u# Do get 
me another crhne fondanteP 

“ Don't you want to see what kind of figure the rest 
of them make ? " 

1 think it's more fun in here. Don’t you ? YouVe 
no spirit, though. Look here, you might peel me an 
apple.” 

When Nora was required for Ophelia, the couple 
were discovered among the viands. 

“You here, Romeo and Juliet !” said somebody, 

going on with your midnight flirtation I ” 

It was only a joke, but it cut Cicely like a knife. 

She really did not believe—and she kept assuring 
f jerself of this — that Maurice cared much about Nora, 
and yet she could not help watching those two all the 
time. She was ashamed of herself, but some irresistible 
magnetism kept drawing her eyes in their direction, 
it was pain— like physical pain, almost— to see Nora 
bending over her balcony in the graceful mediaeval 
attire Annette had copied from a picture, and Maurice 
gazing up at her with lover-like adoration. 

So that miserable evening passed away. 

On Wednesday there was a second rehearsal 

“ Nora,” said Hubert, when that young lady ascenaed 
her balcony, “ you really must be still this time, or we 
won't let you be Juliet any more. Say the multiplica- 
tion table to yourself, if nothing else will keep you from 
laughing.” 

But Hubert’s warning only made Nora worse ; she 
'giggled as she caught Maurice's eye, and her brother- 
in-law lost all patience.^ 

“You’ll spoil the whole thing if you're going to be 
so silly. And besides, that attitude won't do in d>e 
least. Annette, can’t you put her arms in rather a 
different position? And, Nora, Juliet isn’t flirting with 
Romeo ; she shouldn’t make eyes at him or smirk. Try 
to realise her feelings. She’s passionately in love, and 
yet ashamed to have let him discern her secret. No, 
no; that’s not a bit better. Don’t 4 }ut your head on 
one side like that. Come here, some rational person, 
and show this giddy girl how to stand and k)ok. You, 
Cicely— just you try.” 

"Ob, no !— I couldn’t. Juliet can’t be fair-haired.” 

“What does it matter? I’m not suggesting you 
should take the part, only show Nora how to stand.” 

Cicely did as she was bid, feeling extremely ill at 
ease, as was but natural under the circumstances. 
Hubert had no notion of the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion. He bad never learned what had happened at St. 
Blasien ; for Annette had been unwilling to . let the 
failure of all her plans and prophecies be known. But 
he found Cicely made just as bad a Juliet as Nora had 
done, though in a different way. 

"Where are you looking, Cicely ? Don’t stare at 
the fire, as if your thoughts were a hundred miles off. 
Look right into komeo’s eyes. There : that’s a little 
* better ; but put some expression into your face, some 
passion — you look absolytely stony. Oh dear \ oh 
dear.l some people are born without the dramatic 
sense, as some people have no ear for music. Use 
your common sense, child : Juliet was^ot thinking of 
books, or arguments, qr. anything of that sort. And, 
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Quinton, you’re every bit as bad. Can’t you two 
look as if you took some slight ihterest in each 
other ? ’’ 

And so Cicely had to descend ignominiously, and 
take refuge in a corner of the room while the rehearsal 
proceeded. Maurice was in demand for the parts of 
Hamlet and Brutus ; it was not till near the end of 
the evening that he found or made an opportunity 
to approach her with an apology. 

I’m awfully sorry, Miss Wingate, to be the means 
of giving you annoyance. I’m afraid you were annoyed ; 
but really, it wasn’t my fault. I wish 1 could get out of 
these miserable tableaux altogether, but I don’t quite 
see how i can." 

He spoke with no little stiffness and constraint. 
Cicely resolved to grasp her nettle this time. 

“ You entirely mistake my mind and my feelings, and 
my opinion of yourself and everything. I wish you 
would believe that.” 

Nora saw that Cicely had “got hold” of her 
admirer, and being determined to allow her no 
chance of poisoning his mind against her, came up 
to them. 

“Of course, you’re much cleverer than J,” she said, 
glancing at Cicely with an air of some triumph ; " but, 
after all, you couldn’t do Juliet any better than I could 
— could she, Maurice ? ” 

“ Apparently not, ’’.returned the young man coldly. 

“And ^o\x posed a great deal worse with her 
than you did with me ! ” 

“ So I suppose.” 

“ 1 think these tableaux are simply lovely — and 
Romeo and Juliet will be the prettiest of all. Ophelia’s 
very nice, though — with the basket of flowers. Do 
you think I look nice with my hair hanging down ?” 

“You look very well.” 

“ Is that all you can say ? I thought yoird have 
paid me a prettier compliment than that. If Cicely 
wasn’t standing here looking so glum, I dare say 
you would ! ” 

“ Oh, if that's all that’s required, I can depart,” said 
Cicely, with a great effort to treat the situation lightly. 

And she moved away. 

“ Haven’t 1 a lot of nice parts ? ” continued the 
simple Nora, for there* was an artless frankness in her 
self-conceit which almost redeemed it, “Juliet, and 
Ophelia, and Desdemona ! I’m always lucky. All 
my life I’ve always got what I’ve wanted. Annette's 
Portia— but I don’t mind that much ; I don’t think I 
should care to be Portia. And I should hate to be 
a witch like Cicely ! In fact, nothing would have 
induced me to dress up like a witch 1 ” 

“ You remind me of the verses about an owl and a 
panther sharing a pie— 

' The panther had giavy, and pie-cniEt, and meat. 

And the owl had the dish for his shore of the treat.* 

Nora always shrank from humour, except that 
species which borders on practicul joking or farce ; 
besides, she had an inkling that she was being made 
fun of. 

“ How disagreeable you are I she said indignantly. 
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♦‘I thought I liked you, but now I don’t think I “ Not uiless— I’m not sure wh^ you mean.” 
do. You’re not at all the kind of man I thought you Never mind,” said Maurice. “I’ve something tbs 
were. You haven’t a spark of spirit. You’d better go say to you, whether you wanted to speak to me oV ndi ' 
and talk to Cicely ; perhaps Cicely may like your I want to know whai you meant a few minutes 
poems, and panthers, and owls. You’d rather talk, to when you said I mistook your mind entirely. What 
her than me— wouldn’t you, now ? ” did you mean ? ” 

And she gave him a coquettish look. * “ 1 meant just that.” 

“ That depends on circumstances.” “ But how much does that imply ? ” 

“ Would you rather have her or me for Juliet ” Cicely racked her brain for an answer. How could 

“ You.” she reply to a question couched so awkwardly? 

This reply partially reinstated Maurice in Miss “Does it imply that we can be friends again, that 
Nora’s good opinion ; it showed a glimmering of you’re willing to be friends again, as we were before 
sense. that unfortunate day ?” 

“ Would you ? ” she said coquettishly. “ I thought “ Yes, certainly,” said Cicely, feeling a sudden chill 

you were getting quite tired of poor little me. I w«'is at the ytoxA friends, “Why not ?” 

thinking of asking Annette to let Mr. Molesworth “Ah! but there’s something about you that puzzles 

be Romeo ; how would you like thfit?” me altogether. You say ‘Yes,’ yet you say, it with. 

“ Well, 1 think it wouldn’t break my heart to give a kind of constraint, like an unspoken but. Come, 
tip the part.” let’s have it out ; let me know what the but is ; let me 

Nora was much hurt. 

“ What’s come t« you of late, Mr'. Quinton ?* You’re 
very stupid.” 

“ I’m sorry.” 

“It’s all very well to say you’re sorry, but I want to 
kno\J the reason.” 

“ Guess, then. You’re always wanting me to guess.” 

“You don’t like me so much as you used to do?” 

“Oh, yes, I do ; quite as well.” 

“ You don’t like my being friends with Mr. Molcs- 
worth ? i do believe t/iafs the reason.” 

“ No, That’s not it. Guess again.” 

“I wont. I’m not going to talk to you any more. 

Go to your old friend Cicely, who has such a high 
opinion of you. There she is 
sitting all by herself on the sofa, 
looking as glum as a cross dog.” 

And Nora waltzed gaily across 
the room to the sofa in question. 

“ Cicely, I wash my hands of < 

Maurice, (ict up. (io and amuse 
him.” I 

“ Dbn’t be silly, Nora.” 

“ What do you look so miserable 
for?” 

“ r didn’t know I did look 
miserable. I’m Just waiting for my 
turn. And you ought to be getting* 
ready for Ophelia.” 

Nora seemed possessed with the 
spirit of unreasoning mischief that 
night. She ran back to Maurice, 
who was turning over the leaves of 
the big illustrated Shakespeare on 
a side-table. 

“ Mr. Quinton,” she cried, 

“ Cicely particularly wants to speak 
to you.” , 

He started slightly and walked j \ ! ' 

across the room. 

What is it. Miss Wingate ? ^ 

“ I don’t understand” 

“ Didn’t you want to speakto me?” ^ ** 'aren’t you coming, miss winoatk?’ ” 39)* 
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know why we canH be friends frankly and freely as we 
were long ago. Is it my fault or yours ? ” 

“I suppose,” said Cicely rather bitterly, ^‘because 
things never come over again twice eicactly the same. 
It’s like Browning’s poem — ‘never glad confident 
morning again !’” 

“ It’s hard to be condemned by a judge who won’t 
even tell me my fault.” 

“ There’s no condemnation, Mr. Quinton ; indeed 
there isn’t— and no fault.” 

** But how can I believe that ? You remember that 
morning at Allerhciligen, when you said you never 
used deceit or equivocation ? ” 

“Of course 1 remember. And I never do,” said 
Cicely, with the pride of conscious rectitude. 

“ Are you sur^ f Never f ” 

A sudden memory rose before poor Cicely’s con- 
science, the ghost of that miserable afternoon at St. 
Blasien, when to Maurice’s inquiry whether something 
had not come between them she had answered “ No.” 

“ Once,” she said. 

“ To me?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“ I can’t tell you. It isn’t anything I want to hide ; 
that’s not it, only I couldtit tell you.” 

“You must tell me ; you ought to tell me,” said he 
earnestly. 

“IW/.” o . • 

Maurice bit his lip. He knew not what to make of 


these mysteries ; he knew not what to make of Cicely 
herself. She was incomprehensible. 

Next morning at breakfast Nora began to talk about 
the tableaux, 

“ I’m quite sure,” she said, “ I could do Juliet better 
if you’d let Harry Molesworth be Romeo. Maurice 
makes a stupid Romeo. I’m thoroughly sick of 
him.” 

“ It’s very disappointing,” said Annette. “ I thought 
he was ex^ctlydhe man we wanted ; but it’s quite true, 
he’s very wooden. You never know how people are 
going to turn out ; and after all, clever men don’t seem 
a bit more useful than other men when it coipes to 
anything practical.” 

“ Will you let H^irry be Romeo, then ? ” 

“I couldn’t possibly change now. Maurice would 
be offended.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Nora ; “then I’m not going 
to be Juliet, that’s all. Cicely, you can be Juliet.” 

“ Thanks. I prefer to stick to my witch’s broom.” 

“ Ah ! but I’ll make you a present of him for good 
and all. I’m sorry I’ve wasted so much time on 
him.” 

“ You’re very kind,” said Cicely, colouring. “ I fear 
I can’t make any use of your generous gift.” 

“ Cicely, you’ve been jealous of me all along ; any- 
body could see that. Even Harry Molesworth saw it — 
and Maurice.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, Nora,” said Annette. 

And after breakfast she called her sister aside, told 
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the tale of the Black Forest, and strictly forbade ‘her 
to tease Cicely about Mr. Quinton again. 

“You meant no harm, dear,*’ she added indulgently ; 
^‘you’re just a little spoiled darling; but of course, 
Cicely didn’t like it” 

Nora was not ill-natured at bottom, though her 
better qualities were overlaid with seltishness and 
vanity, and her good breeding left much to be desired. 

The story she had just heard interested her, and she 
at once repented of her unkindness to Cicely— a repent- 
ance which was all the easier inasmuch as she herself 
was so ‘‘ thoroughly sick of him,” to quote her own 
elegant expression. 

And when Cicely, determined to take time by the 
forelock and to draw some solid profit out of the 
capricious maiden’s change of mood, applied once 
more for absolution from her promise, Nora consented 
most graciously. 

‘‘ Dear me 1” she observed, “haven’t you forgotten 
that yet? I thought you’d told Maurice the whole 
story long ago.” 

“ Did you? No, Nora, I kept my promise. May I 
break it now ? ” 

“ Oh, you can say just whatever you like. I don’t 
care one bit. Come, Sis, let us two be friends. 
Maurice isn’t worth quarrelling over, I’m sure ; he has 
no ^0 in him ; he’s just as dull as ditch-water ; he 
doesn’t look it, but he is. Harry Molesworth’s worth 
three of him. He’s exactly the man for you, Sis, 
Maurice is.” 

Cicely was too happy and excited to care about 
anything Nora could say to-day ; her brain was busy 
rehearsing little scenes in which she was to tell 
Maurice she had never said the ugly thing Nora had 
imputed to her. 

'rbis was F riday. One, only one, rehearsal re- 
mained ; it was to take place on Satur(l.'iy,-and the 
public entertainment was fixed for Monday. All 
through that Friday and Saturday did Cicely plan and 
imagine. She did not know that Nora was planning 
and imagining too. 

For Nora had fully made up her mind to get some 
“ fun ” out of the affair. As soon as the rehearsal was 
well begun, while Annette and Hubert were preparing 
to enact Bassnnio and Portia, she stole into the dining- 
room with her new admirer. 

“Harry,” she said airily, “just go and tell Maurice 
Quinton I wish to see him privately, about something 
very important. Now, don’t stand there looking so 
stupid, but just do what I tell you. And then go 
straight to Cicely Wingate, and ask her to come and 
speak to me here.” 

Nora was standing on the hearlh-rug, Mr. Quinton 
was leaning on the mantelpiece a yard off, when Cicely, 
in her pretty black evening gown, appeared at the 
door, wondering very much what Nora could want 
. with her. 

“ Cicely,” she said, with the air of royalty dispensing 
favours, “ I hereliy make over to you all my rights in 
Maurice Quinton. 1 know you take a great interest 
in him. What do you say, Maurice ? ” 

“ Miss Wingate and I are old friends. We’ve always 


taken an^ interest in each other, and I 
continue to do so.” * 

“ Oh, but I don’t believe you have the least 
much interest she takes, ^ said cruel Norii^ who 
never grasped the idea that love could be k setid^a ; 
thing. '*So now I’ll go away, and leave you to fittd it' 
out for yourself,” 

And she made a curtsey, and ran lightly albng the 
passage to the drawing-room. Cicely, hot with 
indignation, turned to follow, but before she could 
reach the door Maurice laid a hand on her arm. 

“Miss Wingate,” said he, almost in a whisper, “it 
can’t end here. I’m horribly vexed that stupid girl 
should have made things unpleasant for you ; but I 
want you to understand — that is, of course you under- 
stand— that for my part — that I ” 

Cicely cut short his hesitation by saying, with proud 
promptitude — 

“One has to learn not to mind that sort of nonsense. 
Please don’t feel uncomfortable on my account.’’ 

And she swept into the drawing-room, every nerve 
tingling with shame ; it was not for some few minutes 
that she remembered the very particular thing she had 
intended to tell Mr. Quinton this evening. 

That recollection came upon her like a shock. For 
how was she go^ig to tell it now? It would seem — it 

would be like inviting a renewal of his offer— 
after Nora’s audacious assertion. No. She could do 
nothing now, unless Maurice himself* paved tl\e way, 
made some kind of advance. • 

There was not much opportunity for private con- 
versation. Annette kept them hard at work that last 
evening, nor did Maurice show any wish to make 
opportunities. 

Eleven o’clock struck ; the performers took their 
departure. • 

“My last chance is gone,” thought Cicely, as the 
door closed behind them. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

IN THK WOODS ONCE AGAIN. 

After lunch on Monday Cicely went out for a solitary 
constitutional. 

Very dull and dark the day had been ; but when, 
after climbing the long stretch of road that led up past 
the church, she turned to go home again, a wonderful 
change met her eyes. 

A grey haze still clothed the great semicircle of hills 
that rose, tier above tier, to the south-west, while, a 
little above the sky-line, the sun, peering out from 
under the long fiat rim of a slaty mass of cloud, sent 
forth a dazzling flood of yellow light. He looked very 
like the sun-god’s face in pictures, encircled with 
hyacinthine locks. The dreary day was making a 
last effort, and dying in a sudden blaze of glory, 
glory and light— and music, too, for some bird among 
the trees uttered a sudden bar of song just above 
Cicely’s head. This transformation scene lasted just 
five minutes, then sober .silent evening settled 
down. 

. “ It’s a parable, a picture of my own fate,” thought 
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Cicely. " One golden dream, and ^ then all the rest of 
life one dreary, monotonous ^rah,” . ' ; 

A slight turn in the road revealed a figure coming ' 
up the bUl as if to meet her. A long way. off, yet she 
thought she recognised it. All the blood rushed^to 
her heart ; she felt almost giddy. 

She walked on, trying to seem unconscious, look- 
ing oyer the low wall on the right into the little glen, 
where a stream flowed, looking anywhere to avoid 
meeting his eyes before they actually met. When 
they did, she would speak— at all hazards. 

» ** Miss Wingate ! How do you do ? 

And they shook hands. Cicely wondered whether 
he would notice how hers trembled. 

“ Mr. Quinton, 1 had something to say to you the 
other night, but we rehearsed at such high pressure 
that I couldn’t get it said. I’m glad to have met you 
now, because 1 mayn’t have another chance before 
leaving Crowbridge. My visit’s drawing near its 
end.” 

“ Let’s go down through the wood here,” said the 
young man, abruptly. “It’s a pretty walk, and you 
didn’t see it that Sunday.’^ 

He opened the gate as if taking her consent for 
granted, and she followed him without a word under 
the tall firs into a path that ran alon^ide the stream. 

It was sombre and solemn there among the thick 
trees. 

“What I wanted to say was this: It was a mistake 
.—what Nora Rugely told you about me” 

“ fyAa/ was a mistake ? ” 

Maurice’s mind seized at once* on that last declara- 
tion of Nora’s— namely, that Cicely took a great deal 
more interest in him than he had any notion of, 

“ I never said your word was not to be believed.” 
“Ah!” said he, stopping short; “Aen why, when 
1 asked you, did you always refuse to deny it ? ” 

“It was a foolish promise. Nora was very unhappy, 
and I agreed to say no more about it ; but last Friday 
she said 1 might. That’s what I wanted to tell you. 

1 didn’t like you to go on thinking I said things of 
that kind about you.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I didn’t like it, either,” said Maurice at last. 
“And, as 1 shan’t see you again, it will be good to 
remember that we parted friends, without that uncom- 
. fortable recollection between us,” 

Cicely had been weak enough to fancy that her 
revelation might have far-reaching effects. The cold 
way in which it had been received made her feel blank. 

It had seemed to create no sensation whatever ; it had 
fallen quite flat. But she must not let Maurice think 
she was waiting for anything more to follow. 

•So she changed the subj^t, though with an acute 
pang of disappointment. 

“ The tableaux will be a suepss, I think.” 

“ Yes ; I hope so.” ut 

“ You make a good RomVil ” added she, with a 
feeble attempt at gaiety, “if yCip* hair wasn’t so dis- 
gracefully short. What a pity you didn’t know a 
month or two beforehand you were goi^ t6 take that 
pretty part, then you might have let it grow ; you 


mi|^t have had respi^bie Idve^iocks ky this time. 
Or I do think you might have gone to the expense of 
a wig I You see, Annette's gi^n you such A Aighly 
romantic character to represent-^you, who make fun 
of romance , 

Cicely felt a touch Of that wild, reckless, mood which 
had inspired her at the baitaar. She was not sorry ; 
perhaps it compromised her less, perhaps it was less 
tell-tale, than stupid, heavy silence. 

“ You seem to take a pleasure in reminding me— if 
I ever needed to be reminded— of those sunny old 
days* that seem so awfully remote now,” ' 

“ Well, I like to remember them I And this place 
is not so unlike the Black Forest— only in damp, 
chilly January instead of blazing June, with dead 
leaves instead of flowers.” 

“That’s an allegory, isn’t it? A figure of speech 
that describes the difference well enough— the differ- 
ence between then and now.” 

“Times change, and we change with them, I sup- 
pose,” said Cicelj'. 

“You’re changed, at all events.” 

“ Why do you think me so changed ? ” asked Cicely 
boldly, determined to venture something. 

He looked at her with a chilly smile. 

“Dare I remind you of it? You once said you 
loved romance, and /tow you t'arc for nothing but 
hard work.” 

“ Perhaps I believe in romance still, but have found 
out that it isn’t meant for me ” 

“ But you used to say you loved to believe in beau- 
tiful things, even if you yourself weren’t in them.” 

“ I suppose we find that unselfish attitude of mind 
less easy to keep up than we expect. It’s very hard 
sometimes not to want things we mayn’t have.” 

He looked at her again, wondering what ske 
meant. 

“Are you speaking of your own life, Miss Wingate, 
or only moralising at large ? ” 

“A little of both, perhaps,” said Cicely, rather taken 
aback at the prospect of having to explain that last 
speech of hers. 

“ We used to be friends. You say we can be friends 
still ; and if I’m your friend, you might tell me some- 
thing I want to know.” 

“ What’s that ? ” said Cicely, turning pale. 

“ I should awfully like to know what are the things 
you wish for and can’t have.” 

“Perhaps one of them,” said Cicely, affecting to 
laugh, “is the kind of friend one can tell all one’s 
secrets to. I never could do that, not even to Veronica, 
Curtcis.” 

“ I wish you could tell them to me. I’m trustworthy, 

I do think ; and I’d do my best to help you, supposing 
the case admits of help.” 

Cicely did not spe^k. 

“ Can’t you trust me, Miss Wingate ?” 

She' shook her head. 

“ Why do you build up such a blank wall between 
us? You used to be so and pleasant with 

She felt as if she lay under some ho^ible spelTof 
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sflencc* ' For inoro and more she grew convinced 
that be was not indifferent to her; and yet, what could 
she do or say ? 

“You keep on saying things that sound like 
reproaches/' she said at last, desperately. “You 
wouldn't if you understood me better.” 

“ You speak oracles as mysterious as the witches in 
‘ Macbeth '—of whom you are one." 

“Yes, that's my fate— to be an ugly old witch,” said 
Cicely, jesting dismally. 

“ I'm glad you re not Juliet, anyhow. I don't mind 
what character you take 
as long as you aren’t 
Juliet.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Why f Do you sup- 
pose I should enjoy 
holding up my 
heart on a toast- 
ing-fork for all 
the world to see ? 

But you'll like to 


‘^No, I don't,” he spoke almost fiercely. 
conceive what you mean.J' ^ ^ 

“ I thought Annette had made you do it” . 
“Annette? What had Annette to do with 
matter?” 

“ I thought— Veronica told me— I mean, didn't she 
telLyou— on Sunday, you know ? *' ; 

“ I don't know what you mean. Indeed 1 don't” 

It was difficult to speak more explicitly. Cied'y ' 
hesitated. Maurice observed her confusion. 

“But I musi get to the bottom of this,” he said, 

trying to speak, 
gently. “ I'll try to 
understand, if you 
can tell me just a 
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be a witch ; that's the very part to suit you. Its so 
independent, and you pride yourself on your inde- 
pendence.” 

“ You told me so— day." 

“ Ah, but I was very wrong. I spoke very wrongly, 
very rudely. I was awfully sorry afterwards.” 

“What made you so indignant? Wasn't I offering 
you all I had, whatever that might be worth ? ” 

“Because,” faltered Cicely, “because— I did not 
know whether you were deceiving me.” 

“ What do you mean ? How could 1 be deceiving 
you ? ” 

“ You don’t understand,” said Cicely, trembling with 
nervousness. 


little more. 'Didn't she tell me?* yo\x say j do you 
mean Miss Curteis ?” 

“Na; I mean Annette.” 

“ Annette told me what ? ” 

“ You must remember what she told you.” 

“ Nothing parjticular that I know of.” 

He was evidently puzzled. Could the whole thing 
be a dreadful mistake ? 

“ I told you,*' she said desperately, “ that I had 
deceived you once. Well, that was the time. I was 
wrong, but I spoke hastily. You said, ‘ Had anything 
happened to hurt iny feelings V and I said, ‘ No' • but 
it had." 

“ But why won't you tell me what it is ? ” ^ • 

“ what Annette told you— about —about me.” 
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\Why Bhottld we go back to those 
old thiioj^;? For^veme if I offi^ded you that day. 
I didh^t mean to. Foiget everything that happened 
*' .that day. Let’s both try to forget. Only, there’s one 
thing I can’t forget, that 1 never shall forget to the 
latest day of my life, and that is and my love for 
you. Oh, IVe sometimes been tempted to wish I 
^ou/d forget it I IVe tried to work ; I’ve tried to read; 
I’ve tried.to. amuse myself. Why did I make friends 
with that babyish girl at the Grange ? Because Mrs. 
Wingate said she was expecting jyw on a visit. Many 
a time 1 felt ashamed of myself when she would keep 
on a^suminjg that I wanted to flirt with her ; but I 
never felt so small in my life as that first evening when 
I called to see jfou, and she insisted on keeping me 
to herself,” 

Every pulse in Cicely’s body was beating as she 
listened to Maurice’s eager sentences, and yet for the 
life of her she could not tell how to answer them. 

‘‘Why don’t you speak?” he said impatiently. 
Why don’t you say something ? Have 1 oflfended 
you again ? • Oflfended you past redemption and for- 
giveness this time?”-^then with another sudden 
change of tone— “You didn’t think I was flirting with 
that stupid Nora? You didn’t think I had forgotten 
you, changed into another man altogether? for 1 


couldn’t have lookea at any wotnan but you, unless I 

had lost my own personality,” ^ , 

“1 didn’t know,” said Cicely, shivering with the 
excitement and strain of the situation, 

“Ah, yes! you did know; you must have known. 
Did you think I had no mind, no eyes, no heart? 
When I had once loved you ? ” 

“ But I didn’t know then that you really had loved 
me.” 

“ I thought you always spoke the truth, Cicely ” (he 
did not know that he called her Cicely). “ That can't 
be the truth. And look here, if you did believe I 
could be so senseless— I wonder whether it was pos- 
sible that Miss Rugely was right when she said— I 

couldn’t help wondering— I mean I hoped ” 

He stopped short, as if he could not tell how to go 
on ; Cicely had never seen him confused in • this 
fashion before. 

“ Cicely, did that hurt you ? Did you mind ? ” ' 

I couldn’t help minding,” said she in a low voice. 

“ IVAy did you mind ?” 

“ Because,” she said, plucking up all her resolution, 

“ because I made an awful mistake that day ” (t/iat 
day could bear but one meaning to either of the two), 
“and Tve spent all the time since repenting it.” 

THB KND. 
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H E word ’longshoreman 
is a very comprehensive 
term. It is the generic 
name which embraces 
the whole race of sea- 
farers who earn their 
bread within the limits 
of the home waters ; and the 
’longshoreman may be either a 
fisherman or a hoveller, a pilot 
or a boatman. We usually 
think of the seaside waterman 
with a degree of friendly re- 
gard, for his picturesque figure is intimately asso- 
ciated with our memories of pleasant summer holi- 
days, spent within sound of the wash of the ocean. 
He is an essential detail of the beach or pier, as 
he lounges with folded arms, in a posture suggestive 
of supine indolence and indiflference, soliciting the 
passers-by, in stereotyped terms, to let him lake 
them upon the water— inviting them to go for a 
row to get up an appetite for dinner, and to gener- 
ally benefit their health— begging the ladies to 
observe how sheet-calm the sea is — assuring the 
gentlemen that if fishing is what they’re after, why, 
then, all he can tell them is that pouting as long as 
his arm and codling as long as his teg, are biting 


freely — vociferously asserting the peculiar merits of 
his own boat over those of any other craft belonging 
to* the same town — and usually concluding with the 
' remark, uttered in an abstracted tone, and addressed 
to nobody in particular, that it is uncommonly thirsty 
weather, to be sure; which, he supposes, must be 
owing to the ozone in the air. This is a type of ’long- 
shoreman as familiar to most of us as the bathing- 
machines on the sands or the negro minstrels on the 
esplanade of the seaside town, with his tanned and 
weather-beaten face, his quaint attire of blanket 
trousers, Welhngton boots, yellow sou’-wester, and 
blue guernsey : he is a man whose salt yarns we like 
to listen to whilst he leisurely plies his oars, and to 
think of him is to conjure up visions of the bright 
summer day, with the pale green sea, stretching 
smooth as glass to the misty horizon, mirroring the 
motionless form of the brown and becalmed fishing- 
smack or the white and gleaming canvas of the 
yacht : to smell, in fancy, the wholesome redolence of 
tar, and brine, and seaweed ; to hear the hoarse cries 
of the gull and the cool murmur of the surf, together 
with a score of similar and pleasing recollections. 

There is all the difference in the world between the 
’longshoreman of our seaside towns and the real 
blue- water sailor. The latter holds the waterman in 
considerable contempt : so much so, indeed, that 
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whetv Be wants to east reflec- 
tioiis iipon a brother Ur, he 
Wll) sneeringly call him a 
beachcomber or a ^longshore- 
matt, Nbthmg would be 
mpre unfair The boatman, 
it is true, is not a seaman in 
the sense that forecastle Jack 
is ; but he nevertheless knows 
an astonishing deal about all 
kinds of ships : sees quite as 
much heavy weather through- 
out the year as he would 
probably do in the course of 
a long voyage ; and, what 
with his lifeboat and hovelling 
experiences, risks his life much 
oftener than does the regular sailor who affects 
to despise him. ]#o man is more nautical in 
his costume and whole appearance than the 
typical longshoreman. “ I have seen them,” 
says a well-known writer, who has been a 
great student of this class of seafarers, “ with 
rings in their ears, crosses and bracelets 
tattooed on their hands and wrists, a profusion 
of well-oiled locks hanging over their ma- 
hogany cheeks, dressed in sou’-wcsters, volu- 
minous jerseys, and loose trousers, and looking as much 
like hardy and seasoned mariners as it is possible for 
tarpaulins and india-ink and gunpowder to make men. 
But no sailor who saw them would be deceived. He 
would know them to be longshoremen. Something 
in their lounge, something in their gait, something in 
the way they hold their arms and carry their heads 
would convict them. A sailor would know that these 
fellows are not used to dancing decks, nor to hanging 
on with their eyelids, nor to that routine of ship dis- 
cipline which ends in rounding men’s backs and arch- 
ing their legs like an erect frog’s. All their nautical 
appearance would go for nothing the instant they 
bestirred themselves. An ocean sailor, a real salt- 
water man, is as active as a cat — his spring is inimit- 
able — he tumbles about with astonishing alertness. 
The boatman, on the other hand, is heavy and slow; 
he sprawls and splashes, is ponderous, and over-exerts 
himself.” This is all perfectly correct, and illustrates 
a close observation of the distinctions which exist 
betwixt the two races : but then, it should be borne 
in mind, the ’longshoreman does not claim to be a 
sailor. 

But the popular waterman of the seaside, the Bill 
or Bob, Tom or Joe, who during the summer months 
earns his living by “going a-pleasurin’,” as he himself 
expresses it, appears only in a brief and passing 
aspect of his vocation, and the holiday-maker generally 
sees but one phase of his life. The boatman’s winter 
extends over nine months of the year, and during the 
greater part of that time it is a biller struggle to ke^p 
body and soul together. There arc no visitors for 
him to take out rowing or fishing when the dark green 
ocean is a wide surface of foaming billow.s, and when 
the bleak east wind pipes keen and shrill under the 
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scowling leaden heavens. How then does the Hong- 
shoreman manage to get bread during the dreary 
tempestuous winter ? Were you to put' the question 
to him point blank, he would probably reflect for a 
moment, and then answer you that he couldn’t tell. 
Day after day he goes on keeping a fruitless look-out 
for the distressed ships which do not come ; yet the 
bowl of his sooty clay pipe seems never in want of 
a pinch of tobacco, and things must be desperate 
indeed when his credit at the sign of the “/oily 
•Young Waterman ” ceases any longer to hold good. 

The truth is that the vocation of the ’longshoreman 
during the season of his bygone harvest— the winter 
months— has sunk into a moribund condition. Take 
as an illustration of this the example of that splendid 
and daring race, the Deal boatmen. Half a century 
ago the name of the beachmen .of the old Cinque 
Ports town was quite a by-wor';* among seamen fo» 
skill and hardihood ; to-day their reputation is little 
more than a^iere tradition. Yet th* fault is none of 
their own. The Dealman of the present time, going 
afloat in his galley-punt, possesses to the full those 
qualities of dexterity and courage which Tendered his 
forefathers so famous, but he has no opportunity 
for the exercise of them. I’lie lugger that lic^ 
drawn high and dry upon the shingle-slopes abreast 
of Beach Street is still the same buoyant, fast, and 
Weatherly craft as of yore. It is the whole con- 
ditions of shipping which have changed : not the 
’longshoreman. It wa;5 the introduction of steam into 
ocean navigation which killed the havener’s pursuit, 
and the very word has now grown almost into an 
anachronism. In the days of tacks and sheets, 
shipping casualties along the coast were of common 
enough occurrence. A head wind would crowd with 



y fib to the sh^pe 6f 

^4»ITW«1 andK^ or iHppefl ciibblr^^ftit toen came Ac 
.^^Or^j^oiicma^e oppo^oi(y!^ ^a^er assistance and 
,^dalm i|al^agO» Bat the disconeotaie waterman, 
^'gloomily itod hongrilj^s^ivcytog the winter scene of 
and bmwn <>ceafi from the beach at Deal or the 
^j^nds of ’VHrmoMthi will tell you that ships no longer 
to grief to the manner they did ; or, if they do/ 
all events they do no^nrant liis services. Steamers 
^are nev^r wind-bound ; and when a sailing-ship parts 
gier diain nowadays,, instead of employing the hovcl- 
to' pilot hereto a place of safety and furnish her 
"‘wHh fresh grau^«faclele, she hoists her colours for a 
^tog* doos Jiidoed, at very long intervals, happen 
\^ajP; a jittlo^piarty of longshoremen cruising about 
will 'fall in with some vessel in 
in this way are so 
icxiremely slender that the boatman canfiot afford to 
take such a chance in to account when reckoning up 
the p^lj^ects of his livelihood. Were the little sea- 
farii^ji^minunities of our coast towns and villages to 
dn^^d upon hovelling for their subsistence during the 
totter season of storm, which, by the seaside, 
^y be said to extend from the end of September to 
ijie b^inntog of May, they would indeed be a famine- . 
stricken race. 

. A call to man the lifeboat furnishes the longshore- 
^ian frbm time to time with an opportunity of earning 
Impound or two, and perhaps the chartce of a tidy 
little, sum ef money to follow as a salvage award 
Sttiely no oursuit could be fuller of contrasts in its 


tnultifaHous aspects thw iTake 

him in Ws nnc of 

pleasure-seekers over u glasi-cten^ water m 

his trim little wherrj^ jits above 

the elbows of his brown Jbto^^^tUted on to 

the bridge of his nose to keep the tirehtol%^ sunshine 
out of his eyes. Then picture icy and 

blowing wintert night, starting up toj^|ut dfmly-lighted 
parlour of his little cottage as his eat catches tbe notes 
of the lifeboat tocsin, tremulously bpme on the shrill 
\We of the wind. There is danger out upon the 
black raging waters, an empty cupboard and hungry 
bairns at home, and the lion-hearted ^longshoreman 
welcomes with positive joy the Wild clanging of that 
bell, summoning him to take part in the mission of 
rescue. This is the occasion upon which you may 
form a true estimate of the qualities of the British 
boatman. Figure him in imagination as he hastily 
swathes himself in his stiff cumbroi||; oilskins, claps 
his tarpaulin oh, and, after hugging his wife for an 
instant, and calling a farewell to the children, runs 
out into tlie freezing night, never daring to think 
about the chances of his safe return as he listens to 
the thunderous notes of the breakers and the muffled 
howling of the gale. There is an humbte, unobtrusive 
heroism in deeds of this kind, which the men who 
take part in them regard as mere commonplace inci- 
dents of their daily life— a cold-blooded, deliberate 
courage, unsustained by the stimulus of applause or 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, which renders the 
achievement doubly valorous- A shadowy 'figure 
emeiges from a little house into the obscurity of the 
night, passes swiftly, and maybe unseen, along a 
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what must have coil^e to jiff 
men bdbre another hour 
‘ if the lifeboat crew hail hot 
down to us, I fceMike a little 
and my heart grows too full for'^liw 
eyes.” >4 

The ’longshoreman formSrIf 
earned a good deal of igoney 
pilotage work. No man could pos*, 
sibly be better acquainted withJbO; 
shoals and channels of local trattiifi.' 
of water than the boatman who hiis; 
spent all his life in cruising abotk': 
among them ; and* ship-masters per- j 
fectly well knew Ibis, and were 
always willing to employ a water-; 
man to navigate their vessels into 
])oi t. Hut of late years the rules of ’ 
the pilotage ' service have grown 
more stringent, and require that a 
captain arriving home fVom a foreign- 
going voyage shall ship noi^e 
other than a duly certified Quecn’si 
pilot. This* perhaps, is but fair,. 

“‘HIS F.AR cATciiKs THE NOTES OF THE LIFEBOAT TOCSIN” (^. so). although a hardship ffom the ’longr. 

shoreinan’s point of view. The pilot 
is a man who is obliged to serve? 

darksome street, gets into a lifeboat, where he is joined a long and severe apprenticeship before the Trinity 

by other shadowy figures, and away they launch into . House will grant him a certificate of proficiency, and 

the howling blackness, most of them fresh from the although nobody doubts that a waterman might be* 
warmth of their -beds, and every mother’s son chilled just as well, or even better, qualified to steer a vessel 

to the marrow in his bones ere they are fairly clear of through a particular stretch of waters, yet if he were 

the pallid line of surf boiling upon the beach I There permitted to do so unrestricted, the vocation of the 

is none of the encouragement of cheering multitudes, regular branch pilot ” would be gone. Still, the ’long- 

or even the prospect of liberal reward, to support these shoreman and the pilot'.work very much together. The 

storm warriors during the bitter hardships of their Deal boatmen of tlie present day almost entirely earn 

errand of mercy. In an account of the wreck of the their liyng by the shipping or landing of pilots, and 

ship Indian Chief, in January, i88r, given at the time • the famous galley-punts or “.knock-toes,” to be seen 

in the London Daily Telegraph, is a fine eulogy upon sailing about the neighbourhood of the Downs in all 
the gallant conduct of our British lifeboat men. It is weathers, find little other employment than that of 
spoken by one of the rescued people : the chief mate carrying the members of this valuable and gallant 

of the ill-fated vessel, “ When I looked at the life- community to and from the shore. Bu{ it sometimes 

boat’s crew,” said he, “ and thought of our situation a happens, even in this age of severe regulations, that 

short while since, and our safety now, and how, to the waterman will get a pilotage job on Jiis own account, 

rescue us, these great-hearted men had imperilled He will board some inwatd-bound ship that has npt 

their own lives, 1 was unmanned; I could not thank yet hoisted the jack at heir fore, cajole the skipper — 

them, I could not trust myself to speak. They told us especially if - he be a foreigner-— into taking his 

they had left Ramsgate Harbour early on the preced- services, and after saftly guiding the vessel into her 

ing afteritoon, and had fetched the Knock at dusk, haven, step ashore with a few pounds in his pocket, 

and not seeing our wreck, had lain-to in that raging and full of the gratification of having “ done ” the 

sea, suffering almost as severely as ourselves all legitimate pilot. It usually goes hard, however, with 

through the piercing, tempestuous night. What do the boatman if be is caught in the act of contravening 

YOU think of such a service, , sir ? How can such the maritime laws in this fashion. But, as any pilot 

devoted heroism be written of, so that every man who will tell you, on the whole the ’longsh9rcman interferes 

can read shall know bow great and beautiful it is? very little with his calling ; whilst, on the other hand, 

Our own sufferings came to us as a part of our calling he forms a useful and almost a necessary adjunct to it. 

as seamen ; but theirs were bravely courted and There can be no doubt that the fishing industry 
endured for the sake of theh* fellow-creatures. Believe provides a great refuge for those of the population of 
me, sir, it was a splendid, piece of service ; nothing our sea-coast towns who have to seek their living 
grander in Us way was ever done before, even by upon the waters during the long winter months. A' 

Englishmen. 1 am a plain seaman, and can say no hovelling job is too much like an angel’s visit to be 

more about it all thad this. But when 1 think of calculated upon with any degree of certainty ; the 
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Ufebbat may, possibly, not be called out twice during 
die whole season : and, unless he hap,;ens to dwell 
abreast of some great marine highway; the boatman 
will have but little to do with pilotage work. Hut 
there are still as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it, and nearly always a market for as much as he 
catches. Scarcely has the last rose of summer shed 
its faded petals ere the waters of the English Channel, 
from Landes End to the Elbow Buoy, are alive with 
the picturesque, gaily-painted, red-s.iiled luggers of 
the mackerel fisliery. 'I'here is no quainter or more 
pleasing spectacle than the sight of such a harbour 
SIS Ramsgate, say, on a late autumn day. Upon the 
calm hazy sea outside, the little fleet is languidly 
coming in, stemming the tide under the gentle impulse 
of their swelling coffee-coloured higsails, laden nearly 
as deep as; their gunwales 
with the silvery spoil of 
the deep. Away upon 
the horizon, the distant 
^apes of slow-moving 
‘Vessels loom vaguely 
through the hovering 
mists. On tlie piers stand * 
groups of burly fishermen, 
watching the ap- 
proaching boats, 
whilst in the gullies 
alongside lie 
mhored their qwn 
luggers that , havtj, 
already arrived, 
m^t of.them with-, 
their ‘ wells ^tfll fuU 
of -jfish, glistening 4 
aiViiiong the dark wet \ 
ipi^hes of the pilcd- 
up heaps of net. Jt .. 
is a picture full of 
Uehder English • 

.beauty : the terrace 
oC^hite chalk clifTs 
as a background ; 

, the waving corn-- 
fields and rolling 
unilulationa of verdure on top ; tl^e town, grouped 
ih^ huddle of spires and roofs, at the base of 
the heights; the Waters of the' harbour itself busy 
with the ceaseless plying of small boats betwixt the 
heaiyily-freighted luggers and the fish-quay ; the air, 
tod|)s clamorous with, the eager voice of the salesman, 
ihe^cries of the ’longshoreman, the cheeping of blocks, 
the niaatling of canvas, being hoisted or lowered, the 
measured creak of pars, and, maybe, the quick plash* 
ing,bf a6me crazy old tug^s • paddles, noisily towing in 
a lofig^stri^ of the becalmed craft. The pleasure- 
boat has beep laid up tilf next year, the last bathing- 
machine drawn away oflF th^ sands, and’ the town is 
beginning to weat a winterly hspect yet, surely, never 


with his deep-sea brethren, who go away trawling 
over the Dpggerbank, or across the dreary waters of 
the bleak German Ocean, for spells of a month and 
six weeks at a stretch. These men are quite a 
distinct race, and would take it rather ill if you were 
to speak of them as boatmen. It is quite reasonable 
that there should be solne kind of distinction, but for 
all that, the waterman, when he goes a-fishing, though 
he should venture no further than the Three Mile 
Limit, meets with hardships and perils no less than 
does the sturdy North-Seaman cruising in his power- 
ful sixty-ton dandy. 
Indeed, \\ would 
be difficult to say 
which of the two 
ordeals is* the more 
^ severe ; lying hove- 
to in a smack 
leagues distant froniF 
the English coast 
during a violent 
winter gale, or drift- 
ing down along 
shore in a tiny open 
boat, with a fleet of 
sprat-nets floating 
in the black water 
over the side,, 
throughout the bitter hours 
of a January night. Hut> view 
whatever phase of it you will,, 
the life of the fisherman, like 
that of Mr. Gilbert’s police- 
man, cannot be called a par- 
ticularly happy one. 

We must all of us preserve 
many pleasing recollections of 
the British boatman. He is 
usually a prominent figure in 
the memory of seaside holi- 
days. As a rule, the ’long- 
shoremian is a civil and in- 
telligent man, willing to be 
courted into conversation, and 
with a w'onderfifl stock of 
experiences to relate, which, somehow, seem to lose 
nothing of their entertainment by any doubts they 
may give rise to concerning the reciter's absolute 
veracity: . 

But, as has been already said, those who know 
the coast waterman only in the summer months 
have very little real knowledge of him. His true 
character is best exemplified at the lifeboat stations, 
which are numerous enough to express the extent 
of his qualities and sterling worth when peril is to be 
encountered and life rescued ; and this, of course^ 
generally happens in winter timfc 
* We may well forgive him fpr being a bit of a 
grumbler when we realise the many privationl^ of his 



is the^i^^sea-side pleasanter than: upon such a day as. existence during that long season ** when the stormy 
this, * ^ Winds do blow.” 

The ’longshore fisherman must not be confounded That the fine old race of ’longshoremen should 
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be slowly falling into decay, through the decline 
of their calling, must be a matter of lasting regret ; 
but, although the British boatman may be no 
longer the flourishing individual that he formerly 


was, he still remains one of the most cnavaeimro 
features of the sea-side resort, and a inaii 
weatiier-bcaten face we are always glad agl$i 
see. 


PLKASANT WORK FOR HOLIDAY HOURS. 

KASY DRAWN THREAD WORK. 

BY ELLEN T. MASTERS, AUTHOR OF “THE GENTT.KWOMAN’s BOOK OF ART NEEDLEWORK,’’ ETC. KTC,‘ 

O.ST people admire the linen sideboard that, given leisure, eyesight, and patience, it is possi|)h 
cloths, table slips, and tea-cloths sold in for them to execute quite as good work themselves, al 

our shops, ready ornamented with a the cost of the linen and a few pence for thre^ 

mure or less elaborate insertion of drawn Drawn thread work, of the kind w'c use nowadays 

thread work and requiring only a little truth an exceedingly easy and fascinating occupation 

embroidery on the part of the purchaser but the reason that so few amateurs succeed in its 

to complete them. Such cloths are often very beautiful, execution is to be found in the fact that they an 

and many housekeepers look with envious eyes on unable to resist the temptation of at once trying th< 

sheets and pillow cases decorated in the same way, most elaborate patterns they can find, without beinj 

and often turn reluctantly away knowing too well that contented to hasten slowly ” from the simples 
their purses are not sufficiently long to justify them in* stitches onwards. j 

satisfying their admiriition. It is difficult to convince I should recommend everybody to begin the w^rl 
those ladies who atlmire these handsome embroideries upon single thread canvas. The threads of thii 




FIG. I,— DETAILS OF HEM-STITCH A.ND EASY KNOTTING. 
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coarseness as those thait are renaoveil 
from the linen, the original idea being 
that tlie ravellings were themselves 
used for the embroidery. In the 
following details, I have employed 
the word cotton to describe the 
working threads to save confusion 
with the threads of tl^ linen itself. 

A simple hem-stitch is the best to- 
begin with, and even should she pro- 
gress no further, the worker will find 
considerable satisfaction in being able 
to thus hem her household linen and 
handkerchiefs. ' I will suppose that 
the material to be hemmed is rather 
coarse— in fact, the details in Fig.^ i 
arc worked upon Rhodes linen, and 
for the sake of clearness, a larger 
number of threads has been drawn 
away than would be the case in the 
actual work. The first thing to do is. 
to remove the threads below the hem, 
this being turned down as if to be 
hemmed in the usual way. Draw 
away three or lour of the threads ot 
the linen that run in the same direc- 
tion as the hem,- but a larger number 
will of course have to be remove<l 
when a liner material is selected.. 
Fasten thp end of the cotton neatly 

FIG. 2.- SINGLE AND DOUBLE CROSSING. firmly undci* ihc hem at the right 

hand end, hold the work over the 
forefinger of the left hand, pass the 
material are easy to count and lo draw out, but it has needle through the hem as if to make a stitch in. 
many disadvantages as a background for permanent the usual way, then pick up three of the loose: 

work, and when a beginner finds out these 'dis threads as shown in Detail A, draw the stitch up- 

advantages for herself, she may take it as a sure sign tightly, keeping the needle over the cotton, as this, 

that she is becoming sufficiently skilful to manage is held down with the thumb. Pull it up quite close- 

something less coar.se. Rhodes linen is an excellent to the hem. 

material to take next. It is very evenly woven, and In Detail B is shown a second kind of hem-stitch 
has a beautiful surface like that of hand-made'linen. which is, by many workers, regarded as easier to» 

After this, the worker should find no difficulty in manage than the first, 'i o work this, turn down the 

managing tlu; stitches iipoh the threads of ordinal y hem and draw out the threads in the usual way, 

linen, such as is used for sheets, tea-cloths, and similar Begin at the left-hand end • and join the cottoi^ 

things. Thp Langdalc linen made in Westmoreland, firmly to the hem. Pass the needic from left to right, 

and in which Mr. RusUin takes so lively an interest, • and, with the point in the direction of the left hand,, 

forms an admirable fabric for drawn thread work, but pick up three of the loose threads. Draw the cotton> 

a'bcginner should not run the risk of spoiling it, as it up tightly and pass the needle in an upright direction, 

is somewhat costly. Whether she will be able to into the hem between this group of threads and^the 

advance still further, and ornament pocket band- next, then pick up the next set of three threads hnd 

kerchiefs and dessert doyleys made of fine caUnbric, continue all along. The effect on the right side of 

must depend principally upon the quality of her the work will be found exactly the same as in the 

eyesight. The best of all drawn thread work is first example. When once one of these two stitches is 

executed with white threads. Some makes of learnt, the worker will find them constantly calted into 

crochet cotton will be found to answer well, especially requisition. As seen by the ilIu.stration, one of their 

upon canvas. Flax thread is more suitable for linen uses is to draw the loose threads into clusters, and 

fabrics, and Mecklenburg thread will be found another is to prevent the linen from becoming un- 

particularly strong and durable for the bolder parts ravelled any further. 

of the work. When colours arc preferred, twisted A narrow insertion in which the hem-stitch is 
washing silk may be employed, but better still, wprked along bot;h edges is shown in DeUit C 
Harris’s flax threads. As regards tlx^ size of the • These bars form the foundation of roahy of the most 
threads, the rule is that they shall be of the same elaborate drawn thread work patterns, anti they are 
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not unfrequenlly thickly oversewn with darning 
stitches to make geometric patterns amongst the 
lighter openwork. 

In D is given an easy method of dividing two sets 
of threads into bars at once, by working a line of 
herring-bone stitch along a narrow band of undrawn 
linen between these drawn threads. The herring- 
bone stitches are thrown round three, four, or five 
threads first on one side of the line, then on the 
other. This little pattern is more effective when 
worked with coloured cotton than wlien white is 
used. ^ * 

Many of the simplest patterns in drawn thread 
work are . made up of such bars as those already 
described, knotted into groups or crosses. One of the 
easiest is given in E. Here the insertion is made in 
the usual way with a line of hem-stitching along eacli 
edge, the bars being caught together in pairs in the 
middle with what is known ns a “drawn thread work 
knot.’’ To make this, f.istcn the cotton into tlie linen 
at the right-hand end of the insertion, hold the work 
so that the insertion lies across the fingers of the left 
hand, then bring the needle up from the wrong side 
under the first two bars, pass it back under these two 
bars again, holding the cotton down with tlie left 
hand thumb, and draw the needle out over the cotton, 
keeping this down as long as possible, and pull the 



FIG. 4 . — AN KASV ALL-0 VKR PATTERN. 


knot up tightly. . Keep the cotton on the right 
side of the work and pick up the next twef balfs jii 
the same way, being careful to allow a sufheient sjpace 
between the first and second knot to enable the cottori 
to set straight between them. .This line of cpftotr 
between groups of bars is often khow'it 
amongst workers as the “ duck’s trail,’* 
and its beauty will be quite spoilt if 
allowed to set either slack or vei^' 
tight. 

Fig. 2 shows “single and doubly 
crossing,” two stitches very much uspd 
in drawn thread work, but which puzzle 
the unassisted worker extremely. To 
execute them well, the liem-stitch 
should be made on each side of the 
drawn threads first, as, although in 
many cases it is not used, it gives addi- 
tional sulxstance to the embroidery and 
renders it more substantial when re? 
quired to be frequently washed. It is 
well to consider the *l)ars for singici 
crossing as numbered in sets of fouiji 
then join the thread into the linen ai 
one end of the insert ion. Bring th^ 
needle up between i and 2, pass It 
over 2 and 3, up between 2 and 3, ovet 
2, and up between 2 and 3 again. Pijfi 
the cotton so that it forms a straight 
line through the threads, over whiqli 
they will cross quite naturally. For the 
double stitch pass the needle undex 
2, and 3, * up between 3 and 4, baefe 
over 3, under i and 2, over i, under 
over 3, under 4, back over 4 and 3; 
under 2, then on the wrong side undei 
the next three bars and repeat from 
This sounds very complicated, but] 
when a little attention is given toxbi 
matter, the worker will be surprised 
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find how soon she remembers 
which bars to pick up and 
which to leave, 

A pretty finish for the edges 
of towoJs, tea-doths, or simi- 
lar articles worked upon cross- 
stitch linen is given in Fig. 3. 

Cross-stitch linen does not 
lend itself to the working of 
so great a variety of article'^ 
as docs the ordinary linen, 
but it is very easy to manage, 
and the openwork bands alter- 
nate \ effectively with closer 
epibroidery, such as cross, or 
satin stitch, or coral, or 
fi^ther stitch, such as is used 
in tl e example. Here there 
are. three lines of single 
crossing, the edges of the in- 
sirtion being worked with 
button-hole. These openwork 
bands; are used aliernately 
with ^indrawn bands of linen 
worked with coarse white 
flourishing thread. There is 
here no hem-stitch along the 
edge of the single crossing, 
and by comparing this with 
the same stitch in Fig. 2, the 5 *— dessert doylf.y up drawn thread work. 

worker may decide which she 
prefers. Most people consider 

that the hem-stitch gives a much sharper and clearer can be adapted also for a border, or for filling in the 
dTcct to the crossing. corner of some large piece of embroidery. It is fre- 

An easy “all over” pattern is given in Fig. 4. It qiiently inserted among the details of thick satin stitch 

embroidery for the purpose of lightening the 
general eflect. To execute this pattern, it is 
advisable first to mark out the edges of a 
square on the linen with a row of button- 
hole stitches set close together, and 
arranged so that the straight edge of the 
stitches lies along the - threads that will 
afterwards be cut-— that is, towards the in- 
side of the square. The threads enclosed 
within these buttonhole stitches should be 
divisible by. six or eight, according to the 
quality of the linen, and there should be 
an uneven number of these sets of six or 
eight, to get the pattern to . fit the square 
exactly. When all the buttonholing is 
done, draw out six (or eight) threads from 
one edge of the square, then fcave six, and 
draw six alternately all along. Repeat in 
the reverse direction, thus dividing the 
linen into a series of small squares of three 
kinds, open, solid, and of loosened threads. 
Join the cotton into the edge of the linen 
at the back of the buttonholing, carry it 
across the^middle of the first open space 
and make a drawn thread work knot over 
the fir^t threO of the loose threads ; make 
a similar knot over the next three, then 
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carry the couon across the next open square and 
repeat. When this line is finished, turn the linen 
and make the knots again in the opposite direction 
across the loose threads, but where the cotton crosses 
an open space over which a line has already been 
carried, make a knot exactly in the middle of the 
space, thu?joining the two lines of cotton firmly. 

Nothing can be easier to work than this pattern, and 
that varieties of it can be made to give a very good 
effect, may be judged from the dessert doyley given in 
Fig. 5. This very pretty serviette, together with that 
in Fig. 6, was worked by a member of Mrs. Wells* 
Needlecraft Guild at Bristol. Here the linen is 
divided into four by narrow bands of solid material 
which is worked with coral stitch in white flax 
thread. The corners have a close square in the 
middle buttonholed at the edges and worked with an 
overc.ast star in the centre. The loose threads on 
each side of this square are grouped into four, exactly 
in the manner above described. . The second doyley 
(Fig. 6) is divided into squares like those in Mg. 4, 
but instead of being knotted into clusters, four 
stitches of single crossing are worked round each solid 
square, this being itself filled with a little star worked 
with simple stitches. The margin of plain linen left 
round the edge of the doyley and covered with coral 
stitch, gives much additional firmness to the work. 
Both doyleys arc edged with the finest lorchon lace, 


nothing being more suitable fpr finishing off drawn 
thread embroidery. 

The handkerchief in Fig. 7 is especially dainty. 



FIG. 8.— KNLARGtD DKT.MI. OF H ANI^KFKCHIKF IN MG. 7. 


the threads of the cambric being little coarser than 
those of a spider’s web. It was executed by an Irish 
worker under the auspices 
of the Donegal Industrial • 
Fund. The pattern con- 
sists of a number of squares 
like those in Fig. 4. The 
loose threads arc caught 
together in two groups 
with point iVespfity in the 
manner shown in the en- 
larged detail in Fig. 8. 
Point iVesprit should be 
familiar to all lac • 
workers ; it consists of 
very loosely-made button- 
hole stitches, taken over 
half the slackened threads 
round each close square 
which is thus partially 
filled with a tiny weh^of 
network. The stitch is’^bt 
difficult, care being needed 
to keep the loops even, 
and to pass the tliiead 
across from square tp 
square on the wrong side, 
so that it is invisible on 
the right. The cotton 
used should correspond 
with the threads of the 
linen in size. 

These directions and 
illustrations re cr only to 
very simple stitches used 
in drawn tliread work, and 



PIP,, 7. — CORNF.R OF HANnKF.RrUrF.F WITH DRAWN THREAD Wf>Rl<. 





/. needs' b; 
long -and patient;;pr^ccr-'';:^f»y.Jh^^^ ^v(^;i; j, 
ptheirs :^^^ oyt&rsewn With ' never likely to fall into ^ st^ae^ io ;teng as theic a^, 
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c jSRT is absolutely necessary that Jim should marry 
Agatha Verfitch, and in some way or other 
Mr he must be made to do so,” said Lady Mary 
Drelincourt, with great decision. 

Her two daughters, to whom she spe^, shook their 
heads slowly and solemnly. 

“ I don’t believe the ‘thing is possible,” said Chris- 
tine. 

“ He hates her I ” said Maude. ^ ‘‘ He told me -so 
himself.” * 


i^’S BOARDER. 

H. PKNROSE. 

“ He must be made,” continued Lady Mary, takin; 
no notice of these remarks, “ to realise the degrada 
tion of poverty. .Something must be done to hriiy 
home to his understanding how badly money is necdci 
in the family.” 

“ But what can we do ? ” asked Maude. “ We can 
not retrench more vigorously than we are doing a 
present. Perhaps you had better give drawing-lessons 
Christine.” 

“ I think,” said Christine, ‘ it would be better stil 
if you were to advertise for ‘ music pupils at your owr 
home.’ The noise might have some effect on Jim 
but I don’t believe he would mind our giving lesson? 
in the very least.” 

**To carry out either of these suggestions,” sai( 
Lady Mary, “ it would be necessary to return t( 
town, which would be most inconvenient at present 
I have a better plah. I shall take in a boarder.” 

Her daughters stared. Of course, •they had onl] 
been cliaffing about the lessons. Whatever their diffi 
culties might be, they had no intention of making 
acquaintance with the lovely face of honest labour 
but it was evident that Lady Mary was regarding tin 
matter with perfect seriousness. 

“A boarder,” she went on, “ will be perpetually ir 
evidence, and keep well before his eyes the straits t( 
which wc are driven. Then, if he remonstrates, I cai 
say, ‘ You have no right to speak, when by your owi 
act you could place us above such necessities, and wil 
not move a finger to help us.’ He shall marry Agathi 
Verritch before the year’s end.” 

“ Perhaps he won’t object to the boarder.” 

“ Possibly he-would not, if she were a nice, lady-lik< 
girl ; but I shall take care of th<at— I shall advertise fo 
an American. Jim’s fastidiousness will never stam 
that.” 

It is a brilliant idea,” said Christine thoughtfully 

I believe there are numbers of American girls, wit! 
piles of money, who would pay just any price to ge 
themselves well introduced in l^ndon society. If i 
were at the beginning ofthe season it would do splen 
didly ; but here we arc in the country, and it is tlv 
end of Septeinbej-*” 

“That is exactly what suits me,” said her mothei 
“ I should not care to be tied to a person of the kin< 
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in bo«rd for a'year* with the 

pi^yiso th^ tfee ari'angement is not to be binding in 
icase' ^ or her own marriage. 

soon as Jim is safely engaged to Agatha, I 
shall 'cither inarry the American or quarrel with her. 
The adverjisement : must be vulgar and flaunting, to 
catch the. eyes of such people— something like this 
‘Alady bf .title .is willing, to receive as a? boarder a 
young American lady, who will, on moderate terms, 
enjoy the comforts of a perfectly-appointed establish- 
ment and the advantage of introduction to the very 
best society.* I shall have a dozen replies the day 
after it Appears. There are always rich Americans 
hanging about somewhere.” 

A fortnight later Jim Drelincourt was trudging 
wearily home to lunch, with a gun on his shoulder and 
a dog at his heels. He had had bad sport and' no 
company, and he was being bored to death in the 
country. His mother had declared her inability to 
invite a large house-party this autumn ; later on they 
might have a few people, but, considering the state of 

the family exchequer And then Jim had tied, 

knowing that a mention of Agatha Vcrritch was 
imminent. ' 

He was a fairly good brother, as brothers g/3, but he 
was growing very tired of looking at his own sisters, and 
wanted to sec some other fellow’s for a change. He 
was by no means a hater of women in general, 
although he cordially detested Agatha Verritch in 
particular; and just now he was longing for some 
variety in the way of ladies’ faces. Accordingly he was 
pleased, on going round to the stables, to receive infor- 
mation from John, the coachman, that the latter had 
been to the station an hour ago to fetch a young lady 
who had come down by the mid-day train — Miss 
Smith he thought her name was. 

Now, Jim could not remember any person of that 
name on his mother’s visiting-list, and he continued 
with most reprehensible curiosity to question the 
coachman. That worthy said he believed the young 
lady to be a complete stranger, and with downcast 
eyes, and a grin no broader than was respectful, volun- 
teered the further information that she was a very 
lively young lady, ‘and had talked to him the whole 
way along. 

‘‘ How did she manage that ? ” asked Jim. “ Surely 
you took the brougham on such a cold morning as this?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John — and his grin broadened — 
“but Miss Smith, she put her parcels inside, sir, and 
she come up and sit on the box beside me, sir. Said 
as how she liked company, sir.” 

Jim went off to the house whistling, and extremely 
curfous. 

Before lunch there was time for nothing but a 
formal introduction, by which he learned no more 
than he knew afready — ^that the visitor’s name was 
Smith, and that she had only just arrived ; and during 
lunch *»hc \vas not very talkative. She was earnestly 
engaged in making a “ square meal,” and performed 
rather rapidly. This, however, gave Jim opportunities 
for close observation, and he saw, to bis satisfaction, 


that she was Very young and exceedingly prctt)> 
interest beganto increase. 

Would ypu l^kc to drive this afternoon?” asii^ 
Lady Mary as they left the table; “or would yQi| 
prefer to rest aftei* your journey ? ” ) 

“Oh, I’m not tired,” said Miss Smith, with coii^^ 
vincing emphasis ; “ but 1 don’t care to ride unless 
you want to. 1 think”— with a little pause for inspitfr 
tidn — “ 1 think I’d like to go gunning. Have you 
on the shoot this morning, Mr. Drelincourt?” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “I don’t think you have nlud> 
chance of a bird now, but if you like to try 1 shall be;, 
delighted to escort you.” 

“ I’m on ! Won’t you come too ? ” she asked, turning 
to Christine and Maude. 

But these young ladies were by no means inclined 
for such violent exercise, and as for Lady Mary, she 
was absolutely too much horritied to offer a protest. 
Miss Smith picked up, in the hall, the first head- 
covering that came to hand, which happened to be a 
little travelling-cap of Jim’s, and said “ Come along ! 
to her escort. 

He came along willingly enough. 

“ Won’t you be cold without a jacket ? ” he asked. 

“Oh no,” she said ; and indeed it would have been 
a pity to cover up the neat little tailor-made gown, 
wliich showed off her pretty figure to such advantage. 
“ If I put on a sack I guess I’d have to take it off 
again after half-an-hour’s tramping. Then you’d have, 
to tote it ; and you wouldn’t like that. 1 don’t believe , 
much in making ICnglishmen.tole things around : they 
don’t like it. They do at home.” 

“ Does ‘ tote * mean carry ? ” inquired Jim, somewhat 
bashfully. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Smith ; “ but it’s awful country, 
mustn’t say it in company. Do you have much ?” 

“ Much Company ?” 

“ Yes ; dinner parties every day, and balls, and that 
sort of thing?” 

“Not at all. We have been living very quietly 
since we came down from town last summer — so 
quietly that it was horribly cKill. You have no idea 
what a delightful surprise it was to me to see you 
when I came in this morning.” 

“ Didn’t your mamma tell you I was cominj^'^” she 
asked, looking up at him with wide eyes of astonish- 
ment. 

She accentuated the first syllabic* of “mamma” 
strongly, and the word, so pronounced, and addressed 
to a man of Jim Drclincourt’s size and bearing, with 
reference to his maternal relative, had an irresistibly 
comic effect. It required all Jim’s self-control not to 
go beyond a smile as he replied in the negative.' 

“ Well, I do say ! And it’s been settled for a whole 
week.” 

“ What has ? ” asked Jim. 

“That I was to come and board with the family. 
You’d like to know the terms, wouldn’t you i*— only it 
wouldn’t be manners to ask. Well, I’m paying five 
thousand dollars for one year, and ” 

“ Five thousand dollars I” gasped Jim. He did not 
.translate it very readily intb English currency. 
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“HE ASKED HER IF SHE LIKED ENGLAND*’ {p. 62). 


“ Yes. That’s a thousand pounds, as you count it. 
I guess it’s not very dear for real tony society. We 
can afford it, anyway. Popper has made his pile out 
of phosphate, and he can give me all the show I want, 
because he hasn’t any other children. He was real 
glad of the chance when he saw Lady Drelincourt’s 
advertisement. I am to spend the winter picking up 
%tyle from her and the girls, and then I’m to have a 
boss time in London.” 

“And now that you have met, how do you like Lady 
Mary — my mother, I mean.^” 

He asked the question merely in order to convey a 
bint of that lady’s correct title, but his purpose was 
entirely lost on his companion. 

“ Oh I she’s a daisy— as to manners, and all that ; 
but I wouldn’t much like to kiss her. I’m not accus- 
tomed to stiff people. Your sisters are just like her, 
•only young. You are different; and I guess you’re the 
nicest of the crowd.” 

I am flat te red, ”^said Jim. “ I hope you w-ill con- 


imue in the same mind. You— 
you wouldn’t have that same objec- 
tion you have just mentioned with 
regard to me, would you ? ” 

But she was equal to the occa- 
sion. She looked him straight in 
the face, and told him, without a 
blush, that she did not know in 
the least what he meant ; so Ik 
changed the subject, perceiving 
that, with all her eccentricity, he 
was not going to have things en- 
tirely his own way. They walked for a 
long time, and talked a great deal, and shot 
nothing ; and they were surprised to find 
how late it was when they got back to the 
house, and were told severely that after- 
noon lea had been delayed for an hour on 
ihcir account. 

But no amount of severity seemed able 
to interfere with Miss Smith’s healthy appetite and 
general good-humour. She had three, cups of tea and 
finished up the thin bread and butter, of which there 
was a considerable quantity ; and on her way to dress 
for dinner she told “the girls” that they must call her 
Milly, as she also intended to make herself familiar 
with their “ given names.” She kept her promise, and 
during dinner spoke to them in a very kind and 
friendly manner as Christine and Maude, without once 
making a mistake as to which was which. 

It was not until Miss Milly had retired for the night 
that Jim had an opportunity of speaking to his mother 
about her. 

“Why did you advertise for a boarder?” he asked, 
with a perfectly inscrutable expre^ion of countenance. 

“ Because,” said Lady Mary, with a huge sigh, “in 
the sad state of our affairs it is impossibj^ to live 
without endeavouring to gain some little addition to 
our income.” 

“ With your careful management, a thousand a year 
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ought to be a very comfortable little addition/’ said 
Jim drily. 

It is sadly derogatory to the dignity of the family,” 
his mother went on ; but, as we are situated, some- 
thing must be done, and if you object ” 

He had not done so, but she was determined he 
should. If he did not, she could not make the speech 
she had prepared, 

“Well,” she continued, as he did not speak, “it 
would be only natural. We all feel deeply the un- 
pleasantness of being obliged to have such a person 
among us on terms of intimacy, and it is not to be 
denied that the girl is most odiously vulgar ; but, in 
the circumstances, it is surely not your right to find 
fault with the arrangement. If you would but do your 
duty to your family, such painful necessities would 
exist no longer. If you ” 

“ My dear mother, you might postpone the saying of 
all this till such time as I do find fault. So far (rom 
offering the smallest objection to your arrangennents, I 
think them excellent. Good-night ; and pray do not 
let the' events of the day disturb your rest— mine 
shall be unbroken.” 

He was gone, without allowing her another moment 
for remonstrance. 

“ He is vexed at not having been told before-hand,” 
said Christine. “ What was the good of making a 
mystery of it, once things were settled with the 
Smiths ? I thought all along that part of it was a 
mistake.” 

“ I know Jim better than you do,” said Lady Mary. 
“ If he had known in lime he would have done some- 
thing to stop me. He does not mind so much now, 
because the girl is good-looking and we are by our- 
selves ; but wait until he has an opportunity of 
observing her manners in society, and you will see 
him in a different frame of mind. We arc going to 
dine at the Despards’ to-morrow evening. I almost 
hope she \vill do something to disgrace herself and us. 
No price would be too' heavy to bring that unhappy 
boy to a sense of his duty.” 

The Despards’ dinner-party was not a very large one, 
but it scarcely deserved to be set down as “a one- 
horse affair,” wfiich was what Miss Milly Smith called 
it, when it was over, in confidential conversation with 
Jim. Whether it was worth a drive of ten miles on a 
disagreeable evening might, however, be a question of 
individual taste. Milly went to it, charmingly dressed 
and looking radiant, with no visible diffidence or per- 
turbation, although it was her very first experience of 
the kind, and Lady Mary pondered deeply over her 
probable conduct. 

Jim would have liked to take her in to dinner him- 
self, but his hostess disposed of him otherwise, and he 
was fain to be content watching her across the table, 
and wondering what she was talking about to her 
neighbour, without entirely neglecting his own. The 
guests were almost all old friends — an intimate clique 
of “county people”— and for awhile general con- 
versation was too brisk to allow him to catch the 
drift of any of her remarks ; but after a time there 


came a pause, and through it sounded Milly’s voiefy 
clear and fresh. ’ Is 

“ Now, I hold fast by Florida phosphates,” she wai 
declaring. “Poppefsays ” 

The buzz of talk arose again convulsively, but never- 
theless there reached J im’s ears, with terrible distinct- 
ness certain smooth lazy accents, inquiring— 

“And who is Mr. Popper.^ You have quoted him 
once or twice. Is he a — a senator, *or a president, or 
anything of that sort?” 

The answer was lost ; but, for the first time, Jim was 
conscious of some other feeling beside qmusement 
with regard to Milly Smith. He was really sorry 
for the girl, and quite unreasonably angry with the 
man who was talking to her. He declared to his own 
heart that it was a confounded shame to draw her out 
like that, oblivious of the fact that he had been doing 
much the same himself ever since her arrival, and he 
determined to take her in hand, and give her a little 
private instruction as soon as possible. But amuse- 
ment reigned alone once more as he caught a glimpse 
of his mother’s face. She had just been appealed to 
as “ Lady Drelincourt” down the whole length of the 
table, and Milly was taking advantage of the silence 
which ensued to give an account of how “ Popper ^ 
had made his pile. There was no attempt made this 
time to renew the general buzz. Qui^e frankly and 
without disguise, everyone ceased speaking to listen 
to her story ; and she told it with an air of being en- 
couraged rather than dismayed by so much attention. 

“ He ran a store in a backwoods settlement down 
south,” she said, “and when he had enough saved he 
bought a thirty-acre lot that was going cheap, and cal- 
culated to do some truck-farming. It didn’t pay, and 
he was down on his luck for a good spell ; but, when 
the phosphate craze was started, things began to look 
up. Popper dug, and sorted specimens, and went ort 
like mad for a while, and no one believed he had 
any find ; but when the experts came along that way 
there was a different story to tell. His lot was ’most 
all solid phosphate, and he was offered a million 
dollars down for it by the riche.st in the South. 
He could have made double that in time by keeping 
it in his own hands ; but he left it to me, and I decided 
that it was enough to enjoy ourselves on, and we might 
as well quit. Wc couldn’t have handled the dollars so 
soon the other way, and Popper would have been too 
old to travel ; then only I would have got any good of 
the pile, and that wouldn’t have been fair.” 

Jim found himself greatly impressed by her last 
words, and so did one or two others. Here was a girl 
who had renounced the prospect of a doubled fortdhc 
simply in order that her old father might take his share 
of enjoyment before the grasshopper became a burden. 

He wondered how many ; but that was waste of 

time, and he was silent and thoughtful when the ladies 
withdrew 

When he entered the drawing-room later on, Milly 
came up to him without pause or hesitation. 

“ Pm so glad you’ve come,” she said. “ What ails 
your mamma ? She will hardly speak to me.” 

“I am sure I can’t say,” Jim answered; “but I 
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think It probable she did not altogether appreciate 
your story at dinner. And why on earth do you make 
a point of calling her Lady Drelit)court ? ” 

He was looking at her with such kind eyes that she 
could not possibly resent the brusqueness of his 
speech ; indeed, she took it, just as it Nwas meant, »»for 
good fellowship. 

“ What does she want me to call her ?” she asked,* 
^‘Not Lady Mary, Purely? I didn^t think she was 
friendly enough for that.’* 

“There is no question of friendliness involved,” Jim 
explained. “ Lady Mary is her proper title, and she 
naturally prefers to be addressed by it.” 

“ Well,” said Milly, looking a little downcast for 
once, “ the orily reason why I called her Lady DrelLn- 
court was that I thought it wasn’t right for a girl to call 
an elderly lady by her given name. It sounds kind of 
disrespectful. But, of course, she has a right to 
choose. If there is any difference between the two, 
you might explain it to me, and then I would be sure 
to remember.” 

Jim, of course, undertook to instruct her, and spent 
a very agreeable evening making her acquainteckwith 
mysteries of the British aristocracy and other matters. 
She listened and learned, talked and entertained him, 
and finally took him still further into her confidence, 
and intimated her desire that he should give her daily 
lessons in the niceties of the English language. 

That night his rest was not so completely unbroken 
as on the night before. HIS interest in Milly was 
''hourly on the increase. 

For some weeks things went on pleasantly enough. 
Jim and Milly were inseparable. Lady Mary believed 
that her son was merely taking a nasty little revenge 
on her for having introduced a boarder into the family 
by paying absurd attentions to the American girl; 
and if Maude and Christine perceived signs of any 
other than this dutiful design on their brother’s part, 
they held their peace and called no attention to such. 
They must be very old young girls who will de- 
liberately spoil sport when the man in question 
is one of whose attentions they cannot possibly be 
jealous. 

About this time a great mansion in the neighbourhood* 
had the honour of a few days’ visit from a royal duke, 
and a very grand party was given on the occasion, 

. to which Lady Mary Drclincourt and party were duly 
invited. Milly was wild with excitement, taking that 
interest in the great personage which was typical of a 
daughter of the Republic. She made private inquiries 
as to her chance of an introduction, and Jim felt him- 
self a perfect brute because it was his duty to 
destroy her illusions, and assure her that she need not 
expect the very smallest share of princely notice. 
There, however, he was mistaken, and the desire of 
Milly’s heart was destined to be gratified. 

It happened that she was by a long way the prettiest 
girl in that magnificent room, and his royal highness, 
who had an appreciative eye for beauty, remarked the 
fact, and intimated his desire that the fair American 
should be presented to him. 

“ Speak as little as possible/’ whispelfed Jim, as she 


left his side, and went forward smilingly to face the 
ordeal. • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

She had an immediate opportunity' of showing how 
well she was disposed to carry out his instructions, for 
his royal highness was graciously pleased to address 
a question to her. He asked her if sfee liked England. 

Milly cast about in her mind for the most concise 
terms in which she could couch an enthusiastic 
answer, and, choosing them rapidly, replied with con- 
siderable emphasis and animation— 

“ You bet ! ” 

In five minutes there was not a guest present who 
did not know what had happened. Lady Mary left 
early, and went home to bed very sick indeed. Milly 
alone was undisturbed, and entirely happy. 

The next day, Lady Mary, feeling still too ill to 
leave her room, sent for her son, and appealed to him 
with deep feeling. 

Matters, she said, had been bad enough before, but 
after last night’s disgraceful scene ! In fact, she 
appealed to him as a loyal subject. 

•“ But, my dear mother,” he made answer, “ I must 
beg you to remember that it was not I who brought 
Miss Smith here.” 

“ It was owing to your fault that she was brought,*’ 
said Lady Mary, “and you are now keeping her here. 

I could put an end to this wretched bondage at once 
if you would do your duty and marry the great fortune 
that is waiting on you—to be had for the asking.” 

“ Say no more,” murmured Jim, in hfsmost soothing 
tones. “ I realise at last that this state of things must 
be brought speedily to ari end. I promise you to pro- 
pose immediately. Money shall be had if I can 
procure it.” 

He left her, and Lady Mary called her daughters, 
and told them that Jim had that moment gone to 
write a proposal to Agatha Verritch. They had just 
watched him setting off for a walk with Milly Smith, 
but they said nothing, 

“ I shall now get rid of that dreadful girlat once,” said 
the invalid. “ You say she is not in , the house ? Well, 
as soon as she is, send her to me in my boudoir. I 
shall get up now. I feel much better. You ma^ go, 
my dears.” 

Two hours later the fateful interview took place. 
Milly, returned from her walk with a glowing colour 
and sparkling eyes, sat demurely listening to a long 
tale of complaints about her reprehensible conduct, and 
did riot spljak until Lady Mary paused for breath. 
Then she said, as quietly as she ever said any- 
thing— 

“ We were to dissolve partnership only for one of 
two reasons— mutual disagreement or my marriage. 
Isn’t that so ? I guess you want to fix it on mutual 
disagreement.^” . 

Lady Mary bowed. 

“Well,” said Milly, ‘‘I was just coming' to you 
myself with the other reason. 1 am going to be 
married.” 

“Really? Allow me to offer my congratulations, 
Miss Smith.” 

“ Thank you,” said Milly. “ And^ if you don’t bear • 
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me any tc^l ill-wiU for all these blunders, perhaps you 
will let me stay on a few clays longer, until I have time 
to get Popper back from Paris ?” 

Lady Maty bowed again, and muttered something 
about .l>eing most happy. She looked it. Then Milly 
withdrew, and Jim came in. 

“ I have done it ” he said, and been accepted.” 


** My dear ! ” gasped his mother. “ How ? Did 
telegraph , - 

“ Oh no ! he answered. Milly and I spoke face 
to face very satisfactorily. You ought to be delightedi, 
my dear mother. It was a fortune you wanted me 
to mafry, and she has even a larger one than Agatha, 
Yerritch.” 
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BV OUR SPECIAL LADV CORRESPONDENT. 


(Illustrated by photographs /rout life by Mr, Were Urodie^ Baker Street^^,) 


I l^ASH ION’S sway was ever a 
• capricious excellence^ 

but this year she 
has extended her 
; fantasy to the pitch 
. of reversing all her 
decrees and form- 
ing a new republic. 
We burn all that we 
have adored ! No 
more graceful, 
dinging skirts, no 
more high-shoulder- 
ed, stylish sleeves ! 
A total transforma- 
tion has taken 
place. 

Well, we must 
only make the best 
of it ; for the 
fashions of to-day 
will be the fashions 
of to-morrow and 
of many days to come. We must, with dismay in our 
hearts, review last season’s wardrobe, and wonder 
what we can do with gowns that seem to date from 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

This very important factor of “ renovations ” I will 
devote some space to, but now I must begin by giving 
* you a general outline of what is worn in materials, in 
trimmings, and in the thousand and one little details 
that go to form the wonderful ‘‘ art of dress.” After a 



brief description of what are the most signal changes 
we have to announce, 1 will take things systematic- 
a1!y. 

rhe skirts are considered to be the most startling 
feature of Fashion’s freaks, as bringing in their folds the 
monster crinoline. The umbrella or wheel skirt seems to 
be the only idea in London, but Paris furnishes me with 
half-a-dozen— some modifications, some quite different 
—which I will tell you how to have made. Quite as 
important, though not so appalling, is the alteration in 
bodices, the subtle lengthening of the shoulders that is 
becoming gradually a pronounced droop, the gigot 
sleeve and its follo^jjcrs, the Marie Antoinette mantle, 
sandal shoes, and picture hats. 

Now I am forced to make a revelation to my 
readers— the woman of last year will not suit the 
dresses of this season ! . I know how hard it is to re- 
mould one’s self, but that is just what wc must do : our 
hair, our expression— dare I say it ?— we ought to be 
able to change our complexions. Think of it! We 
were smart, we were perky, and decidedly chic—^NH 
have to be modest, to blush, to simper and sentiment- 
alise like the girls of 1830. That genre goes with 
drooping ringlets and sloping shoulders, 1 shudder 
at the anomalies that greet me at every step. We have 
not quite shed our skins yet, but let us endeavour to do 
so. Wc have several styles to choose from— the Vic- 
torian, the French 1830, the Louis Treize. In the fair 
summer weather a touch of the Watteiiu shepherdess 
garb will be allowable ; but the most difficult things 
to regulate will be the serge and boating dresses. This 
difficulty, however, I think, can be overaome with good 
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taiste arid a sense of proportion— two things quite in- 
disperisable in our present state of transition. The 
bair-dressing must be fuller, jrist as the width of the 
skirt is required to balance the full cape and wide 
sleeves. The petticoat must follow suit, unless we want 
to look like gigantic umbrellas fluttering in the breeze. 
Having taken this cursory glance at things in 
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general, we will proceed to devote* our attention to all 
the new materials, and their name is legion. The 
richest are the ombrd or rainbow velvets and satins, 
shading from the palest tint— as of flesh cDlour-^o the 
deepest Indian red, or in different prisn^atic tones so 
harmonioqsly blended, in one materiallRi^t they really 
become works of art. I must warn you that those 
luxurious materials are very difficult to make 
up ; their extreme eccentricity would make 
them grotesque if not very skilfully handled. 
Next come the “Chind’^ silks- of our great- 
grandmothers, with their shot effects and 
quaintness of broken lines. The Ondine and 
the broad-ribbed silk are new and rich— just 
the “ Ottoman ” of some years past. The 
colourings are all pearly, grey-green, and 
fawny-pink in effect. Mauve pervades ad 
nauseam— \A\xty pink, and red mauves, in all 
gradations of tones. The soft make of satin 
is very beautiful, but satin has a peculiarity— 
it accentuates stout figures, and makes slight 
women look meagre. Loveliest of all, in my 
eyes, are the gauzy materials— black silk 
muslins, with tiny flowerets of bright floss 
scattered over them ; black “ Chambdrys’^ 
with lines of tartan silk in lozenges ; soft shot 
gauzes giving a watered effect ; and a curious 
gauze with a lining of shot silk woven into the 
material, so that you need not trouble about 
lining your dress at all ; brocaded gauzes in 
mauve and gold, grey and cdladon green ; but 
1 might go on for ever. The accordion 
pleating is destined to give way to the new 
“ gaufrdd ” materials— very pretty in them- 
selves, but hardly suited to our damp climate. 
For evening wear, the coloured erdpons in 
silk or wool are always favourites with young 
girls. Stripes, checks, tiny pin-points in silk 
on a woollen ground, pigeon-breasted hues in 
a mixture of silk and wool, are in vogue. 
Velours epingld .is superb, but so expensive as 
to be sparsely used. Hop sackcloth is original, 
but risky for some figures. Serges are always 
liked, and the plain cloths are carried to an 
absolute slate of perfection at present. The 
new tennis flannels are smart, but I prefer the 
French creamy Molleton,” showing a blurred 
pattern of roses under its fleecy surface. 

Most of the evening-dress stuffs are very thin 
and transparent— spangles in silver, gold on 
colour, giving a rather stagey effect. Biscuit 
folour, but a rich, warm shade of biscuit, is 
much worn, it blends so well with anything 
and everything ; it has all the points of . a 
black gown, without its defects. Grey, except 
silver or dove, is less fashionable. Royal blue 
and some shiides of green are popular. 

The cottons are poems -every flower that 
grows — on grounds of shot or Chind. Clear 
muslins in lemon, petunia, or cornflower blue 
have three deep flounces edged with wild 
honeysuckle. A grey has garlands of coral 
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reef; these have just come from Paris. The bodices 
have wide epaulettes, drawn into a narrow point. 

Then again we have the hail-spot muslins, in cream 
or every possible colour. Muslins of lemon yellow have 
stripes of ribbons in mauve woven into them, entwined 
with field daisies, the same design being reversed on a 
mauve ground. A scattering of “ pink may ” on a grey- 
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green ground would be selected by those who had' bjC^ 
dread of the fatal blossoms, while a tea-rose musUiil; 
with sprays of lily of the valley is sure to win univerdaij 
approbation for its softness and originality. 

From a motherly and matrimonial point of view^ 1 
may be pardoned for remarking that our girls ought to 
marry well this season, for those diaphanous, flower- 
encircled robes will make them irresistible ; evfii an 
affectation of simplicity will tend to jxietise after a 
prolonged course of masculine imitation, for it is 
amusing to find the tailors using velvets and satin?, 
which they hitherto have tabooed. Leather is strug- 
gling to gain ground ; 1 think it frightful, except for 
a Loiiis Onze shooting-jacket or something equally 
special. I n black materials there is a large variety, ^and 
the present fashion is rather suitable to mourning, as 
it will stand a good deal of fining down. Hop cloth, 
silk, striped or brocaded serge, naltd cloth, erdpons,. 
and gaufrd materials look best. Camel’s-hair is too 
classical to be easily dethroned, and crepe is much 
used. 

So is a black grenadine striped with coloured ribbons, 
woven with a design that looks just like black lace 
insertion. The shot alpaca is brilliantly effective. It 
is largely used for petticoats^ and dust-cloaks. It is 
serviceable wear for travelling, as it is reputed shower- 
proof. The drill or holland is another relic of the past, 
both useful and becoming ; but the Parisian idea of 
trimming it with black* satin is, to my mind, most 
incongruous. The fact is, black satin has now broken 
out in the form of an epidemic in Paris. It is put 
upon every possible and impossible material. A 
smart, perfectly-made linen costume, with a tailor-made 
coat and white piqud waistcoat, will be as indispensable 
this summer as a serge or a tailor-built gown. The 
final touch of black can ‘appear in the hat, gloves, and 
umbrella. One is very apt to get tired of the vivid shot 
and rainbow woollens. They are invariably crude, 
but the taffeta ji^/act! gives a much softer scale ol 
blended colour. It ought to be pinked out w'hen used 
for flounces or ruches. 

There is no denying that skirts are of vital import- 
ance. There is the typical “ umbrella,” to start with- 
of which we have three modifications. The first is really 
the wheel, 4J yards round the bottom, and with abso- 
lutely no fulness round the waist and hips ; the 
second measures five yards, and has just a feu 
' gathers at the back ; the third is eight yards. These 
all require to be lined to the knees with crinoline ; but 
here comes the difficulty. If the dress is being made 
at home, and you are serenely conscious of th( 
fact that, having provided yourself with a. good pattern 
you require nothing more, you will discover that th< 
line of stiff muslin .shows in a break in the skirt, anc 
your only remedy for this is the eternal barrel-hooi 
style of trimming. If the dress is to bc' original, an< 
not wedded to this one style, it is best just to line i 
throughout and trust to your petticoat for the prope 
“ billowy support.” You can* have any amount oifrou 
frou and silk flounces round the bottom, unless— am 
this is of vital importance— your skirt is to be the Paris 
ian walking length— />., clearing your boots to the ankh 
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A prettieTand daintier fashion ndver was wori^ and it 
is purely 1830 into the bargain; The next skirts on 
the list are a revival of the old “ housemaid/^ gathered 
round the waist— some are more or less— to five or six 
inches below the waist There is the kilted dr pleated 
skirt, and the “Anne of Austria** opening on an 
under-skirt of lace over silk or rich brocade. For all 
fiims)i materials the housemaid skirt is incomparably 
.the most charming and the easiest to make. It can 
be mounted on a band,/ and there is no goring to 
trouble about; it cab be trimmed .with three deep 
tucks at intervals, pr three flounces, or even five. The 
Wid^of the upibrella skirts should be made of rich, . 
materials ; the next is best for a short dress ; 

Md thW I do not recommend at all 

tjtutnbhng-bk)^^^^ like to help you, 

* lahe renovation' of did $kiris. There are many 
; accomplishing it.' Will suppose a^sheath 
a^y trijnmmgi Wd . 
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promising black silk. Trim it with five or sv, 
flounces of mousseline <le soie, each flounce edged « i ' 
an apple-green or mauve baby-ribbon. The gai:, 
material will drape away the boelicc, and you can cm a 
the upper sleeve with ilounces, or’ you can cut yoi i 
sheath skirt right down the front from waist to luji:, 
gathering back the front pieces to the belt, to show .m 
under-skirt of some bright satin, covered with black 
or white guipure. ; ; 

Flounces are the great thing to fall back on in tins 
difgculty— one deep flounce, or tliree flounces \ cry 
much on the cross with hai;ply any fulness, accordion 
. orgauffr^d flounces, or flounces of lace; Stiff muslin 
and plenty of frou-frou must be used. Ribbons are 
invaluable, as they appear in ruches, flounces, etc. 

Gauffrdd ribbons in. sash widths are, made in a cheap 
quality that can be utilised as puffing or 
flounces to be worn under the skirt, but they should not 
be put to the use they Were originally jdtendedi for, as 
they thipken the waist Gauffr^d kce fonn's 
made flounces to renovatd^last yearVf^ka.^^ be 
beaded by a ruche of cut silk, or by. d b^nd-of satin 
ribbon. These, and light black Chantilly , laces, are 
used to trim the coloured muslins and foulards. 
Flounces ’in mousseline de soie or cripe edged with 
baby ribbon are sold by the yard in' every depth by 
the Paris houses. - 

For boating, tennis, or w^alking, I advocate the 
kilted skirt, to be worn short over knickers of the same 
material— serge or flannel. 

1 saw a cherry- coloured cr^pe skirt, that was really 
most becoming, with circles of satin ribbon the same 
colour up to the waist. Baby ribbons are used for 
edging flounces, or in rows of three for heading them 
or filling up the intervals. Rosettes of narrow ribbon 
nestle in ruches or flounces. But thq most novel 
trimming of its kind is mapbine-cut velvet, forming 
lozenges in different patterns, appliqndd on silk or 
other materials. The gaudy “bugles** of our infancy are 
the very latest thing in trimming. They are made in 
every colour, and are introduced into all the new braid.s 
and passementerie. New ornaments for bodices form 
all but coats of mail, whilst others are merely 
strings of beads, five, seven, or nine rows, 

. caught with jewelled clasps on the shoulder, 
front, and middle of the back. 
These look rather heavy over 
the inevitable chiffon bodices, 
and must be quite a weight to 
the wearer. Bands of soft silk 
fur, outlined on either side with 
iridescent metallic beads, are 
also new. The jewelled em- 
broidery on bands of black net 
is very rich, the coloured crystal 
being fine imitations of real 
precious stones. Gold, silver j 
and coloured tinsel threads are . 
interwoven with seed pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, and turquoises. 
The patterns of these embroi- 
dered bands of insertion being 
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cjuitc artistic, they fetch a high price, and are not 
accessible to everyone. Fancy ribbons, particularly 
gauze ribbons with a satin stripe, make into the 
new stiff bows for the edge^jf skirts, and to place 
upright at the waist. Black satin bows, graduating 
from small to large, are worn. Poppy red, cerise, 
magenta, and Chinese rose are favoured in v'elvets, 
X’^elvet ribbons are run through lace and embroidery. 

T insel will be oftener. seen than flowersJon skirts for 
evening wear. 

Now I think we can turn to the bodices, in which 
there is a deplorable lack of variety. The wide lapels, 
opening oh the shoulder to allow the sleeve to protrude 
and split at . the back ; .the bretelles, full on the shoulder 
and narrowing to the waist back and front ; the heart- 
shaped yokes, are familiar enough. The bodices have 
deep points.. Many are confined with a waist-belt and 
a ^ckle, while some skirts come over the bodices, 
llxe : large ' llobespi^ collar and revers, the bdbd 
bpdi^) and the graceful crossed corsage arc all pretty 
The Anne olF Austria/^ pointed with short tabbed 
basqiie"^ and cascade of tagged ribbon bows and im- 
mense ikee collar, has a charm quite its own. It is 
worn with the skirt I have described, or a more com- 
plicated one cut in narrow stripes edged with pearls, 
over an under-dress of a contrasting colour. A pretty 
girfs bodice is made over a tight lining with side- 
pieces and two pieces of material, gathered back* and 
front, and drawn into a belt. 

. The old pointed bodices are being revived for even 
ing wear, as are also the crossed or Empire bodice. 
All these are made in the V’ictorian style, low over 
the shoulders. But for parties in country houses 
the modest V reigns paramount. In a bodice, as in 
everything else, the chief point to consult is as to 
what is most becoming to one’s general style. For 
instance, some figures are quite disfigured by a belt, 
and absolutely require a pointed bodice or 'some 
trimming giving that effect. Belts made of velvet 
ribbon, with a metal open-work plaque at the back, 
have just come over from Paris. For garden parties 
the lace guimpe, which is nothing but a very small 
square or round yoke of lace, showing the neck, on a 
bodice slightly gathered into the waist-belt, with 
balloon sleeves and transparent guipure sleeves from 
the elbow, is very suitable. Anne of Austria collars of 
lace, or deep lace collars of gathered guipure, can be 
made by deft fingers at home. They are varied by 
the addition of tinsel thread or baby ribbon, and are 
most useful to ornament a last yeaFs bodice. Lace is 
invaluable as bretelles, as a figaro vest, or ks a bertha ; 
it cifti trim any old dress, and give it a fresh lease of life. 
The one great point to be attained is breadth in the 
shoulders by the lengthening of the shoulder seam, 
the revers, capes, or lapels heightening it. The 
sleeves are enormous when cut out, but their volume is 
so cunningly stowed away and caught into seams that 
it does not strike you as out of the common. I speak 
now of the leg-of-mutton— tight from elbow to wrist; 
all the fulness is pulled downward, ^The balloon is one 
huge puff, apd the Rodnitz is a series of small 
gaufrdd flounces fosming the sleeve to the elbow. 
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Some liave three longer flounces also. Each individik^ 
adds something of her own to the sleeve ql 
the present. . ^ 

It is interesting to note what a “personal” style sdipi5 
' houses impart to their work ; it is like the signature of^ 
great artist. The misfortune is that pretty things shpufa 
become over-popular. The best way to guard against' 
this is to complicate the making so that it becamcgi 
a caricature when attempted by an amateur. Suc^^ 
for instance, is the godet skirt, particularly the one. 
ifhat buttons on the left hem. I believe 1 had neitfiy; 
omitted it from my list. Imagine it in golden-broWn; 
cloth, trimmed all round and up one side with moss- < 
green passementerie, three large buttons placed, at 
intervals on one side. Keep it^flat to the hips. The 
bodice has a yoke of shot green and gold silk, an<i 
large revers, one of which, boldly cut across the bustj^ 
fastening on the left sidCitlte opposite side to theskuit^'' 
with two jarge buttons ; it fits over the bodice, 
closely to the waist, only giving a curved line 
and front.. Herein hell the greateii art of 
the reason of the hideoue; appeandtee rsi^ i||pN 
have in front is due to the ' fart • thag^^they ^ are 
and f tted at the waist ox\ .the person 
for so they fun into flutes wlwOthey^ouW 
and flat, the fluting beginning oniy^froip the siefei^ 

I have apprised ypu.of the great decline of the tkiloT*' 
made gowns, and their more effeminate styles {but 
they are still indispensable for travelling, and no onO 
would start on a round of visits without one, or cveh 
two. The tweeds are mixed with fuller colours, and 
blues and mauves are freely blended with them ; 
vest of plain blue or mauve cloth should adapt itself tq 
these. Checks or plaids are treated in the same way^ ] 
while plain cloth would jiave large revers, perhaps df; 
plaid velvet. Some tailors have introduced the r^ref- 
able fashion of large pearl buttons, and the double* 
breasted Newmarket waistcoat; this should only be. 
worn by long-waistcd, slender women. . ‘ 

Bands of soft plush leather are often introduced a$r 
trimming to tailor-built dresses, but I npver can be. 
persuaded tp admire them. What is really practical and 
charming is the waistcoat collar and narrow band to ; 
imitate collar and cuffs, of white kid. I saw this worn 
with a blue cloth frock. The accompanying sailor • 
hat was of white kid, trimmed with a blue ribbon and 
a kingfisher’s wing. Serges will always be appre- ; 
ciated for their usefulness. Most of the serge dresses 
have loose cut-away coats, built like a man’s, and very 
short godet skirts, perfectly guiltless of trimming. 
They are generally lined with a bright shot silk or 
some vivid surah. The new white doe-skih belt with 
its appliquds of filigree gold, jewelled with precious 
stones, is the correct thing to wear . with- these serge 
gowns, but they are not to be had in London. I have 
no doubt that their cheap imitations will soon be here, 
however. Blouses and waistdoats innumerable one 
may always have, to wear with a loose serge jacket, 
and they make a very pretty change too. 

The tennis flannels this year offer such a bewildering 
variety that I was in despair the other day when I had 
to choose myself materials for two shirts. I decided 
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serpentine lines-; it should be soft and pliable to the 
touch. 

Long gloves must necessarily be worn now. Evening 
bodices of coloured crepe, formed of puffings divided 
by bands of black lace insertion, are most charming in 
poppy-red, pale blue, or lemon. They are a useful 
addition to a black skirt ; the Sleeves are formed of 
three full puffs, the neck can be made slightly open in 
front. So much variety is required when visiting, that 
these little chic trifles are quite a boon. The old 
zouave or boldro has undergone many transformations; 
the latest make it meet in two sharp points at the 
centre of the bust, where it i§ fastened by a bow of 
ribbons, with ends falling to the hem of the dress. The 
extra warmth of a velvet zouave is often welcome, and 
they are most practical in black velvet trimmed with 
jet ; they should always be lined with silk or sarcenet, 
as they then set so much closer to the figure. 'I'he fichu 
Marie Antoinette should not be omitted. Indeed, I 
would suggest two— one for day wear, in black Russian 
silk net, edged with lace frills ; and one in white, or 
some pale shade of chiffon, trimmed with gaufrt^ frills. 
With these fichus a low-necked dress is made wearable 
for a dinner ; and it is a most sensible way of using 
up a slightly-faded evening gown. The one difficulty 
is to get a proper pattern. 1 have just been fortunate 
enough to obtain one from a friend. It crosses on the 
bust, and ties at the back in a single knot, with two 
long rounded ends, and is entirely trimmed with a frill 
of lace, gaufrq pleated, or of frayed silk ; these frayed- 
out silk flounces are immensely used at present in 
Paris, together with ruches in two shades of pinked 
silk. Baby ribbon with a picot border is also placed 
at intervals in flounces, made in full tight little rosettes. 
Straw, mixed with floss silk and tinsel, is made into 
fine lace. I do not care for it except in millinery, 
because it is hard and brittle on dresses. There is a 
rage for insertion in ecru, butter colour, white and 
black guipure. Sometimes the insertion is lined with 
bright satin, or even velvet ribbons, for no money is 
spared on trimmings this season. .Skirts are hooped 
with rows of it, bodices have yokes of it ; it even 
decorates the parasols. 

The galons are barbaric— Etruscan and Egyptian in 
reds and royal purples, with glints of silver, copper, 
and gold in them. Pearls are adopted for evening 
wear, and necklets of nine and twelve rows are used 
to quite cover the front of the corsage with their 
shimmering whiteness. Lacc of every description, 
but old lace in particular, is at a premium, for it 
appears on mantles and bonnets as well as dresses. 
Some precious old rose point has even been powdered 
with real diamonds, but this is a luxury reserved for 
duchesses. 

Windmill bows, and ribbons twisted in spirals round 
bodice and skirts have no charm for me, but ! suppose 
I ought to mention them, just as I feel bound to accept 
the Tattersall waistcoat as un fait accompli. Piped 
flounces are a revival that I do not object to, any more 
than I do to mittens and sandal shoes laced up over 
the ankle. All things quaint arc pretty. 

Our sketch of Madame Emielie’s muslin frock (on 
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page 68) is a study in frills. In a pompadb^ 
of the most old-world description, is all 
of flounces in body and skirt, to say nothing 
. sleeves. The corded ribbon sash of shot pihic'^and 
green, crossed at the waist, gives the characteristic 
finishing touch. Sashes tied in a baby bow with long 
ends are resumed once more; in fact, something new 
cro^s up every week, so that it is nearly impossible to^ 
keep pace. The latest silks arc corded with a thick 
white rib on a coloured grouml, and They are forty- 
four inches wide, which does not look like the advent 
of narrower skirts, does it? Striped materials are 
worn trimmed with plain material, as, for instance, 
a Pekin mauve and white foulard will have flounces 
and sleeves of plain mauve foulard; or you can 
reverse the order, it docs not matter, as both are 
worn. White as a trimming is fashionable, chiefly 
on black, out of mourning, such as ^cru insertion on 
black erdpon. 

The leg-of-mutton sleeves make the wearing of coats 
and mantles very complicated. The very newest model 
from l‘aris finds an artful way out of the difficulty. 
This is a perfectly tight-fitting coat of black satin, tho 
bascpie df which is cut on the cross, and waves in 
godets just like the new skirts. In such a garment of 
white satin was the lovely Empress Eugdnie married. 
The one I speak of, however, has no sleeves, and is 
invisibly fastened on the shoulder, so that the wide 
sleeves have not to l)e pulled through the armholes. 
This is very much more becoming to a pretty figurp, 
with its narrow edge of jet, tlwn the combinations 
of mantle and coat whose ugliness i.s only redeemed 
by the costliness of the materials used in their con- 
coction. The collet is either very short to show the 
waist, or long enough to rcacli it ; it is voluminoijis 
and wide, composed of the richest materials, mirfoire 
or shot velvet on epingld, and very richly trimn(icd 
— pretty enough, but not universally becoming, by any 
means. Shot moird is also a new material pressed 
into the service of pelisses and mantlets. 

For dust wraps, tussore silks dyed in all shades, 
and the old-fashioned cachcinire are seen once more. 
French cachemire is both light and warm. A very 
pretty pelisse shown to me by a Parisian modhte was 
of the new shade of “ sandstone ” lined with old rose 
surah. It was simply trimmed with lace, matching in 
colour, and would do for all occasions, such as travelling, 
driving, or evening wear. Short capes cut on the cross, 
with ruche collars and stole ends, arc another variety. 
Bonnets are microscopic ; as a wicked husband re- 
marked, “nothing is seen of them but the bill.'^ The 
hats may be divided into three classes— the large picture 
hats, the small close-fitting toque, and the several 
moderate shapes always so popular in England. In 
the picture hats we have the large dull black paille 
de ris horsehair shapes, trimmed with precious old 
creamy lacc and white feathers ; the drawn black tulle 
or lace hat, profusely trimmed with flowers, butterfly 
bows of lacc, or metallic feather dragon-flies and 
jewelled dagger pins ; and the Victorian shape, with 
two long drooping plumes on f ither side, shaded ot 
colour tipped, and very wide strings tied under the 
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TINSEL LACE BONNET (see p. 71). 
(Bjf Madame Lili^ 7, Graf ten Street^ JK) 


chin. These hats are only made for classical features; 
I do not think they will be popular. 

PatlU de rie is too dead white not to be unbecoming, 
but it looks picturesque with rainbow satin ribbon, 
and white feathers faintly flecked with pale green. 
Brown straws, coars^' anft fine, are all trimmed with 
inauves and purples or magenta, such as stocks, wild 
heartsease, violets, or heliotrope— in fact, as many as 
three or four different i flowers will be mingled in the 
same hat. Mignonette, dwarfed tulips, pansies, 
hunches of cherries, such as the children buy in the 



HAT OF CHIP, WITH BAND OF TUSCAN STRlftW (w 71). 
(By Madame Lilu 7. Greifton Street^ W») 


Pans streets, aie used for tjlie very objectionable style 
of hornlike trimming that rises from mahy .of the hats, 
just over each eyebrow. Monthly roses and lilac look 
charming tbgether. Pink field daisies, corhflowef, and 
honeysuckle hold undisputed fway, save where the 
Japanesque large single blossoms take precedence^ 
Flowers not in Nature are seen* in the shape of strange 
roses, black silk poppies, etc,, and some florists carry 
their realistic tendencies so far as to create faded flowers. 
There are rush-green straws, and paysanlie or rustic 
straws, red-brimmed hats with coarse black conical 
crowns, and an endless variety of such, like. The 
toques are just turbails of velvet with 4 bunch of 
flowers in the front and at the back, or a mere garland 
of velvet roses. They are regular neuralgia traps in 
our dime, as they leave ail the upper part^f the head 
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(By Madame LilU 7» Grafton iitreet^ IV.) 


exposed. Yet, as we are supposed to brave every 
penalty for the sake of being pretty, we will begin 
with the offending toque— a truly Parisian model that 
seems nothing much but a coronet of green velvet 
covered with gold passementerie, through which the 
weareFs hair is visible in lieu of crown. A rosette of 
dark green vdvet, from which spring green velvet 
wheat-ears, is placed in front, while another simple 
rosette nestles in the back. A very dainty butterfly of 
! black lace is placed on the left-hand side. After this 
comes my. favourite Napoleon shape, so deliciously 
. becoming if the hair is properly dressed, turned back 
from the forehead and very fluffy in frbnt. It is of 
black, trimmed with black and yellow velvet bands, 
and black and amber auriculas. The large hat with 
the jani-pot crown is-bfiade of coarse black straw. A 
• wide band of Tuscan straw is inserted in the brim. It 
is trimmed with dotted. net and black “bats* wings/'* 
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To return to my NapoWon shape. If you get one that 
is not iixaggerated, but something after the moderate 
shape worn in Paris, you can easily trim it yourself! 
It only wants a few black feathers cn panache, 
about six roses, as, at j.east, you will require three near 
your face ; choose , three expensive and three cheaper 
ones. The. points of the hat at either side must be 
concealed by a rose or a rosette of ribbon. You 
will find this hat serviceable and most becoming. 

Madame Lili has some very lovely models which I 
must draw your attention to. First of all, there is a 
bonnet of lace with tinsel and jewels that seem like a 
bird's crest, with its upstanding wings of shimmering 
transparency. Then comes a hat of light chip with a 
band of Tuscan straw on the brim, and a jam-pot 
crown ; it is trimmed with black spotted net and wings 
set like bats’ wings. Last, but not leasts is a picture 
hat of chip, trimmed with profusion of ostrich feathers, 
-which would suit a pretty girlish face. 

Most modistes quite neglect the old lady's bonnet 
that is always a feature of every millinery estab- 
lishment in Paris, for elderly women need to frame 
their faces more carefully than the young ones. 
Here is something both sober and stylish. A reason- 
ably large brim of cut scales of jet has a crown 
composed solely of velvet stocks in their natural size 
and colour. An aigrette of mimosas is placed in front. 
A Paris model from Virot’s is made of transparent gold 
net, set like a bird’s crest, and exquisitely embroidered 
in green spangles and tinsel cord. Madame Lierre 
has a charming Paris model bonnet, trimmed with 
-rose^. Upder the brim are some soft crushed roses, 
anti another lovely small spray of roses is laid on the 
back of the bonnet, almost resting on the hair. The 
hat is of black chip, trimmed with dcru lacc ; pink silk 



BONNET TRIMMED WITH BOSES. 
{By Madamt Lurr*^ 45, Park SirttU W^.) 


wire is run through the lace at intervals, fonnU^4^| 
crown and brim. Rather flyaway bows of wide^jltSldiu 
ribbon form the trimming. One of tKem placed uik 1 €|!' 
the brim gives the hat a coquettish, almost theatricalf^ 
effect, but it is very becoming notwithstanding. 

The cache^peipte worn in flowers at the back of thei 
bonnet and hats looks best composed entirely 
“ pulled roses” or scattered rose-leaves. Only flowers 
in season may be worn, and woe betide the benighted 
votary of fashion who could walk down Oxford Street 
without being able to find replicas of her flowers either 
in a florist’s shop or on a modest barrow. Tlie flower^ 
bonnets in viplets aiid all small flowers, are only well 
made in Paris, the London imitations being very poor. ' " 
Tiny open straw- work shapes have narrow velvet rlb%’ 
bons run through them, and shot forget-memots with a 
perky dandelion or two as an aigrette. Steel buckles 
and aqua.marine or amethyst and jewelled crests’? 
of coloured crystals, ornament the bonnets. Butter** 
flics of lace are much used, and feathers, on the 1830 
shapes, which are certainly suited te matrons* Jet 
shapes, mixed with coloured jewels and ribbon straw, J 
have the charm of novelty, if nothing else. 

For this holiday summer w^eathcr I will give you a 
list of model- dresses to carry away with you, be it /mi 
your travels, or to the river, or even to be the envy j 
and despair of your female friends, if you are going 
on a round of visits to country houses. (I hope you will 
bestow a benison upon me for my parting gift !) You 
will require one very smart visiting or walking dress, . 
and it must combine extreme elegance with apparent ^ 
simplicity. We will choose, if you please, a very fihfr t 
quality of sandstone- coloured cloth, and make it thus : 
The godet skirt, quite short and perfectly plain, is 
lined with golden brown silk. The bodice is buttoned 
down the front with small mother-of-pearl buttons ;• it ; 
has 1830 bretelles, very full on the shoulders and, 
finishing to nothing at the waist, back and front. A 
belt of sandstone, of a deeper shade, is worn with a pearl; 
buckle ; gigot sleeves. All the beauty of this gown lies^ 
in the cut, quality, and finish of its style, A hat of 
moderate size in golden-brown straw, trimmed with 
mauve orchids, is to be worn with this, and so are; 
antelope kid shoes and brown stockings, and gloves 
dyed to match the golden-brown of your hat. (1 am, - 
of course, assuming my “ block ” to be a fair Saxopr • 
young and pretty.) Next comes the travelling dressy , 
which must not be made of serge, as nothing is so apt 
to look dusty. I suggest a neat check tweed, with a; 
good deal qf grey-blue in it, plain skirt and pointed 
bodice, open on a plastron vest of white kid, with'; 
collar and cuffs to match; grey-blue felt hat, trimmed^ 
with^hite wings and rosettes of bluc-grcy velvet, Ij: 
would add a dust cloak of grey tussore, with three 
capes piped in a darker shade, with bow of shaded • 
ribl3ons at the neck. ' 

Now, these two most important garments having , 
been seen to, I want a couple of very poetical dresses;- 
for garden parties or that will also do for dinners. , 
or small impromptu evening parties. The first of these • 
should be, let us say, a muslin of the shade known as 
“petunia.” The full skirt has three flounces, edged 
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ii^th face, headed with baby ribbon velvet, in a deeper 
-shade of amethyst. The full-gathered bodice has a 
heart-shaped yoke, composed of l^u:e insertion and 



FRONT OF TEA-GOWN. 

{By LaJy Brooke^ 58, Nno Bond S/rtei, fV.) 


, amethyst velvet ribbon, full sleeves, striped on the 
cross with insertion and ribbon, belt of velvet ribbon, 
pointed in front, with a rosette of the velvet and a 
paste buckle. The large hat is of white horsehair lace, 
irimr .d with a profusion of wild pansies, meadow- 
sweet, and feathery grasses. 

One white chiffon umbrella with gaufred frilled 
llounces must do duty for several dresses, ^our “ next 
best ” dress is still prettier, in quite another style. It is 
a white crepon, hooped with five rows of transparent 
guipure The bodice is plain, with hftops 

of the insertion, slightly full at the neck ; the sleeves 
are composed of three puffs, caught at intervals with 
bands of insertion. All this insertion is lined with 
yellow satin ribbon. When you get tired of the colour, 
you can easily 'change it fer another. A very large 
black chip hat is to accompany this dress, trimmed 
with white feathers, tipped with yellow. 

We can glean some lovely ideas if we turn to 
X^dy Brockets models. The creamy Japaniese crepe 
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trimmed with insertions of L^ce down the front, and 
lined throughout with white silk, is sumptuous. Empire 
in style, with a yoke of cream lace over white silk, 
this is embroidered with sequins of mother-of-p^arl, 
some in green, some in the natural opalescent shades. 
The back is most graceful, and the full sleeves have 
deep falls of lace. The train is trimmed .with a ruche 
of white ribbon. The following is a luxurious shapeless 
garment, whose only raism d'Hre is your figure, 
which it will drape like a statue. It is a dhhabille 
d'intmeure composed of heliotrope silk with a very 
full, deep “ Pierrot ” frill of point dc Venice round the 
neck and down the front. The loose folds of the gown 
are confined by a ribbon -girdle fastening with a rosette. 
Sleeves of he.liotrope silk of the ‘‘Angel ” shape reveal 
an under-sleeve of ruffled lace, with a deep lace frill 
hiding half the hand. I hurriedly glance at a gem of 
a little blouse in olive green and white lawn,with loose 
gondolier sleeves of the green. A more dressy blouse 
is made of soft surah frilling, apricot shot with green, 
very much befrillcd, each frill being hem-stitched 
transparently. Soft cross-folds of the silk tie in a bow 
in front, but I should never advise such perishable 
luxuries for a round of visits. They are too delicate, 
so if you have them keep them at home in camphor 
and sandal-wood. For visiting you want pretty but 
inexpensive things, as it is quite on the cards that the 
servants you come across in country houses may not 
be as careful as those you have been accustomed to 
at home. 

But tea gowns are little used now for young girls. 
A white cambric morning gown, trimmed with em- 
broidery, and another qf pale pink French flannel, 
trimmed with torchon lace, should be sttflicient. One 
black silk, satin, or grenadine is indispensable, and 
two pretty dressy blouses to wear with your black 
skirt— one of silver-grey and pink shot gaiue, trimmed 
\Mith pinky copper spangle galon, and one old rose 
merv, trimmed with gaufred chiffon. A tennis flannel 
in cream, with a red hair-stripe and two cottons— for 
instance, a pale primrose with faint lines of blue, and 
a cream with pink flowers, made simply, so as to wasli ; 
housemaid skirt with one deep flounce, the bodice 
made like a blouse, trimmed with an entre deux of 
guipure, under which you can run coloured ribbons 
that are easily slipped in and out. I forgot to mention 
that you can wear your blouses either under your 
skirts or over them. F.or outdoor wear, with a coat, 
or for boating, it is best to wear the skirt over, but for 
more dressy occasions the little frilled basque looks 
prettier. 

If you do not care for any of those, you have two 
pretty models of Adelines to choose from. One is a 
Loie Fuller blouse in shaded striped foulard covered 
with small black spots ; half cape from shoulders 
forming deep revers to the waist, the front fastening 
with black velvet straps and Empire rosettes Or an 
accordion-pleated blouse of black merv, trimmed with 
braces of black and gold passementerie, which forms a 
corselet at the back, where a simulated hood gives a 
ver^ novel effect. Butterfly sleeves reach the elbow,, 
where they are supposed to be met by long gloves. 
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I suppose you will have a mantlet, so we will choose 
a very chir little collet Henri II., reaching above the 
elbow, of very dark invisible green, powdered all over 
with jet and turquoise, each cape just edged with a 
very narrow Hack feather trimming. Things lumin- 
ously bright are useful in all weathers. A tca-jacket 
is charming in silver-blue satin, entirely cornered 
with the pretty dcru pidee lace one can buy so cheaply 
now. A cascade of lace and blue ribbons makes it 
appear quite an expensive Paris model. Have it semi- 
tight fitting, with very short basques, which should be 
added on separately and cut on the cross, so as to be 
a little full. 

You must be most careful in the matter of stockings 
and gloves. Parisians say if your gloves, stockings, 
and hat are perfect, you need not trouble about the 
rest. Have your hose dyed to match the colour of 
your gowns. Mr. Gregg, of 92, New Bond Street, is 
an artist in this line, and you can always trust him to 
match the shade for you. You will see some lovely 
reproductions of his lace handkerchiefs and hose, in 
black silk and Lisle thread, on pages 76-79 of our 
present number. He has also one of the best collec- 
tions of fans in London, hand-painted or in lace, etc. 
His white gloves, driving gloves, and Paris suede fit 
to perfection, like his stone “ Mastic ” kid heavily 
stitched with black, which are quite fascinating. 

Do not neglect your veils.^ You should take away a 
good supply. Those very vivid blues are very becom- 
ing to some complexions, which the violet also suits. 
The chenille spotted have survived ail others because 
a woman looks her best under them, but I cannot 
advise the black tulle with coloured spots. They are 
really to be avoided. Thin white veils you should 
have, or white with black spots, and a few very thin 
gauze ones for driving, in grey, blue, and cream. 

You will probably want one bonnet for church. You 
have a variety to choose from. How do you like the 
close-fitting network of gold that comes to a sharp 
Marie Stuart point in front, which is trimmed with 
a butterfly bow of black or white lace, fastened with 
a jewelled clasp, and has a rosette of velvet at the 
back, or do you prefer a small bonnet composed 
entirely of hyacinths, without any strings.^ If you 
prefer straw, you can have it pink, green, blue, or 
mauve, or in the new Loic Fuller” metallic 
colouring of bronze, green, or iridescent, trimmed 
with flowers,. Minerva wings, or lace, and jewelled 
pins. A large rustic hat, mixed with moss, for 
-garden wear, is picturesque, trimmed with a 
trail of ivy leaves or a bunch of clicrrics. A 
very large Louis XI I L collar of Irish guipure 
in sharp points and some pretty colhirettes 
of feather-tipped crepe may be added to your 
trousseau. 

On the petticoat question I must give you 
some enlightenment, for I am conscious of 
having jiitherto neglected this vital point. Your 
jupons can be made of three materials— 
pale shades of sateen, nun’s veiling, or shot 
silk— in fact, any fancy silk you may wish 
to use up for this purpose, or a pretty flowered 
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cambric, can be used. The petticoat itself 
be very wide, but you must have three or four very 
flounces, so as to give the proper amount of breadtlt 
required for the new style. If the skirt is of 
veiling it must be lined with stiff leno muslin ; in any ., 
case the bottom flounce must be stiffened with some- ■ 
thing pliable — if not steels, which are odious, with a" 
band of pleated coarse straw, which presents none of 
the dangers of wire or steel. Or you can make one 
very deep flounce, with a small one at the edge^ 
trimmed with lace, for the cotton skirts require plenty 
of frou-frou. For the silk, pinked flounces are worn, 
but they soon get to look untidy, so I prefer to hem 
the flounce and trim it with lace and three rows of 
narrow velvet ribbon. Nun’s veiling washes very 
well, but it shrinks a good deal, so it is as well to allow 
for turnings. It makes very lu.xurious night-dresses, 
light and warm, and very much safer, if you are, 
travelling, than cotton or linen. For these allow till 
the fulness from a yoke back and front, have a large . 



HACK OK SAMK TEA-GOWN {sec p. 7a). 

{By Lady Brooke, 58, Ntiv Boni Street, IK) 
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i^lp/ collar, profusely trimmed, , with Valenciennes 
gondolier sleeves, with full frills of the lace. 
Washing ribbons should always be chosen for anything . 
kttns sort. 

^ A pretty set of sachets, with nightdress bag to 
inatci^ daintily perfumed, ought to heve a place of 
honour in your trunk. A friend df mine has just made 
herself one of the sweetest r have ever seen— the 
night-dress catb of the large isiguare shape, the long 
glove sachet, the small square handkerchief .sachet, 
and Louis Qulnze pincushion to match. The material 
used is a very delicate salmon-pink moird -silk, 
covered with lace of a cobweb pattern. The lining 
was of Surah to match, quilted with pale blue. It was 
^fusely trmwped.with lace, and tied with very pale 
.bk(c ribbon. The sachet powder being quilted ipto 
tlm 'wadding ensured a lasting perfume. Remnants, 
or i-eyen odds and ends, of silk, can be turned toi 
. account thus. 

"► For shoes, do not forget that antelope skin has quite 
■djethr^d sudde. Patent leather is always very 
nbecolwng for those who can bear For evening 
' wem^ i like the low shoe wkh a strap over the instep. 

- antelope skin, it must be erhbroidered in jet ; or if 
' iatin, with jsteel.or self-coloured crystal heads. The 
•Crainwellian shape may be your favourite, and you 
ij can have it made in kid— dyed pink, for instance— to 
mht^h your surah, or for any of your dresses. Brown 
ahoes are a 8tyli.sh abomination. The dark Russian is 
Ihbch preferable, but if you want something really 
Fatisian, order a pair of glove-leather pointea-toed 
black shoe^, cut low in front, wHh very thin soles and 
a Strap up the back, reaching far above the ankle, 
’Wjth eyelet holes on either side. These are the sandal 
Worn by the beauties of Seville and Madrid. 
They support the ankle, and their soles are so pliable ; 
^^reover, they make almost any foot look pretty. 

You might have one white flannel or serge dress for 
boating, tennis, etc., the skirt in very wide doilble box 
•jpjeats, embroidered in Russian stitch with red and 
bine silks, a loose shirt, either made like a Russian 
blouse or an imitation of your brother's cricketing 
^hiV^ in which case you must have an antelope-skin 
belt ; vor, if the Russian embroidery is too troublesome, 
’1 can suggest something equally c/iic — bands of 
chamois-leathef, hand-painted in rosebuds and forget- 
me-nots. This would look well on turquoise blue 
flannel. The Bdret or Tam-o'-Shanter, or a Scotch 
bonnet of the flannel, with a band of embroidery or 
painted leather and a single feather, is the suitable 
headgear for this attire. 

. If you have lived abroad, I know you will want a 
. collection of fans. The old ones are being diligently 
sought after by connoisseurs. You are sure to have 
(>icked up some exquisite antique Louis Quinze, with 
its mount of pearl inlaid with gold, or a spangled 
fragile toy of gauze Ad tortoise-shell. Whatever you 
<h, never let your fan ^^swear'' with your frock. Be 
up to date, even in the past. Have you a chatelaine ? 
They are so useful, with their thimble, needle-case, 
scissors, tablets, pencil, pincushion, tiny powder-puflf 
case, mirror, scent-bottle, purse, et^ etc., arid velvet 


bag with antique silver frame ; but this is superseded 
on many occasions by the “reticifle" bag <hat hangs 
/from your wrist. You can have 6he to matcXeach of 
'your old-wprld gowns, and it adds to the picture 
effect, , 

How will you wear your hair? Why, to suit your 
style of dress, of course. With the 1830, yqu will comb 
all your hair up from the nape of the neck and twist it 
in the shape of an upstanding figure, , like “ 8.*' With 
the Anne of Austria collar, you will take the front hair 
well back, leaving bunches of curls on either side ; then 
'you will twist a smart chignon at the back, leaving a 
fringe of ringlets to fall on your neck. Your encas 
can contain, hidden away in its carved handle, that is 
ornament^ with a bunch of purple plums, a fan or a 
scent-bottic, or even a light to warm your curling- 
tongs, without unpacking your box. If your antelope- 
skin purse has your initials in blue enamel outlined 
with gold riveted on the left side, I really think you 
will be quite equipped. No fairy godmother could 
have been more generous. 

Still, you may be an affianced bride, my unknown 
reader. I will brook no reproach, and my last effort 
will be to give you the very latest details on brides and 
their doings in Paris. As revolution is the order of 
the. day, wedding wreaths are dethroned. The su^ 
preme authority of the hairdresser has done it. He 
has created for one of oui^fashionable belles a Renais- 
sance wreath, composed entirely of orange buds worn 
over the veil, which is going to lead the fashion. 



- BJ.OUSE-SHIItT OF SHOT SURAH (s^ 73). 

(Itjf 58, Mti Bend Streei, fff.) 
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Already a young countess has 
dispensed with the bridal 
flowers ip her hair, and worn 
her “epuronne de countesse” 

. in pearls and diamonds. 

The dresses are very simpk. 
When some loving grand- 
mother bestows a precious heir- 
loom of lace it is utilised, but 
many prefer the more absolute 
simplicity of chiffon, etc. Trains 
are very short. Bridal veils 
are worn over the face. For 
instance, a white satin dress, 
made princess shape, has deep 
lace forming a sort of fan- 
shaped figaro on either side of 
the bodice. The sleeves are 
an immense puff of lace, 
finished with a small bunch of 
orange blossoms. The long 
gloves meet this sleeve. On 
the left side of the waist a 
trailing bunch of the nuptial 
flowers is fastened with dia- 
mond crescent. The collar is 
outlined with them. They are 
also placed in small bouquets 
at intervals, nestling in the 
ruche that trims the bottom 
of the skirt. The deep lace 
forms a pointed cape at the 
back of the bodice. The hair, 
worn in the 1830 high chignon, 
is covered with the tulle veil, 
over which is twisted a small 
cordon of orange flowers. 

The child bridesmaid has a 
dress composed of pink surah 
and green mousseline de soie — 
skirt of pink, with one flounce 
of green, headed by two folds 
of pink. A little higher up 
are two more flounces of 
green, headed by three bias 
folds of the pink. The full 
bodice of pink is gathered 
down the front and has enor- 
mous balloon sleeves of the 



LOIE FULLER BLOUSE {see p, 72). 
{By AdeUm^ 361, Regent SUtet^ IV.) 


green finished with a flounce. 

Framing the sleeves are two flounces of green, and 
a green scarf of the mousseline is folded round the 
waist, slightly pointed in front. The hat is of grey 
felt, very large, trimmed with green feathers and a 
large bow of velvet under the brim, the suede gloves, 
stockings, and shoes, are grey, and the reticule bag is 
of green velvet. 

Now, here is anotbef bride of quite a different type. 
She wears a plain skirt of white satin, trimmed with a 
double puffing of silk muslin. The plain bodice has a 
bertha, formed of a flounce, headed by a puffing of the 
mousseline do soie, and the full sleeves arc entirely of 


the same soft material, which forms a scarf round theV.' 
waist. On the left side of the bust is worn a very 
large bouquet of orange-blossoms, centred in a bow of ; 
white ribbon, the ends of which reach to the bottom of; 
the dress. T^e wreath Shows a true Inverts knot of 
orange buds, fastened over the tulle veil, * 

The three bridesmaids wear Presses of ivory-white 
ondine silk, with five flounces of silk muslin, the in- 
tervals between each allowing them to nearly reacb 
the waist ; drawn bodices of muslin with bertha and 
very full double-puffed sleeves of the muslin. The 
collar, belt, and rOsettes are of the new royal blue 
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velvet, which also trimmed the white horse- 

J r lace hats, together with sprays of pale pink roses, 
jches of the same being worn at the waist-belt.- 
e boots and gloves are of white kid. 

^ The dress of a matron in Paris is always a study, 
^3 in this instance the bride^s mother might well serve . 
«ts a model to others. The material she wears is a rich 
aoft ma.ke of shot silk, copper and green. F rom a small 
jfigaro of exquisitely fine-cut jet passementerie appliqud 
on tulle falls a drapery of black jet spangled embroidered 
jqet, which covers the front of the dress. A Watteau 
pleat of the same drapes the back, leaving only the 
sides of the dress uncovered. The figaro meets in two 
points in the front of the bodice, and is trimmed with 
a deep fringe of bright jet beads, half revealing, half 
concealing the figure. Crescents of jet are placed on 
the shoulders, making the sleeves come very low. 
The bonnet is a mass of jet, rubies, and emerald 
crystals, embroidered on black net and trimmed with 
deep red velvet roses. No dress could be better 
t#apted to a stout figure. 

A young married beauty, I saw, was radiant in a dress 
of primrose epingl^, the blouse bodice entirely formed 
of strings of graduated pearls, shading from white to 
mauve and mauve to violet, with bonnet to match. 
Many of the guests had short capes to match their 
costumes, some lined with light satin, but mostly with 
white, which is rather an innovation. Very numerous 
were the shot silks, with one deep bonne femme 
flounce, headed with a ruche and edged with old 
Valenciennes lace. Some of the hats had flowers of 
six or seven different hues*grouped together— a perfect 
flower-garden on one. Gold and tulle are worn to an 
extent that our climate would render impossible. Many 
dresses were trimmed with passementerie of dull 
metallic spangles, and the new blue crystals were also 
largely used. Paste buckles are worn to fasten 
ribbons or scarves wound round the waist, but the very 
deep ones are placed crosswise. The old fashion of 
tabbed skirts has just appeared to match the tabbed 
bodices, but the skirt tabs are very wide and trimmed 
with a tiny thumb-thumb fringe. 



LACE-TKIMMED HANI3KERCHIEF {sce ^ 73), 
(hy Mr, Cri£g^ 92, Bond Street ^ IV,) 
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LACE-TRIMMED HANDKERCHIEF {jsee p, 73). 
{.By Mr. Greggs 9a, New Bond Street ^ IV.) 


It is amusing to note how many women are trying 
to evade the sloping shoulders, particularly the square- 
built Parisians, by filling up the distance with frills or 
bows of ribbons. A pointed bodice with a deep cape 
collar has a double-breasted appearance, thanks to the 
three large buttons it sports on either side. These 
must be of old paste, filigree silver, or painted china, 
if possible. Godet skirts can be cut into three, placed 
on a foundation of silk or sateen, each piece edged 
with a narrow trimming, then forntlng the triple 
flounced skirts. This style is only fitted for cloth or 
heavy silks. For all lighter materials the regulation 
flounces, cut on the cross with very little fulness in the 
front, is the right thing. The backs of the bodices are 
nearly all plain, just a cross piece of material stretched 
or slightly gathered at the waist. Of the old seamed 
bodice nothing remains but the lining. Many corsages 
consist of two bias pieces simply laid plain in .the front 
and back and gathered at the waist, no side pieces being 
allowed at all, as with this style of bodice they only tend 
to make the figure look square. The newest frou-frou for 
the bottom of skirts is a very full puffing of silk. It keeps 
the dresses out better than the flounces, which have a 
tendency to flatten after having been worn some time. 
I cannot caution you enough about the sleeves. All 
the success of a dress resides in them, and the best of 
patterns will not help you much. You must use your 
own good taste in draping them to suit the style of 
your figure. They are simply odious when baggy, and 
their fulness is difficult to dispose of gracefully. The 
best method is to make a lining-block of some obliging 
fellow-creature whose dimensions resemble your own, 
and arrange the sleeves on them. You are aware, of 
course, that this is the system in vogue at all the first- 
class 7}wdist€s,^ as no block gives the effect of the 
human form. 

The new lingerie is truly lovely. I have seen a set 
in linen on which were printed in rose-colour kittens’ 
heads that might have come from the hand of an 
artist. • The trimming consisted of pointed embroidery 
inserted into the muslin and trimmed \yith lace, through 
which white satin baby ribbons were run. The night- 
dress was most elaborate and profusely trimmed with 
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lace. It looked more like a morning gown than any- 
thing else, ^pother set was of pink batiste, covered 
with small flowerets of deeper rose with moss-green 
leaves. The chemise was gored to the figure, each 
gore being concealed by a tiny insertion with moss- 
green ribbons run through it, finishing with loops of 
the green baby ribbon. 

The drawers and night-dress were billowy waves of 
Valenciennes^ and narrow green ribbons. ‘ Coloured 
batiste in pink, blue, or lemon makes lovely night- 
dresses with frills festooned in black washing silk, 
and the monogram to match on the ])Ocket “ over the . 
heart.^’ Very dainty fichus or vests in coloured silks 
trimmed with lace are made to keep the back and 
chest protected. They just tie in front over the 
corset, leaving the waist quite free. 

Many were the under-petticoats that came to my 
notice. White. moir<? with ruchings of coral satin 
ribbons and flounces of jdeep cream lace ; blue wa:?h- 
ing siHc, hem-slitched and lined with pink and flois of 
white lace; pale pink, trimmed with moss-green baby 
ribbon ; mauve silk with flounces of primrose silk 
and blonde lace — dreams of petticoats fit lor a fairy 
queen. 

I must not forget the corsets, or rather the Empire 
belts, for Paris , has forsworn corsets. These are 
miniature corsets to confine the waist and slightly 
support the bust. I saw several different kinds. One 
for an evening gown was of flesh-colour coutil do 
soic. It had one busk in front, but only opened at 
the back. It seems Ihis shape gives you a prettier 
figure than the corsets open in front. Where the 
support came for the bust it was lined with white 
swansdown, and was trimmed with white lace. An- 
other of mauve coutil embroidered in black was 
more ])raclical, as it crossed at the back and fastened 
with two elastics under a hook 
in front, thus dispensing with 
the lacing altogether. There is 
no undue pressure, no lengthy 
busk ; the figure keeps all its 
natural suppleness. These belts 
will prove a boon to growing 
girls, but they can only be got 
at one l^arisian dressmaker’sS in 
London. Some are opened in 
front Ijke an ordinary corset, 
others arc like riding corsets, 
while many are mere belts. 

There is an endless variety, 
fimshing with the Empire corset 
and the corset proper. None of 
the belts can be had under a 
guinea, and the Empire corsets 
are from thirty-five shillings ; 
but I think it a great mistake 
to ecottomise on corsets, as 
really figure, health, and the fit 
of your dress depend on them. 

Th«)y should, moreover, be made 
to order, because no tw^o people 
are alike, and it is absurd to 
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compress your person into a wrong mould, 
material being used at present for their fabricatifl 
a very superior outlined coutil in all colours. 
coutil, batiste satin, ecru cputil, with coloured ftpwe^ 
and the richest of satins and brocade, white' kid, and 
chamois are not unfrequently used. ' 

Those poor corsets have had a struggle for lifift 
At one period, when it was thought the Empire 
dresses were going to reign supreme, corsets wdfi 
condemned, but now that the Louis Treize is coming 
in, with its short tabbed bodice, so suggestive oi 
Moli 5 re^s soubreties^ we have decreed that corsets 
shall live. 

A woman’s figure spreads fearfully when, past a certain 
age, she lets herself go, and takes tpcomfon instead oi 
beauty. Take, as an instance, the Turkish women. 
With the most exquisite faces, they are mountains of 
flesh, for the very reason that they loll about all day in 
loose robes — though, of course, their excesses in sweet- 
meats have something to do with it. But a Parisienne at 
fifty will keep a figure that any girl might envy, thanks 
to the care she takes of herself and the price she pays 
for her corsets. You will find her for many years 
going to the same firm, where she is sure they will 
study every fluctuation of her form with interest, 
instead of flying about, like her English sister, from 
one to the other, to try something new. It was in 
1809 that the corsets appeared, to revolutionise fashion, 
but they were of a very rudimentary character, and 
the waist was carried fixr too high for health or beauty^ 
and to this fact we owe all the abuse that has been 
heaped on corsets as agents c , destruction to health. 
Any pressure on the upper ribs is as bad as that extinct 
article of torture called the spoonbill busk. But a proper 
corset only catches you where you may be caught 
with impunity, and supports where support is a 
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; SO that no doctor could honestly say that a 
wdl-nmde corset could be aught but beneficial. 
^'“Wecannot say this for the crinolines, if this infliction 
be ptit (ipori us. The serious danger of. fire, 
by the fact that we have already flounced 
^l^irts^iS imminent ; nor is it pleasant to sit down on a 
^ileoe of barbed steel. The third Empire was the 
ttbuHshing stage of the crinoline, for the lovely Empress 
pyed billowy skirts. From i860 to 1864' this mode 
raged, despite its numerous inconveniences 
fill ridicules. It died gradually by merging into the 
<j|ap0Tette, and finally the bustle, until 1877, when 
l^pien were so tiglitly swathed in their garments as to 
MSemble cels. It is an undoubted fact, however, that 
w that period' well-made women had a much-appre- 
opportunity of revealing the “human form 
pvjhe.” From 1836, the epoch we are now copying, 
to 1^37 there was little or no change in the style of 
worn. ^ I should not be surprised to sec a revival 
m lietttis ivhich seem to have been omitted — the 
^peful silk scarfs of the lost “ Pomona” green shade, 
*y|th their border of pine-apple pattern in rich Indian 
p^ouring ; the coal-scuttle or cabriolet bonnet, with a 
ivrtam falling on the neck ; the hideous caps and 
ilfl^horate aprons for home work, and the turbans for 
IVieniDg wear. The soft satin striped Chalys '' would 
w welcome ; $0 would the graceful long lace veils 
mlhiilg.over one side of the bonnet. 


field daisies round the sk 4 rt t Collars are disappearing, 
and as pur climate does not allow of our wearing the 
low-necked bodice of 1830, we are to have chemisettes 
of muslin or white Jisse. ^Let us hope that sleeves will 
not attain the proportion they rose to when whale- 
bone, buckram, and even 'down pads were resorted 
to. For next winter J am told on the best authority 
we may expect pelisses; velvet spencers, and ermine 
muffs of enormous size. . The reticules, to be correct, 
should be made of crazy patchwork executed in lozenges 
or diamond-shaped pieces. It is quite possible we may 
see some Roman and' Greek gowns this season, as 
many trimmings for party dresses display the key 
pattern. 

The peplums are beautiful. They were used in the 
third Empire, when Louis Quinze panniers were in 
vogue. In jewellery, we shall have long ear-rings, 
jewelled buckles and belts, necklets and tiaras, also 
jewelled combs and side combs, pendants for the fore- 
head or thin gold chains. Chrysoprase, pearls, 
turquoise set in diamonds, and |he old blue or red 
enamel, are much seen. Pear-shaped pendants, hearts, 
and true lovers^ knots, and the lovely pink topaz, with 
garnets and carbuncles, will also be favoured. 

I cannot end this letter better than by giving you 
a peep at some .things which have just been sent over 
from Paris as I write— they are the verjt newest I have 
seen yet, I will describe theni briefly, so that you 


, The strangest hair dressing is modernised in Paris, can glean the newest idea^ 

its loops, bows, and bunches, of hair on each Here is a skirt sO different from the hopped ones 
of the face ; even to tbp “Ferroni^^e” or that it is quite refreshing. Jt is composed o£ very fine 
jewel drooping from a gold cjiaih on the fore- spotted white muslin bveir [liiSic^ilk. In front, on either 
p6ii^,$hch ns are seen ih Leonardo da Vinci’s beauties side, are long draperies of the mushn edged with lace 
iiti th<? IfOUvre, Tjie same materials„such as Terry from waist to feet ; these ire caught at intervals with 
Sihich is ^*cpingl^,*»*and scores of others are windmill bows of pink ribbons, three on either side. 
m npw^ jim ^ the quc^r'crc^d® colouring ^of the The skirt Juts no trimming round the edge, save three 
is ^ai^ purple jseen logethen tucks f this styW? lengthens the figuie, which to 

nbt our or * maixy women is an absolute necessity. The bodice, 

V of cpivewd with musKn, h cut low and filled 


in wUh a'tratislparcnt chfeir 
are'^ 

of la<* to th( 
^jpfeCiite ^aced at interv^ 
tHemttttte, aniji there is 
the elbow, .Two pink, rib 
and caught tJgether by ai 
the waistbelt; This wooM 
small parties, and, with ^1; 
Antoinette to match , ah<l 
garden- orwater^part5es.* j 
The. next dfcss is les!| 
bewitching. Imagine p 
with red, flecked all overt 
mauve oval spots. The tj 
to the slightly-pointed boi 
down the back. This is 
trellis work of narrow rec 
had what I can only dcsc 
the velvet ribbon laid I'l 
and immense sleeves Wert 
of velvet ribbon from the 
Now behold the triumf 
scuttle bonnet is of viole 


i^pf, lace.?v.,^'8lMvew;i 
i^'the»i«|%t- by-ari'iV 
ij|i bows of 

onnd tl^ buxine of the .. 
‘bn each sleeivb abeve 
I are crb^f^.ift points, 
i paste biuchle, forming 
islt the thing for dinners, 
dition of a fichn Mwie 
pichicS, 

lisb,> but none the less 
ft shot" surah, jnauve 
tiny pattern of red and 
linous skirt is gathered 
which fastens invisibly 
tned -with a complicated 

I vet ribbons. The skirt 
as little oval gratings of 
tervals round the edge 
wisoned in a trellis work 

I eccentricity. The coal- 
K gauze, drawn over red 


which is sor’^rfcCtly blended as not to 

* S^ce wiinoi pCtmit'bf|MttKi|f^)^^^|^^ 
mentionvA novel skirt with fans of.lace 1# ttf alt™* 
at a.short distance from each other. A boldro wflM 
cloth, trimmed round the .armholes with deep 
lace, and edged with bob fringe of the same colout.^^ 
red sttaw sailor-hat had an oilskin crowtt, and a ^n^ 
of red and black wingsononc side.fastenedbyajewew 
pin. There was no band at all crowmy 

Napol66n 1. hat of Tuscan straw had a black ^ 
rosette and colonel aigrette. 1 saw an umbreBasg 
would drive any woman wild with 
of rock crystal, round which were twined 
gtapes of chrysoprase with gold stems. A s^M 
of metallic green, covered with the^ne.wi 
laid quite flat oh the ma«rial, haa slews of 
velvet, and is buckled down the f»»t 
velvet and 

of woollen .canvas- gold printed 
“divette” silks, and, to close 
■ beautiful, a tea gown of black crSpc ^ Tj S 

with a Watteau pleat at tbe bacK and ‘1; 
the hem with a double pliss6 of black silH tulle.^ ^ 
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silk moird, ^nd is adorned K scarlet velvet geraniums, 

purple violets, and ^ '^57^ 

rests on the hair, ui^rle crown, fastened^ with a 
small paste buckle, Ai^lso ke^ps the red vdvrt 
strings in place s /d kSong' wWto veil of finest ^ 


opened to display an 

tulle, in front; under which was the 

broidery of what seemed- to be sir^l .oiapio^^^ 

just glinted and glimmered 

sleeves, whfch were too complicated to be dttcntiCi 
were built bn the same lin6s, 
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NEW series of 
Prize Competi- 
tions, open to 
all ‘ readers 
of Casseli/s 
Magazine, 
is announced 
in the June 
number. 
Prizes have 
already been 
offered this 
year lor long 
and for short 
stories, for a 
ballad, and 
for a musical 
composition, 
to say no- 
th i n g of 
others for 
photographic 
portraits and landscapes. And now 
are given the heads of the three new 
competitions. First in interest to 
comes the ‘‘ Holiday Competition/' 
jt^riCe- prizes oP;^ 5 , ^4, and are offered 
tycal Accounts of a summer hotiday. In the 
* Heeipe Competition ” two prizes of a 
l^a^^-a-^^inea^ are offered for the best 

L <«T • C A - 1 


prominent a feature of t j. 

the special attention of , receiving 

month passes but a ne^t^ and scared)' a 
’.ler is introduced to the 


readers. 




orig^al dlMies suhajole for family use. And 
1^ree^f>ar4 St6ry Conipetition ” prizes of ;^ 25 , 
ire. offered for the three best stories of 
l^^venture, ip three parts? All these epm- 
subject to the General Regulations, 
number.' ’ 



CASS^tu/S MAGAZlNfl ' 

space for many years to jj f ^it.‘\ otcd considerable 
and useful needlework papers on decorative 

ladies. The article in home occupations for 
Drawn Thread Work"' number on “Easy 

others on such topics as |l followed at once by 
able (^old Embroider)',* Cookery/’ “ Wasli- 
etc. etc. And, in the upon (dass/’ 

the subject admits of it, needlework, wherever 
by photographic reprodu* P‘^Pc*'S will be illustrated 
Ijis from the actual work. 

Month by month oif 

intelligence is supplem^ budget of fashion 

correspondent, illustrateij ^ letter from a lady 
graphs from life in a by photo- 

ing could ever do, the e*"bich show^ as no draw- 
And with the same rci^^ labric. 

W'atched, and in every gai dcns are 

be found photographic Ma(;azini:: will 

on their growth. “ of llowers and hints* 

speak in the course of 1’’^^)' Doctor” proposes to 
Little Feverish,” and month or two on ‘‘A 

; Wc Feel Tired.” . 

Each number of the jl. 

vocal or instrumental contains a piece of 

been published. As aU» '^bth has not hitherto 
wards fissued alone, selli):^b4e .pieces, when after- 
the Magazine number ^be price of 

The “Gossip frpm Boil contained tlum^ 

most recently issued boil||r.r^b ^ notes on the 

its pictured record of * g!® Gatherer,” with 
discovery, arc also regular itwention and 

\e 


\QYy number. 

Mr; Raymbnd ;0lathwayt's accou\ 

- view's } topic by bis “inter- 

by a pbalf <jf the, 
LvfbVar 


cpnejinbii^d in the J une 
Davenhnt.” by ' 

Voryi.w|ib.'a .strbng “ detective'* 

, V - 

In Lvfbl' and anoipn “ A Day 










